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HOW,  WILLIAM  WAL>M 
1897  |r  first  bishop  of  Wakefield,  born 
13  Dec.  1828  at  College  Hill,  St.  Chad's 
parish,  Shrewsbury,  was  eldest  sod  of  Wil- 
liam Wyberg  How,  wbu  belonged  to  an  old 
Cumberland  family  and  practised  at  Shrews- 
bury as  a  solicitor.  He  waa  educated  at 
Shrewsbury  school,  and  on  19  Nov.  1840 
entered  at  Wadhatn  College,  Oxford.  He 
wu  Goodridge  exhibitioner  io  184S,  Warner 
exhibitioner  1842-3,  and  graduated  1J.A. 
with  third-class  honours  in  lit.  hum.  on 
10  kta  1846,  and  M.A.  on  26  May  1847. 
He  then  pasted  through  the  theological 
course  At  Durham,  waa  ordained  deacon  De- 
cember 1846,  and  became  curate  at  St. 
Georgia,  Kidderminster.  under  Thomas  Legh 
t 'laugh  ten,  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  Albans 
ppLT,  from  whom  ne  received  an 

rellent  training  for  his  ministerial  work, 
is  ordained  priest   in  December  1847, 

d  is  1848,  for  family  reasons,  returned  to 

irewsburr,  where  he  acted  as  curate  in  the 
perish  of  Holy  Cross.  In  1849  he  married 
France*  Anne,  daughter  of  Henry  Douglas, 
rector  of  Salwarpe  and  residentiary  canon 
of  iKirhnm.  In  1851  he  became  rector  of 
Whittington  in  Shropshire,  and  remained 
thorn,  an  exemplary  parish  priest,  for  twenty- 
eight  Tears.  Id  1854  he  was  appointed 
raral  dean  of  Oswestry,  in  1860  honorary 
canon  of  St.  Asaph,  in  1868  proctor  for  the 
clMgy  in  convocation,  and  in  the  same  year 
idiorut  Oxford. 

How  soon  ln«ame  known  as  a  devotional 
wriier,  an  efficient  conductor  of  parochial 
ntiaawtu.    ,  rats,   and   a 

:    -aw. 


congress  speaker.  He  was  offered  and  de- 
clined the  bishoprics  of  Natal  (1867),  New 
Zealand  (1808),  MmH  real  (ISti'J),  Cape  Town 
(1873),  and  Jamaica  (1878),  besides  a 
canonry,  with  superintendence  of  home 
mission  work,  at  Winchester  (1878),  and 
the  important  livings  of  Brighton  (1870), 
All  Saints',  Margaret  Street  (1873),  and 
Windsor,  with  a  readership  to  the  queen 
(1878).  The  first  offer  he  accepted  was  that 
of  suffragan  to  the  bishop  of  London,  with 
episcopal  supervision  of  East  London.  He 
had  to  assume  the  title  of  bishop  of  Bedford, 
because  the  only  titles  which  could  then  be 
Ued  by  sutl'rngan  bishops  were  those  specified 
in  the  Suffragan-bishop  Act  of  Henry  VIII. 
He  was  consecrated  on  St.  James's  day,  1879, 
and  on  the  following  day  was  instituted  to 
the  living  of  St.  Andrew  Undersbuft,  which 
supplied  tin;  income  for  the  bishop,  and  a 
prebeodal  stall  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral; 
in  tbe  same  year  he  was  created  D.D.  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  on  15  June 
1886  by  Oxford  University.  He  resided  at 
Btainforth  House,  Upper  Clapton,  which 
was  generously  put  at  his  disposal  by  tbe 
owner,  and  became,  as  a  co-worker  said, 
'  the  leader  of  an  East  London  crusade.' 
He  availed  himself  of  tbe  general  feeling 
that  the  spiritual  destitution  of  East  Lon- 
don was  appalling,  and  enlisted  agencies 
for  remedying  the  situation  from  all  Quarters. 
Hia  first  policy  was  '  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
in  the  ministry,  both  clerical  and  lay,'  and 
for  this  purpose  he  founded  an  '  East  London 
Church  Fund,'  which  met  with  a  ready 
response.     The   Princess   Christian  evinced 
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and  at  the  Strand,  under  J.  W.  Hammond 
in   1887,  was  Winkle  in   a   piece  called 

*  Pickwick.'  Many  years  later  he  played 
Mr.  Pickwick  in  Albery's  play  at  the  Lyceum. 
The  same  year  he  acted  with  Macready  at 
Oovent  Garden,  and  he  participated  in  the 
original  performance  of  the '  Lady  of  Lyons ' 
(15  Feb.  1888).  He  also  played  Mark  An- 
tony in  '  Julius  Caesar.'  Joining  the  Hay- 
market  under  Webster,  he  remained  there 
without  a  break  in  his  engagement  for  the 
almost  unprecedented  term  of  forty  years. 
Among  innumerable  original  parts  were: 
Brandon  in Lo veil's  'Look  beforeyou  Leap' 
on  29  Oct.  1846,  Ernest  de  Fonblanche 
in  the  'Roused  Lion'  on  15  Nov.  1847, 
Lord  Arden  in  LovelTs  '  Wife's  Secret ' 
on  17  Jan.  1848.  His  characters  included 
Fazio,  Sir  George  Airy  in  the  '  Busy  Body/ 
Lord  Townley  m  the  '  Provoked  Husband/ 
Archer  in  the  '  Beaux'  Stratagem/  Benedick, 
Joseph  Surface,  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  Sir 
Peter  Teazle,  Malvolio,  Jaques,  Macduff, 
Harry  Dornton.  He  used  to  state  that 
there  were  pieces  (such  as  the  ( Lady  of 
Lyons ')  in  which,  during  his  gradual  rise,  he 
had  played  every  male  part  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest.  On  16  Aug.  1879,  at  the 
Vaudeville,  he  was  the  first  Rev.  Otho 
Doxey  in  Richard  Lee's  '  Home  for  Home/ 
and  played  Farren's  part  of  Clench  in  the 

*  Girls.'  Soon  afterwards  he  took  (Sir)  Henry 
Irving's  role  of  Digby  Grant  in  a  revival  of 
Albery's  \  Two  Roses.'  On  26  Dec.  1881,  as 
Mr.  Furnival  in  same  piece,  he  appeared  at 
the  Lyceum,  with  which  his  closing  years 
were  connected.  Here  he  played  characters 
such  as  Old  Capulet,  Antonio  in  '  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing '  and  ' Twelfth  Night/  Ger- 
meuil  in  '  Robert  Macaire/  Farmer  Flam- 
borough  in  '  Olivia/  Burgomaster  in  ( Faust/ 
and  very  many  others.  He  accompanied 
Sir  Henry  Irving  to  America,  where  he  died 
on  10  March  1896.  He  was  a  thoroughly 
conscientious  actor,  and  an  exceptionally 
worthy  and  amiable  man,  whose  one  delight 
was  to  cultivate  his  garden  at  Isleworth. 
His  son,  Henry  A.  Hutchinson  Howe,  musical 
and  theatrical  critic  on  the  *  Morning  Adver- 
tiser/ predeceased  him,  dying  on  1  June 
1894,  aged  sixty-one. 

[Personal  recollections;  The  Player,  12  May 
1860;  Paacoe's  Dramatic  List;  Scott  and 
Howard's  Blanchard ;  Scott's  From  the  Bells  to 
King  Arthur;  Era  Almanack,  various  years; 
8unday  Times,  various  years;  Theatrical  Notes, 
1893.]  J.  K. 

HUCHOWN  (/.  14th  cent.),  the  author 
of  several  romances  in  the  old  alliterative 
Terse,  is  described  byWyntoun  as  '  Huchown 
of  the  Awle  Ry ale '  (in  one  MS. ' Auld  Ry all '). 


Wyntoun  eulogises  him  as '  cunnand  in  litem 
ture/  and  ascribes  to  him  three  romance! 
'  The  Gret  Gest  of  Arthure/  'The  Awntyre  oj 
Gawane/and  'The  PVstyll  of  Swete  Susan: 
Of  these  '  The  Pystyll  of  Swete  Susan '  cm 
be  identified  beyond  dispute.  It  exists  in  fin 
manuscripts  (two  in  the  British  Museum,  on* 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  a  fourth  at  Chelten- 
ham, and  a  fifth  at  Ripley),  and  was  pufc 
lished  in  Lung's  'Select  Remains/  182^ 
and,  besides  several  times  by  German  editors, 
by  the  Scottish  Text  Society  in  'Scottial 
Alliterative  Poems 'from  the  five  manuscript! 
ed.  F.  J.  Amours,  1896-7.  Further,  by  mean! 
of  an  exhaustive  comparison  with  thfl 
'Pystyll,'  Dr.  Trautmann  (Der  DichUa 
Huchown  und  seine  Werke  in  Anglia,  1877 J 
has  established  the  identification  of  'The 
Gest  of  Arthure'  with  the  non-rhyminjo 
alliterative  poem '  Morte  Arthure '  preserved 
in  the  Thornton  MS.  at  Lincoln,  and  pub- 
lished, ed.  Halliwell,  1847,  and  by  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  ed.  £.  Brock,  1865, 
The  identification  of  'The  Awn  tyre  afl 
Gawaine '  is  still,  however,  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. Mr.  F.  J.  Amours  (Scottish  Allitera- 
tive Poems)  argues  with  some  plausibility 
for  the  rhyming  alliterative  poem,  'The 
Awntyres  of  Arthure  at  the  Terne  Wathe- 
lyne/  preserved  in  the  Thornton  MS.,  in  the 
Douce  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  in 
the  Ireland  MS.  at  Hale,  Lancashire,  and 
published  bv  Pinkerton  from  the  Douce  MS. 
in  'Scottish  Poems/  1792,  under  the  title 
'  Sir  Gawain  and  Sir  Galaron  of  Galloway/ 
by  David  Laing  in  '  Select  Remains/  1822 
(2nd  ed.  1885) ;  by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  ed. 
Sir  F.  Madden,  1839 ;  by  the  Camden  So- 
ciety, ed.  Robson,  1842 ;  and  by  the  Scottish 
Text  Society  in '  Scottish  Alliterative  Poems,' 
ed.  F.  J.  Amours,  1896-7.  This  conclusion 
cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  more  than 
probable;  and  there  is  even  a  possibility  that 
it  may  be  the  non-rhyming  'Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight/  which  is  poetically  of 
great  merit. 

As  to  the  identity  of  the  poet  himself, 
since  his  name  was  Huchown  (French 
Huchon),  it  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  he  was  the  '  £ude  Sir  Hew  of  Eglyn- 
toun '  mentioned  in  Dunbar's  '  Lament  for 
the  Makeris.'  A  Sir  Hugh  of  Eglinton,  who 
flourished  between  1348  and  1375,  was  mar- 
ried to  Egidia,  half  sister  of  Robert  II,  and 
was  for  some  years  auditor  of  accounts.  The 
name  of  no  other  Sir  Hew  of  Eglinton 
occurs  in  public  documents  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  notwithstanding  some  ingenious 
arguments  to  the  contrary, there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  for  refusing  to  accept  this  Sir  Hew 
as  the  poet  referred  to  by  Dunbar,  and  ther6* 


fore  in  all  probability  '  Huchown  oft  lie  Awte 
Uyale,'  which  two  last  words  have,  with  at 
least  plausibility,  been  interpreted  aa  'royal 

[  Authorities  mentioned  in  tcit ;  Athra.-eum, 
lHOO-l.j  T.  F.  H. 

HUDSON,  Sib  JOHN  (1888-1888), lieo- 

lenant-general,  born  in  1833,  VM  the  eldest 
son  of  Captain  John  Hudson,  UN.,  by  his 
first  wife,  Emily  (<*.  9  Oct.  18*4  J,  only  child 
of  Patrick  Keith,  rector  of  Ruckinge  and 
Stalistield  in  Kent.  lie  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  Naval  School,  New  Cross.  He  ob-  j 
tained  a  commission  in  the  tilth  regiment 
nn  22  April  1853,  and  received  his  lieu- 
tenancy on  9  March  1855.  He  served  us 
adjutant  to  his  regiment  throughout  the 
Persian  campaign  of  1856-7.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  storm  and  capture  of  liesbire, 
the  surrender  of  Busbire,  the  night  attack 
and  battle  of  Kooshab,  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  Mohurarah,  and  received  a  medal 
with  a  clasp.  At  the  time  of  the  Indian 
mutiny  he  served  as  regimental  adjutant 
in  Bengal  and  the  north-west  provinces, 
and  was  present  in  185?  wilh  Havcloek's 
column  in  the  actions  of  Fatebpur  ( 1 2  July  |, 
Aong  (16  July),  Pandu  Nndi  (15  Jul}'), 
CawnpurtHi  Juki,  i.-nuo  i  29  July),  Bashi- 
ratganj  (29  July),  and  Bithiir(16  Aug.)  He 
was  deputy  assistant  adjutant -general  on 
Havelack's  staff  during  the  advance  to  Luck- 
now,  was  mentioned  in  the  despatches,  nnd 
received  the  thanks  of  the  governor-general 
in  council.  He  served  as  adjutant  of  the 
64th  foot  during  the  defence  of  Cawnpur, 
and  at  the  defeat  of  the  Owalior  mutineers, 
and  was  present  in  the  action  of  Kali  Nadi 
12  Jan.  18.Vi)aiidKaukar  (17  April)  as  well 
as  at  the  capture  of  Bareilly  (May).  He  was 
attached  to  Brigadier  Taylor's  brigade  as 
brigade- rani  or  in  the  actions  at  Burnai, 
Mohaindi,  and  Shahiibad.  For  his  services 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in 
the  43rd  light  infanlry  on  23  July  1856, 
jejuni  a  medal  with  a  clasp,  and  was 
[owed  a  year's  service  for  Lucknow.  I  In 
March  1364  he  received  the  brevet  rank 

In  the  Abyssinian  campaign  of  1 807— 8  h» 

nd  in  command  of  the  21st  Bengal 

ifantry.     He  was  mentioned  in  the 

tches    and     received    a    medal.      On 

1  870  ha  received  the  brevet  rank  of 

i tenant-colonel,  and  on  11  April  1873  at- 

ined  the  regimental  rank  of  major.    On 

7  lie  obtained  the  brevet  rank  of 

colonel. 

He  commanded  the  28th  Bengal  nativi 
mbOtn  throughout  the  Afghan  war  of 
1876-80,  was  present  during  the  operations 


in  the  Kho't,  including  the  affair  at  Matoon, 
and  was  twice  mentioned  in  the  despatches. 
On  22  April  1879  he  attained  the  regimental 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  with 
Sir  Frederick  (afterwards  Earl)  Roberts's 
division  in  the  advance  on  Kabul  in  1879, 
and  with  Brigadier-general  (Sir)  Herbert 
Macpberson's  brigade  in  the  rear-guard  atthe 
engagement  at  Charasiahon  13 Oct,  1879.  For 
bi<  services  at  Charasiah  he  was  men!  iutied  in 
the  despatches.  During  the  operations  round 
Kabul  in  December  he  commanded  the  out- 
post at  Lataband,  and  was  mentioned  in  the 
despatches  for  sallying  out  and  dispersing  a 
hostile  force  which  threatened  lo  invest,  the 
garrison.  He  received  a  medal  with  two 
clasps,  and  in  1881  was  nominated  C.B. 
He  commanded  the  British  troops  occupying 
the  Khaihar  Pass  from  January  1881  until 
that  force  was  withdrawn. 

In  1885  Hudson  commanded  the  Indian 
contingent  in  the  Soudan  campaign,  was 
mentioned  in  the  despatches,  received  a 
medal  with  a  clasp  and  the  Khedive's  star, 
and  was  nominated  K.C.B.  On  his  return 
to  India  be  commanded  a  brigade  of  the 
Bengal  army  from  188B  to  1888.  He  at- 
tained the  rank  of  major-general  on  2  Aug. 
1887,  and  from  1888  to  1889  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Quetta  division  of  the  Indian 
array-  From  1889  to  1892  lie  commandeda 
tirst-class  division  of  I  he  ileugal  army.  On 
13  Jan.  1892  he  became  a  lieutenant-general, 
nnd  early  in  1893  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  in  Bombay.  He  was  killed  at 
Poonaon  9  June  1893  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  and  was  buried  there  on  tin.  following 
day.  On  7  April  1859  at  Allahabad  ha 
married  Isabel  Muir,  second  daughter  of 
Major-general  Charles  Frederick  Havelock 
(o\  14  May  1868)  of  the  imperial  Ottoman 
army,   and   niece   of  Sir   Henry   Havelock 

[Hurt's  Annv  I,i-t-  ;  Times.  10.  12  June  1SS'3 
Burke »  Peerage  j  Gent.  Mag.  1859,  ii.  78 
Roberts's  Forty-olio  Years  in  India,  1897,  ii 
IuD,3H7,  299.]  E.  I.  C. 

HUGESSEN,  EDWARD  HUGESSEN 
KNATCHBCLL-  (1829  18931,  first  Babqbt 
Bhabqprne.  [See  K  natch  hull- I Ieo esses.] 

HUGHES,  DAVID  EDWARD  (1830- 

1900),  electrician  and  inventor,  was  born  in 
London  on  16  May  1830.  His  father,  David 
Hughes,  was  i  be  -mi  of  linlvri  Hughes, boot- 
maker, of  London  and  HaU,  .Merionethshire. 
In  1837  the  family  went  out  to  Virginia, 
and  David  received  his  education  at  St. 
Joseph's  College,  Bardstown,  Kentucky.  At 
an  early  age  he  displayed  a  talent  for  music 
inherited  probably  from  his  father,  and  i 


Hughes 

1849  became  professor  of  music  at  the  col- 
lege. His  great  interest  in  experimental 
science  led  to  his  undertaking  the  teaching 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  during  the  tenure 
of  his  double  oihce  the  idea  of  his  type- 

! printing  telegraph  occurred  to  him.  Although 
Sir)  Charles  Wheatstone  [q.  v.]  had  ex- 
hibited a  type-nrinter  at  the  Royal  Poly- 
technic Institution,  London,  in  1841,  the 
first  instrument  available  for  practical  use 
was  that  invented  by  House,  of  Vermont, 
and  adopted  by  the  American  Telegraph 
Company  in  1847.  In  it  the  motion  of  the 
wheel  carrying  the  type  at  the  receiving 
station  was  produced  step  by  step,  by  the 
teeth  of  a  wheel  at  the  transmitting  end 
making  and  breaking  the  electrical  circuit 
as  it  was  rotated.  Hughes  proposed  to  pro- 
duce these  synchronous  rotations  mechani- 
cally, and  only  to  use  the  electric  current 
once  for  each  letter  printed. 

He  resigned  his  position  at  Bards  town, 
and  spent  two  years  working  out  the  details 
of  his  instrument,  which  he  completed  and 
patented  in  1855.  Next  year  it  was  adopted 
oy  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  and 
many  of  its  features  are  present  in  the  Phelps 
instruments  now  used  by  them. 

In  1857  Hughes  brought  the  instrument 
to  this  country,  and,  on  its  not  meeting  with 
the  reception  he  expected,  proceeded  to 
France,  where  it  was  purchased  by  the 
government  in  1860  and  installed  on  their 
Fines.  During  the  next  ten  years  it  was 
adopted  by  most  of  the  continental  govern- 
ments, and  its  inventor  was  the  recipient  of 
many  decorations  and  honours.  In  1872, 
while  resident  in  Paris,  he  was  elected  a 
foreign  member  of  the  newly  founded  So- 
ciety of  Telegraph  Engineers,  now  the  In- 
stitution of  Electrical  Engineers.  In  1877 
he  settled  in  London,  and  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  experimental  electrical  work, 
with  apparatus  constructed  by  himself. 

The  telephone,  invented  by  Reiss  in  1861, 
had  been  rendered  a  practical  instrument  bv 
Bell  in  1876,  but  his  transmitter  was  still 
unsatisfactory,  even  after  the  introduction  of 
the  carbon  button  into  it  in  1877.  Further 
improvement  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
invention  of  the  'microphone'  in  1878, 
almost  simultaneously  by  Liidtge  ('  universal 
telephone/  German  patent,  12  Jan.  1878), 
and  by  Hughes  (Proc.  Royal  Soc.  London, 
8  May  1878).  It  owes  its  action,  as  the 
latter  explained,  to  the  great  variation  of 
electrical  resistance  of  a  loose  contact  between 
two  conductors,  on  the  slightest  relative 
motion  of  the  two  parts. 

In  April  1878  D' Arson val,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Academie  dee  Sciences  (  Comptes 
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Rendu*,  lxxxvi.  832),  called  attention  to  the 
telephone  as  a  sensitive  detector  of  varying 
electric  currents,  and  in  May  1879  Hughes 
exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
(Proc.  Royal  Soc.  xxix.  56)  a  new '  induction 
balance,'  in  which  a  telephone  replaced  the 
galvanometer  and  current  rectifier  of  Felici 
(Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Pkys.  xxxiv.  65,  68, 
1852),  and  with  it  repeated  and  extended  the 
results  obtained  by  Dove  with  his  original 
balance  (Ann.  der  Pkysih,  xlix.  77, 1840). 

In  1880  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  in  1885  received  the 
society's  gold  medal  'for  experimental  re- 
search in  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  for 
the  invention  of  the  microphone  and  in- 
duction balance/  He  had  ceased  to  be  a 
foreign  and  become  an  ordinary  member 
of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  in 
1879,  and  after  being  successively  a  member 
of  the  council  (1880)  and  vice-president 
(1882),  he  was  in  1886  elected  president  of 
the  society.  In  his  inaugural  address  he 
gave  an  account  of  his  experiments  on  '  the 
self-induction  of  an  electric  current,'  &c. 
(Journal  Tel.  Eng.  xv.  6),  and  succeeded 
in  arousing  general  interest  in  the  laws  of 
distribution  of  alternating  electric  currents 
in  conductors,  which  had  been  investigated 
mathematically  by  Heaviside  and  others. 

During  the  interval  1879-86  Hughea 
appears  from  his  letters  to  have  convinced 
himself  by  experiment  of  the  existence  of 
electric  waves  in  the  air  surrounding  an 
electric  spark,  and  to  have  discovered  the 
efficacy  of  a  microphone  contact  (coherer) 
in  series  with  a  telephone  or  galvanometer 
and  a  voltaic  cell,  as  a  detector  of  them. 
Unfortunately  these  early  experiments  on 
aerial  telegraphy  were  not  made  public,  and 
it  was  left  for  Hertz  to  demonstrate  the  ex- 
istence of  electric  waves  in  1887,  for  Branly 
to  re-invent  the  coherer  as  a  detector  in 
1891,  and  for  Marconi  to  combine  the  two 
into  a  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  1896. 

He  continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
take  an  interest  in  electrical  matters,  and 
occasionally  took  part  in  the  discussion  of 
papers  read  before  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers.  In  1889  he  was  elected  a  ma- 
nager, and  in  1891  vice-president,  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  In  1898  the  Society  of 
Arts  conferred  the  Albert  medal  on  him  for 
'  his  numerous  inventions,  especially  the 
printing  telegraph  and  the  microphone.' 

About  this  time  he  began  to  be  troubled 
with  paralysis,  and  died  at  40  Langham 
Street,  W.,  on  22  Jan.  1900,  after  an  attack 
of  influenza.  He  was  interred  at  Highgate 
cemetery.  Leaving  no  issue,  he  bequeathed 
between  300,000/.   and  400,000/.  to  four 
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London  hospitals,  and  WfiOOL  to  the  Royal 

Society  of  London,!  lie  Acad^'medes  Scierici-s 
of  Paris,  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Kn- 

g'ueers,  and  the  BoeiiW  Internationale  ties 
lectriciens,  fr>r  the  I'.tu  iiit;iT  iou  of  scholar- 
ships and  prizes  to  be  awarded  for  work  in 
physical  science. 

lie  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomns- 
Chadbourne. 

In  person  be  was  fair,  and  rather  behiw 
tht-  middle  height :  lie  '  wi»  simple  in  his 

!;;-:..-,'  '■   BUMl    IHUa]   Cf.riifn  lljnll."  Wd  I""- 

sessed  'an  inexhaustible  fund  of  informa- 
tion'(COOKE  J.     Portraits  appeared  in  '  Eleo- 

triciati,' xliv, -1'j7,  and  tha  'Electrical  Re- 
view/ xlyi.  186, 186. 

t Royal  Sw.  Git.  of  Scii>BUfici*..pers;HBghes's 
Papa  in  OomptM  Randtw,   Proc.   Bojil  Sw. 
London,  Telegr.  Eng,   Journ.  tic. ;  obituary  no- 
tice* I>t  C-iotr.  J  num.  Inst.  Klr-.-tr.  En;;,  axil. 
Ml,  nod  by  Munro,  Klectr.  Review,  ilvi.  185; 
Rosenbergcr,   Gesfbielitc  dcr   Phyailc   paaaim; 
:.,    Elektricitat     passim ;     Present! 'a 
and  tha  Electric  Tabgraph,  7th  adit 
-  j..  Prerce  and   Si  ve  Wright's  Tele- 
graphy pHtcim  ;  Preece  ami  Stulibs's  TtilrplKine 
pisiim  ;    Oeraxd's    Electrieite,  vol.  ii.  passim; 
Irtlgef  Signalling  through  Hpace,  3rd  adit.  p. 
SSeitrq, ;  Fulii"'-  Hist,  of  Win-less  Telegraphy, 
Electrician,   Electrical    Review,  an. I 
MMim;  private    informa- 
U'ou.]  C.  H.  L. 

HUGHES,  THOMAS  (182&-1896),  the 

author  of 'Tom  Brown's  School  Days,' was 
born  at  Cffington,  a  country  parish  near 
Faringdon  in  Berkshire,  on  20  Oct.  1*22. 
His  father  was  John  Hughes  (1790-1857) 
!.;  brother  George  Edward  (1821- 
1878  I,  who  is  the  subject  of  Tom  Hughes's 
'  Memoir  of  aBrother,  was  thirteen  months 
Tom's  senior  ;  he  wns  educated  at  Rugby 
and  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  stroked  tha  Oxford 
crew  of  1843,  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1848, 
and  practised  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts; 
he  UK  a  member  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil 
Club,  a  skilful  player  on  the  violoncello,  and 
died  at  Hoylnke,  CheabiM,  on  2  .May  187-'. 

Tom  spent  almost  all  Lis  years  up  to  early 
manhood  in  the  closest  companionship  with 
this  elder  brother.  They  went  together  in 
the  autumn  of  IS.'H)  to  a  private  school  at 
Twyford.  near  Winchester,  "here  they  had 
;!;n'hfi-ird  Mansfield  [t\.  v.]  as  their 
schoolfellow.  Tom  Hughes  describes  this 
school  as  being  before  its  time  in  tin*  culti- 
vation of  athle 
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bruary  1834 

Rugby,  Tom   being  then  eleven  years  old. 

DM   hod   been  at  Oriel  with  Dr. 

Arnold,  and  though   he  had  no   sympathy 


with  his  politics  he  admired  his  character 
ami  abilities,  and  lie.  sent  his  sons  to  Rugby 

to  be  under  Arnold. 

The  Rugby  of  that  time  is  described  in 
'Tom  Brown's  School  Days.'  It  has  been 
almost  inevitable  that  readers  should  see 
Hughes  himself  in  Tom  Drown.  But  in  the 
preface  to  'Tom  Brown  St  Oxford '  lie  com- 
plains of  this  identification.  'I  must  take 
this  iny  first  and  lost  chance  of  saying  that 
he  is  not  I,  eitheras  boy  or  man.  .  .  .When 
I  first  resolved  to  write  the  book  I  tried  to 
realise  to  myself  what  the  commonest  type 
of  English  boy  of  the  upper  middle  class 
was,  so  far  as  my  experience  went ;  and  to 
that  type  I  have  throughout  adhered,  tryiug 
simply  to  give  a  good  specimen  of  the  genus. 
I  certainly  have  i> laced  him  in  the  country 
scenes  which  I  know  best  myself,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  knew  them  better  than 
any  others,  and  therefore  was  less  likely  to 
blunder  in  writing  about  them,'  Headers 
are  hound  to  respect  this  protest.  But  the 
sentiments  and  doings  ascrilied  to  Tom 
Brown  were  by  Hugh's  account  those  of 
the  kind  of  boy  that  Hughes  was.  Tom 
Hughes  did  not  become  much  of  a  scholar; 
in  academical  attainments  ho  was  below  his 
brnl  her  George,  but  hat  sclirml  und  at  college. 
But  he  rose  high  enough  in  the  school  to 
come  into  that  close  contact  with  Dr.  Arnold 
which  never  failed  to  draw  boys  .of  any 
thought  fulness  into  reverence  for  him.  Tom 
stayed  s  year  at  Rugby  behind  hi*  brother 
George,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  year  he 
played  for  Rugby  at  Lord's  in  the  annual 
match  against  n.  Marvlebone  club  eleven. 
Then  in  the  spring  of  1842,  having  matri- 
culated on  2  Dec.  1841,  he  followed  his 
brother  to  Oxford  and  Oriel,  carrying  with 
him  at  least  a  great  cricketing  reputation, 
for  he  played  in  the  June  of  his  first  year  in 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  match  at  Lord's. 
The  two  brothers  had  rooms  on  the  same 
staircase,  and  the  genuine  though  unobtru- 
sive seriousness  of  Tom's  character  was  no 
doubt  fostered  by  his  intimacy  with  George. 
But  neither  of  them  seems  b)  have  been  at 
all  affected  by  the  religious  movement  of 
their  Oxford  days.  They  associated  with 
their  distinguished  schoolfellows,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Clough,  Walrond.and  others.  Tom 
Hughes  records  that  in  the  year  before  he 
took  his  degree  he  made  a  tour  with  a  pupil 
in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland 
(Memoir  of  a  Brother,  p.  88),  He  did 
this  by  the  special  reouest  of  the  pupil's 
father,  who  was  a  neighbour  and  friend  of 
the  Hughes  family.  Hughes  says  that  he 
frequented  commercial  hotels,  and  heard  the 
corn-law  question  vigorously  discussed,  and 


came  back  from  the  north  'an  anient,  nrflo- 
trader.'  In  other  respects,  he  adds,  '  I  was 
rapidly  falling  away  from  the  political  fniih 
in  which  we  had  been  brought  up.  .  .  .  The 
noble  side  of  democracy  was  carrying  me 
away.'  He  was  thus  early  showing  himself 
to  he  the  generous,  teachable,  and  courageous 
Englishman  that   he   was   known  to    bo    in 

■iter  life. 

Haying  graduated  B.A.  in  1S45,  he  went 
up  tu  London  to  read  for  the  bar.  He  had 
been  admitted  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  '21  Jan. 
1845,  but  migrated  to  the  Inner  Temple  on 
18  Jan.  1848,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  ten 
days  later.  Ha  never  became  a  great  lawyer, 
but  he  studied  diligently,  and  was  able  to 
acquit  himself  creditably  in  proll-ssionul  busi- 
ness. He  became  Q.C.  in  lW9,and  bencher 
of  his  inn  in  1870.  It  was  through  hi*  resi- 
dence in  Lincoln's  Inn  that  he  crime  under 
the  great  influence  of  his  life.  F.  D.  Maurice 
was  then  chaplain  of  the  Inn,  ami,  whilst  his 
personal  character  won  the  reverence  of  the 

Gung  student,  his  teaching-  came  home  to 
meeds  and  aspirations  and  deepest  convic- 
tions, and  completely  mastered  him.  Maurice 
had  no  more  devoted  disciple  than  Tom 
Hughes.  It  was  the  work  of  his  life  to  put 
in  practice  what  ho  learnt  from  Maurice. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1*48  he  offered  himself 
as  a  fellow-worker  to  the  little  band  of 
Christian  socialists  who  had  gathered  round 
Maurice,  in  which  Mr.  John  51.  Ludlow,  for 
many  years  Hughes's  closest  friend  and  ally, 
and  Charles  Kmgsley,  and  his  old  school- 
fellow Charles  Mansfield,  were  already  en- 
rolled. The  practical  part  of  Christian  so- 
cialism was  the  co-opomtive  movement,  espe- 
cially in  its  '  productive  '  form.  This  branch 
of  it  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  vast 
store  system ;  but  it  was  co-operative  pro- 
duction that  had  the  sympathy  and  ikIvociicv 
of  Hughes  and  the  more  enthusiastic  pro- 
moters of  co-operation.  In  his  later  years 
Hughes  was  accustomed  to  denounce  with 
some  veh'iacnce  what  ho  regarded  as  a  de- 
aertion  of  the  true  co-operative  principle  by 
those  who  cared  only  for  the  stores,  and  who 
gave  no  share  in  the  business  to  the  employes 
of  the  store  and  the  factory.  The  early  busi- 
nesses set  up  by  the  Christian  socialists  did 
not  prosper,  but  Hughes  never  despaired  of 
the  cause.  He  was  one  of  the  mosl  diligent. 
and  ardent  of  its  promoters,  attending  c 
ferences,  giving  legal  advice,  and  going 
missionary  tours.  He  contributed  to  the 
'  Christian  Socialist  '  and  the  '  Tracts  or 
Christian  Socialism,'  and  acted  for  somi 
months  its  editor  of  the' Journal  of  Associa' 
tion.'  By  giving  iyidence  in  lK/iohfil'nir  I  he 
House  of  Commons  committee  on  the  savings 


iddle  and  working  classes,  and  by 
other  persevering  efforts,  he  aided  the  passing 
of  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act 
(56-7  Victoria,  e.  39)  in  1893. 

Hughes  had  married  in  1848  Frances, 
daughter  of  the  Itev.  .lames  Ford,  and  niece 
of  Kichard  Ford  [q.  v.],  author  of  the  famous 
'Handbook  of  Spain,  and  near  the  end  of 
1349  his  brother  George  became  once  more 
for  a  short  time  his  companion,  haying  joined 
the  young  couple  in  a  small  house  in  Upper 
Berkeley  Street.  Tom  bad  chambers  in 
common  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow  at  No.  3  Old 
Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  ami  in  1853  the 
two  friends  agreed  to  build  and  occupy  a  joint 
bouse  at  Wimbledon.    'Our  comniiiui.-tic 

experiment,'  savs  Mr.  Ludlow  [Ecv?iomic 
Rf-r-inr,  July  18U6.  p.  305), '  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful while  it  lasted,'  which  was  for  four 
years.  It  was  in  this  Wimbledon  house  that 
'Tom  Brown's  School  Davs'  was  written. 
Mr.  Ludlow  records  (ift.  pp.  306.  30")  how 
Hughes  put  into  his  hands  one  night  a  portion 
of  his  manuscript,  und  with  what  surprise  he 
became  aware,  us  he  read,  of  the  quality  of 
the  book.  It  was  shown  without  delay  to 
Alexander  Macmil  la  n  [see  under  Ms.cxiLUa', 
Daniel], who  promptly  undertook  to  publish 
it.  Its  completion  wits.  ih-Iayed  by  a  do- 
mestic grief,  the  death  of  Hughes  s  eldest 
daughter;  but  it  appeared  anonymously  in 
April  1857.  Its  success  was  rapid,  five  edi- 
tions being  issued  in  nine  months. 

This  book  is  Hughes's  chief  title  to  dis- 
tinction. His  object  in  writing  it  w-ns  to  do 
good.  He  had  had  no  literary  ambition,  and 
no  friend  of  his  had  ever  thought  of  him  as 
an  author.  '  Tom  Brown's  School  Hays '  is  s; 
piece  of  life,  simply  and  modestly  presented, 
with  a  rare  humour  playing  all  over  it,  and 

K net  rated  by  the  best  sort  of  English  re- 
jious  feeling.  And  the  life  was  that  which 
is  peculiarly  delightful  to  the  whole  Kriglish- 
speoking  race — that  of  rural  sport  and  the 
public  school.  The  pirl  lire  was  none  the  less 
welcome,  and  is  none  the  less  interesting 
now,  because  there  was  a  good  deal  that  was 
beginning  to  pass  away  in  the  life  that  it 
depicts.  The  inmk  was  written  expressly  for 
boys,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure 
the  good  influence  which  it  has  exerted  upon 
innumerable  boys  hy  its  power  to  enter  into 
their  ways  and  prejudices,  and  to  appeal  to 
their  betterinstincts;  but  it  has  commended 
itself  to  readers  of  all  ages,  classes,  and 
characters.  The  author  was  naturally  in- 
duced to  go  on  writing,  and  his  aubteqMHf 
books,  such  as  '  The  Scouring  of  the  White 
Horse  '(1859)  nnd'Tom  Brown  at  Oxford' 
( 1861)  are  not  without  the  qualities  of  which 
the  '  School  Days '  had  given  evidence ;  but 


Ill  January  18->l,  at  a  meeting  of  llit-  pro- 
moters of  associations,  i(  was  resolved,  on  a 
motion  made  by  Hughes,  *  Unit  it  be  re- 
!  lie  committee  of  leaching  and 
publi cat ions  to  frame  and,  50  far  as  they 
think  tit,  to  carry  out  a  plan  for  the  esta- 
■■■■  of  a  people's  college  in  connection 
with  the  metropolitan  associations.'  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Working  Men's 

■  1  hreet  I  Ennond  Btreet,  winch  con- 

■  be   to  the  end  of  li is  life  One  'if 

lief  inten  its      1  le  m  not  able 
ICQ  in  it  as  a  teacher,  but  he  took 
an  active  part  in  carrying  on  its  social  work, 
commanded   its   volunteer   corps,  and   was 
nrinL'ipal  of  the  college  for  ten  years,  from 
93.     He  delighted  the  students  by 
■li.  but  he   never  concealed  from 
them  hU  earnest  religion?  fnitli.     '  bit:  of  bis 
books,  'The   Manliness   of  Christ  '  (1879), 
gm>  out  of  what  he  taught  in  a  bible-class 
in  fin   earlier  Tear,  1801,  he 
had  written  the  first  of  a  series  of  'Tracts 
for  1'rieats  and  People,'  issued  by  Maurice 
and    his   friends.      His   tract   was   entitled 
'.'iici/or,  in   a  subsequent  edition 
I    Layman's   Faith'   (1888).      His 
tbeology  was  Kaurice'*,  transfused  through 
his  own  simple  and  devout  mind.     In  all 
thai  hr  wrote  or  spoke  or  did,  he  was  sincere, 
ileranl  'il'd..-ceitormean- 
■   I    himself    ardently   in 
form,  and  was  a  hearty  member  of 
1  inform  union,'  when  it  was  origi- 
nated in  1  870,  and  again  when  it  had  a  brief 
.:  ];      Arnold     Toynbee's 
position  whs  that  of  a 
lurchman,   supporting   a   national 
church  with  ^nthiisiiiMii,  bul  desiring  to  make 
■  ■.Mi-  Find  inoll'iTi.-ii-i'  as  possifile  to 
lists      When  he  became  known 
r,  Ll  was  natural  that  he 
urged   lo   seek   entrance  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  was  elected  for 
Lambeth  in  1865.     It.  1808  ha  was  glad  to 
sidy  and  unmanageable 
trough  of  Frome,  for 
eras  returned  at  the  general  elee- 
■■  lmi|ui.-!ir-d   his  candidature  for 
Frome  at  the  general  election  in  February 

■  Mat  was  won  for  the  conservatives 
by  fl«nry  Charles,  afterwards  Lord  Lopes 
lq.  T.j  t,  and  was  nominated  for  Moryleboue, 

the  doj  before  the  poll.     In  the 
!he  line  he  took  was  defi- 
nitely that  ■■:  peciallj  '.1  1 
.,   working  clauses  ;  a  trades  union 
bin  ha  introxloced  was  read  a  second  time 


on  7  July  1*69,  but  made  no  farther  pro-  \ 
gress.  He  was  not  a  very  successful  speaker, 
and,  though  greatly  liked  and  respected,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  reach  the  front 
rank  in  politics.  When  Gladstone  went 
over  to  home  rule  for  Ireland,  Hughes's 
opposition  to  that  policy  was  touched  with 
indignation,  and  he  became  a  vehement 
liberal  unionist.  In  1809  he  was  chairman 
of  the  first  co-operative  congress,  and  spoke 
against  the  tendency  to  shelve  '  productive ' 
co-operation,  which  he  never  censed  lode- 
Tin,,  first  of  Thrif  vi-iir m  to  America  was 
made  by  Hughes  in  1870.  One  of  his 
strongest  ties  to  the  United  States  was  his 
admiration  of  Lowell's  '  Poems,'  which  was 
most  fervent.  Mr.  Ludlow  describes  [Ero- 
nomic  Review,  July  1696,  p.  309)  how,  Wing 
asked  by  Trubner  in  1859  to  write  an  in- 
troduction to  an  edition  of  the  'Biglow 
Papers,'  Hughes, in  his  self-distrustful  way, 
begged  help  from  him,  and  the  introduction 
was  a  joint  composition.  Two  separate 
essays  on  American  history  by  the  same 
authors  were  combined  in  a  volume  published 
in  1862.  One  of  Hughes's  objects  111  going 
to  America  was  to  make  Lowell's  personal 
acquaintance.  He  had  been  warmly  on  the  | 
side  of  the  north  in  the  civil  war,  and  this,  I 
added  to  the  fame  of  '  Tom  Prowii's  Bdtool 
Days,"  mude  him  very  popular  in  the  States. 
In  the  course  of  this  visit  he  gave  two 
lectures — one  at  Boston  entitled  'John  to 
Jonathan,'  another  nt  New  York  on  the 
labour  question.  His  subsequent  visits  to 
America  were  connected  with  a  project, 
commenced  in  1879,  which  at  first  awakened 
all  his  enthusiiu-m,  und  uflerwurde  coused 
him  much  anxiety  and  considerable  pecuniary 
loss.  His  sanguine,  unsuspicious  temper 
was  not  favourable  to  success  in  business. 
In  conjunction  with  friends  he  bought  a 
large  estate  in  Ti'iui'-s.-ee,  mi  which  a  model 
community  was  to  be  established.  The  place 
was  named  Rugby.  The  purchasers  had 
been  misled  as  to  the  productive  value  of 
the  estate,  and  the  early  settlers  underwent 
a  rather  bitter  disappointment.  Tom  Hughes 
drew  out  of  the  enterprise,  but  his  mother 
went  to  live  at  the  new  Rugby  with  her 
youngest  son,  Hastings  Hughes,  and  after 
ten  years'  residence  died  there  at  u  very 
advanced  age. 

In  July  1882  Hughes  was  appointed  a 
county-court  judge,  and  went  to  live  at 
Chester.  There  he  built  himself  a  house, 
which  he  named  after  his  birthplace,  Utnng- 
lon,  and  he  grew  old  happily  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  judicial  duties.  His  health 
at  last  gave  way  to  infirmities,  and  he  died 


st  Brighton  on  22  March  1*96.  In  accord- 
ance with  his  known  wishes  his  funeral 
was  strictly  private,  mid  he  m  buried  in  the 
Brighton  cemetery.  Besides  his  wife  he 
left  six  surviving  cliihlr-ii,  three  sous  and 
three  daughters.  Two  died  in  childhood, 
and  a  son,  who  was  a  soldier,  died  some  years 
before  hit  father  after  military  experience  In 
Siuth  Africa.  A  fine  statue o*f  Tom  Hughes 
by  Brock  has  been  erected  in  the  school 
grounds  at  Rugby. 

There  are  two  original  portraits,  both  by 
Lowes  Dickinson— one  painted  when  be 
was  a  little  over  forty  years  of  age,  in  the 
possession  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Cornish ; 
the  other  when  he  wan  seventy,  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Hughes.  An  addition 
that  is  about  to  be  made  to  the  buildings  of 
the  "Working  Men's  College  is  to  be  a  ' 
memorial  of  bii  principiilship  and  to  bear  ; 
his  name, 

In  addition  to  the  books  which  have  been 
mentioned — 'Tom  Brown's  School  Days,' ■ 
'Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,'  'The  Scouring  of  ! 
the  White  Horse,' '  The  Memoir  of  u  Brother,'  ; 
'The  Manliness  of  Christ' — Hughes  wrote  ' 
Lives  of  Bishop  1'raser  (1**7),  of  Daniel  ! 
Macmillan  (1882),  of  Livingstone  (18*19),! 
and  of  Alfred  the  Great  ( 1869 ),  •  The  Old' 
Ckureh'  (1878),  '  Rugbr,  Tennessee'  (1881),  ', 
'Gone  to  Texas'  (1884).  Many  of  his 
addresses   and    shorter   compositions   were 

[irintod  in  pamphlet  form.  A  aeries  of  his 
etters  to  the  'Spectator'  were  published 
in  bis  lifetime  hv  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Cornish, 
under  the  tit  le  of  Vncal  ion  Rambles'  (I895V 
A  short  fragment  of  autobiography,  which 
has  been  privately  printed,  contains  some 
memories  of  his  early  youth  and  manhood. 

[Personal  knowledge  and  information  given 
by  friends ;  Hughes's  Metnoi  r  of  a  Brother ;  an 
article  by  J.  M.  Ludlow.  '  Thomas  Hughes  and 
Septimus  Uansard.'  in  the  Economic  Review, 
Joly  1808;  Life  of  F.  D.  Mssrice;  Brit.  Mm. 
Cat. ;  Off.  Ret.  Members  of  Pari. ;  Lincoln's 
Inn  Records;  Foster's  Alumni  Oxnn.  1715- 
1886,  and  Men  at  tba  Bar ;  Men  of  the  Time, 
13th  ad.]  J.  I.i.  Ii. 

HUI8H,  ROBERT  (1777-1850),  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  son  of  Mark  Huuh  of 
Nottingham,  was  born  there  in  1777.  He 
appears  to  have  begun  Ids  literary  career  by 
writing  a  readable  little  treatise  on  bee- 
culture,  which  was  afterwards  expanded  and 
issued  in  various  forms.  This  was  the  onesub- 
ject  on  which  he  may  perhaps  be  termed  an 
expert.  His  other  works  are  nearly  all  poor 
examples  of  anecdotal,  quasi-historical  book- 
making.  They  occasionally  embellish  a 
blank  space  in  biography  with  a  great 
quantity  of  loose  and  fragmentary  gossip, 


?"E 


but  the  '(Quarterly  Review'  spoke  of  him 
with  no  great  injustice  ss  an  obscure  and 
im-jTiipuhiiis  scribbler.  His  fecundity  wa* 
remarkable,  u  witnessed  by  his  voluminous 
compilations  during  1835-6.  He  exec 
a  few  translations  from  the  German,  and  in 
his  later  rears  some  novels  of  a  very  low 
type.      He   died    in   Camberwell   in   April 

His  works  comprise:  1.  'A  Treatise  on 
--       Economy,     and      Practical 
of  Bees,'  London,  1816,  8 vo. 
of  her   late  Royal    Highi 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,'  1818, fcVo,! 

a  separate!  v  issued  supplement,  ISIS. 
3.  '  The  Public  and  Private  Life  of  George 
HI,'  1891,  4to.  4.  'An  Authentic  History 
of  the  Coronation  of  George  IV,'  1621. 
.j.  '  Memoirs  of  Caroline,  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,'  1821,  2  vols.  12mo.  6.' Authentic 
Memoir  of  .  .  .  Frederick,  Duke  of  York 
and  Albany,'  1827,  8vo.  7.  'Memoirs  of 
George  IV,1  London,  1*31),  2  vols.  s.  "The 
Historical  Galleries  of  Celebrated  Men 
(authentic  portraits'!,  1*30  :  onli  one  volume 

Siublished.  9.  '  The  Wonders  of  the  Animal 
lingdom,'  London,  1830.  10.  'The  .' 
Voyage  of  Captain  Sir  John  Ross  .  . 
the  Arctic  Re-ions  m  lsj'i-:;:j,'  London, 
1835.  11.  'The  Travels  of  Richard  and 
John  Lander  .  ,  .  into  the  interior 
Africa,'  1835  (with  a  resume  of  previous 
African  travel).  12.  'A  Narrative  of  the 
Voyages  of  .  .  .  Captain  Beechey  to 
IVilic  and  (Wiring's  Straits,'  London,  1836. 
13.  'TheIIistorvoft.be  Private  and  Political 
Life  of  Henry  Hunt,  Esq.,  his  Times  and 
Co-temporaries,'  1836.  14.  ■  Memoirs  of 
William  Cobbett,  Esq.,'  1836,  2  vols. 
15.  '  The  Memoirs.  Private  and  Political,  of 
Daniel  O'Cunnell,'  1836.  16.  'The  History 
of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  William  IV,  the 
Reform  Monarch  of  England,'  1837.  17.  'The 
Natural  History  and  General  Manager 
of  Bees,'  1844.  '  18.  '  The  Progress  of  Crime; 
or,  Authentic  Memoirs  of  Marie  Manning,' 
1819,  8vo.  Nearly  all  his  books  exhibit  vio- 
lent anti-Tory  prejudices. 

[Gent.  Mag.  I860,  i.  681 ;  Quarterly  Review, 
liv.  fi;  Atheuaiurn,  1842,  p.  SB3  ;  Brit.  Mlu. 
Cat.]  T.  8. 

HULKE,  JOHN  WHITAKEB  (1830- 
18051,  surgeon,  born  on  0  Nov.  1830, 
fourth  son  of  William  llulke,  surgeon,  li1 
at  Deal  in  Kent.  He  was  from  1843  to] 
educated  at.  the  Moravian  College,  Neuwied. 
Here  he  gained  hi-t  int.iunite  knowledge  of 
the  German  language  and  the  groundwork 
of  his  acquaintance  with  natural  history; 
here,  too,  in  the  Eifel  district,  his  interest 


in  geology  was  first  awakened.  Returning 
to  England  he  attended  King's  College  school 
!  in  1849  he  entered  the 
nodical  department  of  King'*  Col 
don.  He  served  as  a  iTiiwiii  hi  Sir  William 
Bowman  [n.  v.  Suppl.]  at  King's  College  Hos- 

JiUl,  and  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Ucgs  of  Surgeons  of  England  on 
1«  July  lSoii.     11l-  then   returned  to  Deal, 
where  he  acted  as  assistant  to  his  father  dur- 
um attendance  on  the  fatal  illness  of  the 
-  of  Wellington  in  Septembe*  1863,  and 
""    -ward*  served  the  office  of  honse-sur- 
I   Sir   William  Fergusson  [q.  v.J  at 
^a  College  Hospital. 
In  1S&5  Hulke  was  attached  to  the  medi- 
cal stnlTof  the  general  hospital  in  the  Crimea, 
'  'till  of  that  year  he  was  doing 
English  hospital  at  Smyrna.    In 
;  he  left  Smyrna  for  (he  camp  be- 
fijFf"  Sebastopol,  where  he  spent  the  winter 
He  then  returned  to  England, 
and   after  examination   was  elected   a   fel- 
low of  the   Royal  College   of  Surgeons  on 
88  May  1867.    'He  acted  for  a  short  time  a* 
tutor  at  King's  College  Hospital,  where  he 
was  elected  assistant  surgeon  in  1857  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  In  lew  he  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
becoming  full  surgeon  in  1-70.     In  1858  he 
was  elected  assistant  surgeon  at  the  Royal 
'  'j  hlhalmie    Hospital,   Moorfiefda, 
where  he  became  full  surgeon   ii 

:     l-'.Mi. 

ftoju  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
land Hulke  tilled  in  succession  every  office 
Often  to  him,  and  died  daring  his  second  year 
u  president.    Winning  the  Juck*oni«n  priie 

•  iiv    upon   the  morbid 

...  ■         .    ',;.     i!    ',  ,! 

Arris  and  Gale  lecturer  upon  anatomy  and 
■.miner  on  the 
mv  and  physiology  (1876-60), 
1830-89),  and  on  the  dental 
1  u  a  member  of 

ilBBitoiaec, 

M,Bt*i!sh»ir  lecturer  in  1801, 
■nidferhimoDUFab.1895, 


.  Him  being  based  exel n- 

mtAj  on  was  relies  relating  to  the  anatomy 

■  ■  gy  of  tlii)  retina  in  man  and  the 

lowar  animals,  particularly  the  reptiles.   He 

served  no  thr  council    of  the  I 

'. '  Elected  a 
■amber  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1868, 

L.-U^iBi.'prt.iid.Tit  from  ).«.-<■.' t,.,lS84,  find  in 
!■--?  be  was  presented  with  the  Wollnston 
■i(l*o  power  of 


pointed  foreign  secretary,  a  position  ho  held 
until  lie  died. 

In  Febrtttxj  1869  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  fellow  of  Kind's  Col!' 

;■!■■  a  i'"Ni'.-|nnnliiin  in  em  her  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  .Sciem 
delphia,  and  in  1684  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Cambridge  I'hiliwjphir-iil  Si...  . 
was  president  of  the  Pathological  Socierv  ol' 
London  from  1883  to  1885,  president  of  the 
Oph  thai  mo  logical  Society  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1888-7,  and  president  of  the 
Clinical  Society  in  1893-4. 

He  died  in  London  on  19  Feb.  1895,  and 
is  buried  in  (he  cemet ery  at.  Deal .  He  ninr- 
ried,  1  Oct.  18i>8,  Jnlin,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Ridley,  but  they  had  no  children. 

Hulko's  name  is  not  associated  with  any 
brilliant  departure  in  surgery,  hut  he  wa3 
wise  and  quick  to  see  what  surgical  move- 
ments would  stand  the  test  of  time ;  an  early 
supporter  of  aseptic  methods,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  pioneer  in  cerebral  surgery. 
He  was  highly  skilled  too  in  the  special 
branch  of  ophthalmic  surgery  j  he  was  an 
excellent  pathologist,  and  his  Huntarian 
oration  showed  him  to  be  n  first-rate  botanist. 
A  tiaturnl  talent,  aided  by  opportunity,  en- 
abled him  to  make  Important  additions  to 
palaeontology,  more  especially  in  conned i<>n 
with  the  great  extinct  land  reptiles  (Ditw- 
jinuri'a)  of  the  secondary  period.  His  investi- 
gations were  made  in  the  Klmmeridge  clay 
of  the  Dorset  dill's  and  upon  the  Wealden 
reptiles  of  the  clill's  of  llrook  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

[Personal    Xnowledgo  ;  private  information; 
British    Medical   Journal,  1805,  ii.   451  ;   Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Sucitty,  vl.  Iviii.  1S95-1 
D'A.  P. 

HUMPHRY,  Sib  GEORGE  MURRAY 
il,--'0-  lsvlil),  surgeon,  horn  at  Sudbury  in 
Suffolk  on  18  July  1820,  was  third  son  of 
William  Wood  Humphry,  barrister-at-law 
and  distributor  of  stamps  for  Suffolk.  Ha 
was  educated  at  the  grammar  schools  of  Sud- 
bury and  Dedhoro,  and  in  183«  he  waa  ap- 
prenticed to  J.  G.  CrosBe,  surgeon  to  the 
Xorfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital.  In  18-39  he 
iil'i  Norwich  and  entered  as  a  student  at  St. 
Rartholomew's  Hospital  in  London,  where 
he  BUBS  iiml'T  the  i u (1  iii'iii.''-  Ot  Peter  Mere 
Latham  [q. v.J,  William  Lawrence  fa.  v.],  and 
(Sir)  James  Paget  [q.v.  Suppl.]  He  passed 
the  first  M.R.  examination  at  the  London 
University  hi  1840,  obtaining  the  gold  medal 
in  anatomy  and  physiology,  but  he  never  pre- 
sented himself  for  the  tinul culmination.  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England  on  19  Nov.  1841, 
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12  May  1842  lie  became  a  licentiate 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.     In  thesame 

C  three  of  the  surgeons  nt  Adden- 
ke's  Hospital,  Cambridge,  resigned  their 
office,  and  oil  31  Oct.  1842  '  Mr.  Humfrey' 
was  placed  third  out  of  bis  candidates  in  a 
contested  flection  for  the  vacant  posts.  This 
appointment  made  him  the  youngest  hos- 
pital Burgeon  in  England,  and  he  at  once 
began  to  (five  clinical  lectures  and  systematic 
ftlWlhlng  in  surgery.  In  1H47  he  was  invited 
to  act  as  deputy  to  the  professor  of  anatomy, 
and  he  gave  the  lectures  and  demonstrations 
upon  human  anatomy  from  1847  to  1880. 
He  entered  himself  a  fellow-commoner  at 
Downing  Colb-^e  in  1-17,  graduating  M.H. 
in  18.52  and  M.I),  in  18SU  On  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Clark,  the  professor  of 
human  and  comparative  anatomy,  in  1866, 
(lie  duties  of  the  chair  were  recast,  and 
Humphry  was  elected  professor  of  human 
anatomy  in  the  university.  He  held  this 
office  until  lNrvl,  when  In*  resigned  it  for  the 
newly  founded  but  unpaid  professorship  of 
surgery.  In  1869  lie  succeeded  I'rofessor 
(afterwiinls  Sir")  George  l-Mwurd  Paget [q. v.], 
who  was  then  fleeted  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, us  the  representative  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge  on  the  General  Medical  Council. 
In  l--iHi.-  deliven-d  I  be  lied-  le.'liire  before 
the  university  of  Uiimbridge,  tailing  '  Man, 
Fast,  Present,  and  Future'  as  the  subject  of 
his  address.  He  served  on  the  council  of 
the  senate  of  the  university,  he  was  an  hono- 
rary fellow  of  Downing,  and  in  1884  he  was 
elected  a  professorial  fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

At  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
land Humphry  tilled  all  the  offices  which  hie 
physical  strength  and  his  devotion  to  the  uni- 
versity of  ( 'umbridge  would  permit.  Elected 
a  fellow  on  2ti  Aug.  1844,  when  he  was  still 
a  vear  below  the  statutory  age,  lie  served  as 
a  member  of  the  council  "from  1804  to  1884, 
was  Arris  and  Gale  lecturer  on  anatomy  and 
physiology  from  1871  to  187'!,amember  of  t  ha 
court  of  examiners  from  1877  to  1887,  and 
Hunterian  oratnr  in  1879.  lie  declined  to  be 
nominated  for  the  offices  of  vice-president 
and  president. 

He  was  elected  a  F.R.S.  in  18.W.  and  lie 
served  on  the  council  of  this  society  1870-1. 
He  was  long  a  member  of  the  ltritish  Medi- 
cal Association,  acting  first  as  secretary  and 
afterwarda  as  president  of  thu  Cambridge 
and  Huntingdon  branch.  He  delivered  the 
address  in  surgery  at  the  general  meeting 
held  at  Cambridge  in  1856,  presided  in  the 

""  of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  the 
ter  meeting  in  1882,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  whole  association  at  the  Cam- 


bridge  meeting  in  1381.  In  1807  he  presided 
over  the  physiological  section  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  in  1870  he  gave  six  lectures  on  the 
nr.liir.^ciiir.!  of  the  human  body  as  a  part 
of  the  Fullerian  course  nt  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  London.  He  took  an  active 
in  the  formation  of  the  Cambridge  M« 
Society,  and  for  some  time  was  president. 
lie  presided  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Sanitary  Society  of  Great  Uritai 
London  in  1882  and  in  Glaagoi 
In  1887  he  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Pathological  Society  of  London  during  the 
years  1891-3.    He  was  kniirhted  in  If"" 

Humphry  died  at   his    residence, 
Lodge,  "ti  21  Sept.  !■-:«;,  iin.l  is  buried  at  1 
Mill  Komi  cemetery,  Cambridge.      A  bust 
"Wiles  was  presented  to  Addenbrooke's  not- 
pi  tal  by  the  vice-chili Ilor  of  the  university. 

A  portrait  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Ouless,  R.  A.,  hangs 
in  the  Fitiwillinm  Museum,  and  has  been  en- 


Professor  Humphry  as  a  freeman  of  his  native 
town,  is  in  the  public  bull  at  Sudbury,  Suf- 
folk. 

He  married,  in  September  1849,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Robert  McXab,  surgeon, 
of  lipping,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  and 
one  son,  Mr.  Alfred  Paget  Humphry,  se 
esquire  bedell  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Beginning  as  a  general  practitioner  wit 
out  a  practice,  poor  and  without  influi 
Humphry  became  the  most  influential  n 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge,   and  c 
verted  its  insignificant  medical  school  i 
one  which  is  world-renowned.     Before 
things  he  was  a  scientific  man  and  a  < 
lector.     The  Museum  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gical Pathology  engrossed  much  of  his  at- 
tention,  and   many   of  his   holidays   were 
spent    in  journeys   designed    expressly   to 
secure  specimens  to  fill  its  Bhelves.     As  an 
anatomist  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  workers 
who   attempted   to   bring  human   anatomy 
into  line  with  the  growing  scieuce  of  mor- 
phology.    He   was   a  good  and   successful 
surgeon,  though    a    great,  operation  waj 
severe  trial  to  him.     He  was  the   first 
England   to  remove   successfully  a  tumour 
from  the  male  bladder,  and  one  of  the  first 
to  advocate  the  advantages   to   be  derived 
from  the  suprapubic  method.     He  had  no 
amusements  and  was  sparing  in  all  that  con- 
cerned hia  own  indulgence,  but  1 

itable  and  in  large  matters   profusely 
Having   begun   poor,  he   ended 
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rich.    Be  wa*  full  of  research  and 

and  generally  succeeded  in  gelling  his  own 

wmv,  but  hia  nima  were  unselfish  and  were 

always  directed  to  the  improvement  of  his 

profession. 

Humphry's  works  were:  1.  *A  Treatise 
OB  the  Human  Skeleton,  including  the 
■  uliridge,  1858, 8  vo;  an  important 
work  containing  IW  results  of  original  re- 
•Mich  in  tmtu  directions.  The  excellent 
plate*  by  which  the  book  is  illustrnted  were 
drawn  by  his  wife.  2.  '  On  the  Coagula- 
:■-■  Blood  in  the  Venous  System 
during  life,' Cambridge,  1869, 8vo;  of  this 
subject  ba  had  had  painful  experience  dur- 
ing'his  own  illnesses.  3.  'The  Human  Foot 
and  the  Human  Hand,'  Cambridge  and 
London,  1801,  12nio.  4.  ' Observations  in 
Myology,'  Cambridge  and  London,  1872, 
8vo.  8.  •  Cambridge :  lbs  Town,  University, 
and  College*,'  Cambridge,  1880,  12mo  ;  a 
very  excellent  little  guide  book.  7.  '  Old 
Age:  the  Results  of  Information  received 
respecting  nearly  Nine  Hundred  Persona 
who  bad  attained  the  Age  of  Eighty  Years, 
including  Seventy-four  Centenarians,'  Cam- 
bridge, 1889.  Humphry  was  also  founder 
and  co-editor  (with  S~ir  William  Turner, 
M.D.I  of  th>?  'Journal  of  Anatomy  and 
Fkyaiology,'  Cambridge  and  London,  1886.     | 

{PertooaL  knowlniige  ;  private  information; 
Train.  Royal  Mud.  and  Chirurg.  Spa,  IB97.  ml 
Uii.  Bt.  B-irtholonieVs  Hospital  Reports, 
1898,  vol.  rail]  D'A.  P. 

HUNGERFORD,  Mrs.  MARGARET 
WOLFE  (16G6P-1897),  novelist,  eldeat 
daughter  of  Canon  Fitzjobn  Stannus  Hamil- 
ton, near-choral  of  Ross  Cathedral  and  rector 
Cork,  was  born  about  1866,  and 
educated  in  Ireland.  Her  early  home  was  at 
bVl,  eo.  Cork.  She  married,  first, 
Edward  Argles,  a  Dublin  solicitor,by  whom 
she  had  three  daughters;  and,  secondly, 
Mr.  Thnraan  H.  Hungerford,  by  whom  she 
had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  She  died 
of   typhoid    fever   at   Handon   on   24   Jan. 

:i  wrfnri.l  wrote  over  thirty  novels 
dealing  with  the  more  frivolous  aspects  of 
modem  society.  They  had  a  great  vogue  in 
their  day.  The  first,  'Phyllis,'  appeared  in 
:Liost  popular  of  all  was  perhaps 
'  Molly  Bawn  '  (1878).  Most  of  the  books 
appeared  anonymously,  but  a  few  bore  the 
iMcodoovm  *Tbe  Duchess.'  Her  plots  are 
and  conventional,  hut  she  possessed  the 
of  reproducing  faithfully  the  tone  of 


HUNT.  ALFRED  WILLIAM    (1830- 

1808),  landscape  painter,  bom  at  Liverpool 
on  15  Nov.  1830,  was  the  seventh  child,  and 
the  only  son  who  survived  infancy,  of  the 
painter  Andrew  Hunt  [q.  v.j,  by  his  marriage 
with  Sarah  Sanderson.  He  was  educated 
at  t  he  Liverpool  collegiate  school,  and  gained 
ii  erholnr-hip  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1848.  In  1851  he  won  the  NVudi- 
gate  prize  for  English  verse,  (he  subject  being 
'Nineveh,'  and  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1862. 
In  1863  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  his 
college,  which  he  resigned  on  his  marriage  in 
1881.  In  1882  the  college  paid  him  the  com- 
pliment of  electing  him  an  honorary  follow. 
He  had  painted  since  the  age  of  eight 
under  his  father's  instruction,  and  had  spent 
his  vacations  during  his  school  and  college 
days  in  sketching  from  nature  in  Scotland, 
Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Devonshire,  and 
in  1860  on  the  Rhine.  He  had  exhibited 
drawings  at  a  very  early  age  at  the  Liver- 
pool Academy,  of  which  he  became  a  member 
in  1850,  and  later  at  the  Portland  Clallery 
in  London.  At  Oxford  he  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  writings  of  John  Raskin  and 
by  the  art  of  Turner.  James  Wyatt,  the 
well-known  print-seller  in  the  High  Street, 


him  to  adopt  painting  as  a  profesi 
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hesitated 

scholar,  a  clear  and  ready  speaker,  and  took 
much  interest  in  politics  as  well  as  litera- 
ture ;  but  he  was  first  and  foremost  on  artist, 
and  Wyatt  turned  the  scale  in  18G4  by 
giving  him  a  commission  to  go  to  Wales  and 
paint  as  much  as  he  could.  In  that  year  he 
exhibited  a  picture, '  Wast  dale  Head  from 
Styhead  Pass,  Cumberland,'  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  two  years  later  a  small  oil- 
painting  by  him, '  Llvn  Idwal,  Carnarvon- 
shire,' was  huug  on  the  line.  It  wus  much 
praised  by  Ruskin,  and  was  followed  by 
other  landscapes.  These,  however,  were  too 
much  in  the  pre- Rap  b  eel  it  c  manner  to  find 
favour   with  the  hanging   committee.      In 

1857  his  pictures  were  badly  hung,  and  in 

1858  an  elaborate  work,  'The  Track  of  an 
Old- World  Glacier,'  was  refused.  Ruskin 
protested  vehemently  in  his  notes  on  the 
Academy  against  the  treatment  of  Hunt,  but 


close  touch  with  the  pre- 
Raphaelites,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood,  and  he  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  th e  Hogarth  Club.  He  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  each  year  from  I860  to  1809, 
but  his  pictures  were  badly  hung,  and  after 


that  time  persistently  refuse  J,  till  he  ceased 
to  send  them  in.  This  discouragement 
caused  him  almost  to  abandon  oil-paiuting, 
though  be  was  no  less  gifted  in  the  use  of 
oils  than  in  that  of  water-colours.  In  186J 
lie  was  unanimously  elected  an  associate  of 
the  Old  Water-colour  Society,  to  which  he 
became  a  regular  contributor.  He  was 
elected  a  full  member  in  1804.  For  about 
seven  years  be  worked  in  water-colours  only, 
but  in  1870  lit!  again  exhibited  an  oil-] minting 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  continued  to 
do  so  occasionally  till  within  a  few  yean  of 
his  death.  His  contributions  amounted  in 
all  to  thirty-seven.  At  the  gallery  in  Pall 
Mall  East  he  exhibited  more  than  three 
hundred  water-colours,  and  these  represent 
only  a  small  proportion  of  his  life's  work, 
for  he  was  a  rapid  though  a  very  careful 
worker.  He  devoted  much  time  and  energy 
to  the  sorvice  of  the  Royal  Water-colour 
Society,  as  it  has  been  called  sinco  1881  : 
this  advance  and  the  prosperity  which  the 
society  has  enjoyed  in  recent  years  were  due 
in  some  measure  to  Hunt's  exertion?.  I[R 
was  a  trustee  of  the  society  from  1879  on- 
wards, and  acted  as  deputy-president  in  1888. 
He  was  largely  instrumental  in  organising 
the  Art  Club,  for  social  meetings  and  tem- 
porary loan  exhibitions,  in  connection  with 
the  society,  which  was  formed  in  1883. 

After  bis  marriage  in  1861  Hunt  lived 
for  a  time  at  Durham,  but  in  186.1  lie  came 
to  London  and  took  a  house,  1  Tor  Villus 
(afterwards  called  10  Tor  Gardens),  Camp- 
den  Hill,  Kensington,  which  had  been  occu- 
pied previously  by  Mr.  James  Clarke  Hook 
and  Mr,  Iloltnnn  Hunt.  This  was  his  resi- 
dence during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
he  died  there  on  3  May  189fl.  A  fine  and 
representative  loan  collection  of  his  works 
waa  exhibited  in  the  following  year  at  the 
private  gallery  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club.  Exhibitions  had  been  held  in  his 
lifetime  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  and  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art  Society*  in  New 
Bond  Street  (1884). 

On  16  Nov.  1861  Hunt  married  Margaret, 
second  daughter  of  James  llaine  [q.  v.]  Mrs. 
Hunt,  who,  with  three  daughters,  survives 
him,  is  the  anthoresa  of  several  novels. 

Hunt  painted  much  at  Durham,  on  the 
Tees,  and  at  Whitby  and  other  places  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  England,  but  also  on  the 
Thames  (Sonning,  Pangbourne,  Windsor, 
&c),  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  in  Switzerland, 
on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle, and  in  Italy, Sicily, 
and  Greece,  during  a  tour  of  nine  months 
in  1  Stilt  -70.  He  visited  America  and  painted 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  a  season  of  exceptional 
drought.     He  was  a  devoted  disciple,  but  by 


no  means  a  mere  imitator,  of  Turner.  Like 
Turner,  h*  was  a  painter  of  the  sky,  of 
cloud,  sunshine,  and  mist.  He  used  water- 
colour  with  an  exquisite  purity  and  delicacv, 
and  was  no  less  diligent  in  the  exact  study 
of  nature  than  in  acquiring  mastery  over  the 
technicalities  of  his  art.  He  took  a  verv 
high  view  of  the  function  of  the  artist,  and 
had  a  deep  and  reverent  love  for  the  beauty 
of  the  world  as  a  manifestation  of  the  divine. 
His  sincere  and  modest  work,  inspired  by 
an  aim  so  spiritual,  did  not  show  to  advan- 
tage in  a  mixed  exhibition,  and  failed  to 
attract,  the  attention  it  deserved,  especially 
at  the  Academy;  but  bis  reputation  with 
collectors  and  good  judges  of  art  stand* 
high,  and  is  certain  to  increase.  Most  of 
his  pictures  are  in  private  hands;  '  Windsor 
Castle' (1889)  is  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  and 
'  Working  Late'  (exhibited  in  1873)  is  ii 
the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. 

[Timea,  6  May  18B8;  Daily  Graphic,  7  Ma 
1898-  Illustrated  London  News.  I ti  May  1836 
wiili  portrait;  Athenvum.  9  May  1896;  Cata- 
logue of  Exhibition  at  Burlington  pine  Arts 
Club,  with  introduction  by  Cosmo  Monkhonw ; 
other  exhibition  catalogue* ;  Graves's  Diet,  (if 
Artists;  private  information.]  CD. 

HUNTER,  ROBERT  (1823-1897),  lexi- 
cographer, theologian,  and  missionary,  born 
at  N'uwhurgh,  Fifeshire,on3Sept.l823,ww 
son  of  John  M.  Hunter,  a  native  of  Wig- 
townshire, and  Agues  Strickland  of  invers- 
ion, Lancashire.  His  father  was  a  collector 
in  her  majesty's  excise.  Hunter  attended  at 
the  university  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  gra- 
duated in  1840.  He  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  connection  with  education  in  Ber- 
muda and  resided  there  for  two  years, 
account  of  his  work  as  a  naturalist  while 
in  Bermuda  he  attracted  the  attention  and 
elicited  the  warm  commendation  of  f" 
William  Jackson  Hooker  [a. v.]  of  Kew,  a 
of  Sir  Richard  Owen  [q.  v.],  both  of  whom 
advised  him  to  devote  himself  to  branches 
of  natural  Bcience.  Hunter,  however,  pre- 
ferred to  continue  his  studies  for  the  mini- 
stry of  the  free  church  of  Scotland,  and, 
having  attended  the  requisite  theological 
classes  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  of  the  free  church.  On  22  Oct. 
1840  he  was  ordained  colleague  of  Stephen 
Hislop  q.v.]  of  the  free  church  missic 
Nagpore,  Central  India.  He  gave  nine  y 
of  distinguished  service  to  the  educational 
and  evangelistic  advancement  of  that  popu- 
lous district,  and  while  doing  so  made  several 
important  discoveries  in  geological  science. 
But  failure  of  health  compelled  him  in  1855 
to  return  home.  He  subsequently  assisted 
Alexander  Duff  [q.v.]  in  forming  missionary 
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in    [he   free  church,  nnd  from 
tutor  in  the 
■  ■.  i  lie  presbyterian  church 
. 

■  under  of  Hunter**  1  ' 
■ 

engaged  in  editing  the 
il.lishc'1     in 
1^*9,  in.fpiv»"l  in  lSOii  by  the  proprietor 
I    :     aide'  as  *  Lloyd's  finer-' 
Joydii    Dictionary.*     Bir   Richard  Owen 
:  t-olosul  work.'    It  is  a  monu-  i 
!■!•■  knowledge,  clear  arrangement. 
He  also  pub- 
School  Teacher's  Bible 
now   known   u  Ciisell's 
Bible  Dictionary '  (1894),  and  was 
a  froqiurat   contributor  to  the  '  British  and 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review  '  and  other  reli- 
gk»u  journals  and  periodicals  of  the  day, 

■  imaged  i"  literary  work  Hunter 
also  continued  to  render  good  service  in 
«Ttnf«listic  work  in  London,     lie  founded 

i  it    Docks    Sunday    school    and 

■  with    the  pes  by  term  n 

I'liurch   nf   England,  and   for  over 

-etigiotu 

■■■■-■-itv  of Aberdeen  conferred  the 
dnpMOfLL.I>.upon  Hnnter  in  I 
wa*  *lw>  a  fellow  of  the  Ueologicol  Society, 
a  member  of  the  British  Archioologicnl  So- 
1  ■  u  connected  with  other  learned 
bodies.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  lenrning,  of 
ttatnments,  and  of  great 

and  retirtn.  .■  auine  piety, 

Ho  died  OH  I  rHsidence  in 

,  earnest  preacher  of  the 

rospel   and  a  devoted    missionory,  he   will 

ibered  as  an  experienced 

nd  ii  skilful  lexicographer. 

rks    already   mentioned, 

I .  '  History   of  India,' 

1803.     -2.  •  History  of  the  Missions  of  the 

;oi.l  in  India  and  Africa,' 

[Infra-math.- a  ehiifly  from  the  litr.  W.  Hume 
FJliut.  Banuliottoiu.   by  whom   a  memoir    of 
1      I  ihorlly;  in  ths  Brit. 
IV.  Huntrr'a  wurks  are  ascribed  to   two 
ntpraom.]  T.  B  J. 

•STER.  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER 
r.   born  in   Aberdeen  on 

chant,  by  Ins  wife,  Mar- 
■ 
A  at  the  cnimmar  school  and 

: 

-..   with  a  high 
pUoe  is  the  burHary  competition.     In  1862- 


• 


ISfitf  he  was  first  prizeman  in  logic,  moral 
philosophy,  Christian  evidences,  botany, 
and  chemistry,  and  in  1864  graduated  as 
.M.A.  with  •  the  highest  honours '  in  mental 
philosophy  and  in  natural  science.  Be- 
sides several  prizes  he  gained  the  Ferguson 
scholarship  in  mental  philosophy,  and  the 
Murray  scholarship  awarded  hy  the  univer- 
sity after  a  competitive  examination  in  all  the 
subjects  of  the  arts  curriculum,  With 
this  successful  record  he  was  encouraged  to 
read  for  the  bar,  and  entered  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1865.  After  taking  numerous 
exhibitions  awarded  by  the  council  of  legal 
education,  and  passing  his  examinations 
with  first-class  honours,  he  was  called  to 
the    English   bar   in    1867,  and  joined   the 

For  some  years  1  lunter's  work  was  almost 
entirely  educational.  In  18ttt*  he  gained 
the  'proximo  occesstt  Shaw  fellowship ' 
in  philosophy,  which,  like  the  I 
is  open  to  graduates  of  nil  Scottish  univer- 
sities. Shortly  afterwards  he  took  the 
Blackw ell  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  and  on  7  Aug.  1869 
was  appointed  professor  of  Roman  law  at 
University  College,  London.  His  ehi-s  was 
■-.  bat  he  devoted  much  time  to 
the  preparation  of  his  lectures,  and  elabo- 
rated a  logical  arrangement  of  the  subject, 
which  afterwords  appeared  in  his  text- 
books. Iu  1878  he  resigned  the  chair  of 
Roman  law,  and  on  2  Nov.  was  appointed 
professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the  same 
college.  His  lectures  on  this  subject  during 
the  four  years  he  held  the  chair  contained 
much  valuable  criticism  of  Austen  and 
other  writers,  but  the  matter  was  not  pub- 
lished except,  in  a  few  magazine  articles. 
Under  the  influence  of  John  BtUSIt  Mill  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  for  the 
political  enfranchisement  of  women,  nnd 
aided  in  obtaining  for  them  opportunities  of 
higher  education.  In  1875,  following  the 
example    of  Professor  John   Eliot.   Cairnes 

1q.  v.],  he  admitted  women  to  his  class  in 
toman  law,  and  extended  to  them  the  same 
privilege  when  he  afterwards  became  pro- 
feseorofjurisprudence.  In  1 8^2  he  resigned 
his  chair  of  jurisprudence  at  University 
College,  nnd  in  the  same  year  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of 
Aberdeen.  While  professor  at  University 
College  HuntfiT  acted  from  time  to  time  as 
■>xamin>.-r  in  I  Ionian  law  iim.lJTirj.priirti-tir.-e  at 
the  university  of  Loudon,  and  he  wrote  on 
social  and    political   subjects  in    the  '  Ex- 


and  other  newspapers.     He  ' 
litor  of  the  '  Weekly  I  ■ 
In  Io"fi  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  00  the  '  Law  of 
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Muter  and  Servant,'  and  gave  muck  atten-  ;  in  old  age  penaiona,  which  he  waa  the 
tion  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law  aa  it  j  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  p^rlm** 
affected  labour  dispute*.  On  retiring  from  j  and  gave  valuable  assistance  to  those 
his  chair  at  University  College  in  1882  •  tempting  to  bring  forward  a  feasible  scJm 
Hunter  gave  whatever  time  was  not  occupied  ,  Bat  his  health  was  rapidly  failing,  am 
in  professional  pursuits  to  political  contro-  j  seldom  intervened  in  debate  during  hit 
Tersy.  In  conjunction  with  his  friend,  '  maining  years  in  parliament.  In  1891! 
James  Barclay,  M.P.  for  Forfarshire,  he  took  j  was  re-elected  as  member  for  North  A) 
part  in  the  attempts  then  being  made  by  ■  deen  by  a  majority  of  3^48,  but  retired  t 
Kwglioh  and  Scottish  tenant  farmers  to  ob-  parliament  in  the  following  year  owing 
tain  compensation  for  improvements.  He  ,  the  state  of  his  health.  On  the  recomm 
also  took  up  in  the  same  interest  the  question  :  dation  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  he  was  awar 
of  railway  rates,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  (  a  civil  list  pension  of  200/.  He  died 
important  improvements  in  restrictions  on  j  21  July  1806  at  Cults  in  Aberdeenshire, 
charges  and  in  the  classification  of  goods  Hunters  most  important  work  waa 
and  rates.  He  collected  some  materials  for  j  Systematic  and  Historical  Exposition 
a  work  on  private  bill  legislation,  but  this  '  Roman  Law  in  the  order  of  a  Code  embo 
was  never  completed.  ing  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  of  Justini 

In  1885  Hunter  was  elected  member  of  i  translated  into  English  by  J.  A.  Cross,'  L 
parliament  for  the  north  division  of  Aber-  \  don,  1870 ;  2nd  edit,  enlarged,  1885.    1 
deen  by  a  majority  of  3.900  over  the  con-  ■  chief  characteristic  of  this  work  waa 
servative  candidate.     His  friendship  with    order  of  arrangement,  which  was  baaed 
Charles  BradUugh  [q.  v.  SuppL]  and  his  \  that  recommended  by  Bentham  for  a  d 
intimate  acquaintance  with  natives  from  In-  !  code.     Under  the  head  of  'contracts'  so 
dia  who  had  passed  through  his  hands  as  law  '  important  criticisms  of  Maine's  theory  of  1 
students  had  familiarised  him  with  Indian    origin  of  Stipulatio  are  given,  and  urn 
questions,  and  on  21  Jan.  1886  he  began  his    'ownership*  a  new  theory  respecting  be 
career  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  moving    fide  Possesaio  is  put  forward  entirely  oppoj 
an  amendment  to  the  address  expressing  re-  !  to  that  of  Savignv.    The  '  Introduction 
gret  that  the  revenues  of  India  had  been  .  Roman  Law,'  which  appeared  in  1880  (I 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  military    ed.  1885),  was  a  smaller  work  contain] 
operations  in  Ava  without  the  consent  of    such  parts  of  the  subject  as  students  requii 
parliament.    This  was  withdrawn  at  Glad-  '  for  pass  examinations, 
stone's  suggestion.  I      Besides  the  above  works  Hunter  pi 

At  the  general  election  in  the  same  year  i  lished  *  The  Trial  of  Muluk  Chand  for  t 
Hunter  declared  himself  in  favour  of  home  |  Murder  of  his  own  Child :   a  Romance 
rule,  and  was  returned  for  North  Aberdeen  j  Criminal  Administration  in  Bengal.     Wi 
unopposed.    In  1888  he  was  appointed  by    an  Introduction  by  W.  A.  Hunter,  LL.1 
the  council  of  legal  education  reader  in  Roman  i  M.P.,*  1888. 
law,  international  law,  and  jurisprudence.  |      [Personal  knowledge.]  B.X). 

Next  year  the  government,  when  legislating  ' 

on  local  government  in  Scotland,  appro-  |      HUNTER,  Sib  WILLIAM  WILSC 
priated  probate  duty  to  the  payment  of  the    (1840-1900 »,  Indian  civilian,  historian,  ai 


fees  of  children  taking  the  three  lowest  stan- 
dards in  elementary  schools.  In  1890  Hunter 
saw  the  chance  of  completely  freeing  ele- 


publicist,  was  born  on  15  July  1840.  £ 
father  was  Andrew  Galloway  Hunter* 
Glasgow  manufacturer,  who  came  from  De 


mentarv  education  from  tne  payment  of  fees,  j  holm  in  Roxburghshire.  His  mother,  la 
and  urged  that  the  increase  in  the  duties,  :  bella,  was  a  younger  sister  of  James  Wilat 
which  the  government  then  imposed  on  !  (1805-1860)  ;<Lt/,  and  he  was  thus  coi 
spirits,  should  pay  the  fees  in  elementary  I  nected  with  Walter  Bagehot  jq.  t.],  wl 
schools  on  the  standards  above  the  three    married  a  daughter  of  James  VN  ilson.    £ 


lowest.  This  he  succeeded  in  carrying,  and 
thus  secured  wholly  free  elementary  educa- 
tion for  Scotland.  "  For  this  service  he  re- 
ceived the  freedom  of  his  native  city  in  1890. 
On  27  Jan.  1891  Hunter  moved  that  the 
resolution  refusing  permission  to  Bradlaugh 
to  take  the  oath  or  make  affirmation  should 
be  expunged  from  the  records  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  this  was  carried  without 
a  division.    He  had  always  been  interested 


was  educated  at  Glasgow,  first  at  the  act 
demy  and  afterwards  at  the  university,  whe 
he  graduated  B~\.  in  1800.  He  then  spa 
some  months  in  study  at  Paris  and  Bon 
acquiring  lamong  other  things)  a  usef 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit.  At  the  open  con 
petition  for  the  Indian  civil  service  in  186 
he  came  out  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

On  arriving  in  India  in  November  186 
Hunter  was  posted  to  the  lower  provinces  < 
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Hunter 


n  materials  fi 


■.■■  linl ment  was  that  of 

1  magistral.--  and  collector  in  the  re- 

hum,     Here,  in  addition 

.   ie  ransacked  old  records 

d  local  traditions,  io  order  to  oh- 

3  for  publication.    It  is  ctiarac- 

icalikeof  his  industry  and  his  ambition 

library  venture  took  tbe  form, 

nf  a  slight  magazine  article,  but  of  a 

historical  work,  intended  to  be 

i,  entitled' The  Annali 

1   Bengal.1      On   its  publication   in 

■■■  -i veil    with    universal 

v.   found  n  voice  to   make 

.'  Iiiiitii-ifiition  not  only 

-i!.!.'   btH    attractive.     The  book  has 

h  nix  editions.     In  1ST:.' 

pet  in  ire  important  work,  in  two 

i  province  which  will 

for  its  far-famed  temple 

lanath,  and  which  at  that  time   had 

.1  notice  as  the  sceneof  a  disas- 

Anothei  publication  of  these 

ja  was  'A  Comparative  Dictionary 

Ni'ii-Arvnu    Languages  of   India  and 

glossary  of  139 

"a  based  mainly  upon  the  collections 

■  I  Fughtan  Hodgson  [q.  v. 
with  apolitical  dissertation  on  the 

i  in  government,  with  the 
1  trili^.  (If  tlii-  work  it  should 
tlmt  tlie  author  subsequently 
UK  of  the  linguistic  inductions, 
■0  far  as  to  describe  it  as  one  *  for 
■  Opportunities  ud  my  knowledge 
i  i ntiil-'<jnjit-'.' 

iwliilit,  ilniitiT  had  been  selected  by 

■  -Niise   perhaps  the  moat 
twpriae   that   has  ever 

Jrtnken  by  any  government— a  sta- 

.!■  Indian  empire,  such 

■j    i       attempted  one 

i  year*  ego  for  Scotland,      At  this 

difficult  to  realise  the 

■Mice  !h:ii  then,  prevailed 

■I  to  the  fundamental  facta  upon 

mat    be  based. 

'  .nl  |j.-.'ii  till,  ti.  mid   tli" 

if  population  found  ac- 
Bach  of  tin-  provinci  ■ 

if  Its  knowledge  of  the 
. 

■    icrcise  th" 
■  1  should  arise 

;■  uniformiM  in  the  exe- 
lu  July  1860  Lord 


llty   <  to 


Mayo  placed  Hunter  on  special  duty 
submit  a  comprehensive  scheme 
the  information  already  collected,  for  pre- 
scribing the  principles  according  to  which 
all  local  gazetteers  are  in  future  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  for  the  consolidation  into  one 
work  of  the  whole  of  the  materials  that 
may  be.  available.'  This  task  Occupied  the 
neit  twelve  years  of  Hunter's  life.  His  first 
duty  was  to  travel  over  the  whole  of  India, 
so  as  to  put  himself  into  communication 
with  the  Infill  officials,  and  see  things  with 
bis  own  eyes.  These  tours,  often  repeated, 
gave  him  an  acquaintance  with  even  corner 
of  the  peninsula  such  as  few  others  could 
boast.  As  was  to  be  expected,  he  encoun- 
tered some  opposition  and  not  a  little  per- 
sona! criticism,  directed  chiefly  against  the 
imiti.rm  msI  •■hi  ol"spr-l]iug|>]nec-names  which 
■  -in  to  introduce.  lint  his  en- 
thusiasm and  diplomacy  tinsllv  triumphed 
over  all  obttacUs,  The  llimterian  com- 
promise, based  upon  a  transliteration  of  ver- 
nacular names,  without  any  diacritical  marks 
but  with  a  concession  to  the  old  spelliug  of 

5 laces  that  have  become  historical,  has  gra- 
uully  won  acceptance  even  in  English  news- 
papers. 

In  September  1671  tbe  new  post  of 
direct i ir-geutTul  of  statistic*  to  the  govern- 
ment of  India  was  created  for  Hunter,  who 
was  further  privileged  to  spi-n d  long  period  •= 
in  England  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
the  work.  In  addition  to  supervising  the 
local  editors  and  drawing  up  the  scheme  of 
the  '  Imperial  (oizetteer.'  lie  took  upon  him- 
self Bengal,  the  largest  and  least,  known 
province  in  India,  ami  also  Assam,  which 
then  formed  an  integral  part  of  Bengal. 
'The  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal'  was 
published  in  twenty  volumes  between  1875 
and  1877.  The  city  of  Calcutta  is  omitted, 
but  tbe  last  volume  contains  a  valuable 
appendix  on  fishes  and  plants.  '  The  Sla- 
tistical  Account  of  Assam'  followed,  in  two 
volumes,  in  1679.  The  other  local  gazetteers 
compiled  in  India  raise  the  total  number  of 
volumes  to  1 26,  aggregating  (10,000  pages. 
Meanwhile  (he  task  of  condensing  this 
enormous  moss  of  material  into  '  The  Im- 

?>rialCin*«tteerof  India'  was  going  on  apace, 
he  first  edition,  in  nine  volumes,  appeared 
in  1661 ;  and  a  second  edition,  whic' 


■1)1.  d     ( 


rating  the  latest  at 

the  census  of  1881,  appeared  in  1885-  7.     1 1 

is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  will  rank 
among  the  monumental  works  of  reference 
which  our  generation  has  produced.  Hunter, 
■  :  I  not  accomplish  nil  this  .-.iiifjh'- 
hnpded.     Among  his  many  gifts  was  that 
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of  getting  their  best  work  out  of  his  assis-  genie  a?  Oxford.    After  spending  a  few  ye« 

tants,   who  were  content  to  merge  them-  in  the  city  and   being   initiated  into  acj 

selves   in  his   identity.     But   his  was  the  demical  life,  he  bought  a  plot  of  groun 

mind  that  planned  the  whole,  and  his  the  about  three  miles  oat  on  the  Evnsham  roai 

energy  that  caused  it  to  appear  with  such  on  the  slope  of  the  Wit  ham  Woods,  con 

Erompt  it  ude.    The  stamp  of  his  own  special  manding  a  view  over  the  Vallev  of  the  Whil 

andiwork  may  be  found  in  the  article  on  Horse.  "  Here  he  built  a  comfortable  houa- 

*  India/  which  was  reissued  in  1895  in  a  which  he  called  Oaken  Holt,  with  accon 

revised  form  under  the  titl?  of  *  The  Indian  modation  for  his  library  and  also  for  hi 

Empire:    its  Peoples,    History,  and    Pro-  horses  and  his  dogs.    The  superabundant 

ducts/  forming  a  volume    of   8-">2   pages,  of  his  energy  found  vent  in  many  form 

Here  he  has  given  a  summary  of  his  opinions  especially  in  travel;  but  he  never  allows 

about  many  vexed  questions  in  the  ethnical  pleasure  to  interfere  with  work.     In  form* 

and  religious  history  of  early  India,  which  times  he  had  written  much  for  the '  Calcutt 

he  had  at  one  time  noped  to  treat  at  greater  Englishman/     He  now  became  a   reguli 

length.    Specially  valuable  is  the  account  contributor  to  the*  Times/  where  his  weekl 

given  from  original  sources  of  the  growth  of  articles  on  Indian  affairs  exercised  great  ix 

Christianity  in  Southern  India.    A  conden-  nuence.    One  of  the  first  things  that  he  di 

sation  of  this  important   work  for  school  after  settling  at  Oxford  was  to  arrange  wit 

use,  entitled  '  A  Brief  Ilistory  of  the  Indian  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  for  th 

Peoples '  (1880),  has  sold  to  the  number  of  publication  of  a  series  of  little  volumes  calle 

nearly  ninety  thousand  copies,  and  has  been  *  The  Rulers  of  India."    These  were  intende 

translated  into  five  vernacular  languages.  as  historical  retrospects  rather  than  person! 

In   1881,  after  the  first  edition  of  the  biographies,  their  object  being  to  awake 

1  Imperial  Gazetteer*  had  passed   through  popular  interest  in  the  spectacle  afforded  b 

the  press,  Hunter  returned  to  India  as  an  the  gradual  growth  of  our  eastern  empin 

additional  member  of  the  governor-general's  He  opened  the  series,  which  now  consists  < 

council.    This  appointment,  which  is  equi-  twenty-eight  volumes,  with  a  model  memoi 

valent  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  was  twice  on  the  administration  of  Lord   Dalhotiai 

renewed,  making  a  term  of  six  years.    Dur-  \l$90i.  and  followed  it  up  with '  Lord  Maya 

ing  this  period  his  most  important  duty  was  condensed  froma  full-length  biography  whic 

to  preside  over  the  commission  on  educa-  he  had  previously  written  in  two  volume 

tion,  appointed  in  1882  to  regulate  the  diver-  ^  1875  V    That  biography  of  Lord  Mayo  i 

gent  systems  that   had  grown   up  in  the  notable  for  containing  an  admirable  analysi 

several  provinces.    The  report  of  the  com-  of  the  machinery  of  the  supreme  governmen 

mission,  drafted  by  Hunter's  hand  and  almost  in  India  which  controls  the  local  administn 

wholly  accepted  by  the  government,  marks  tions.     In  a  book  entitled  '  Bombay,  1886 1 

a  new  departure  in  the  increased  attention  1890'  (1S92),  Hunter  supplemented  this  b 

paid  to  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  a  detailed  examination  of  the  administratio 

masses,  and  in  the  recognition  of  private  en-  of  the  Western  Presidency,  under  the  go 

terprise,  whether  displayed  by  missionaries  vernorship  of  Lord  Reay.    He  had  at  on 

or  by  the  people  themselves.  All  subsequent  time  hoped  to  write  the  life  of  Sir  Bartl 

improvement  in  education  has  been  upon  the  Frere  [q.v.],  the  greatest  of  recent  governoi 

lines  of  this  report.     Hunter  was  also   a  of  Bombay;  but  this  project  fell  througl 

member  of  the  commission  on  finance  that  Instead,  he  took  up  the  biography  of  Bria 

sat  in  1886,  and  he  was  sent  to  England  Houghton  Hodgson,  the  veteran  orientalist 

in  1884  to  give  evidence  before  a  committee  who  had  first  aroused  his  interest  in  the  race 

of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Indian  rail-  and  languages  of  India.    Other  publication 

ways.     Another  post  that  he  filled  was  that  of  this  period  were  *  The  Old  Alissionary 

of  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cal-  (1895),  an  idyll  which  makes  one  regret  thi 

cutta  (1886).  he  did  not  more  often  indulge  his  lighte 

In  1887  Hunter  finally  retired  from  the  vein ;  and  '  The  Thackerays  in  India  '  (1897] 

service  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven,  to  which  is  worthy  of  its  subject.   He  also  com 

devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  working  piled  a  bibliography  of  books  about  Indii 


(1890). 

Edinburgh,  where  he  went  so  far  as  to  build  All  these  books,  and  not  a  few  other* 
himself  a  house,  which  afterwards  passed  might  be  called  'Chips  from  an  Anglo 
into  the  occupation  of  Professor  John  Stuart  \  Indian  Workshop/  They  represent  th 
Blackie  [q.  v.  Suppl.]    He  now  resolved  to  ,  overflow  of  his  literary  activity,  while  hi 


mind  was  i  ■■  m  executing 

■  iry  of  India,  which  in1 
. 

[uw     thorough 
were  hi*  aartj  r**n 

U»_th»n  ■:  Ms.  i;,,..:,-,]-,' 

rndatv-d  ut   i tint   'J. 
mbiiah  then  till  i  I 

■  permanent    settlement. 

w  compiled  n  catalogue  of  380  historical 

■  liiirarv  of  the  India 
1 1   DOl  destined  to  carry 

gins!  design  to  ('■juijili'dnn.      lie   WH 

iiiy  oorapeUed   to   realise  thai   no 

ml,  however  laborious,  could  compass 
lira  Geld.     lie  therefore  abandoned 
At  tarty  period  of  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
.  ■;  I   devoted    himself  to   tracing 
the    growth    of    British    dominion,      Thla 
'"raited  di-::  cbed  Oul  bj 

would  have  filled  Ave  volumes, 
me  (1899), 
1  barely  open.*  the  subject,  for  i1  Stops 
the   massacre  of  AraDoyna   in   1623, 
pnny  had  founded  its 
■  mainland  of  India. 
teoond   I'm  Ilia  the  narrative 

a  lbs  clot*  ul'  'In-  M-iiii;.-,nil]  ■     ■ 

obel  1900.    The  sample  ' 

■   enable  u*  to  realise  i 

what  the  bulk  would  have  been,  and  how 

great  IBS  kM  caused  by  the  author"*  preran- 

i     ■ 

ontwnporarv  documents,  often  hidden  in 

tugneae   and    Dutch    archives,    Hunter 

tero   standard   of  an  I 

:  ity.   By  his  wide  generalisations  ! 

if  the  influence  exercised  f 

S  national  character  and  sea  power,  he 
jwa  him-df  a  representative  of  the  modern 
writing.    The  vigour 
at  his  literary  style  ure 
all  kia  awn. 
. 

lioua    railway 

journev  across  Kurop*  to  Bnku  on  the  Cas- 

ick-bed  of  a  son.     On  hi* 

■  ted   him.  mid  ultimntelv 

:  Oaken  Hofi 

i  nried    in   Ihe 

churchyard  of  Oumnor,  his  in 

attended  by  represent;. 

.  by  many  divtin^uish.-d  AtJ"- 
Indtan  friend'*,  and  by  a  crowd  of  villagers 
who  ni'iurtj-.d  t  heir  benefactor. 

faj.appoinledO.I.K.inl.Sr-.  C.S.I. 
■  ■-.■merit  from 

India  in  I  - 

reo  of  LL.Ii. 

-rd,   in    1889, 

■    d  him  the  ex- 


ceptional distinction  of  M.A.  by  decree  of 
;.  which  carried  with  it  full  rights 
ofanflrage>  Cambridge  madehim  an.  honorary 
LL.D.  in  1887.  lie  was  a  vice-president  of 
the  Hoy al  Asiatic  Society,  mid  member  of 
many  learned  bodies  both  in  England  mid  OB 
the  continent.  He  was  nlso  proud  ul"  being 
his  neighbours  as  county  coun- 
cillor for  the  Cum  nor  ilm-mri  ■  :■]   ll.Tk-liire. 

On  4   Dec.  1883  Hunter  mawi 
dangBter  of  Tfaoinaa   Murray  (176 
i|.  v.]    She  accompanied  bun  in  many  of 
bis  journeys,  und  shared  his  litemry  toils. 
Sho  survives  him,  together  wirji   ■ 
of  whom  the  elder  if  a  captain  in  the  army. 
[Private    information.       An    authorised    biu- 
grapby  of  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  is  beine  written  by 

■-.  i..:-.i....riv..t  Bengal  Civil 

Service.]  J.  3.  C. 

HUTTON,  BJCHARD    BOLT  fI8B»- 


the  grandson  of  Joseph  llutt on  (17H5-H30  i, 
iinitnriLin  minister  nf  EostacS  Street  congre- 
gation, Dublin,  ntid  the  third  son  » -t"  J  ■  ■s.-jili 
Button  ..  ITilMSW),  unitarian  minister  at 
.Mill  Bill  chapel.  Leeds,  His  mother  was 
Susannah  Orindal,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Holt  of  Nottingham.  In  IMS  lusfatha  n 
moved  to  London  to  become  the  minister  of 
the  congregation  at  Carter  Lane.  Kichard 
was  educated  at  University  College  School 
find  at  I  "iiivi.'r-ity  College,  under  August  us  De 
Morgan  fq.  v."1,  graduating  B.A.  in  1845  and 
M.A.  in  1849,"  and  obtaining  the  cold  medal 
".y  besides  high  distinction  in 
At  t'niversitv  Colhv  he  !.,- 
•nth  Walter  Bagebot  [q.v,], 
when  neither  was  more  then  seventeen. 
They  both  delighted  in  discus-ini:  tlu-iv  >ut.- 
jects  of  study,  and  Hutton  relates  bow  on 
one  occasion  they  '  wandered  up  and  down 
Regent  Street  for  something  like  two  hours  in 
the  vain  attempt,  to  find  Oxford  Stni  t,'  SO 
absorbed  were  they  in  debating  ■  whether  the 
so-called  logical  principle  of  identity!  ' 
A)  was  entitled  to  rank  as  a  law  of  tho 
or  only  as  a  postulate  of  language.' 

After  spending  two  semesters  at  'Jermnti 
.  fast  M  llei.ielb.TB-  in  1841  and 
then  at  Berlin,  he  entered  Uaacbeator  Hew 
College  in  1847  to  prepare  for  the  unitarian 
ministry.  There  he  studied  under  James 
Mnrtinenu  [q.v.  Suppl.]  and  John  James 
Tayler  [q.  v.]  His  intention  of  entering  the 
ministry,    however,   came   to   nothing:;    fcr 

,    | .i-i-inntii-in   elutri"-.  :  . 
tun]    di.-i-.iiir.-.j,  adorned    l>v  no 
livery,  failing  to  secure  appreciation.     Fora 

he  filled  the  olbce.  ol   p 


uadrl 


incrjMl  i 


Hutton  zz  Hutton 


UniT«sirT  Hall  la.  Lr.cii:c  tien  an  jlzc?-  »T~-<egce  tiwv  wx*  ai-iec  bv  Roscoe,  who 

ran-  oeczn  rA  zr.eixc^cziss  ed-icar  cc     1=.  ii-i  *:m*  tr  ia  msc  critical  work  on  this 

1-31  he  =.trri#i.  aa*i  awe^Ged  ti«*  »k  :jT  ««*r.    '/=.  u  vas>  in  I*3£  Hutton  under- 

ed-v.r  ^  ti**  i=.r-Ar!aa  ^lxtuLz^.  •  T"Li*  li-  :xi  to  ed:-  iis  wrszsgs.  which  were  pub- 

qiir«sr."  wLicL  wl*  vreriii  aia.  "ty  tL«*  pr:-  ".-*?««£   ii  I**)  wtti  a  memoir,  under  the 

prieV.r.  R.  K-n-ir?.    J:Ln  liL-.rv.n  :*aii:ri  title  :f  ■  Ptem*  asii  Eaj? "  c  London,  2  vol*. 

2.  t.~  w«  ajtricciared  witL  Lis.  ir.  tiit  editor-  •*-;  .     Hi*^:a.  wis  prafessccof  mathematics 

i£ip  "in   I>Ti.  and   azr.cx  ~££  *:c"7i  visors  frta.  !>>:  v  I*i»  12  B=cf:rd  College,  Lon- 

w^rr  his  br:"ii*r-i=.-lAw.  W:~    t  —  Oili-**!!  i:c  azii  frrai  LS5*  to  l*"0  he  acted  as 

HfjecTAi   "i- T- -  *&-  Bag»its.    A:    1  t.=e  assist  jjit-edrror    :f   tae    'Economist*    [gee 

wh*n  tLe  :n-iit::n*  if  ""v.»gT.sy  mj».j  TVi-t.«  Wiiscy.  Jajos.  1*"©-I*30"\ 

BeULam  were  Kill   dfrHart   l=l:^z  tL.e  D»^i=*  this  ts&  Huttod  though  writing' 

omt&riazL!.  Hutton  advocated  many  lur-ova-  -:c  many  and  varices  subjects,  had  never 

tiocs.  ani  in  weseqasnce  arocsed  tLe  iisar-  -:*a*ed  "•:   ttajt-*  tLeclogr  ha  chief  interest. 

pr-j7il  of  thrr  more  conservative.     He  *  a>  Ht  Lai  asrnltely  ac*n^?ned  the  unitarian 

tempted  to  prove  that   tLe  Laity  ought  to  creed,  and  Lui  accepted  the  main  principles 

have  the  prvtectiora.  if  a  Ltazy  igaiui:  it*  a&i  z*li*£*  ■::  the  fc-g^*?!  church.    He  was 

arbitrary  prayers  :f  the  T.:r.:ster.  and  thr:  earlj  drawn  i=  ti£s  «£rMC:on  bj  his  firiend- 

ar  ".■»*:  "tL-r  zr«»5  =a:-:ri:T  ;f  tie  *rr=»:ts  *Lip"   witL    Fr»d*nek   William"   Roberuoa 

riz£Lr.  Vj  be  *:ippr%sit5*i-  ani  :L*  Libt:  :f  ie-  [:.  t.".  wb^se  ae^^ainisrce  he  made  in  1846 

liT*rinx:L-:n  iiscr.n'in-ied  alT-T-cKL-sr."  Tise  wiile  £»:ceruoc  wi*  otfarr'aring  at  the  Eng- 

cgt2l**1*  : :  p=r^-tcci-jra  wer**  "^red  wi:L  *?  li*L  cLttcL  a:  HeEiilbrrz.    From  Robertson 

mich  arii-ir  :La.:  Hirtcc  Linelf  plajf  il>  Li  rwt-Trii  a  new  eoccepCL^nof  the  doctrine 

acknowI^dr«**L  I ;nz ait^r.  ".La*  •  :^lv  \  i-=->  >::  tL«*  iz.Mmai::c  in  which  he  was  after- 

iriiiation  <:f  ;i§r  a<<Q=ii-:  allbaT  ~p»rr:-H:t*  wiris  or?ci?3ed  bj  his   intercoone  with 

would  tar*  :oi*ra:ed  i:  at  all.*    Is  tict  tLe  F^eder^k  IVrJi^in  Maurice  ~j\.  t.'    Bagehot 

measure  -::  tolerance  L-*  T«*:Ted  was  not  t.xk  "lizc  t.?  L-ear  Maurice  preadi  in  Lincoln's 

larze.  hi*  vi?w*  on  do£~rin<»  aliTZ^ti^;  tLrise  Inn  cLipeL  and  he  was  permanently   im- 

who  murL:  have  dlsr=^a?iei  Li*  L^yr&tioc*  preaeei  by  Lis  r^ace  and  manner.    In  1853 

in  praci.».    HLs  tL<eol'>?y  wu  i7i:'.cir«d  bx  Mairic»*  was  *?  pl<sased  with  a  review  of  his 

_              _        _       -_  _               _  _                             ^  the  'Pro- 

an  in  tro- 


th* -pin;  .z*  of  JoLn  Hamilton  TL:=i  "q.  v."    •  TL-r«: logical  E*av?  "by  Hutton  ii 
and    Jamr^    Mart:s.'=au.   wLr^   Mirtin-=au's    spective  Rcriew "  that  he  sought 


sure  en  th-em  was  moved  a:  :Le  annual  n-=e>  in  his  social  w:ri  in  London.    The  progress 

ing  of  the  London  district  «»jcirtj.  and  i:  of  Hutton**  views  en  the  subject  of  the  in- 

was  even  proposed  to  start  another  F*">??  -:n  camatirn  is  marked  bv  the  publication,  in 

more  orthodox  lines.    t"nder*ichconI:ti:z<  1  '?*?-.  ■  :  Lis  •  Incarnation  ana  Principles  of 

Hatton's  tenure  of  office  could  harilv  Lave  Evidence."  wLich  formed  Xo.  14  of  'Tracts 

been  lonz  continued,  bu:  in  1>">3  the  com-  for  Priests  and  People.'    A  doubtful  passage 

plete  breakdown  of  his  health  compelled  him  in  this  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 

to  relinquish  both  his  editorship  and  his  ap-  birth  was  omitted  on  its  republication  in 

pointment  at   University  HalL     He  found  1S71  in.  his  •Theological  Essays.* 


opinions  befrre  the  publi< 
a  widower,  his  wife  bavin?  died  there  of  year  Mr.  Meredith  Townsend.  who'  had  just 
yellow  fever.  returned  from  India  after  giving  up  the 
Hat  ton.  Ending  his  theological  course  be-  *  Friend  of  India.'  purchased  the  '  Spectator/ 
set  with  di£cul:ies.  turned  to  the  study  of  the  well-known  weekly  liberal  paper  which 
the  law,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  lon£  had  been  founded  by  Robert  Stephen  Rintoul 
persevere.  He  settled  in  chambers  in  Lin-  ~q.  v.~  in  1S2S.  Hutton  was  offered  a  half- 
coin's  Inn.  began  to  read  for  the  bar.  and  share  in  the  concern,  and  in  June  he  became 
wrote  in  the  '  Prospective  Review."  In  joint  editor  and  part  proprietor.  The  pro- 
1%55  he  ani  Bagehot  became  joint  editors  of  posal  was  made  by  Mr.  Townsend  at  a  first 
a  new  magazine.  *  The  National  Review.'  interview,  by  an  afterthought,  when  Hutton 
which,  it  U  said,  was  financed  by  Lady  had  taken  his  leave  and  was  on  his  wav 
Bvron.  This  journal  they  continued  to  downstairs:  but  the  partnership  remained 
direct  until  its  cessation  towards  the  close  unbroken  until  a  few  months  before  Button's 
of  1564.    During  the  first  four  years  of  its  .  death.    It  was  arranged  that  while  Towns- 


Of  the 


end  attended  to  the  politics,  Hutton  should 

take  chnrire  of  the  departmeut  of  literature. 

D  at  the  journal  was  not  satiafac- 

■,  and  at.  the  oomnoDceBunit  of  tha  part- 

'  tip  Hutton  and  Mr.  Meredith  further  im- 

'  ''    popularity  by  resolutely  espousing 

Northern  States  in  the 

civil  war.     Public  feeling  in  Eng- 

itrongly  in  favour  of  the  confede- 

it  was  not   ilntil  the  collapse  of 

;i    1865  that  the  cm  rase  of  the 

uned  its  reward.    The  change  in 

id  towards  lie  close  of  the  war 

i.mrnal  n  hearing,  and  the  general 

■  -  content!  insured  it  success.     Its 
and  character  were  in   many  respect* 

!■.'  Iteview'  beingtheonly 

t  journal  in  existence, for  the  '  Exami- 

Vlbany  Fonbhuique  ~q.  v.l,  which 

ingested  as  the  source  of  Hutton 's 

was  different  in  character.    The 

n-istently   supported    the   liberal 

in  .a  1686,  when,  though 

reluctant    to   withdraw  their  allegiance  to 

Gladstone,   they   felt   compelled    to  oppose 

To  Hutton  the  drench  with 

Glad&ioue   was   especially  painful,   for   the 

i ad    long    been    united    by  ties  of 

■mil  friendship   and    by   a   remarknb' 

ry   in  their  view-  of  life  t 

Vtance  of  thing*  and  mum:*. 

■  ■■■■■■  tator'  Hutton  found  a  pulpit 
Bseonld  ipeali  on  subjects  nearest 
■  well  as  on  books  and  events  of 
.■i    tbonloKical   questions  he  fir.-( 

nuk  as  the  champion  of  Cliri  — 
ity   against   agnostic    and   rationalistic 
■■  this  tusk  Hutton  was  qualified 
1th  of  oil  mind,  the  iiernnn-y  of 
mding,  and  bis  profound  know- 
nrrent    religious   thought,     Pre- 
mtholic  in  spirit  he  was  removed 
.    party  ili'li  rencea,  and  was  able 
to   coninmheud   and   reconcile   raanv  posi- 
tions which  to  smaller  men  seemed  hope- 
lessly   antagonistic      While    it    would    be 
idle  to  rrgard  hint   as  standing  in  the  firs! 
theologians,  it  may  be  questioned 
what  In*  any  of  bla  contemporaries  influenced 
ion  more  widely.     This  influence 
il  both  through  the  "Spectator' 
■  -i  correspondence  be 
ith  private  persons  on  matters  of 
roversy.      As  time  advanced 
with  the  high  Anglican  and 
:nn  positions  increased,  and  while  never 
If  irith   either   party,  his 
■■.,.,    i  leorge 
Ward.Dcan'  i   Liddon.were 

drawn  from   both.      For  Cardinal  Newman 
also  be  had   a  great  admiration,  regarding 


two  men 

l-r.onal 

In  the 

hiih 

tianii 
hLu 


and! 
latar 


the  spiritual  character  of  bis  life  as  standing 
in  strange  contrast '  to  the  eager  and  agitated 
turmoil  of  confused  passions,  hesitating 
ideals,  tentative  virtues,  and  grasping  philan- 
thropies amid  which  it  tins  been  lived.'  He 
contributed  a  memoir  of  'Cardinal  N'ew- 
man'  in  1891  to  the  series  entitled  'English 
Leaders  of  Religion.' 

1 1  ill  ton's  later  literary  labours  were  some- 
what overshadowed  by  his  theological  writ- 
ings, but  they  were  not  without  importance. 
Ills  literary  interest f  utiv  especially  directed 
to  the  great  writers  of  the  close  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  the  first,  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Although  in  such  afield 
he  could  reveal  little  hitherto  unknown,  his 
intense  sympathy  rendered  his  studies  of 
such  writers  as  Scott,  Shelley,  mid  Drowning 
of  much  value.  On  the  critical  side  his 
work  is  less  satisfactory,  his  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  merits  of  bis  favourites  frequently 
rendering  him  incapable  of  considering  their 
defects.  In  writers  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century  he  took  less  interest,  and  perhaps  in 
the 'Spectator' he  underestimated  the  lite- 
rary value  of  their  work.  In  1865,  on  the 
foundation  of  the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  Hut- 
ton was  recommended  to  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
George  Smith,  by  Mr.  1; red-rick  lireeuwriod 
for  the  post  of  editor.  Although  Mr.  Smith 
preferred  to  appoint  Greenwood  himself, 
Hutton  became  a  contributor,  and  in  1866 
published  'Stadias in  Parliament'  (London, 
Svo),  a  series  of  sketches  of  leading  poli- 
ticians, which  had  appeared  in  the  '  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,'  and  which  are  among  his 
happiest  writings.  In  1871  he  issued  his 
■  Ks-iivs,  Theological  and  Literary '  (London, 
2  vols.  Bva).  They  appeared  again,  largely 
recast,  in  1877,  and  in  the  third  edition  of 
1-N^  the  essay*  oil  S del  ley  nh'l  on  I  Inownillp; 
W«re  further  revised.  In  1877  Hutton  lost 
his  early  friend  Hagehot,  and  imilertonk  to 
edit  his  writings.  This  he  accomplished  in 
•  In  1879  appeared  '  Llagehot's 
I, iterarv  Studies/ with  a  prefatory  memoir, 
in  1880  his  'Economic  Studies,'  and  in  1881 
his  'Biographical  Studio-*.'  Each  of  these 
collections  went  through  several  editions, 
the  latest  appearing  in  1B86,  To  the  second 
volume  of  this  'Dictionary'  Hutton  contri- 
buted a  notice  of  bis  friend. 

Button  was  nn  original  member  of  the 
Metaphysical  Society,  founded  in  April  18t>9, 
and  in  August  188o  published  on  article  in 
which  he  gave  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  society 
and  its  chief  members  in  I  he  '  N  ith  i'  •■.■nth 
Century,'  whose  editor,  Mr.  .lauies  Kuowtes, 
was  the  founder  of  the  society.  L'uder  the 
form  of  an  imaginary  debate  on  a  paper  by 
William  George   Ward,  he  reproduced  the 


Hutton 

opinions  and  expressions  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  society  with  striking  fidelity. 

Hutton  was  a  strong  opponent  of  vivisec- 
tion, and  frequently  attacked  the  practice  in 
the  'Spectator.'  In  1875  he  Berved  on  a 
royal  commission  on  the  subject.  The  re- 
port was  unfavourable  to  the  practice,  and 
in  consequence  in  1876  an  act  or  parliament 
was  passed  by  which  persons  experimenting 
on  living  animals  were  required  to  hold  a 
license  from  the  home  seeretarv. 

From  1886  Hutton  lived  at  Twickenham 
in  much  retirement,  owing  chiefly  to  his 
second  wife's  long  illness,  giving  up  all 
society,  even  that  of  his  closest  friends. 
His  wife  died  earlv  in  1897.  and  he  did  not 
long  survive  her.  He  died  on  9  Sept.  1897 
at  his  residence,  Crossdepe,  and  was  buried 
in  Twickenham  parish  cemetery  on  14  Sept. 
1  Round  his  grave  were  grouped  Anglicans, 
liOman  catholics,  and  unitarians,  in  ubout 
equal  numbers  and  in  equal  grief.'  lie  was 
twice  married  :  first,  in  1851,  to  his  cousin, 
Anne  Mary  (7/.  1853),  daughter  of  William 
Stanley  Roscoe  (1782-1843);  and  secondly, 
in  1858,  to  Eliza  (d.  1897),  daughter  of 
Robert  Roscoe.  Both  ladies  were  grand- 
daughters of  William  Roscoe  [q.  v.]  the  his- 
torian,    lie  left  no  children. 

Besides  the  works  alreadv  mentioned, 
Hutton  was  the  author  of:  1.  'The  relative 
Value  of  Studies  and  Accomplishments  in 
the  Education  of  "Women,'  London,  1862, 
8vo.  L\  •  Sir  Walter  Scott,'  London,  1878, 
8vo  (Morley's  *  English  Men  of  letters'). 
3.  '  Essays  on  some  of  the  Modern  Guides 
of  English  Thought  in  matters  of  Faith,' 
London,  1887,  8vo.  4.  'Criticisms  on  Con- 
temporary Thought  and  Thinkers,'  London, 
1894,  8vo.  He  contributed  «  The  Political 
Character  of  the  Working  Class'  to  *  Essays 
on  Reform'  (London,  1807,  8vo),  and  *  Re- 
ciprocity' to  a  volume  of  'Lectures  on 
Economic  Science,'  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science  (London,  1870,  8vo).  In 
1899  n  volume  of  selections  from  Hut  ton's 
writings  in  the  'Spi»ctator,'  entitled  'Aspects 
Of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought,'  was 
published  under  the  editorship  of  his  niece, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Marv  Roscoe.  William 
Watson's  *  Liichrymro  Musarum  and  other 
Poems'  (London,  1893,  8vo)  was  dedicated 
to  Hutton  and  Townsend. 

[This  article  is  based  on  a  skftoh  of  Hut  ton's 
career  kindly  Mipplied  by  Mr.  1).  C.  Luthbury. 
See  also  HokIkjtTh  Richard  Ilult  Hutton  of  tha 
Spectator.  1900  ;  Academy,  18  Sept.  1897, 
22  April  1S99 ;  Inquirer.  18  and  25  Sept.,  2  and 
9  Oct.  1807:  Watson's  Excursions  in  Criticism, 
1893,  pp.  113-20;  Contemporary  Review,  Octo- 
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ber  1897  (by  Miss  Julia  Wedgwood) ;  Bookmai 
October  1897 ;  Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly 
January  1898  (by  ilobert  Hind);  WilfrJ 
Ward  s  W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Catholic  Rexivm 
1893  ;  L.  Huxley's  Life  of  Huxley,  1900,  i.  439 
Jackson's  James  Mart inea a,  1900,  pp.  80, 192-3. 

HUXLEY,  THOMAS  HENRY  (1826- 

189o)?  man  of  science,  was  born  at  Ealinj 
on  4  May  1825.  His  father,  George  Huxley 
was  senior  assistant  master  in  a  school  a 
Ealing,  which  had  at  that  time  a  considerabli 
reputation  under  the  head-mastership  a 
Dr.  Nicholas.  Huxley  was  the  seventl 
child  of  his  parents,  and  the  youngest  o 
those  who  survived  infancy.  His  mother'i 
maiden  name  was  Rachel  Withers.  He  sayi 
of  himself : '  Physically  and  mentally  I  an 
the  son  of  my  mother  so  completely — evei 
down  to  peculiar  movements  of  the  hands 
which  made  their  appearance  in  me  as  I 
reached  the  age  she  had  when  I  noticec 
them — that  I  can  hardly  find  a  trace  of  my 
father  in  myself,  except  an  inborn  facultj 
for  drawing,  which  unfortunately,  in  my 
cose,  has  never  been  cultivated,  a  hot  temper, 
und  that  amount  of  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  unfriendly  observers  sometimes  call 

obstinacy.' 

When  Huxley  was  eight  years  old  he  was 
sent  to  the  school  in  which  hisfather  worked; 
but  the  death  of  the  head-master  led  to  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  school,  and 
Cieorge  Huxley  left  it,  taking  his  family  to 
his  native  town  of  Coventry.  From  this 
time  Huxley  received  little  or  no  systematic 
education,  und  his  reading  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  guided  by  any  definite  plan.  He 
did,  however,  earnestly  and  thoroughly  read 
books  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  At 
fourteen  he  had  read  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
'  Logic,'  and  under  the  influence  of  Carlyle's 
writings  he  had  begun  to  learn  German. 

In  18-39  his  two  sisters  married,  and  each 
married  a  doctor.  This  circumstance  seems 
to  have  determined  the  choice  of  a  profession 
for  Huxley  himself,  although  he  tells  us 
that  his  own  wish  at  the  time  was  to  become 
a  mechanical  engineer.  One  brother-in-law, 
Dr.  Cooke  of  Coventry,  strongly  excited  his 
interest  in  human  anatomy,  and  in  1841  he 
went  to  London  as  apprentice  to  the  other, 
Dr.  J.  G.  Scott.  At  the  first  post-mortem 
examination  he  attended  he  was  in  some 
way  poisoned ;  a  serious  illness  resulted,  and 
after  the  immediate  effects  had  passed  away 
a  form  of  chronic  dyspepsia  remained,  which 
was  a  source  of  serious  trouble  throughout 
his  after  life. 

In  1842  he  matriculated  at  Ixmdon  Uni- 
versity, attended  Lindley's  lectures  on 
botany  at  Chelsea,  and  endeavoured,  in  spite 
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of  a  still  imperfect  knowledge  of  German,  to 
read  the  great  work  of  Schleiden.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  and  his  elder 
brother  James  obtained  scholarships  at  the 
Charing  Cross  hospital,  where  Huxley  first 
felt  the  influence  of  daily  intercourse  with  a 
really  able  teacher.  He  says :  '  No  doubt  it 
was  very  largely  my  own  fault,  but  the  only 
instruction  from  which  I  ever  obtained  the 
proper  effect  of  education  was  that  which  I 
received  from  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  who  was 
the  lecturer  on  physiology  at  the  Charing 
Cross  school  of  medicine.  .  .  .  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  felt  so  much  respect  for  any- 
body as  a  teacher  before  or  since.  During  the 
next  three  years  he  must  have  accomplished 
an  enormous  amount  of  work.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of 
professional  study,  but  in  addition  to  this  he 
acquired  in  some  way  or  other  a  remarkably 
thorough  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy, 
and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  the  great  biologists.  In  1845  he  announced 
his  discovery  of  that  layer  of  cells  in  the 
root-sheath  of  hair  which  now  bears  his 
name.  Any  one  who  will  try  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  this  layer  by  the  methods  at 
Huxley's  command  will  appreciate  the  power 
of  observation  shown  by  the  discovery. 

He  graduated  M.B.  in  London  University 
in  184o,  winning  a  gold  medal  for  anatomy 
and  physiology.  In  1846,  being  qualified  to 
practise  his  profession,  he  applied  for  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  royal  navy.  An  application 
to  the  director-general,  suggested  by  a  fellow- 
student,  was  successful,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Haslar  hospital  on  the  books  of  Nelson's  ship 
Victory.  Sir  John  Richardson  [q.  v.],  who 
was  Huxley's  chief  at  Haslar,  quickly  recog- 
nised his  qualities,  and  resolved  to  find  him 
an  appointment  which  should  enable  him  to 
prove  his  worth.  Accordingly,  when  Cap- 
tain Owen  Stanley  asked  for  an  assistant 
surgeon  to  be  appointed  to  H.M.S.  Rattle- 
snake, then  about  to  start  on  a  surveying 
cruise  in  the  seas  between  Australia  and 
the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  Huxley  was  recom- 
mended and  accepted. 

The  Rattlesnake  left  England  on  3  Dec. 
1846,  and  was  paid  off  at  Chatham,  on  her 
return,  on  9  Nov.  1850.  During  the  voyage 
Huxley  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study 
of  animals  which  could  not  be  adequately 
preserved,  for  examination  at  home,  by  any 
methods  then  in  use.  Accordingly  the  first 
results  of  his  work  are  described  in  a  series 
of  memoirs  on  those  delicate  hydrozoa, 
tunicates,  and  mollusca,  which  float  near 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  can  be  caught  in 
abundance  from  the  deck  of  -a  sailing  vessel 
in  calm  weather.     The  value  of  these  me- 
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moire  is  due  as  much  to  the  method  of  mor- 
phological analysis  adopted  as  to  the  very 
large  amount  of  new  anatomical  information 
they  contain.  The  conception  of  a  morpho- 
logical type,  which  was  then  supported  in 
England  by  the  great  influence  of  (Sir)  Richard 
Owen  [q.  v.],  may  be  understood  from  his  de- 
finition of  homology,  which  he  interprets  *  as 
signifying  that  essential  character  of  a  part 
which  belongs  to  it  in  its  relation  to  a  pre- 
determined pattern,  answering  to  the  "idea" 
of  the  archetypal  world  in  the  Platonic 
cosmogony,  which  archetype  or  primal  pat- 
tern is  the  basis  supporting  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  such  part  ...  in  all  animals  pos- 
sessing it '  (Owen,  On  the  Nature  of  Limbs, 
1849).  The  conception  of  morphological 
type  as  an  '  archetypal  idea/  which  Owen 
had  derived  from  Laurenz  Oken(1779-1851), 
the  German  naturalist,  and  his  followers, 
was  clearly  incapable  of  being  tested  by 
experiment,  and  Huxley  from  the  first  re- 
jected it.  For  him,  as  for  Von  Baer  and 
Johannes  Miiller,  the  only  useful  '  morpho- 
logical type '  was  a  general  statement  of 
those  structural  characters  common  to  all 
members  of  a  group  of  animals  in  the  em- 
bryonic or  the  adult  state.  Such  conceptions 
could  be  tested  and  corrected  by  observa- 
tion ;  and,  until  the  *  Origin  of  Species ' 
appeared,  Huxley  regarded  any  hypothesis 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  bond  between 
animals  which  exhibit  the  same  structural 
plan  as  altogether  premature. 

AVhen  the  Rattlesnake  left  England,  the 
hydrozoa  were  commonly  associated  with 
starfishes,  parasitic  worms,  and  infusoria  in 
Cuvier's  group  '  Radiata.'  In  1847  Huxley 
sent  two  papers,  dealing  with  the  structure 
of  a  great  division  of  the  hydrozoa,  to  the 
Linnean  Society  ;  in  1848  he  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  a  memoir  'On  the  Affinities 
of  the  Family  of  the  Medusne  '  (Phil.  Trans. 
1849),  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Edward 
Forbes  [(j.  v.],  published  in  1850  (Ann.  Mat/. 
Nat.  Hist,  vi.)  In  these  memoirs  the  morpho- 
logical type  common  to  all  the  hydrozoa  is 
clearly  explained,  and  in  the  letter  to  Ed- 
ward Forbes  it  is  shown  that  the  same 
structural  plan  may  be  recognised  in  sea- 
anemones,  corals,  and  their  allies.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  plan  common  to  these 
animals  is  not  exhibited  by  the  other  « Ra- 
diata,' and  it  is  proposed  to  remove  both  sets 
of  animals  from  the  Radiata,  regarding  them 
as  subdivisions  of  a  separate  class,  'Nema- 
tophora.'  The  views  embodied  in  this  sug- 
gestion were  speedily  accepted,  and  Huxley's 
statement  of  the  morphological  plan  common 
to  the  class  is  now  held  to  embody  a  firmly 
established  anatomical  truth. 
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In  the  memoir  on  the  medusae  a  compari-  English  biologists.  While  winning  repute 
ion  wu  mad-  between  the  two  cellular  t  ion  and  the  wmrm  friendship  of  many  among 
*  foundation  la  vers "  oat  of  which  the  Iwdv  the  ablest  men  in  London,  he  was  not  earn 
wall  and  the  varbu*  organs  of  a  polyp  or  a  ing  money :  and  without  pecuniary  help  ol 
medus^a  an*  formed,  and  the  two  primary  some  sort  it  was  impossible  even  to  publish 
lavers  recoznis*d  bv  Pander  and  Von  Baer  s^me  of  his  results.  The  admiralty  felt  un- 
in  the  early  e-mbryas  of  vertebrate*.  Simi-  able  to  use  funds,  entrusted  to  it  for  othei 
laxities  bvt  ween  the  adult  condition  of  lower,  purposes,  in  assisting  to  publish  anatomical 
and  the  embryonic  condition  «-«f  higher  mem-  works :  and  not  only  so,  but  in  January 
bers  of  the  same  group  of  animal*  had  be*-n  1>54  Huxley's  request  for  further  leave  of 
recognUrd  by  Meckel,  and  m:»re  fully  by  Von  absence  was  met  by  an  order  to  join  a  ship 
Baer:  but  this  c  unparison  be:  ween  the  early  at  once.  Rather  than  obey  this  order  he 
embryo  of  the  highest  vertebrates  and  the  preferred  to  leave  the  service,  and  with  it 
adult  condition  of  the  simples:  multicellular  Lis  only  certain  income,  determined  to  main- 
animals  then  known  went  far  beyond  any  tain  himself  somehow,  by  writing  and  lec- 
previous  sugz^st  ion  of  the  kind.  This  com-  t  uring,  until  he  could  gain  an  assured  income 
parison  pavecl  the  way  for  the  attempts  in-  without  giving  un  all  hope  of  scientific  work. 
a  ug  united  later  by  Haeckel  and  Dr.  Ray  Fortunately  a  chance  of  doing  this  soon 
Lankt'Ster.  under  the  influence  of  Darwin,  to  appeared.  In  June  1854  his  friend,  Edward 
interpret  the  embryonic  histories  of  the  Forbes,  who  had  just  commenced  his  course 
higher  animals  as  evidence  of  th-ir  common  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  in 
descent  from  a  two-layered  ancestor,  essen-  Jermyn  Street,  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
tially  like  a  hydroid  polyp.  fessorsbip  of  natural  history  in  Edinburgh. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  lS-V)  Huxley  Huxley  undertook  to  finish  the  course  in 

learnt  that  the  value  of  his  work  on  Medu&e  London  :  in  July  he  was  appointed  lecturer 

had  been  fullv  recognised.    He  was  elected  on  natural  historv  at  the  Koval  School  of 

F.R.S.  in  1851.  was  grant  rd  the  society's  Mines,  and  naturalist  to  the  geological  sur- 

medal    in    l>5i\    and    found    the    leading  v*-y   in   the  following    year.      The   salary 

biologists    in    London,  especially   Edward  attached  to  these  posts  was  small,  but  with 

Forbes,  were  anxious  to  help  him.     With  such  additions  as  he  could  make  to   it  in 

their  help,  and  that  of  Sir  John  Richardson,  other  ways  he  felt  justified  in   taking  an 

he  obtained  from  the  admiralty  an  appoint-  important   step.     During  the  visits  of  the 

ment  as  assistant  surcreon  to   a   ship  then  Rattlesnake  to  Sydney,  Huxley  had  met  and 

stationed  at  Woolwich,  with  leave  of  absence  won  the  affection  of  Miss  H.  A.  Heathorn, 

which  enabled  him  to  arrange  the  materials  and  he  felt  that  his  position  was  now  so 

amassed  during  his  vovago.  and  to  prepare  secure  that  he  might  ask  her  to  share  it. 

his  notes  for  publication.    Accordingly  in  Miss  Heathorn  and  her  parents  set  sail  for 

Idol  he  published  two  memoirs  on  the  As-  England  early  in  1855,  reaching  London  in 

cidians,  in  which  several   aberrant   srenera  May.     The  marriage  took  place  in  July  of 

(especially  appendicularia  and  dolioluin)  are  the  same  year. 

shown  to  be  modifications  of  the  same  mor-  Before  the  end  of  1855  Huxley  had  pub- 

phological  type  as  that  found  in  other  asci-  lished  more  than  thirty  technical  papers,  and 

dians ;  the  relation  between  salpa  and  other  he  had  given  a  number  of  lectures  to  unpro- 

ascidians  is    clearly  explained,  while   the  fessional  audiences.    One  of  these, '  On  the 

phenomenon  of  budding,  alternating  with  Educational  Value  of  the  Natural  History 

sexual  reproduction,  which  had  been  shown  Sciences*  (1854,  Collected  Essays,  vol.  iii.), 

to  occur  by  Chamisso  and  Eschscholtz.  is  contains   those  statements  concerning  the 

fully    described.      In    the  paper  '  On   the  fundamental  unity  of  method  in  all  sciences, 

Morphology    of    the  Cephalous   Mollusca'  the  value  of  that  method  in  the  affairs  of 

(Phil.   Tran*.  1853)  a  great  advance  is  made  daily  life,  and  its  importance  as  a  moral  and 

upon  all  previous  efforts  to  recognise  the  intellectual    discipline,     which     form     the 

structural  plan  common  to  the  various  modi-  essence   of   his   popular  teaching   in   later 

fixations  of  the  'foot/ and  the  structure  of  years. 

the  pelagic  *  heteropods  *  is  described.    These  From  1855  until  1859  Huxley's  time  was 

expositions    of    the  morphology  of    three  largely  occupied  by  the  duties  of  nis  new  post, 

widely  different  groups  of  animals  established  In  his  teaching  he  quickly  adopted  a  svstem 

Huxley's  reputation  as  a  scientilic  anatomist  afterwards  developed   until   it   became  the 

of  the  first  rank ;   and  the  success  which  model  which  teachers  of  biology  throughout 
attended  his  use  of  simple  inductive  gene-  !  the  country  endeavoured  to  imitate.     In  his 

ralisation  as  a  statement  of  morphological  lectures    he    described   a    small    series    of 
type  had  great  effect  upon  the  methods  of  j  animals,  carefully  chosen  to  illustrate  im> 


portant  typed  of  structure  ;  and  Lis  aim  was 
that  every  student  should  be  enabled  to  test 
general  statements  concerning  a  group  ot 
animals  by  reference  to  one  member  of  the 
group  which  he  had  been  made  to  know 
thoroughly.  Huxley  realised  from  the  first 
that  the  thorough  knowledge  of  representa- 
tive animals,  which  is  the  only  pro|)er 
foundation  fiir  a  knowledge  of  morphology, 
ought  to  be  ncijuired  by  direct  observation 
in  the  laboratory ;  this,  however,  was  im- 
possible in  Jenny  n  Street,  and  bis  idenl  was 
not  completely  realised  until  Inter.  In  spite 
of  a  certain  distaste  for  public  speaking, 
which  only  time  and  practice  enabled  him  to 
overcome,  he  devoted  much  of  his  most 
strenuous  effort  to  the  work  of  popular  ex- 
position. In  a  letter  dated  1855  he  says, 
'  I  want  the  working  classes  to  understand 
that  science  and  her  ways  are  great  facts  for 
them— that  physical  virtue  ia  the  base  of  all 
other,  and  that  they  are  to  be  clean  and 
temperate  and  all  the  rest— not  because 
fellows  in  black  with  white  ties  tell  them 
so,  but  because  these  are  plain  and  patent 
laws  of  nature,  which  they  must  obey  under 

Hi*  scientific  work  during  this  period  was 
influenced  bv  his  official  duties  ill  a  museum 
of  palieontology.  The  monograph  of  the 
oceanic  hydroioa,  although  published  in 
1859,  had  been  completed  long  before.    Two 


Bpers,  which  continue  work  begun 
ittli-nake,  are  the  memoir  on  Pyroaoma 
(Ttotm.  Ltim.  Sac.  1859),  and  that  on 
Aphis  (1867),  Each  of  these  describes  nn 
alternation  of  generation,  and  so  continues 
the  early  work  on  salpu  :  but  with  these  ex- 

Xons  the  greater  part  of  the  work  pub- 
d  between  1855  and  1859  deals  either 
:  tirm?  or  with  problems  suggested 
by  them.  Amongthe  more  important  ofthe 
descriptive  memoirs  (some  twenty  in  num- 
ber) published  before  the  end  of  1859,  we 
must  mention  that  on  cephalaspis  and 
pteraspis  (1858),  in  which  the  truth  of  the 
suggestion  that  pteraspis  is  a  fish  is  finally 
demonstrated ;  the  accounts  of  the  eurv- 
pterina  (1856-9);  the  descriptions  of 
djcyuodon,  rhatnphorhynclius,  and  other 
reptiles.  Tins.-  studies  of  fossils  seem  to 
have  been  carried  on  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  living  form-;  related  to  them; 
thus  the  work  on  fossil  fishes  (the  main 
results  of  which  were  not  published  until 
18»>-J)  whs  accompanied  by  b  study  of  the 
development  of  skull  and  vertebral  column  in 
— BBS  fishes  (Quart,  Journ.  Micr.  Sci. 
i9),  and  by  the  histological  work  upon 
■  published  in  Todd's  '  En- 
'"  i   of  Anatomy  and    Physiology  ' 


(article  'Tegumenlary  Organs').  The  de- 
scription of  extinct  crocodilia  led  to  an 
investigation  of  the  dermal  skeleton  in  living 
genera  {Journ.  Linn.  Sac.  I800|.  The 
most  important  problem,  suggested  by  con- 
tinual work  upon  vertebrates,  whether  re- 
cent or  fossil,  is  that  pre.=eiited  by  the  com- 
position of  the  skull.  The  doctrine  prevalent 
in  England  was  that  which  (Jwen  had 
learned  from  Goethe  and  Oken.  According 
to  Owen,  the  archetype  skeleton  of  a  verte- 
brate '  represents  the  idea  of  a  scries  of 
essentially  similar  -i^niral*  succeeding  each 
other  in  the  axis  of  the  body;  such  segments 
being  composed  of  parts  similar  in  number 
and  arrangement.'  Attempts  were  made,  in 
accordance  with  this  theory,  to  divide  the 
skull  into  a  scries  of  rings,  each  of  which 
was  supposed  to  contain  every  element  pre- 
sent in  a  post-cranial  vertebra.  The  result 
was  a  method  of  de.-cnpr  ion  which  obscured 
the  actual  anatomical  relations  of  the  parts 
described ;  and  the  attempt  to  demonstrate 
an  archetypal  idea  by  anatomical  methods 
reached  its  climax  of  absurdity.  Huxley 
applied  to  the  skull  the  same  method  of 
analysis  as  that  he  had  so  successfully 
applied  to  other  structures.  In  his  essay 
'  Da  the  Theory  of  the  Vertebrate  Skull," 
read  as  theCroonian  lecture  before  the  Royal 
Society  in  1858,  lie  endeavours  lo  formulate 
a  morphological  type  of  cranial  structure  in 
an  inductive  statement  of  those  characters 
which  are  common  to  the  skulls  of  a  number 
of  representative  vertebrates  in  the  adult 
and  embryonic  conditions.  The  lecture  is 
based  partly  on  the  embryological  work  of 
lteichert,  Iluthke,  and  livuioji, supplemented 
by  observations  of  his  own  upon  fishes  and 
amphibia ;  partly  on  a  careful  study  of  adult 
skulls.  The  result  is  a  statement  of  crania! 
structure  which  bus  been  justified  in  all 
esse nt  in]  points  bv  the  work  of  the  lust,  forty 
years.  The  lecture  on  the  skull  is  admira- 
ble not  only  in  substance  but  in  form.  The 
character  of  the  audience  justified  the  free 
use  of  such  aid  to  concise  statement  as 
technical  terms  nflord  ;  but  when  this  Is  re- 
membered the  lecture  must  be  regarded  as  a 
masterpiece  of  coin-is.,  nud  lucid  exposition, 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  most  brilliimtly 
successful  efforts  of  II  is  v ley's  biter  years. 

For  Huxley,  as  for  many  others,  the  most 
important  event  of  li-.j!-*  was  tin?  publication 
ofthe  'Origin  of  Species.'  He  had  main- 
tained a  sceptical  altitude  towards  all  pre- 
vious hypotheses  which  involved  the  trans- 
mutation of  species,  and,  in  the  chapter 
written  for  Mr.  Francis  Darwin's  '  Life  and 
Letters  of  Charles  llarwin,'  he  says:  'I  took 
my  stand  upon  two  grounds  :  firstly,  that  up 


iscuSsionB  i  himself. 


to  that  time  tin;  evidence  in  favour  of  trans- 
mutation was  wholly  insufficient ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  no  suggestion  respecting  the 
causes  of  the  transmutation  assumed,  which 
hud  bfin  made,  was  in  any  way  adequate  to 
explain  the  phenomena.' 

Darwin  rendered  a  belief  in  I  In;  occurrence 
of  transmutation  far  easier  than  it  had  been 
by  his  collection  of  facts  illustrating  the  ex- 
tent of  variation;  while  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  provided  a  working  hypo- 
tboM,  adequate  to  explain  the  alleged 
phenomena,  and  capable  of  being  experi- 
mentally tested.  The  attempt  to  secure  a 
fair  trial  for  the  new  hypothesis,  which 
Huxley  felt  it  his  duty  to  make,  involved  > 
great  expenditure  of  time  and  strength.  The 
account  of  the  'Origin  of  Species'  written 
for  the  '  Times '  in  1859,  and  a  lecture  '  On 
Ilnees.  S]wcie»,  and  their  Origin,' delivered 
in  1801.1,  mark  the  beginning  of  a  long  effort, 
which  only  ceased  as  the  need  for  it  became 
gradually  less.  Many  y 
of  this  doetrine  in  which  he  took  part,  and 
especially  important  and  interesting  was  his 
share  in  the  debate  on  the  question  during 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement,  of  -Science  at  Oxford  iu 
1860. 

The  consequence  of  Darwin's  theory, 
which  many  persons  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  accepting,  was  a  belief  in  the 
gradual  evolution  of  man  from  some  lower 
form;  and  evidence  which  seemed  to  esta- 
blish a  broad  gup  between  the  structure  of 
man  and  that  of  other  animals  was  wel- 
comed. Great  interest  was  therefore  ex- 
cited by  a  paper  which  Owen  had  read  iu 
1S."i7,  and  repeated  with  slight  modification 
as  the  Itede  lecture  before  the  university  of 
Cambridge  in  1809.  Owen  declared  thai, 
the  human  brain  was  distinguished  from 
that  of  all  other  animals  by  the  backward 
projection  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  so  as 
to  cover  the  cerebellum,  and  by  the  back- 
ward prolongation  of  the  cavity  of  each 
cerebral  hemisphere  into  a  'posterior  horn,1 
with  an  associated  '  hippocampus  minor.' 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  bow  an  ana- 
tomist of  Owen's  experience  can  hare  made 
these  statements;   and   his  subsequent  ex- 

Slanations  are  equally  unintelligible  (e.g. 
'wen,  Comyartttii?  Annt:,inii  of  \~i-rtt-hntto, 
1860,  vol.  i.  pp.  xix-xx).  In  1861  Ilnxley 
publisbed  two  essays,  one  '  On  the  Brain  of 
Ateles  l'aniscas,'  and  one  '  On  the  Zoologi- 
cal Illations  of  Man  with  the  Lower 
Animals,'  in  which  it  was  clearly  shown  that 
Owen's  statements  were  inaccurate  and  in- 
with  well-known  facts.  Between 
and  18ti!2  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures 


Owen's  st: 


M  In  the  Conipa  rati  vo  Anatomy  of  Manand  the 
Higher  Apes,'  published  in  book  form  under 
the  title  'Zoological  Evidences  a* 
Place  in  Nature'  (1863,  Collected  Enayi, 
vol.  vii.)  There  inn  sense  in  which  the  publi- 
cation of  this  book  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  new  period  of  his  work  ;  because  from  the 
time  of  its  appearance  his  writings  attracted 
greater  attention  and  affected  a  far  greater 
number  of  people  than  before.  This  book 
and  a  series  of  lectures  '  On  the  Causes  of 
the  Phenomena  of  Organic  Xature.'addreaeed 
to  working  men  and  printed  in  lfi63,  were 
widely  read  and  discussed,  and  from  hence- 
forth Huxley  devoted  a  continually  in- 
creasing amount  of  energy  to  popular 
teaching  and  to  the  controversy  arising  in 
connection  with  it.     His  sense  of  the  im- 

Cortance  of  such  work,  and  the  enjoyment 
e  derived  from  it,  may  be  gathered  from 
words  which  seem,  although  lie  uses  them 
of  Priestley,  to  give  an  admirable  picture  of 

'  It  seems  to  have  been  Priestley's  feeling 
that  he  was  a  man  and  a  citizen  before  he 
was  a  philosopher,  and  that  the  duties  of  tl 
two  former  positions  are  at 
live  as  those  of  the  latter, 
are  men  (and  I  think  Priestley  was  onfl  0 
them)  to  whom  the  satisfaction  of  throw; 
down  a  triumphant  fallacy  is 
great  as  thai  which  attends  the  discovery  o 
a  new  truth,  who  feel  better  satisfied  witfc 
the  government  of  the  world  when  they 
have  been  helping  Providence  by  knocking 
an  imposture  on  the  head,  and  who  care 
even  more  for  freedom  of  thought  than  for 
mere  advancement  of  knowledge.  The* 
men  are  the  Carnots  who  organise  v1-* — 
for  truth,  and  they  arc  at  least  as  impi 
us  the  generals  who  visiblv  light  her  bi 
in  the  field  '  1 1874,  CAIe.lnl  Efniyt,  vol.  ill.) 

The  freedom  of  thought  for  which  Huxley 
contended  was  freedom  to  approach  any  pro- 
blem whatever  in  the  manner  advocated  by 
Descartes;  and  he  wishes  bis  more  important 
essays  to  be  regarded  as  setting  forth  '  " 
results  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  t"  ' 
by  an  application  of  the  "  method  " 
carles  to  the  investigation  of  prnlilen 
widely  different  kinds,  iu  the  right  solutk 
of  which  we  are  all  deeply  interested'  ( to- 
vol.  i.  preface).  In  1870,  after  describing 
Descartes's  condition  of  assent  to  any  pro 
position,  he  snys  :  'The  enunciation  of 
great,  first,  commandment  of  science  0' 
crated  doubt.  Ii  removed  doubt  from  the  St 
of  penance  among  tin;  grievol 
it  had  long  been  condemned,  and  enthroned 
it.  in  that  high  place  among  the  primary 
duties  which  is  assigned  to  it  by  the  at'" 
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tific  conscience  of  these  latter  days.'  While 
he  held  doubt  to  be  a  duty,  he  had  no  tole- 
rance for  careless  indifferentism ;  and  he  was 
fond  of  quoting  Goethe's  description  of  a 
healthy  active  doubt : '  Eine  thatige  Skepsis 
ist  die,  welche  unablfissig  bemiiht  ist,  sich 
selbst  zu  iiberwinden.' 

The  fearless  application  of  Cartesian 
criticism  aroused  great  indignation  between 
1860  and  1870,  but  the  essays  and  addresses 
published  during  this  period  did  their  work. 
They  were  certainly  among  the  principal 
agents  in  winning  a  larger  measure  of  tole- 
rance for  the  critical  examination  of  funda- 
mental beliefs,  and  for  the  free  expression  of 
honest  reverent  doubt.  The  best  evidence 
of  the  effect  thev  have  produced  is  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  men  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion realise  the  outcry  caused  by  'Alan's 
Place  in  Nature,'  or  by  the  lecture  *  On  the 
Physical  Basis  of  Life  \ib.  vol.  i.  1868).  Two 
passages  from  the  last-named  lecture  may 
be  quoted  as  giving  a  summary  of  Huxley's 
philosophical  position  in  his  own  words : 

4  But  if  it  is  certain  that  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  either  matter  or 
spirit,  and  that  the  notion  of  necessity  is 
something  illegitimately  thrust  into  the  per- 
fectly legitimate  conception  of  law,  the 
materialistic  position  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  but  matter,  force,  and  necessity, 
is  as  utterly  devoid  of  justification  as  the 
most  baseless  of  theological  dogmas.  The 
fundamental  doctrines  of  materialism,  like 
those  of  spiritualism  and  most  other  "-isms," 
lie  outside  "  the  limits  of  philosophical  en- 
quiry," and  David  Hume's  great  service  to 
humanity  is  his  irrefragable  demonstration 
of  what  those  limits  are.  .  .  .  Why  trouble 
ourselves  about  matters  of  which,  however 
important  they  may  be,  we  do  know  nothing 
and  can  knowTTbtuing?  We  live  in  a  world 
which  is  full  of  misery  and  ignorance,  and 
the  plain  duty  of  each  and  all  of  us  is  to  try 
to  make  the  little  corner  he  can  influence 
somewhat  less  miserable  and  somewhat  less 
ignorant  than  it  was  before  he  entered  it. 
To  do  this  effectually  it  is  necessary  to  be 
fully  possessed  of  only  two  beliefs — the  first, 
that  the  order  of  nature  is  ascertainable  bv 
our  faculties  to  an  extent  which  is  prac- 
tically unlimited ;  the  second,  that  our 
volition  counts  for  something  as  a  condition 
of  the  course  of  events.  Each  of  these  beliefs 
can  be  verified  experimentally  as  often  as  we 
like  to  try.  Each,  therefore,  stands  upon 
the  strongest  foundation  upon  which  any 
belief  can  rest,  and  forms  one  of  our  highest 
truths.  If  we  find  that  the  ascertainment 
of  the  order  of  nature  is  facilitated  by  using 
one  terminology,  or  one  set  of  symbols,  rather 


than  another,  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  use  the 
former ;  and  no  harm  can  accrue  so  long  as 
we  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  merely 
with  terms  and  symbols.' 

Those  who  '  care  even  more  for  freedom 
of  thought  than  for  mere  advancement  of 
knowledge '  may  well  consider  the  effect 
produced  by  his  lectures  and  essays  upon 
the  minds  of  English-speaking  peoples  to  be 
the  most  important  result  of  Huxley's  work 
between  1860  and  18 JO.  But  they  repre- 
sent only  a  small  part  of  the  work  he 
actually  did  during  this  period.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  four  royal  commissions  (on 
the  acts  relating  to  trawling  for  herrings  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  1802;  on  the  sea-fisheries 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  1864-6;  on  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  1866;  on 
science  and  art  instruction  in  Ireland,  1868). 
He  was  Hunterian  professor  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  from  1803  to  1869,  and 
Fullerian  professor  at  the  Royal  Institution 
from  1863  to  1867;  he  undertook  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  administrative  work  in 
connection  with  various  learned  societies, 
especially  the  Royal,  the  Zoological,  and  the 
Ethnological ;  and  he  wrote  frequently  for 
the  reviews,  being  himself  for  a  short  time 
an  editor  of  the  quarterly  'Natural  History 
Review/  In  spite  of  the  increased  demands 
upon  his  time  and  strength  made  by  all  these 
new  duties,  his  purely  scientific  work  rather 
increased  than  diminished  in  value  and  in 
amount. 

The  papers  on  fossil  fishes, already  referred 
to,  were  followed  in  1861  by  nn  '  Essay  on 
the  Classification  of  Devonian  Fishes.'  Apart 
from  its  great  value  as  an  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  difficult  group  of  fishes,  this 
essay  is  remarkable  because  in  it  Huxley 
drew  attention  to  the  type  of  fin  which  he 
culled  'crossopterygian,'  or  fringed,  because 
the  fin-rays  are  borne  on  the  sides  of  a  longer 
or  shorter  central  axis.  The  imperfect  know- 
ledge attainable  from  the  study  of  fossils  did 
not  permit  him  at  this  time  to  describe  the 
structure'  of  the  crossnpterygium  very  fully; 
but  after  the  discovery  of  Ceratodus  the  con- 
ceptions foreshadowed  in  this  essay  acquired 
great  importance  in  connection  with  at- 
tempts to  find  a  common  type  of  limb  from 
which  both  the  fin  of  an  ordinary  fish  and 
the  limb  of  an  air-breathing  vertebrate  might 
conceivably  have  been  derived. 

In  1862  he  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Geological  Society,  in  which  he  attacked  a 
doctrine  then  widely  held.  The  order  in 
which  the  various  forms  of  life  appear,  as  we 
examine  the  fossiliferous  rocks  from  the 
oldest  to  the  most  recent,  is  practically  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     This  fact 


curred  simultaneously  nil  over  the  earth,  BO 
that  two  aeries  of  rocks  containing  the  same 
fossils  were  held  to  be  of  contemporaneous 
origin,  however  distant  from  one  another 
they  uiijlit  he.  Huxley  gave  a  forcible  sum- 
mitry  of  the  evidence  against  this  view,  and 
declared  that  'neither  physical  givilogy  nor 
MhoOOtolog)  i"i.--i ■■■.->  niiv  method  l.iy  wliii-li 
the  absolute  synchronism  uf  two  strata  can 
be  demonstrated.  All  that  geology  ciin prove 
is  local  order  of  succession.'  The  justice  of 
this  statement  has  not  been  questioned:  and 
the  limitation  imposed  by  it  is  one  of  the 
many  difficulties  encountered  when  we  at- 
tempt to  learn  tin;  ancestral  history  of  animals 
from  the  fossil  records. 

In  1883  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons  '  On  the  Classifi- 
cation of  Animals,' and  another 'On  theVerte- 
brnte  Skull.'  These  lectures  were  published 
together  in  1864.  Other  courses  'On  the 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates'  fol- 
lowed, and  a  condensed  summary  of  these 
was  published  as  a  '  Manual  uf  I  lie  ( 'nmpuni- 
live  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals'  in 
1871.  The  scrupulous  core  with  which  he 
endeavoured  to  verily  hy  actual  observation 
every  statement  made  In  his  lectures  rendered 
Che  labour  of  preparation  very  great.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Flower  [q,  v.  Suppl.l  describes  the  way 
in  which  he  would  spend  long  evenings  at 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  dissecting  animals 
available  among  thy  stores,  or  making  rapid 
notes  and  drawings,  after  a  day's  work  in 
Jermyn  Street.  The  consequences  were 
twofold;  the  vivid  impression  of  his  own 
recent  experience  wus  communicated  to  his 
hearers,  and  the  work  ol  preparation  became 
at  once  an  incentive  to  further  research  and 
a  means  of  pursuing  it. 

The  lectures  in  1867  dealt  with  birds, 
and  Professor  Newton  writes  of  them  ;  '  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  thnt  his  many 
engagements  hindered  him  from  publishing 
in  its  entirety  his  elucidation  of  thoanatomy 
of  the  class,  and  the  results  which  he  drew 
from  his  investigations  of  it ;  for  never, 
assuredly,  had  the  subject  been  attacked 
with  greater  skill  and  power,  or,  since  the 
days  of  Buffon,  had  ornithology  been  set 
forth  with  greater  eloquence'  (Newtok,  A 
Dictionary  of  Birds,  p.  :W).  One  great 
result  of  the  work  on  birds,  together  with 
the  study  of  fosr.il  reptiles,  was  a  recognition 
of  the  fundamental  similarities  between  the 
two,  which  Huxley  expressed  by  uniting 
birds  and  reptiles  in  one  great  group,  the 
Saurupsidu,  Other  results  obtained  were 
shortly   summarised   in   an   essay  '  On  the 


Classification  of  Birds'  {Zuol.  Sue.  Pror. 
1887),  containing  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  modifications  exhibited  hy  the  bones  of 
the  palate.  This  essay  exhibits  in  an  entirely 
new  light  the  problems  which  have  to  be 
solved  before  we  can  establish  a  natural 
classification  of  birds.  The  solution  offered 
has  not  been  accepted  as  final :  but  there  is  no 
question  about  the  great  value  of  the  essay 
as  a  contribution  to  cranial  morphology. 

The  lectures  on  birds  must  serve  aa  e 
amples  of  others  given  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons;  they  were  probably  the  moat 
strikingly  novel  of  any  except  tins  first  course 
*  On  the  Classification  of  Animals ; '  but  the 
condensed  summary,  published  in  1871, 
shows  that  every  course  of  lectures  x 
have  marked  important  additions  to 
knowledge  of  the  animals  with  which  it 
dealt.  One  other  important  problem,  that 
of  the  homologies  of  the  bones  which  con- 
nect the  tympanic  membrane  with  the  ear- 
capsule,  must  be  mentioned  as  treated  in 
these  lectures,  and  more  fully  in  a  pape 
read  before  the  Zoological  Society  (1869). 

Apart  from  the  lectures,  and  from  the 
books  based  on  them,  Huxley  published 
about,  fifty  technical  papers  between  1860 
and  1870.  Among  these  are  numerous 
descriptions  of  dinosauria,  including  that 
"1  hypsilophodon,  the  results  being  sum- 
marised in  the  essay  on  the  classification  of 
the  group  {Quart.  Jaunt,  Geol.  Soc.  1869), 
and  in  the  statements  of  the  relation  be- 
tween reptiles  mill  bird.*,  already  referred  to. 
The  account  of  hyperodapedon  (1869)  ia 
of  great  importance  in  connection  with 
nno t her  group  of  reptiles,  and  there  are 
many  valuable  memoirs  on  fossil  amphibia. 
Much  of  his  work  on  systematic  ethnology 
remoins  unpublished;  but  in  1885  he  pub- 
lished anessay  '  On  the  Methods  and  Ilesulta 
of  Ethnology,'  containing  a  scheme  of 
classification  of  the  races  of  mankind,  based 
on  the  characters  of  the  hair,  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  and  the  cranial  index.  He 
dently  contemplated  a  more  complete  study 
of  physical  anthropology;  for  among  the 
materials  left  in  his  laboratory  are  some, 
hundreds  of  pbolujrraphs  of  various  races  of 
men,  which  he  had  collected  before  1870. 

The  '  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physiology,' 
published  in  1*68, 'is  probably  better  kuown 
than  any  elementary  text-hook  of  its  kind. 
It  has  been  reprinted  no  less  than  thirty 
times  since  its  first  appearance. 

The  years  from  1870  to  188i>  comprise  • 
period  of  constant  nctivily,  ending  in  In 
almost  complete  withdrawal  from  public 
life,  made  necessary  by  increasing  illness. 

In    1872   the   removal  of  the  School  of 


Mines  from  Jermyn  Street  lo  South  Ken- 
sington gav.-   the  long'-deaired   opportunity 
eting  Lis   plan  of  instruction,   bj 
rnsblitit'  I verv  student  Co  exaiuiue  for  him- 
■ 
■  ■..,'-.     With  ill-  help  of  hii  (bur 
demonstrators,     Thiselton     liver,     Michael 
Foster,  lUy  I.nnkeslcr,  and  W.  Kuiherford, 
of  laboratory  work  whs  perfected, 
and  its  mniii  features  are  described  in  the 
well-known  text-book  of  '  Elementary  Bio- 
". ',  written  in  conjunction  with 
Martin. 
\n   important   ohancterietic  of  Huxley's 
teaching,  both   in  his  lectured   to  students 
technical  memoirs,  may  here  be 
Darwin   had  suggested   an   inter- 
iiHH I  Mill  of  the   fact!  of  embryology  which 
■    ;  one  that  a  fuller  Icoo*  ledge  of 
at    might    reveal    the    ancestml 
nil  the  great  group*  of  animals, 
nt   least  in  its  main  outlines.     This  hope 

but  the  attempt  to  interpret  the  phenomena 

I'd   to   speculations   which   were 

ifnl  and  ill  ware  incapable  of  veri.fi- 

keenly  sensible  of  the 


cannot    he   experimentally   tested,   und   he 

(voided   it.     This  is  well  seen  in 

.   on   Cerstodos  (1S70), 

where  a  di-m—mo  nf  I  lie  «-|iy  in   which  the 

taws  are  smpended  from  the  skull  lends  him 

■■■-.     In  one 


the  higher  vertebrates;  and  the  hypothesis 
■  autostylic'  Bsb.es  resemble  the 
"i    air-breathing   forme  suggests 
itself  at  one-1.     All  hough   this  wa?  clearly 
Huxley1*  mind,  he  is  careful  to 
■  I  eiin  ■  n  t  n  r  d  emonstrnble 
structural  resemblance,  which  must  remain 
true,  whatever  hypothesis  of  its  origin  may 
ultimately  he  found  most  useful.      Again, in 
the  Compara- 
tive  Anatomy  of    [nvertebrated   Animals' 
■  hate  abstained  from  dis- 
(et.iology,  not  because  I 
mate  their  importance,  or  nm  iu- 
Ihn  interest  of  the  great  problem 
because,  to  my  mind,  the 
. .    mix     n|,    ;mI  i . 1 1 .■  i :.- 1 1 ■ . 1 1 

turns    will,    il     unchecked,    Ih row    Biology 

mpts  to  trace 

i  irtiealar    forms    which 

Ue  bawd  on  pulreonto- 
tfcr  rudtc '-  wprord  to  bitn  Buflicicnl  lyeom- 


plete.      Such  are  the  essays  on   the  hnrse 
In  ihr  (leoingical  So- 
ciety,   1870;    Antrim*    dUn  ■ 

Collected  li>sny<,  vols.  iii.  und  viii. ),  an.!  that 
on  the 'Classification  of  the  Mamnialiu'i  Free. 
/..„/.  8iW,  l-:-H|.  The  treat.-.,  on  the  cmv- 
fish  (187»3  may  I,-  taken  U  it  BUtaotent  of 
his  mat  lire  convictions;  and  I  he  dipt-ussinn 
of  tin'  ••voliit.ii.in  ot  crayfishes,  riven  in  this 
work,  relates  solely  (0  the  evidence  of  their 
modification  since  liaaaic  times,  which  is 
afforded  by  fossils. 

In  1870  the  school  board  for  London 
was  instituted,  and  Huxley's  interest  in  the 
problem  of  education  led  him  to  become 
one  of  its  first  members.  In  an  essay  011 
the  first  duties  of  the  board  (Coittempii- 
rary  Review,  1870:  Collected Estayt,  vol.  iii.) 
he  lays  stress  on  the  primary  importance  of 
physical  ami  moral  culliire.  '  The  engage- 
ment of  the  affections  in  favour  of  that 
particular  line  of -conduct  which  we  call 
good,"  he  says, 'seems  to  me  to  be  some- 
thing quite  beyond  men-  science.  And  I 
cannot  but  think  that  it,  together  with  tbn 
awe  mid  reverence  which  have  no  kinship 
■■  ii',  bul  arise  whenever  one  tries 
to  pierce  below  the  surface  of  things,  whether 
they  be  material  or  spiritual,  constitutes  nil 
that  hus.inv  iin('h:iiif.'i'iible  renhty  in  religion.' 
This  feeling  can,  111  bis  judgment,  be  best, 
cultivated  by  a  study  of  the  Bible  ■  wirh 
aueh  grammatical,  geographical,  and  his- 
torical explanations  by  r  lay  teacher  as  may 
be  needful. '  lie  held  that  the  elements  of 
physical  science,  with  drawing,  modelling, 
and  singing,  aabrded  the  beat  means  of 
intellectual  training  in  such  schools.  Hux- 
ley's influence  upon  the  scheme  of  education 
iinnllv  adopted  wai  very  great,  although  he 
left  tin-  board  in  1872. 

In  speaking  of  the  later  stages  of  educa- 
tion, he  dwelt  upon  the  great  value  of 
literary  training  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
culture,  bul  he  never  tired  of  contending 
that  a  perfect  culture,  which  should  '  Mijiply 
a  complete  theory  of  life,  based  upon  a 
clear  knowledge  alike  of  it*  possibilities  and 
of  its  limitation!,'  could  not  be  acquired  ■ 
without  a  training  in  the  methods  of  physi- 
cal science,  At  the  same  lime  he  was  care- 
ful to  emphasise  his  horror  of  the  prevalent 
idea  that  n  mere  acquaintance  with  the 
1  useful  '  results  of  scientific  work  has  auy 
educational  value.  He  well  knew  that, 
educational  discipline  e»n  only  be  obtained 
by  the  pun-nit  ox  knowledge  without  regard 
lo  its  practical  applicat  ions ;  and  he  saw  the 
need  for  sharply  separating  inch  educational 
discipline  from  < It..-  preparation  for  a  handi- 
craft or   profession.      Writing   in    1808   to 
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one  of  those  engaged  in  the  attempt  r  ?  obtain    the  monographs  in  which  they  are  descril 


irrangements  tor   i 

teaching  bodies  devoted  to  art  <  literary  and  ministering  the  annual  grant  of  4,000/.  mi 

other t.  history,  philosophy. and  sc ier.ce.wher?  by  the  treasury  in  aid  of  scientific  reseav 

any  one  who  wanted  to  learn   all  that  is  mrule  the  duties  of  the  secretary  a  serious  I 

known   about    these    matters    shoull   end  <  lit  ion  to  other  demands  upon  him.     In  18 

people  who  could  teach  him  and  put  him  in  hv  was  elected  president  of  the  society ;  I 

the  way  of  learning  for  himst-lt.     Thar  i*  in  l>v>  he  was  forced  by  ill-health  to  reti 

what  the  world  will  want  one  dav  or  o:*::er.  He  received  the  Copley  medal  in  1888,  m 

as  a    supplement   to    all   manner    of  high  the  Darwin  medal  in  lSfU.     From  1870 

schools  and  technical  institutions  in  which  1S>4  he  served  upon  the  following  royal  coi 

young  people    get  decently  educated    and  missions :    upon    the    Administration   m 

iearn    to  earn   their    bread — such    as    our  Operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Ai 

present  universities.     It  would  be  a  place  ^1*70-1 1:  on  Scientific  Instruction  and  1 

for  men  to  get  knowledge,  and  not  for  boys  Advancement  of  Science  (1870-5)  ;  on  t) 

and  adolescents  to  get  degrees.*  l*ractice  of  subjecting  Live  Animals  to  E 

Between  1S70  and  1S:n»  he  published  a  periments  for  Scientific  Purposes  (1870 
number  of  essays  on  philosophical  subjects,  to   inquire   into  the  Universities  of  Sco 
the  most  important  being  hi*  sketch  of  flume  land    (lS76->>:    on     the     Medical     Ac 
^1879)  in  Mr.  John  Morleys  •  English  Men  ■  l^Sl-S^ :  on  Trawl,  Net.  and  Beam  Tm 
of  1-etters  *  series.     In  the  chapter  on  the  ob-  Fishing  tlS84>.      He  also  acted  as  an  ii 
ject  and  scope  of  philosophy.  Huxley  adopts  spector  of  fisheries  from  15S1  to  1885. 
t  he  view  that  t  he  method  ox*  psychology  is  t  he        In  spite  of  the  immense  amount  of  work  1 
same  as  that  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  contrived  to  perform.  Huxley  never  enjoy* 
he  points  to  Descartes.  Spinoza,  and  Kant  as  robust  health  after  the  accidental  poisonin 
showing  the  advantage  to  a  philosopher  of  a  already  mentioned.  Fresh  air  and  some  dail 
training  in  physical  science.     The  chapter  exorcise  were  necessary  in  order  to  ward  o 
dealing  with  volition  and  necessity  is  an  e\-  digestive  difficulties,  accompanied  by  lass 
pansion  of  the  passage  in  the  lecture 'On  the  :tide  and  depression  of  a  severe  kind:  hn 
i'hvsical  Basis  of  Life  *  already  quoted.  The  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  the  most  difficul 
chapter  on  miracles  begins  by  demonstrating  ofallthinrrs  for  a  busy  man  in  London  t 
the  absurdity  of  a  priori  objections  to  belief  obtain.     The  evil  effects  of  a  sedentary  lit 
in   miracles  because  they  arc  violations  of  had  shown  themselves  at  the  very  beginning 
the  •  laws  of  nature  :  *  but  while  it  is  absurd  of  his  work  in  London,  and  they  increase* 
to  believe  that  that  which  never  has  hap-  vear  bv  vear.      At  the  end  of  1^71  he  wm 
pent-d  never  can  happen  without  a  violation  forced  to  take  a  long  holiday:  bat   this  pro 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  he  agrees  with  Hume  duced  only  a  temporary  improvement,  aw 
in  thinking  that  *  the  more  a  statement  of  finally  symptoms  of  cardiac  mischief  becanw 
fact  conflicts  with  previous  experience,  the  too   eviJent    to    be    neglected.      For    thi 
more  complete  must  be  the  evidence  which  reason  he  gave  up  his  public  work  in  1885 
is  to  justily  us  in  believing  it."    Theappliea-  and  in  ISW  he  finally  left  London,  living 
lion  of  this  criterion  to  the  history  of  the  thenceforward  at  Eastbourne. 
world  as    given  in  the  Pentateuch  and  to        The  years  of  comparative    leisure   aftei 
the  story  ot  the  crospels  forms  the  subject  of  lS5o  were  occupied  in  writing  many  of  the 
numerous    controversial     essays    and     ad-  essays  on  philosophy  and  theology  reprinted 
dresses,  repriutrd  iu   the  fourth  and  fifth  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  his  'Col- 
volumes  of  the  4  Collect  »*d  Essays.'  lected  Essays.'    An   attack  of  pleurisy   in 

In  1>71.  on   the  retirement  of  William  ISn  caused  grave  nnxiety.  and  after  its  oc- 

Sharpey  ~q.  v.".  Huxley  was  chosen  as  one  of  currenco  he  suffered  severely  from  influenza, 

the  two  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  so  that  the  work  of  helping  those  teachen 

duties  of  this  othce  were  even  more*  severe  in   London  in   their  efforts   to  obtain    an 

than  usual  during  the  years  through  which  adequate  university,  which  he  undertook  in 

he  held  it.   The  Royal  Society  was  requested  lSt>-  and  1£93.  involved  physical  effort  of  a 

by  theadmiralty  to  plan  the  equipment  and  to  very  severe  kind,  as  did  the  delivery  of  hii 

nominate  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Challenger,  Romanes  lecture  on 'Evolution  and  tthics1 

in  preparation  for  her  voyage  round  t  he  world,  j  before  t  he  universit  y  of  Oxford  in  1 803.     An 

Later  on,  the  task  of  distributing  her  col-  j  attack  of  influenza  in  the  winter  of  1894  wai 

lections,  and  arranging  for  the  publication  of  i  followed  by  an  affection  of  the  kidneys,  and 


■ 
■ 
nuts  or'   LI  ,   !  a  '  Life 

Minted  in 

.  (',,11,,-r,  mi,w    in    the. 

ioiuU   Portrait   GaQery,   London.     His 

>w,  with  I  Hid  Henry, 

■Jrs.   Waller  and  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  John  Collier},  survived  him;  a 
■  1  in  IWSO. 

■of  Aberdeen  University 
,'a>  cremii-il  Ikiu,  O.V.I,. 
of  Oxford  ■  g  also  received 

hilWWJ  oVgrees  from  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
i.  tViirsburg,  rsolognu,  and  Erlan- 
Ben.  He  wat  eWied  member  of  countless  ! 
ties,  and  in  1883  be  accepted  the 
office  of  privy  councillor,  but  hi 
for  anch  honours.  The  only  reward  far 
which  be  cared  is  thai  freely  given  to  biro 
by  iMHTi.'.r  men  nf  every  kind,  in  every 
country,  w!io  gratefully  reverence  hia  labours 
in  furthering  the  noble  abject*  which  he  lei 
before  himself,  '  to  promote  the  increase  of  . 
natural  knowledge  aud  to  further  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  methods  of  ini 


to  "11  tli«  proUons  of  lift*  to  the  best  of  my 
the  conviction   which  has  grown 
with  my  growth  and  itranMhenad  with  rav 
il  there  ia  no  alleviation  for  the 
■  i    mankind   except    i. 
thought  and  aotioo,  and  the  naolaU  facing 
of  the  world  la  it  a  when  tha  nrBteaJ  w 
niLik.'-inlii'vi',    by   which  pioui  !■■■ 
hidden  its  uglier  features,  is  stripped  off 
Those  of  11  iLvli-v'-  Maayi  which  he  wished 
d  ■  final  edition  are  published  in 


',  edited  by  Sir  Michael  Foster  nnd 
Professor  Lankester,  is  in  course  of  publica- 
tion in  four  quurto  volumes  ;  three  have  ap- 
peared. 

[The  Lift  and  Utters  of  T.H.  Huiley,  by  bia 
eon, "Leonard  Huxley,  2  vol*.  1800,  i*  the  inniu 
authority  ;  it  contains  a  full  list  of  Ins  published 
works.  An  account  of  his  scientific  -work  is  given 
ErTTbonMa  ffenrj  Huiley.  ■  Sketch  of  his  Life 
mid  vTortJoyF.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  London  and 
New  York,  1 900.  Bm  aim  article  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Stejjheu  in  Nineteenth  Center  v,  December  liWO.l 

W.  !■'.  B.  W. 


1NOELOW.  JEAM  (1890-1887),  poetess, 
lurch  1830*1  Boston,  Lincoln- 
•hit-r,  was  iho  eUeet  ohild  of  William  Inge- 
low,  a  banker,  and  his  wife,  Jean  Kilgonr, 
re  family.  The 
early  yeors  of  her  life  were  spent  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  effect  of  the  fen  scenery  ifl 
apparent   in  lien  lived  nt  ! 

Ipawicb.  and  before   1868  oame  to  London, 
whore  abn  •pent  the  rest  of  her  life.      She 
I  at  home. 
. 
of  Incident*  and  Feelings,,' published  in  1850, 
ittle  attention,  although  Tennyson 
foanii  mdo  charming  things  in  it  (of.  Liff 
of  Tampan,  L  888-7).    It  was  not  unl  il  the 

■ 
1863  thai   the  public   recognised    in    Miss 
li   ii  merit.     It  contained 
the  *erws  entitled  ■  High  Tide  on  the  Coast 

.':'.'■      ■  !      : 
and  tecknii  ■  ■■  of  the  finest 

of  modem  ballads,     The  volume  reached  a 
fount;  edit  ■;'   publication. 

In  I  "'7  it.  dins)  r-i'-i  edition,  with  drawings 
br    ranoau   art:-!- 

■  J    \V,  North, 

ww   hroogbl.   out.     By    1879   it   was   in   a 

icond  series  of 

m  appeared  in  1876,  and  both  aeries  were 


reprinted  in  1879.  A  third  serial  was  added 
in  1885.  She  wrote  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Wordsworth  nnd  Tennyson.  Her 
verse  is  mainly  characterised  by  lyrical 
charm,  graceful  fancy,  pathos, close  and  accu- 
rate observation  of  nature,  and  sympnthv 
with  the  common  interests  of  life.  The 
language  is  invariably  clear  and  simple. 
She  is  particularly  successful  in  handling 
■aapmtu  maworee.  He*  poetry  It  Tory 
popular  in  America,  where  some  200.000 
copies  of  her  various  works  have  been  sold. 
Al  ■  novelist  she  does  not  rank  so  high. 
Iler  best  long  novel,  'Off  the  Skelligs,'  ap- 
peared in  1872  in  four  volumes.  The  '(Studies 
for  Stories,'  published  in  1864,  are  admirable 
short  stories.  She  depicted  child  life  with 
and  her  best  work  in  that  line 
will  be  found  in  'Stories  told  to  a  Child," 
published  in  1805.  Between  thnt  date  and 
1871  she  wrote  numerous  children's  stories. 
Her  books  brought  her  comparatively  large 
sums  of  money,  but  her  fame  rests  on  two 
or  three  poems  in  the  volume  of  188&  Bhe 
was  acquainted  with  Tennyson,  Bultin, 
Fronde,  Browning,  Christina  Rossetti,  and 
with  most  of  the  poets,  painter*,  :,i  . 
of  her  time.  She  died  at  Kensington  an 
'Hi  July  1897,  and  was  buried  at  Brompton 
cemetery  on  the  24th, 
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■.  ::.-.    7:.r^-.:v;irrs" — have   been   in  tli 

V.-fl  An.tt"=y:  stVcrVi  were  exhibited  a 

-  "':.-■«  a  :r.  the  Navil  Exhibition  of  1891 


■MM   ■■ 

...       B  llerophon  and  theWeat 

.     ii  i>jr'T  purl 

of  hii  house  into  it  workshop,  witn  lathee, 
headw'*.  &c,  with  which  he  occupied  much 

;  [i   wns  also  the 

ng  gear,  which 

■  ■  in  the  navy  till  supw- 

of  the  tnglefield  anchor. 

Bn-ide*  "In  1 1  ready  men- 

WU  the  author  of  some  pamphlets 

on  naval  subjects. 

[O'Byroe'i     Naval     Biogr.     Diet. ;     Times, 
J.   10  S*pt.   18*1 ;     Navy    Lists;     Royal  Savy 


a;  {wrviinil  knowledge.) 


J.  K.  L. 


IONIDES.CuXs'I AXTl.VEALEXAN- 

SS-1900),  public  benefactor,  bom 

in    MMebMUr   on   H  May  1853,  was  the 

■    .1  Alexander  4  'enstantine  Ionides 
by  Euterpe,  daughter  of  Lucas  Sgonta.    lie 
commenced  a  business  career  in  Manchester 
in  1850,  and,  aome  five  years  later,  went  out 
to  Uuoharpat  in   the   wheat  trade.     Subse- 
■  returned   to  England,  and  in 
1  the   London  Stock  Exchange, 
realising  a  considerable   fortune,  and  accu- 
mulating many  superb  pictures  and  articles 
■■    his  residence,  8  Holland  Villas 
Road,  Kensington.    In  1882  he  retired  from 
active  business,  and  nine  years  later  he  trans- 
ferred the  whole  of  his  collection  to  his  house, 
\  venue,  liright on,  which  he  had 
■  .   18*1.     He  died  at.  Brighton  on 
!  900,  and  was  buried  on  2  July  at 
eemrtery.     He  married  in   I860 
.daughter  of  Cougtanline  Fenerli 
at  Constantinople, and  left  issue  three  daugh- 
ter* and  live  son-i.     There  are  two  portraits 
i-  a  boy  in  a  group  by  Mr  Q,  F. 
Walla,  a  niiniatuVe  by  Ross  da 
later  portrait   [1880)  by  Mr.  Watts,  and  a 
broui*  portrait  medal  designed  In  1882  by 

Ionidee  Iwqueathed  his  pictures,  pastels, 
tawing*,  and  engravings  lo  the 
ind  Albert  (South  Kensington) 
Miiwuni.  on  condition  that  they  should  he 
her  and  in  no  way  concealed  from 
the  pictures  include  ex- 
i.. 
r,  Ruyadael,  Terborch, 
Millet,  Corot,  Degas, 
!*,  Itosaetti.and  n  number  of  por- 

rVatta. 

SS  Jul;  1000;  private  information ,] 
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ALEXANDER     (1810- 

nnd   BUD  of  letters,  was 

9  May  1810.    Hie 


liitli.r  mi  engaged  in  business,  and  Ireland 
for  long  followed  pursuits  unconnected  with 
literature;  but  his  literary  interests  and 
studies  procured  him  as  a  young  man  many 
intellectual  friends,  among  them  the  brothers 
I  Ibjambem  and  Dr.  John  Ghurdwu  ■'<(.  v.  nju 
friendship  with  Uairdner  h-d  t<.  his  ncuuninl- 
anee  with  Emerson,  who  in  1838 
Edinburgh  with  an  introduction  to  the  phy- 
sician, whose  extensive  medical  practice 
Compelled  him  |o  request  Ireland  to  act  as 
cicerone  in  his  stead.  Ireland's  sealous  dis- 
charge of  this  office  waj  the  foundation  of  a 
lifelong  friendship  with  the  great  American. 
In  1843  he  removed  to  Manchester  ns  re- 
present  iitii  ■■  of  I  EXoddenAaU  lirm,  mid  in 
the  same  year  received  a  signal  proof  of  the 
confidence  of    Robert    Chamber::,    who    not 

ouly  entrusted  him  with  the  secret  of  the 
authorship  of  'The  Vestiges  of  Creation,' 
divulged  to  only  three  other  persons,  but 
employed  him  to  avert  suspicion  while  the 
book  waa  going  through  the  preu,  The 
-■-■lit  by  tin-  London  publisher, 
who  was  himself  in  complete  ignorance,  to 
Ireland  nt  Manchester,  find  tlienc.e  trans- 
mitted to  Chambers.  The  secret  was  strictly 
kept  until  1884,  when,  every  other  depository 
of  it  being  dead,  Ireland  very  properly  re- 
vealed it  in  a  preface  to  the  twelfth  edition, 
thus  disposing  of  a  host  of  grouutili'ss  con- 
jectures. In  18-Ri  Ireland  succeeded  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Edward  Wat  kin  as  pub- 
lisher and  business  manager  of  the  'Man- 
cheater  Examiner,'  a  paper  founded  the 
vear  before  by  Watkin,  John  Bright,  and 
wniiam  McKerrow  fq.  v.]  in  opposition  to 
the  '  Guardian,'  too  haughtily  independent 
of  the  anti-comlaw  league  to  please  the 
■  Manchester  school.'  The  first  editor  waa 
Thomas  Ballantyne  [q.  v.]  Ere  long  the 
'  Examiner'  absorbed  the  other  local  expo- 
nent of  advanced  liberalism,  the  '  Manchester 


!  In'    -eciiMil     |C      ■      in     !  In'      M  iihcli-'-i  i  !'    jc'i'-'i 

for  forty  years.  In  1847  and  1848  occurred 
the  interesting  episode  of  Emerson's  second 
visit  to  England  at  the  instigation  of  Ireland, 
whowas.iu  Car] y lean  phrase,  'infinitely  well 
affected  towards  the  man  Emerson.'  All  the 
arrangements  for  Emerson's  lectures  were 
made  by  him  ;  in  bis  guest's  words  ho  '  ap- 

E roved  himself  the  king  of  all  friends  and 
elpful  agents;  the  most  active,  unweari- 
able,  imperturbable.' 

Ireland,  after  a  while,  found  himself  able 
to  spare  time  from  journalism  for  the  lite- 
rary pursuits  in  which  he  delighted.  In 
18fil  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  organised  the  Manchester  Free  Library, 
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.-i.--:-:     v.vr--*- .  .-.-.   .-.   >'■-      J-    L?t>  It  ir-'e  t::z.  XL?e  JtwsVitt  «l5©2):  her  re 
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.'-*•-; ..  ■..  <:.-<  v  M4r.V-«Trr-St< :!!->  ISMAY.  THOMAS    HEXRY    (1837- 

%  .-.'  *,.'•■..•/•:  .Vitv,:.  *r.  i  r.i-  \j^i*  itts  :^  1*'>-V  .    §i.:p:-wcer.    eldest    son    of   Josepl 

■f>\. ■-. -'*-:•  ..'.  .r>;-rr     i'rr!.i'-».  LoTTrv-7.  I?n:aT.  shipb^ilirr.  of  Marypoint.  Camber 

-   ;  '.'-•:.'.-'.:.  •..:'.'*.•.'.:.  >  '■  Thr  B>:"->  land,  was  torn  there  on  7  Jan.  1837.    A1 

.'•  . ^r '■■  .*.'.-  .. .-.  :.'.:..*  *  c\!l-o::  r. '.:"  p'iS^ir  -?  the  are  of  air:**n  he  was  apprenticed  to  1 

.-.  ;..•■;  '-:  .:  v.  .a-  ±:\-.f:*.t?i  i:  ,tt.  'i  -sr: :-:  rir.z-^  tira  of  fhipbr^kers  'Imrie  &  Tomlinson)  ii 

•.:  \  .*   '..-.    f*  -.■.-■, *  p  ,>>l:t;.rd  :r»  l^-'  ur.I-rr  L:verp»>?l.  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  tinu 

■\>   p,-^- ::.:;.:.'.  ',f  •I,».:!  ^/S>>.'  ar.  i  w-r.t  male  a  vova^r  to  South  America,  visit  ins 

■;..••..;•:.  r.v-  -';.•"  r>.  He  hi. Ts-r'.fjK^i** *•:■']  ■'*  the  wveraf  fort*  on  the  west  coast.    Re- 

r.r.-r  ..hr \r-i.  •-;,w-:.%,;iy  ri'-;!i  in  rh-  work?  •■f  taming  to  Liverpool  he  started  in  busineaf 

•  ■■-.'.  v  K-.i'.  •:.  -.  .*h'.r-.  in  which  h»r  wa*  wvll  on  hi*  own  account,  and  enpaged  especially 

•.-■■•*'-■':      if  •  '■•>*'■!%;>.-  a- lmi red  Daniel  and  in  thr  Australian  trade.      In  1867  he  ao- 

!;«r',.*..  •:.:.•:  y>-"--:-.*A  n.11  t he  wvenreenrh-  -juired  the  AMiite  Star  line  of  Australian 

'■»:'.*  .rv  ■••:.-. ',r.- '#f  The Iaf:r «  "Anatomy --.if  clippers,    and  in    the    following  rear,   in 

1 J <• ! \ :. *. -. '. '. y . "    I ." n fort  1  nately .  this  r r»-a« uk  1  partnership  with  an  old  friend  and  fellow- 

' ',..«■■:*.'/'.  :.A'i  "#  b"  -old  owinz  to  th»;  re-  apprentice.  William  Imrie,  he  formed  the 

.-r  •*■  *.\  *,r  •iii"  which  overto-.k  him  in  hi*  Oceanic  Steamship  Company.    In  1870  they 

>.••<.-  •:.-:;/-    ir-jin    rlie   ^en'*rul   rran.*f-r   of  added  the  American  trade  to  their  other 

ih  :■■.!  -  W'T*  from  the  '  Examiner'  to  the  ventures,  and  in  1871  began  running  then 

'</  j;:;'J  .tn,"  -ijion  the  Utf-r  jn unci's  recon-  steamers  regularly  between  Liverpool  and 

#:.!.* *iori  with  the  rnor*;  advanced  section  of  New  York.    In  co-operation  with  Harland 

fhe  y+r'y  on  occasion  of  Gladstone's  home-  and  Wolff  of  Belfast,  the  White  Star  linen 

pj!<:  proposal*!  in  1  ^tt.  The  •  Examiner/  now  earned  a  good  reputation  for  safety,  comfort, 

fin  iiriprofif-ihle  property,  passed  into  oth»*r  and  speed;  it  is  stated  that  between  1870 

hand*,  and  -oon  coated  to  exist.   Ireland  bore  and  1699  they  paid  to  Harland  and  Wolff 

hi-:  in.  f'lrtunea  with  tfreat  dignity  and  forti-  no  less  a  sum  than  7,000,000/.     In  1878  the 

itid«r,  and,  although   an   octogenarian,  re-  White  Star  line  placed  their  steamers  at 

mained  nci\\<-  to  t}j<-  Inut  as  a  writer  in  the  the  disposal  of  the  government  as  transports 

prn-11.     Iff:  dind  011  7  Dec.  1^9 J  at  Mauldeth  or  cruisers — an    offer    which    led   to    the 

l:oad(  Within^tori.  modern  system  of  subsidising  certain  private 

In-lanrl  wtiH  nn  <*xe^llent  man,  jyenerou*.  companies.    At  the  naval  review  at  SphV 

ho"jiit:il;!«-,  full  of  inif'Hirttiial  interests,  and  head  in  1897,  the  Teutonic,  one  of   the 

j><TK<-v<;rin^  in  hi<«  aid  of  public  causes  and  largest  steamers  then  afloat,  was  sent  by 

privafi:  friend •■.     A  medallion  portrait  is  en-  Isinay  to  take  part  in  the  national  display. 

tfruvird  in  'ThreafN  from  the  Life  of  John  In    1892  Ismay  retired  from  the   firm  of 

M 1 11/  I  "Wi.   A  collect  ion  of  Ireland's  hooks,  Ismav,  Imrie,  &  Co.,  but  retained  the  chair- 

rir-h   in  editions  of  Latnb,  Hazlitt,  Leiph  manship    of   the    WTaite     Star    Company, 

Hunt,  i: ii*1  Cnrlyl",  was  presented  in  189o  to  whose    fleet    then    consisted    of    eighteen 

tin-  Mmirlc-'hT  I«><«<?  KefiTfnce  Library  by  steamers,  of  an  aggregate  of  99,000  tons, 
ThomiiM  Kiwi  WilkinHnn,nnd  a  social  cata-  |  which  by  1899  was  increased  to  164,000. 
lop-ui-  wuh  issued  in  1898.                                 1  Ismay  was  also  chairman  of  the  Liverpool 

Ireland    wuh    twice     married— first,    in  and  London  Steamship  Protection  Associa- 
1KK),  to   Eliza  .Mary,  daughter  of  Frede-  |  tion,  a  director  of  the  London  and  North- 
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Western  Railway  Company,  and  of  many 
other  industrial  enterprises.  In  1884  he 
served  on  Lord  Ravensworth's  admiralty 
committee  on  contract  versus  dockyard 
systems  of  building  ships  ;  in  1888  on  Lord 
Hartington's  royal  commission  on  army  and 
navy  administration,  and  on  several  other 
important  committees.  He  was  a  liberal 
supporter  of  the  Liverpool  Seamen's  Orphan 
Institution;  and  in  1887  he  contributed 
20,000/.  towards  a  pension  fund  for  worn-out 
Liverpool  sailors.  He  was  for  some  years  a 
JJ\  and  D.L.  of  Cheshire,  and  high  sheriff 
in  1892.    He  died  at  Dawpool,  near  Birken- 


head, on  23  Nov.  1899,  and  was  buried  on 
the  27th  in  the  churchyard  of  Thurstanton, 
after  a  semi-public  memorial  service  in  St. 
Nicholas's,  Liverpool.  Notwithstanding  his 
liberal  charities,  his  estate,  as  proved,  was 
considerably  over  1 ,000,000/.  Ismay  married 
in  1859  Margaret,  daughter  of  Luke  Bruce, 
and  left  issue  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
His  portrait  by  Millais  in  1885  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  shareholders  of  the 
White  Star  Company. 

[Times,  24  Nov.   1899;  Who's  Who,  1899; 
Wnitaker's  Almanack,  1901,  p.  382.] 

J.  K.  L. 


JACKSON,  BASIL  (1795-1889),  lieu-  |  JACKSON,  CATHERINE  HANNAH 
tenant-colonel,  born  at  Glasgow  on  27  June  CHARLOTTE,  Lady  (d.  1891),  authoress, 
1795,  was  the  son  of  Major  Basil  Jackson  of  j  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Elliott  of  Wake- 
the  royal  wagon  train,  who  died  on  10  Sept.  field.  She  became  the  second  wife  of  Sir 
1849  at  the  aye  of  ninety-two.  He  entered  j  George  Jackson  [q.  v.]  in  1856,  the  marriage 
the  Royal  Military  College  in  1808,  obtained  taking  place  at  St.  Helena.  After  her  hus- 
a  commission  in  the  royal  staff  corps  on  '  band's  death  in  1861  she  turned  her  attention 
11  July  1811,  and  was  promoted  lieutenant  ;  to  literature,  and  began  by  editing  the  diaries 
on  6  May  1813.  He  was  employed  in  the  ,  and  letters  of  her  husband's  early  life.  In 
Netherlands  in  1814-15,  was  present  at  1872  appeared  in  two  volumes 'The  Diaries 
Waterloo  as  deputy  assistant  quartermaster-  i  and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Jackson,  from  the 
general,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  St.  Peace  of  Amiens  to  the  Battle  of  Talavera/ 
Helena,  where  he  remained  till  1819.  He  and  in  1873,  also  in  two  volumes,  '  The  Bath 
served  in  Canada  and  was  employed  in  the  Archives:  a  further  Select  ion  from  the  Diaries 
construction  of  the  Rideau  canal.  He  was  and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Jackson,  1809-16/ 
promoted  captain  on  17  Sept.  1825,  and  was  On  19  June  1874  she  was  granted  a  pen- 
given  a  half-pay  majority  on  7  Feb.  1834.      i  sion  of  100/.  a  year  from  the  civil  list,  in 

In  February  1835  he  was  made  assistant  recognition  of  her  husband's  services.  She 
professor  of  fortification  at  the  East  India  now  took  to  reading  widely  in  French 
Company's  college  at  Addiscombe.  He  was  memoirs,  and  compiled  from  them  several 
transferred  in  December  1836  to  the  assistant  books  on  French  society.  One  of  the  best 
professorship  of  military  surveying,  and  held  of  them,  '  Old  Paris :  its  Court  and  Literary 
that  post  till  30  Dec.  1857,  when  he  retired  Salons,'  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1878. 
on  a  pension.  He  had  become  lieutenant-  Lady  Jackson's  works  have  an  interest  for 
colonel  on  9  Nov.  1840,  and  had  sold  out  in  the  general  reader,  but  their  inaccuracies  and 
1847.  He  afterwards  lived  at  Glewston  lack  of  perspective  render  them  useless  to 
Court,  near  Ross,  Herefordshire,  till  Sep-  the  historical  student.  Tier  English  style 
tember  1874,  and  at  Hillsborough, co.  Down,  cannot  be  commended.  She  died  at  Bath 
till  his  death  on  23  Oct.  1889.     He  married,    on  9  Dec.  1891. 

on  28  March  1828,  the  daughter  of  Colonel        Other  works    are:    i.   'Fair    Lusitania/ 
George  Muttleburv,  C.B.  1874.    2.  'The  Old  Regime :  Court,  Salons, 

He  published  :  1.  <  A  Course  of  Military  and  Theatres/  2  vols.  1880.  3.  <  The  French 
Surveying '  (1838),  which  passed  through  Court  and  Society :  Reign  of  Louis  XVI 
several  editions,  and  was  the  text-book  at  and  First  Empire,'  2  vols.  1881.  4.  'The 
Addiscombe.  2.  (in  conjunction  with  Cap-  Court  of  the  Tuileries  from  the  Resto- 
tain  C.  R.  Scott,  also  of  the  roval  st aff  corps)  ration  to  the  Flight  of  Louis  Philippe,' 
•  The  Military  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Welling-  2  vols.  1883.  5.  *  The  Court  of  France  in 
ton'  (2  vols.  1840),  furnished  with  unusually  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1514-59,'  2  vols. 
good  plans.  I  1885.      6.    '  The    Last   of   the   Valois   and 

[Times,  24  Oct.  1889;  Dalton's  Waterloo  ,  Accession  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  1559-89,' 
Roll  Call,  1890  ;  Vibart's  Addiscombe.]  '  2  vols.  1888.   7. '  The  First  of  the  Bourbons,' 

E.  M.  L.      j  2  vols.  1890. 
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JAOO,  JAMES  (1816-1893),  physician, 
second  son  of  John  Jago,  was  born  on 
18  Dec.  1815  at  the  barton  of  Kigilliack, 
Budock,  near  Falmouth,  once  a  seat  of  the 
bishops  of  Exeter.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Falmouth  classical  and  mathematical  school 
until  about  1833.  After  a  short  period  of 
private  tuition  he  entered  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  Easter  term  1833,  and  gra- 
duated B.A.  in  the  mathematical  tripos  of 
1839  as  thirty-second  wrangler.  He  then 
determined  to  adopt  the  medical  profession, 
and  studied  at  various  hospitals  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Dublin.  On  16  Feb.  1843  he  was 
incorporated  at  the  university  of  Oxford 
from  Wadham  College  (Garihnek,  Reg. 
Wadham,  Si.  414).  He  graduated  M.B.  on 
22  June  1848,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  was  conferred  upon  him  by  this 
university  on  10  Juno  1859.  ne  then  began 
to  practise  in  Truro,  and  in  1856  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Infirmary,  and  he  was  also  connected  profes- 
sionally with  the  Truro  dispensary.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Roval  Society  on 
•2  June  1870,  and  he  served  (1873-6)  as 
president  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Corn- 
wall at  Truro,  a  society  of  which  he  had  been 
the  honorary  secretary  for  many  years. 

He  died  on  18  Jan.  1893.  He  married,  in 
1864,  Maria  Jones,  daughter  of  Richard  Pearce 
of  Penzance,  by  whom  lie  had  two  daughters. 
Dr.  Jago  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
various  medical  subjects,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  investigations  upon  certain 
physiological  and  pathological  conditions  of  j 
the  eye,  which  his  mathematical  and  medi-  | 
cal  knowledge  especially  fitted  him  to  d'ts-  I 
cuss.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  history  ' 
and  progress  of  Cornish  science  and  antiqui- 
ties. His  works  are:  1.  'Ocular  Spectres 
and  Structures  an  Mutual  Exponents,'  Lon- 
don, 1856,8vo.  This  work  deals  with  various 
optical  defects  of  the  human  eye.  2.  '  Ent- 
optics,  with  its  Uses  in  Physiology  and 
Medicine,'  London,  1864, 8vo.  He  also  con- 
tributed various  papers  to  the  '  London 
Medical  Gazette,'  'Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,'  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Review,'  and  the  'Journal 
of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall.' 

[Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  1893,  vol. 
liv.j  Foster's  Alumni  Oiod.  1715-1888] 

DIP, 
JAMES,    DAVID    (1839-1893),    actor, 
whose  real  name  waa  Bblasco,  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1839,  made  hia  first  appearance  in  a 


subordinate  part  at  the  Princess's  theata 
under  Charles  Kean.  He  is  first  recogiiisabL 
at  the  Royalty,  where  on  28  Sept.  1863  hi 
was  the  first  Mercury  in  Mr.  Burnand's  bur 
lesqueof 'Ixion.'  The  following  year  he  wai 
at  the  Strand,  where  he  played  in  burlesque 
and  on  28  Oct.  was  the  first  Archibald  Goods 
1  a  young  lover  in  Craven's  '  Milky  White. 
Tom  Foxer  in  Craven's  '  One  Tree  Hill '  ft* 
1  lowed.  In  Mr.  Burnand's  '  Windsor  Caatla 
I  he  waa  Will  Somers.  Other  parte  of  littll 
importance  succeeded,  and  on  15  June  186] 
he  was  the  first  Joseph  in  '  Our  Domestics, 
('Nos  Domestiques ').  His  reputation  row 
with  his  performance  on  5  Feb.  1870  ol 
Zekiel  Homespun  in  a  revival  of  the  'Heii 
at  Law.'  Two  months  later,  in  partnership 
with  Henry  James  Montague  fq.  v.]  and 
Thomas  Thorne,  he  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Vaudeville,  but  waa  unable  to 
appear  in  the  opening  performance*.  On 
4  June  1870,  at  the  Vaudeville,  he  played 
Mr.  Jenkins  in  Albery's  'Two  Roses,' was 
the  original  John  Tweedie  in  '  Tweedie'i 
Rights  *on  27  May  1871,  and  Bob  Prout  in 
'Apple  Blossoms  on  9  Sept.  He  played 
Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  in  '  School  for  Scan- 
dal '  and  Goldfinch  in  the  '  Road  to  Ruin ' 
with  brilliant  success,  Sheridan's  master- 
piece being  given  over  four  hundred  times. 
He  was  the  original  Sir  Ball  Brace  in 
Albery's  'Pride'  on  22  April  1874,  and 
'  the  retired  butterman,'  Perkyn  Middlewick, 
in  '  Our  Boys '  on  16  Jan,  1875.  This  was 
his  greatest  success,  and  the  piece  waa 
played  for  over  a  thousand  timea;  it  waa  not 
removed  from  the  playbills  until  18  April 
1879,  and  was  claimed  as  '  the  largest  run 
on  record.'  On  19  April  1879  he  was  the 
first  Plantagenet  Potter  in  'Our  Girls,'  on 
29  Jan.  1880  the  first  John  Peddington  in 
Mr.  Burnand's  '  Ourselves,'  and  on  8  March 
Smallribin  Charles  WillsVCobwebs.'  James 
was  the  first  Edward  Irwin  in  Albery's 
'  Jacks  and  Jills '  on  29  May,  Macclesfield 
inE.G.Laukester's'TheGuv,nor'on23June, 
and  Professor  Mistletoe  in  Byron's  '  Punch 
on  26  May  1881.  After]  the  partnership 
between  James  and  Thorne  had  come  to  an 
end,  James  played  at  the  Haymarket  Lovi- 
bond  in  the  '  Overland  Route '  and  Eccles 
in  'Caste.'  In  1886  he  undertook  the 
management  of  the  Opera  Comique,  playing 
Blueskin  in  'Little  Jack  Sheppard,'  and 
Aristides  Caasegrain  in  the '  Excursion  Train.' 
In  1886  he  waa  at  the  Criterion  playing 
John  Dory  in  '  Wild  Oats,'  Simon  Ingot  in 
'  David  Derrick,'  Matthew  Pincber  in  <  Cyril's. 
Success,'  and  his  old  part  in  'Our  Boys.' 

i.,k.nj..j..i ia  also  the  nratTownely 

1  19  Not.  1887, 


mdeville 

;  ;v'nnr.'      He  was  alsosecn 

ilul  'nndSarouel 

k  in  '  Married  Life'     He  died  on  2  Oct 

Junta  wns  an  admirable  comedian  ii 
pan*  in  which  ripeneal  and  humour  wen 
reqniaitis.  In  John  Dory,  Perkyn  Middle, 
wick,  Macclesfield,  and  other  characters  ii 
which  clift-rincss  and  unction  were  re 


Tweedie     m     ■  Tw Ii. ' 

Rights  '  was  a  marvellous  piece  of  acting. 

[Pir» .iiial     recollections;    Paaeoe's    Dramatie 
'     "  ;   The  Theatre,  various  years;  Scott,  and 
■rd»  Blanchard  ;  The  Dramatic  IV  rage  ; 
trioni  years;  Sunday  Timet, 
.  .-•.,.  -  |  J.  K. 

JENNER,  Stb  WILLIAM,  first  baronet 
-  -i,  physician,  born  on  30  Jan.  181fi 
at  Chalhats,  wis  the  fourth  son  of  John  Jen- 
Mr,  afterward*  of  St.  Margaret's,  Rochester, 
and  of  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  the  only  daughter 
of  G«irge  Terry.  He  received  his  medical 
education  at  UnirenSty  College,  London, 
and  w  apprrutir.' 

Upper   EM  -'     Turk.      He 

waa  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  on  6  July  1837,  and  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England 
on  90  Aug.  ls:;7.  ll»  then  r™  me  need  gene- 
ral practice  at  13  Albany  Street,  Regent' 
PatL  am' 
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Era  Attn 
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Park,  and  graduated  M.D.  i 
of  London  iu  1-44 


t  ill*  beginning  of  I  si?  Jenner  began  a 
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for  Dr.  Edmund  Alexander  l'arkes[(j,  v.], the 
Holme  professor  of  clinical  medicine,  during 
his  ahseuceat  the  Crimean  war,  186.1 -6  ;  and 
when  Parkes  was  appointed  professor  of 
hygiene  in  the  army  medical  school,  esta- 
blished at  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham,  in  I860, 
Jennet  was  confirmed  in  the  chair  of  Holme 
professor  at  University  College.  From  1868 
to  I87S  he  mi  Btodwaor  or  the  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine  at  University  Col- 
lege. From  1853  to  1861  ha  held  the  office 
of  physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
and  from  1852  to  1862  he  was  physician  to 

the  Hospital  for    Sick   Children   i .m 

Ormoad  Street. 

.li'Illlvr  W  BS  l.-l-r-t.-rl  (1  m-'llllliT  of  '  Ii"  l.'oN  id 

College  of  Pbvsiciaus  in  1848,  and  a  fellow 
iu  1852.  He  delivered  the  Gulatontan 
lectures  in  1853,  on'  Acute  Specific  Diseases;' 
be  was  a  councillor  iu  1860-6-7,  censor  in 
1870-1  and  in  1880,  Harveian  orator  (for 
Dr.Parkes(in  l*7i'.!i»dp resident  from  March 
188!  to  March  18S8.  1  le  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  tbe  lioyal  Sociei.v  in  1864.  and  wits  created 
hon.  D.C.L.  Oxford  on  22  .lone  1870,  hon. 
LL.D.  Cantab.  1880,  and  hon.  LL.D.  Edin. 
1884.  He  was  president  of  the  Epidemio- 
logical Society  1866-8,  of  tbe  Pathological 
Society  of  London  1873-5,  and  of  the 
Clinical  Society  in  1875. 

He  was  appointed  physician  extraordinary 
to  Queen  Victoria  in  1*61  upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  William  Balj  (1814-1861)  [q.  v.]  In 
1862  Jenner  became  physician  in  ordinary  to 


i  1863  he  was  appoint. 
n  ordinary  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 


_Ie  attended  tbe  prince  consort  during  the  at- 
tack of  typhoid  which  caused  bis  death  in  De- 
cember 1861,  and  the  prince  of  Wales  during 
an  attack  of  the  same  fever  ten  Years  later. 
He  was  created  a  baronel  on  ZG  Fob,  1  988,  ■ 
K.C.B.  in  1*72,  and  a  G.C.B.  (civil)  on 
24  May  1*89.  He  was  also  a  commander 
of  the  order  of  Leopold  of  lielgium. 

Jenner  retired  from  practice  in  1*110  owing 

ill-health,  and  died  at  Greenwood,  near 
Bishop's  Walthnm,  Hants,  on  1 1  Dec.  1898. 
He  is  buried  at  Darky,  a  village  near  his 
residence.  A  three-quarter-length  oil  por- 
of  Sir  William  Jenner  in  his  robes  as  pre- 
sident of  the  lioyal  College  of  I'livsiciflns, 
painted  by  Frank"  Holl,  R.A.,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lady  Jenner.  A  copy  by  Val 
Prineep,  R.A.,  Langs  in  the  common  room  ol 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Pall  Mall, 
London.  He  married  in  1858  Adelu  Lucy 
Lemun,  second  daughter  of  Stephen  Adey, 

.,bv  whom  be  bad  five  sons  nndadaughter. 

lir  William  Jennet's  claim  to  recognition 

.  in  the  fact  that  by  a  rigid  examination, 
clinical  as  well  aa  post  mortem,  of  thirty-six 
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patients  he  was  able  to  substantiate  the 
suspicion  of  the  great  French  physician  Louis 
that  under  the  name  of  continued  fever  the 
English  physicians  had  long  confounded  two 
entirely  different  diseases,  to  one  of  which 
Louis  gave  the  name  of  typhus,  to  the  other 
typhoid.  The  credit  of  drawing  this  dis- 
tinction belongs,  among  others,  to  Dr.  Ger- 
hard and  Dr.  Shatmak  in  America,  to  Dr. 
Valleix  in  France,  and  to  Dr.  Alexander 
Patrick  Stewart  [q.v.]  in  Great  Britain,  but 
their  work  was  contested,  while,  since  the 
publication  of  Jenner  s  papers,  the  identity 
of  the  two  conditions  has  never  been  seriously 
maintained. 

Jenner's  robust  common  sense,  his  sound 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  his  kindliness 
to  patients,  and  his  somewhat  autocratic 
manner,  made  him  acceptable  to  all  classes, 
and  enabled  him  to  acquire  so  lucrative  a 
practice  that  he  left  behind  him  a  fortune 
of  375,000/.  The  failing  health  of  Sir  James 
Clark  threw  upon  him  the  chief  immediate 
care  of  the  queen's  health  soon  after  his 
appointment  as  physician  in  ordinary,  and 
for  more  than  thirty  years  he  proved  himself 
not  only  a  most  able  physician,  but  a  true 
and  devoted  friend  of  Queen  Victoria,  who 
deeply  mourned  his  loss. 

JennerTs  papers  on  typhoid  and  typhus 
fevers  were  published  in  the  '  Monthly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science '  (Edinburgh  and 
London)  for  1849,  and  in  the  '  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society/ 
1850,  vol.  xxxiii.  The  latter  paper  was  re- 
ceived on  20  Nov.,  and  read  on  11  Dec.  1849, 
the  author  being  introduced  by  Dr.  William 
Sbarpey  [q.  v.] 

Jenner  also  published :  1.  '  On  the  Iden- 
tity and  Non-identity  of  Typhoid  Fever/ 
London,  1850,  8vo ;  translated  into  French, 
Brussels,  in  two  parts,  1852-3.  2.  '  Diph- 
theria, its  Symptoms  and  Treatment/  Lon- 
don, 1801,  12mo.  3.  '  Lectures  and  Essays 
on  Fevers  and  Diphtheria,  1849-79/  London, 
1893,  8vo.  4.  '  Clinical  Lectures  and  Essays 
on  Rickets,  Tuberculosis,  Abdominal  Tu- 
mours, and  other  Subjects/  London,  1895, 
8vo. 

[British  Medical  Journal,  1898,  ii.  1851  ; 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Society,  1899,  vol.  lxxxii.;  Royal  Society's 
Yearbook,  1900,  p.  183;  private  information.] 

D'A.  P. 

JENNINGS,  LOUIS  JOHN  (1836-1893), 
journalist  and  politician,  son  of  John  Jen- 
nings, a  member  of  an  old  Norfolk  family, 
was  born  on  12  May  1836.  Before  he  was 
twenty-five  he  became  connected  with  the 
1  Times/  for  which  journal  he  was  sent  to 
India  as  special  correspondent  in  1863.    For 


some  time  he  was  editor  of  the  '  Times  o 
India.'  After  the  civil  war  he  was  the  repre 
sentative  of  the  *  Times '  in  America,  as  sue 
cessor  to  Dr.  Charles  Mackay  [q.  vj  In  1861 
he  published  *  Eighty  Years  of  Kepublicai 
Government  in  the  United  States/  London 
1868,  cr.  8vo,  and  in  the  same  year  he  marriec 
Madeline,  daughter  of  David  Henriques  ol 
New  York.  He  settled  in  New  York  anc 
became  the  editor  of  the  '  New  York  Times. 
The  municipal  government  of  the  city  hai 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Tammany  Kini 
and  'Boss'  Tweed.  Jennings,  undeterrec 
by  threats  of  personal  violence,  and  even  ol 
murder,  during  many  months  exposed  th( 
malpractices  in  his  newspaper,  and  finally 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  corrupt 
organisation  broken  up  through  his  public- 
spirited  and  courageous  efforts,  and  the  ring- 
leaders, who  had  defrauded  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  millions  of  dollars,  punished 
This  remarkable  achievement  was  commemo- 
rated by  a  testimonial  to  Jennings,  signed  by 
representatives  of  the  best  classes  in  New 
York. 

Jennings  returned  to  London  in  1876  tc 
devote  himself  to  literature,  founded  and 
edited  '  The  Week/  a  newspaper  which  did 
not  meet  with  much  success,  and  became  a 
contributor  to  the  '  Quarterly  Review/  foi 
the  publisher  of  which,  John  Murray,  he 
acted  as  reader.  In  1877  he  had  charge  oi 
the  city  article  in  the  '  World/  He  was  an 
active  pedestrian,  and  published '  Field  Paths 
and  Green  Lanes:  being  Country  Walks, 
chiefly  in  Surrey  and  Sussex T  (1877  &c.  fixt 
editions),  followed  by  '  Rambles  among  the 
Hills  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  and  the  South 
I  Downs '  (1880),  with  some  charmingwood- 
|  cuts  after  sketches  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Hallam 
1  Murray.  These  volumes  have  nothing  of  the 
formal  character  of  guide-books,  but  are  racy 
descriptions  of  secluded  country  paths  inter- 
spersed with  stories  of  quaint  rural  wav- 
farere.  In  1882-3  he  wrote  a  novel,  *Tne 
Millionaire/  said  to  depict  Jay  Gould,  the 
American,  which  appeared  in  ( Blackwood's 
Magazine/  and  was  afterwards  published 
anonymously  (1883,  3  vols.) 

His  most  important  literary  undertaking 
was  to  edit  '  The  Croker  Papers :  the  Cor- 
respondence and  Diaries  of  the  late  Rt. 
Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker,  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  from  1809  to  1830'  (London, 
1884,  3  vols.  8vo ;  2nd  edit,  revised,  1885), 
a  duty  which  he  performed  with  much  skill 
and  judgment.  In  November  1885  and  July 
1886  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Stockport  in 
the  conservative  interest,  and  became  ab- 
sorbed in  politics.  He  was  a  follower  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  [q.  v.  SuppL],  but 
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dissociated  himself  when  Lord  Randolph 
attacked  the  appointment  of  the  Parnell 
commission  in  1889.  His  last  literary  work 
was  to  edit  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
*  Speeches,  with  Notes  and  Introduction' 
(1889,  2  vols.  8vo).  He  acted  as  London 
correspondent  of  the  '  New  York  Herald/ 
and  published  '  Mr.  Gladstone :  a  Study ' 
(1887,  cr.  8vo,  several  editions),  a  severe 
party  attack  criticised  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Leech 
in  'Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Reviler/  1888. 
After  two  years'  illness  he  died  on  9  Feb. 
1893,  at  Elm  Park  Gardens, London,  aged  56, 
leaving  a  widow  and  children. 

[Athenaeum,  18  Feb.  1893,  p.  221 ;  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Time,  1891,  13th  edit.  p.  500; 
Supplement  to  Alii  bone's  Dictionary,  1891,  ii. 
908;  Times,  10  Feb.  p.  5,  and  11  Feb.  1893, 
©   1  1  H    R    T 

JENNINGS,  Sib  PATRICK  ALFRED 
(1831-1897),  premier  of  New  South  Wales, 
was  son  of  Francis  Jennings  of  Newry,  a 
merchant,  who  came  of  a  family  long  settled 
in  that  part  of  Ireland,  and  his  wife,  Mary 
O'NeiL  He  was  born  at  Newry  on  17  March 
1831,  and  educated  in  that  town  till  he  went 
to  the  high  school  at  Exeter.  Intended  for 
the  bar,  he  preferred  engineering,  but  ulti- 
mately began  life  in  a  merchant's  office ;  he 
emigrated  to  the  goldfields  of  Victoria  in 
1852.  Here  he  was  fairly  successful.  In 
18»>5  he  settled  at  St.  Arnaud  and  erected 
quartz-crushing  mills. 

Jennings  soon  made  an  impression  in  the 
young  colony.  He  was  asked  to  stand  for 
the  Wimmera  in  the  first  Victorian  assembly 
(1856),  but  resolved  to  devote  himself  for 
the  present  to  his  own  business.  In  18.^7, 
however,  he  was  made  a  magistrate,  and 
then  chairman  of  the  road  board,  and  after- 
wards of  the  first  municipal  council,  of  St. 
Arnaud. 

In  1863  Jennings  acquired  a  large  pastoral 
property  on  the  Murrumbidgee  in  New  South 
Wales,  and,  migrating  to  that  colony,  settled 
at  Warbreccan  in  the  Riverina  district  as  a 
squatter.  Shortly  afterwards  the  agitation 
for  the  separation  of  the  Riverina  district 
and  its  erection  into  a  separate  colony 
reached  its  height.  In  1805  Jennings  was 
asked  to  go  to  England  as  a  delegate  to  re- 
present the  grievances  of  the  separatists, 
tut  declined  because  he  expected  the  local 
government  to  tackle  the  question  effec- 
tively. In  I860  James  Martin  [q.v.],  then 
premier  of  New  South  Wales,  personally 
risked  the  district  and  nominated  several 
leading  residents  to  the  legislative  council. 
Jennings  accepted  his  nomination  and  entered 
the  council  on  28  March  1867.  He  re- 
signed  in    1869,  and  was  elected  to  the 


assembly  as  member  for  the  Murray  district, 
for  which  he  sat  till  1872,  when  he  decided 
to  contest  Mudgee  and  was  beaten,  thus, 
losing  his  seat  in  parliament.  In  1875  he 
represented  the  colony  at  the  Melbourne 
exhibition,  and  in  1876  was  commissioner 
for  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
Tasmania  at  the  United  States  centennial 
exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  Here  he  re- 
ceived a  special  medal  from  the  States  and 
was  also  thanked  by  the  British  authorities. 
From  America  he  travelled  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Europe,  and  at  Rome  was 
presented  to  the  pope  (Pius  IX)  and  de- 
corated with  the  order  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great.  In  December  1878  Jennings  was 
offered  by  Sir  John  Robertson  (1816-1891) 
[q.  v.]  a  seat  in  his  projected  cabinet  as 
vice-president  of  the  executive  council  and 
leader  of  the  upper  chamber,  but  the  forma- 
tion of  this  ministry  was  not  completed.  In 
1879  he  was  executive  commissioner  for 
New  South  Wales  at  the  international  ex- 
hibition held  at  Sydney,  and  in  connection 
with  this  service  was  made  a  C.M.G.  and  a 
year  later  K.C.M.G.  In  November  1880  he 
once  more  entered  the  assembly  as  member 
for  the  Bogan.  From  6  Jan.  to  31  July 
1883  Jennings  was  vice-president  of  the  exe- 
cutive council  in  Alexander  Stuart's  [q.  vJ 
ministry.  From  10  Oct.  to  21  Dec.  1885 
he  was  colonial  treasurer  under  (Sir)  George 
Dibbs.  The  period  was  a  stormy  one  in 
colonial  politics.  Sir  John  Robertson  came 
into  power  only  to  be  defeated  on  a  vote  of 
censure ;  Sir  Henry  Parkes  [q.v.  Stippl.]  was 
condemning  severely  all  parties  without 
having  strength  to  form  a  government. 
Jennings  was  called  upon  and  attempted  to 
form  a  coalition  ministry  with  Robertson; 
finally,  on  2f>  Feb.  1886,  he  became  premier, 
holding  office  as  colonial  treasurer.  The 
questions  with  which  he  had  to  deal  were 
those  of  retrenchment  and  fresh  revenue, 
certain  reforms  in  the  civil  service,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Land  Act.  His  financial 
proposals  evoked  very  determined  opposi- 
tion ;  Parkes  condemns  them  as  a  protec- 
tionist effort  put  forth  by  a  professed  free- 
trader. Thev  were  onlv  carried  bv  extra- 
ordinary  expedients  and  all-night  sittings. 
His  land  tax  bill  was  lost.  His  colonial  se- 
cretary, Dibbs,  quarrelled  with  him  and  left 
!  him.  At  the  end  of  the  session  his  position 
was  greatly  weakened,  and  as  he  was  not 
|  wedded  to  politics,  he  resigned  otlieeon  19. Tan. 
1887,  partly  perhaps  in  order  that  ho  might 
;  visit  England,  where  he  represented  the 
colony  at  the  colonial  conference  in  London 
in  June  and  July  1887.  After  his  return 
he   practically  eschewed   local  politics;  he 


Jenyns 


Jervois 


wos,  indeed,  appointed  to  the  legislativ 
council  in  1890,  and  was  delegate  (or  Net 
n  the 

_d  at  Sydney 
was  practically  the  close  of  his  public  life. 
He  died  at  Brisbane  at  a  private  hospital  on 
11  July  1897,  and  wu  buried  at  Sydney. 

Jennings  is  described  hy  a  contemporary  as 
'  a  clear-headed,  cultured  Irishman  '  who 
'  turned  every  honest  opponent  who  came 
into  contact  with  him  into  an  admiring 
friend '  {Sydnry  Mail,  17  July  1897,  p.  115). 
He  did  much  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
music  in  New  South  Wales,  aud  gave  large 
sums  for  the  erection  of  the  organ  at  Sydney 
University,  of  which  he  was  a  member  of 
senate.  lie  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Na- 
tional Art  Gallery.  He  was  a  fellow  of  St. 
John's  (Roman  catholic)  College  in  Sydney, 
a  knight  grand  cross  of  Pius  IX  in  1887, 
and  was  made  LL.D.  of  Dublin  in  1887. 

JenningB  married,  in  Wll,  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  Martin  Shanahan  of  Marnoo, 
Victoria;  she  died  in  1887.  He  left  two 
sons  and  a  daughter. 

[Sydney  Mail,  17  July  1697;  Heuton'e  Ans- 
traliao  Dictionary  of  Dates;  Mennell's  Diet, 
of  Australasian  Biogr. ;  Parkea's  Fifty  Years  in 
the  making  of  Australian  History,  vol.  ii. ;  !frw 
South  Wales  Blue-books;  Sew  South  Walos 
Parliamentary  Debates.]  C.  A.  H. 

JENYNS,  LEONARD  11799-1808), 
writer  and  benefactor  of  Bath.  [See  Blow  u- 

JIKLD.j 

JERRARD,  GEORGE  BIRCH  (d.  18(13), 
mathematician,  was  the  son  of  Major-general 
Joseph  Jerrard  (A  23  Nov.  1858).  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  gra- 
duated B.A.  in  1827.  He  is  chiefly  known 
for  his  work  in  connection  with  the  theory 
of  equations.     Between  1K32  and  1835  he 

fubli&hed  bis  '  Mathematical  Researches' 
Bristol,  8vo),  in  which  he  made  important 
contributions  towards  the  solution  of  the 
general  ouintic  equation.  In  1858  ho  pub- 
fished  a  further  treatise  on  the  subject,  en- 
titled '  An  Essay  on  the  Resolution  of  Equa- 
tions' {  London,  8  vo).  The  theory  of  equations 
has  since  undergone  great  development, 
Arthur  Caylev  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  and  Sir  James 
Cockle  [q.  v.  Suppl."!  being  among  those  who 
have  devoted  attention  to  it. 

Jerrard  died  on  23  Nov.  1863  at  Long 
Stratton  rectory  in  Norfolk,  the  residence  of 
his  brother,  Frederick  William  Hill  Jerrard 
(A  18  Feb.  16*4). 

[Boase's  Modern  English  Biogr. ;  Gent.  Mag. 
1859  i.  102.  1884  i.  ISO;  Knoyclopa-diaBriUn- 
nica,  9th  edit.  viii.  6(19.]  E.  I.  C. 


JERVOIS,  Sib  WILLIAM  FRANCIS 
DRUMMOND     (1821-1897),     lieutenant- 

1  general,  colonel-commandant  royal  engineers, 
son  of  General  William  Jervois,  K.H.,  colonel 
of  the  76th  foot,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Maitland,  waa  born  at 
I  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  10  Sept.  1821. 
|  Educated  at  Dr.  Burney's  academy  at  Goa- 
j  port  and  Mr.  Barry's  school  at  Woolwich, 
'  he  entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
1  Woolwich  in  February  1837,  and  obtained 
a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
royal  engineers  on  19  March  1839.  Hi* 
further  commissions  were  dated :  lieutenant 
8  Oct.  1841,  captain  13  Dec  1847,  brevet 
major  29  Sept.  1854,  brevet  lieutenant 
colonel  13  Feb.  1861,  lieutenant-colonel 
1  April  1862,  brevet  colonel  1  April  1867, 
colonel  27  Jan.  1872,  major-general  1  Oct. 
1877,  lieutenant-general  7  April  1883, 
colonel-commandant  of  royal  engineer* 
28  June  1893. 

After  the  usual  course  of  professional  in- 
struction at  Chatham,  where  his  survey 
sheets  were  framed  as  a  pattern  for  the  sur- 
vev  school,  and  after  a  few  months'  duty  at 
ft  oolwich,  Jervois  embarked  on  26  March 
1841  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ha  was 
employed  on  the  eastern  frontier  in  the 
construction  of  defensive  posts  on  the  Fish 
river  to  keep  the  Kaffirs  in  check.  Toward* 
the  end  of  1842  he  was  appointed  brigade 
major  to  a  force  of  all  arms,  sent  to  Coles- 
berg  on  the  Orange  river,  under  Colonel 
Hare,  the  lieutenant-governor,  to  control  the 
Boers.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in 
building  a  bridge  over  the  Fish  river  at  Fort 
Brown,  and  in  making  the  main  road  to 
Fort  Beaufort.  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
adjutant  of  the  royal  sappers  and  miners. 
He  accompanied  Colonel  Piper,  the  com- 
manding royal  engineer,  to  Natal,  and,  on 
his  return  overland  via  Oolesberg  to  Cape 
Town,  made  a  rough  survey  of  the  little- 
known  country  through  which  he  passed. 

At  the  beginning  of  1847  he  accompanied 
General  Sir  George  Berkeley,  commanding 
the  troops,  to  Kaffirland,  where  he  mode  a 
sketch  survey  of  British  Kaflraria,  extend- 
ing from  the  Keiskama  river  to  the  Kei 
river,  and  from  Fort  Hare  to  the  sea,  some 
two  thousand  square  miles,  of  which  eleven 
hundred  were  surveyed  during  the  war  under 
the  protection  of  'military  escorts.  This 
survey  proved  of  considerable  value  in  sub- 
sequent wars,  and  thirty  years  later  was  the 
only  map  with  any  pretension  to  accuracy 
which  Lord  Chelmsford  could  find  for  his 
guidance  in  that  part  of  the  country.  On 
his  way  home  in  the  Devastation,  in  1648, 
Jervois  connected  the  sketch  sheets  of  the 


survev.  which  was  published  by  Arrow  smith. 
Sir  llnrrv  George  Wakelyn  Smith  [q.  v.], 
the  governor  at  (he  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  Lnrri  Itiaelnn,  the 
muter-general  of  the  ordnance,  '  as  one  ot 
the  most  able,  energetic,  and  melons  officer! 
I  harp  ever  exacted  more  than  his  shore  of 
duty  from,"  Fur  his  services  in  t hi-  Kullir 
war  Jervuis  received  the  war  medul. 

From  1S45)  to  1*52  Jervois  commanded  a 
company  of  royal  sappers  end  miners  at 
Woolwich  H'ld  Chatham,  and  in  Jane  186"2 

■  Aldernevfor  employment,  on  the 
one   far   tie   defence   of  the   new 

harbour  in  course  of  formation.     In  August 

i".-y  was  visited  by  Queen  Victoria 

>nd  Ptunse  Albert,  and,  in  accordance  with 

rwi.«n.  Jervois  received  a  brevet  majority  on 

56  he  was  sp- 

Cted  commanding  royal  engineer  of  the 
don  military  distrust,  and  in  the  aune 
ve*r  woe  ■  member  of  the  committee  on 
barracks.  (In"  April  1850  lie  was  appointed 
assistant  inspector-general  of  fortifications 
at  the  war  office,  and  commenced  the  work 
by  which  be  is  best  known. 

In  1857,  in  addition  to  hia  other  duties, 
Jervoie  was  appointed  secretary  !o  tiio  de- 
fence committee  presided  out  In  the  Duke 
ijf  Cam  bridge,  commanding-  in  -chief.  In  the 
following  year  a  violent  French  outburst 
against    England   on   the   occasion    "f    tin. 

■  ; ij | ■  r  "ii  the  lift  of  Napoleon  III 
created  ■  war  scare,  and  Jervoie  was  spe- 
ciellv  employed  by  General  Jonathan  Peal 

■    wir  minister,  in  preparing  plans 

■  nee  of  Loudon  in  case  of  invasion. 
e  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 

royal  commission  on  the  defences  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  displayed  great  energy 

in  guiding;  the  commission.  The 
report,  which  was  mainly  drafted  by  him  and 
fully  accepted  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission, was  presented  to  parliament  in  1660, 
ind  resulted  in  a  loan  of  7,000,000/.  to  buy 
laud  and  carry  out  the  works  recommended, 
prince  consort,  who  took 
■•:    in  the  fortifications, 

H  to  Jervois  of  much   kindness 


mostly  made  under  the  direct 
Mervoi",  who,  in  the  transition 
r*  iind  j-ujji [1  arms,  bad  great 
contend  with.  Rifling  was 
■  adopted  for  guns,  but  the 
oothliorc  and  the  rifled  110- 
guns  then  known, 
chances  which  were  taking 
fiitnlnm.'iiluHi  affected  the 
work.     lr  ,, 


proposed  both  for  ships  and  forts,  and  Jer- 
vois was  a  member  of  the  special  committee 
on  the  application  of  iron  to  defence. 

On  o  Sept.  18U-'  he  was  appointed  director 
of  works  for  furl  ideations,  and  as  such  was 
nominally  in  administrative  charge  of  all 
adar  the  ius»ector~general  of  for- 
tifications, but  in  reality  he  was  the  confi- 
dential adviser  of  successive  secretaries  of 
state  for  war  on  nil  questions  of  defence. 
In   September   1863  Jervois  was    sent  to 


wick,  ami  Bermuda.  He  also  visited  tin: 
principal  forts  of  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war  between  north 
and  south.  On  27  Nov.  l«t!3  he  was  made 
a  companion  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  civil 
division.  Both  in  1864  and  1866  ho  viaited 
Canada  oud discussed  defence  questions  with 
the  local  authorities.  His  reports  were  laid 
before  parliament.  Canada  voted  overs  mil- 
lion sterling  to  carry  out.  the  proposals,  but 
the  money  was  ultimately  expended  in 
making  a  railway  to  connect  the  various  pro- 


The  works  in  course 
home  met  with  plenty  of  criticism,  to  which 
Jervois  replied  with  his  usual  energy  and 
success.  In  1*{!S  he  delivered  a  lecture  at 
the  [loyal  l.'uitcd  Service  Institution  outlie 
'  Application  of  Iron  to  Fort  iticiii.  inn;  in  special 
reference  to  the  Plymouth  Breakwater  Fort.' 
In  the  same  year  the  work  of  the  engineers 
was  attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  forti- 
fication works  built   under  the  defence  loan. 


to  the  -kill  shown  in  adapting  original 
designs  to  altered  circumstances  and  the 
great  advance  in  the  power  of  rilled  artillery. 

In  l*(i!»  Jervois  visited  Halifax,  Bermuda, 
Gibraltar,  and  Malta,  to  inspect  the  works  in 
progress.  Iu  1*71  and  1872,  at  the  request, 
of  the  government  of  India,  he  visited 
Aden,  Perim,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Rangoon, 
and  Moulmein,  reporting  bis  proposals  tor 
defending  them.  While  engaged  in  this 
work  he  accompanied  Lord  Mayo,  governor- 
general  of  India,  to  the  Andaman  Islands, 
and  was  close  behind  him  when  he  was 
assassinated.  On  98  May  1874  lie  was 
created  a  knight  commander  of  the  order  of 
Bt.  Michael  and  St.  George  in  especial  re- 
cognition of  his  services  to  Canada.  On  the 
Winding  up  of  the  defence  loans  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  accounts  showed  a  saving  of 
40,000/.  on  the  voted  sum  of  7,460,000/.,  s 
result  highly  creditable  to  Jervois. 

On  7  April  1875  Jervois  was  appointed 


governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  On  ar- 
rival at  Singapore,  he  visited  the  treaty 
states  and  found  I'erak  in  a  very  unsettled 
condition— he  and  his  party  were  nearly 
massacred,  lie  develop!  the  able  policy  of 
hi*  predecessor,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  and  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  administer  the 
government  in  the  name  of  the  sultan.  The 
murder  of  Mr.  liirch  in  November,  followed 
by  the  repulse  of  a  small  British  force  at 
Passii^Sala,  led  Jervois  to  take  energetic 
measures.  All  available  troops  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  at.  Hongkong  were  hurried  . 
to  the  spot,  nod,  reinforced  by  troops  from  i 
India,  a  successful  campaign  ensued  and  j 
the  sultan  was  apprehended.  The  home  go- 
vernment expressed  its  approval  of  Jervois's 
energetic  measures.  lie  received  the  Indian 
war  medal  and  clasp  for  his  services  in  the 
I'erak  expedition. 

While  at  Singapore  Jervois  made  a  valu- 
able report  upon  the  defences  required  there, 
which  forim-d  the  basis  of  the  scheme  carried 
out  aome  years  later.  In  April  1877  be  was 
appointed  adviser  to  the  various  Australa- 
sian colonies  as  to  the  defence  of  their  chief 
ports,  and  visited  New  Smith  Wales,  Vic- 
toria, Queensland,  and  South  Australia. 
While  '.'Hanged  iu  (  his  duty  he  was  appointed 
on  6  July  to  the  government  of  South 
Australia,  retaining  the  duty  of  defence  ad- 
viser to  the  other  Australasian  colonies,  and, 
after  taking  over  his  government,  visited 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  On  25  May 
1878  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  knight  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  St  Michael  and  St. 
George.  His  recommendations  as  to  the 
defences  of  the  Australasian  colonies  were 
accepted  and  eventually  curried  out,  and  his 
reports  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  royal 
commissiim.  of  which  Lord  Carnarvon  was 
president  in  1882,  on  the  defence  of  British 
possessions  and  commerce  abin.nl. 

Jorvols  proved  a  good  governor,  and  after 
five  years  in  South  Australia  be  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  government  of  New  Zealand  iu 
1881',  retiring  from  the  military  service  on 
7  April  of  the  same  year.  He  paid  great 
attention  to  the  defence  of  the  principal 
ports  of  New  Zealand,  and  roused  public 
feeling  in  the  colony  by  bis  lectures  and 
writings.  He  was  much  aided  in  these  en- 
deavours by  the  war  scare  in  1885,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  scheme  of  de- 
fence completed  before  the  termination  of 
his  term  of  office.  His  prompt  action  when 
the  king  of  Samoa  made  overtures  to  the 
colony  to  place  his  dnuiinions  under  British 
protection,  and  the  Now  Zealand  ministers 
proposed  to  send  an  armed  vessel  to  Samoa, 
saved  a  serious  complii 


Jervois  differed  from  the  general  opi: 
in  Australasia  on  the  question  of  Chinew 
immigration,  believing  that,  as  half  the 
Australian  continent  lies  within  the  tropie, 
it  can  only  be  fully  developed  by  coloured 
labour,  of  which  the  Chinese  is  the  most 
valuable,  In  1888  Jervois  attended  the 
I'.li'hratinri  at  Sydney  nf  the  centenary  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  delivered  a  remark- 
ably able  spcti-h.  He  left  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  on  the  completion  of  bis  term  of 
government  on  18  March  1881).  'the  best  and 
most  popular  governor  that  New  Zealand  has 

In  1890  Jervois  served  on  Edward  Stan- 
hope's consultal  ive  committee  on  coast  de- 
fence duties.  Hu  had  strongly  advocated, 
on  his  return  home,  both  in  the  press  and 
by  lectures,  that  (he  defence  of  naval  base* 
at  home  and  abroad  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  navy.  The  navy,  however,  consis- 
tently adhered  to  the  fundamental  principle 
that  its  duty  is  to  fight  the  enemy's  ships, 
and  declined  to  be  hampered  by  tin;  such 
charge.  This  somewhat  whimsical  proposal, 
which  owed  any  significance  it  possessed  to 
its  advocacy  by  Jervois,  fell  through.  In 
1802  be  revisited  South  Australia,  and  on 
bis  return  to  England  lived  at  Virginia 
Water.  He  died  on  16  Aug.  1897.  from  the 
effects  of  a  carriage  accident  at  Bitterns, 
Hampshire,  and    wai    buried    at   Virginia 

'-  -on  20  Aug. 


cut ilie  societies,  and  an  associate  of  the  lu- 
s(  it  nt inn  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Jervois  married,  on  19  March  18o0,  in 
London,  Lucy  frf,  17  March  1895),  daughter 
of  William  Horsworthy,  bv  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Besides  the 
papers  already  meiil  it  met  I  Jervois  contributed 
to  vol.  is.  of  the  ltoyul  Engineers'  Profes- 
sional Papers,  new  series, '  Observations  re- 
lating to  Works  for  the  Defence  of  Naval 
Ports,'  and  the  following  were  separately 
published:  'The  1  l.'l'rns-ivc  iVilicyof  Great 
Britain,'  1871 ;  '  Const  Defences  of  England,' 
1869;  'Coast  Defences  and  the  application 
of  Iron  to  Fortification,'  18tl8;  'Report  on 
the  Defence  of  Canada,'  1 866,  fol. ;  '  The  De- 
fence of  New  Zealand,'  1884,  fol.;  'Anni- 
versary Address  to  the  New  Zealand  Insti- 
tute,' 1883;  'Address  to  South  Australian 
Institute,' 1879. 

Two  portraits  of  Jervois  in  oil,  by  Fisher, 
both  in  uniform  — one  as  a  young  lieutenant 
and  the  other  as  it  captain-  are  iu  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family.  An  engraving  of  Jervois 
was  published  about  l.-Ot)  iri  the  "  Drawing- 
Portrait   Gallery  of  Eminent  Person- 


i  with  the  '  Illustrated 
i  trf  the  World.' 
r  Office  Beeortl*;  Bojal  Ea&ataat  Be- 

.  DapMbfi ;  Times,  13  Aug.  18»T  i  Me- 

>.r  Sir  K.  F.  Da  Cane  in  the  Royal  Engi- 

">  Journal ;  Proceedings  of   the.  Institution 

■if  il  Engineers,  ml.  tin. ;  private  sources.] 

R.  H.  V. 

OHNSON,  Sin  EDWIN  BEA1  MONT 
>-l8B3),  general  and  colon  el -co  m- 
ient  royal  (late  Bengal)  artillery, fourth 
of  -Sir  Henry  Allen  Johnson,  bart, 
..  and  of  his  wife  Charlotte 
h. 'I..  [£.  21  Feb.  1888),  daughter  of 
rick  rlutipee  of  Philjpsebarg,  Hon 
,  wa»  born  at  Bath  on  4  July  1825. 

■  kL  hi  hi   Christ    Church, 
*   tutor  there  to  the  prince   of 

ige,  and,  having  received  a  commission 
e»lsl  regiment,  acciimpanied  him  as 
ie-eauip  to  the  Peninsula,  where  he 
d  under  Wellington  and  was  awarded 
[  medal  with  five  clasps  for  Ciudtid 
-■.iiimiintii,  Vittoria,  and 

n  Beaumont  uttered    the   military 

■•  .if  the  East  India  Company  at  Addis- 
n  7  An;;-    1-10.    received  a  eommis- 

Moond    lieutenant    in   the   Bengal 

on    10  June   1*12,  and  arrived  in 

His  further 

suasions  were  dared :  lieutenant  3  July 

hi   10  June  1857,  captain 

iBvot  major  5  July  1857, 

■  atonal     II*     Jan.    1858; 

I  ■in.    1868,  'regimental 

94    March   1865,  raajor- 

■    08,    lieutenant-general 

sneral  1  Oct,  1M77,  colonel-commandant 

■  Dec    1890. 
i    the   fith   troop   of   the 

I  'engal  horse  artillery  in 
Uj  campaign  of  the  first  Sikh  war, 

■  "  battles  of  Fironnah  on 

16,   and  of  Sobraon  on 

■ 

to   17  Nov.  1850 

i -advocate- general  of  the 

b   campaign  of 

sand  Sikh  war  in   1848  9  be  served 

Major-general 

m  Sampson   Whiab  [q.  v.],  and  was 

. 


:  -Hi  21  Feb.,  on 

■  «  Staff,  in  the  subsequent 

:i-  iind  Afghans  to  Peahn- 

1  render  of  the  Sikh  annv 

-i-rrices  he  was 

1  in  despatches  (Lvndun  Gazette, 


LB  April  1849),  received  the  war  medal  and 
two  clasps,  and  was  noted  for  a  brevet 
majority  on  attaining  the  rank  of  captain. 

From  12  March  1856  be  was  aide-de-camp 
to  the  commander-in-chief  in  India,  Sir 
William  Mnytiard  Qomn  [q.  v.],  and  on 
21  Dec.  of  that  year  was  appointed  assistant 

adjutant-general  ot  artillery  111  tin:  1  >iule 
division.  He  wus  at  Mirut  when  tlie  mutiny 
broke  out  in  May  1867,  and  accompanied 
the  column  of  Bngadici-giiienil  Arclnlali- 
Wilson  [q.  v.]  on  its  march  to  join  that  of 
the  commander-in-chief  hvim  Atuhala.  He 
took  part  in  the  actions  on  the  Ilindmi  river 
at  Ghazi-ud-din-Niigar  on  30  and  Ml  Mar, 
when  he  was  slightly  wounded,  and  in  the 
action  of  Had li-ke- Serai  on  8  June  nml  lie' 
subsequent  occupation  of  the  ridge  before 
Delhi.  He  served  throughout  the  siege  as 
assistant  adjutant-general,  and  when  the  siege 
batteries  were  thmra  up  be  ili.l  regimental 
duty  on  the  left  portion  of  No.  2  battery, 
consisting  of  nine  24- pounder  guns,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  command  when  Major  Camp- 
bell wan  wounded.  At  the  ajaull  ot 
14  Sept.  he  resumed  his  place  011  Wilson's 
staff.  For  his  services  he  was  mentioned  in 
despatches  {Hi.  15  Dec.  1867)  and  receiveda 
brevet  lieutenant-colonelcy. 

He  accompanied  Wilson,  who  commanded 
the  artillery,  to  the  siege  of  Lucknow  as 
filltanl  adjutant-general,  and  on  its  capture 
in  March  1858  was  honourably  mentioned 
for  his  services  (ib.  So  May  1858).  He  was 
made  a  companion  of  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
military  division,  on  2(i  July,  mid  received 
the  Indian  mutiny  medal  with  two  clasps. 
After  the  mutiny  was  suppressed  he  re- 
sumed his  duties  as  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  the  Oude  division,  and  held  the 
appointment  until  January  1889,  when, 
after  officiating  for  n  time  as  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army,  he  went  In  England  on 
turlough.  On  10"  July  I800  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  military  secretary  for  In- 
dian affairs  at  the  headquarters  of  the  arm  v 
in  London,  and  on  4  Aug.  of  the  following 
year  was  nominated  an  extra  aide-de-camp 
to  the  field-marshal  commanding-! n-< ihi '■!'. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  He  held  both  ap- 
pointments untd  1  Aug.  1872,  when  he  re- 
turned to  India.  On  8  July  in  the  following 
.rear  he  became  quartermaster-giiieral  in 
India,  but  hod  only  filled  the  office  eight 
months  when  ho  was  summoned  home  to 
take  his  seat,  as  a  member  of  enLncil  of 
the  secretary  of  state  for  India  in  October 
1S74.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
military  division,  1111  29  May  Wfi.  He 
again  rot  urn ed  to  India  in  1*77,  having  been 
appointed  military  member  of  the  council  of 


■■■■ 
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the  governor-general  of  India  on  19  March, '  he  was  made  an  honorary  fellow  of  Kins 

and  held  the  office  until  13  Sept.  1880.    He  College.  In  1856  he  became  physician  to  tn 

was  made  a  companion  of  the  Indian  Empire  hospital,  and  in  1867  he  succeeded  Dr.  Royl 

on  1  Jan.  1878.    His  last  appointment  was  as  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapei 

that  of  director-genera]  of  military  educat  ion  tics,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  unti 

at  the  war  office  in  London,  which  he  held  1803,  when,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Georg 

from  10  Dec.  1884  to  31  Dec.  1880.    He  Budd,  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  medicine 

was  decorated  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  and  also  became  senior  physician  to  th 

order  of  the  Bath  on  the  occasion  of  the  hospital.    He  was  professor  of  medicine  a 

queen's  jubilee  on  21  June  1887.     Johnson  King's  College  for  thirteen  years.     In  187( 

retired  from  the  active  list  on  31  Jan.  1891,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  clinical  medl 

and  died  on  18  June  1893,  being  buried  at  cine — an  office  he  resigned  ten  years  latei 

Hanwell.  when  he  became  emeritus  professor  of  clinica 

[Despatches:  India  Office  Recoils;  Stubbs's  medicine  and  consulting  physician  to  Kingfi 

Hist,  of  the  Beugal  Artillery ;  Norman's  Narra-  College  Hospital 

tive  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Delhi  Army,  1857  ;  In  1802  Johnson  was  nominated  by  con- 
Medley's  A  Year's  Campaigning  in  India.  1857-  vocation  and  elected  a  member  of  the  senate 
1858;  Kaye'a  Hist,  of  the  Sepoy  War;  Malle-  of  the  university  of  London.  In  1872  he  was 
sons  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Mutiny;  Holmes's  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  in  1884 
Hist,  of  the  Indian  Mutiny ;  Archers  Punjab  president  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirur- 
Campaign,    1818-9;    Thackeray's  Two  Indian  gical  Society,  and  in  1889  physician-extra- 


pages 
JOHNSON,  Sir  GEORGE  (1818-1896\    Journal.'    In  1871,  at  the  annual  meeting 
physician,  born  on  29  Nov.  1818  at  Goud-   of  the  association  at  Plymouth,  he  delivered 

---  -*^  -■       *  ■        *         »*         -  for  its  topic 

Disease.' 
haemorrhage 

Edenbridgo  in  the  same  county.  In  1837  at  his  residence,  11  Savile  Row,  on  Wednes- 
he  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  a  general  day,  3  June  1890,  and  was  buried  on  8  June 
practitioner  at  Cranbrook  in  Kent,  und  in  atAddington.  In  1897  an  ophthalmologics! 
October  1839  he  entered  the  medical  school  theatre  at  King's  College  Hospital  was  built 
of  King  s  College.  While  a  student  he  was  and  equipped  in  his  memory.  His  portrait, 
awarded  manv  prizes  and  obtained  the  senior  by  "Frank  Holl,  subscribed  for  by  the  staff 
medical  scholarship.  At  this  early  age  he  and  students  of  King's  College  Hospital, 
was  commencing  original  work,  and  was  was  presented  to  Johnson  in  1888  by  Sir 
awarded  the  prize  of  the  King's  College  Joseph  (now  lord)  Lister. 
Medical  Society  for  an  essay  '  On  Auscul-  In  1850  he  married  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
tation  and  Percussion/  In  1841  he  passed  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant 
the  first  M.B.  London,  in  the  first  class,  and  William  White  of  Addington,  Surrey,  but 
in  1842,  at  the  M.B.  examination,  he  received  ten  years  later  was  left  a  widower  with  five 
the  scholarship  and  gold  medal  in  physio-  '  children. 

logy  and  comparative  anatomy.  In  1844  !  Johnson's  contributions  to  medical  litera- 
he  graduated  M.D.  He  became  a  member  ture  were  extremely  numerous,  and  dealt 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1846,  a  chiefly  with  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
fellow  in  1850 ;  in  1872-3  he  was  an  examiner  kidney  disease.  Ho  was  an  ardent  exponent 
in  medicine,  censor  in  I860, 1886,  and  1875,    of  the  views  of  Richard  Bright  [q.  v.],  and 


councillor  in  1865,  1874,  1881,  1882,  and 
1883,  Gulstonian  lecturer  in  1852,  materia 
medica  lecturer  in  1853,  Lumleian  lecturer 


extended  Bright's  observations  in  many  di- 
rections. His  discovery  of  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  small  arteries  in  Bright's  disease,  and 


in  1877,  Ilarveian  orator  in  1882,  and  vice-  j  his  'stop-cock'  explanatory  theory,  led  to 


president  in  188' 

At  the  end  of  his  college  course  Johnson 
held  in  succession  the  offices  of  house  phy- 
sician and  house  surgeon  to  King's  College 
Hospital.  He  was  an  associate  of  King's  Col- 
lege, and  in  1843  became  resident  medical 
tutor:  four  years  later  he  was  appointed 


what  was  known  as  the  'hyaline-fibroid 
degeneration '  controversy  with  Sir  AVilliam 
Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton :  the  practical  outcome 
was  that  attention  was  directed  to  the  high 
tension  pulse  of  chronic  kidney  disease, 
together  with  its  importance  in  connection 
with  other  symptoms,  and  this  has  opened 


assistant  physician  to  the  hospital.   In  1850    up  new  fields  of  treatment.  In  1852  he  pub- 


KUM  of  the  Kidney,  their  Pathc- 
logy.  Diagnosis,  and   Pi 

'Lectures  on   Bright'*    IWa«",'  8vo.      His 

last  publication  was  '  The  Pathology  of  the 

.  Grnnnlu  Kidney,'  1896. 

■■!  in  ni.-i'.i .  1 .  ■  Epidemic 
mid    Cholera:    their   Pathology 
and   Treatment,'   London,    18oo,  post    8»0. 
!  LTjngoacopa  i   Directions  foi  ita 
Use  and  1  'i  i  f  its  Value,' 

'.■hI  Lectures  and  Es*ny 9,' 
Ljodnti,    1887,    8«».       4.    'An    Essay   on 
■    .■.  -."ll-L  he  attacked  the 
views  advocated  hy  many  modern  physio- 
logists,     6.  '  History  of  tiie  Cholera  Contro- 
■.  >.     He  reintroduced 
th"  picric  acid  test  for   albumen   and  the 
1   and  potash  teat  for  sugar.     He 
eeenbad  the  great  use  of  the  nph- 
]'-  in  renal  pat hology,  and  assisted 
-    Watson  [q.  v.]  in    I 
la-t  edition  of  hi.*  famous  'Lectures  on  the 
and  Practice  of  Medicine.' 

[Lancet,    1890;    Brit.    Med.   Journal,    1H9B: 

■       >]..pu(,;  Chan-hill's   Med- 

i'-ji-.UT.ijpli  v.  Sit  ,    private  informa- 

w.  w.  w. 
JONES,  ilKNl'.V  il*31  1899),  known  as 
'  Cavendish.'  writer  on  whist,  the  eldest  son 
of  Henry  Darriene  Jones  of  12  Norfolk 
waa  born  in  London  on  2  Nov. 
1  father  was  an  ardent  devotee  of 
whist,  and  was  in  18fiS  chosen  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Portland  Club  whist  committee, 
which,  in  connection  with  James  Clay  [q.v.j 
\Hitigton  Club  committee,  framed 
the  '  Laws  of  Short  Whist,'  edited  by  John 
Lorain.-  Baldwin  in  Hay  1864.  Henry  was 
educated  at  King's  Coll'ege  school  ( 1B43-B), 
and  proceeded  as  a  student  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew *  Hospital,  where  be  was  a  pupil  of  Sir 
William  Lawrence.  After  qualifying  in 
1852  as  M.R.C.S.  and  L.S.A.,  be  practised 
for  tome  sixteen  years  in  tin-  neighbourhood 
of  Soho  Square.  In  1809  he  retired  from 
practice,  but  retained  a  connection  with  bis 
old  profession  as  a  member  of  the  court  of 
tli"  Apothecari-?*'  Company. 

at  Cambridge,  Henry's  younger 
brother,  Daniel  Jones,  joined  a  knot  of  young 
men  of  considerable  ability,  who  had  at  first 
'taken  up  whist  for  amusement,  but  who 
found  it  offer  such  a  field  for  intellectual 
■tudr  thai  thev  continued  it 9  practice  more 
cally'with  a  view  to  iU  more  cotn- 
intion,  and  to  the  solution  of 
nit  problems  connected  with  it.'  In 
,  a  fow  years  Inter,  Henrv  was  intro- 
.i.i  hi*  brother's  set,  of  which  he 
i  the  moat  advanced  member. 


began  to  make  notes  upon  difficult  points  and 
to  record  interesting  hands,  and  he  joined 
the  club  known  as  the  '  Cavendish,'  situated 

the  back  of  the  Polytechnic,  in  Oavendiah 
Square.  He  subsequently  became  a  member 
ol  the  Portland  Club,  where  he  met  James 
Clay.  His  first  written  contribution  on  the 
subject  of  whist  appeared  in  "  Bell's  Life ' 
for  March  1857.  In  January  186-2,  in  an 
lein  'Macmillan's  Magazine,'  William 
Pole  fq.v.  Suppl.]  suggested  the  utility  of  u 
handbook  embodying  a  series  of  model  games 

whist.     After  correspondence  with,  and 

;ouragement  received  from,  Pole,  Jones 
brought  out  in  l8fi2  a  small  edition  of  such 
manual  entitle!  ■  Principle  of  Whist  stated 
in  I  '^['l.itii'-'l  by  '  'iivernlisli.'  A  fifth  edition 
.■as  called  for  "in  1  WW,  when  the  title  was 
altered  to'The  Laws  and  Principles  of  Whist.' 
The  eighth  edition  of  1868  was  recast,  a 
ninth  edition  was  dedicated  to  James  Clay, 
the  tenth  contains  new  matter,  while  the 
eleventh,  of  1886,  introduces  the  subject  of 
American  leads,  a*  promulgated  by  Nicholas 
Trist  of  New  Orleans.  'Cavendish'  very  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  ns  the  standard  autho- 
rity upon  whist,  and  was  (so  t  he  story  runs) 
appealed  to  as  such  hy,  among  other  promi- 
nent player,-.  Jones's  own  father,  though  the 
latter  had  no  idea  that  the  writer  was  his 
son  Henry, of  whose  powers  as  a  whist  player 
he  had  formed  a  lar  from  commensurate 
opinion.  Its  distinctive  merit  as  a  manual 
was  not  novelty  of  doctrine,  but  lucidity, 
literary  skill,  and  above  all  theoretical  cohe- 
rence. He  was,  however,  the  first  to  lay 
down  clearly  the  true  principles  of  the  dis- 
card, and  of  the  call  for  trumps. 

Two  years  after  '  Cavendish  '  came  the 
slender  and  less  exhaustive  'Treatise  on  Short 
Wbiit,'i)f.I[ames]C[lay].  'Cavendish  '  was 
certainly  a  great  advance  upon  anything  that 
had  gone  before,  on  the  book  of  '  Major  A,' 
published  in  1835,  and  on  the  book  from 
which  the  latter  was  plagiarised,  Mat  thews's 
'Advice  to  the  Young  Whist  Player 'of  1804. 
Before  this  came  Payne's  'Maxims,'  1770, 
which  for  the  first  time  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple of  leading  from  live  trumps ;  and  before 
him  was  the 'immortal'  Edmund  Iloyle,  who 

fublishfil  hit  famous  'Short  Treatise'  in 
742. 
Immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  his 
'classic'  in  1862  'Cavendish  '  became  whist 
editor  of  the  '  Field,'  and  he  soon  afterwards 
became  'Pastime'  editor  of  'The  Queen,' 
producing  at  the  same  time  numerous 
manuals  on  games.  Upon  the  subject  of 
which  he  was  an  undoubted  master  he  pro- 
duced '  Card  Essays,' 1879  (with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Edward  Tayener  Foster  and  a  sup- 
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Quarterly  Review/  January  1871,  and  he  also  «pi<*e);  Baldwinand  Clay's  8hort  Whist,  1870; 

contributed  to  *  The  Whist  Table,1  edited  bv  C^^ey's  .En&}£  Whist  and  Whist  Player*, 

1  Portland/     He  naturally  was  a  member  of  **J*.  P?81"1  ^  ?a?iLton'»   ^J*""    Scientific 

the  leading  whist  clubs  such  as  the  West-  Jj!"''  ?•£  YorM89*  ;f.Pole?  S\l  ^^ ff 

minster,  the  Portland,  the  Arlington,  and  2^?;^?^  Evf°^t,°}1  r°f  Wh#  W 

♦u~    n-   1    •  v*  *•_     u.   _i       j  Horrs  Bibliography  of  Card  Games,  Cleveland, 

the   Baldwin       At   one  time  he  played  a  1892    notes  kindly  supplied  by  W.  P.  Courtney 

great  deal  at    the    I  mon   i  lub    Brighton,  esq.,  and  J.  W.  AUen,  e^.  The  Milwaukee  serial 

He  visited  America  (May  to  October  1893),  .  whist/  contains  numerous  adecdotes  of  ■  Ca- 

and  a  bnn«iuet  was  given  to  him  by  the  whist  vendish/  and  as  many  as  seven  portraits  of  him 

Slayers  of  Philadelphia  at  the  Union  League  at  various  ages  (see  especially  vols.  ii.  iii.  yi. 

Hub  in  June  189tt.     He  played  in  several  and  xiii.)]  T.  S. 

matches  of  the  Chicago  Wliist  Club.    As  a 

player  he  wa*  surpassed  by  his  father,  and  JONES,  LEWIS  TOBIAS  (1797-1895), 
still  more  by  Clay,  whose  occasional  criti-  admiral,  second  son  of  L.  T.  Jones,  captain 
cisms  upon  his  own  performances  he  records  in  the  royal  artillery  and  author  of  a  history 
with  candour.  Jones's  personality  is  de-  of  the  campaign  in  Holland  in  1793-4-5, 
scribed  as  decided,  not  without  brusqueness.  was  born  on  24  Dec.  1797.  He  entered  the 
He  died  at  22  Albion  St  wet,  Hyde  Park,  on  navy  in  January  1808  on  board  the  Thrasher 
10  Feb.  1800,  and  was  buried  at  Kensal  brig,  attached  to  the  Walcheren  expedition  in 
Green.  II  is  will  was  proved  on  7  April  1 8119  1*09,  but  whether  Jones  was  actually  serving 
by  Harriet  Louisa  Jones,  his  widow,  and  in  her  at  the  time  is  doubtful.  In  1812  he 
IJaniel  Jones,  his  brother,  the  value  of  the  was  in  the  Stirling  Castle  off  Brest,  in  1816 
estate  being  11  .OH?/.  The  testator  gave  his  was  in  the  Granicus  at  Algiers,  where  he 
Indian  whist-mnrkers  to  his  sister,  Fanny  was  wounded,  and  served  continuously  in  the 
Hale  Jones,  his  books,  writings,  and  manu-  Channel,  and  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or 
scripts  to  his  brother  Daniel.  His  whist  West  Indian  stations  till  he  was  made  lieu- 
librnry  was  sold  by  Sothebv  on  22  May  1900.  tenant  on  29  Aug.  1822.  He  was  afterwards  on 
*  Cavendish/  said  the  *  Times '  in  a  ieading  the  North  American,  the  West  Indies,  home, 
article  upon  his  death.  'was  not  a  law-  and  .Mediterranean  stations.  On  28  June 
maker,  but  lie  codified  and  commented  on  18JJ8  he  was  promoted  to  be  commander 
the  laws  which  had  been  made,  no  one  (second  captain)  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
knows  by  whom,  during  many  generations  flagship  of  Sir  Robert  Stopford  [q.  v.],  and 
of  card-playing.  He  was  thus  the  humble  was  in  her  during  the  operations  on  the  coast 
brother  of  Justinian  and  Blackstone,  taking  of  Syria  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1840, 
for  his  material,  not  the  vast  material  inte-  for  which  service  he  was  promoted  to  be 
rests  of  mankind,  but  one  of  their  most  captain  by  commission  dated  4  Nov.,  the 
cherished  amusements.'  In  addition  to  his  day  following  the  reduction  of  Acre.  In 
works  on  '  Whist '  Cavendish  issued  guides  1*47  he  was  flag-captain  to  Commodore  Sir 
to  croquet  (l*u'0),  bezique  (1S70),  ecarte  Charles  Hot  ham  [q.  v.]  in  the  Penelope,  on  the 
(1870),  euchre  (187(>\  calabrasella  (1870),  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  in  February  1849 
cribhage  ( 187.'$),  picqiiet  (187:*;  9th  edit,  he  commanded  the  boats  of  the  squadron  at 
189b"),  vinirt-et-un  (1870.  go-bang  (1870),  the  destruction  of  the  slave  barracoons  in 
lawn-tennis  and  badminton  (1870),  chess  the  Gallinas  river.  The  Penelope  was  paid 
(1878),  backgammon  ( 1878),  and  patience  off  in  the  summer  of  1849,  and  early  in  18.V0 
games  (1*90).  lie  was  much  interested  in  Jones  was  appointed  to  the  Sampson,  again 
croquet,  and  helped  to  found  the  All  Kng-  .  for  the  west  coast,  under  the  orders  of  Corn- 
land  Croquet  Club,  lie  edited  Joseph  Ben-  modore  Bruc-\  On  26-7  Dec.  1851  he  com- 
nett's  •  Billiard-  '  in  lS7o\  issued  a  limited  manded  the  expedition  detached  against  the 
edition  of  '  Second  Sight  for  Amateurs,'  a  I  great  slaving  stronghold  at  Lagos,  which 
very  scarce  volume,  in  18s-1*,  wrote  articles  was  destroyed  and  the  place  made  dependent 
upon  whist  and  other  games  for  the  ninth  :  on  the  English  government.  Bruce  highly 
edit  ion  of  the  '  Encyclopedia  Britnnnica,'  com  mended  Jones's  ^gallantry,  firmness,  judg- 


and  collaborated  with  4  B.  W.  1).'  in  *  Wliist, 
with  and  without  Perception'  in  1889. 

[Timfs.  13,    16,   and    17    Fob.    1899;  Field, 


ment,  and  energy.*  and  sent  him  home  with 
despatches.  Still  in  the  Sampson,  he  then 
went  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  22  April 


18  and  2.">  Feb.  1899;  Illustrated  London  News,  j  !*•>*  was  senior  officer  at  the  bombardment 
22  April  1899  :  Daily  Telegraph,  21  Feb.  1899;  |  of  Odessa.  On  26  May  he  was  nominated  a 
Harpers  Monthly.  March  1891;  Quarterly  Re-  '  C.B.     He  continued  actively  employed  in 


the  Black  Sea,  Mid  in  November  was  moved 
.   in  which  he 
::  1  of  the  war.     For  his 
services  at  ibis  tuna  he  received  the  cross  of 
an  officer  of  the  legion  pfhotioiirandthe  Med- 
psue  of  the  third  class.  On  17  June  1859  he 
win  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral,  and  in  the 
fWTOI  second  in  command  on 
.   under  Sir  James  Hope 
,   n.  v.     tin  28  June  1861  bewas 
madea  K.C.H.     From  1863  to  1866  he  was 
cownuindpr- in- chief  at  Queens  town,  and  be- 
came n   vice-admiral  on  2  Dec.  1866.     On 
I   April   1870,  under   Childers's  scheme   of 
I  for  ace,  he  was  put  on  the  retired 
.  Inch   he   became   an   admiral  on 
UJiilv  1871.    On  iM  Mav  137:!  he  was  made 

•  G.C.B.;  and  on  i>6  March  1884 viaitor  and 
governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  B  nominal 
and    honorary   appointment.      He    died    !'; 
uea, after  two  days'  indiaji  ■  ■: 
it  pain,  on  11  Oct.  1^9">,wii]oi:  ; 

lit  ninety-eighth  year. 

( 0"Byrns'«      Naval     Biogr.      Diet , ;       Times. 
1895;   Sstj  Lift*.]  J.  K.  L. 

WILUAM     BASIL    (whose 
■■■!!■■   TlOXHLL)    (1823- 
■),  binhopof  St.  David's.  I> 
I  on  8  Jan.  1828,  wae  the  only  son  by 
■ofHi  nryTicketl 
tone,  Ease*)  of  William  Tilaley 
'      «    of   Rwvnfryn,    I.lnngynfelyn,    near 
rvstwvth,  high  sheriff  of  Cardiganshire 
'    R,  ParxLiM,  Sheriff*  of Cardi- 
Mr*,  pp.  37-8).      He  was  educated   al 
rsburv School  under  Samuel  Butler  and 
Hall  Kennedy  from  183-1  to  1841, 
WW  head  boy   in  his  last  year  (ft.  VV, 
Fiatixn,   ShiwtAay  School,   p.  336).      He 
went   tip  to  Oxford  in  1841,  having  roatri- 
cnlatci   on    HI  June   1840,  waa  scholar  of 
i'  ■,-■■  WO-o,  and  Ireland  scholar 
iish  op  Temple  was  second 
Life  of  E.  A. 
■ 
■■!  of  Ultra  kitmaniarei 
■.:■■  year,  and 
MA   ia  1847.     Hewa*eIectedinl845ton 
Mhdwl  k:,   :  18  to  a  Michel 

Mknnhi;'  bul  exchanged 

:  .r  a  fellowship  nl    I  it. L - 
■■■!■  he  held  till  18o7,  l«~ 
eomingas^tniit  tutor  and  bursar  in    1864, 
!  i-lassicol  lee- 
1865,  when  he  finally 
ilea  lerved  theuniver- 
-—■*  master  of  the  schools  in  1848,  u--  (wa- 
ll ^laviic.il  moderations  in  1856  and 
■ 
1-2,  and  aa  BehKl  preacher  in  1800-2, 


1866-7.  1876-8,  being  also  select  preacher  at 
Cambridge  in  1881. 

Jones's  closest,  friends  during  his  under- 

S.duale  days  inelttded  (Sirl  George  F. 
wen,  H.J'Cokridg..,  ]■).  A.  Freeman,  and 
W.  Gilford  I'algrave,  all  Trinity  scholars, 
■ad  hut  former  schoolfellow,  James.  Ridden, 
scholar  of  Batlbl.  They  had  u  literary  and 
philosophical  society  of  their  own  called 
'  Ik-rnii'S,'  in  which  Jones  took  a  prominent 
part;  he  was  nl*)  a  member  and  for  a  time 
secretary  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  So- 
ciety. At  Qm'.'ii's  i  'oilier  Commenced  his 
close  intimacy  with  William  Thomson  (after- 
wards archbishop  of  Yorli),  who  lite  himself 
was  an  old  Shrewsbury  hoy.  Thomson,  when 
appointed  bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1861,  made 
Jones  his  examining  chaplain,  and,  when 
translated  to  York  in  1S63,  presented  him 
the   Grindal   prebend  in  York    Minster 

1  the  per] 
tuting  for  tl 

BisJiopthorpe,  wnere  Tin ■  episcopal  palace  is 
situated.  Jones  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
us  the  archbishop's  'right-hand  man,'  and 
the  series  of  archtepiscopal  favours  was  con- 
linii.'.l  by  lis  appointment  as  archdeacon  af 
York  in  1867,  rural  dean  of  fiishopthorpe  in 
lhljfl,  el  inn  eel  I  or  of  Yorli  and  prebendary  of 
Laughton  (in  lien  of  Grindal)  in  1871,  and 
canon  residentiary  of  Y'ork  in  1873,  all  which 
preferments  he  held  (along  with  his  vicarage 
and  examining  chaplaincy)  till  his  own  eleva- 
tion to  the  episcopal  bench. 

Qatbereaigiiatnmof  the  nee  of  St.  David's 
by  Connop  Thirl  wall  [q.  v.]  in  1874,  Is- 
raeli chose  Jones  as  Thirl  wol  IV 
Apart  from  his.  distinction  as  a  scholar,  and 
Ms  exceptional  experience  of  organisation  and 
administration  in  church  work,  he  had  the 
special  qualification  of  possessing  intimate 
associations  with  the  diocese,  and  of  being 
a  Welshman  who  spoke  Welsh  (though  in  a 
stiff,  bookish  manner),  and  who  hiid  made 
no  mean  contributions  to  Welsh  antiquarian 
research.  His  interest  in  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture had  led  him.  while  still  an  under- 
graduate, repeatedly  to  visit  St.  David's 
remote  cathedral,  on  which  he  also  wrote 
some  '  very  pretty  verses,"  among  the  best 
of  his  few  poetical  effusions;  he  hod  en- 
couraged Oxford  men  to  go  thither  to  read 
during  the  long  vacations,  and  in  1846  one 
of  these  reading  parties  started  the  move- 
ment for  tin-  restoration  of  the  cathedral  by 
raising  at  Oxford  a  fund  for  restoring  the 


His  lifelong   friend,   Edward 


his  interest,  and  collaborated  with  bin 
several  years  in  writing  an  elaborate  hiatory 
of  St.  David's  (Stephens,!.  104,206).  Jonas 


Jones                  4»  Jones 

secured  Freeman's  active  support  for  the  '  business  ability  to  effecting  a  very  complet 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  which  organisation  of  diocesan  work.  In  tb 
was  started  in  1*4*3-7,  Jones  himself  acting  diocesan  conference  which  he  established  u 
as  one  of  its  general  secretaries  in  1  £48-51,  18-S1,  administrative  as  distinct  from  de 
and  joint  editor  in  18->4  (Index  to  Arch,  liberative  functions  obtained  prominenot 
Camb.}  He  also  interested  himself  during  from  the  outset,  so  that  by  1897  as  many  ai 
this  period  in  Welsh  education,  advocating  twenty-one  diocesan  committees,  boards 
the  reform  of  Christ's  Colleze.  Brecon  (in  a  and  societies  submitted  reports  to  the  con- 
booklet  on  Its  Past   History  and  Present  ference. 

Capabilities.  1853.  Svo).  and,  at  the  time  of  The  proposed  division  of  the  diocese — bj 

the  schools  inquire  commission,  of  Ystrad-  far  the  largest   in  the  kingdom— did  not, 

meurig  School.    Thirlwali,  who  had  a  high  when  first  suggested,  commend  itself  to  the 


pointing  him  in  18o9  to  one  of  the  six  cursal  part 
prebends  of  St.  David's :  but  this  he  vacated  tion  that  the  endowment  left  should  not  be 
in  I860, on  settling  at  Bishopthorpe.  He  was  less  than  that  of  the  other  Welsh  dioceses, 
consecrated  bishop  of  St.  Davids  by  Arch-  He  ultimately  contented  himself,  however, 
bishop  Tai  tat  West  minster  Abbey  on  24  Aug.  with  the  appointment  in  1890  of  a  bishop 
1874  (being  made  D.D.  bv  the  archbishop's  suffragan  to  relieve  him  of  confirmations, 
diploma  on  27  Oct.),  and  enthroned  at  St.  while  himself  retaining  control  of  diocesan 
David's  on  15  Sept.     He  did  not  obtain  a    business  to  the  end. 

seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  till  after  the  death  As  visitor  of  St."  David's  College,  Lampe- 
of  Bishop  S«lwyn  in  April  1S7 8,  but  then  as  ter,  he  was  endowed,  under  the  college 
junior  bishop  he  held  the  chaplaincy  of  the  charter,  with  exceptionally  wide  powers, 
house  for  the  unusually  long  period  of  four  which  he  exercised  to  its  very  marked  inl- 
and a  half  years,  t  ill  December  1 882.  After  provement ,  one  of  his  first  acts  being  to  supplv 
his  release  from  the  chaplaincy  he  rarely  at-  it  with  a  complete  code  of  statutes  (1879,  evoi, 
tended  the  house.  instead  of  the  few  provisional  rules  which 

'  The  progress  of  the  diocese  during  Bishop  it  previously  had,  while  in  his  last  year  he 
Jones's  episcopate  was  far  greater  than  the  pro-  assisted  the  college  board  in  framing  a  more 
gress  during  any  period  of  equal  length  since  democratic  charter.  When  the  university  of 
t  he  Ueform  at  ion  '(quoted  by  his  successor.  Dr.  Wales  was  being  established  in  1893,  he 
Owen,  in  his  primary  '  Charge,'  1900,  p.  26).  however  missed  the  opportunity  of  securing 
This  was  pirtly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  his  time  the  inclusion  of  Lampeter  as  a  constituent 
the  diocese  reaped  the  benefit  of  reforms  initi-  college  of  the  university,  towards  which  he 
ated  by  Burgess  and  Thirlwali.  the  latter  of  thereafter  advised  an  attitude  of  friendly 
whom  had  devoted  himself  to  church  build-  reserve.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
ing  and  restoration,  the  augmentation  of  government  of  Christ's  College,  Brecon,  be- 
benefices  (thereby  greatly  reducing  non-  coming  chairman  of  its  board  of  governors  in 
residence),  and  the  reform  or  establishment  1880  (see  his  evidence  before  Lord  Aberdare's 
of  educational  institutions.  All  this  work  committee  on  Welsh  intermediate  education, 
Bishop  Jones  continued  and  extended.  Minutes,  pp.  433-43V  As  to  elementary 
While  always  encouraging  judicious  're-  education,  he  was  satisfied  with  the  religious 
storation  '  he  also  gave  his  support  to  the  instruction  which  it  was  possible  to  provide  at 
multiplication  of  new  mission  churches,  and  board  schools.  He  also  cheerfully  accepted 
the  number  of  churches  annually  conse-  the  Burials  Act  of  1880,  which  in  his  opinion 
crated  by  him  was  more  than  treble  Thirl-  1  was  'not  unjust'  to  the  church,  for  he  ad- 
wall's  yearly  average.  His  personal  efforts  mited  that  the  nonconformists  of  Wales 
for  improving  the  number  and  status  of  the  j  had  at  least  a  theoretical  grievance  in  the 
parochial  clergy  and  his  scrupulous  care  in  j  matter.  But  when  the  Welsh  church  es- 
the  exercise  of  patronage  ana  in  the  selec-  I  tablishment  was  more  directly  attacked,  he 
tion  of  candidates  for  ordination  (insisting  denied  that  Wales  was  either  geographically 
on  good  testimonials  and  preferring  well-  or  ecclesiastically  distinct  from  England, 
educated  to  merely  fluent  men),  resulted  embodying  his  views  in  the  dicta  that  Wales 
within  a  few  years  in  the  almost  total  dis-  |  is  '  merely  a  geographical  expression/  is 
appearance  of  non-residence  from  the  diocese, ;  'nothing  more  than  the  highlands  of  Scotland,' 
in  a  much-needed  improvement  in  pastoral  I  and  that  it '  has  never  had  a  national  unity.' 
work,  and  in  the  progressive  raising  of  the  '  He,  however,  took  only  a  slight  part  in  the 
educational  and  spiritual  standard  of  the  work  of  church  defence,  which  in  its  militant 
ministry.    He  also  applied  his  conspicuous  I  and   aggressive    forms   was  distasteful  to 
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him,  and  he  was  successful  beyond  most 
Welsh  bishops  (Thirlwall  not  excepted)  in 
avoiding  controversies,  and  in  maintaining 
amicable  relations  with  Welsh  noncon- 
formists. 

like  most  of  his  friends  at  Trinity  he  had 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  tractarian 
movement,  the  more  so  in  his  case  perhaps, 
owing  to  his  personal  affection  for  Isaac 
Williams  [q.  v.],  who  was  a  native  of  Llangyn- 
felyn  parish,  where  Jones's  Welsh  home  was 
situated.  But  a  still  earlier  attachment  to 
evangelicalism,  corrected  by  his  cultured 
historical  sense,  led  him,  after  the  secession 
of  Newman,  to  develop  his  sympathies  in 
the  direction  of  the  evangelical  wing  of  the 
moderate  school,  but  with  a  whole-hearted 
loyalty  to  the  prayer-book.  Among  the 
benefits  which  he  ascribed  to  the  Oxford 
movement  was  the  greater  dignity  and 
solemnity  with  which  it  had  invested  re- 
ligious functions,  whence  perhaps  (and  owing 
also  to  his  fondness  of  music,  cf.  Stephens, 
Freeman,  i.  90)  his  private  admission  that 
he  liked  a  few  ritualists  '  to  give  colour '  to 
his  diocese. 

Throughout-  his  life  Jones  was  always 
methodical  and  minutely  accurate,  though 
his  range  of  knowledge  was  of  the  widest. 
A  natural  warmth  of  reeling  was  concealed 
under  a  somewhat  precise  manner.  In  pre- 
sence, his  short  stature  was  compensated  by 
a  quiet  dignity.  To  the  last  he  took  a  lively 
interest  in  archaeological  research,  and  his  pre- 
sidential addresses  to  the  Cambrian  Archaeo- 
logical Association  at  Carmarthen  and  Lam- 
peter in  1876  and  1878,  and  to  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  at  Tenby  in  1884, 
were  models  of  their  kind. 

He  died  at  Abergwili  Palace  on  14  Jan. 
1897,  and  was  buried  on  the  20th  in  the 
family  vault  at  Llangynfelyn.  The  bishop 
was  twice  married:  first,  on  10  Sept.  1856 
(during  his  residence  at  Oxford),  to  Frances 
Charlotte,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hoi  worthy,  vicar  of  Croxall,  Derby- 
shire, who  died  without  issue  on  21  Sept. 
1^81 ;  and  secondly,  on  2  Dec.  1886,  to  Anne, 
fifth  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Loxdale  of  Aig- 
burth,  Liverpool,  by  whom  he  left  issue  a 
son  and  two  daughters. 

The  following  were  his  published  works : 
1.  'Vestiges  of  the  Gael  in  Gwynedd/  Lon- 
don (Tenby  printed),  1851,  8vo.  2.  'The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  St.  David's,' 
written  jointly  with  E.  A.  Freeman  ;  issued 
in  four  parts,  1852-7  (Tenby,  4to),  with 
illustrations  by  Jewitt,  engraved  by  Le 
Keux.  3.  '  Notes  on  the  OEdipus  Tyrannus 
of  Sophocles,  adapted  to  the  Text  of  Din- 
dorf,'  Oxford,   1862,  16mo ;  2nd  ed.  1869. 
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4.  'The  New  Testament  illustrated  by  a 
Plain  Commentary  for  Private  Reading,' 
2  vols.  London,  1865, 4 to ;  the  second  volume 
only  was  by  Basil  Jones,  the  first  being 
by  Archdeacon  Churton.  5.  '  The  OEdipus 
Rex  of  Sophocles  with  Notes/  Oxford,  1866, 
8vo.  6.  '  The  Peace  of  God  :  Sermons  on 
the  Reconciliation  of  God  and  Man'  (chiefly 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford), 
London,  1869,  8vo. 

His  translation  into  Greek  anapaestic  verse 
of  Tennyson's  'Dying  Swan'  in  the  Antho- 
logia  Oxoniensis  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
as  probably  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  that 
collection.  Single  sermons  and  the  episcopal 
charges  were  also  published  separately  shortly 
after  their  delivery.  A  selection  of  his '  Ordina- 
tion Addresses'  was  issued  after  his  death 
(Oxford,  1900, 8vo),  with  a  preface  by  Canon 
Gregory  Smith,  who,  in  his  '  Holy  Days' 
(1900,  p.  67),  has  delineated  the  chief  traits 
of  the  bishop's  character. 

The  restoration  of  the  ruinous  eastern 
chapels  at  St.  David's  Cathedral  is  being 
carried  out  as  a  memorial  to  Bishop  Jones 
and  of  his  two  friends,  Deans  Allen  and 
Phillips,  who  both  died  within  a  few  months 
after  the  bishop.  A  portrait  of  the  bishop 
in  his  robes,  painted  by  Eddie  in  1882,  is 
preserved  at  Gwynfryn. 

[Authorities  cited  ;  Nicholas's  County  Families 
of  Wales  1st  ed.  p.  198  ;  Burke's  Landed  Gentry, 
sub  nom.  Jones  of  Gwynfryn  ;  Debrett's  Peerage 
(1896),p.661 ;  Foster's  Alumni  Oxonienses(l7l5- 
1886),  p.  775,  and  Oxford  Men  and  their  Col- 
leges, p.  32;  Crock  ford's  Clerical  Directory  (1896) 
s.v.  *  St.  David's ; '  Canon  F.  Meyrick's  Narrative 
of  Undergraduate  Life  at  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford, 1844-7,  in  Hort's  Memorials  of  Wharton 
B.  Marriott  (1873),  pp.  41  et  seq. ;  Blakiston's 
Trinity  College  (1898),  pp.  223-6;  Dean  Ste- 
phens's Life  and  Letters  of  K.  A.  Freeman,  i.  43- 
51,  99,  393-4,  ii.  8,  37,  131-4,  208-9,  372-3, 
443  ;  Archfuologia  Cambrensis  (January  1898), 
5th  scr.  xv.  88  (with  portrait) ;  Allibone's  Diet, 
of  English  Literature,  p.  995,  and  Suppl.  p.  925  ; 
Brit.  Mus.  Cat. ;  obituary  notices  in  the  Times, 
15  Jan.  1897  ;  Guardian,  20  and  27  Jan. ;  Western 
Mail  (Cardiff),  15  and  16  Jan.  (cf.  1  April  1901) ; 
Church  Times,  22  Jan. ;  Brecon  Times,  26  Jan. ; 
Bye-Gones,  27  Jan.  1 897,  and  Annual  Register  for 
1897,  pp.  137-8  ;  private  information.  See  also 
the  Primary  Charge  of  (his  successor)  Bishop 
Owen  of  St.  David's  (Carmarthen,  Nov.  1900), 
pp.25  et  seq.,  William  Hughes's  Hist,  of  the 
Church  of  the  Cymry  (1900),  and  Archdeacon 
Bovan  in  the  St.  David's  Diocesan  Gazette  for 
1901.]  D.  Ll.  T. 

!  JOWETT,  BENJAMIN  (1817-1893), 
master  of  Balliol  College,  and  regius  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 

I  was  the  eldest  son  and  second  child  of  Ben- 
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jam  in  Jowett  of  London  and  Isabella  Lang 
home.  The  family  originally  came  from 
Manningham,  near  Bradford  in  Yorkshire, 
where  at  one  time  they  owned  land.  Ben- 
jamin was  born  in  the  parish  of  Camberwell 
on  1")  April  1817.  lie  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pale  delicate-looking  boy  of  unusual  mental 
precocity,  and  when  he  learned  Greek  with 
the  tutor  of  his  cousins,  the  Langhornes, 
'  they  had  no  chance  against  him  in  their 
(Jrei'k  lessons1  (Life  and  Letter*,  i.  30).  His 
chief  companion  in  these  years  was  his  elder 
sister  Emily ;  '  the  two  would  shut  them- 
selves up  in  a  room  with  their  books  and 
st  udy  for  hours.' 

On  1«  June  1829  he  was  admitted  to  St. 
Paul's  school.  The  high  master  at  the  time 
was  Dr.  John  Sleath  [jq.  v.]  of  Wadham 
College.  Here  he  acquired  two  methods  of 
st  udv  which  he  always  impressed  on  his  pupils 
at  a  later  time ;  he  learned  large  quantities  of 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry  by  heart,  and  he 
constantly  retranslated  into  Greek  or  Latin 
passages  which  he  had  previously  translated 
into  English.  Among  his  contemporaries  at 
the  school  were  [Baron]  C.  E.  Pollock,  [Lord] 
JIannen.  and  A.  S.  Eddis  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

In  November  1835  he  gained  an  open 
scholarship  at  Balliol  College.  About  a 
year  afterwards  (October  1830)  he  came  into 
residence.  Among  the  scholars  of  the  time 
were  [Dean]  Stanley,  [Vice-chancellor] 
Wickens,  Stafford  Xorthcote  [Lord  Iddes- 
leigh],  J.  G.  Lonsdale,  [Dean]  Lake,  andTDean] 
( Joulrmrn ;  and  among  the  fallows  [Arch- 
bishop] Tait,[Dean]  Scott,  and  W.  G.  Ward. 

In  Dr.  Sleath's  opinion  Jowett  was  '  the 
best  Latin  scholar  whom  he  had  ever  sent 
to  college,' -and  this  opinion  was  confirmed 
when  in  the  spring  ot  1837  he  gained  the 
Hertford  (University)  scholarship  for  Latin. 
In  the  next  vear  he  obtained  a  success  even 
more  brilliant,  being  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
college  while  still  an  undergraduate  (Novem- 
ber 1838).  In  the  following  summer  he 
obtained  a  first  class  in  literte  huma?iiores. 
Already  he  had  begun  to  take  private  pupils, 
the  first  of  whom  were  Thomas  Henry  Carter- 
wards  Lord)  Farrt?r  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  and  his 
brother  Oliver.  He  graduated  15. A.  in  1839, 
and  M.A.  in  1842.  In  1841  he  obtained 
the  chancellor's  prize  for  the  Latin  essay, 
and  in  1842  he  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Jen- 
kyns,  the  master,  to  a  tutorship  in  the  col- 
lege, a  post  which  he  retained  till  his  elec- 
tion to  the  mastership  in  1870.  Jle  took 
deacon's  orders  in  1842,  and  priest's  in  1845. 

Jowett  had  been  brought  up  amid  evan- 
gelical views,  which  were  traditional  in  his 
family.     He    now   found  himself   in    the 


midst  of  the  Oxford  movement,  and  wai 
peatlv  attracted  by  William  George  "Ward 
q.  v.*],  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
Wily  contact.  Years  afterwards,  when  the 
two  friends  met  after  a  long  separation, 
Jowett  said:  'Ward  reminded  me  that  I 
charged  him  with  shallow  logic,  and  that  he 
retorted  on  me  with  misty  metaphysics. 
That  was  perhaps  not  an  unfair  account  of 
the  state  of  the  controversy  between  us.' 
In  February  1841  Newman's  tract  on  the 
articles — the  famous  'No.  XC — appeared. 
It  was  at  once  attacked  and  condemned,  and 
the  controversy  had  a  peculiar  interest  for 
the  Balliol  common  room.  For  Tait  was 
one  of  the  first  to  move  in  the  attack,  and 
Ward,  who  supported  the  tract,  was  dis- 
missed from  his  lectureship  at  the  college  in 
the  following  June  (Church,  Oxford  Move- 
ment, c.  xiv.,  esp.  pp.  252  IT.)  It  appears 
that  Jowett  was  somewhat  bewildered  by 
the  shifting  currents  around  him.  '  Bnt  for 
the  providence  of  God/  he  said  at  a  later 
time,  'I  might  have  become  a  Roman 
Catholic/  In  1844  the  crisis  in  the  move- 
ment came.  Newman  had  retired  from  St. 
Mary's  to  Littlemore,  and  Ward  published 
his  '  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church.*  Jowett, 
with  A.  P.  Stanley  to  lead,  fought  on  the 
side  of  toleration,  and  both  were  present  at 
the  scene  of  Ward's  degradation  on  13  Feb. 
1845,  a  day  which  Dean  Church  regards  as 
the  birthday  of  Oxford  liberalism  (/.  c.  p. 
340). 

Meanwhile  Jowett  was  working  earnestly 
with  pupils  in  college,  travelling  on  the 
continent  in  the  long  vacations.  In  1844 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  German  scholars  of  the 
time,  G.  Hermann,  Bekker,  Lachmann,  and 
Ewald,  and  consulted  Erdmann,  the  his- 
torian of  philosophy,  on  the  best  method  of 
approaching  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  by 
whose  teaching  he  was  now  becoming 
fascinated.  For  some  years  he  remained  an 
eager  student  of  Hegel's  writings,  and  even 
translated  a  good  deal  of  the  logic  in  con- 
junction with  [Archbishop]  Temple  (Life,  i. 
120,  129, 142).  He  seems  also  to  have  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  Hegel's  '  History  of 
Philosophy '  in  the  lectures  which  he  was 
now  giving  as  tutor,  on  the  '  Fragments  of 
the  Early  Greek  Philosophers ' — lectures  in 
which  he  first  gave  proof  of  his  peculiar 
powers.  From  1846  onwards  his  position  as 
tutor  was  assured ;  he  was  the  centre  of  a 
number  of  pupils,  who  were  devoted  to  him, 
and  proved  the  value  of  his  teaching  by  their 
success  in  the  schools.  In  1848  he  "began 
the  practice,  which  he  continued  till  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  of  taking  pupils  with  him 
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in  the  vacation  to  some  quiet  healthy  place. 
Like  William  Sewell  [q.  v.]  of  Exeter,  he 
became  a  student  of  Plato,  and  it  was  greatly 
due  to  him  that  Plato  was  included  in  the 
list  of  books  which  could  be  offered  in  the 
schools  (Life,  i.  132).  This  incursion  into 
a  new  field  of  philosophy  he  balanced  by 
lectures  on  political  economy.  His  tours 
abroad  became  more  rare  as  the  years  passed 
on,  but  in  April  1848  he  visited  Paris  in 
the  days  of  the  revolution  with  Stanley, 
Francis  Turner  Palgrave  [q.  v.  Supplj,  and 
[Sir]  Robert  Burnett  Morier  [q.  v.  J  (see 
STJLSXEr,  Life,  i.  390). 

Yet  theology  was  the  chief  study  of  these 
days.  For  some  years  past  Jowett  had 
been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
Stanley,  and  finally  the  two  friends  planned 
an  edition  of  St.  Paul's  epistles.  Jowett 
undertook  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and 
Romans;  Stanley  the  Corinthians.  From 
these  labours  they  were  drawn  away  for  a 
time  by  the  movement  for  reform  which  now 
swept  over  Oxford.  Stanley  and  Jowett  had 
already  begun  a  joint  work  on  university 
reform,  when  in  looO  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  evidence  on  the  subject.  Of 
this  commission  Stanley  was  the  secretary. 
From  the  evidence  which  Jowett  gave  be- 
fore it  we  see  that  he  wished  to  retain  the 
college  system,  but  was  in  favour  of  increasing 
the  number  of  professors.  That  he  had  in 
view  at  this  time  any  extension  of  university 
privileges  to  non-collegiate  students  there  is 
no  proof.  But  he  was  clearly  on  the  side  of 
the  poor  student,  and  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  university  possessed  by  the  *  gentleman 
heresy*  (Life,  i.  18.T).  He  was  a  public  ex- 
aminer in  1849,  1850,  1851,  and  1853. 

Jowett  was  now  known  beyond  Oxford. 
He  was  consulted  by  Sir  CTrevelyan  in  re- 
gard to  examinations  for  the  Indian  civil 
service,  and  eventually  became  a  member  of 
Lord  Macaulav's  committee,  which  reported 
in  1*54.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  retained 
a  lively  interest  in  this  subject,  and  indeed 
in  everything  connected  with  India  (see 
letters  to  Lord  Lansdowne  in  Letter*,  1899). 

"When  Dr.  Richard  Jenkyns  [q.v.]  died  in 
1854,  Jowett  was  put  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  the  mastership,  but  the  election  fell  on 
Robert  Scott  (1811-1887)  [q.  v.]  This  re- 
pulse made  a  deep  impression  on  Jowett's 
sensitive  nature ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning 
of  a  somewhat  distressful  period  of  his  life, 
during  which  he  felt  himself  in  little  sym- 
pathy with  his  college  and  Oxford.  The  first 
effect  of  it  was  to  send  him  back  with  re- 
newed energy  to  his  unfinished  work  on  St. 
Paul.  In  the  next  summer,  on  the  same  day 
with  Stanley's  edition  of  the  Corinthians,  his 
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edition  of  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and 
Romans  appeared.  The  publication  of  this 
book  formed  an  epoch  in  Jowett's  life. 

To  the  stricter  school  of  philologists  the 
commentary  seemed  to  be  vitiated  by  the 
view  which  Jowett  took  of  St.  Paul's  use  of 
language.   His  ablest  critic,  [Bishop]  Light- 
foot,  strongly  protested  against  the  charge  of 
vagueness  which  Jowett  brought  against  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  period;  and  of 
St.  Paul  especially  he  maintained  that  his 
antecedents  were  such  that  he  could  hardly 
fail  to  speak  or  write  Greek  with  accuracy, 
while  Jowett  was  inclined  to  look  on  the 
apostle   as  one  whose  thoughts  outran  his 
power  of  expression,  so  that  his  meaning 
must  be  gathered  from  the  context  rather 
than  by  a  strictly  grammatical  treatment  of 
the  words  (see  Journal  of  Sacred  and  Classical 
Philology,  iii.  p.  104,  ff.  1856).    The  essays, 
which  were  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work,  were 
partly  condemned  as   heretical,  especially 
the  essay  on  the  atonement,  and  were  also 
thought  to  be  wanting  in  definite  conclusions, 
though  no  one  could  deny  that  deep  and 
suggestive  thoughts  were  contained  in  them. 
1  Those  who  look  only  for  positive  results  will 
be  greatly  disappointed  with  Mr.  Jowett's 
essays.     On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are 
satisfied  witli  being  made  to  think  instead  of 
being  thought  for,  and  are  willing  to  follow 
out  for  themselves    important  lines  of  re- 
flexion, when  suggested  to  them,  will  find 
no  lack  of  interest,  or  instruction  in  these 
volumes.     The  value  of  Mr.  Jowett's  labours 
is  far  from  consisting  solely  in  the  definite 
results    attained,   which   are    poorer    than 
might   have   been  looked  for.     The  recon- 
structive process  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
destructive.      But,  after    every   abatement 
which  has  to  be  made  on  this  score,  these 
volumes  will  still  hold  their  position  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  recent  literature  for  depth 
and  range  of  thought '   (Lkjhtfoot,  /.  c). 
The  book  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention, 
even  beyond  theological  readers.     Bagehot 
said  that  Jowett  had  shown  by  '  chance  ex- 
pressions'  that  he  had  exhausted  impending 
controversies  years  before  they  arrived,  and 
had  perceived  more  or  less  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  disputants  would  arrive  lon«  before 
the  public  issue  was   joined  '  (Pin/sirs  and 
Politic*,  8th  ed.  pp.   110,  117).     In   1S59  a 
second  edition  was  published,  in  which  the 
essay  on  the  atonement  was  rewritten,  not 
with  any  view  of  retracting  tht»  virws  put 
forward  in  the   first,  but   to  explain   them 
more  clearly  and  meet  some  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions which  had  arisen. 

In  the  same  summer  (1855)  Jowett  was 
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appointed  to  the  regius  professorship  of 
Greek,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dean  Gaisford 
[q.  v.]  Those  who  condemned  his  views 
were  roused  to  action  by  this  preferment. 
Under  an  almost  forgotten  statute  Jowett 
was  denounced  bv  Dr.  John  David  Macbride 


[q.  v.]  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Pourtales  Go- 
lightly  [q.  v.]  to  the  vice-chancellor  (Dr. 
Cotton  of  Worcester)  as  having  denied  the 


catholic  faith.  Dr.  Cotton  summoned  him 
to  subscribe  the  articles  anew  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  to  this  Jowett  submitted.  It 
was  a  mean  attack,  which  might  create  a 
prejudice,  but  could  lead  to  no  definite  result. 
Almost  meaner  still  was  the  agitation,  pro-  , 
longed  over  ten  years,  by  which  the  Greek 
chair  was  deprived  of  any  addition  to  the 
statutory  emoluments  which  had  been 
hitherto  paid.  Of  the  four  chairs  founded 
by  Henry  VIII  at  Oxford,  and  endowed  by 
him  with  40/.  each,  the  chair  of  Greek  was 
the  only  one  which  had  never  received  in- 
creased emolument,  and  this  continued  to 
be  the  case  in  spite  of  repeated  appeals  to  ; 
convocation  till  186*5,  when  Christ  Church 
consented  to  raise  the  income  to  500/.  a  year. 
It  was,  in  fact,  made  clear  that  estates  had 
been  granted  to  that  college  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  the  chair  must  be  endowed  from 
some  source  was  rendered  inevitable  by  the 
action  of  Jowett's  friends,  who  subscribed 
2,000/.  towards  the  deficiency — which  Jowett 
refused  to  accept — and  by  his  own  action 
as  professor. 

For  from  his  election  Jowett  had  departed 
altogether  from  the  traditional  lines.  To 
edit  dictionaries  and  scholia  was  not  to  his 
taste  at  all ;  he  began  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  '  Republic  of  Plato*  and  the  '  Fragments 
of  the  Early  Greek  Philosophers/  and  at 
the  same  time  allowed  any  undergraduate  i 
who  wished,  whether  belonging  to  his  own 
college  or  not,  to  bring  him,  for  correction, 
translations  into  Greek  prose  or  verse  two 
or  even  three  times  a  week.  This  was  a 
very  severe  addition  to  his  tutorial  work. 
Hut  his  lectures  were  a  success.  Greek 
scholarship  received  a  stimulus  throughout  ! 
the  university,  and  outside  Oxford  his  de- 
voted labour  on  his  pupils  could  not  but 
tell  in  his  favour,  whatever  his  theological 
opinions  might  be. 

In  the  ten  years  following  the  election  to 
the  professorship  Jowett  fell  deeper  still  j 
under  suspicion  of  heresy.  In  the  second 
edition  of  his  « Epistles  of  St.  Paul'  (ia59) 
he  had  repeated  Lis  views,  and  in  this  he 
had  intended  to  include  an  essay  on  the 
'  Interpretation  of  Scripture.'  This  essay  he 
finally  kept  back  till  the  next  year,  when  it 
appeared  in  '  Essays  and  Reviews/  a  work 


which  created  a  panic  in  the  church.  The 
volume  was  promoted  bv  the  Rev.  Harry 
Bristow  Wilson  [q.v.],of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  and  among  the  contributors,  besides 
Jowett  and  Wilson,  were  Archdeacon  Row- 
land Williams  [q.v.J,  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Mark  Pattison  [q.  v.],  and 
others.  The  book  went  through  many  edi- 
tions, '  for  though  we  have  now  got  to  the 
stage  of  affecting  astonishment  at  the  sen- 
sation produced  dv  the  avowal  of  admitted 
truths  in  that  work,  nobody  who  remembers 
the  time  can  doubt  that  it  marked  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  important  development 
of  religious  and  philosophical  thought' 
(Leslie  Stephen,  Studies  of  a  Biographer, 
ii.  129).  Wilson  and  Williams  were  brought 
before  the  court  of  arches  and  suspended  for 
a  year,  but  this  judgment  was  suDsequentlv 
reversed  by  Lorci  Westbury.  After  tne  ver- 
dict of  the  dean  of  arches  an  attack  was 
made  upon  Jowett.  The  case  was  opened  in 
the  vice-chancellor's  court  at  Oxford  (20  Feb. 
1863),  when  Mountague  Bernard  [q.  v.]  ap- 
peared as  the  vice-chancellor  s  assessor.  On 
J  owett's  part  it  was  protested  that  the  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  Bernard, 
while  rejecting  the  protest,  refused  to  order 
Jowett  to  appear  ana  to  admit  articles  on  the 
part  of  the  promoters  of  the  case.  Counsel 
advised  against  an  application  to  the  court 
of  queen's  bench  for  a  mandamus,  and  the 
prosecution  was  dropped. 

For  a  time  Jowett  *  held  his  tongue  about 
theology,  and  was  glad  to  have  done  so, 
because  he  began  to  see  things  more  clearly' 
(1866).  But  in  1870  he  was  planning  in 
connection  with  Wilson  a  new  volume  of 
'  Essays/  in  which  he  intended  to  write  on 
the  great  religions  of  the  world.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  was  elected  master 
of  Balliol  College,  and  the  projected  volume 
never  appeared.  Theology  occupied  a  great, 
deal  of  his  thought  and  time ;  he  preached 
not  only  in  the  college  chapel  but  in  the 
university  pulpit,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  elsewhere.  But  nothing  was  published, 
lie  would  not  allow  any  of  his  sermons  to 
be  printed,  or  his  *  St.  Paul'  to  appear  in  a 
new  edition.  He  wished  to  attain  to  greater 
clearness  and  certainty,  and  hoped  that  these 
would  come  with  time ;  but  he  took  on  him- 
self other  labours  which  left  no  leisure  for 
elaborating  his  views.  Yet  his  theological 
work  had  not  been  in  vain ;  he  had  pointed 
out  where  changes  must  be  made  if  theology 
is  to  retain  a  hold  on  thoughtful  minds,  and 
if  some  of  his  positive  conceptions  were  re- 
garded as  '  misty '  and  '  vague/  he  was  clear 
enough  in  maintaining  what  he  called  '  the 
central  light  of  all  religion/  the  divine  jus- 
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tke  and  truth.  What  he  wrote  '  was  much 
read  and  pondered  by  the  more  intellectual 
sort  of  undergraduates'  (Patek). 

From  1860  to  1870  his  labours  were  such 
as  would  have  overwhelmed  any  other  man. 
At  one  time  he  writes  that  he  is  seeing"  every 
undergraduate  in  college  once  a  week !  In 
the  vacations  his  hours  were  given  to  Plato. 
He  had  begun  with  the  idea  of  a  commentary 
on  the  ( Republic,'  a  work  which  he  never 
dropped,  though  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it. 
But  he  soon  felt  that  a  complete  analysis  of 
all  Plato's  writings  was  required  if  any  one 
wished  thoroughly  to  understand  the  '  He- 
public,*  and  the  analysis  in  time  became  an 
analysis  and  translation.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  work  of  the  professorship.  One 
who  attended  his  lectures  at  the  time  spoke 
of  them  as  being  '  informal,  unwritten,  and 
seemingly  unpremeditated,  but  with  many 
a  long-remembered  gem  of  expression,  or 
delightfully  novel  idea,  which  seemed  to  be 
lying  in  wait  whenever,  at  a  loss  for  a 
moment  in  his  somewhat  hesitating  dis- 
course, he  opened  a  book  of  loose  notes' 
(Life,  i.  330). 

About  I860  he  became,  with  the  support 
of  fellows  who  had  been  his  pupils,  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  the  common  room 
of  Balliol  College.  Much  time  was  devoted 
to  the  organisation  of  education  in  the 
college  and  the  university.  Arrangements 
w»*re  made  for  inter-collegiate  lectures,  and 
Scottish  professors  were  invited  to  give  lec- 
tures in  the  summer  term,  when  theirlabours 
in  the  north  were  at  an  end.  But  his  chief 
object  was  to  lessen  the  expense  of  an  Oxford 
career.  For  this  purpose  he  persuaded  the 
college  to  found  more  scholarships  and  ex- 
hibitions, and  to  establish  a  hall  where,  as 
he  hoped,  young  men  would  be  able  to  live 
for  little,  while  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the 
college  system.  In  the  end  the  movement 
which  he  supported  was  carried  on  a  larger 
scale  bv  the  universitv;  the  restriction  was 
removed  by  which  students  were  compelled 
to  reside  within  the  college  walls,  ana  non- 
collegiate  students  came  into  being.  In  the 
same  years  a  considerable  part  of  the  college 
was  rebuilt.  Jowett  was  convinced  that 
'  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  ability  in  the 
country  ever  comes  to  the  university.'  In 
order  to  attract  men  from  new  classes  he 
persuaded  the  college  to  alter  the  subjects 
for  examination  in  some  of  the  exhibitions, 
adding  physical  science  and  mathematics  to 
classics. 

By  his  election  to  the  mastership  (7  Sept. 
1870)  Jowett  attained  the  position  which 
he  most  coveted.  He  now  enjoyed  more 
leisure  than  hitherto,  and  he  had  as  much 


power  as  the  head  of  a  house  could  have, 
For  some  years  after  his  election  he  was 
much  occupied  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
college.  A  new  hall  was  built  (1877),  and 
the  old  one  transformed  into  a  library  for 
the  use  of  the  undergraduates.  Later  on  a 
hope,  formed  many  years  before,  was  realised, 
and  a  field  for  cricket  and  football  was 
secured  for  the  college  To  this,  as  to  every- 
thing connected  with  Balliol,  Jowett  gave 
liberally  from  his  private  purse,  and  finally 
he  built  at  his  own  expense  a  house  for  a 
tutor  adjacent  to  the  field. 

Jowett's  interests  in  education  were  not 
confined  to  Oxford.  The  University  College 
at  Bristol  owed  much  to  him,  he  strongly 
supported  the  claims  of  secondary  education 
and  university  extension,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  busy  with  a  scheme  for 
bringing  the  university  and  the  secondary 
schools  together.  When  it  was  arranged  in 
1874-5  that  the  age  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Indian  civil  service  should  be  fixed  at 
seventeen  to  nineteen,  and  that  successful 
candidates  should  pass  two  years  of  proba- 
tion at  a  university,  Jowett  made  arrange- 
ments to  receive  a  number  of  candidates  at 
Balliol  College,  and  helped  in  establishing  a 
school  of  oriental  languages.  In  the  uni- 
versity commission  of  1877-81  he  was  of 
course  greatly  interested.  He  had  not  much 
svmpathy  with  research,  beyond  certain 
limits,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  urged 
strongly  the  claims  of  secondary  education 
in  the  large  towns,  a  movement  in  which 
he  thought  it  would  be  wise  for  the  uni- 
versity to  take  a  part.  The  better  organisa- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  the  non-collegiate 
students  was  strongly  pressed,  and,  above 
all,  the  retention  to  a  large  extent  of  prize 
fellowships,  on  which  Jowett  placed  great 
value. 

In  1*71  the  translation  of  Plato  appeared 
in  four  volumes.  This  was  an  event  which 
determined  to  a  great  extent  the  literary 
work  of  the  rest  of  Jowett's  life — not  that 
he  *  had  done  with  theology  and  intended 
to  lead  a  new  life'  (Plato,  Euthyphro,  end), 
for  he  was  always  hoping  to  return  to  theo- 
logy when  he  could  escape  from  other  labours 
— but  the  translation  of  Plato  had  a  rapid 
sale,  and  it  was  necessnrv  to  revise  it  for 
a  second  edition  (5  vols.  1876).  Many 
thoughts  which  might  have  appeared  in  an 
independent  work  on  theology  or  morals 
were  now  embodied  in  the  introductions  to 
the  dialogues.  From  Plato  he  was  led  on  to 
a  translation  of  Thucydides,  with  notes  on 
the  Greek  text  (2  vols.  1881 ).  From  1882  to 
1886  he  was  vice-chancellor,  and  carried  into 
the  administration  of  the  office  the  restless 
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energy  which  was  one  of  the  mo«;  marked  times  r     Under  what  contradictory  aspects 

characteristics  of  his  nature.    He  was  able  '  may  a  particular  religious  sentiment  or  moral 

to  do  something  for  the  non-collegiat e  stu-  truth  be  viewed?    what  phenomena  does 

dents. and,  in  a  different  line,  for  the  drainage  an  individual  mind  exhibit  at  different  stages 

of  the  Thames  Valley,  in  conjunction  with  in  its  growth?    What  contrasts  do  we  find 

Dean  Liddell—  though  but  a  small  part  of  in  the  ancient  and  modern  world  of  thought? 

their  schemes  was  realised — and  a  m-m^rial  This  is  the  class  of  questions  Mr.  Jowett 

of  his  work  remains  in   the  name   *  Vice-  delights  to  ask  and  to  answer.'    So  said  Dr. 

chancellor's  Cut,' which  was  given  to  a  new  Lightfoot  when  speaking  of  the  work  on 

outlet  made  for  the  Cherwell  into  the  Isi?.  *  St.  Paul.' and  the  remarks  apply  with  equal 

lie  also  did  much  for  the  recognition  and  force  to  the  *  Plato.'    If  we  ask  ourselves 

elevat  ion  of  dramatic  represent  at  ions  at  Ox-  what  were  Plato's  views  on  ethics,  or  politics, 

ford.     It  was  due  to  his  support  that  the  or  art.  we  shall  indeed  find  many  far-reach- 

1  Agamemnon*  of  .Eschylus  was  acted  in  ing  observations  in  Jowett's  introductions, 

Jialliol  Hall,  and  he  gave  his  direct  sane-  but  not  a  systematic  statement,  such  as  is 

tion  und  encouragement  to  the  performances  given  e.g.  in  Zeller's  *  History  of  Greek  Phi- 

of  the  Oxford  University  Dramatic  Society,  losophy.*    We  shall  also  find  much  which, 

The  theatre  at  Oxford  was  rebuilt  at  this  though  it  arises  out  of  Plato's  thoughts,  is 

time,  and  Jowett  was  one  of  the  first  to  onlv  indirect lv  connected   with    him — cri- 

enter  it  on  the  opening  night.     He  also  in-  ticism   of  modern  forms  of  old  views,  of 

vited  Sir  Henry  Irving  to  give  a  lectur-  nt  ideal  governments  other  than  that  of  Plato, 

Oxford,  und  stay  at  the  masters  lodge  on  of  recent   utilitarianism,  of  Hegel,  of  the 

the  occasion.     In  the  same  liberal  spirit  he  nature  and  origin  of  language.     Few  books 

encouraged  music  in  his  own  college,  inviting  cover  so  wide  a  field,  or  show  keener  powers 

John  Farmer  from  Harrow  to  superintend,  of  observation,  or  contain  deeper  thoughts, 

and  giving  an  organ  for  the  hall.     This  was  If  the  result  often  seems  inadequate,  it  is 

the  beginning  of  the  Sunday  concerts  at  because  it  was  the  author's  aim  to  get  at  the 

Halliol.     Another  subject  to  which  he  gave  truth,  not  to  support  any  theory.    And  what 

much  thought  and  care  was  the  university  is  written  is  written  with  a  finish  and  beauty 

press.     During  these  years  his  literarv  work  rarely  surpassed,  just  as  the  translation  of 

flagged  a  little,  yet  in  18S">  he   published  the  text  of  Plato — and  of  Thucydides  too— 

the  translation  of  Aristotle's  *  Politics,'  with  has  superseded  all  previous  translations, 

notes,  but  without  the  essays  which  would  In  1891  Jowett  had  a  very  serious  illness, 

have  given    a  special  value   to   the   book,  which  returned  upon  him  in  1893.   Towards 

These  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  the  end  of  September  in  this  year  he  left 

The  strain  of  the  vice-chancellorship  was  Oxford  on  a  visit  to  Professor  Campbell  in 

more  than  Jowett's  health  could  bear.     In  London.    Thence  he  went  to  Headier  Park, 

1887  he  fell  ill,  and  though  he  recovered  a  the  home  of  an   old  pupil,  Sir  Robert  S. 

considerable  degree  of  health,  he  was  quite  ,  Wright,  judge   of  the   high   court,  where 

unequal  to  the  tasks  which  he  laid  upon  he  died  on   1   Oct.     He  was  buried  in  St. 

himself.     lie  was,  however,  able  to  carry  on  Sepulchres  cemetery,  Oxford,  on  6  Oct. 

the  revision  of  the4  Plato' for  a  third  edition,  :      After  making  bequests  to  his  relatives, 

which  appeared  in  1892,  and  work  upon  the  |  secretaries,  servants,  and  others,  Jowett  left 

edition  of  the  *  Republic  'on  which  he  had  the  remainder  of  his  property  of  whatever 


that  we  naturallv  turn  lor  Jowett's  final  :  thus  formed  was  to  be  applied  partly  to  re- 
views on  philosophy.  He  does  not  give  us  [  publication  of  Jowett's  own  works,  and 
any  comprehensive  account  of  Plato's  phi-  |  partly  '  to  the  making  of  new  translations 
losophy,  for  he  did  not  quite  believe  that  !  and  editions  of  Greek  authors,  or  in  any  way 
such  a  comprehensive  account  was  possible,  j  promoting  and  advancing  the  study  of  Greek 
Plato's  view  changes  in  different  dialogues,  literature  or  otherwise  for  the  advancement 
and  in  some  no  definite  conclusion  is  reached,  of  learning  in  such  way  that  the  college  may 
It  was  therefore  better  to  treat  each  dialogue  j  have  the  benefit  intended  by  15  George  III, 
separately.  It  was  also  characteristic  of  ch.oS,  §  1.' 
his  own  mind  to  be  constantly  changing  his  j      After  his  death  his  friends  subscribed  a 


point  of  view.  'Mr.  Jowett's  forte  is  mental 
philosophy.  How  has  this  or  that  meta- 
physical question  presented  itself  to  different 
minds,  or  to  the  same  mind  at  different 


large  sum  of  money,  of  which  a  small  por- 
tion was  expended  on  a  memorial  tablet  in 
Balliol  College  chapel,  and  the  remainder 
applied  to  the  foundation  of  two  'Jowett 
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lectureships '  in  Greek  philosophy  and  his- 
tory (or  literature)  at  Balliol  College. 

He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  theology  at  Leyden,  1875,  of  LL.D.  at 
Edinburgh,  1884,  and  of  LL.D.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1890. 

There  are  several  portraits  of  Jowett : 
(1)  In  crayons,  bv  George  Richmond,  R.A., 
about  1859,  at  Balliol  College ;  (2)  in  crayons, 
by  Laugee,  1871,  in  the  possession  of  Pro- 
fessor Dicey;  (3)  in  oils,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
R.  A.,  in  the  hall  of  Balliol  College ;  (4)  in 
pastels,  by  the  Cavaliere  C.  M.  Ross,  at 
Balliol  College ;  (5)  in  water-colours,  by  the 
Lady  Abercromby,  1892,  in  the  hall  of 
Balliol  College ;  the  head  was  subsequently 
repainted  by  the  same  lady,  and  is  at  the 
master's  lodge. 

Jowett's  energy  and  industry  in  literary 
work  were  more  than  equalled  by  his  de- 
votion to  his  pupils  and  friends.  '  He  had 
the  genius  of  friendship/  and  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  visiting  and  entertaining 
friends,  or  contributing  in  any  way  to  their 
happiness.  A  long  succession  of  pupils  re- 
garded him  with  the  greatest  affection,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  life  the  friends  of  his  youth 
were  his  friends  still,  for  he  never  lost  them. 
Among  the  earliest  were  Lord  Farrer,  Pro- 
fessor W.  Y.  Sellar,  Sir  A.  Grant,  T.  C. 
Sandars,  F.  T.  Palgrave,  Theodore  Walrond, 
IVofessorll.  J.  S.  Smith.  These  were  followed 
by  Lord  Bowen,  W.  L.  Newman,  Justice 
Wright,  Professor  T.  H.  Green,  Lyulph 
Stanley,  Sir  C.  P.  Ilbert,  and  later  still  by 
Sir  W.  R.  Anson,  Sir  F.  II.  Jeune,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Sir  Arthur  Godley,  Andrew 
Lang,  Professor  W.  Wallace,  Professor  Caird, 
Lord  Milner,  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell,  and 
many  others.  It  was  his  delight  to  have 
some  of  these  pupil  friends  at  the  master's 
lodge  for  Sunday,  where  he  also  brought 
together,  whenever  he  could,  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  Such 
were  Lowell,  W.  W.  Goodwin,  O.  Wendell 
Holmes,  Huxley,  M.  Arnold,  Turgenieff, 
Browning,  Froude,  II.  M.  Stanley,  Dr. 
Martineau,  G.  Eliot,  Kenan,  Ruskin.  As  a 
host  he  was  most  careful  and  solicitous  of 
the  comfort  of  his  guests,  but  in  his  conver- 
sation he  was  often  reserved.  A  competent 
judge  wrote  of  him  :  *  A  disciple  of  Socrutes 
he  valued  speech  more  hignly  than  any 
other  gift,  yet  he  was  always  hampered  by 
a  conscious  imperfection  and  by  a  difficulty 
in  sustaining  and  developing  his  thoughts  in 
society.  .  .  .  He  was  seldom  more  than 
the  third  party  intervening'  (J.  D.  Rogers, 
see  Life,  li.  157).  In  a  tete-a-tete  conver- 
sation he  was  often  perversely  silent,  and 
gaps  wen;  almost  painful.     But  with  one  or 


two  congenial  friends  he  would  talk  unre- 
mittingly till  midnight,  and  even  in  his 
serious  illness  he  insisted  on  coming  down  to 
breakfast  that  he  '  might  have  a  little  cheer- 
ful conversation.'  He  loved  to  tell  stories 
and  to  have  them  told  to  him,  or  to  discuss 
subjects  in  which  he  had  an  interest,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  clearer  insight.  He  had 
a  wonderful  power  of  fixing  a  discussion  in 
a  phrase :  '  Respectability  is  a  great  foe  to 
religion/  he  said  at  the  close  of  a  discussion 
on  chapel  and  church;  'The  practice  of 
divines  has  permanently  lowered  the  standard 
of  truth '  was  his  severe  sentence  on  theo- 
logical criticism.  In  his  letters  to  friends 
he  felt  able  to  pour  himself  out  with  less  re- 
straint than  in  conversation,  and  here  we 
often  find  him  at  his  best,  light-hearted, 
cheerful,  amusing,  and  devoted  to  his  friends, 
endeavouring  to  comfort  them  in  distress 
or  bereavement,  and  to  help  them  in  diffi- 
culty. 

Jowett  formed  no  school,  and  was  not  the 
leader  of  a  party  in  religion  or  philosophy. 
A  leader  in  the  church  he  could  not  be  after 
the  publication  of  his  'St.  Paul/  and  he 
never  wished  to  leave  the  church  for  any 
form  of  nonconformity.  His  critical  in- 
stincts led  him  in  one  direction,  his  re- 
ligious feeling  drew  him  in  another.  Thus 
his  speculations  led  him  to  '  irreconcilable 
contrasts'  (Leslie  Stephen,  op.  cit.  ii. 
141),  but  he  did  not  *  pretend  that  such  con- 
trasts did  not  exist ; '  it  was  because  he 
pointed  them  out  with  unusual  force  and 
freedom  that  he  was  regarded  as  heretical. 
In  philosophy  he  was  content  to  be  critical 
(see  above) ;  he  saw  that  one  philosophy 
had  always  been  succeeded  by  another,  and 
the  leader  of  to-day  was  forgotten  to- 
morrow ;  each  therefore,  he  concluded,  had 
grasped  part  of  the  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  truth.  His  speculations  ended  in 
compromise,  and  thus,  here  also,  he  was 
unfitted  to  be  a  leader.  For  himself  he 
had  almost  a  horror  of  tailing  under  one  set 
of  ideas  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  '  He 
stood  at  the  parting  of  many  ways/  and 
wrote  i  No  thoroughfare '  upon  them  all,  says 
Mr.  Stephen,  severely  but  not  unjustly  (loc. 
cit.  p.  143) ;  and  after  all,  in  doing  so, 
Jowett  only  went  a  step  lieyond  the  philo- 
sopher who  condemns  all  systems  but  his 
own.  Yet  indirectly  he  left  his  mark  even 
on  philosophy.  By  him  his  pupil  T.  II. 
Green  was  stimulated  to  the  study  of  Hegel, 
and  no  influence  has  been  greater  in  Oxford 
for  the  last  thirty  years  than  Green's.  But 
the  chief  traces  of  Jowett's  influence  will  be 
I  found  in  other  spheres.  His  essays  and 
!  translations  must  secure  him  a  high  place 
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Keeley 

rett*  in  *  N  o  Song,  No  S  upper/  ber  first  appear- 
ance at  Covent  Garden.  Her  name  appears 
to  Sophia  in  the  '  Road  to  Ruin/  Norah  in 
4  Norah,  or  the  Girl  of  Erin/  Matilda  in 
*  Three  Deep/  Lucette  in  '  Shepherd's  Boy/ 
and  very  many  parts,  original  and  other. 
In  1834  she  was  a  comic  support  of  the 
Adelphi,  where  in  November  1838  she  made 
a  neat  success  as  Smike;  and  in  1839  one 
still  greater  as  Jack  Sheppard.  With  Mac- 
ready  at  Drury  Lane  in  1842  she  played  Ne- 
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Williams's  Leaves  of  a  Life.  1890;  Planche's 
Recollections ;  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time, 
14th  ed.;  Era,  18  March  1891);  Athenaeum, 
18  March  1899.]  J.  K. 

KEMBLE,  FRANCES  ANNE,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Butleb,  generally  known  as 
Fanny  Kemble  (1809-1893),  actress  and 
writer,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Kemble  [q.v.] 
and  Marie  Therese  Kemble  [q.  v.],  was  born  in 
Newman  Street,  London,  on  2?  Nov.  1809, 
and  educated  principally  in  France.  When 
rissa,  Audrey,  Mrs. Placid  in  Mrs.Inch  bald's    her  father's  management  of  Covent  Garden 


4  Every  one  has  his  Fault/  and  Polly  Pall- 
mall  in  Jerrold's  '  Prisoner  of  War.'  (For 
her  share  in  the  management  of  various 
theatres,  for  many  of  her  characters,  and  for 
her  family,  see  art.  Robert  Keeley).  Mrs. 
Peerybingle,  Clemencv  Newcome,  Maud  in 
the  4  Wife's  Secret/  Jane  in  '  Wild  Oats/ 
Rosemary  in  the '  Catspaw/  Maria  in '  Twelf  t  h 
Night/  m  which  she  was  seen  at  different 
theatres,  were  so  many  triumphs.  Betty 
Martin  in  an  adaptation  so  named  of  '  Le 
Chapeau  de  rHorloger'  of  Madame  Emile  de 
Girardin,  in  which  she  was  seen  at  the 
Adelphi  (8  March  1856),  was  a  comic  master- 

Jiece.  As  much  may  be  said  for  her  Mary 
ane  (February  1866)  in  Moore's  'That 
Blessed  Baby/  and  Frank  Oatlands  in  'A 
Cure  for  the  Heartache.'  Betsy  Baker,  Dame 


was  in  extremis  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  on  5  Oct.  1829  as  Juliet 
to  her  father's  Mercutio  and  the  Lady  Capu- 
let  of  her  mother,  who  returned  to  the  stage 
after  a  long  absence.  Fanny  Kemble's  suc- 
cess was  overwhelming.  She  appeared  on 
9  Dec.  as  Belvidera  in  '  Venice  Preserved; ' 
on  18  Jan.  1830asEuphasiain  the 'Grecian 
Daughter ; '  on  25  Feb.  as  Mrs.  Beverley  in 
the  '  Gamester ; '  on  28  April  as  Isabella  in 
the  piece  so  named ;  and  on  28  May  as  Lady 
Townley  in  the  '  Provoked  Husband/  So 
profitable  were  her  appearances  that  13,000/. 
of  debt  were  wiped  on  the  theatre.  In  the 
following  season  she  was  seen  as  Mrs.  Hal- 
ler  in  the  '  Stranger/  Calista  in  the  '  Fair 
Penitent/  Juliana  in  the  '  Honeymoon/ 
Lady  Macbeth,  Portia,  Beatrice,  and  Con- 


Quickly,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Miss  Prue  in  '  Love  !  stance.     In  1833  she  was  the  first  Louise  de 
for  Love/  must  also  be  mentioned.     When,    Savoie  in  her  own  *  Francis  the  First/  which 


indeed,  Mrs.  Keeley  in  18o9  followed  her 


was  not  a  success ;    the   first    Duchess    of 


husband  into  retirement,  it  was  with  the  j  Guise  in  an  adaptation  of  the  *  Henri  III' 
reputation  of  the  finest  comedian  in  her  line  of  Dumas,  which  was  a  failure  ;  and  the 
of  modern  days.  Her  last  professional  ap-  first  Julia  in  Knowles's  'Hunchback/  In 
pearance  was  at  the  Lyceum  in  1859  as  the  autumn  she  accompanied  her  father  to 
Hector  in  trough's  burlesque,  'The  Siege  America,  appearing  on  IS  Sept.  at  the  Park 
of  Troy/  She  came  frequently  for  benefits  theatre,  New  York,  as  Bianca  in  '  Fazio/  a 
before  the  public  in  her  old  parts,  and  often  ■  part  she  repeated  in  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
delivered  addresses  by  her  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  !  ton.  On  7  Jan.  1834  she  married  Pierce 
Ashby  Sterry,  and  others.  On  22  Nov.  1895  I  Butler,  a  southern  planter,  whom  in  1848 
her  ninetieth  birthday  was  celebrated  at  the    she  divorced  (he  died  in  1867).    On  10  Feb. 


Lyceum  by  a  miscellaneous  entertainment, 
in  which  many  leading  actors  took  part.    She 


1847,  at  Manchester,  she  reappeared  on  the 
stage   as  Julia,  which  with   Lady  Teazle, 


preserved  to  the  last  an  unconquerable  viva-  j  Mariana,  and  Queen  Katherine,  she  repeated 
citv.  Mrs.  Keeley  died  on  12  March  1899  j  at  Liverpool.  In  May  she  reappeared  in  Lon- 
at  lOPelham  Crescent,  Brompton,  the  house  don,  playing  at  the  Princess's  with  William 
in  which  thirty  years  previously  her  husband  Creswick  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  After  a  short  visit  to 
breathed  his  last.  Her  daughter,  Louisa  Mary,  !  America  sue  began  in  April  1848  a  aeries  of 


married  Montagu  Stephen  Williams  [q.  v.] 
In  her  latest  vears  she  was  feted  and  caressed 
beyond  the  wont  of  womanhood  by  almost  all 
people  from  the  queen  downwards,  and  her 
funeral  at  Brompton  cemetery  on  16  March 
was  almost  a  public  ceremonial. 

[Personal  knowledge ;  Genest's  Account  of 
the  English  Stage ;  Scott  and  Howard's  Blan- 
ehard  ;  Dramatic  and  Musical  Review  ;  Pnscoe's 
Dramatic  List ;  Hollingshend's  Gaiety  Chroni- 
cles; Mars  ton  S  Oar  Recent  Actors;  Montagu 


Shakespearean  readings  at  Willis's  rooms. 
In  October  1849  at  Sansom  Street  hall, 
Philadelphia,  she  gave  a  reading  from  '  King 
John.'  Resuming  her  maiden  name  she  re- 
tired for  twenty  years  to  Lennox,  Massa- 
chusetts, reappearing  in  1808  as  a  reader 
at  Stein  way  hall,  New  York.  In  187.'J  she 
resided  near  Philadelphia,  and  in  1877-8 
returned  to  England,  dying  at  86  Gloucester 
Place,  London,  the  residence  of  her  son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  Canon  Leigh,  on  15  Jan. 
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K*ft:  <h«  tv&a  buried  on  rh»-  20rh  ar,  K-n>ul 

F'&nny  Kemhle  had  a  'parklinir,  *au»*y,  and 
/.irh»-r  hoi.»t*-ror.d  individually,  and  -^t>m.j 
*  'i  hav*  had  -t  arrinar  of  elderly  admirer?*  of 
■:Uti.ic*i<jfi.  I.'j#ff-rs,  Macau  lav,  Sidney 
— .mir.h.  and  ofh«r  library  men  of  riie  epoch 
jf.ivi-  her  ir.<VM?uint  homage,  and  memoir*  ni 
'  i'.k  ear;*  r,irr  of  r.hr:  centurv  are  fill  of  h*r. 
Eiwfhrv-tive  Iet»>ra  addrewrd  ro  her  bv  Ed- 
■ward  Kirxjyraldberween  1-71  and  l^ow^re 
printed  in  'Temple  Bar/  and  with  th»-  addi- 
tion of  nin^tewi  li-!rt*-r'-*  w^re  i.*au*d  separately 
in  1-^.7  WiNon.  in  the  ■  Nocte*8/  cr^di:**! 
her  wir.h  ar^niu.j.  and  a.*aijrn*:d  her.  a.-*  did 
v.hen,  a  pl«i/ie  near  her  aunt.  Mrs.  Sidduns. 
-cotr.  \iA  Moore  placed  heron  a  ljw*r  plane. 
I/wigfaliow  ■*«.*  complexly  under  h«-r  .■pell. 
.f'A%-  Haiihurt.on  *poke  of  her  *c!everne*» 
and  audacity,  rennement  and  '•oar."+-r.e.*j*. 
mod^ty  and  bounce,  pretty  humility  and 
prettier  arrogance/  L^izh  Hunt  could  not 
f>e  won  f.o  faith  in  her.  Macready  said,  with 
»ome  justice,  that  *he  was  ignoranr  of  rhe 
v»-ry  rudimentj*  of  h^r  art,  but  mad-.-  amend*. 
d*-rdaring  that  v-jhe  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
ma  rkabb;  women  of  the  present  day."  Lew»ss 
called  her  reading  'an  intellectual  delight.' 

lh:r  chief  literary  productions  w^re : 
♦Francis  the  First/'  ]&&'.  'The  Star  of 
Seville/  a  dramn.  1*37:  *  Poem-/  Phila- 
delphia, kH;  'A  Year  of  Consolation* 
ft  ravels  in  Italy),  1*17;  'Play*/  I>*j-*5, 
including  'An  English  Tragedy/  'Mary 
Stuart,"  tran-IaN-d  from  Schiller,  and  ■  Made- 
moiselle de  Uelle-IMe,'  translated  fr-^m 
Huma* ;  *  f.'hri.-.tmas  Tree  and  other  Tale.*/ 
from  the  German,  l*.Vj:  •  Notes  on  some 
of  Shak*^pear*-'s  Plays/  18^2;  'Far  Away 
and  Long  Ago/  18*9. 

Her  nutobiographical  works  consist  of: 
1.  'Journal  of  F.  A.  Butler/  l^-'io,  reprinted 
apparently  a-*  'Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
America/  'J.  '  Journal  of  a  Residence  on  a 
Georgian  Plantation/  HW3.  3.  c  Record  of  a 
Girlhood/  ]*7*.  4. '  Record**  of  Later  Life/ 
\**2.  o.  'Further  Records/  1*01.  Thwe 
works  are  bright  and  animated,  but  caused 
Home  offence  in  certain  circles  bv  the  views 
tli- - v  expressed  ns  to  the  theatrical  profession, 
which  she  joined  with  reluctance.  One  or 
two  work*  bearing  on  slavery  were  extracted 
from  her  early  journal,  and  published  sepa- 
rately. 

A  charming  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, hhowing  her,  as  she  said,  '  like  what 
those  who  love  me  have  sometimes  seen  me/ 
has  Iji'i-n  often  reproduced.  Another  beauti- 
ful portrait  by  Sully,  now  in  the  possession 
of  tlie  Hon.  Sirs.  Leigh,  has  been  engraved 
by  J.  G.  St oc] art. 


f &Miks  ciNtd  ,  Giine.st*  Account  of  the  Eng- 
".l.-n  rl&ige :  (.'lark  Roanei"*  RepreseatiLivt 
AiAon  ;  Wartes  A rtors  of  r.he  Centura;  Note* 
■md  '4'ieries.  7f.h.  «er.  x:.  1)9 ;  Patcoe's  Dra- 
matiL'  D«r. :  Pollock'*  M reread v;  Xme. Crarea's 
.j^iin»w«e  ti«  F.  K-»m:.le .  Letters  of  E.:*ard 
r>Zir?rald  Co  F;iany  Krmbie.  LS&o :  Theatrical 
Time*,  vA.  :i. :  Dramaric  and  Maaii»I  Review. 
v.ii.  r'.;  Taeari*.  v.L  xsi.  Marci  ISi)3:  Leigh 
U;inr.4    Lium.-nii:    Ei«*iLv»:    Levees    Dramatic 


£^sir». 


J.  K. 


KENNEDY.  VANS .  17S+-1S4<3>.  major- 
general.  Sanskrit  and  Persian  scholar,  was 
b*"jrn  at  Plnmore  in  the  pariah  of  Ayr,  Scot- 
land, lie  belonged  :o  an  old  Ayrshire 
tamilr.  and  was  connected  with  the  houses 
of  L'adailL*  and  E*rlintoun.  Hi^  father  was 
Itobert  Kenneily  ot  Pinmore.  and  his  mother 
Rob 'ma.  (Iiughr^r  of  John  Vans  of  Barabar- 
roch,  Wigtownshire,  who  on  marrying'  his 
cousin  assumed  the  name  of  .Vgnew.  Robert 
Kennedy  wa>>  mined  by  the  failure  of  the 
Ayr  bank,  and  had  to  sell  Pinmore  and  re- 
tire to  E:linburgh,  where  he  died  in  1790. 
The  oar-  of  his  numerous  children  then 
devolved  on  the  widow,  who  was  a  woman 
of  great  worth  and  ability.  Major-general 
Kennedy  was  her  youngest  son.  and  one  of 
his  sisters  was  Grace  Kennedy  ^q.  v.] 

Kennedy  was  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
at  Rerkhamsted.  and  finally  at  Monmouth, 
and  was  noted  in  youth  lor  his  studious 
habits.  On  the  completion  of  his  fourteenth 
year  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and,  having 
obtained  a  cadet  ship,  he  sailed  for  Bombay 
in  1SX).  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was 
employed  with  his  corps,  the  1st  battalion 
of  the  '2nd  grenadiers,  against  the  people 
of  the  Malabar  district,  and  received  a  wound 
in  his  neck,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
sutfered  all  his  life.  In  1807  he  became 
Persian  interpreter  to  the  Peshwa's  sub- 
sidiarv  force  at  Sirur,  then  commanded  by 
the  Colonel  W.  Wallace  (d.  1809)  who, 
according  to  the  *  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  In- 
dia/ is  still  worshipped  as  a  saint  bv  the 
Hindus.  While  at  Sirur  Kennedy  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  meeting  Sir  Barry 
(.'lose  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  both  of 
whom  greatly  admired  him.  In  1817  he 
was  appointee!  judge-advocate-general  to  the 
Bombay  army,  and  on  30  Sept.  of  the  same 
year  he  contributed  a  paper  on  Persian 
literature  to  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay. 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  who  described 
Kennedy  as  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
acquaintance,  gave  him  the  appointment  of 
Maratha  and  Gujrati  translator  of  the  regu- 
lations of  government,  but  the  post  was 
abolished  a  few  months  after  Elphinstone's 
retirement.    He  held  the  office  of  judge- 
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advocate-general  till  1835,  when  he  was 
removed  by  Sir  John  Keane.  After  that  he 
was  appointed  oriental  translator  to  the 
government,  and  he  held  this  office  till  his 
death. 

Kennedy  was  throughout  life  a  student, 
and  he  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  type 
of  the  recluse  and  self-denying  scholar.  lie 
is  described  as  working  sixteen  hours  a  day, 
and  as  spending  all  his  money  on  manu- 
scripts and  munshies,  and  in  relieving  the 
wants  of  others.  He  contributed  several 
papers  to  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Societv,  and  in  1824  he  published 
at  Bombay  a  Maratha  dictionary.  In  1828 
he  published  in  London  a  quarto  volume 
entitled  *  Researches  into  the  Origin  and 
Affinity  of  the  Principal  Languages  of  Asia 
and  Europe/  and  in  1831  he  followed  this 
up  by  another  quarto  entitled  '  Researches 
into  the  Nature  and  Affinity  of  Ancient 
and  Hindu  Mythology .'  Both  these  works 
exhibit  much  learning  and  vigorous  and 
independent  thinking,  but  are  now  nearly 
obsolete.  The  first  seems  to  be  the  more 
valuable  of  the  two,  and  contains  some  in- 
teresting notes,  e.g.  that  at  p.  182  on  the 
number  of  Arabic  words  in  the  Shahnama. 
Kennedy  also  wrote  five  letters  on  the 
Puranas,  and  had  a  controversy  with  Horace 
Hayman  Wilson  [q.  v.]  and  Sir  Graves 
Champney  Haughton  [q.  v.]  He  published 
at  Bombav  in  1 832  a  work  on  military  law, 
of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1847. 
He  died  at  Bombay  on  29  Dec.  1846,  and 
was  buried  at  the  old  European  cemetery  at 
Back-Bav. 

[Biojrraphical  Memoir  by  James  Bird,  Secre- 
tary Bombay  branch  R.A.S. ;  Journal  of 
B.B.R.A.S.  ii.  430,  Bombay,  1848.  and  X.  V. 
Mandlik's  edition  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  Bombay,  1877, 
toL  i.  p.  xv ;  Preface  to  Grace  Kennedy's  Col- 
lected Works,  Edinburgh,  1827.]         H.  B-k. 

KENNISH  or  KINNISH,  WILLIAM 
(1799-1862),  Manx  poet,  son  of  Thomas 
Kennish  by  bis  wife,  Margaret  (Radcliffe), 
was  baptised  at  Kirk  Maughold,  Isle  of  Man, 
on  24  Feb.  1799.  Of  bumble  parentage,  he 
was  reared  as  a  plougbboy,  but  in  1821 
entered  the  navy  as  a  common  seaman, 
learned  English  of  his  messmates,  having 
previously  known  only  his  native  dialect, 
and  rose  to  be  a  warrant  officer.  He  was 
ship's  carpenter  on  the  Hussar,  bearing  the 
flag  of  Sir  Charles  Ogle  upon  the*  North 
American  station,  1829-30,  and  while  sta- 
tioned at  Halifax  devised  a  plan  for  concen- 
trating a  ship's  broadside  with  greater  effect 
than  hitherto  attempted  upon  a  given  mark. 
Hia  plan,  which  met  witn  encouragement 


from  Captain  Edward  Boxer  of  the  Hussar, 
waa  tried  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  on  board 
the  Galatea  in  1831,  and  was  recommended 
to  the  admiralty,  to  which  body  Kennish 
also  submitted  a  theodolite  of  his  invention. 
In  June  1832  he  received  the  gold  Isis  medal 
from  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  published  his 
essay,  on  concentrating  a  ship's  broadside,  in 
1837  in  a  handsome  quarto,  with  nineteen 
plates,  and  subsequently  he  served  upon  the 
men-of-war  Tribune  and  Donegal  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  Channel.  But 
he  felt  that  he  had  received  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  admiralty  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  labour  and  money  that  he 
had  expended  upon  his  essay,  and  he  left 
the  navy  in  or  about  1841.  Three  years 
later  he  published  in  London  '  Mona's  Isle 
and  other  Poems'  (1844,  8vo,  a  scarce 
volume),  with  a  long  subscription  list  of 
naval  men.  Some  of  the  local  pieces,  such 
as  'The  Curraghs  of  Lezayre/  more  espe- 
cially those  in  ballad  metre,  have  merit,  and 
the  book  is  a  mine  of  Manx  folk-lore.  Dis- 
appointed at  the  limited  circulation  of  his 
fame,  Kennish  went  over  to  America,  became 
attached  to  the  United  States  admiralty,  for 
which  body  he  made  a  survey  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  died  at  New  York  on  19  March 
1862,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

[Harrison's  Bibliotheca  Monensi.s  (Manx  Soc  ), 
2nd  edit.  1876,  p.  165;  KtMinish's  Works  in 
Brit.  Museum  Library;  note  kindly  furnished 
by  Mr.  R.  Corteil  Cowell.]  T.  S. 

KEPPEL,  WILLIAM  COUTTS,8eventh 
Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Viscount  Bury 
(1832-1894),  born  in  London  on  15  April 
1832,  was  eldest  son  of  George  Thomas 
Keppel,  sixtli  earl  of  Albemarle  [q.  v.],  by 
his  wife  Susan,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Coutts 
Trotter,  bart.  Throughout  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  he  was  known  as  Viscount  Burv, 
his  father's  second  title,  lie  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  in  1843,  when  eleven  years 
old,  was  gazetted  ensign  and  lieutenant  in 
the  forty-third  regiment.  In  1849  he  became 
lieutenant  in  the  Scots  guards,  and  during 
1850  1  lie  was  private  secretary  to  Lord 
John  Russell.  In  1852  he  went  out  to 
India  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Frederick 
Fitzclarence,  commander-in-chief  at  Bom- 
bay. In  the  following  year  he  came  home 
on  sick  leave,  retired  from  the  army,  and 
in  December  1854  went  out  to  Canada  as 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Canada. 
He  utilised  the  knowledge  gained  in  Canada 
in  bis  'Exodus  of  the  Western  Nations' 
(London,  18H5,  2  vols.  8vo).  'Phis  is  really 
a  history  of  North  America,  with  particular 
reference  to  Canada.     Bury   believed   that 
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-ai :i mate    separatim    :■:"  Er^rlani  ani    171»J,  after  examination  by  ministers  and 


being  the  first  special 
30  March  1S57.  elec^i  :■>  rirIla=rK:  ::>r  the  subject  there  (Stat.  Account  of  Scotland, 
Norwich  in  "he  Liberal  inters:.  Hr  wis  xxL  >-*'.  It  is  significant  that  he  should 
re-elrc:~i  on  iV  April  :<V.  mi  iralr.  on  hare  secured  this  post  when  his  political  pro- 
lix June  f?LL-»w:zii  on,  hi*  ipp-rir.Ticer.:  1-y  c*.:vi::es  are  remembered,  as  well  as  hisad- 
Iv-rd  IV.3rr*::u  :o  :he  ?>s:  ::  treasurer  of  miration  for  the  uncompromising  Jacobite, 
the  ho.;s.-h:".i.  Hi*  r'.reti^r.  »is.  L:-wrrv-r.  Archibald  Pitcairne  ~q.  v."!  On  2  Oct.  1734 
declar*  I  v  ii.  an.:  :-n  1  LV.\  "»-»  k^was  Krr  succeeded  Adam  Watt  in  the  Latin 
rviurr.ri  :':r  Wick  turvr'-is.  He  *:■>?■!  ::r  chiir  a:  Edinburgh  University.  Here  he 
Dover  a:  :h-  £r:ieral  rlrv'.i:-  :■"  W-""*.  but  studied  law.  associating  again  with  friends 
wa *  deiV-aCrd.  an.:  he  erssvi  :^  bf  trea*  irer  of  h:.*h  school  days,  and  became  exceed- 
of  the  I..vjL^h?II  i"  1  ■"*>'.  w-^  -h*  ^ --  injiy^  popular  (Chalmers,  Life  of  Ruddi- 
*ervative>  eui^e  into  p:*wer.  On  17  N~ -v.  vtr/i.  p.  I*!?),  lie  had  a  distinct  influence  in 
l^yy*  he  wa5  returned  :?r  Berwick.  In  1>74  reviving  exact  Latin  scholarship  in  Scot- 
he  was  defeated  (??  Berwick,  asi  in  l^S  iirj.     As   a  professor  he   commanded  the 


K m   happened 

Ashford.     From  March  1>7**  to  April  l^SO  But.savsDr.  Alexander  Carl  vie  of  In  veresk. 

he  was  under-secreTary  at  war  un.trr  iH*a-  who  notes  this  foible,  he  *  was  very  much 

constieli,  and  in  I  >"»•"»- ri  he  held  the  same  master  of  his   business*  (Autobiography  of 

office   under  L^rd   Salisbury.      On    Kas:-.r  the  R>  \  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  p.  31).    He 

Sunday    l>7i*   he    was    rveived    :r.:  1    :hr  died  at  Edinburgh  in  November  1741. 

Kiimancathy.ioolr.ixvh.     He  succeeded  his  About    1725  'Ker    published    his    Latin 

father   as   seventh    earl    of  ALbemarie   on  p.vm.  •  Donaides "  ^  those  of  the  Don),  cele- 

21   Feb.   1>01.  and  died  0:1  i,,;  Auz.   1*^4.  branny     illustrious    alumni   of    Aberdeen. 


Man-,  second  daughter  of  Sir  A'.lan  Napier  verses  on  Archibald  Pitcairne,  Sir  William 
Mac-Nab  ~«i-  v.".  premier  of  Canada.  By  ber  s^.^;  v  1074  ?-17l*5*)  "q.  v.\  and  others.  He 
he  havl  issue  throe  >-»n*  and  seven  daughter*,  i*  represented,  along  with"  Arthur  Johnston 
The  eldes:  son.  Arnold  A'.lan  Cecil,  is  eighth  ai:  ]  or  her  Latinists.  in  Lauder's  *  Poetarum 
and  present  earl  of  Albemarle.  ^  So-»:orum  Musre  Sacne,*  1731).  The  Latin 
Albemarle,  who  was  created  K.C.M.i.t.  :n  ballad  on  the  ba'tle  of  Killiecninkie  versified 
1-70,  was  an  enthusiastic  volunteer.  He  \n  English  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  4  Cham- 
was  male  lieutenant-col-'1!!-!  of  the  civil  bers's  Journal."  1st  ser.  No.  48.  is  most  pro- 
service  ride  volunteers  in  IjvV.  volunteer  iuDly  klT's  ,  Chambers,  Scottish  Song* before 
aide-de-camp  to   the   queen    in   ISS1.   and  /;»<#■«*.  p.  4-j ). 

published  •  <a^estions  for  an  I'niforni  Code         ,  B  lW-,  Historv  of  lhe  rniversitv  of  Edin- 

of  Standing  Orders  on  the  Organisation  ami  llUfcr::;.  x\  -JP6-3U ;  Grant's  Storvof  the  Univer- 

Interior     Economy    of    Y.dunte-r    Corps  (.:tvof  Edinburgh  duri^eiis  first  Three  Hundred 

(London.  1<00.  limoi.     He  was  alsoautln^r  Years,  ii.  31S:  appendix  to  Krskine**  Sermon  on 

of  *The  Kinder^sT  treated  by  Homo?  »pathy  t-ne  I^ath  of  Robertson  ihe  Historian,  in  Diu- 

in  South   Holland."    IStvi.    Svo,   and   with  o.»ur>es  oa  several  Occasions,  i.  271.]      T.  B. 
Mr.  G.  Lacv  Hillior  of  'Cvclinc'   in   the         ^^^^    _  v„^r .  v-     ,^01  1  ^x       ,      . 
*  Iladminton*  Libran-'  (London,  lvs.  ^,        KERR,  NORMAN   (1834-1^99),  physi- 

which  reached  a  tifth  edition  in  l!<«.  cian.  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Kerr,  a 

JW.rks  in  Brit.  Mu,  Li   r  :  0.  K.  Cr,k,yne]s  ™««hanV  was  "j™  SP1?*?"^1'  ?*? 

Cr.mpe-e    Peeriee;     Burke's   Peerage,    10n0;  InW  and  was  educated  at  the  high  school 

Armv  L!,t».  1S43-o4  :  Men  of  the  Time.  1S01.  "t    that  city.     He   supported  himself  as  a 

s.v.  "■  Bury : '   Tim-s.   '2$   Ai:j.    1S94  :   TabKr.  journalist  on  the  stall  of  the 'Glasgow  Mail 

1  Sfp*.  1*89 1:  Official  Return  of  Members  of  until  he  entered  the  university  of  Glasgow, 

Parliami-nr.]  A.  F.  P.  where  he  graduated  M.D.  and  CM.  in  1*61. 

KER,  JOHN  id.  1741),  Latin  poet,  was  He  then  sailed  for  a  time  as  surgeon  in  the 

born  at  Dunblane,  Perthshire.     He  was  for  Allan  Canadian  mail  steamers,  and  in  1S74  he 

a  time   schoolmaster  at  Crieff,  and  about  settled  at  St.  John's  Wood  in  London,  and 
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was  appointed  a  parochial  medical  officer  of 
St.  Marylebone,  a  post  he  retained  for 
twenty-four  years.  He  died  at  Hastings  on 
30  May  1899,  and  is  buried  at  Paddington 
cemetery,  Willeaden  Lane.  He  was  twice 
married :  first,  in  1671,  to  Eleanor  Georgina, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Gibson  of  Ballin- 
derry,  Ireland,  who  died  in  1892,  leaving 
issue  four  daughters  and  a  son;  and,  se- 
condly, in  1894,  to  Edith  Jane,  daughter  of 
Mr.  James  Henderson  of  Belvidere  Lodge, 
Newry. 

The  advancement  of  temperance  was  the 
work  of  Kerr's  life.  He  originated  the 
Total  Abstinence  Society  in  connection  with 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  was  an  early 
member  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance, 
and  was  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  Society  for  the  Study  and  Cure  of  In- 
ebriety. For  many  years  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Inebriates  Legislation  Committee  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  and  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  Homes  for  Inebriates 
Association.  He  was  senior  consulting  phy- 
sician to  the  Dalrymple  Home  for  Inebriates 
at  Rickmansworth,  Hertfordshire.  The  Ine- 
briates Act  of  1898  was  largely  the  outcome 
of  his  labours. 

He  wrote:  1.  'On  the  Action  of  Alco- 
holic Liquors  in  Health,'  London,  1876. 
2.  '  Mortality  from  Intemperance,'  London, 
1*79.  3.  '  Stimulants  in  Workhouses/  Lon- 
don, 1882.  4.  'The  Truth  about  Alcohol/ 
London,  1885.  5.  '  Inebriety,  its  /Etiology, 
Pathology,  Treatment,  and  Jurisprudence/ 
3rd  edit.  London,  1894.  Among  many 
ephemeral  articles  was  his  l  Alcoholism  anil 
Drug  Habits '  in  the  '  Twentieth  Century 
Practice  of  Medicine/  1895. 

[British  Medical  Journal,  1890.  i.  1442; 
additional  information  kindly  given  by  Mrs. 
Norman  Kerr.]  D'A.  P. 

KERR,  SCHOMBERG  HENRY,  ninth 
Marquis  of  Lothian  (1833-1900),  diplo- 
matist and  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland, 
second  son  of  John  William  Robert,  seventh 
marquis  of  Lothian,  by  Lady  Cecil  Chetwynd 
Talbot,  only  daughter  of  Charles,  second 
earl  Talbot,  was  born  at  Newbottle  Abbey, 
near  Dalkeith,  on  2  Dec.  1833.  His  elder 
brother,  William  Schomberg  Robert  Kerr, 
born  on  12  Aug.  1832,  succeeded  as  eighth 
marquis  of  Lothian  on  his  father's  death, 
14  Nov.  1841,  but  himself  died  without 
issue  on  4  July  1870.  He  bequeathed  to 
Oxford  University  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
foundation  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's 
prize,  which  is  of  the  annual  value  of  40/., 
and  is  awarded  for  an  essay  on  some  point 
in  foreign   history  between  the  death  of 


Romulus  Augustulus  and  that  of  Frederick 
the  Great. 

Schomberg  Henry  was  educated  at  Glen- 
almond  and  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated 
from  New  College  on  20  Oct.  1851.  He  left 
the  university  without  a  degree,  entered  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  was  appointed  attache 
at  Lisbon.  He  was  transferred  in  1864  to 
Teheran,  and  thence  in  1855  to  Bagdad. 
During  the  Persian  war  of  1857  he  served 
as  a  volunteer  on  the  staff  of  Sir  J.  Out  ram, 
by  whom  he  was  publicly  thanked  at  the 
close  of  the  campaign.  He  was  afterwards 
attache  at  Athens,  and  in  1862  was  ap- 
pointed second  secretary  at  Frankfort.  In 
the  same  capacity  he  was  removed  in  1865 
to  Madrid,  and  thence  in  the  same  year  to 
Vienna.  He  succeeded  his  elder  brother, 
William  Schomberg  Robert,  as  ninth  mar- 
quis of  Lothian,  and  fourth  baron  Ker  of 
Kersheugh,  Roxburghshire,  on  4  July  1870, 
and  in  right  of  the  latter  peerage  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  30  March 
1871.  He  moved,  on  19  March  1874,  the 
address  in  answer  to  the  queen's  speech, 
and  on  5  Aug.  following  took  the  oaths  for 
the  subordinate  office  of  lord  privy  seal  of 
Scotland,  which  he  retained  until  death. 
He  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council  on 
6  Feb.  1886,  and  in  Lord  Salisbury's  second 
administration  succeeded  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
four as  secretary  for  Scotland,  and,  as  such, 
ex-officio  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Scot- 
land and  vice-president  of  the  committee 
of  council  for  education  in  Scotland 
(11  March  1887).  The  sphere  of  his  admi- 
nistrative duties  was  furtner  enlarged  by  a 
statute  of  the  same  year  (50  &  51  Vict.  c. 
52).  Ho  held  office  until  the  fall  of  the 
administration  in  August  1892,  during 
which  period  he  had  charge  of  the  measures 
of  1889  for  the  reform  and  re-endow- 
ment of  the  Scottish  universities  and  the 
reform  of  Scottish  local  government,  and 
several  other  measures  nearly  affecting 
Scottish  interests.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  historical  manuscripts  commission, 
was  elected  in  1877  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  re- 
ceived in  1882  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he 
was  lord  rector  in  1887-8.  He  was  also 
vice-president  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 
He  was  elected  K.T.  in  1878,  and  a  knight  of 
grace  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
in  1899:  was  colonel  from  1878  to  1889, 
and  afterwards  honorary  colonel,  of  the 
3rd  battalion  of  the  royal  Scots  regiment, 
and  captain- general  of  the  royal  company 
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of  archers  from  1884   until   his   death   on  |  eluding  a  large  part  of  the  English  bnildin| 
17  Jan.  1900.  !  trade.     Kettle  formed  similar  boards  in  tin 

He  married,  in  I860,  Lady  Victoria  Alex-  '  coal  trade,  the  potteries,  the  Nottinghan 
andrina  Montagu  Douglas  Scott,  second  ■  lace  trade,  the  handmade  paper  trade,  th« 
daughter  of  Walter  Francis,  fifth  duke  of  j  ironstone  trade,  and  other  staple  trades  ol 
Ruccleugh,  by  whom  he  had  thive  sons  ]  the  country.  He  was  commonly  styled  the 
and  five  daughters.  His  third  son,  Robert  '  Prince  of  Arbitrators/  and  on  I  Dec.  188C 
Schomberg,  lord  Jedburgh,  succeeded  him  as  !  he  was  knighted  *  for  his  public  services  in 
t*.*nth  marquis  of  Lothian.  ■  establishing  a  system  of  arbitration  between 

[Fosters  Alumni  Oxon.  1715-1886;  Irving'.  !  employers  and lemnloyeoV     In  1890  the  post- 
Book  of  Scotsmen;  Ann.  Reg.  1837,  ii.  448 :'  master-general,  Henry  Cecil  Raikes  [a. v.], 
Lords' Jonrn.ciii.  163;  Hansards  Pari.  Debates,  ■  consulted  Kettle  during  the  strike  of  the 
3rd  ser.  ccxviii-ecclvi,  4th  ser.  i-lxxvi ;  Haydn's  j  post-office  employes. 
Book  of  Dignities.  od.Ockerby;  Imperial  Kalen-  j      On  24  Nov.  1832  Kettle  was  elected 


J-  ^-  **•      i  tant  chairman  of  quarter  sessions  from  1866 

KETTLE,  Sir  RUPERT  ALFRED  to  1*91.  He  was  an  artist  of  some  ability, 
(1817-1891),  advocate  of  arbitration  in  trade  ;  and  several  of  his  pictures  were  publiclv 
disputes,  born  at  Birmingham  on  9  Jan.  j  exhibited.  In  1892  he  resigned  his  office  of 
1817,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Thomas  F.  Kettle    countv  court  judge,  finding  that  his  labours 


of   Suffolk    Street,  Birmingham,  a    glass- 
stainer,  fancy  button  and  military  ornament 


in  connection  with  arbitration  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  his  time.     He  died  at  his 


maker,  and  gilder.  The  family  was  de-  residence,  Merridale,  Wolverhampton,  on 
hcended  from  Henri  Quit  el,  a  Huguenot  of  ■  6  Oct.  1894,  and  was  buried  on  9  Oct.  in 
Milhaud  or  Millau  in  Languedoc,  who  emi-  the  Wolverhampton  cemetery.  On  18  Dec. 
grated  to  Birmingham  on  the  revocation  of ;  1851  he  married  Mary  (rf.  13  July  1884), 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  practised  there  the  I  only  child  and  heiress  of  William  Cooke  of 
trade  of  glass-stainer.  Rupert  left  Binning-  ,  Merridale.  By  her  he  left  issue, 
ham  early  in  life  and  was  articled  to  Richard  i  Kettle  was  the  author  of:  1.  'A  Note  on 
Fryer,  a  Wolverhampton  attorney.  Resolv-  Rating  to  the  Poor  ...  for  Unproductive 
ing  to  qualify  as  a  barrister,  he  entered  the  Land/  London,  1856,  8vo.  2.  «  Strikes  and 
Middle  Temple  on  2  June  1*42,  was  called  Arbitrations/  London,  1866, 8vo.  3. «  School 
to  the  baron  6  June  184">, and  soon  obtained  Hoard  Powers  and  School  Board  Duties/ 
a  large  practice  on  the  Oxford  circuit.  In  1871.  4.  « Masters  and  Men/  London,  1871, 
18o9  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Worces-  Hvo.  5.  'Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tershire  county  courts,  and  subsequently  he  ( txation  between  Employers  and  Employed,' 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  1871 .  0.  '  Suggestions  for  diminishing"  the 
for  framing  the  rules  for  county  courts.  I  Xumber  of  Imprisonments/  1875.  7.  '  The 
Kettle  took  the  deepest  interest  in  industrial  Church  in  relation  to  Trades  Unions/  1877. 
matters,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  ,      rt„  ,  ^,       .  ,  ^ 

arbitrate  in  disputes  in  the  iron  and  coal  I  „  [Wolverhampton    Chronicle,   10  Oct.    1894; 

trades.     He  wtl  the  first  president  of  the    *****  ^n^\  <£ntr£  "^  \TS,mm"  ^^ 

■vc-j,      i  • .j,    „„„«»  \i*„-A   o«^   «o«,i  .  them  Stafford.  1894;  Fosters  Men  at  the  Bar, 

Midland  iron  trade  wages  board,  and  used  fiiograph.    1880,  iv.   487-8;    Men   and 

the  influence  which  this  office  gave  him  to  .  Wom'en  ofJi^Time,  1898;  Jeans's  Conciliation 
]>er9uade  masters  and  men  to  accept  nrbitra-  and  Arbitration  in  Labour  Disputes.  1894,  p. 
tion   in   their  disputes.     In   1Ho4,  after  a  :  93.]  E.  I.  C. 

strike  in  the  building  trade  at  Wolverhamp-  \ 

ton  had  lasted  seventeen  weeks,  Kettle,  on  :  KETTLEWELL, SAMUEL (1822-1893), 
invitation  from  both  sides,  succeeded  in  theological  writer,  born  on  31  March  1822, 
arranging  a  settlement  and  ultimately  in  '  was  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Kettlewell, 
establishing  at  Wolverhampton  a  legally  1  rector  of  Kirkheaton,  near  Huddersfield,  and 
organised  system  of  arbitration.  The  essen-  1  his  wife,  Mary  Midgeley.  lie  was  educated 
tial  principle  of  the  new  system  was  that  if  ■  at  Durham  University,  where  he  graduated 
the  delegates  of  the  contending  parties  could  !  as  a  licentiate  of  theology  in  1848.  He  was 
not  agree,  an  independent  umpire  should  ordained  deacon  in  the  same  year,  and  priest 
have  power  to  make  a  final  and  legally  in  1849  by  the  bishop  of  Ripon.  He  then 
binding  award  between  them.  The  scheme  became  a  curate  at  Leeds  under  Walter 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  rapidly 
extended   to    other  towns,  eventually  in- 


Farquhar  Hook  [q.  v.],  and  in  1851  he  was 
appointed  vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Leeds,    This, 
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lis  only  incumbency,  he  resigned  in  1870 
to  devote  himself  to  literary  work.  He  had 
already  published  a  *  Catechism  on  Gospel 
History  f  (London,  1851 ,  8vo ;  3rd  edit.  1 878), 
and  two  works  suggested  by  the  Irish  dis- 
establishment agitation,  namely :  *  A  Short 
Account  of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland/ 
and  'Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  Church* 
(both  London,  1869,  8vo).  His  energies 
were  now  mainly  devoted  to  his  work  on 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  and  in  1877  he  published 
'The  Authorship  of  the  "  De  Imitatione 
Christ  i" '  (London,  8vo);  this  was  followed 
in  1882  by  'Thomas  a  Kempis  and  the 
Brothers  of  Common  Life'  (London,  2  vols. 
8vo ;  2nd  edit.  1884).  These  two  books  were 
the  fruit  of  much  research  in  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium.  Kettlewell  maintains 
the  usually  accepted  authorship  of  the  *  De 
Imitatione/  and  collects  all  that  is  known 
about  the  life  of  Thomas  a  Kempis.  In 
1888  he  published  'The  Basis  of  True 
Christian  Unity '  (London,  2  vols.  8vo),  and 
in  1892  a  translation  of  the  '  De  Imitatione.' 
He  had  received  the  Lambeth  M.A.  in  1860, 
and  in  1892,  in  recognition  of  his  work,  he 
was  granted  the  Lambeth  D.D.,  the  queen 
countersigning  his  diploma.  He  died  at  his 
residence,  Kesselville,  Eastbourne,  whither 
he  retired  in  1870,  on  2  Nov.  1893;  he  was 
twice  married,  and  his  widow  survives  him. 
[Works  in  Brit.  Mus.  Libr. ;  Crockford's 
Clerical  Directory,  1891 ;  Eastbourne  Chro- 
nicle, 5  Nor.  1893;  Times,  21  Nov.  1893; 
Guardian,  8  Nov.  1893;  private  information.] 

A.  F.  P. 

KEUX,  JOHN  HENRY  le  (1812-1896), 
engraver.     [See  Le  Keux.] 

KEYMER  or  KEYMOR,  JOHN  (Jl. 
1610-1620),  economic  writer,  is  said  to  have 
written  as  early  as  1601  his  l  Observations 
upon  the  Dutch  Fishing/  which  was  first 
published  by  Sir  Edward  Ford  in  1664 
(London,  4to).  Keymer  had  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  fisheries,  being  '  altogether 
unexperimented  in  such  business '  (Gentle- 
xax,  Way  to  Win  Wealth,  1014,  p.  3) ;  he 
collected  his  notes  from  conversation  with 
fishermen  like  Tobias  Gentleman  [q.  v.  SuppL] 
and  others,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  Eng- 
lish fishery,  then  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
Dutch.  1 1  is  tract  was  translated  into  German, 
and  published  in  part  xii.  of  the  '  Diarium 
Europjeum/  Frankfort,  1666,  4to;  it  was 
reissued  in  English  in  the  '  Phenix '  [sic] 
1707,  vol.  i.,  in  'A  Collection  of  choice 
Tracts/  1721,  and  in  '  A  small  Collection  of 
valuable  Tracts  relating  to  the  Herring 
Fishery/  1751. 

Another  work  by  Keymer,  addressed  to 


James  I,  on  the  importance  of  encouraging 
manufactures  in  England  and  increasing 
commerce  by  reducing  customs,  is  extant 
in  the  Record  Office  (State  Papers,  Dom. 
James  I,  cxviii.  114).  The  latter  suggestion 
was  much  in  advance  of  the  age,  but  on 
20  Dec.  1622  Prince  Charles,  John  Williams, 
bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Buckingham,  were 
joined  with  others  in  a  commission  '  to  hear 
the  propositions  of  John  Keymer,  and  con- 
sider whether  they  will  tend  to  the  good  of 
I  the  King  and  the  Commonwealth,  as  is  pre- 
|  tended*  (Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.  1619-22, 

L469).     Nothing  further  seems  to  have 
m  done  in  the  matter. 

[Editions  of  Keymer  a   book  in  Brit.  Mus. 

Libr.;  CaL  State  Papers,  Dom.  1619-22;  Gen- 

J  tleman's  Way  to  Win  Wealth,  1614  ;  Palgrave  s 

Diet,  of  Political  Economy,  s.v.   '  Gentleman, 

Tobias.']  A.  F.  P. 

KING,  THOMAS  (1836-1888),  prize- 
fighter, was  born  in  Silver  Street,  Stepney, 
on  14  Aug.  1835,  and  as  a  youth  served 
before  the  mast  both  in  the  navy  and  in 
a  trading  vessel.  About  1868  he  obtained 
a  position  as  foreman  of  labourers  at  the 
Victoria  Docks.  His  courage  in  disposing 
of  a  dock  bully  known  as  '  Brighton  Bill ' 
commended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  ex- 
champion,  Jem  Ward,  who  coached  him 
with  the  gloves  at  the  George  in  Ratclifte 
Highway.  On  27  Nov.  1860,  on  the  Kentish 
marshes,  he  met  Tommy  Truckle  of  Ports- 
mouth for  50/.  a  side,  and  defeated  him  in 
forty-nine  rounds  (sixty-two  minutes).  He 
was  now  taken  in  hand  and  trained  by  Nat 
Langham  at  the  Feathers,  Wandsworth,  for 
a  contest  with  William  Evans  ('  Young 
Broome'),  to  be  followed,  if  successful,  by  a 
fight  for  the  championship  with  Jem  Mace, 
the  finest  boxer  in  England  since  the  retire- 
ment of  Sayers.  The  betting  of  two  to  one 
on  King  was  justified  by  the  event  on  21  Oct. 
1861,  after  a  long  fight  interrupted  by  the 
police  at  the  seventeenth  round,  but  resumed 
until  the  forty-third.  The  fight  between 
the  i  Young  Sailor,'  as  King  was  called,  and 
the  *  scientific  '  Jem  Mace  of  Norwich  had 
another  issue,  King  being  outclassed  after 
displaying  the  utmost  pluck  in  a  contest  of 
sixty-eight  minutes  (28  Jan.  1862).  A  return 
match,  which  excited  much  greater  interest, 
took  place  at  Aldershot  (26  Nov.  1862).  The 
betting  was  seven  to  four  on  Mace,  who  had 
the  best  of  the  fighting,  but  was  knocked 
out  by  a  single  blow,  a  'terrific  cross-counter 
on  the  left  cheek/  in  the  nineteenth  round. 
In  this  battle  of  thirty-eight  minutes  King 
had  shown  himself  a  glutton  for  punishment, 
of  a  '  bottom '  and  endurance  worthy  of  the 


King  64  King 

be«Tri~i:-*  :£:i~r:^.     Ki^-r^sAr-  KING.  THOMAS  CIIIS WELL  ( 1818- 

rl-ri  mi  ir-:ir.^£  li»  :£:«?-: i:--"-:^  IriTiij  I*S*3,  wtt.  was  born  at  Twvning,  near 

:L*  rinr.  :I_*  tM^l-i=.:i^r  ii  :"_r  res ini-ilrc.  T*«t*V-TT.  on  54  April  1818.  lie  adopted 

'.:"  :hr  "frrlt   :t  >!»,>■.     i>  -  br  tl*  tJ-  :  Li*  wi:V*  maiden  name  of  Chiswell  in  addi- 


cbazp::>r.  F.-rl*r.i  ark..-?:  A— -rrL:*  ll  :1-t    ;:>a  ::»li*  own  name  of  Thomas  King  on 
st^a:  £rh:   tt.:L   :i-r"-Br=I*ia  B:*."  J:ir.    zl*  znarriage,  which  took  place  shortly  after 


Csm~I   H--r=i^-   :ir   aiTrrskrr    ::"  Say^r*.  i*  ;->:^ei  the  theatrical  profession.    Appren- 

The  rliz  was  il:.:le£  i*.  Waih^^K.  b*I:w  :i«*i  in  his  youth  to  the  painting  and  paper- 

Tsnbriir*  WrLls.  1*  sr.  *ar~y  i:  zr  :-  10  Tho.  *M*vg:sg  business  at  Cheltenham,  he  acquired 

1S53.     Kirjw-ir^fi  *  llrrlr  >e':w:iir:er=.  a  rasr?  for  the  stage  through  acting  with 

Hern  an  ;u«:    T«er  f:-^r-=-r-  r.:^r:  wti.  w*?e  aaatrur*,.  ani  about  1 840  joined  the  com  - 

over  *Lx  f-*r  :r.  hrLr"-*-     TL*  firmer  s-rrn-ri  pany  :f  Alexander  Lee,  the  ballad  composer, 


mistrial f  j I.  H ^ nan  tzll  ■::  j-'^i  £■*•».  Re:s  10  *-jprort  Mrs.  Harriett  Waylett  [q.  v.]  in 

of  '20  to  7  werv  fr*r!y  :5erei  :::  :■:*  ArfK-  one-act  drama*  and  operettas  in  Cheltenham, 

can.  bu:  there  w~r*  few  :akrr?.     Hr-erin'*  Worcester.  Warwick,  and  Leamington.    In 

game  throughout  :br  early  rruuis  was  ::•  lf43  he  became  attached  in  a  subordinate 

close  ;n  ani  "  pu:  the  hug  :-  *  >:•  a?  to  crush  capacity  to  the  Simpson-Munro  company  at 

hi*  antagonist  bv  dashi^;  Lim  vlr-I-entlv  to  B:rminrh          "                                ~ 


gham.  playing  on  24  Oct.  Conrade  in 
Ad:»  about  Nothing/  and  Sir  Thomas 


the  around.     Ki-.g"s  eon*:>:ei  ■:•:  iealinr  his  "  Much 

adv^rsiry  a  aeries  :f  sleije-Laasrr  b*:*w*  Fairfax  in  the*  Field  of  the  Forty  Footsteps.' 

on  his  n>se.     Both  were  extreizrly  succrss-  On  10  May  1S44  he  was  seen  as  Young 

ful  in  their  respective  tactics,  ani  in  the  >erooge  in   the  'Christmas  Carol*  to  the 

absence  o:  the  orthodox  fe:r.::ag,  sr^irrinr.  Fezziwig  of  his  wife. 

and  'science.*  the  result  came  to  be  mainly  King  made  rapid  progress  in  his  profession, 
a  question  of  sheer  on  durance.  A:  the  and  by  August  1S47  was  playing  leading 
eirhte^nth  round  the  tiie  ">f  victory  turned  in  business  on  the  York  circuit  under  J.  L. 
King**  favour.  At  the  cl^se  of  the  twenty-  Pritchard.  Proceeding  to  Gourlav's  Vic- 
fourth  round,  after  nearlv  fcrtv  minutes'  toria  Theatre.  Edinburgh,  in  June  1848.  he 
fighting.  Heenan  lay  insensible,  and  his  remained  there  four  months,  and  in  Novem- 
seconds  threw  up  the  spomre.  Public  anxiety  ber  joined  W.  H.  Murray's  company  at  the 
as  to  his  condition  was  allayed  by  a  medical  Theatre  Royal  in  the  same  city  as 'heavy 
report  in  the  *  Times*  \  \'2  Dec*  Roth  com-  man.*  appearing  on  the  13th  as  Sir  Richard 
batants  appeared  in  person  at  Wadhurst.  in  Wrought  on  in  the  'Jacobite.'  In  April 
answer  to  a  summons,  on  '22  Dec.,  when  they  lSoO  he  supported  Charles  Kean  during  his 
were  bound  over  to  ke-p  the  peace,  both  visit  to  Edinburgh , and  was  engaged  by  him 
King  and  Heenan  engaging  to  fight  no  more  to  play  secondary  tragic  parts  during  the 
in  this  country.  King,  having  won  about  opening  season  of  his  management  in  Lon- 
4.000/.  in  stakes  and  presents,  fulfilled  his  don.  Making  his  d4but  at  the  Princess's  in 
promise  to  the  letter.  After  starring  the  October  1850  as  Bassanio  in  the  '  Merchant 
country  at  100/.  a  week,  he  set  up  as  a  book-  of  Venice/  Kin?  subsequently  played  the 
maker  and  realised  a  handsome  competence,  king  in  '  Henry  IV.  Part  I./  and  on  31  Jan. 
He  also  invested  in  barge  property.  1S51  was  seen  as  the  exiled  duke  when  '  As 
In  1*^7  he  won  a  couple  of  sculling  races  you  like  it  *  was  performed  before  the  queen 
on  the  Thames,  but  in  later  years  was  best  at  Windsor.  Late  in  the  year  he  was  en- 
known  for  his  success  in  metropolitan  dower  gaged  bv  John  Harris  of  Dublin  as  leading 
shows.  He  died  of  bronchitis  at  Clarence  actor  at  the  Theatre  Royal  there.  He  opened 
House,  Clarence  Road,  Clapham,  on  4  Oct.  under  the  new  management  on  26  Dec.  as 
1888.  After  18(53  the  vigilance  of  the  police  Colonel  Buckthorne  in  'Love  in  a  Maze/ 
confined  pugilism  in  England  more  and  more  and  soon  became  an  abiding  favourite  with 
to  the  disreputable  and  dangerous  classes,  >  Dublin  playgoers.  Remaining  there  ^\e 
and  Tom  King  is  thus  not  incorrectly  termed  seasons,  lie  appeared  in  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
by  the  historian  of  the  English  prize-ring  '■  notable  Shakespearean  revivals,  and  as  Mac- 
as '  I'ltimus  Romanorum.'  beth,  Master  Ford,  Hotspur,  and  Leontes, 

[Mi Ws  Pmrilistica,  vol.  iii.  ad  fin.  (portrait) ;  met  ^  mu^  approbation.     During  1855 

Pendragon's  Modern  Boxing.  1879.  PV-  43-50,  £e  was  in  leading  sunport  to  Helen  Faucit, 

57-78  :  Bell's  Life,  October  1861 ;  W.  E.  Hard-  Samuel  Phelpa,  and  Miss  Glyn  during  their 

in^'i,  Champions  of  the  American  Prize  Ring,  V18lta  to  Dublin.     In  March  I806  he  seceded 

18«8.  pp.  54-9  (portrait);  Times,  11-12  Dec  abruptly  from  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  on 

1863;  Bird  of  Freedom,  10  Oct.  1888;  Sporting  14  April  began  a  three  weeks' engagement 

TjmeH,  13  March  1875 ;  B  mse's  Modern  Bio-  at  the  Queen's  in  the  same  city  in  *  Hamlet/ 

graphy,  ii.  229.]                                    T.  S.  Opening  at  Birmingham  on  20  Oct.,  in  con- 


i .! ,  o,    King  remained 
;   utter  tttr    departure,  mid  mi    1-  \.iv, 

'.:    :i   Dec.  lie 

,  ■  .Still  Waters 
■  ;"   in  '  Esme- 
ralda."   On  ti  July  1867  at    ■ 
«ppau"ance     la     Hat 

ill   tod    Robert    Roxby 

Birmingham ""  20  Sept. 

u  Hamlet,  he  appeared   there  on  the  _7ili 

it  iphelea  in  Boueicaull 
'Faust  and   Marguerite,'  which  was  played 
-e.-hi  nights  ul  a  [irolit  of  2.O0W. 
I  luring  1859  King  fulfilled  several  engage- 
rs Theatre,  Dublin,    (in 
B  April  be  played  there  Serjeant  Auaterliti 
Theresa's  Vow,'  to  the  Theresa  of  his 
26  July  be  was  seen 
Martin  Heywood  in  the  'Kent  Day,' and 
a*   Esteran    in    the    'Broken 
On   30  April    I860  lie   began   no  . 
engagement  at  the  City  of  Lon- 
don Theatre  in  Hamlet,  returning  thither  in  . 
Decvmbrr.     i  in   i'l  3ep1    intervening  he  re- 
turned to  the  Queen'*  at  Dublin  as  Kuthven 
in  the  '  Vl» 

From  18fil  to  1666  Kings  record  was  one 
of  splendid  strolling.  On  15  March  1869  be 
was  given  ■  trial  engage  men  I  at  Drury  Lane 
by  F.  0.  Chstterton,  op-uing  there  as  Riche- 
lieu to  the  Julie  de  Morlerunr  of  his  daugh- 
ter Bessie,  who  I  lien  made  her  London 
d*bot.  He  was  favourably  received,  and 
subsequently  played  Hamlet,  Julian  St. 
PWre,  and  Willium  in  'Black -eyed  Susan,' 

■  '  ii'-llu   and   lago   with 
At    the    =ame    house   on 

■;ii    1670  King  wu  tl rigiual  Varoey 

if  Andrew  Halliday. 
i  \hv  Easter  of  1871   his  aervi 

isferred  to    the   Adalphi  al   n  salary   of 
3tV.  per  week.     There  he  originated  the  rile 
I  ■■  lre«    Helliday's  ver- 
n  of  'Notre   Dame,'  which 


i  Rtrfeaber,  and  i 


ived   » 


,;,,,- 


■  ling  fulfilled  an 

■)   (I..-  Htrylebo&e,  and  on  n  oept. 
hi*   American  debut    ul    the  Lyceum 
Theatre,    Sew   York,  as  Quasimodo.      The 
play   did   not   repeat   its   Adelphi   success, 
■     it   was  performed  fur   six  weeks, 
!,",  nfter  which 
,   i   closed  abruptly.     It  reopened 
iber  with  Italian  opera,  and  on  the 
■'  was  revived  for  four 
di  King  modes  successful 
.  i .  ■  i  valy  in  Shakespearean 
plats,  an ■:  ■  ■  ieiitn  Theatre, 

From  I?:  was   leasee  of 


the  Wiire.sterlli'Utre, an  unprofitable  specu- 
lation. In  1883  he  made  a  short  provincial 
tour  under  Mr.  J.  Pitt  Hanlaere's  manage- 
ment, but  he  had  outlived  his  popularity 
and  the  vogue  of  his  school.  Later  appear- 
ances were  infrequent,  but  in  July  1890  he 
|,.  it"i  iiii,!  fur  -i.v  nights  to  good  houses  at 
the  Queen's  Theatre,  Miiiielicster,  and  was 
much  admired  as  Ingotunr,  one  of  his  most 
impersonal  ions.  Retiring 
finally  to  King's  Heath,  he  died  there  on 
■21  Oct,  1808,  and  was  buried  at  Claines, 
near  Worcester.  He  had  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  all  of  whom  took  to  the  stage. 
Hi-  eltli-r  daughter,  Miss  Bessie  King,  eur- 

A  sound  tragedian  of  the  second  order, 
T.  C.  King  was  the  last  exponent  of  a  school 
which  subordinated  intelligence  to  precept, 
and  tradition.  Physically  he  was  well 
equipped,  having  a  fall  and  shapely  figure, 
with  dark  expressive  features  and  well-set 
■Tea ;  and  Ins  rich  bass  voice  was  flexible 
and  resonant..  A  temperate  graceful  actor, 
he  had  more  individuality  and  fewer  vices 
of  style  than  most  conventional  tragedian.-. 
In  London  he  never  established  hi.1*  hold, 
hut  in  one  or  two  large  provincial  centres, 
notably  Dublin  and  Birmingham,  bis  follow- 
ing was  large  and  affectionate. 

[Mini v  r-rrors  of  detail  common  to  all  the 
biographical  accounts  of  T.  C.  King  are  here 
corrected,  thanks  to  authentic  information 
kindly  plnrad  at  thr,  writer's  disposal  by  the 
actor's  neptin*.  Mr.  Hunry  Kin^.-  of  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea.  fata  hafe  also  been  derived  from  Dib- 
din's  Annals  of  the  Kdinburgli  Stage;  Pascoe's 
Dramatic  List;  Lev ev  sad  O'Rorke's  Annuls  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  'Dublin  ;  Colo'a  Life  of 
Charles  Kean;  Michuol  Williams's  London 
Theatres,  Past  and  Present ;  Birmingham  Pages 
and  Places,  vol.  v.  No.  12  ;  local  playbills  in  the 
l'irminghnm  Free  Library;  Freeman's  Journal.] 
W.  J.  L. 

KIMGSFORD,  WILLIAM  (1619-1898), 
historian  of  Canada,  born  on  23  Dee.  1819 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  Lon- 
don, was  the  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
Kingsford  of  Lad  Lane.  Educated  at 
Wanostrocbt's  well-known  school  in  Cam- 
WajTOMBOOHX,  Nicholas!,  he 
was  articled  at  an  early  age  to  an  architect, 
but,  finding  the  orlice  uncongenial,  enlisted 
in  the  1st  dragoon  guards  in  his  seventeenth 
year.  He  went  with  bis  regiment  to  Canada 
in  1887,  became  sergeant,  and  in  1*40, 
through  the.  influence  of  his  friends  at  home, 
obtained  his  discharge,  much  to  tin 
tbe  colonel,  Sir  George  Cathcart  [q.v.j,  who 
offerer]  to  procure  a  commission  for  him. 
On  the  death  of  that  officer  in  the  Crimen, 


K:r.^:":ri  *f  Kingsford 

K:"rs':r:  Trrr  l  t  :■!>:•-  t  t_t«:--  -:  1j  Tie  ilsTiissal  of  so  important  a  civil  ser- 
— rsiey.  t-"^:i.  itv-Lr*  .z.  L-i£y  ."fifiir:*  ~iz.t  :z  «.>  sasimary  a  fashion  gave  rise  to 
"„>  ::  j.- •  i  -rtujj^  1  :«l"r  c  rssient  a:  the  time  as  an  act  of  ex- 

:=xr  pirtisan«hip.  and  was  brought  to  the 


-»•"■      -  ! 


>I:--t7vaI  —  L>i~.  -e  . -L-i-i  ji  ii~  :■  -i^s-  --.f::re    f  tie  Canadian  House  of  Commons, 

t*  .-.v_  r7^--e--.  iz.:   :":-j-z.ri  ~ie  ins.".:-  71-r  =iii*-rr  defended  himself  by  saying 

:   £t-  :-t   :.:t  j^rrT-.r.  i  -» *•-  v":_:.l  V-  -i±-_  iiTi^:  made  certain  changes  in  the 

ItII  :  t  -ir-*  "r-LT*     ::r  rt^^T-:  t:«ss.":.i-  -r:r£:7:r  ::  lis  department,  the  services  of  a 

'.„.-".    ••rji-  :i?  3  -"■  1  :-a":  -  : ■:'  ~'i  -  M :  -  ttviL  *^:  _l!  erutnetr  in  charge  of  harbours  was  no 

■  T.—  r-f."  .-_   :■— :y.z-  v.-i  ?V  jri     X.I-tT.  /^r  -r*>*5arr.     Kingsford  published  the 

T*r:j-i>  ::-:>>•:--:•    :_- -r:V*.  t.  ^rrrvK^iecc*  and  proceedings  in  a  pun- 

•sz.'.-tz^l  :!ir  "-  -:  -r--£*  IrT-LT— -r-i:.  ir  i  jll-t  \--itLvd  *  Mr.  Kingsford  and  Sir  Hec- 

i~r^r   -".'-•  t  .'-l/ra-'z-  zllIt  l  ---v  >-ir-  vr  L-ir^revin*»  1>^2i.  There  seems  no  doubt 


I    ■  -      -_      *-l  ' 


l-      Ir_  LSV-  "i-  Ti.i  -li:  K.t^rsto-ri  was  unfairly  treated. 

:■.  *    :  _^t  --.  _is   .  .j.i*  niely  cast  on  the  world  at  the  age 

r?  r._r  i  i  .7.  :  It  *-  l~-    :  >"-  -  V  ri  lz.  :.  :  *.x*y.  Kit^rsfttd  began  the  great  work  of 

■■  Jltlzil   L*   l>4-*:a.t"  i_s  i.:e. -ie  history  of  his  adopted  country. 

."    Jiiij  ">.'.. —i     -rts  ;i:;  :•- t±* -sr-rLL  prepared  for  the  task.     Besides 

:  n  -?  -il  s-iT      };-- .  —  r^  -  '■__*    ti  LsTir-iaz*  he  was  master  of  French, 


Oa^jl.:.i  .-  >-*■  .     -.   *ir*---'L  :t  :1t  -.-nr.  i.    '^rzii=.   ItV.i&n.   and    Spanish.      He  had 

ilr^iiT  ^^trLrured  largely  to  the  press,  and 
t  _-  :*;  rti  a  ulster  of  substantial  pamphlets : 
*  Izt  His:-: rv.  Structure,  and  Statistics  of 


"  "\ '  "*  ^^     *  ■      _      ,  ^^     ^^  *„ ,_      " " 

:::■■  ^ '->:-:.:.: :*..:::.•  ■»■  rk  .v.  ;":  ir^r.  "i.  L  ?"_iz.£-r:d i*.'    1S">2:    'Impressions   of   the 

: .  -ar. :  L.- " .  ■'. ■. *  : : :  1  r  -.  r: *-  - :  V . . :  ■ : . i  Hr.  I* t  W-*:    *c  i   >»?u: h."   1  ^^ :    '  The   Canadian 

Hr  wii  :!.-:  r :-.-.::--. "r  ::  :'t  :.-.-;:  7 ■?*:-":  Oisi*-*     :'-r:r   History  and  Cost/   1865.  a 

:'rs  :Vw  n  :::•':.*  :..:r.^  *<v.  -  -  >s^n-i  wrk  s-rrleaicntcd  later  by  articles  in  the 

•    ?v-::-.*rT  :li-.  s-ri'.:-:     :"  :ir  ,:r5.-I  7r_v.i.  *M:r.T:i^r  Tisres."  Toronto:   and  a  mono- 

:r.  w'^.sr  T--:y"  .vui:*.::  ":.-.  >.aii.ir.-f«i  :/.'.  ".  S--t  rrapb     n  Canadian  history  entitled  *  A  Po- 

1 1  v  ;i^: -.- i  & ■  f. rv  i.»  ?::■;-::• :-. i-. " :    :::".. -:  \.~. : .-i*.  C: :~ ."     nis  professional  engatrement * 

".!=•■  e.-.*:  :r:^i   1 .  r  :.:  .  «r. :  j.:'::r  virr>  ..»  j^v-    ;::.a   a   full  iniowledee  of  Canadian 


t-tt-a:     7       _\ 


*te-  • 


v.  ■  V.i:  r  .:*:*    :  -r- "CTij- ~y.  whilv  hi*  -.-arly  experience  in  the 
c.-y  -.v-  >:\v.s-.:  :  •  <"ri::'  r.:.     H-     irTry.  >^rp*.e7i:e:i:ed  by  assiduous  reading, 
Ci=ir  :     K::*:"..1.:: :  :::  ">-".  ~ .«..::     -■■■    r  far      rr.i:".ri  bin:  :^  t^aiprehend  a  military  sit  ua- 


:v>    r.  :;-.:■  »t.-;-t"":  :*  7  Kr* '.!>.:  ;:;r..     K:^r«t>rd  srt  himself  in  1880  to  the 

tirii*.  .i::l  ry:v7:vi  ::■  TV. *:uis  :>rj.*>-v  "...v  "  ?-.r     :*   *:.:Iv  ?{  :he   archives  of  Canada, 

■  7i  :iir-  r.i:.".*.viy  ]  •«#.:■  :".:::■.>     :'  *V-    .?".  .7. :.  ;:'  w-V.:o'-  were  collected  at  <>ttawa,  and  he  con- 

S i rii :i . .i .  * :.  r. .: «.i :  h e  w  -«rk  a1  mt5*t  wit hout  int erm ission 

In  Is"!".  :5.:  :V.e  :::s:a::»-    .:"  K::^"..**::  ;i:>  •-•  :he  r.-.x:  >ev-nreen  years 

:a!:*:s  wh:»  Ivk-.v.  f.-rwari  ::■  :".:-.   ?  ■.::I-.::r.  •  Th-:    rirv: ir.iirs  of  his  labour.  ;  Canadian 

•:»:'  '):•:  Cw.zv.r.r.  'ZLZ-z^'.r.'J.*'.  ra:Iw.sy—  ■«■•  Arcbje/Io^y/  appeared   in    1S8<^.  and  was 

■::>.■    o-ni:":^?  ■::  :!;■■  r.:-x  rVirr:.: ::■■*.  -  *>?n  :."*:! >we-i  by  The  'Early  Bibliography 

K:nr*:""r.I  w--r.:  or.^esjrt  :■?  C..r.i  :.i.  wh--rr»  of  ihiTari?.'     Ilr  published  the  first  volume 

he  r-.:^i:ur-.l  r.ir:::^:  ::.e  tvs:  ■:::::*  '.::-..     A*  of  the  "History  of  Canada'  in  18*7.     The 

rhr  -l/siini'n  re*Mvr.l  to  *t::".-i  the  I:i;e  :■>  t-.-nth  voluxe.  which  concludes  his  task  and 

a  2  v-rTTiir.ettt  work.  Lr  wa<  disr.r>jir.teu  :::  hriiurs  the  narrative  >»f  events  to  the  union 

Lis    i~ mediate  ^xjvotat; ?r.s.  bv.t   sou   or-  of  Cpivr  and   Lower  Canada  (1841),  was 

tVinei  •*nspl'\vm^nt.  w:.:oh  :n^.;:.ied  t!:e  rn-  ^7in*ta   in   1>^.  the   preface   being"  dated 

Urjetnvnt    >f  the  iiresVillv  crmal  ar.i  the  *J4  May.    Tak^n  as  a  whole,  the  work  justifies 

•Irair.inj    f  :h-  township  of  l»:iss-V.  in  0::-  Kir.^ford's  anticipations  and  the  warm  re- 

T:ir:  •.     Th-.'I^'-nier.ti^r.elworkcav.vih:!::  ivp:i'in  it  receive!  in  England  and  Canada. 

to  tix  his  per:n-inent  residence  :::  i. Ottawa.  It  i<  the  fullest  and  fairest  presentation  of 

Wh»-n  rh-  Mackenzie  j^vernment  can:'*  into  Canadian  experience  that  has  been  given  to 

p  iw-t  in    1*7-    KiiiiT-frd   was   appointed  th-/ world.    Queen's  University  at  Kingston 

ilominion  ^r.jineer  in  charce  of  thr  harbour*  a::d  Dalhousie  in  Nova  Scotia  signified  their 

<-if  th*.-  irr-at  lakes  and  the  .St.  Lawren«.v.  appreciation  of  his  labours  by  conferring  on 

H*  rontinned  in  this  post  till  :\\  Dec.  1>70.  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.    McGill  t'niversity 

when  he  wa»  crishiered  by  Sir  H^tor  Lan-  gave  his  name  to  a  recently  endowed  chair 

f.".-vin,  wlio  had  bvcome  minister  ».if  public  of  history. 

work-  in  the  second  Macdonald  administra-  Kingsford   was  a  fellow   of    the   Royal 

f  i'»n.  Soviet v  of  Canada,  to  which  he  contributed 


her,  besides  iniproviii;:  her  health,  which  hud 

■  ,  hal  delicate.     In  I  be 

1'nliivii it'll  men  and  imiur>ti.  L-on^i.-miil  to  L>-r 

fill  lira  ami  herself,  die  gsi 1  confidence  in 

lira  own  powers  winning  friends  and  nppn- 

sUtkui  fin  bei  own  wke,    KboM 

■:il  tn  ill  bl  r  In  I'uris  for  ii  week 
Iiit  lirst  taste  of  foreign  travel.  During 
T  he  four  years  I  lint  follow. -d  she  devoted  her- 
self with  tender  capability  to  uursing  her 
motlier,  who  had  been  attacked  by  serious 
illness,  nml  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  she  also  had  the  cnre  of  lira  father, 
who  had  returned  home  broken  in  health 
rheumatic  Hiver.  Dr.  Kingslev  died  in 
■'102,  and  his  wife  in  April.  The 
of  responsibility  which  had  1111- 


v-i-ral  papers,  and  a  member  of  the  Cans- 

■ 

HVPll  ill-,    i 

1  on  28  Sept.  1893. 
hi    IB48    he   married    Marii 

daugUtT  of    William  Hum-    Lindsay,  clerk 

oftbe Itsnslative 1- —  Ttihlv  of  tin-  province 

Ha.    Queen  \  icioria  bestowed  mi  hi- 
,.  ii. ion  of   HXV.  in  reeog- 

.  '   ■      ■  .1  Won ixn  i'!  the  Tim.-. 

■    ■    ■  ■.  Kt  port  'in 
forooto 
■ 

he  i  w  sei 
St. Lav-     turaty   weighed    upon    Mary  l\_ingsley_ 
m  Jewry.  EC.  j  prir.itp  information,]  lightened,  and  nftcr  u  trip  tn  the  Canaries  in 

T.  B.  B.  thr  late  Boring  lie  came  back  restored  in 
NGSLEY.  MARY  HENRIETTA  health  ami  tone,  with  a  mind  full  of  new 
f-1000),  traveller  and  writer,  >>oni  in  possibilities  awakened  by  the  incidents  of 
■■'..■'■  the  onlj  ner  voyage.  Removing  with  her  brother  to 
■Ideal  eMld  of  I  h.  t  leorge  &.ddiaon  Road,  London,  Blled  by  the  bendi- 
'  "  wife.  Mary  tary  passion  I'm-  travel,  -In-  renounced  an  in- 
:iiid  Hcnrv  tentmn  "f  studying  medicine  in  order  to 
_«.W  brothers.  I  pursue  the  study,  which  .she  hud  all  Mill 
Her  permits  removed  to  Highgate  in  1*63,  j  begun  with  her  father,  cf  early  religion  and 
■non  aftei  her  birth,  and  there  she  passed  law.  Shewasresolvedpersonally  to  mvesti- 
her  firet  sixteen  year-'.     She  had  a  somewhat     gate  the  subject  in  uncivil  bed  count  rie? .-  she 

.'  books,  i|i)ii  t     had  formerly  thought  of  going  to  India  for 

■-.<•:■-   i if   numerous  pet      rhe  purpos,..,  hut-   instead   -be    now  prepared 

luties  and     for  a  voyage  to  tropical  West  Africa.     Her 

*  which   staved  by  her  through  life,     friends,    i'r.  Ouillemard  of  Cambridge  and 

.  ol  or  college,  but     Dr.  (.1  timber   of  the   British    Museum,  en- 

n  f  tiii  h  had  a  world     couraged    her  to  collect   beetles  and  fresh- 

"  ra  own  amid    the  obi   hooka  of  travel,     water  fishes  ;  she  read  Monteiro  and  other 

BalMMory  ■■■  icon,     l . . .  - 1 1  ■:  -.  on   tit.'  West   Coast;  and,  with  a  few 

"    f   sport,   and    literature,    which    she     introductions    to    Portuguese   Colonists  and 

in  her  father's  shelves,    The  family 

i   Mary  grew  up  a  shy, 

j  itherings 

■ 

neighbour. 

<*M    "n    enthusiastic   traveller 

wilh  keen  These    his 

daughter  fulh    fhand      She  was  fond   of 

rial!*    nl'   hot    father's 

el   fishes  and  their   ways. 

man.  but  not  French,  which 


ugiuvr  mil   eniest     eiiim    oi    i»r,    ■ 

■'.-  rtj.  v.]  by  bis  wife, 

■  |    i|.  i     and 


•■hold  removed  to  Bexley 

!  in  mechanic, 

,   nml,  through  friendship 

■    I  array    q,  v.], 

With  an  increasing 

.  lit  s  she  took  up  ethno- 

d  anthrn|H)Iogy.     In  the  spring  of 

■ 

n  I  at  Christ's 

re  had  a  grtot  effect  upon 


lers,  she,  happy  i"  the  sense  of  freedoi 
irted  alone  in  August  189.3.     She  s 


down  the  coast  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  made 

her  way  thence  by  land  lo  Andci 

many  parts   hitlierto   i mi m veiled   by  Euro- 

Eeans,  through  great    diliieulties  of  swamp, 
uah,  and  river   while   gathering    her   ool- 
lefltoris.    Sl|.-  iil-ii  vi-iied  ihinnctliis  journey 
Kabinda  and  Matadi  on  the  Congo  river ; 
l&d,  returning  byway  of  Old  '  Waber,  reached 
England    in    January  1894,      On   this  first 
journey  she  gained  some  acquaintance  with 
the  customs  and  fetish  (i.e.  religion)  of  the 
in  the  old  kingdom  of  Congo, 
-which  she  afterwards  utilised  in  an  intro- 
duction  to  Mr.  K.  Hennet's  'Folk  Lore  of 
.  I -'I-, 
The  collections  which  she  brought  home 
were  of  value  to  naturalists ;  and  the  voyage 
hail  been  a  foretaste  of  what  she  might  do 
with  more  definite  aims  and  a  better  Know- 
ledge of  how  bo  attain  them.     Daring  19M 
P2 
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she  made  good  use  of  her  opportunities  :  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  on  'African 
among  her  old  friends  and  new,  in  preparing  Therapeutics  from  a  Witch  Doctor's  point 
to  start  afresh.  Having  received  a  collec-  of  view.'  During  the  next  two  years  she 
tor's  equipment  from  the  British  Museum,  lectured  on  West  Africa  all  over  the 
she  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  23  Dec.  1894  country,  speaking  to  various  audiences, 
for  Old  Calabar,  touching  on  the  way  thither  associations  of  nurses,  pupil-teachers,  and 
at  Sierra  Leon»\  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  working  men,  as  well  as  to  scientific  so- 
Accra.  Mary  Kingsley  stayed  nearly  two  cieties,  academic  gatherings,  and  to  both 
months  at  Old  Calabar,  where  she  was  most  the  Liverpool  and  the  Manchester  chambers 
hospitably  entertained  by  Sir  Claude  and  of  commerce.  She  freely  gave  her  services 
Lady  Macdonald.  and  made  many  excursions  for  charitable  purposes.  Her  great  desire 
in  the  neighbourhood.  She  then  went  south  was  that  Englishmen  should  know  the  con- 
to  Congo  Francais  and  ascended  the  Ogow6  ditions  of  life  and  government  in  their  West 
river,  passing,  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  through  .  African  colonies,  insisting  that  justice 
the  dangerous  rapids  above  VOjele :  and  should  be  done  to  native  and  white  man 
subsequently  made  a  very  adventurous  and  alike.  One  of  her  last  public  utterances  was 
dangerous  journey  through  apart  of  the  Fan  at  the  Imperial  Institute  on  12  Feb.  1900. 
country  which  had  never  been  explored  Meanwhile  she  was  still  writing  assiduously; 
before,  from  Lambarene  on  the  Ogowi'  river  in  February  1899  appeared  '  West  African 
to  Agonjo  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Studies/  containing  some  matter  already 
Kcmbwe  river,  passing  on  her  way  the  .  published  and  essays  showing  her  matured 
beautiful  and  almost  unknown  Lake  S'covi.  views  on  several  important  subjects.  A 
Afterwards  she  visited  the  island  of  Corisco,  second  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1901, 
where  she  obtained  some  valuable  zoological  '  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  George  Mac- 
specimens;  and  the  last,  but  not  the  least,  millan.  A  small  volume,  'The  Story  of  West 
feat  of  this  memorable  journey  was  the  i  Africa*  (H.  Marshall's  Empire  Series),  begun 
ascent  of  Mungo  Mali  Lobeh,"  the  great  in  1897,  came  out  in  1899 ;  and  her  last  book 
Cameroon,  a  mountain  lo\7(J0  feet  high,  was  a  sympathetic  memoir  of  her  father  pre- 
During  this  expedition  she  won  the  affection  fixed  to  his  '  Notes  on  Sport  and  Travel' 
and  respect  of  natives  all  down  the  coast  by    (January  1900). 

the  interest  >he  took  in  their  welfare  and  Her  health  suffered  under  the  strain  of 
their  affairs:  ami  (iermau  and  French  work  and  London  life,  and  she  longed  to  get 
officials,  and  missionaries,  traders,  and  sea-  away.  The  war  of  1899  with  the  Boer  re- 
captains  everywhere  became  her  friends  and  publics  turned  her  thoughts  to  South  Africa, 
admiring  helpers.  In  order  to  pay  her  way  whence  she  hoped  she  might  return  to  her 
^for  which  her  slender  resources  did  not  own  west  coast.  She  sailed  on  1 1  March  1900, 
suffice)  she  had  learnt  to  trade  with  rubber  reaching  Cape  Town  on  the  28th.  Offering 
and  oil,  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  her  services  to  the  authorities,  she  was  sent 
liecame  of  great  importance  to  the  West  to  the  Simon's  Town  Palace  Hospital  to 
African  merchants  in  this  country.  She  nurse  sick  Boer  prisoners;  but  overwork, 
brought  home  a  collection,  reported  on  by  heroically  and  ably  performed,  brought  on 
Dr.  Hunt  her,  consisting  of  insects,  shells,  enteric  fever,  from  which  she  died  on  3  June 
and  plants,  eighteen  species  of  reptiles,  and  1900.  By  her  long-cherished  desire  she  was 
sixty-five  species  of  hshes,  of  which  three  buried  at  sea.  The  coffin  was  conveyed 
were  entirely  new  and  were  named  after  her.  from  Simon's  Town  harbour  on  a  torpedo 
Careful  notes  and  observations  made  on  the  boat:  the  honours  of  a  combined  naval  and 
spot  were  afterwards  used  as  the  foundation  i  military  funeral  were  accorded  her.  The 
of  her  writings  and  lectures.  .  feeling  expressed  at  this  sudden,  and  as  it 

She  landed  again  in  England  on  30  Nov.  j  appeared  to  many  unnecessary,  loss  of  a 
1895,  and  work  soon  began  to  pour  in  upon  i  valuable  life  was  universal  wherever  she  had 
her.  She  set  herself  resolutely  to  acquire  a  been  known,  at  Cape  Town,  on  the  West 
power  of  exposition,  both  as  a  writer  and  ■  Coast,  and  in  England.  Memorials  to  her 
j  ;_.i_!    ...  i   ..     .        ....  were  immediately  set  on  foot  at 

at  Liverpool,  where  a  hospital 
name  is  to  be  erected;  while 


narrative  of  both  her  journeys.  Her  fresh 
sty  le  bubbled  over  with  humour.  In  February 
and  March  she  read  papers  before  the  Scot- 
tish and  Liverpool  Geographical  Societies, 
magazine  articles  followed,  and  on  19  Nov 
she  gave  her  first  lecture  at  the  London 


other  friends  in  England  and  West  Africa 
hope  to  carry  on  her  work,  which  has  had 
an  important  influence  for  good  on  West 
African  affairs,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Mary  Kingsley  West  Africa  Society,  for  in- 
quiry into  native  custom  and  law,  and  for 


Although  of  during  » nil  ipm"!1  n»T, 
ing  the  sea  mid  outdoor  life,  Mise  Kings- 
wee  full  of  womanly  tenderness,  svm- 
ly,  mid  !'.■  thout  false 

fru  able,  wise,  and  in- 
ng:    and,  though  some- 
time*   wrong,  she    dcjilt    with  great    issues 

H.r  Em  iqiure  brow  tu  ber  chief 

nceiaied  remarkable  per- 

ij  litened  by  her  brilliant 

rraation    and    ber  keen 

Ivi   hiniinir       Portraits  exist  of  her  in 

one,  a    profile,   taken  at 

bodn   in    [898,   toe  outer,   nearly  full 

Loudon  about  the  middle  of 

Mnrv   Kingsley  was  elected  n  member  of 
-  ■  ■ ..  'v  in  Juna  1898. 
A**>nMB  'lcr  principal  lectures  and  writings 
nee  named  above  are  'The  Fetish 
-mil," 'Folk  Lore,'  vol. 
'  African    Religion    and 
■:■.!>,  "National 

■  Member  1897;  'The   Law  and 
.Tatars  of  rroperty  among  the   People*  of 

'■    j,-rn  Sr.uk,'   i  C<l  i  I'TH-'il  at  the  Bri- 

.-i"l|,    September   I  Mi  PS: 

Bit  nf  Apparitions  in  West  Africa,' 

i.-.li  S.eiei  V.' 

■      no!.   xir.Jj  'Administration 'of 
era  Wert   African  Colonies,'  an  important 

address  to  the  Manchester  chamber  of  coni- 

b  it  ■  Monthly  Record,' 

;■«   from   an 

Kt'iiinl'.ryii-al  I' .nil  of  View,'  '  Imperial  ln- 

imal,'  April  [BOO.    '  The  Develop- 

■    ! -.<*,'  •  National    Bcriew,'   March 


atur 


'  West    African    Pro] 


.   .111.71-  IV=t'    in  .July   1WW, 

ami  three  or  four  letters  ware  published  in 
itnr'  in  1887,  1808.  and  100(1. 
■  tt«rd*ning'and  '  Nursing'  in  West  Africa 
an  articles  in  '  Climate,'  April,  mid  '  (.'liniii- 
bctVe  Journal,'  Juno  1900. 

(Ter«onal  knowled^"  il1''1  prirate  letters ;  Hfr 
ntwrcJltr   I  .  iDihtCr,  l»U0; 

■■       II.      KiNL!  -Ir   1 

.  ■■   noTs  M..Y.K,  J»  May  1898,1 

L,  T.  8. 

KIRKES.      WILLIAM     si-MHUSi: 

ian,  was  born  in  1623  at 

\iW  educa- 

1 1  Cartmel  he 

■»«-.  at  tic-    ■  iprentioed  to  a 


■pptentioed  i 
Lancaster, 


ice  to  .St.  Hart boloinew's  Hospital, 
London,  id  1841.  He  was  distinguished  in 
the  school  examinations,  and  in  18-16  gra- 
duated M.I),  at  Berliu,  In  1855  he  was 
elaottd  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
T'n  i  inn-  of  London,  and  delivered  the 
i  iultitrniian  lectures  there  in  Itiafj.  -Sir  James 
1  *.■  i ll i - 1  i.|.  i  ■  Suppl.  whs  i  Ih.-u  warden  of  the 
colli/j,'.' ' ' '  S|.  liijrlboloiiH'w's  Hospital, and  in 
\Hi*  lie  mill  Kh-kes  published  a  'Handbook 
of  Physiology ,'  which  soon  became  popular 
among  students  of  medicine,  A  second 
edition  iiiipenred  in  1*61,  and  further  editions 
U  kiil:..  i,lo„„  ,n  IKM,  1,-ai,  and  1863. 
In  1807,  I  tftftt,  I  f-7l',aud  1*76  further  editions 
by  William  Morrant  linker  appe  a  red.  Vin- 
cent Dormer  Harris  waa  next,  joined  with 
Bakes  in  BBTenl  editions,  and  then  edited 
the  book  himself,  with  the  assistance  itf 
Mr.  D'Arcy  Power.  John  Murray,  i  lie  pub- 
lisher, to  whom  il  was  ii  valuable  property, 
next  employed  William  Dobbinson  llalli- 
burton,  under  whose  care  no  part  of  the 
original  work  of  Kirkes,  except  his  name  on 
the  outside  cover,  remained,  and  in  this 
form  the  book  goes  through  almost  annual 
editions,  and  is  si  ill  the  most  popular  text- 
book of  physiology  Cor  medical  student", 
Kirkes  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  mor- 
bid anatomy  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
in  1848,  and  in  18->1  defeated  Dr.  John 
Willimn  llu,-  in  ii  contort  fin  the  office  of 
assistant  physician.  He  became  lecturer  on 
botany,  and  then  on  medicine,  and  in  1864, 
when  --ii- 1  leorge  Burrows  [q.  v.  Suppl,]  re- 
signed,  In'  whs  elected  physician  to  the  hos- 
pital, lie  died  al  his  house  in  Lower 
Seymour  Street  of  double  pneumonia  with 
pericarditis  after  live  days'  illness  nn  8  Dec. 
1864  {Gent.  Mag,  1866,  i.  124).  His  most 
original  work  is  a  paper  in  the  'Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Mi'dnvi]  and  ( 'hiruryii'iil  Society 
of  London  '  I  xxxv,  *Jsl  |  on  ■  Km  holism,  or  the 
carrying  of  blood-clots  from  I  he  heart  to  re- 
mote parts  of  the  body,'  a  pathological  pro- 
cess then  just  beginning  to  be  recognised. 
[Memoir  in    !:.  -,!■,.  ■    I 

1884 ;  MS.  Beowdl  at  St.  Bartholomews  Hos- 
pital ;   Work?  ;    ]!i':i-i-  Modern  I'ngliah  Bioar.l 

N,  X. 
KNATCHBULL-HUOESSEN,       ED- 

WAKli  lULlESSMN,  first  Bahon  Bf*- 
Boiiiyt;  (  182B-1898),  was  eldest,  son,  by  the 
second    wile,   of   Sir    Edward    Knatchbull, 

ninth  liiin.uel    ij.v.  .of  Merchant  I  latch, Kent, 

whew  he  was  born  on  39  April  [899.  His 
mother,  a  niece  of  Jane  Austen,  was  a 
daughter  of  Edward  Knight  of  (iodmersham 

1'ark.  li.Mil,  mid  of  I 'ha  wl  on  House,  I  lamp- 
shin-.  Kiuit.'hlii.ill  went  to  Eton  in  1844, 
and  matriculated  at  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
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ford,  on  9  July  1847.  He  graduated  B.A. 
in  1851,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1854.  His 
father  died  on  24  May  1849,  and  stated  in 
his  will  his  desire  that  his  son  should  add  to 
his  surname  the  name  Hugessen,  after  the 
testator's  mother,  Mary,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  William  Western  Hugessen  of 
Provender,  Kent.  This  was  done  hy  royal 
license. 

At  the  general  election  of  1857  Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen was  elected  a  member  for 
Sandwich,  in  the  liberal  interest,  having 
Lord  Clarence  Paget  for  a  colleague.  His 
maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  made  on  21  April  1858  in  support  of  the 
abolition  of  church  rates.  When  Palmer- 
ston,  on  30  June  1859,  formed  his  second  ad- 
ministration he  included  Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen in  it  as  a  lord  of  the  treasury.  This 
office  he  filled  till  18(36,  with  the  exception 
of  two  months  in  1860,  when  he  was  under- 
secretary for  the  home  office.  In  Glad- 
stone's first  administration,  formed  on  9  Dec. 
1868,  Knatchbull-Hugessen  returned  to  the 
Under-Secretary  ship  for  the  home  office.  In 
1871  he  became  iinder-secretary  for  the 
colonies.  On  24  March  1873  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  privy  councillor.  He  left  office 
when  Gladstone  resigned  on  13  Feb.  1874. 
He  was  not  included  in  Gladstone's  second 
administration,  which  was  formed  on  28  April 
1880,  but  on  24  March  in  that  year  he  was 
gazetted  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Brabourne  of  Brabourne  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  After  he  entered  the  House  of  Lords 
his  political  views  entirely  changed,  and  he 
became  a  member  of  the.  Carlton  Club. 

He  filled  the  offices  of  chairman  of  the 
East  Kent  quarter  sessions  and  deputy- 
chairman  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway.  He 
died  on  6  Feb.  1893  at  Smeeth  Paddocks, 
and  was  buried  at  Smeeth,  Kent,  three  days 
later.  He  was  twice  married:  first,  on 
19  Oct,  1852,  at  St.  Stephen's,  Hertfordshire, 
to  Anna  Maria  Elizabeth,  younger  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Marcus  Richard  Southwell, 
vicar  of  that  church,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  and  two  daughters ;  and,  secondlv,  on 
3  June  1890,  at  Maxwelton  chapel,  Glen- 
cairn,  to  Ethel  Mary,  third  daughter  of 
Colonel  Walker  of  Crawfordton,  Dumfries- 
shire, by  whom  he  had  two  daughters. 

Before  and  after  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage  Brabourne  was  an  industrious  man 
of  letters,  being  chiefly  known  as  author  of 
numerous  stories  for  children,  but  in  these 
capacities  failed  to  distinguish  himself.  He 
was  also  a  book  collector.  His  library, 
which  was  sold  by  auction  in  May  1892, 
'  abounded  in  topographical  works,  scarcely 
any  English  county  being  unrepresented/ 


and  the  sum  realised  was  over  2,000/. 
(Athenaum,  Nos.  3317  and  3353).  After 
the  death  of  his  mother  on  24  Dec.  1882,  in 
her  ninetieth  year,  Brabourne  became  pos- 
sessor of  ninety-four  letters  written  by  his 
Sreat-aunt,  Jane  Austen,  to  her  elder  sister, 
assandra.  At  the  close  of  1884  he  published 
these  letters  in  two  volumes,  with  introduc- 
tory and  critical  remarks,  which  were  mainly 
notable  for  their  diffuse  irrelevance. 

Brabourne's  story  books,  which  pleased 
the  uncritical  readers  for  whom  they  were 
produced,  were  entitled :  1.  '  Stories  for  my 
Children,'  1869.  2.  '  Crackers  for  Christ- 
mas :  more  Stories,'  1870.  3.  '  Moonshine: 
Fairy  Stories/  1871.  4.  *  Tales  at  Teatime: 
Fairy  Stories/  1872.  5.  ' Queer  Folk: 
Seven  Stories/  1878.  6.  '  River  Legends ; 
or,  Father  Thames  and  Father  Rhine,  1874. 
7.  'Whispers  from  Fairy-Land/  1874. 
8. '  Higgleay-Piggledy ;  or,  Stories  for  Every- 
body and  Everybodv's  Children/  1875. 
9.  'Uncle  Joe's  Stories/  1878.  10.  'Other 
Stories/  1879.  11.  'The  Mountain  Sprites 
Kingdom,  and  other  Stories/ 1880.  12.  *  Fer- 
dinand's Adventure,  and  other  Stories.' 
13.  'Friends  and  Foes  from  Fairy-Land/ 
1885.  He  also  published,  in  1877,  'The 
Life,  Times,  and  Character  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well :  a  Lecture/  and,  in  1886, '  Facts  and 
Fictions  in  Irish  History:  a  Reply  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.' 

[Times  and  Annual  Register  for  1893;  pre- 
face to  Letters  of  Jane  Austen.]  F.  R. 

KNIBB,  WILLIAM  (1803-1845),  mis- 
sionary and  abolitionist,  third  son  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  (born  Dexter)  Knibb,  was  born  at 
Kettering  on  7  Sept.  1803,  one  of  twins.  His 
father  was  a  tradesman,  his  mother  a  mem- 
ber of  the  independent  chapel  whose  Sunday 
school  he  joined  at  seven  years  old.  After 
three  years  at  the  grammar  school  he  entered 
some  printing  works  in  1814,  and  in  1816 
removed  with  his  elder  brother  Thomas 
(b.  11  Oct.  1799)  to  Bristol  on  the  transfer  of 
the  business.  He  was  baptised  by  Dr.  John 
Ryland  [q.  v.]  and  admitted  member  of  the 
Broadmead  Chapel  on  7  March  1822. 

Both  brothers  early  conceived  a  desire  for 
missionary  enterprise.  William's  first  im- 
pulse was  felt  while  '  composing '  missionary 
accounts  and  letters.  Thomas  was  accepted 
in  1822  by  the  Baptist  Missionnrv  Society 
as  master  of  the  free  school  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  while  William  commenced  preach- 
ing in  a  village  near  Bristol,  and  in  a  low 
part  of  the  town  called  the '  Beggars'  Opera/ 
colloquially  the  '  Beggars'  Uproar.'  The 
death  of  his  brother  after  three  days'  illness, 
on  25  April  1823,  led  to  William  sailing  on 
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5  Not.  1824  for  Jamaica  to  fill  the  post. 
He  was  just  over  twenty-one,  and  took  with  I 
him  his  young  wife,  Mary  Watkina  of  Bris-  ' 
tol,  to  whom  he  waa  married  a  month  earlier.  I 
After  four  years  Knibb  resigned  his  school  i 
to  undertake  the  small  mission  of  Savannah  1 
la  Mar,  and  in  1830  he  settled  at  Falmouth,  , 
near  Mont  ego  Bay.    Local  feeling  against 
the  missionaries  was  strong,  and  their  evan- 
gelical   labours    greatly  restricted   by  the  ! 
island  laws.     Knibb  protested  against  the 
unjust  action  of  the  magistrates,  and  became 
the  subject  of  much  misrepresentation.    The 
introduction  of  Fowell  Buxton's  motion  re- 
lating to  colonial  slavery  in  April  1831  was 
the  signal  for  violent  agitation  among  the 
planters  and  excitement  amomj  the  slaves, 
which  culminated  in  insurrection.    Knibb 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  aiding,  and  his 
chapel,  like  many  others  in  the  island,  was 
destroyed.     But  the  case  against  him  fell 
through,  and  on  his  release  he  was  despatched 
by  the  missionaries  to  plead  their  cause  in 
England. 

He  arrived  to  find  the  reform  bill  passed, 
when  his  first  exclamation  was  '  Now  1*11 
have  slavery  down.'  He  threw  himself  ve- 
hemently into  the  struggle.  At  the  Assembly 
Rooms  at  Bath,  on  15  Dec.  1832,  he  defended 
the  missionaries  in  a  public  discussion,  and 
published  with  P.  Borthwick  a  defence  of 
the  missionaries  under  the  title  of  *  Colo- 
nial Slavery'  (London,  i'nd  edit.  183:3). 
He  was  examined  before  select  committees 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  in  his 
.spare  moments  addressed  some  meetings  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  A  handsome  sum 
of  money  was  raised  to  recoup  the  heavily 
taxed  missionaries  and  rebuild  their  schools 
and  chapels.  In  October  1834  Knibb  re- 
turned to  Jamaica,  where  he  became  the 
object  of  malicious  attacks  in  the  pro-slavery 
Jamaican  press.  These  were  copied  by 
•John  Bull/ an  English  paper,  then  edited 
bv  Thomas  Hood.  A  Bristol  solicitor  and 
friend  of  Knibb  (Mr.  11.  W.  Hall)  brought 
a  libel  action  against  the  proprietor  of  the 
paper  before  Jx>rd  Denman  in  1839  and  ob- 
tained damages,  amounting  to  70/.,  for  the 
missionary.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
presented  him  with  a  testimonial  to  mark 
the  vindication  of  his  character. 

In  1840  Knibb,  with  his  two  daughters, 
proceeded  to  England  to  exhibit  in  public 
addresses  the  results  of  emancipation,  and 
to  appeal  for  the  enlargement  of  the  mission. 
At  the  same  time  he  pressed  home  the  sub- 
ject of  African  slavery.  Ho  was  everywhere 
received  with  enthusiasm,  as  he  was  subse- 
quently upon  his  third  and  fourth  visits  in 
1841'  and  1845. 


To  Knibb's  efforts  in  England  and  at 
home  the  increase  of  missionary  activity  in 
Jamaica  was  largely  due.  Addressing  a 
meeting  in  Norwich  in  June  1845  he  related 
tbat  thirty-five  chapels,  sixteen  schoolrooms, 
and  twenty-four  mission-houses  had  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  157,000/.  The  conditions 
of  life  had  already  improved  so  much  that, 
as  he  pointed  out,  the  average  limit  of  a 
missionary's  life  in  the  West  Indies  had  in- 
creased from  three  to  seven  years.  Knibb 
himself,  a  man  of  splendid  constitution  and 
immense  energy,  spent  twenty-one  years  in 
Jamaica.  He  was  stricken  down  with  ma- 
lignant fever  in  the  thick  of  his  work,  and 
died  after  four  days'  illness  on  15  Nov.  1845 
at  Kettering,  one  of  his  seven  stations,  where 
a  house  had  been  built  and  presented  by  his 
affectionate  people  to  his  wife  and  daughters. 
Mrs.  Knibb  survived  until  1  April  1806. 
Five  of  their  children  predeceased  him.  Of 
the  elder  son,  William,  a  remarkable  boy  of 
twelve,  Dr.  James  Hoby  wrote  a '  Memoir/ 

Knibb  founded,  in  September  1839,  the 
1  Baptist  Herald  and  Friend  of  Africa/  a 
weekly  paper  for  the  instruction  of  the 
emancipated  population  of  Jamaica.  Some 
of  his  speeches  in  England  are  printed  in 
pamphlet  form.  His  correspondence  with 
Joseph  Sturge  [a.  v.],  Joseph  John  Gurnev 
i  [q.  v.],  Dr.  Hoby,  and  many  other  aboli- 
tionists and  missionaries,  is  included  in 
1  Hinton's  '  Life/  where  also  is  a  portrait.  A 
medallion  was  placed  at  the  base  of  a  figure 
of  justice,  erected  in  his  chapel  at  Falmouth 
to  commemorate  the  birth  of  freedom  on 
1  Aug.  1838.  Figures  of  Sturge,  Granville 
Sharp,  and  Wilberforce  appear  in  bas-relief. 

[Life,  by  J.  Howard   Ilinton,  1847;  Memoir 

by\Mrs.  J.  J.  Smith,   18i)G  ;  Dr.  Cox's  Hist,  of 

ths  Bapti>t   Missionary  Society,    1812.   vol.   ii. 

pussim  ;  Jamaica  Missionary,  1819  ;  funeral  ser- 

1  mons   by  J.  Howard  Hinton,  Samuel   Oughton, 

(  T.    F.    Newman,  J.    Aldis,    and   other    baptist 

1  ministers,   1846;    Uevan  Braithwaite's  Memoir 

I  of  J.  J.  Gurnev  ;  (Jurnev's  Winter  in  the  West 

Indies,  p.  184  ;  Sturge  and  JIarvev's  West  Indies 

1  in   1837,  pp.  199,  201,  204,  231*;  The  Tourist, 

,  1833,  p.  1.]  C.   F.  S. 

KNIGHT-BRUCE,  OEOR(  JE  AY  YNP- 
.  HAM  HAMILTON   (lsr>:M89t5),  first   bi- 
shop of  Mashonaland.     [See  Bruce.] 

KNOX,  ROBERT  BENT  (1808-1*<W), 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  second  son  of  Hon. 
Charles  Knox  (</.  lSi\")),  archdeacon  of  Ar- 
magh, by  his  wife  Hannah  (//.  185:*),  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Bent,  M.P.,  and  widow  of 
James  Fletcher.  I  le  was  born  at  Dungannon 
1  Park  Mansion,  the  residence  of  his  grand- 
I  father  Thomas  Knox,  first  viscount  North- 
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land  (d.  1818),  on  25  Sept.  1808.  Though 
baptised  Robert  Bent,  he  early  dropped  the 
use  of  his  middle  name.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  graduating  B.A. 
in  1829,  M.A.  in  1834,  B.D.  and  D.D.  jn 
1858;  he  was  also  LL.D.  Cambridge  in 
1888.    In  1832  he  was  ordained  deacon  and 

?riest  by  Beresford,  bishop  of  Kilmore.  On 
May  1834  he  was  collated  chancellor  of 
Ardfert,and  on  16  Oct.  1841  he  was  collated 
to  the  prebend  of  St.  Munchia,  Limerick,  by 
his  uncle  Edmund  Knox  (d.  7  May  1849), 
bishop  of  Limerick,  who  made  him  his  do- 
mestic chaplain.  In  March  1£49  he  was 
nominated  by  Lord  Clarendon  to  the  see  of 
Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  vacated  by  the 
death  (2  Nov.  1848)  of  Richard  Mant  [q.  v.l 
He  was  consecrated  on  1  May,  and  enthroned 
on  3  May  at  Lisburn,  on  5  May  at  Dro- 
more. Samuel  Wilberforce  [q.  v. J,  who  was 
in  Ireland  in  1861,  details  in  his  diary 
(26  Aug.)  some  ill-natured  gossip  about  the 
appointment.  James  Henthorn  Todd  J\j.  v.] 
described  Knox  as  'very  foolish,  without 
learning,  piety,  Judgment,  conduct,  sense, 
appointed  by  a  job,  that  his  uncle  should 
resign  Limerick.'  The  dean  of  Limerick, 
Anthony  La  Touche  Kirwan  (d.  1868),  said 
of  him, '  He  used,  when  made  to  preach  by 
his  uncle,  to  get  me  to  write  his  sermon,  and 
could  not  deliver  it.  The  bishop  used  to 
say,  "  "Why  do  you  always  blow  your  nose 
in  the  pathetic  part  ?  " '  (Life  of  Wilberforce, 
1882,  iii.  25). 

Knox,  as  a  whig,  was  not  at  the  outset 
popular  in  his  diocese.  Like  his  predecessor, 
ne  resided  at  Holywood,  co.  Down.  He 
made  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that,  in  the 
absence  of  extensive  reforms,  disestablish- 
ment was  inevitable,  and  did  his  best  to 
prepare  for  it.  At  an  early  period  of  his 
episcopate  he  had  entertained  the  project  of 
a  cathedral  at  Belfast  (in  addition  to  the 
three  existing  cathedrals  of  the  diocese) ; 
this  luxury  he  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  plan 
for  multiplication  of  churches.  The  'Bel- 
fast Church  Extension  Society '  was  founded 
by  him  in  1862;  as  the  result  of  his  efforts, 
forty-eight  new  or  enlarged  churches  were 


consecrated  in  his  diocese.  Prior  to  disesta- 
blishment, he  organised  (1862)  diocesan 
conferences,  and  founded  a  diocesan  board  i 
of  missions.  In  the  House  of  Lords  in  1867, 
and  before  the  church  commission  in  1868, 
he  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  Irish  hier- 
archy to  one  archbishop  and  five  bishops. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  commanding  power  or 
of  genial  warmth,  but  his  simplicity  and 
modesty  of  manner,  the  plain  good  sense  of 
his  clear  and  frank  utterances,  his  ready 
exertions  in  all  works  of  charity,  and  his 
complete  freedom  from  sectarian  bias,  won 
for  him  the  respect  and  good  feeling  of  every 
section  in  the  community. 

On  the  death,  26  Dec.  1886,  of  Primate 
Marcus  Gervais  Beresford  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  he 
was  chosen  by  the  house  of  bishops  as  his 
successor,  and,  exchanging  his  diocese  for 
that  of  Armagh,  was  enthroned  at  Armagh 
as  archbishop  on  1  June  1886.  As  president 
of  the  general  synod  of  the  Irish  church,  his 
characteristic  qualities  of  fairness  and  mode- 
ration came  effectively  into  play.  He  re- 
tained to  the  last  his  activity  of  body, 
presiding  at  the  Armagh  diocesan  synod  a 
fortnight  before  his  death.  He  died  at  Ar- 
magh of  heart  disease  on  23  Oct.  1893,  and 
was  buried  on  27  Oct.  in  the  old  church  (a 
disused  ruin)  at  Holywood.  Portraits  of 
him  are  at  Armagh  Palace  and  at  the  see 
house  of  Down.  He  married,  on  6  Oct.  1842, 
Catherine  Delia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gibbon 
Fitzgibbon  of  Ballyseeda,  co.  Limerick,  and 
by  her  (who  predeceased  him)  had  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  a  son, 
Lieutenant-general  Charles  Edmond  Knox, 
and  two  daughters  survive  him.  Besides  a 
sermon  (1847),  charges  (1850  and  1858),  and 
a  brief  address,  *  Fruits  of  the  Revival/  in 
Steane's  '  Ulster  Revival '  (1859,  8vo),  he 
published '  Ecclesiastical  Index  (of  Ireland) f 
(Dublin,  1839,  8vo),  a  valuable  book  of  refe- 
rence, with  appendix  of  forms  and  prece- 
dents. 

[Cotton  8  Fasti  Eccles.  Hibern. ;  Belfast  News 
Letter,  24  and  30  Oct.  1893;  Northern  Whig, 
same  dates  ;  Burkes  Peerage,  1899,  p.  1214] 
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LACAITA.     Sib     JAME8     I'llll.il1 

■■":■    Italian  scholar  and  politician, 

■   i  acuta  of  Handuria  in 

the  Terra  d'Utrnntn,  and  of  Again  Conti  of 

Agnone  in  the    UtolUe.  wns   Imni    ul    Mini- 

diirU,  in   to*   provinea  "t"   Lecce,  Italy,  on 

took  ii   Law  degree  at  the 

I,  WM  admitted  mi  iiihn- 

li.-i-il    In-   |ir>|i--i"M. 

■ !'  Enos  Throop,  United 

:.:'■  d'affaires  al  Nap 
December  183X,  helped  him  in  the  study  o( 

■  -i  this  tiurali^cij  ruined  hiiu  the 

_    i  adviser  to  t  In.-  British  legation  at 

Hapten,  nnd  the  friendship  of  the   minuter, 

un  Temple,  at  who»e  table  he 
met  many  English  travellers  of  distinction, 
Lacsita'a  political  opinions  wore  liberal  bul 

i.'.  and    !><■   never   belonged  to  any 

ociety.      He   was   n»    unsuccessful 
a  for  the  repneratetion  of  the  city 

■  !■!-,  -.r.il  .in  7    Iprjl  was  np- 
V>-.'ip<>]it!in  li-^nrioii 

i :    lor  his  post, 
h  he  re-iuied  after  tile  lull  of  the  liberal 

May.  In  November  1850 
.-.  ho  wm  111  Naples  in 
o  collect  information  about  Bourbon 
misrule.  Tin-  ted  to  the  aw  il 
on  s  Jan.  1851,  and  he  remained  in  custody 
,.- days.  In  a  letter  from  Gladstone 
o  iViuzi,  in  fSejit ember,  hi'  is  referred  to 
■  \cellent   man,  hunted   bv  the 

■  ■   (F*0*N,     L(fe    of   Ptina'ii,    ii. 

TV  publication   of  '  Hint-One's  letters  to 

lort  Aberdeen,  for  which  Lacaita  supplied 
itility  of 


toPanin 

m'id 

■  MM 

Th»  p 


I 


i,  aroused  the  hostility 
ill  partisans  in  Italy, and 

i.-i   I'n I   it  :nli  L :- 1 1. h i L i -  to  leave  Naples 

LnvdotJ,  where  h"  arrived  mi  8  Jan.  [852, 

Edinburgh  on  11  Feb.,  in  May 

wti  an  uaaneoaaafnl  candidate  for  the 

of  librarian  of  the  London  Library, 

i  'lnvi  i-ins: 

daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Gibson 

i    baronet.      His   meana 

[,    lint    he    made  many  powerful 

■     political    innl    liler.iry 

circle-   in     Lond'Hl   and    Edinburgh.       From 

■  [BfiSnntil  April  L8B8  he  was  pro- 

feem  of  Italian  at  Queen's  College,  London, 

*  naturnli-'-'l  in  July  [h.Vi,  nnd  publishi-d 

■:    Writers  ' 

Ivo).      In    Ihe 

l*5ft-7    he   accompanied    Lord 


Uinta  to  Floeenoe  and  Turin,  From  18.J7 
to  1683  he  acted  lis  private  -c-i-,  tmi  U3 
Lord  Lutiwloivne,  and  towards  the  close  of 
LB38  went  with  (ilndstotut  to  the  Ionian 
Islands  an  secretary  to  the  mission,  being 
made  K. CM  .U,  for  liisservicesm March  LH5U. 
Lacaita  whs  entrusted  by  Cavour  with  n 
delicate  diphimntic  negotiation  in  IxiKI  con- 
ic vied  u  it  li  sell'- » to prevent  I  inrilmldi  from 

crossing  from  Sicily  to  Calabria,  aj 

Silently  the  Neap  ililnti  government  offered 
iin  the  poet  of  minister  in  London  with  the 
title  of  tnarquis,  both  of  which  hi- declined  (iA. 
ii.at»).  In  December  ISflO.aftertheexpulaioii 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  revisited  Naples, caused 
his  name  to  he  reinstated  on  the  municipal 
registry,  nnd  in  July  1861,  while  buck  in 
England,  was  returned  as  deputy  to  the 
first.  Italian  legislature.  Ha  generally  sup- 
ported the  new  Italian  government.  After 
the  dissolution  of  1805  he  did  not  seek  re- 
election, and  was  made  a  senator  in  1878. 
Though  speaking  but  seldom  in  I  he  chamber, 
ad  ii  aonsidarable  in!  ■ 

Etiblic  affairs  between  ISiil  and  1876  through 
is  intimacy  with  Kieasoli,  l.n  Marmora,  Min- 
ghctti,  Viscooli-Venoata,  and  other  leading 
men.  Florence  became  his  headquarters  in 
Italy  after  the  removal  of  the  government 
thence  from  Turin,  and  so  it  remained  even 
after  the  transfer  of  I  lie  capital  tn  iinuie,  Hit 
spent  a  portion  of  each  year  in  England,  and 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life 
wintered  at  Loucaspide,  near  Tariiutn,  where 
he  had  made  large  purchase*  of  monastic 
lands  in  Ifttifl.  lie  was  a  director  of  the 
Italian  company  for  the  Southern  lliiilivavs 
from  its  formation,  and  took  a  share  In  the 
management  of  several  Anglo-Itnlir.n  public 
companies.  Resides  his  English  title,  he 
was  a  knight  of  the  Bmiilinn  order  of  the 
Hose,  and  k night  com m under  nf  S.  Maoriiio 
e  I.azzaro  and  of  the  Corona  d'  Italia. 

During  his  earlier  years  in  England  he 
lVi-i[iii-niiv  It-aurad  on  Italian  subjects  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  the  London  Institution, 
and  elsewhere.  lie  wrote  nearly  all  the 
Italian  articles  for  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
'  Encyclopedia  Britannic*,'  and  revised 
several  editions  of  Murray's  '  Handbook  for 
South  Italy.'  In  1865  he  edited  the  third 
or  album  volume  of  the  great  edition  of  the 
'  InfiTzni  ili  Dante,' after  the  death  of  Lrn-d 
Vernon,  having  helped  in  the  production  of 
the  former  volumes  (  Lonihm.  1858  SB,  3 
Tola,  folio).       lie    compiled   the  'Catalogue 
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of  the  Library  at  Chatsworth '  (London, 
1879,  4  vols,  large  8vo)  for  the  seventh 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  edited  the  first 
complete  publication  of  the  famous  Latin 
lectures  on  Dante  of  Benvenuto  da  Imola, 
delivered  in  1375, '  Comentum  super  Dantis 
Aldigherij  Comoediam  nunc  primum  integre 
in  lucem  editum,  sumptibus  Guil.  Warren 
Vernon/  Florence,  1887,  6  vols,  large  8vo. 

He  died  at  Posilipo,  near  Naples,  on 
4  Jan.  1895,  in  his  eighty-second  year, 
leaving  an  only  son,  Charles  Carmichael 
Lacaita  (b.  1853),  M.P.  for  Dundee,  1885-7. 

During  forty-five  years  his  life  and  in- 
terests were  divided  between  this  country 
and  Italy ;  in  the  one  a  polished  English- 
man, in  the  other  a  vivacious  Neapolitan 
and  a  conscientious  landowner.  He  was  a 
notable  Dante  scholar,  an  excellent  biblio- 
grapher, a  man  of  wide  reading  and  intel- 
lectual sympathy,  of  great  social  tact  and 
goodness  of  heart. 

[Information  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Lacaita;  see  also  the  Times,  8  Jan.  p.  10,  j 
10  Jan.  p.  1,4,  1895 ;  Lettere  ad  Antonio 
Panizzi,  pubbl.  da  L.  Fagan,  1880,  p.  463, 
&c.;  Minghetti,  Miei  Ricordi,  1890,  iii.  228; 
Burke's  Peerage,  1894,  p.  1607.]       H.  R-  T. 

LACY,  EDMUND  (1370  P-1453),  bishop 
of  Exeter,  born  probably  about  1370,  was 
sod  of  Stephen  Lacy  and  his  wife  Sibilla, 
who  were  buried  in  the  conventual  church 
of  the  Carmelites  at  Gloucester.  Edmund 
was  probably  a  native  of  that  city,  and  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  D.D. 
In  1398  he  was  master  of  University  College, 
and  is  said  to  have  presided  over  that  society 
for  live  years  (Wood,  Hist,  and  Ant.  ii.  59). 
On  4  Jan.  1400-1  he  appears  as  canon  of 
Windsor.  He  was  installed  prebendary  of 
Hereford  Cathedral  on  25  Sept.  1412,  and  in 
1414  also  held  the  prebend  of  Nassington 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  On  12  May  1409  he 
was  sent  as  envoy  to  France,  and  on  22  May 
1413  he  was  appointed  agent  to  the  papal 
court.  In  Henry  V's  reign  he  was  dean  of 
the  chapel  royal,  and  accompanied  the  king 
to  Agincourt  in  1415  (Nicolas,  Agincourt, 
p.  389).  On  8  Feb.  1416-17  lie  was  granted 
custody  of  the  temporalities  of  the  bishopric 
of  Hereford ;  the  pope  assented  to  his  election 
on  3  March,  and  Henry  V  was  present  at 
his  consecration  on  18  April.  In  1420  he 
was  translated  to  Exeter,  the  temporalities 
were  restored  on  31  Oct.,  and  he  was  installed 
on  29  March  1421.  In  that  year  he  preached 
before  Henry  V  at  Westminster  (Walsing- 
ham,  Hist.  Angl.  ii.  337).  He  was  one  of 
Henry  V's  executors,  but  seems  to  have  taken 
little  part  in  politics  in  the  following  reign, 


though  he  is  mentioned  in  a  political  satire  « 
about  1460  (Bentley,  Excerpta  Historica,  s 
p.  162).  He  was  bishop  of  Exeter  for  thirty- 
tive  years.  In  1434  he  was  excused  attend- 
ance at  parliament  on  account  of  his  bodily 
infirmities,  but  twenty  years  later  he  was 
fined  eighty  marks  for  not  being  present. 
He  died  at  Chudleigh  on  18  Sept.  1455,  and 
was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  in 
Exeter  Cathedral.  His  tomb,  which  still 
remains,  was  long  the  resort  of  pilgrims. 
His  will,  proved  on  8  Oct?.  1455,  is  lost,  but 
his  register,  covering  more  than  seventeen 
hundred  pages,  remains.  He  gave  various 
books  to  his  chapter,  and  made  other  benefac- 
tions to  the  diocese.  His '  Liber  Pontificalia ? 
was  edited  from  an  original  fifteenth-century 
manuscript  (the  title-page  savs  fourteenth 
century)  by  Ralph  Barnes  ana  published  in 
1847  (Exeter,  8vo). 

[Preface  to  Lacy's  Liber  Pontificalia ;  Olivers 
Bishops  of  Exeter;  Rymer's  Fcedera,  ix.  404, 
422,  450;  Beckington  Corrrcp.  (Rolls  Ser.); 
Nicolas's  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council ;  Rolls 
of  Parliament ;  Ramsay's  Lancaster  and  York, 
ii.  1 93 ;  Le  Neve's  Fasti  Eccl.,  ed.  Hardy,  passim ; 
Godwin's  De  Praesulibus  Angliae ;  Stabbs's  Reg. 
Sacrum.]  A.  F.  P. 

LACY,  WALTER  (1809-1898),  actor, 
whose  real  name  was  Williams,  the  son 
of  a  coach-builder  in  Bristol,  born  in  1809, 
was  educated  for  the  medical  profession, 
went  to  Australia,  and  was  first  seen  on  the 
stage  in  Edinburgh,  in  1829,  as  Mont al ban 
in  the  '  Honeymoon/  was  playing  there 
again  in  1832,  and  acted  also  in  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester.  His  debut  in 
London  was  at  the  Hay  market  on  21  Aug. 
1838  as  Charles  Surface.  At  Covent  Gar- 
den he  appeared,  about  1841,  as  Captain  Ab- 
solute, and  at  Drury  Lane  as  Wildrake  in 
the  '  Love  Chase.'  With  Charles  Kean 
[cj.  v.]  at  the  Princess's  he  was,  on  18  Sept. 
1852,  the  original  Rouble  in  Boucicault's 
'  Prima  Donna/  and  made  a  great  success  as 
Chateau  Renaud  in  the  *  Corsican  Brothers/ 
With  Kean  he  played  John  of  Gaunt  in 
'  Richard  11/  Edmund  in  '  I^ear/  Gratiano, 
and  Lord  Trinket  in  the  'Jealous  Wife.' 
On  30  June  1860  he  was,  at  the  Lyceum, 
the  Marquis  of  Saint  Evremont  in  '  A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities/  and  at  DrurvLaneon  17  Oct. 
1864  was  Clot  en  to  Miss  Faucit's  Imogen. 
He  was  Flutter  in  the 'Belle's  Stratagem' 
on  8  Oct.  1866  at  the  St.  James's,  where  he 
was  on  6  Nov.  the  first  John  Leigh  in 
'  Hunted  Down,  or  Two  Lives  of  John 
Leigh.'  In  two  Lyceum  revivals  of '  Romeo 
and  Juliet '  he  wasMercutio.  On  12  Aug.  1868 
he  was,  at  the  Princess's,  the  original  Bel- 
lingham  in  Boucicault's'  After  Dark/  Other 


Ma  lv,  .4io,  Touchstone, 
i,    I  I. ■■!-!■    VIII,    Young 
.,  Goldfinch, 
uapkin.  It-,),   '■ 

■'   grim   in   'Blue  Devils,' 

',      let,- My  Lord  Duke  in  'High 

Jeremy  Diddler,  and 

beence  from  the  stage, 

I    with   teaching   elocution    »t    the 

m)  ol  Music,  he  reappeared  at 

■    ilonel  Damaa 

■    Bit  Denry  Irving'*  revival  n!   ■ 

■    ■■!   on  13  Dec.  1898  at 

.lit on,  and  was  buried 

:  Bi»nipton  cemetery  on  the  17th.     Lacy 

*  a  respectable  light  comedian,  b 
I    an    exponent     ol'    old    nit'ti    mid     ITU     B 
Hi'  was  a 

miliar  figure  at   the  Qarriclc  Club,  which 

iiji  in  0J1«,  and  was 
ion  to  the  Inst  n  man  of  much  vivacity, 
I  of  (junior,  clover,   unbridled,  and  oha- 

■ 
■  ■    I.m  ,,  II  iiiun.ni;  I)i:rnn:ui 
[Ptnooal  knowledge     '  lark  ];■■■■ 

ulj  :   li:l>dia's  Edni- 

„b  &ag#,   Rueae*   Dramatic   I. 

J  Uunrdt  Ulundmhd ;  Holliugtilieiid's  <'-;iiA  y 
runich*:    Em.  17    He*.  1898;  Oole'i  Life   of 

arlea    Knn.     Em    Al nock,   and     Sunday 

ia  yean;  private  information.] 

LAFONTAINE.   818   LOUIS    IIVIm- 
1  ..  Cauadian 

■  .  ■  rifle,  in    the 
irably,   [*wer  Canada,  ii - 

i  1807,  was  the  third  sou  of  Antoine 
1  l.afontaine.  a  farmer  of  that  neigh- 
borhood, by  hia   wife  Marie   .1.  Fontaine 

■i:    i    till!    (.Till  id  Si  ill    nl  A  n  ■  ■ '!    I.     Mi  - 

in-mber  of  the  legislative 

in  My  of  Lower  Canada.     He  wai  edu- 

eled  at  Montreal,  and  after uirseoffive 

-    ..r  i  ,i-.  <  ilw!    ti>    - 1  .I'll"  law,  entering  (111' 

l    v.]     His 

.1. ill. Ill      11  ,1.  eiill-Lll'TllUi'  wliilv 

i  clerk,  and  after  hia  call  to  the 
■  Itly    acquired   n    l,i- 

tiudiaus.      Hi'  jnnn'il 

itreul,  and  was  return*  d 
i. il>l\  nl'  Lower  Cmiailn 
..'  I  -:'.U  f-.rtlii-  omury 
rbich  he  continued  to 
;:.  lie  was  at  first,  a  follower 
.  whom  he 
,  in  'ii-  resistance  to  the 

■  ir  or  two,  liow- 
i  iII.iivit  to  the 
r  eventually  he 


beeaimi  ei>ii]ple!el_\  >-A  ranged.  \\  bill  L*tpt- 
neau  was  associated  with  tin.'  parti  ju'Hre, 
'  Lafontaine  led  that  of  fa  jmut  i-\<utr,-,  ami 
I  was  regarded  by  the  orthodox  as  little 
better  Mian  an   infidel.      Although   ha   in* 

•.bilged  in  unmeasured  oppoi-lli,.i,  ■ 

>  ment,  he  m«  tin-  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 

nf  |HH7  will,  leeliii^.nl'  ii. n-:. 

'convinced   that    iln<   ii'i-iiiiriv.  nf  r In-   Iiimh-- 

■j i-r i r  -  ii  ■  ■[■>■  unite  inadequate.    The  gorem- 

I  ment,   however,  mindful  of  his   incendiary 

ins,    issued    a 

warrant  against  him  for  high  treason,     La- 

■   -  :i|ii'i!     In    I  %  r  i  _■  I  ■  i  rn  I     mill    I  hence 

Prance,      lie  was,  aUi-  to  esLnlili-.il  hi.*  in- 

.■I  returned  to  Cauda   in  Ma? 

1838.  lie  was  imprisoned  on  7  NoY.  1838, 
during  the  hostile  expeditious  "I'  1  :■  ■! ■■  !■! 
■■■  N'ELSOS,  W0LFBBH  Iroin  tin- 
United  States,  hut  was  released  /rum  luck  of 
evidence, 

■■  -uppression  of  the  rebellion  Ltr 
fontaine  found  the  leadership  of  the  jittr/i 
prrtre  vacant  owing  to  l'api  main's  exile.  I  Il- 
eum iliati'd  the  priests  and  assumed  the 
Cition.  On  Papineau's  return  in  1847  he 
nd  his  place  filled  mid  wn  compelled  to 
become  the  head  of  the  mure  extreme  party 
which  Lafontaine  bad  formerly  directed. 
I,ri!'intiiirii-  opposed  I  lie  lininLI  ol'  1  [iper  and 
l.nw.r  Canada  in  1M0.  On  21  Sept.  1841, 
after  contesting  Terrebonne  unsuccessful  ly, 
he  was  returned  In  the  parliament  of  the 
united  provinces:  for  the  fourth  riding  of 
York,  a  county   in   Upper    Canada,   eliieflv 

through  the  batnunentality  of  Kobert  Bald- 
win i|.  v  Suppl.  !!■'  whs  nt  mice  recognised 
as  the  leader  ill  Me'  l-'remii  Canadians  in  the 
new  assembly,  and  early  in  1849  <l  i-liued 
an  offer  of  the  H'dici  tor-gene  nils  hip  nf  Lower 
Canada  from  the  governor-general,  Charles 
Edward  l'liuli'tt  Thomson.  Itaron  Syden- 
ham [q.  v.],  made  to  him  on  the  condition 
that,  he  should  support  the  governors  policy. 
In    September     In)'.',   at    the    instance    of 

S\d.:iiharn'-    .in,-, ,,r,    Sir    I    -■ 

[it.  v.  Suppl.",  he  joined  Baldwin  in  fnrming 
the  first  I  In  Id  it  in- 1, a  In  ii  tni  ne  adm  in  ist  ration, 
in  which  he  held  the  portfolio  of  niirie  ■.  ■ 
general  for  the  lower  province.  I  luring  his 
lenn  nl  oilier  lie  obtained  a  negation  of  pro- 
ceedings against  the  political  oflenuera  of 

\y.\7,     including      l'il|,nieini.        Tlie     lililli-ll'V 

re-signed  on  -J~  \m     I  ■  .  ■ 

a  dilli-reuei-  with  BagOt'«  jucces-nt'.  Sir 
Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe  (afterwards 
Baron  Melcalle)  |"ij.  v. !,  with  regard  io  lie- 
control  of  the  nomination  of  government 
olheials.  In  Norember  1344  l.afontuino  was 
retiinnil  for  Terrebonne,  which  he  repre- 
sented during  the  whole  period  I  ' 
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sition.  In  March  1848,  after  a  stormy 
election  in  which  several  persons  were  killed, 
he  was  returned  for  the  city  of  Montreal, 
which  he  represented  during  the  remainder 
of  his  public  life. 

In  March  1848  the  reform  party  triumphed 
at  the  general  election,  and  Baldwin  and  La- 
fontaine again  took  office,  Lafontaine  as 
premier  and  attorney-general  for  Lower 
Canada.  In  January  1849  he  passed  an 
amnesty  bill,  and  in  February  he  introduced 
the  famous  rebellion  losses  bill,  which  was 
intended  to  compensate  innocent  sufferers  in 
1837.  This  bill  was  bitterly  resented  both 
in  Canada  and   England,  because   it  was 


269-76 ;  Gerin-Lajoie's  Dix  Ans  an  Canada  de 
1840  a  I860,  Quebec,  1888;  Turcotte's  Canada  5 
sous  V Union,  Quebec,  1871-2,  pts.  i.  and  ii.;  r 
Dent's  Last  Forty  Years,  Toronto.  1881 ;  Kaye's 
Life  and  Corresp.  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  1858,  ii. 
320-425  ;  Hincks's  Reminiscences,  Montreal, 
1884  ;  Hindu's  Lecture  on  the  Political  History 
of  Canada  between  1840  and  1855,  Montreal, 
1877 ;  Bibaud's  Pantheon  Canadien,  Montreal, 
1891.]  E.  I.  C. 

LAING,  SAMUEL  (1812-1897),  poli- 
tician, author,  and  chairman  of  the  Brighton 
Railway,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  12  Dec. 
1812.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Laing 
[q.  v.],  the  author  of  the  well-known  '  Tours' 


feared  that  it  would  benefit  disloyal  French  I  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  who  was 
Canadians,  and  it  gave  rise  to  the  most  |  the  younger  brother  of  Malcolm  Laing  [q.  v.], 
extraordinary  scenes   of  riot   in  Montreal  ,  the  historian  of  Scotland.    Laing  was  edu- 

Isee  Bruce,  James,  eighth  Earl  of  Elgin].  ,  cated at  Houghton-le-Springgrammar school, 
jafontaine's  house  was  partly  burnt  down  !  and  privately  by  Richard  Wilson,  a  fellow 
and  he  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge.  He  entered  that 
exposed  to  imminent  peril.  In  consequence  I  college  as  a  pensioner  on  5  Julv  1827,  gra- 
of  the  disorder  the  seat  of  government  was  j  duated  BA.  as  second  wrangler  in  1831,  and 
permanently  removed  from  Montreal.  In  I  was  also  second  Smith's  prizeman.  He  was 
the  meantime  Lafontaine  felt  that  he  was  i  elected  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  on  17  March 
growing  out  of  sympathy  with  the  younger  1884,  and  remained  for  a  time  in  Cambridge 
reformers.  The  temper  of  his  mind  was  as  a  mathematical  coach.  lie  was  admitted 
naturally  aristocratic  and  conservative.  The  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  on  10  Nov.  1832, 
movement  which  he  had  led  had  been  na-  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on  9  June  1837. 
tional,  and  when  questions  of  class  interest  !  Shortly  after  his  call  he  was  appointed  private 
became  of  importance  he  found  himself  out  '  secretary  to  Henry  Labouchere,  afterwards 
of  accord  with  his  former  supporters.  He  I  Lord  Taunton  [q.  v.],  then  president  of  the 
was  opposed  to  the  secularisation  of  the  ,  board  of  trade.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  rail- 
clergy  reserves  in  Upper  Canada  and  the  ,  way  department  of  that  office  in  1842  he  was 
abolition  of  the  seigneural  tenure  in  the  appointed  secretary,  and  thenceforth  dist in- 
lower  province,  both  of  them  measures  ,'  guished  himself  as  an  authority  upon  rail  ways 
steadily  demanded  by  a  large  section  of  the  |  under  successive  presidents  of  the  board  of 
reform  party.  In  consequence  he  retired  '  trade.  In  1844  he  published  the  results  of 
from  political  life  towards  the  close  of  1851.  '  his  experience  in  '  A  Report  on  British  and 
On  13  Aug.  18.53  he  was  nominated  chief  !  Foreign  Railways,'  and  gave  much  valuable 
justice  of  Lower  Canada  in  succession  to  Sir  ;  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
James  Stuart  [q.  v.],  and  on  28  Aug.  1864  i  of  Commons  on  railways.  To  his  suggestion 
he  was  created  a  baronet.  He  continued  to  (  the  public  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  con- 
hold  the  office  of  chief-justice  until  his  death  venience  of  'parliamentary '  trains  at  the  rate 
at  Montreal  on  26  Feb.  1864.  He  was  twice  of  one  penny  per  mile.  In  1845  Laing  was 
married  :  first,  on  9  July  1831,  to  Adele,  !  appointed  a  member  of  the  railway  com- 
daughter  of  Amable  Berthelot,  an  advocate  '■  mission,  presided  over  by  Lord  Dalhousie, 
at  Quebec.  She  died  without  issue  on  !  and  drew  up  the  chief  reports  on  the  railway 
27  May  1859,  and  he  married  secondly,  on  I  schemes  ot  that  period.  Had  his  recom- 
30  Jan.  1861,  Jane  Morrison,  a  widow  of  j  mendations  been  followed,  much  of  the  com- 
Montreal.  By  her  he  had  an  only  surviving  j  mercial  crisis  of  1846  would,  as  he  after- 
son,  Louis  Hypolite,  on  whose  death,  in  1867,  j  wards  proved,  have  been  averted.  The  report 
the  baronetcy  became  extinct.  ,  of  the  commission  having  been  rejected  bv 

[Burke's  Peerage,  1900;  Dent's  Canadian  P^fment,  thp  commission  was  ai^lveo\ 
Portrait  (udlery,  Toronto,  1881,  iii.  10L8  i I  and  Laing,  resigning  his  post  at  the  board  of 
(with  portrait);  David's  Biographies  et  Por-  i  trade,  returned  to  his  practice  at  the  bar. 
traits,  Montreal.  1876,  pp.  96-113  (with  por-  ,  In  1848  he  accepted  the  post  of  chairman 
trait)  ;  David's  Union  des  deux  Canndas,  Mont-  and  managing  director  of  the  London,  Brigh- 
real,  1898;  Morgan's  Sketches  of  Celebrated  |  ton,  and  South  Coast  Rail  way,  and  under  his 
Canadians,  Quebec,  1862,  pp.  417-9;  David's  administration  the  passenger  traffic  of  the 
Patriotes  de  1837-1838,  Montreal,    1886,  pp.    line  was  in  five  years  nearly  doubled.     In 


ime  chairman  of  Eke  Crystal 
i»uy,  from  which  lie  retired  in 
I  as   from    the   chairmanship  of 

ii.  July  1865   he  was 

Sarliament.  in  the  liberal  interest 
district,  which  In-  represented 

J      l«'||('l|        i    ■ 

■  ■  riti'ni  in  China),  lie 
nd  was  financial 
i  iiv  from  the  following 
1680.     in  that   month 

ti-i*l  r. 


il .  II  is  confidence  was  more  than  shared  by 
ii  number  of  London  stockbrokers  who  lived 
down  the  line,  and  knew,  (ff  thought  they 
knew,  a  great  deal  about  it.  Hence  tm 
enormous  amount  of  speculation  that  took 
place  for  a  long  period  in  Brighton  Deferred 
Stock  ('Brighton  W).  Whan  speculative 
operations  for  (In-  rice  tumed  out  well, their 
author?  naturally  regarded  the  management. 


general,  to  replace  James  Wil- 

.    ,who  had  died  within 

i  yrar  of  taking  up  this  newly  created  and 

"rative  office   [Me   FritRf,   BIB    RahTle]. 

India,  Lning  Mid 


■ 


,.-., 


i.'lndi 


■  ■  d-M-r-.r  a  .sick  budget  with  n  deficit  of 

h  it  ii  ■  question  of  military  re- 

n.   and  the   possibility  of  military  re- 

11  depends  on  pe*M.    Yell  me  candidly 
t  you  think  of  thy  pTOepeotf   of  peace, 
e  my  financial  policy  ac- 

r.'  Pnlmorston  replied,  'I  do  not 
.e  nun  at  the  Tuillt-ries  au  inch 
.ban  1  con  eee  him;  but  for  the  next 
■vliich  l-  enoughforyour 
,  [  think  we  are  fairly  safe  of  peace; 
n  for  reduction.' 

■  ~  of  his  mission 
i  the  lince   laid  down  with   such  con- 
u*  abilitv  bv  Wilson.  Laing  was  again 
1   B.P.  for  Wick  in  July  1865.     He 

i  Ihr  that    cnn.-titueiiey  in   1WW, 

t  waa  returned  for  Orkney  and  Shetland 

"^.  and  sat  without  Interruption  until 

e  retired  from  parliament  in  1885.    Though 

liberal,  he  was  opposed  to  what 

■■■1   the  anti-imperialist   leaning 

idsUme;  he  published  in  I SS4  a  careful 

d  moderate  indictment  of  what  would  now 

1  Little  Englandism   in  'England's 

B  LH7  Laing  waa  reappointed  chairman 

'■in,   Brighton,  and  South  Const. 

laJlway  (a  post,  which  he  held  down  to  1894), 

inn  as  a  railway  magnate  intro- 

■  the  city.      Liiing's  connections 

b  the  financial  world  were  not    uuiuipor- 

Duriug  his  tenure  of  the  chair  at  the 

los,  Brighton,  and  South 

IIV     LTil'lllllllv   1*>- 

;   irons,  aud  he  contributed 
i ill  bv  his   business  ca- 

1  ordinate*.      Noting    the 

the  earliest  to 
n  that  the  line  had  a  grunt,  future  before 


did  not,  l.iiing  came  m  for  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  abuse,  lie  was  connected  with  two 
ot kerimpori ant  companies  in  which  his  know- 
ledge of  railway*  waa  useful.  These  were 
the  Railway  Share  Trust  and  the  Railway 
Debenture  Trust,  which,  us  chairman,  he 
conducted  with  a  much  greater  degree  of 
prudence  than  became  common  as  enterprises 
of  this  kind  mull  iplieil. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  turned  seventy 
and  retired  from  parliament  that  Laing  came 
before  I  he  public  prominently  as  on  author. 
His  '  Modern  Science  and  Modern  Thought' 
appeared  in  1888  and  was  very  widely  read, 
being  in  fact  an  admirable  popular  exposition 
of  the  speculations  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  and 
Spencer,  and  the  incompatibility  of  the  data 
M  madam  ,-ciouee  and  '  revealed  religion.' 
A  supplemental  chapter  to  the  third  edition 
I  IKsti)  contained  a  fairly  crushing  reply  to 
(iladstone's  defence  of  the  hook  of  ("ieuesis. 


|-:-s;,vs,-  1"',',  •TheAiiliquilvofMan.'IXII, 
and  'Human  Origins,'  lfKt'J,  all  written  in  a 
similar  easy  and  interesting  style.  Without 
■i  :  ln-111-.i.'lvi-.-.  any  great  scientific 
value,  these  works  showed  Laing's  reading, 
especially  in  anthropology,  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely wide,  and  furnished  people  with 
general  ideas  on  subjects  of  importance  which, 
ifdiseussed  in  a  less  attractive  form,  would 
probacy  have  passed  unheeded. 

Laing  died,  nged  .S(i,  at  liorkhills,  Syden- 
ham Hill,  on  6  Aug.  1897,  and  was  buried 
on  10  Aug.  in  the  extramural  cemetery, 
Brighton,  lie  married  in  IrUl  Mary, daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Cowan,  R.N.,  and  "left  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  His  personalty 
was  sworn  at  MfitSl  t  ltnihrai/  Time*, 
IB  Sept,  1897), 

Lamp's  writings  are  remarkable  aa  the 
relaxations  of  a  man  who  hod  spent  over  half 
a  centurv  almost  i-\elusivelv  immersed  in 
affairs.  He  never  attained  to  Quite  'be  same 
thoroughness  nud  grip  of  his  subject  as  bis 
father,  hut  he  had  much  the  some  gift  of 
lucid  exposition,  mid  the  same  freedom  from 
self- consciousness  or  atleclalion.  Besides  the 
worka  already  mentioned  and  eomepampUetl 
'Samuel    Laing   the    younger'   published: 


Lake 


78 


Lambert 


1.  ' India  and  China;'  England's  Mission  in 
the  East,  1863.  A  luminous  forecast  of  pro- 
babilities in  the  Far  East.  2.  *  Prehistoric 
Remains  of  Caithness/  With  notes  on  the 
human  remains  by  T.  H.  Huxley,  1866. 
3.  '  A  Sporting  Quixote/  1886,  an  agreeable 
if  somewhat  amateurish  fantasia  in  the  form 
of  a  novel  (cf.  Athenaum,  1886,  i.  550). 

[The  Eagle,  December  1897;  Times,  7  and 
11  Aug.  1897;   Men  of  the  Time,  13th  edit.;  j 
Railway  Review,  13  Aug.  1897;  Railway  Times,  , 
18  Sept.  1897;  Guardian,  12  Aug.  1897;    Alli- 
bone's  Diet,  of  Engl.  Lit. ;  Laing's  Works.]  i 

T.  S.      j 

LAKE,  WILLIAM  CHARLES  (1817- 
1897),  dean  of  Durham,  born  in  London  on  > 
9  Jan.  1817,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Captain 
Charles  Lake  of  the  Scots  fusilier  guards. 
Educated  at  Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold,  he  , 
became  the  lifelong   friend  of  his  school-  I 
fellow,    Arthur    Penrhyn    Stanley    [q.  v.] 
From  Rugby  he  went  to  Oxford  as  scholar  01 
Balliol  in  November  1834,  and  was  a  fellow- 
pupil  under  Archibald  Campbell  (afterwards 
archbishop)  Tait   of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  and  Benjamin 
Jowett.    In  1838  Lake  was  elected  fellow  of 
his  college  at  the  same  time  as  Jowett,  and 
became  tutor  four  years  later.    In  1852-3  he 
was  senior  proctor  in  the  university.     He 
acted  with  the  moderate  party  who  opposed 
the  action  taken  against  William   Cfeoijfe 
Ward  [q.  v.],  and  against  the  proposal  that 
the  vice-chancellor  should   have   power  to 
impose  a  certain  form  which  a  member  of  the 
university  should  be  required  to  use  in  sub- 
scribing the  articles.     He  became  very  inti- 
mate with  Tait,  with  whom  ho  generally 
spent  his  long  vacation  travelling  on  the 
continent,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  urged 
him   to   stand   for  the    head-mastership  of 
Rugby.    Lake  himself  had  been  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  in  1849  when  Goulburn 
was  elected.    He  had  taken  orders  in  1842, 
and  in  1858  he  left  Oxford  to  become  rector 
of  Huntspill  in  Somerset.    Two  years  later 
he  was  named  prebendary  of  Wells.    Mean- 
while Lake's  linguistic  abilities  had  led  to 
his  appointment  by  Lord  Pan  mure  as  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  commission  of  1866  to  report  on 
military  education  on  the  continent.    He  had 
won  the  prize  at  Oxford  in  1840  for  his  Latin 
essay  on  the  Roman  army  as  an  obstacle  to 
civil  liberty.     He  also  served  on  the  New- 
castle  commission  of  1858  to  inquire  into 
popular  education,  and  on  the  royal  commis- 
sion upon  military  education  01  1868.     On 
9  Aug.  1869  Lake  was  nominated  by  Glad- 
stone for  the  deanery  of  Durham.     In  1881 
he  was  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  court's 
commission.    His  theological  position  was 


that  of  a  moderate  high  churchman,  and  in 
1880  he  joined  Dean  Church  and  others  in 
endeavouring  to  induce  Gladstone  and 
Archbishop  Tait  to  bring  forward  legislation  ' 
modifying  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act. 

During  Lake's  decanate  Durham  Cathedral 
was  restored.  He  exercised  an  important  in- 
fluence over  Durham  University  of  which  he 
was  warden,  and  education  in  the  north  of 
England  generally  owed  much  to  his  efforts. 
The  foundation  of  the  College  of  Science  at 
Newcastle  in  1871  was  very  largely  his  work. 
He  resigned  the  deanery,  owing  to  failing 
health,  in  1894,  and  went  to  live  at  Torquay. 
There  he  died  suddenly  on  8  Dec.  1897.  lie 
married,  in  June  1881,  Miss  Katherine  Glad- 
stone, a  niece  of  the  premier,  who  survived 
him. 

Lake  published  nothing  separately  but  a 
few  sermons  and  a  pamphlet,  '  The  Inspira- 
tion of  Scripture  and  Eternal  Punishment, 
with  a  preface  on  the  Oxford  Declaration  and 
on  F.  D.  Maurice's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don/ 1864.  But  he  contributed  to  the  'Life' 
of  his  friend  Tait  some  highly  interesting 
recollections,  and  especially  a  valuable  pic- 
ture of  the  independent  position  he  hela  at 
Oxford,  and  an  account  from  intimate  know- 
ledge of  his  life  as  head  of  Rugby,  bishop  of 
London,  and  primate.  Lake  also  supplied  to 
|  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  « W.  G.  Ward  and  the 
I  Oxford  Movement '(1889)  some  reminiscences 
of  Ward,  who  was  for  some  time  his  mathe- 
matical tutor  at  Balliol  and  exercised  some 
influence  over  his  tone  of  thought. 

[Men  of  the  Time,  13th  edit.;  Times,  9-14 
Dec.  1897  ;  Guardian,  15  Dec.  1897;  111.  Lond. 
News,  18  Dec.  1897  (with  portrait);  Benham 
and  Davidson's  Life  of  Tait,  i.  102-9,  111.  128, 
137-40,  ii.  603-7:  Prothero's  Life  of  Dean 
Stanley,  i.  47,  87,  197.  212  ;  Life  and  Letters  of 
Dean  Church,  pp.  255,  273,  283-4;  Ward's 
W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  pp. 
100-2,  119,  and  appendix;  Abbott  and  Camp- 
bell's Life  of  Jowett,  i.  97 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. ; 
F.  Arnold's  Our  Bishops  and  Deans,  ii.  310. 
Letters  from  Dr.  Arnold  to  Lake  between  1835 
!  and  1840  are  in  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold.] 

G.  Le  G.  N. 

LAMBERT,  Sir  JOHN  (1772-1847), 
general,  was  the  son  of  Captain  Robert 
Alexander  Lambert,  R.N.   (second   son  of 

j  Sir  John  Lambert,  second  baronet),  by 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Byndloss  of 

;  Jamaica.  He  was  commissioned  as  ensign 
in  the  1st  foot  guards  on  27  Jan.  1791,  and 
promoted  lieutenant  and  captain  on  9  Oct. 
1793.  He  served  at  the  sieges  of  Valen- 
ciennes and  Dunkirk,  and  was  in  the  action 
of  Lincelles  in  1793.    He  was  adjutant  of 


nbert 

-  third  hattalion  in  the  campaign  of  1791, 

■    i'   'ii  Ireland  during  the  ivbellirm 
in   the  expedition  to   Holland 

tatenam-coloiiel   on    U  Mar    1801.      He 

;ii    Spain  in  1808,  and 

is  prewnt  at  Con  i  n  nn,  and  he  commanded 

ibebght  oaatcmaim  of  the  guard)  in  the/Wal- 

rin-r-n   npamthw   .if    1809.       He   became  | 

on  28  July  1810,  and 
canherked  for  Cadii  in  command  of  the  third 
Utiilwion  aOMav  1811.  EnJanunryl61S! 
lie  ww  wiit  to  Carlheg-na  with  two  but-  ' 
ufiona.  He  remained  lane  three  months, 
:■■■.!  Wellington's  army 
ii  8«Iatmuicn. 

1818   be  was  promoted  niajor- 

a  appointed  to   a  brigade  of 

union.     He   commanded  it  at 

i.,  Nive,  Orthea,  and 

specially  mentioned  in 

NtValle    and   Tun  Ions.' 

■i.  13  April  IBI4).    He  received 

i:l.  imd  the  gold  cross, 

lade   K.C.B.    on     3    Jan.    1815. 

Having  bein  .  hi   joined  the 

«rnv  u tuler  Sir  Edward   P.-iketibam  [q.  v.] 

.■i  6  Jan.  1815.  with 

b  anil  (■'  thn  uusuc- 

l    attach  oa  tie   American   tntrench- 

■  ■.■■-  uti.rwards,  he  com- 

L       Pakenliam    being 

I,  tmrl  General  ( Hbbi  mortally  wounded, 

immind  devolved  on    Lambert. 

.    It  to   renew   the   attack,  with- 

-.p-  which  bad  been  - 
MJaajaainiH,  and  retreating  on  the  18th, 
ro barked  his  force  on  the  27th  (J 

.  Porter,  i.  363).     It  mocw 

here  Fort   ttowyer  was 
.    and    next    day    news 
■    Imd  been  signed. 

'■■'>    Kur.'pe  in  time  to 

1  tin-  tenth    brigade  of  British  in- 

;  he  brigade  joined  the 

y  from  Ghent  only  on  the  morning  of 

and  was  at  first  posted  in  reserve 

After  3    P.M.    it    was 

ii  up  to  the  front  line  to  support  the 

;'Picl0n'e)  division,  and  one  ol'itsregi- 

■■■  I ■■".•!)    bad   to  be   kept   in 

ar  La  ilayw  Stinte,  loaf  two-thirde 

■:   lose  than  tbat  of  any 

Hi     (  Wellington    Detpatttet, 

Waltrl->o  Letter*, 

181-408).     Lambert  wus  mentioned  in 

patch,    and    received   tbe 

neat,    the   order  of    St. 

(3rd    class),    and    that 
pb    of    Bavaria    fconi- 
eighi  h  in- 


fan  try  brigade  in  the  army  of  neennatwn  in 

Hi'   wriJ   pin. hi. i.-l   [ieiit..'iiani- 
K  May  t8iS,  and  general  on  S3  Noi    1841 
He  wasgiv.-n  the  eolonelej  at  the  tOth  ». 
rimeal  on  18  Jan.   1834,  and  the  G.C.B.  on 
m.Iiih  ls;«.     II.-  .lied  m    Wi  il 

M. m,  mi  I  I  Sept.  tM^aaad  76, 
hi    1818   be  married    ■  daughter  of  John 

M.irnlll    i.f  lil-.i.'Lli-lim-l    I'.iili.   Si 

[went  Blag.  IBM,  ii.  M>>;  Bo4m'i 

If jiniiU'itiH  'imiinli.'i'  limn.ly-    l;t,n.l    Military 

1-'1.  H'li.  I',     iii.     lid*;      W>.IIi[|Mti>ri's     ']l,-|..,l,li.-y  . 

Siliui'i.i-'.  Waicrl.i.)    Liircii-  ;    Jim  ■ 
Oeevmaeea  of  the  War  ]..■:«..„  (irear  lirii.iiii 
and  America,  ii.  S70-B4,  ,113-7;  l'.i",r.  (iu.nl 
Bngmten.  j  !■;.  m,  L, 

LAMINOTON,  Baron.    [SeeO l*Bl 

Bail  LIB,  V  LSI  \mii.i;  IIinik-  I^m--'. 

1816-1880.] 

LAWES,   StB  JOHN     It  ION. MOT,   tim 

baronet   ( 1*14-1900),  agricultural .  «  .,  -    r  l„ 

onlrson  of  John  Smart  Luw<-  (,/.  1893), 

lord  of  the  manor  of  llothamstei],  neat  Si. 

Allium*,  lIr'H.li>rilsliiriMntd]ii>w;iVMfiiiaiii«', 

danchter  of  John  Sherman  of  Dnytan,  so. 
ii.!.!.  Be  araa  bom  at  Kothnmsted  on 
28  Dec.  1814.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Brasenose  ColWe,  Oxford,  where  be  matri- 
enlai.'d  on  11  Mu-eli  1833;  but,  as  he  said  in 
an  autobiographical  note  contributed  to  tbe 
•Agricultural  Gazette 'for  3  Jan.  1888  {p, 
13 1,  ■  in  his  days  Eton  and  Oxford  were  not 
of  much  assistance  to  those  whose  tastes 
w.tc   identtflc   rather   than   classical,   and 

(■■  in--..'i|ii.ntly  Ilia  early  pursuits  were  of  a 
must  il.'-ultury  character.'  lie  l.'l'l  O.vt'or.t 
without  a  degree.  From  his  earliest  years, 
however,  he  '  had  a  taste  for  chemistry,'  and 
ha  lint  ill  In  ill  how  at  the  age  of  twenty  oa 
had  '  one  of  the  best  bedrooms  in  the  house 
fitted  up  with  stoves,  retorts,  and  all  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  chemical  research.' 
At  this  period  his  attention  was  chielly  di- 
rected to  '  the  composition  of  drags,  and  be 
tiaMM  knew  the  PharmaooHBta  by  heart;' 
he  also  spnt  some  time  in  tiie  lahoratory  of 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson  [<j.  v.]  nl  lniv.rsil  y 
f'ollege,  London. 

l.llrt  ,-•.        :    III.    |',    ll  fill  |...  ■   ■   I. ill        ..|         til.' 

family  estate  in  1834  on  coming  of  age,  and 
made  experiments  with  growing  idinit*  isueh 

■  i  dock,  '■  'l.'lii'-n hi,  beUadoniki ) 
which  coutniii.il  tli.  nctiveprrDoinieaofdjiuni, 

iwi  vit.  tlitu   ■  for  tin-,'.'  in-  hue 

Sears  he  does  not  remember  any  oonnac 
ioolRui  and  ohemiatry  DroBaina 
hit  lain 1 1 1  but  the  remark  of  a  gentleman, 
Lord  Dacre,  who  farmed  near  him,  who 
poinl.-d   out  that   in  one  farm   hortee  m 


Lawes 

invaluable  for  the  turnip  crop,  and  on 
another  farm  they  were  useless,  attracted 
his  attention  a  good  deal/  The  investigations 
which  Lawes  made  to  discover  the  reason 
for  this  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  germ 
of  the  Rothamsted  experiments,  which  sub- 
sequently became  world-famous. 

Observing  the  beneficial  results  upon  his 
own  turnip  crops  at  Rothamsted  by  dressing 
them  with  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid, 
Lawes  took  out  in  1842  a  patent,  in  which 
he  showed  how  apatite  and  coprolite  and 
other  mineral  or  fossil  phosphates  might  be 
converted  into  a  potent  manure  by  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid.  He  thus  laid  the 
foundation  for  what  speedily  became  and 
still  remains  a  very  important  ind  ustry ,  and  he 
was  indeed  the  pioneer  of  the  now  very 
large  agricultural  manure  trade.  The  first 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  mineral 
superphosphate  was  started  by  Lawes  at 
Deptford  in  1843;  he  built  a  second  and 
much  larger  factory  at  Barking  Creek  in 
1867  (see  historical  description  by  J.  0. 
Morton  in  Agric.  Gazette,  2  Jan.  1888,  p.  8). 
He  sold  the  manure  business  to  a  company 
in  1872 ;  but  he  had  at  that  time  embarked 
in  other  branches  of  chemical  manufacture 
(citric  and  tartaric  acid),  and  remained 
actively  engaged  in  business  in  London  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

But '  all  the  time  he  was  accumulating  a 
fortune  by  business  in  London,  he  was  at 
home  spending  a  fortune  in  laborious  scien- 
tific agricultural  investigations'  (R.  War- 
ington,  F.R.S.,  in  Agrk.  Gazette,  17  Sept. 
1900,  p.  180).  In  1843  he  started  on  a 
regular  basis  the  Rothamsted  agricultural 
experiment  station;  and  in  June  of  that 
year  called  to  his  aid,  as  coadjutor  and 
technical  adviser,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Joseph 
Henry  Gilbert.  Together  Lawes  and  Dr. 
Gilbert  instituted  and  carried  out  a  vast 
number  of  experiments  of  enormous  benefit 
to  the  agricultural  community  at  large, 
the  details  of  which  were  recorded  in  the 
1  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society/  the  Journalsof  the  Chemical  Society 
and  of*  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and 
other  publications.  Two  main  lines  of  in- 
quiry were  followed — the  one  relating  to 
plants,  the  other  to  animals.  In  the  former 
case  the  method  of  procedure  is  described  in 
the  official  'Memoranda*  in  which  it  was 
shown  how  endeavours  had  been  made  '  to 
grow  some  of  the  most  important  crops  of 
rotation,  each  separately,  year  after  year,  for 
many  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land, 
without  manure,  with  farmyard  manure,  and 
with  a  great  variety  of  chemical  manures, 
the  same  description  of  manure  being  as  a 
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rule  applied  year  after  year  on  the  same 
plot.  Experiments  on  an  actual  course  i 
of  rotation  without  manure  and  with  dif- 
ferent manures  were  also  made:'  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  beans,  clover  and  other  legumi- 
nous plants,  turnips,  sugar  beet,  mangels, 
potatoes,  and  grass  crops  having  been  thus 
experimented  on.  The  main  object  of  the 
experiments  on  animals  (commenced  in 
1847)  was  to  ascertain  how  they  could  be 
most  economically  fed  for  human  consump- 
tion ;  but  incidentally  information  of  great 
value  was  obtained  towards  the  solution  of 
such  problems  as  the  sources  in  the  food 
consumed  of  the  fat  produced  in  the  animal 
body,  the  characteristic  demands  of  the 
animal  body  (for  nitrogenous  or  non-nitro- 
genous constituents  of  food),  in  the  exer-  , 
cise  of  muscular  power,  and  the  comparative 
characters  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  in 
human  dietaries. 

In  all  132  separate  papers  or  reports  on 
the  Rothamsted  experiments  were  published 
during  Lawes's  lite,  most  of  them  in  the 
joint  names  of  himself  and  Dr.  Gilbert.  A 
full  list  of  these  is  contained  in  the  *  Memo- 
randa of  the  Origin,  Plan,  and  Results  of 
the  Field  and  other  Experiments  ...  at 
Rothamsted/  now  issued  annually  by  the 
Lawes  Agricultural  Trust  Committee.  The 
'  Journal  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland'  for  1895  contains  a 
summary  (854  nages),  by  Sir  John  Lawes 
and  Sir  Henry  Gilbert  themselves,  of  several 
series  of  the  experiments,  with  photographic 
portraits  of  both  authors,  and  a  view  of  the 
manor  house. 

This  did  not,  however,  exhaust  Lawes's 
literary  activity,  for  he  was  occasionally 
prevailed  on  to  lecture  in  public  to  farmers' 
clubs,  and  a  lengthy  letter  by  him,  estimating 
the  produce  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  an  annual  feature  of 
the  'Times  newspaper  in  every  autumn 
from  1863  to  1899.  He  would  often  more- 
over write  short  pithy  practical  papers  for 
the  agricultural  press  on  various  phases  of 
the  Rothamsted  experiments,  or  expressing 
in  terse  and  forcible  language  his  own  views 
on  some  agricultural  question  of  the  day. 

The  unique  feature  of  Rothamsted— which 
is  now  the  oldest  experiment  station  in  the 
world — is  the  long  unbroken  continuity  of 
the  investigations.  To  provide  for  their 
permanent  continuance,  Lawes  constituted 
by  deed,  dated  14  Feb.  1889,  three  trustees, 
to  whom  he  leased  the  laboratory  and  certain 
lands  at  Rothamsted  for  ninety-nine  years 
at  a  peppercorn  rent,  and  conveyed  to  such 
trustees  the  sum  of  100,000/.  as  an  endow- 
ment fund.     Under  that   deed  a  'Lawes 


himself  al  the  headoft  lie  move ni  l'"n - 

tMBtonting   the    Hothamsted  jubilee,    and 
l.li'1-.-    [iri  *i-ii1i'(i    by    iln'    iub- 

latibn  i,  whidi  spoke  of  Lama  n-  'i 

.     :  I :  >  ■  |i  ■    r  I  -.  I     ii-    well     I.1-.    (Ill'     111,1-L 

BCMatiBc    of  mir    publie    U-in' factors.'      Tlie 

8ejrtrn.it,   grimite    memorial,   and 
■OBi    lunad   societies,    both    l!riti-li    ud 
tottfiga,  with   which  l.nwas  was  connected, 
w.  re    |iv.-.'nti''l    ill    a   public    .-  r'.-in. -iiljiI    nt 
RotbtmSted    OD  89  July    1698,   over   which 

.Mr.  Herbert  Gtardrier,  HJ*.  (aft«rwtrdaLordi 

1 '  in  ^ln'Ji  ■!-..'  i.   r  ln-ti    iuini\[<T   I'M-   iiffrii'ullnr 

]]  resided. 

Lawes  wos  below  the  middle  stature,  nr 
was  cureless  in  matters  of  ilrwss ;  lint  liis 
rugged  iad  Mrikiriu  (ace  nt  onee  commanded 
attention,  and  his  exposition  of  his  experi- 
ments to  an  appreciative  listener  wee  most 
telling  and  instructive.  lie  was  fond  of 
deer-stalking  and  salmon-fishing,  and  until 
L89G  \vni(  i-t'^iiliirly  to  Scotland  for  pur- 
pose!* of  sport,  though  his  greatest  enjoy- 
ment was  in  his  farming  experiment.-:.  |[M 
found  time,  however,  to  interest  himself  in 
a  very  practical  manner  in  the  wll'ir.-  of 
the  villagers  and  labourers  at  llarpenden, 
00*1  Rot  Intrusted,  starting  in  1863  allotm 

Eirdens  for  them,  and  increasing  the  nt 
t  from  time  to  time,  so  that  they  r 
number  334  (see  'Allotments  tad  Small 
Holding'  in  Jwrnnl  R.A.S.L 
l-"il  :■>.  l-'nmi  tin'  beginning)  lie  guru  prizea 
for  the  best  gardens,  and  in  1867  he  built,  for 
the  allotment  holders  a  clubhouse,  managed 
entirely  by  tbemsedves  (ibid.  1877,  pp.  3*7- 
BB8)i  An. -mills  nt  supplying  the  various 
wants  of  the  labourers  at  wholesale  prices, 
on  n  co-operative  system,  commenced  in 
lS,'j'">,  mid  ('merles  hickem.  wrote  fur  t lie  first 
number  of  'All  the  Year  Round'  (30  April 
1859)  an  article  entitled  '  A  Poor  Man  and 
his  Beer,'  in  which  the  relations  of  Lawes 
(who  is  ealied  in  the  article  '  Friur  IWnn  ') 
and  his  labourers  are  described.  The  Tig 
Club  and  the  Hoar  Club,  started  by  Lawes, 
and  the  llarpenden  Labourers*  sin 
(subsequently  formed),  failed  after  n 
for  want  of  support  from  the  members,  hut 
the  clubhouse  still  exists  and  is  n  perma- 
nent success.  In  1858  Lanes  slutted  a  sav- 
ings bnnli,  giving  live  per  cent,  i 
deposits;  and  as  he  found  after  a 
if  the  bank  were  to  prosper  he  rat 
the  money  bin  i-u.-lum  In 

spend  Lti  hour  every  Saturday  evening  in 
this  work,  which  cunt  i lined  until  the  genera! 
introduction  of  post-ollicc  savings  banks. 

lied  em  31  Aug.  11100,  and  was 
buried  at  llarpenden  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  and  representative  assemblage  of  agri- 
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culturiiti  M  -t  Sept.  1000.  The  partmit  by 
Mr.  Heiknm.'i',  painted  by  .-nbscription  in 
18W3,  haiit'.-iiit  Rot  ha  mated.  A  Eaproductioti 
of  it  appears  in  the  'Journal  of  the  lioyal 
Agricultural  Society'  for  30  Sept.  HIM), 
with  a  oiiiinuir.  Lawea  natriodi  on  28  Dec. 
1842,  Caroline,  daughter  of  Andrew  Foun- 
taine  of  Warford  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  by  her, 
who  died  in  1*95,  left  issue  on.;  daughter 
and  one  eon,  Charles  Bennett  (A.  1843),  who 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy. 

[Journal  Royal  Agric.  Soc.  1900.  pp.  511-24 
(memoir,  with  portrait),  and  earlier  vols,  .juoti-d 
above;  Agricultural  Gaiette,  1  .Ian.  1888,  p.  13 
(autobiographical  note  of  liis  curlier  yours); 
Transactions  Highland  und  Agricutf  nml  Society, 
189fi  (portrait,  and  summary  of  eJ)vrimentM  ; 
Keminisoiues  of  Sir  Jolin  Lawss  (three  ariicles 
in  Agricultural  Gazette  for  IT  and  -Jt  Si.-pl.anil 
8  Oct.  1900.  by  R.  Warington.  F.R.S.,  a  fur- 
mer  assistant  in  (he  Kudeimsted  laboratory). 
Lawea  and  his  experimuuU  are  constant  ly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  agricultural  litenituro  of  the 
second  hulf  of  the  uineternlh  ceuturr.l 

E-C-r. 
LAYARD,  Sut  AUSTEN  HES1SY 
( 1817-1*!'-!  I.  excavator  of  Nineveh  and  poli- 
tician, bora  in  Paris  on  B  March  1817,  of 
Huguen.it  desi'eiit,  was  win  nf  Ik'iiry  Peter 
John  Layard,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service, 
and  of  .Marianne,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Austen  of  liarasgatSV  Daniel  lVlur  Layard 
[q.v.]  was  his  great -grandfather.  His  youth 
was  mainly  spent  in  Italy.  When  sixteen 
years  old  he  entered  the  office  of  bis  uncle, 
llenry  Austen,  who  was  a  solicitor  in  Lon- 
don, There  he  remained  for  sis  years,  but 
law  did  not  attract  htm,  and  in  1839  be  de- 
cided to  leave  England  for  Cevlon,  as  a  rela- 
tive living  in  the  island  held  out  to  him  a 
{rospect  nf  more  congenial  employment 
le  bad  made  the  acquaintance  of  Edward 
Mitford,  a  young  man  about  ten  years  older 
than  himself,  who  was  setting  out  for  the 
same  destination,  and,  as  Mitford  disliked 
the  sea,  they  hit  upon  the  plan  of  making 
the  journey  overland  through  Asia.  Leav- 
ing England  on  8  July  1839,  I^ayard  joined 
Mitford  at  Brussels,  and  thev  travelled  to- 
gether through  Itoumelia  to  Constantinople. 

In   August  1840  they  reached  Hamadan, 


.n  Persia.    In  the  following  year 

it  becani.'  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  fresh 
funds  from  home.  Having  written  to  his 
friends  in  London  from  Ilaghdari,  lie  de- 
w-ended the  Tigris  to  1  (asm,  and  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Kliuaislau.  His  expenses  were  not 
heavy,  as  he  adopted  the  Bakhtiyari  dress 
ami  travelled  alone  or  with  one  servant.    On 


returning  to  Baghdad  he  found  letters  from 
bis  friends  which  necessitated  his  return  to 
England,  and  in  the  summer  of  1842  he  set 
out  for  Constantinople  on  the  return  journey. 
Ou  his  way  he  spent  several  days  at  Mosul 
with  Emil  Botta,  who  bad  recently  been  ap- 
pointed French  consul  there,  ana  who  had 
already  begun  his  excavations  in  the  great 
mounds  opposite  the  city  which  mark  the 
site  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  Botta  had 
opened  trenches  in  the  largest  of  the  mounds, 
known  as  Kuyuniik,  and  Layard  visited  and 
examined  with  him  the  spot  where  he  him- 
self was  subsequently  to  undertake  excava- 
tions for  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

On  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  Layard 
called  at  the  British  embassy  to  deliver  a 
letter  entrusted  to  him  by  Colonel  Taylor, 
the  British  resident  at  Baghdad.  At  this 
time  the  relations  between  Turkey  and  Persia 
were  strained  owing  to  disputes  concerning 
the  frontier,  and  Layard  hoped  thathisrecent 
travels  in  Khuzistan  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  region  in  dispute  would  procure  him 
employment  in  some  form  or  other  at  the 
embassy.  His  first  reception  there  was  not 
encouraging;  but  when  his  funds  were  ex- 
hausted, and  be  was  about  to  leave,  for  Eng- 
land, he  received  an  offer  from  Stratford 
Canning  (afterwards  Viscount  Stratford  de 
liedelilt'el  [q.v.], the  British  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  that  he  should  travel  unofficially 
through  Western  Turkey  and  report  to  him 
on  the  state  of  affairs.  This  offer,  which  he 
readily  accepted,  was  the  turning-point  in 
I.ayard's  fortunes.  His  financial  difficulties 
j  ceased,  and  in  Canning  he  obtained  an  influ- 
ential patron  who  put  him  in  the  way  of 
]  his  future  discoveries.  Continuing  to  em- 
ploy Layard  privately,  Canning,  in  the 
spring  of  1844,  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
Northern  Albania.  Meanwhile  he  had  re- 
commended him  for  an  appointment  at  tbe 
embassy,  but.  as  the  suggestion  met  with 
opposition  at  the  foreign  office,  he  found 
other  employment  for  his  prottyf.  Canning 
look  a  keen  interest  inarclueology.  He  hod 
read  the  memoir  of  Claudius  James  Rich. 

6.  v.]  on  the  site  of  Nineveh,  and  when 
ay  aril  described  to  him  the  mounds  which 
he  had  examined  with  Botta  he  decided  to 
undertake  tho  exploration  of  that  site,  lie 
used  his  influence  with  the  Porte  to  obtain 
the  necessary  rirman:  he  paid  Layard  a 
salary  of  '2001.  a  year ;  and  he  placed*  at  his 
disposal  an  additional  sum  for  defraying  the 
cost  of  excavation  (see  Lajte-Poole,  The 
IJfe  of  Stratford  Canning,  ii.  137  f.)  In 
the  early  part  of  October  1845  Layard  re- 
ceived Lis  final  instructions,  and  left  Con- 
stantinople for  Mosul. 


ditinn    had    always    pointed    '°    ''"' 

■  ■'■■■  the  modern  i«mi  of  Mosul 

■  I    llir   ancient   eitv  of 

■■I.    Wiistenfeld,    Lv, 

■  ■  oof  r!i.'  first  to  examine 

in,   hi  1820and  1821  Claudius 

ho.!     begun    the    invest  iy-a- 

mounda  of 

.  ■!   [tebi-Ytmna  with   Nine»eh, 

to  undertake 

xc.nvatious  nt  Kuyunjik.     Dur- 

1  ■  13  he  opened  trenches 

d.  but  as  he  did  not  meet  with 

viuraging  results  he  transferred  bis  opera- 

■■■khi.il.  theiiteofDiirShamikin, 

Sugon  II.     The  fine  sculptures 

re  duo   up  l.-l  him  to  form  the 

i   belief  that   Khorsabad,  and    noi 

ite   of    Nineveh,  and 

ivanl   fell  into  a  sunilnr  error   when    he 

mouid  at   Nirarud  and  wrongly 

■villi  Nineveh.    It  was  not  until 

'   [mot  on  ;i(  Kuyunjik 

1  bsen  di.vij  I  Ireewicge 

wlinaon  [q.  v.] and others  that  Rich's  new 

•  once  again  acknowledged  to  be  correct, 

mnid  ww  afterwards  identified  as  the  site 

f  the  Assyrian  city  of  Gilali,     The  large 

nd  of  Nimnid,  to  which  Layard,  tnflu- 

d  byBotta's  want  of  success  at  Kuyun- 

ie  attention,  lies  near  the  village 

S  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  Tigris, 

■   twenty  miles   south-east   of  Mosul. 

■i  to  dig  there  until  the  summer 

■  .'veringwbat  were  subset]  uent.Ir 

pnrts  of   the  palaces  of  Ashur- 

i,  ana  Sbalmaneser  TI, 

situated    respectively    in    the 

rth-west   an  i  ■:-  and  in 

of  the   mound.     Layard   made 

;  ■  rts  uf  hi-  pro";ross  to  Canning, 
in  May  procured  from  the  Turkish 
runlent  u  letter  authorising  the  con- 
ions  and  the  removal 
jeets  as  might  be  discovered. 
(on  had  the  bas-reliefs  sawn  in 

■  n   their  Wright,  and  I  be  sculp- 
OIU  were  floated  down  the  Tigris 

hi  England.     Mean- 
■■ived    that     his    own 
•  would  not  suffice  to  carry  out  the 
toocess,    and    it    was    in 
"  uf   (in   representations  to   Sir 
I   ['•■■■!,  the  prime  minister  (see  Life  of 
.   I4fl   f.),  that    op 

tees  of  the  British  Mu- 

'■■  nude  a  personal  gift 

which   had 

l  iiese  Canning  gene- 

Taly   pnaenled     to    tha    nation,   and   the 

be    museum  availed  themselves 
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rurd    left 


Of  his  advice  with  regard  to  the  future  o 
duct,  of  the  escavutions. 

At.  the  beginning  of  November  I  8  10  work 
was  resumed  at  Nimrnd 00  a  mofi  ■ 

scale  lor  the   British  Museum,  an 

al.-n   superintended    excavations  at    Kal'at 

Skerkat   (the    site    of   the  cin    i 
and    Turn  few  weeks  in  the  following  sj 
ill     Knviiiijik.        In    June   1847   Layard 
M i.)si tl  for  England,  where  In-  prepared  ai 
count  of  the  oxcaval  ions  with  il.i 

of  Samuel  Birch  [q.  v.  Suppl."  of  the  British 

Museum.     'I'll  ■  ■!  -  Nineveh 

and  its  Remains  '  fl848-9>,  for  Layard  in- 
correctly )»-lji<ved  that  Nimriid  was  within 
the  precincts  of  Nineveh.  The  book  made 
a  great  sensation,  ami  in  recognition  of  his 
discoveries  Layard  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  university  of 
Oxford  on  6  July  1848.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
however,  that,  like  IWt.a's  '  MoKiiuii'tils  do 
Ninive,'  the  book  (tad  in  reality  little  to  do 
with  Nin.'vuh  or  its  remains. 

On  5  April  1849  Layard  was  appointed 
an  attach*  to  the  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, wbitber  he  returned;  and  in  October 
of  that  year  he  again  superintended  excava- 
tions for  the  trustees  of  the  Mrit  isfa  Museum. 
a  grant  of  3,0001  having  been  placed  at. 
tiii'ir  disposal  by  the  treasury  for  this  pur- 
pose. For  more  than  s  year  work  was 
carried  on,  and  palaces  of  Sennacherib  and 
Asbur-bntii-pul  at  Kumnjil;  mid  u  palace  of 
Sennacherib  and  Esnrhaddon  at  Nebi- 
Yunus  were  partly  uncovered.  In  the 
spring  of  1851  Layard  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  excavations  were  continued 
hy  Kawlinson,  then  consul  ge.ui.Tal,  mid 
I  la'  political  agent  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany at  Baghdad.  Layard  published  an 
looonal  of  mi  second  aeries  of  excavations 
in  his  work  '  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  which 
appeared  in  1868.  Layard 's  discoveries 
Ill-ought  bim  vorv  wid"  n.-putul  ion.  lie  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
London  in  |H.-,S,  and  in  I  '■  '■  '.  ■■■ 
lord  rector  of  Aberdeen  University. 

He  did  not.  return  to  Mesopotamia  after 
1861.  Thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  ti 
polling,  in  which  his  main  interests  wen 
confined  to  the  affairs  of  Eastern  Europe. 
On  7  July  1  *■"'-'  he  was  returned  as  a  liberal 
for  Aylesbury,  and  from  12  Feb.  I 
held  the  post  of  under-sec  re  tar  v  for  tontfa 
iilliuri  under  Lord  Pnlmerston.  He  repre- 
sented Aylesbury  untii  1857,  bill  while  he 
lu'ld  tlii'  .--m  lie  was  absent  from  England 
for  some  time.  In  1868  h- visited  al  Con- 
stantinople Lord  Stratford  do  Hedoliffe  [Sir 
Stratford  Canning),  his  former  patron,  and, 
prm ding  to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  follow- 
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ing  year  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
war,  witnessed  the  battle  of  the  Alma  from 
the  maintop  of  H.M.S.  Agamemnon.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  gave  evidence  before 
the  committee  of  inquiry  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  British  army  at  Sebasto- 
pol.  After  losing  his  seat  for  Aylesbury  at 
the  general  election  in  March  1857,  he  made 
a  tour  in  India  during  the  latter  part  of 
that  year  and  1858,  in  order  to  study  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  Indian  mutiny. 
In  April  1859  he  unsuccessfully  contested 
York,  but  in  December  1860  was  returned 
as  one  of  the  members  for  Southwark.  In 
July  1861  he  again  became  under-secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  in  Lord  Palmerston's  ad- 
ministration, in  which  Lord  John  (first 
earl)  Russell  was  foreign  secretary.  On 
Palmerston's  death  in  October  1865,  Layard 
continued  to  hold  the  same  office  in  Lord 
Russell's  administration,  in  which  Lord 
Clarendon  was  foreign  secretary,  and  he  re- 
signed with  the  ministry  in  July  next  year. 
In  December  1868,  when  Gladstone  had 
become  prime  minister  for  the  first  time, 
Layard  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  chief 
commissioner  of  works,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  privy  council.  In  November  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  resigned  that  office,  and  his 
career  as  a  politician  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  his  acceptance  of  the  post  of  British  mini- 
ster at  Madrid. 

Layard  was  in  agreement  with  Lord  Bea- 
consneld's  political   opinions   in   regard  to 
Eastern  Europe.    On  31  March  1877  he  was 
accordingly  transferred  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field  from  "Madrid  to  Constantinople,  in  suc- 
cession to  Sir  Henry  George  Elliot.     Within 
a  month  of  his  arrival  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  broke  out,  and  his  action  soon  became 
the  theme  of  excited  controversy  among  poli- 
ticians at  home.    His  sympathies  were  un- 
doubtedly with  Turkey,  but  in  a  despatch  to 
the  foreign  minister,  Lord  Derby,  of  February 
1878,  he  solemnly  denied  reports  that  he  had 
encouraged  Turkey  to  commence  or  continue 
the  war,  or  had  led  her  to  believe  that  Eng- 
land would  give  her  material  support.     He 
declared  he  had  always  '  striven  ibr  peace,' 
and  for  '  the  cause  of  religious  and  political  | 
liberty.'    In  June  1878  he  negotiated  the  j 
Anglo-Turkish   convention  for  the  British  J 
occupation  of  Cyprus.    In  June  1878  he  re-  j 
ceived  the  order  of  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Bath  as  a  mark  of  recognition  of  his  advo- 
cacy of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  imperial  views.  , 
In  April  1880  a  general  election  took  place  ' 
in  England,  and  it  resulted  in  the  resigna- 
tion or  ljord  Beaconsfield  and  his  ministry, 
and   in   the  formation   of  Gladstone's  se- 
cond  administration.      Thereupon  Layard 


received  leave  of  absence  from  his  post  at 
Constantinople,  and  his  official  career  came 
to  an  end.  In  May  Mr.  G.  J.  (now  Viscount) 
Goschen  was  sent  to  Constantinople  in  his 
place  as  special  ambassador  and  minister- 
plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain.  In  his 
later  years  Layard  lived  much  in  Italy, 
chiefly  at  Venice,  where  he  was  well  known 
as  a  social  figure  and  an  authority  on  art, 
which  had  always  been  a  subject  of  his  close 
study.  His  interest  in  Italian  art  was  very 
deep.  In  February  1866  he  was  appointed 
a  trustee  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  he 
became  honorary  foreign  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don on  5  July  1894.  His  remains  were  cre- 
mated and  buried  at  Woking  on  9  July. 
In  1869  he  married  Mary  Evelyn,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Guest ;  she  survived  him. 

Two  portraits  of  Layard  in  crayon  were 
made  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  tne  one  for 
Mr.  John  Murray  in  1848,  the  other  a  few 
years  later  for  Layard's  own  collection  of 
pictures;  the  former  portrait  is  reproduced 
in '  Early  Adventures '  ( 2nd  edit.)  A  coloured 
picture  of  Layard,  taken  in  1843,  forms  the 
frontispiece  to '  Early  Adventures '  ( 1st  edit.) 

Layard  made  a  greater  reputation  as  an  ex- 
cavator than  as  a  politician  or  a  diplomatist, 
but  he  was  without  the  true  archaeologist's 
feeling — a  fact  which  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  '  his  presenting  to  his  friends  neatly  cut 
tablets  containing  fragments  of  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  which,  of  course,  left  serious 
lacunas  in  priceless  historical  documents ' 
(Athenaum,  14  July  1894).  His  best- 
known  works  are  those  that  deal  with  his 
excavations.  The  excavations  at  Nimrild 
were  described  in '  Nineveh  and  its  Remains ' 
(1849, 2  vols.) ;  and '  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon '  (1858)  recounts 
his  second  series  of  excavations ;  these  were 
his  principal  works.  Drawings  of  the  exca* 
vated  bas-reliefs  were  published  in  two  series 
of  plates  entitled  *  The  Monuments  of  Nine- 
veh '  (1849)  and  'A  Second  Series  of  Monu- 
ments of  Nineveh '  (1863).  In  '  Inscriptions 
in  the  Cuneiform  Character  from  Assyrian 
Monuments'  (1861)  he  printed,  with*  Sir 
II.  C.  Rawlinson's  assistance,  copies  of  a  few 
of  the  monumental  texts  from  his  diggings, 
but  he  took  no  part  in  the  decipherment  of 
the  inscriptions — a  work  which  was  carried 
out  by  Rawlinson,  Dr.  Hinckes,  M.  Jules 
Oppert,  and  others.  In  1861  an  abridg- 
ment of  'Nineveh  and  its  Remains'  was 
published  for  the  railway  bookstalls,  under 
the  title  'A  Popular  Account  of  Dis- 
coveries at  Nineveh,'  a  second  edition  of 
which  was  produced  in  1867  under  the  old 
title, '  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,'  together 


with  a  companion  volume,  '  Nineveh  anil 
Ilahyloo.*  containing  a  similar  abridgment 
.  :  work.  In  !~o4  ha  wrote  a  small 
Nineveh  Court  in  the  Crystal 
be  published  an  account 
11  years  1839  and  1845 
(dTenturei  in  Persia, 
>,  anil  Babylonia'  (abridged  edition, 

Ijiynrd  also  wrote  milch  on  art.     In  1887 
KnglerV  Handbook  of  Painting;' 
mote  an  introduction  to  a  trans- 
'■■ 
I   '  Qudbooi   of   Home'  (1894). 

■  itributed  MHDfl  papers    to   the 
gs'ofthe   Huguenot  Society,  of 

■  .-.-  president,  mid  -■mie  of  hi- 
»  in  thu  House  of  Commons  were 
u  pamphlet   firm.       In  1*1*1   lie  WD 

ember  of  the  Institut  de 

lUtobiogTachy    in    layard'a 

:  -i  .!.\  Niuevah  and  its  Rr>- 

1    Ninervb  and  Babylon  (1*1 

uole'a  Life  of    Stratford 

ri.  ;    l,..nl    \Wrliir.-":.   Prefutory 

■  .i /.ridged  edition  of  L*yaid'i  Earlj 
i  !  Wumeii  of  the  Time,  13th 

he  Century  (1890);  Tim-B, 
i'ii-a*«m,  14  Julv  1894-1 
L.  W.  K. 
AYER.    JOHN    flSSBP-HUl),  Oam- 
antiqunry,  born  in  1585  or  1586,  mo- 
il hillings  Auibo  in  the  North  Biding 

■  ,  wc.fi  the  son  of  William  Layer, 
in  merchant,  by  his  wile  Martini, 
r  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Wanton. 

j>  educated  as  a  lawyer,  but  possessed 
■nl   wealth  to   enable  him  to  devote 

lis  time   to  antiquarian   pursuits. 

1  nl  Shepreth    in    i  In  m  bridged  ire. 

hipil  history  of  Cambridgeshire  is 
of  the  kind  written.     It 
d,  but  parte  of  it  are  still 
liriiixh   Museum    among 
e  Harleian  MSS.  (No.  6768),   which  con- 
ies •  transcript  of  the  portion  relating  to 
■   .it'  Anningfnrd,  Long  Siowe, 
h.NorthStowe, Chest  ert  on,  Wether- 
plowe,  and  among  the  Additional 
.-.:■;,  r-i'i,  .-,:i;,|l.    < >r h.-r 
i    i  ln>    Bishop's 
.  :  al   the  librarj  al  Wim- 
Ilis   extracts   from 
;.  ,p  nl"  Ely  are  in  the 
■  '  '.   MSS  o.-LM-oSi^), 
d  his  Cam:  ri  ■  in  I  lie  suinr 

:.   autograph 
lauacript    volume   by  Layer,  licensed  lor 

,  or  an  Alphabetical!  Abstract    of  all 


nab  Articles  and  Mutters  as  are  incident  and 
enquirable  <it  the  generall  quarter  Sessions 
of  the  Peace  or  otherwise  belonging?  to  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Pence,'  is  ill  the  library  of  Cuius  College, 
Cambridge.  It  is  a  handbook  for  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  is  dedicated  to  Sir  John  Cutts, 
'  Custos  roinlorum  for  (be  county  of  Cam- 
bridge '  in  li>'o\  In  an  epistle  to  the  reader 
mil  in-  i-  hi l(i- n  i  if  u  bunk  reeeui  ly  published, 
entitled  ■  'I'll.-  Colupleut  Justice,1  of  which 
Layer  was  the  reputed  author.  Tins  w..rk 
n  1 1— i  extant,  but  a  copy  of  a  legal  treatise 
by  Layer  entitle!  'The  Office  und  Duty  of 
Churehwardens,  Const  utiles,  anil  Overseers 
of  the  Poor '(Cambridge,  hill,  civo),  is  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  Library.  One  of 
Liner's  not  .'books  is  anion;,'  the  Lmvlinsiui 
.MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  til-  i7S'),  and 
another  entitled  '  Notes  of  the  foundation 
of  several  Religious  Houses  from  the  Col- 
lect ioni  of  John  Layer  '  is  In  I  Imlslvorth  MS. 
90  (pp.  158-60). 

Layer  died  in  1641.  He  married  in 
1611  Frances,  daughter  of  Robert  Btenu 
of  Maltou  in  Cambridgeshire.  By  her  he 
had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He 
may  he  truly  culled  the  father  of  Cambridge 
arclueology,  and  William  Cole  (1714-1782) 
[<|.v.l  owed  much  to  his  industry.  After 
Ins  death  his  manuscripts  eventually  fell 
into  the  hands  of  hie  descendant,  John  Eyre, 
who  Bold  his  estate  at  Shepreth  nud  came 
to  Loudon.  Eyre  was  afterwards  convicted 
of  felony  and  transported,  when  the  manu- 
scripts iv. -re  dispersed.  Several,  however, 
fell  int. .  Cole's  hands  and  were  incorporated; 

by  him  in  hit  collections.    An  undated  letter 

from  W.  Fairfax  of  Yorkshire  to  J.  Layer  is 
among  the  Bodleian  MSS.  I  Jtaielinnon,  B. 
450,  f  390). 

[Cole's  Manuscript  Collections  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire in  the  Ilritisb  Museum  Library; 
notes  kinnly  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Palmer  of 
Itoyslon  ;  Smith'.- Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  iu 
Caius  College  Library,  1349.  p.  21 1  :  Catalogues 
of  Manuscripts  in  the  linJI.  inu  Library.] 

E    1.  C. 

LEATHES,    STANLEY    (1880-1900)* 

behruist.  son  of  Cliahuicr  Stanley  Leathes, 
rector  of  Ellesborough,  Buckinghamshire, 
was  born  at  Ellesborough  on  111  March  1830. 
He  was  educated  privately  and  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  iu  which  university  he 
graduated  li.A.  iu  18fiS,  was  elected  "first 
Tvrwliiti's  Hebrew  scholar  in  IS5:i,  nndpro- 

led    M.A.   in    I8M.     In    L886  he  was 

elected  honorary  fellow  of  Jesus  College. 
Be  mi  ordained  deacon  in  1806  and  priest 
iu  1N">7.  and  w;.s  ninr.  ,ii,ie-:.ivelv  of  St. 
Martin's,    Salisbury    (1856-8),   St.  "Luke's, 


Leathes  86  Leclercq 

Berwick  Street,  Westminster  (1868),  and  j  Christianity/  London  (R.T.S.),  1877,  8vo. 
St.  James^,  Westminster  (1858-60),  in  which  12.  *  The  Relation  of  the  Jews  to  their  own 
last  parish  he  was  appointed  in  1860  to  the  Scriptures/  in  '  The  Jews  in  relation  to  the 
freehold  office  of  '  clerk  in  orders/  to  that ;  Church  and  the  World/  ed.  Claughton, 
of  priest  and  assistant  in  1865,  and  to  the  London,  1877,  8vo.  13.  '  Studies  in 
perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Philip's,  Repent  {  Genesis/  London,  1880,  8vo.  14.  Warbur- 
Street,  in  1809.  He  was  elected  in  1863  ton  Lectures:  'Old  Testament  Prophecy: 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  King's  College,  Lon-  '  its  Witness  as  a  Record  of  Divine  Foreknow- 
don,  and  in  1870  member  of  the  Old  Testa-  '  ledge/ London,  1880, 8vo.  15.  'The  Founda- 
ment  revision  committee,  in  the  labours  of  >  tions  of  Morality :  being  Discourses  on  the 
which  he  took  an  assiduous  part  until  their  :  Ten  Commandments,  with  special  reference 
conclusion  in  1885.  lie  was  Boyle  lecturer  ,  to  their  Origin  and  Authority/  London, 
1868-70,  Hulsean  lecturer  1873,  Bampton  j  1882,  8vo.  16.  'Characteristics  of  Chris- 
lecturer  1874, and Warburton lecturer  1876-  tianity/  London,  1884,  8vo.  17.  'Christ 
1880.  He  was  installed  prebendary  of '  and  the  Bible.  Four  Lectures/  London, 
Addington  Major  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  '  1885,  8vo.  18.  '  The  Law  in  the  Prophets/ 
1876,  and  instituted  in  1880  to  the  rectory    '       '  "  --    -—     ~ 

of  Cliffe-at-Hoo,  Kent,  which  he  exchanged 
in  1889  for  the  more  valuable  benefice  of 
Much    Had  ham,   Hertfordshire,  where  he 
died  on  30  April  1900. 
Leathers  churchmanship  was  of  the  mode- 


! 


London,  1891,  8vo.  19.  'The  Testimony 
of  the  Earlier  Prophetic  Writers  to  the 
Primal  Religion  of  Israel/  in  '  Present  Day 
Tracts/  vol.  xiv.,  London,  1898,  8vo. 

[Grad.  Cant. ;  Crockford's  Clerical  Director}*, 
1899;  Men  of  the  Time,  1895;  Times,  1  May 


rate  type,  equally  removed  from  ritualism  I  1900.]  J.  M.  R. 

and  rationalism  (see hj&TSmtyof the  Church,]      j^    CAR0N,    Majob    HENRI.      [See 
a  sermon,  London,  18b*,  8vo ;  Future  Pro-  \  Be         Thomas,  1841-1894.1 


bation,  London,  1876,  8vo  ;  and  '  Life  and 
Times  of  Irenasus '  in  Lectures  on  Eccle- 
siastical History,  ed.  Dean  Lefroy,  London, 
1896,  8vo).     He  was  a  sound  Hebrew  scho- 


LECLERCQ,CARLOTTA  (1840P-189S) 
actress,  elder  daughter  of  Charles  Leclercq, 
actor  and  pantomimist,  was  horn  in  London 


lar,  a  singularly  cautious  critic,  and  a  sober  '  about  1840.  A  brother  Charles  (d.  20  Sept. 
but  uncompromising  apologist.  The  follow-  I  1894)  was  a  member  of  Daly's  company,  and 
ing  are  his  principal  works :  1.  '  The  Birth-  I  well  known  both  in  London  and  >ew  York, 
day  of  Christ :  its  Reparation,  Message,  and  |  Other  members  of  the  family  were  connected 
Witness.  Three  Sermons  preached  before  ;  with  the  stage.  Her  sister  Rose  is  noticed 
the  University  of  Cambridge/  Cambridge,  i  below. 

1866,  8vo.  2.* '  A  Short  Practical  Hebrew  j  Carlotta  acted  at  the  Princess's  as  a  child. 
Grammar;  with  an  Appendix  containing  She  was  in  1853  Maddalina  in  'Marco 
the  Hebrew  Text  of  (leu.  i-vi.  and  Psalms  Spada/  and  in  the  following  years  played 
i-vi./  London,  1868,  8vo.  3.  Boyle  Lee-  '  Marguerite  in  'Faust  and  Marguerite/  El- 
tures'  (three  series) :  '  The  Witness  of  the  I  vira  in  the  '  Muleteer  of  Toledo/  with  other 
Old  Testament  to  Christ/  London,  1868, 8vo;  '  parts;  was  Ariel  in  the  'Tempest/  Nerissa 
'  The  Witness  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ/  Lon-  I  in  the  'Merchant  of  Venice/  Mrs.  Ford  and 
don,  1869,  Hvo;  '  The  Witness  of  St.  John  i  Mrs.  Page  in  the  'Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
to  Christ/  I^ondon,  1870,  8vo.  4.  '  The  \  sor/  Rosalind,  &c.  Her  original  parts  in- 
Evidential  Value  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles/  a  |  eluded  Diana  in  'Don't  Judge  by  Appear- 
lecture  printed  in  'Modern  Scepticism/  ances/  and  Mrs.  Savage  in  Brougham's 
London  (C.E.S.\  1871,  8vo.  5.  'Truth  and  '  'Playing  with  Fire.'  With  Charles  Albert 
Life ;  or,  Short  Sermons  for  the  Day/  Lon-  !  Fechter  [q.  v.]  at  the  Lyceum  she  plaved 
don,  1872,  8vo.  6.  'The  Cities  visited  bv  '  Zillah  in  the  'Duke's  Motto/  Madame"  de 
St.  Paul/  London  (S.P.C.K.\  1873,  H\6.  I  Pompadour  in  the  '  King's  Butterfly/ Lucy 
7.  'The  Structure  of  the  Old  Testament •  :'  Ashton  in  the  'Master  of  Ravenswood/ 
a  series  of  Popular  Essays/  London,  1883,  !  Ophelia  and  Pauline  Deschappelles.  With 
8vo.  8.  Hulsean  Lectures:  *The  Gospel  j  him  at  the  Adelphi  she  was  Mercedes  in 
its  own  Witness/  London,  1S74,  Svo.  j  '  Monte  Cristo'  and  Emily  Milburn  in '  Black 
9.  Bampton  Lectures:  '  The  Religion  of  the  I  and  White.'    She  accompanied  Fechter  to 


Christ:  its  Historic  and  Literary  Develop- 
ment considered  as  an  Evidence  of  its 
Origin/  l^ondon,  1874,  8vo.  10.  'The 
Christian  Creed:  its  Theory  and  Practice/ 
London,  1H77, 8vo.  11.'  Grounds  of  Chris- 
tian Hope:   a  Sketch  of  the  Evidences  of 


America,  returned  in  1877,  and  married 
John  Nelson,  an  actor.  She  played  with  her 
husband  principally  in  the  country  until  his 
death  on  25  July  1*879.  Thenceforward  she 
was  rarely  seen  in  London.  She  died  in 
August  1893. 
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Her  younger  sister.  Rose  Leclebcq 
(1845?-1899),  was  born  in  Liverpool  about 
184-5,  and  was  on  28  Sept.  1861  at  the  Prin- 
cess's the  first  Mrs.  "Waverley  in  '  Playing 
with  Fire.'  She  was  at  Drury  Lane  the  ori- 
ginal Mary  Vance  in  Mr.  Burnand's  '  Deal 
Boatman/  and  played  Astarte  in  '  Manfred ' 
(10  Oct.  1863).  At  the  Princess's  (August 
1868)  she  was  Eliza  in  ( After  Dark/  and  at 
the  Adelphi  Kate  Jessop  in  '  Lost  at  Sea/ 
She  was  Desdemona  to  the  Othello  of  Phelps, 
was  an  admirable  Mrs.  Page,  and  was  at 
Drury  Lane  the  first  Clara  Ffolliott  in  the 
4  Shaughraun.'  At  the  Vaudeville  she  was 
Sophia  in  an  adaptation  of  '  Tom  Jones/  at 
the  Ilavmarket  was  Marie  Lezinski  in  the 
1  Pompadour/  Lady  Staunton  in  'Captain 
Swift/  and  Madame  Fourcanard  in  '  Esther 
Sandray/  at  the  Garrick  the  Queen  in  '  La 
Tosca/  and  at  the  Strand  La  Faneuse  in 
the  'Illusion'  of  her  brother  Pierre.  She 
was  the  original  Evelina  Foster  in  'Beau 
Austin/  Lady  Dawtryin  the  'Dancing Girl/ 
Marchioness  in  the  '  Amazons/  Lady  Ring- 
stead  in  'The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly/  Mrs. 
Fretwell  in  '  Sowing  the  Wind/  and  Lady 
Wargrave  in  the  '  New  Woman.'  Her  last 
original  part  was  Mrs.  Beechinor  in  Mr. 
H.  A.  Jones's  '  Manoeuvres  of  Jane/  pro- 
duced at  the  Havmarket  on  29  Oct.  1898. 
She  played  this  character  on  25  March  1899, 
and  died  on  2  April.  Both  the  Leclercqs 
developed  into  good  actresses.  Rose  Le- 
elercq  in  her  later  days  had  a  matchless 
delivery,  and  was  the  best,  and  almost  the 
only,  representative  of  the  grand  style  in 
comedy.  By  her  husband,  Mr.  Fuller,  she 
was  the  mother  of  the  actor,  Mr.  Fuller  Mel- 
lish. 

[Personal  recollections;  Pascoc's  Dramatic 
List;  Dramatic  Peerage;  Scott  and  Howard's 
Blanchard ;  Hollingshead's  Gaiety  Chronicles  ; 
Cook's  Nights  at  the  Play;  Athenapum,  Era, 
Suntlnv  Times,  and  Era  Almanack,  various  years.] 

J.  K. 

LE  DESPENCER,  Baron.  [See  Dash- 
wood,  Sir  Fraxcis,  1708-1781.1 

LEE,  HOLME,  pseudonvm.  [See  Parr, 
Harriet,  1828-1000.1 

LEGGE,  JAMES  (1815-1897),  professor 
of  Chinese  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  son 
of  Ebenezer  Legge,  was  born  at  Huntlv  in 
Aberdeenshire  in  1815.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Aberdeen  grammar  school,  and  gra- 
duated M. A.  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in 
1835.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had  de- 
sired to  enter  the  missionary  field,  and  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  object  he,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  course  at  Aberdeen,  came  to 
London  and  studied  at  the  theological  col- 


lege at  Highbury.  In  1839  he  was  appointed 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  the 
Chinese  mission  at  Malacca,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  treaty  of  1842  enabled  him 
and  others  to  begin  missionary  work  in  China. 
In  1840  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Malacca,  which 
Robert  Morrison  [q.v.]  had  founded  in  1825, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  council  of  the 
university  of  New  lork  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1843  he  landed  in 
the  newly  established  colony  of  Hongkong, 
and  took  part  in  the  negotiations  which 
ended  in  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Chinese 
college  into  a  theological  seminary  and  its 
removal  to  Hongkong.  There  he  resumed 
his  position  as  principal.  His  health  having 
broken  down,  ne  paid  a  visit  to  England  in 
1845,  and  three  years  later  returned  to  Hong- 
kong, where,  in  addition  to  his  missionary 
work,  he  undertook  the  pastoral  charge  of 
an  English  congregation.  In  1858  he  paid 
another  visit  to  England,  and  in  1873  he  re- 
turned permanently  to  this  country,  resign- 
ing the  principalship  and  other  posts.  In 
18/0  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  in 
1884  the  same  honour  was  granted  him  by 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1875  a 
number  of  merchants  interested  in  China, 
and  others,  collected  a  fund  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Chinese  professorship  at  Oxford, 
on  the  understanding  that  Legge  should  be 
the  first  occupant  of  the  chair.  The  uni- 
versity accepted  the  arrangement,  appointed 
him  professor,  and  the  authorities  of  Corpus 
Christi  College  elected  him  a  fellow  of  their 
college.  His  inaugural  lecture  was  published 
in  1870.  At  Oxford  he  remained  until  his 
death.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Keble 
Road  on  29  Nov.  1897.  Legge  was  twice 
married :  first,  on  30  April  1839,  to  Mary 
Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Morison  ; 
and  secondly,  in  1859,  to  Hannah  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Johnstone,  esq.,  of  Hull, 
and  widow  of  the  Rev.  G.  Willetts  of 
Salisbury.    By  both  wives  lie  left  children. 

Legge  was  a  voluminous  writer  both  in 
Chinese  and  English,  and  did  much  to  in- 
struct his  fellow-countrymen  and  continental 
scholars  in  the  literature  and  religious  beliefs 
of  China.  He  bore  a  leading  part  in  the 
controversy*  as  to  the  best  translation  into 
Chinese  of  the  term  -God,*  and  published  a 
volume  called  'The  Notions  of  the  Chinese 
concerning  God  and  Spirits' (Hongkong and 
London,  1852,  8vo).  hut  the  great  work  of 
his  life  was  the  edition  of  the  Chinese  classics 
— the  Chinese  text,  with  translation,  notes, 
and  preface.  This  task  he  began  in  1841, 
and  finished  shortly  before  his  death. 
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The  publications  of  his  labours  commenced 
in  1861,  when  there  appeared  '  Confucian 
Analecta :  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  and  Great 
Learning/  and  '  Works  of  Mencius.'  There 
quickly  followed  '  The  Shoo-king,  or  Book 
of  Historical  Documents/  1865,  4th  edit. 
1876 ;  '  The  Shi-king,  or  Book  of  Poetry/ 
London,  1871,  8vo;  and  'The  Ch'un  Ch'iu: 
with  the  Tso  Chwan/  1872.  He  received 
the  Julien  prize  from  the  French  Institut 
in  1876  for  these  works.  In  1876  there 
appeared  'The  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese 
Poetry  in  English  Verse/  The  last  volumes 
of  Legge's  edition  of  the  Chinese  classics 
appeared  in  the  series  called  '  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East/  which  Friedrich  Max 
Miiller  [a.  v.  Suppl.]  edited  for  the  Clarendon 
Press.  To  this  series  Legge  contributed  vols, 
iii.  xvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.xxxix.xl.,  Oxford,  1879- 
1894,  8vo.  Of  these  the  first  four  volumes 
dealt  with  the  '  Texts  of  Confucianism/  and 
the  last  two  with  the  'Texts  of  Taoism/ 
Legge's  other  writings  on  Chinese  literature 
and  religion  were:  1.  'The  Life  and  Teach- 
ing of  Confucius/  London,  1867  ;  4th  edit. 
1875.  2. '  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Men- 
cius/London,  1875.  3.  'The  Religions  of 
China:  Confucianism  and  Taoism, described 
and  compared  with  Christian  it  v/  London, 
1880, 8vo.  4.  '  Record  of  Buddhistic  King- 
doms :  Travels  of  the  Buddhist  Pilgrim, 
Fa-hsien,  in  India/  London,  1886,  4to. 
5.  '  The  Nestorian  Monument  of  Hsi-an-fu 
in  Shen-Hsi,  China,  relating  to  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Christianity  in  China  in  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Centuries,  with  a  Sketch  of 
subsequent  Missions  in  China/  London, 
1888,  8vo. 

[Foster's   Alumni    Oxon.  1715-1886;   Brit. 
Mus.  Cat. ;  Men  oi  the  Time,  1895.1 

R.  K.  D. 
LEIGHTON,FREDERIC,  Babox  Leigh- 
ton of  Strbtton  (1830-1896),  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  was  born  at 
Scarborough  on  3  Dec.  1830.  His  family 
came  originally  from  Shropshire.  His 
grandfather  and  father  were  both  physicians. 
His  jjrandfat  her  James  (afterwards  Sir  James) 
Boniface  Leighton  was  invited  to  the  Russian 
court,  and  was  court  physician  under  both 
Alexander  I  and  Nicholas  I.  His  son  Fre- 
deric Septimus  (1800-1892)  was  educated 
for  the  medical  profession  at  Edinburgh,  and 
practised  successfully  until  about  1843,  when 
increasing  deafness  compelled  him  to  retire. 
He  settled  for  a  time  at  Bath,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  Scarborough,  and  finally  to 
London,  where  he  died  on  24  Jan.  18921  In 
spite  of  t  he  physical  disability  just  mentioned, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  social  talent  and  of 
most  agreeable  manners.    His  wife,  Lord 


Leighton'8  mother,  was  Augusta  Susan, 
daughter  of  George  Augustus  Nash  of  Ed- 
monton. 

The  young  Frederic  Leighton  showed  an 
early  love  for  drawing  and  filled  many 
books  with  his  sketches,  but  these  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  of  a  kind  to  impress  his 
family  very  profoundly,  and  his  lather,  it 
must  be  said,  disliked  the  idea  of  art  as  a 
profession.  While  the  boy  was  still  very 
voung,  his  mother's  delicate  health  gave  him 
his  first  chance  of  seeing  foreign  countries. 
The  family  travelled  abroad,  and  in  the  year 
1839,  before  Frederic  was  ten  years  old,  he 
found  himself  one  day  in  the  studio  of  George 
Lance  in  Paris.  From  this  visit  his  father's 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  possibly  nature 
had  made  the  boy  an  artist  appears  to  date. 
Dr.  Leighton  determined,  however,  that  his 
choice  should  not  be  limited  by  any  one- 
sided education.  In  London,  Rome,  Dres- 
den, Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Florence,  his 
education  was  pursued,  with  the  result  that, 
in  one  particular  at  least,  it  was  vastly  more 
thorough  than  usual  with  an  English  boy  of 
his  condition.  He  became  an  accomplished 
linguist,  speaking  the  four  chief  modern  lan- 
guages with  almost  equal  facility.  It  was 
in  Florence  in  1844  that  his  profession  was 
finally  settled.  Dr.  Leighton  consulted 
Hiram  Power,  the  sculptor  of  'The  Greek 
Slave,'  as  to  whether  he  should  make  his 
son  an  artist.  '  Sir,'  said  Power,  '  Nature 
has  done  it  for  you/  adding  that  the  boy 
could  become  '  as  eminent  as  he  pleased.' 

Work  was  begun  in  earnest  in  the  Acca- 
demia  delle  Belle  Arti,  under  Bezzuoli  and 
Servolini,  whose  influence  did  little  but  harm. 
Leighton  soon  left  Florence  for  Frankfort, 
where  he  resumed  his  general  education. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  finally  left  school, 
and  worked  at  art  for  a  year  in  the  Staedel 
Institute.  In  1848  he  moved  with  hisfamily 
to  Brussels,  where  he  painted  one  or  two  pic- 
tures, including  a  '  Cimabue  finding  Giotto/ 
In  1849  he  was  in  Paris,  copying  pictures  in 
the  Louvre,  and  attending  a  so-called  school 
of  art  in  the  Rue  Richer.  Leighton's  indi- 
viduality was  not  robust  enough  for  such 
constant  change,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  been  a  greater  artist  than  he 
was,  had  his  early  training  been  more  favour- 
able to  concentration.  His  real  and  serious 
studentship  began  only  after  he  left  Paris, 
when  he  was  already  in  his  twentieth  year. 
He  returned  to  Frankfort,  and  there  worked 
strenuously  for  three  years  under  Johann 
Eduard  Steinle  (1810-1886),  of  whom  he 
ever  afterwards  spoke  as  his  only  real  master. 
While  under  Steinle  he  painted  several  pic- 
tures, the  most  notable  perhaps  *  The  Plague 
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he  was  elected  a  royal  academician,  exhi- 
biting '  Elect™  ut  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon  ' 
and  •  Disdains  and  Ieanis,'  and  painting  a 
St.  Jer'iuti'  as  bis  diploma  [itcLiire.  In  187U 
the  winter  exhibitions,  which  owed  much  lo 
tail  advocacy,  were  started  at  Burlington 
House.  The  two  succeeding  summer  exhi- 
bitions contained  three  of  Leigh  ton 'a  best 
pictures,  lie' '  Hen-iil.-s  wrest  ling  with  Death 
for  the  liodv  of  Aleestis,'  'The  I'undottiere.' 
and  '  The  Summer  Moon.'  In  1873  he  paid 
a  second  visit  to  the  East,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  a  series  of  oriental  pictures,  'The 
Egyptian  Singer '  and  '  The  .Moorish  Gar- 
den being  perhaps  the  best.  The  creation 
by  which,  in  some  quarters,  Leighton  is  best 
known  had  its  origin  in  tnia  eastern  tour. 
lie  collected  a  number  of  lino  Persian  tile.-, 
and  was  smitten   with  the  desire    to  make 

appropriate  use  of  them.    Hence  the  lu ■ 

Arab  hall  in  bis  bouse  at  Kensington.  To 
the  next  few  years  belong  some  of  his  best 
pictures,  e.g.  the  '  Daphnephoria'  and  the 
'PortraitofSirlVliu.-.ll:iiit..ir(lH76),'Tke 
Mule  Lesson  '  i  1 877),  '  Winding  the 
Skein/ and  '  Nm.isicna  '  I  IS7S).  In  1S77  he 
burst  on  the  world  as  a  sculptor,  exhibiting 
the  'Athlete  struggling  with  a  Python,' 
which  is  now  in  l  In-  g»tlcrv  ai  Millbank, 

In  1878  Sir  Francis  Grant  fa.  ?.]  died,  and 
Leighton  succeeded  him  us  president  of  the 
Koyal  Academy,  the  nana]  knighthood  fol- 
lowing his  election  ['!■>  Nov.  1878),     As  pre- 


tactful,  energetic,  and  equal  to  every  social 
demand  that  could  In-  made  upon  him,  he 
filled  the  oflice  with  extraordinary  distinc- 
tion in  the  eyes  both  of  his  fellow-country- 
men and  of  strangers.  And  yet  the  y 
which  followed  bis  election  Wen  among 
the  most  proline  of  bis  artistic  career.  Be- 
nvirn  l-C^imi  Irs'lo,  wheu  his  activity  was 
abruptly  closed  bv  disease,  lie  painted  the 
two  hue  wall-pictures  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  .Museum  ;  he  completed  his  second 
statue,  'The  Sluggard,' which  now  stands 
tit  Millbnnk  as  a  pendant  to  the  'Athlete 
with  a  Python/  as  well  as  a.  charming 
statuette,  *  Needless  Alarms,' which  he  pre- 
sented to  Sir  John  Millais;  and  sent  the 
following  pictures,  among  others,  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  floval  Academy:  '  Bion- 
dina '  ,1879 ), '  Portrait  of  Signer  Costa '  and 
'Sister's  Kiss'  llXhUl.  his  own  portrait  for 
the  Ufnii  (1861):  •  Wedded,'  '  Dnvdreruns.' 
and    'Phryne   ut   Eleusis  '  ( IStfii)," '  Cym 


Hurl  [phigemV  (  18*41,  '  Portrait  of  Lady 
Svbil  PntDroee' (1886), 'The  Last  Watch 
of  Hero'  (1887),  'Captive  Andromache' 
(1888),  'Greek  Girls  playing  Ball'(18B9), 


Leighton  90  Leighton 

'  The  Bath  of  Psyche  '  (1890 ;  Mill  bank  was  not  a  great  painter.  He  lacked  both 
Gallery  ),' Perseus  and  Andromeda'  (1891),  I  temperament  and  creative  power,  and  had 
'  The  Garden  of  the  Hesperides'(1892),  and  ,  nothing  particular  to  Bay  with  paint.  On 
'  Rizpah'  (1893).  Hi*  last  important  works  '  the  other  hand  he  saw  beauty  and  could  let 
were  the  wall  decoration  on  canvas  for  the  us  see  that  he  saw  it.  He  was  clever  in  the 
Royal  Exchange, '  Phoenicians  trading  with  |  best  sense,  and  by  dint  of  taking  thought 
the  Britons/  finished  in  1895,  and  an  un-  could  clothe  his  intentions  in  a  pleasant  en- 
finished  '  Clytie/  which  was  at  the  1896  velope.  Occasionally  he  failed  disastrously 
academy.     On  11  Feb.  1886  Leighton  had    through  pure  lack  of  bumour,  as,  for  in- 


been  created  a  baronet. 

Early  in  1895  his  health  had  given  dis- 
quieting signs  of  collapse.  lie  was  ordered 
to  cease  all  work,  and  to  take  rest  in  a 
warm  climate.      Prompt   obedience  to  his 


stance,  in  his  '  Andromeda ; '  on  the  other 
hand,  the  frankness  of  his  objective  admira- 
tions led  him  occasionally  to  success  of  a 
very  unusual  kind  in  such  pictures  as 
' Summer  Moon/  'The  Music  Lesson/  and 


doctor  gave  him  temporary  relief  from  his  '  Wedded/  In  spite  of  his  training  under 
most  distressing  symptoms.  Sir  John  Mil-  '  various  good  draughtsmen,  Leighton  was  not 
lais,  who  was  himself  beginning  to  suffer  a  great  draughtsman  himself.  His  forms  were 
from  the  disease  which  was  afterwards  to    soft,  the  attaches  especially — wrists,  ankles, 

Srove  fatal,  took  his  place  at  the  academy  j  &c. — being  nerveless  and  inefficient,  a  fault 
inner,  and  did  what  he  could  to  lighten  which  was  accentuated  by  the  unrealitv  of 
his  colleague's  anxieties.  It  was  hoped  that  '  his  textures.  But  in  design,  as  distinguished 
these  prompt  measures  had  proved  more  or  i  from  draughtsmanship,  he  is  often  as  nearly 
less  effectual,  and  when  Leighton  returned  great  as  a  man  without  creative  genius  can 
to  England  late  in  1895,  the  immediate  '  be.  His  studies  of  drapery  are  exquisite, 
danger  was  thought  to  have  passed  away,  and  nothing  could  well  be  more  rhythmical 
On  1  Jan.  1896  it  was  announced  that  he  ,  than  the  organisation  of  line  in  such* pictures 
was  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  as  the  three  just  mentioned.  Leighton 
Leighton  of  Stretton.  His  patent  bore  date  '  contributed  designs  to  George  Eliot's  novel 
24  Jan.,  and  on  the  following  day  Leighton  i  of  '  Romola '  and  to  *  Dalziel's  Bible/  which 
died  at  his  house  in  Holland  Park  Road ;  {  take  a  very  high  place  among  illustrations 
his  peerage,  whhh  'existed  but  a  day,  is  '  in  black  and  white;  also  one  design  each  for 
un  ique '  (( i .  E.  C[okatwb],  Complete  Peerage ,  M rs.  Browning's  poem, '  The  G reat  God  Pan/ 
viii.  245).  Ho  was  buried  on  3  Feb.  in  St.  !  and  Mrs.  Sartoriss '  Week  in  a  French  Coun- 
Paul's,  the  coffin  being  inscribed  with  his  ,  try  House/  both  published  in  the  '  Cornhill 
style  as  a  peer.  Magazine.' 

Lord  Leighton  was  an  honorary  D.O.L.  ]  Lord  Leighton  delivered  biennially  eight 
of  Oxford,  a  LL.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  a  discourses  at  the  Royal  Academy  between 
LL.D.  of  Edinburgh,  all  of  which  degrees  j  1879  and  1893.  They  formed  a  series  tracing 
were  conferred  in  1879.  He  was  a  member  i  the  development  of  art  in  Europe,  and  deal- 
of  many  foreign  artistic  societies,  lie  was  '  ing  philosophically  with  the  chief  phases 
president  of  the  international  jury  of  paint-  ,  through  which  it  passed;  they  were  pub- 
rng  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878.  He  lished  as  'Addresses  delivered  to  Students 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  I  of  the  Royal  Academy/  London,  1896,8vo  ; 
Watercolours  from  1888  onwards.     He  was    2nd  ed.  1897. 

for  many  years  colonel  of  the  artists' regi-  '  The  contents  of  Lord  Leighton's  studio 
ment  of  volunteers,  but  resigned  the  post  in  were  sold  at  Christie's  in  July  1896,  when 
1883.  He  was  unmarried.  His  heirs  were  the  studies,  especially  those  of  landscape  in 
his  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  and  oil,  were  eagerlv  competed  for.  A  catalogue 
Mrs.  Matthews.  After  his  death  a  move-  of  his  principal  works  is  appended  to  the 
ment  was  set  afoot  to  establish  a  memorial  short  biograpny  by  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys,  pub- 
museum  in  his  own  house  in  Kensington,  a  '  lished  in  1900. 

project  which,  in  spite  of  controversy,  was  |  His  portrait  by  himself  is  in  the  famous 
realised.  A  large  number  of  those  drawings  collection  of  artists'  portraits  in  the  Uthzi 
and  studies  on  which  his  fame  will  rest  .  at  Florence;  another,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
perhaps  most  securely  in  the  future  have  R.A.,  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
found  a  home  in  what  was  once  his  studio.    '  London. 

It  is  recorded  that  Leighton  used  to  assert  (  [Times,  26  Jan.  1896  ;  Athenteum,  January 
of  himself  that  he  was  not  a  great  painter.  1896  ;  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  Frederic  Leighton, 
'Thank  goodness/  he  also  declared,  'I  was  P.R.A.,  by  Helen  Zimmern;  Frederic,  Lord 
never  clever  at  anything ! '  The  first  of  these  Leighton,  by  Ernest  Rhys,  1896;  private  in- 
assertions  was  truer  than  the  second.    He    formation.]  W.  A. 


KEUX,   JOHN    HENRY    (181» 

.  I  engraver  and  draughts- 


t.!i.     I*Il'.      After    studying    under 
■ 

■■■  for  k  iim«  as  aasis- 
unt  la  fail  blhuT.  Be  emrmred  the  plates 
lor  auiiv  works  of  nn  architectural  charac- 
ter, including  liuskin's  '  Modern  I'ainters' 
and  'Sun  i:ii.''g  'Studies 

:    t  -rtj_>l L-f i    Architecture1 
El.  Hartshoroa'a 
'Illustration*    of  Alnwick,   Prudhoe,  and 
Warkworth,'  IB67:  ami  Parker's  '  M-h.evil 
368,     'I'll-  Nor- 
sngiaB  governmi-at  employed  him  to  exe- 

"     I        ■.■■■■ 
K-uv  exhibit. -d  architectural  drawings  nt 
the  Royal  Academy.    I!''  contributed  papers 

on  umliinal  arms  and  armour  to  the  '  .1 

nal   of   the    ArduMlosicol    [netitirte'    and 

About  ISM  lie  retired 

years  be  acted 

a*  Biaii--  8    firm  of 

■  bicri   In-,    wife    wna    con- 

..  the  'Oxford 
:'".      He  died   at  Durham 
..i,   4    Fab.   1696,    and    wu    buried   in  St, 
Nicholas's  Church  in  thai  city. 

.  IBM  |       1-'    M.  0  i'- 
HAUBICE   (1811    189B1, 
n  'if  Limerick,  wan   born 
'■'■  ■  terfbrd,  where  bis  father  weB  a 
woollnn  merchant.      II"  wat  one  of  a  family 

■ 
Carn.-L-;iTi-Siii;-.       Hi-    education  began  at 
■  !.   i. hi  from  twelve  to  twenty  he 

Klege,  where  he   was   a 
■  !  William  CabiH  [q.  v.], 
a*  known  as  n  skilful   player  on  the 
iin  lb,- completion  of  bia  education 
lug   career    a*  a  journalist   by  a 
ii    u'iili  the  '  Tipper*  ry  Free  Press,' 

■  ww proprietor.    He  was 

ford  Chronicle,' 

■  t  irring  articles 

to  favour  of  the   agitation  against    tithes. 

waa  aslnbiisbitl,  ha  was  appoint  i<d  editor,  hut 


10  join  the  staff  of  the 

'  I-"   j' r-i i( M-i .-J h i r-   nl'    wliif'h 
...i.inii'f    ,1.  \ .'       During 

■  ■  ainan  made 
of  Father  Mathew,  who 

i  .ii/  friend,     At  the  end 
*r  bo  was  ii  I 

■ 


of  Enc  repeal  marameBl  it 
Xenagh;  nnd  O'Cotmell  in  a  monster  meet- 
ing a!  Limerick  iimioutieed  tin'  establish- 
ment of  tli e  'Tippetarv  Vindicator'  under 
Leniban's editorship,  in  this  pap  r  Leniban 
exposed  a  police  plot  known  as  'The  Shirjrou 
Conspiracy,'  and  obtained  the  di-missul  of 
(he  oeteetive  Parker,  who  waa  its  leader, 

iiii,I  "t'  eh-ven  polie.emcu  who  had  assisted 
him.  In  VMS  be  bought  up  tiu  '  Limerick 
Id  purl  it  '  iiimI  i  in-:. i-pi  ii  ii  i  nl  it.  with  the 
\  indientor.'  This  [Jiipcr,  puli- 
lished  nt  Ni -niic.il  it  ii' I  I, i  i  n  i -ii  i '1..  he  continued 
to  conduct  with  mat  ability  on  moderate 
nationalist  lines  til!  the  closing  years  of  his 
life. 

Lonihan  became  much  interested  in  the 
lii-lorv  of  Limerick,  mid  from  lime  In  Mm., 
wrote  for  hi*  paper  nrl  iclcs  dealing  with  I  be 
gradually  accumulated  much 
material,  and,  encouraged  by  several  well- 
known  Irish  antiquaries,  anionic  whom  he 
was  particularly  intimate  with  Eugene 
D'l'urry  o,.  v.'.  he  in  [806  published  at  the 
■UKgeition  of  1'iitricl,-  Leahy  [ij,  v.l,  areh- 
bi«lni]i  nl  l.'iihbi'l,  'Limerick;  ih  Hi-h. vi- 
and Antiquities,'  This  scholarly  and  well- 
written  vol  inn.;  superseded  the  earlier  works 
by  Ferrar  and  f'it/cerald  nnd  John  .[nines 
q.f.}  two  of  his  primary  au- 
thorities, the  papers  of  the  Key.  James 
White,  and  the  Limerick  manuscripts  of 
John  It'Alluii  i|.v,]he  had  in  hisown  pnsses- 
-ion:  mid  be  whs  one  of  the  lirst  who  bad 
ii !■■  ■■■:■■•  I"  (  be  mmiu-ciipi  works  of  I  lr,  Thomas 
Arthur  [q.  v.],  the  friend  of  Ware,  tie  also 
eotisullcd  the  elnirtuhiryof  Edmund  Sexton, 
nod  nlii. i lie  d  valuable  mutter  from  the  Care w 
MSS.  through  Lord-Gort,  and  tie'  papers  in 
the  possession  of  the  Hon.  John  Yereker, 
In  addition  io  Ihesen  lisl  of  ni'iirly  160  autho- 
rities utilised  for  the  work  i<  (riven  in  the 
preface.  Good  maps,  copious  append  ices,  mid 
tlm  index,  so  rare  in  Irish  books,  add  much 
to  its  nine. 

Lenih an,  besides  contributing  to  periodi- 
cals, wrote  an  introduction  to T.  F.  Arthurs 
'Some  Leaves  from  the  Fee-book  of  ;l  I'hv- 
>ieinn.'  1874, 8ro.  He  bad  collected  M*te» 
rials  for  histories  of  Tipperary  and  Clare, 
lull  they  were  iv  vcr  nl  i  1  i .- .  ■ .  T .  1 1. 
active  part  in  iiiiinii'ipiil  ntliiil's,  was  ninyoi 
of  Limerick  in  1S84,  and  was  named  a  jus- 
tice of  the  pence  by  Lord  <  I'JIagan,  whose 
friendship  hi-  enjoyed.  He  was  ■  member 
of  tli,,  EtoyaJ  iri-li  Academy  and  Intiaato 

with  man  v  of  it-  leadinj;  members.  He  died 
on  Br)  Dec,  1895  at  17  Catherine  Street, 
Limerick.  His  son,  James  Lenihan,  suc- 
ceeded him    as  editor  and  proprietor  of  hi- 
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[Limerick  Reporter,  31   Dec.  1895,  with  obi-  j 
tuary  notice  from  Limerick  Chronicle ;  Times, 
26  Dec.  1895 ;  Brit.Mus.  Cat.]     G.  Lb  G.  N. 

LENNOX,  Sib  WILBRAHAM  OATES 
(1830-1897),  general  royal  engineers,  fourth 
son  of  Lord  John  George  Lennox  (1793- 
1873),  second  son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Richmond,  was  born  on  4  May  1830  at 
Molecomb  House,  Goodwood,  Sussex.  His 
mother  was  Louisa  Frederica  (d.  12  Jan. 
1863),  daughter  of  Captain  the  Hon.  John 
Rodney,  M.P.,  third  son  of  Admiral  Lord 
Rodney.  He  was  privately  educated  and, 
after  passing  through  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  received  a  commis- 
sion as  second  lieutenant  in  the  royal  engi- 
neers on  27  June  1848.  His  further  com- 
missions were  dated:  lieutenant  7  Feb.  1854, 
second  captain  25  Nov.  1857,  brevet  major 
24  March  1858,  brevet  lieutenant-colonel 
26  April  1859,  first  captain  1  April  1863, 
brevet  colonel  26  Aprd  1867,  regimental 
major  5  July  1872,  lieutenant-colonel  10  Dec. 
1873,  major-general  13  Aug.  1881,  lieute- 
nant-general 12  Feb.  1888,  general  28  June 
1893. 

Lennox  went  through  the  usual  course  of 
professional  instruction  at  Chatham,  served 
for  a  few  months  at  Portsmouth,  and  em- 
barked for  Ceylon  on  20  Nov.  1850.  In 
August  1854  ne  went  direct  from  Ceylon 
to  tne  Crimea,  where  he  arrived  on  30  Sept., 
and  was  employed  under  Major  (afterwards 
General  Sir)  Frederick  Chapman  [a.  v. 
Suppl.]  in  the  trenches  of  the  left  attack  on 
Sevastopol,  and  had  also  charge  of  the  engi- 
neer park  of  the  left  attack.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Inkerman  on  5  Nov., 
having  come  off  the  sick  list  for  the  purpose. 
On  20  Nov.  he  won  the  Victoria  Cross  *  for 
cool  and  gallant  conduct  in  establishing  a 
lodgment  in  Tryon's  rifle  pits,  and  assisting 
to  repel  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  This 
brilliant  operation  drew  forth  a  special  order 
from  General  Canrobert.'  On  9  Dec.  he  was 
appointed  adjutant  to  the  royal  engineers  of 
the  left  attack.  He  acted  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Chapman  with  Eyre's  brigade  at  the 
attack  of  the  Redan  on  18  June,  and  was 
present  in  September  at  the  fall  of  Sebastopol, 
after  which  he  was  adjutant  of  all  the  royal 
engineer  force  in  the  Crimea  until  the  army 
was  broken  up.  He  arrived  home  on  5  Aug. 
1 856.  For  his  services  he  was  mentioned  in 
despatches  (Lo?idon  Gazette,  21  Dec.  1855), 
received  the  war  medal  with  two  clasps,  the 
Sardinian  and  Turkish  medals,  the  5th  class 
of  the  Turkish  order  of  the  Medjidie,  and  on 
24  Feb.  1857  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Lennox  was  adjutant   of  the  royal  en- 


gineers at  Aldershot  until  he  again  left  Eng- 
land on  25  April  1857  as  senior  subaltern  of 
the  23rd  company  of  royal  engineers  to  take 
part  in  the  China  war.  On  arrival  at  Singa- 
pore the  force  for  China  was  diverted  to 
India  for  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny,  and 
Lennox  reached  Calcutta  on  10  Aug.  On 
the  march  to  Cawnpore  he  took  part  on 
2  Nov.  in  the  action  at  Khajwa  under 
Colonel  Powell.  The  captain  of  his  com- 
pany was  severely  wounded  on  this  occasion, 
and,  Colonel  Goodwyn  of  the  Bengal  en- 
gineers having  fallen  sick  on  14  Nov., 
Lennox  became  temporarily  chief  engineer 
on  the  staff  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell.     In  this 

Coition  he  served  at  the  second  relief  of 
ucknow.  He  submitted  a  plan  of  attack 
which  was  adopted  by  Sir  Colin.  He  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  operations,  and 
the  relief  was  accomplished  on  17  Nov.  He 
continued  to  act  as  chief  engineer  in  the 
operations  against  the  Gwalior  contingent, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Cawnpore  on  6  Dec. 
He  commanded  a  detachment  of  engineers 
at  the  action  of  Kali  Naddi  under  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  on  2  Jan.  1858,  and  at  the  occu- 
pation of  Fathghar.  He  was  assistant  to 
the  commanding  royal  engineer,  Colonel 
(afterwards  Sir)  Henry  Drurv  Harness  [q.  v.], 
in  the  final  siege  of  Luckuow  from  2  to 
21  March. 

After  the  fall  of  Lucknow  Lennox  com- 
manded the  engineers  of  the  column  under 
Brigadier-general  (afterwards  Sir)  Robert 
Walpole  [q.  v.]  for  the  subjugation  of  RohU- 
khatid,  was  present  at  the  unsuccessful  attack 
on  Fort  Ruiya  on  15  April,  its  occupation  on 
the  following  day,  and  the  action  01  Alaganj 
on  22  April.  Having  rejoined  Lord  Clyde 
he  commanded  the  engineers  at  the  battle  of 
Bareli  on  5  May  and  the  occupation  of  the 
town.  In  June  Lennox  took  nis  company 
to  Rurki,  and  in  September  to  Allahabad, 
where  he  was  appointed  commanding  en- 
gineer to  the  column  under  Lord  Clyde  for 
the  subjugation  of  Oude.  He  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Amethi  on  10  Nov.,  and  of 
Shankarpur  on  the  16th,  and  at  the  action 
of  Dundia  Khera  or  Buxar  on  24  Nov.  On 
30  Nov.  he  left  Lucknow  as  commanding 
royal  engineer  of  the  column  under  Briga- 
dier-general Eveleigh  to  settle  the  country 
to  the  north-east,  and  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Umria  on  2  Dec.  He  com- 
manded the  23rd  company  royal  engineers 
at  the  action  on  20  Dec.  under  Lord  Clyde 
at  Barjadua  or  Chandu  in  the  Trans-Gopra 
campaign,  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Majaaua 
on  tne  27th,  and  at  the  action  at  Banki  on 
the  Rapti  on  31  Dec.  Lennox  was  included 
in  the  List  of  officers  honourably  mentioned 


iniiv  by  theeommander- 
:  ]'■,  April  18">*, 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  despatches 
■  I  campaigns  {London 
..■'  .).,:,  ,  26  May,  and 
He  wis  rewarded 
hi  brvve!  majority  and  a  brevet  lieu- 
|IMH(»  (TQlniMiIrjr  ind  recured  tbe  Indian 
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left  India  in  March  1869,  and  on 
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i  works  on  military  engineering  anb- 

_.     He  also  started  the  lioyal  Engineers' 
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ml  children  of  soldiers 

/  Ids   corps.     In   1868  he  visited  Cobleun 

reported    on    the   experimental   siege 
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was  on  a  committee  on  spade-drill 
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Montenegro  m  connection  with  the  armi- 
stice on  the  frontier,  and  arrived  in  Con- 
-tfiniinfipli'  in  December. 

In  April  1S77  he  joined  the  Turkish 
armies  in  Bulgaria  during  the  liiisso-Turkish 
war,  and  win  present  during  tin-  bombard- 
ment of  KUiopuii  in  June,  al  Sietova  when 
the  Hussians  crossed  I  he  Danube  on  21  June, 
at  the  bombii nil ne nt  of  Huschuk,  at  the 
battles  of  Karnhassankeui  on  30  Aug., 
Katzelero  on  ••  Sept.,  Bejin  Verboka  on 
21  Sept.,  and  l'vrgos  Metha  on  12  Dec. 
1877.  Hn  1«  Dec",  he  accompanied  Suleiman 
Pasha's  force  from  Varna  to  Constantinople. 
He  received  the  Turkish  war  medal. 

On  his  return  home  in  March  1878  he 
went  to  the  Curragb  in  Ireland  as  com- 
manding royal  engineer  until  bis  promotion 
to  major-general  in  August  1881.  From 
2  Aug.  188-1  he  commanded  the  garrison  of 
Alexandria,  and  during  tbe  Nile  campaign 
of  IflSJ  -.">  uriiiinisfd  (lie  h  tiding  mid  ilc-pati-li 
to  the  front,  of  the  troops,  the  Nile  boats, 
and  all  the  military  and  other  stores  of  the 
expedition.  From  Egypt  he  was  transferred 
on  1  April  1887  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  Ceylon,  hut  bis  promotion  to  lieu- 
tenant -general  vacated  the  appointment  in 
the  following  year,  uud  ho  returned  home 
via  Australia  and  America.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  K.C.B.  on  30  May  1601.  Ha 
was  director-general  of  military  education 
at  the  war  oIKce  from  22  Jan.  1893  until 
his  retirement  from  the  active  list  on  ft  May 
1895.  Great  energy,  unbending  resolution, 
and  mast  erf  ill  decision  fitted  him  for  high 
command,  while  his  kindness  of  heart  and 
Christian  character  endeared  him  to  many. 
He  wu  engaged  in  writing  a  memoir  of 
Sir  Henry  Hiirnes^'s  Indian  career  when  he 
died  in  Loudon  on  7  Feb.  1897,  and  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Brighton 
cemetery  on  15  Feb. 

Lt'imruc  married,  first,  at,  Denbigh,  on 
16  July  1801,  Mary  Harriett  (d.  22  Julv 
1863),  daughter  of  Robert.  Harrison  of  Pla's 
Clougli,  Denbighshire,  by  whom  he  left  a 
son,  Gerald  WJlbraham  Stuart,  formerly  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Black  Watch.  He  mar- 
ried secondly,  in  Loudon,  on  12  June  1867, 
Susan  Hay,  who  survived  him,  youngest 
daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Gordon  Sin- 
clair, eighth  baronet  of  Stevenson,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons. 

He  contributed  to  the '  l*rofessional  Papers 
of  the  Royal  Engineers'  papers  on  the 
'Demolition  of  the  Fort  of  Tutteah,'  '  The 
Engineering  Operations  ;lI  the  Siege  of  Llick- 
now,  1858,'  'Description  of  the  Passage  of 
tibeWet  Ditch  nt  the  Siege  of  strasburg, 
1870,'  and  other;..     Decompiled  '  The  Engl- 
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neers'  Organisation  in  the  Prussian  Army  Fawkes,  Esq./  and  on  24  Dec.  1891  in 
for  Operations  in  the  Field,  1870-1/  pub-  l  Cinder-Ellen  up  too  Late/  having  a  share 
lished  in  London,  1878,  8vo.  in  the  authorship  of  both  pieces.     He  was 

[War  Office  Records;  Royal  Engineers'  Re-  Paying  «J  the  burlesque  last  named  when 
rdn ;  Despatches  ;  private  sources ;  Times,  I  ne  WM  taken  ill,  and  on  7  Dec.  1892  he  died ; 
„  Feb.  1897 ;  Royal  Engineers  Journal,  April  |  he  was  buried  on  the  10th  at  the  Charlton 
and  May  1898;  Kinglakes  Crimean  War;  Offi-  j  cemetery.  Leslie  was  seen  on  occasions  as 
cial  Journal  of  the  Engineers'  Operations  at  the  \  Sir   Peter  Teazle,   Sir  Anthony  Absolute, 
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,,."-*».       «r  ji"  ;    *  %*     .  •,         •     •        v —  -re8e7  in  'Money.'    He  had  high 

Indian  Mutiny ;  Medley.  A  \  ear  s  Campaigning  i  gifts  in  light  comedy,  and  his  burlesque  per- 
in  India  18A7-8;  Thackeray  s  Two ;  Indian ^Cam-    formance8  often  haj[  more  than  ^UmAt* 
paigns;  Shadwells  Life  of  Lord  Clyde ;  Histo-  '  nnmaA*r      w;«  „,»:««  k:«  «~..-~  ~-j  u- 
JLl  X*rr*tiv«nf  th*  Turco-RiWn  War.  1878.  I  ^f^'      Hl8  Y?"*'  *»  ^^t  «!d   hl8  me" 


rical  Narrative  of  the  Turco-Russian  War,  1878,  I  ^^i^™  TSSf  T  "f"*""  ni* ' 
4to;  Official  Hist,  of  the  Soudan  Campaign  of  ™«*  a?1  *?.*? M*  ,him,foF  burie^ue^ 
,oo     c.  a ,  t.;»*o.  b„»u'.  paflMBfl  i  which  in  his  line  he  has  had  no  eaual. 


1884-6;  Army  Lists;  Burke's  Peerage.] 


in 


equal.    A 

good  portrait  is  in  Hollingshead's  '  Gaiety 
i  Chronicles/ 


name 


LESLIE,    FREDERICK,    whose     real  |      [Personal  recollections;  Hollingshead's  Gaiety 
-.me  was  Frederick  Hobson  (1855-1892),  .  Chronicles;   Em,   10    Dec.    1892;    Scott  and 
actor,  son  of  a  military  out  fitter  at  Woolwich,  j  Howard's     Blnnchard ;     Dramatic     Peerage ; 
was  born  on  1  April  1855,  was  educated  at  i  Theatre  and  Era  Almanack,  various  years.] 
Woolwich,  at  Notting  Hill,  and  in  France,  j  J.  JL 

and  under  the  name  of  Owen  Hobbs  acted  .  LIDDELL,  HENRY  GEORGE  (1811- 
as  an  amateur  at  Woolwich  and  elsewhere.  '  1898),  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
His  first  appearance  in  London  took  place  j  Greek  lexicographer,  born  at  Binchester, 
in  1878  at  the  Royulty  as  Colonel  Hardy  in  ;  near  Bishop  Auckland,  6  Feb.  1811,  was  the 
4  Paul  Pry.'  He  then  played  at  the  Folly,  :  eldest  child  of  the  Rev.  Henry  George  Lid- 
theAlhambra, the  Standard, and  the  Avenue  ,  dell  (1787-1872),  brother  of  Sir  Thomas 
as  Faust  in  '  Mefistofele  11/  Don  Jose  de  ]  Liddell,  bart.,  who  was  created  Baron 
Mantilla  in  '  Les  Manteaux  Noirs,'  Le  Mar-  .  Ravensworth  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV. 
ouis  de  Pontsabl6  in  '  Madame  Favart/  the  !  His  mother,  Charlotte  Lyon,  was  niece  of 
Duke  in  *  Olivette/  and  other  characters  in  :  the  eighth  Earl  of  Strathmore.    His  younger 


era 


op' — .- ~.     .  -  —      —    ~-  -   — --  -~~—    - — — . -  — — 

his  reputation  to  the  highest  point  it  reached,  '  Balaclava,  but  most  of  his  work  was  done 
and  sustained  comparison  with  that  of  Joseph  on  railway  construction;  among  the  lines 
Jefferson,  whose  greatest  part  it  was.  At  ho  built  were  the  Taff  Vale  and  Aber- 
Al      *,l~mbra  he  was  seen  in  the  *  Beggar  i  gavenny  line  and  *,u-  **-*■ 1:* *■ — 

at  the  Opera  Comique  in  the  'Fay  ,  to  Aylesbury.     ] 

jid  at  the  Comedy  in  the  '  Great    Street,    Westmii 
Mogul.'     His  first  appearance  at  the  Gaiety    (Times,  18  Aug.) 

took  place  on  26  Dec.  1885  as  Jonathan  Wili  '  Liddell  was  educated  at  Charterhouse 
in  *  Little  Jack  Sheppard,'  and  resulted  in  '  School  under  Dr.  John  Russell  (1787-1863) 
his  fine  comic  gifts  being  thenceforward  •  [q.  v.],  and  entered  Christ  Church  as  a  corn- 
confined  to  burlesque.  In  company  with  his  \  moner  at  Easter  1830,  being  appointed  by 
eminently  popular  associate,  Miss  Ellen  .  Dean  Smith  to  a  studentship  in  December 
Farren,  he  became  during  many  years  a  ,  of  the  same  year.  In  June  1833  he  gained  a 
chief  support  of  the  house,  appearing  as  \  double  first-class,  among  his  companions  in 
jNoirtier  in  'Monte Cristo,  Junr.,  Don  Coesar  ,  the  class  list  being  George  Canning  (go- 
de  Bazan  in  '  14 uy  Bias,  or  the  Blase  RoueV  vernor-general  of  India),  R.  Lowe  (Viscount 
the  Monster  in  '  Frankenstein/  and  many  Sherbrooke),  W.  E.  Jelf,  Robert  Scott,  and 
similar  characters.  In  the  composition  of  j  Jackson  (bishop  of  London).  He  graduated 
not  a  few  of  these  burlesques  he  took  part  ■  B.A.  in  1833,  Jl.A.  in  1836,  and  B.D.  and 
under  the  pseudonym  of  *  A.  C.  Torr/   With    D.D.  in  1855.    He  became  in  due  course 


Miss  Farren  and  the  Gaiety  company  he 
visited,  in  1888-9,  America  and  Australia, 
reappearing  at  the  Gaiety  on  21  Sept.  1889. 
On  26  July   1890  he  took  part  in  'Guy 


tutor  (1886])  and  censor  (1845)  of  Christ 
Church,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected 
to  White's  professorship  of  moral  philosophy, 
and  appointed  Whitehall  preacher  by  Bishop 
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The  date. 


rfien  Liddell  was  in  his 
year.  An  abridgment  of 
I  be  use  of  schools,  pub- 


\V'o*tniin»ter  School  bad   much  fallen  in 
number*  whin  Liddall  nndertc 
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.,  .newschool- 
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about  140.  Hewa*  in  many  respects  u  very 
remarkable  ruler,  and  bis  appointment  in 
1852  as  atnember  of  the  first  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Co h iasion  showed  the  confidence 
t- . . j . . > - d ■ . !  in  him  by  the  government,  of  the 
day.  But  tbe  hli,.uv.  ..f  r|Mi  commission 
formed  a  serious  addition  to  his  school  work, 
and  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  (aver,  no  milbr- 
tunato  result,  of  Dean  Ruckland's  sanitary 
reliiriii-.     Ii'.l    in  grave    an\lcl  il-.-,    nnd    In    a 

nrioua  diminution  in  the  nmioban  of  tfca 

boys.  Unable  to  carry  out  his  wish  In  inniv 
the  school  to  a  new  home  in  the  cmnh'v, 
and  elejjpairjnjsr  <>f  its  growth  and  sxpanaioa 
in  London,  Liddell  was  glad  to  accept  Lord 
Palmers  ton's  offer  of  the  deanery  Of  (  'liri-t 
Clturch  in  June  1  K5.5,  on  the  death  of  his 
.lid  chief.  Damn  Gaisford. 

lie  held  the  deanery  from  the  summer  of 
IH.jG  till  his  retirement  in  December  1891  — 
a  period  of  more  than  thirty-six  years,  a 
Longer  tenure  of  the  office  than  any  former 
dean  had  enjoyed.  It  oonrad  alaa  u  want- 
f id  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christ  Church. 
The  recommendations  of  tho  commission  of 
which  ha  had  been  an  influential  mnnU'r 
were  embodied  in  an  ordinance  which  In  - 
came  law  in  I83S,  under  which  tivn  of  the 
eight  canonries  were  suppressed,  mid  the 
powers  of  the  dean  and  chapi..-;- were  largely 
ciir(ailijd,  their  ancient  right  of  nominating 
tn  studentships  being  taken  away,  nnd  a 
board  of  electors  established,  consisting  of 
the  dean,  six  canons,  and  the  six  senior 
members  of  tbe  educational  stuff,  who  were 
to  examine  nnd  select,  after  open  competi- 
tion, all  students  except  those  who  were 
drawn  from  Westminster  School.  Instead 
of  the  old  number  of  101  students,  there 
were  fin  the  future  to  he  twenty-eight  senior 
students    (answering    In    some    n 

!  fellows  of  other  colleges)  and  fifty-two 
junior  et.udcnldiips,  twenty-one  annexed  tn 
Westminster  School,  and   the   MB)    open   to 

I  competition. 

'       This  ordinance  remained  in  force  till  1867. 

'  But  it  satisfied  nobody ;  the  senior  students 
especially  demanding  u  place  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  properly  of  their  house,  of 
which  the  dean  and  chapter  had  always  en- 
joyed the  sole  management.  Alter  much 
controversy  a  private  commission  of  five  dis- 
tinguished men  ra  appointed,  who  drew 
up  n  new  scheme  of  government,,  which  all 
parties  agreed  to  abide  by,  and  which  via- 
Mtbodiea  in  the  I  'brisl  I  'Inirrli  i  :■■  ■ 

(667.     i  ader  this  aoi   i  neir  goranJng 

body  was   created,  cousisling    of  i 
canons,  and  i-ouior  students,  who   .■■ 

did   malingers  of  the  property. 
The  rights  of  the  chapter— as  a  cathedral 
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body — were  at  the  same  time  carefully 
guarded.  Liddell  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  both  these  reforms,  and  lived  to  see 
and  to  guide  a  third  change,  which  came 
after  the  parliamentary  commission  of  1877, 
by  which  the  studentships  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  with  different  conditions  of 
tenure  and  emoluments. 

Dean  LiddeU's  time  will  alwavs  be  asso- 
ciated with  great  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  buildings  of  Christ  Church.  The  new 
block  of  buildings  fronting  the  meadow  was 


Lindley 

There  are  two  portraits  in  oil  of  Dean 
Liddell ;  one,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  is  in 
the  hall  of  Christ  Church.  This  was  pre- 
sented to  the  dean,  at  the  gaudy  of  1876, 
in  commemoration  of  the  completion  of  his 
twentieth  year  of  office.  The  other,  by  Mr. 
Hubert  Herkomer,R.  A.,  was  painted  in  1891, 
and  presented  by  the  painter  to  the  university 
galleries.  There  is  also  an  exquisite  crayon 
drawing  by  George  Richmond,  R.A.  (1868), 
which  has  been  engraved.    These,  together 


with  a  portrait  of  Liddell  at  the  age  of 
erected  in  1862-6,  the  great  quadrangle  was  twenty-eight  by  George  Cruikshank,  are  re- 
brought  to  its  present  state,  and  the  cathe-  j  produced  in  the  present  writer's  *  Memoir ' 


dral,  chapter-house,  and  cloisters  were  care- 
fully restored. 

In  all  matters  relating  to  the  university 
Dean  Liddell  exercised  considerable  autho- 
rity during  many  years.  The  Clarendon 
Press  owes  very  much  to  his  enlightened 
and  prudent  guidance  ;  his  refined  artistic 
tastes,  and  lifelong  friendship  with  Rusk  in, 
led  him  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  uni- 
versity galleries.  He  was  vice-chancellor 
1870-4,  and  discharged  with  singular  dignity 
and  efficiency  the  duties  of  that  important 
office,  which  had  not  been  held  by  a  dean 
of  Christ  Church  since  the  days  of  Dean 


(1899). 

[Memoir  of  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D.,  1809,  by 
the  present  writer.]  H.  L.  T. 

LILFORD,  Babon.  [.See  Powts,  Tho- 
mas Littleton,  1833-1896.] 

LINDLEY,  WILLIAM  (1808-1900), 
civil  engineer,  son  of  Joseph  Lindley  of 
Heath,  Yorkshire,  was  born  in  London  on 
7  Sent.  1808.  He  was  educated  at  Croydon 
and  in  Germany,  in  which  country  he  was 
afterwards  to  make  his  name  as  an  engineer. 
In  1827  he  became  a  pupil  of  Francis  Giles, 


Aldrich  (1692-4).  As  a  ruler  of  his  college  ,  and  was  chiefly  engaged  in  railway  work, 
he  was  somewhat  stern  and  unsympathetic  I  He  was  in  1838  appointed  engineer-in-chief 
in  demeanour,  but  he  became  more  kindly  :  to  the  Hamburg  and  Bergedorf  railway,  and 
as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  his  rare  and  it  was  in  the  city  of  Hamburg  that  the  en- 
noble presence,  high  dignity,  and  unswerving  |  gineering  work  by  which  he  will  be  remem- 
justice  gained  the  respect  and  gradually  the  |  bered  was  carried  out  for  the  next  twenty- 
affection  of  all  members  of  his  house.  He  :  two  years.  He  designed  and  supervised  the 
was  created  hon.  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh  Uni-  |  construction  of  the  Hamburg  sewerage  and 
versity  in  1884,  and  hon.  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  water  works,  of  the  drainage  and  reclama- 
in  1893.  On  Stanley's  death  he  was  offered  '  tion  of  the  low-lyin^  '  Ilammerbrook'  dis- 
but  refused  the  deanery  of  Westminster.        (  trict,  much  of  which  is  now  a  valuable  part 

After  his  resignation  of  the  deanery  in  of  the  city,  and  he  drew  out  the  plans  for 
December  1891  ne  lived  in  retirement  at  ,  rebuilding  the  city  after  the  disastrous  Are 
Ascot  till  his  death  there  on  18  Jan.  1898.  |  of  May  1842.  He  was  in  fact  responsible 
His  body  lies  at  Christ  Church,  outside  the  for  most  of  the  engineering  and  other  works 
southern  wall  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathe-  I  which  have  changed  the  ancient  Hanseatic 
dral,  close  by  the  grave  of  his  daughter  city  into  one  of  the  greatest  modern  seaports 
Edith,  who  died  in  1876.  of  Europe.    His  water  supply  for  Hamburg 

Dean  Liddell  married,  on  2  July  1846,  1  was  the  first  complete  system  of  the  kind, 
Lorina,  daughter  of  James  Reeve,  a  member  now  usually  adopted  on  tiie  continent,  and  his 
of  a  Norfolk  family.  Three  sons  and  four  sewerage  arrangements  contained  many  prin- 
daughters  survived  him.  '  ciples  novel  at  that  time,  though  since  com- 

In  addition  to  the  '  Greek  Lexicon,'  ,  monly  adopted.  He  left  Hamburg  in  1860, 
Dean  Liddell  published  in  1865  '  A  History  I  and  in  1865  he  was  appointed  consulting  en- 
of  Ancient  Rome/  2  vols.    This  work  was  I  gineer  to  the  city  of  Frankfort-on-Main.  He 


subsequently  (1871)  abridged,  and  as  '  The 
Student's  History  of  Rome  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Empire '  has  a  permanent  circu- 
lation. He  rarely  published  sermons ;  the 
best  known  of  them,  preached  before  the 
university  of  Oxford  on  3  Nov.  1867,  dealt 
with  the  philosophical  basis  of  the  real 
presence. 


designed  and  carried  out  complete  sewerage 
works  for  that  city.  Here  again  many  im- 
provements were  for  the  first  time  adopted, 
and  this  system  has  become  more  or  less 
typical  for  similar  works  on  the  continent. 
He  retired  from  active  work  in  1879.    He 

^'oined  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
.842,  and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
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::ii  activu  part  in  local  utlairs. 
churchwarden  of  All  Saints',  Wigan,  lie 
responsible    for    the    careful 
otaon  of  thai  charch.    He  was  founder 
pHudeol  of  the  Manchester  Church 
bicb  through  his  exertions  amal- 
*«insteil  with  other  similar  associations  and 
English  Church  Union. 
ill  this  body  Lindsay  was  president   from 
87,  and   I..'  devoted  himself  en- 

lly    to    the   work   of  the    [let ) . 

hese  years  he  lived  at    Brighton, 

187t)  he' removed  to  Loudon. 

nlid'.'  in-  rwMMhttf  in  ecclesiastical 

i-.mh  inesd   lurn  of  On'  untenability 

•iiniii.     His   wife    liml 

mil   the  Itomun  catholic  church 

..    1866,  and  on  a8  Not.  18B8 

Lmdaay  »«»    himself   received    into   thai 

cliurcb  by  Cardinal   Newman  at    tin.'  Bir- 

Oralory,      Hi'  gave  an  account  of 

n  the  intro- 

I"    !»    \i<-   •  Evidence   for  the 

London,    1870,    8vo).      In    that 

red  as  a  staunch  chani- 

i  i  laiins,  mi. 1  lie  flirt  tier 

mtpoanded  these  views  in  hi*  ■  I 

■    or  tin'  Umpire  Church  of  Jesus 

I!. 

(    Queen    of    Scots   in 

I,    fivo;   iv- 
i  iblel    i.   in   which  he 

Rl 
!  leer    Park, 
inherited   in 
lie  rareprivi- 
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whatever  house  lie  might,  be  living.    He  cHetd 

in   London   at   22   Klvfi-ion   I'lare.  i,'iieeii'" 

Jim.   I**.U.    II...  and  hi,  wile,  who 

died  on   SO  Aug.   1897,  were  buried  lit  St. 

I'll .■!-'    Iturunn  catholic  church,  Fulhatn. 

He  lefl  live  sons  aud  three  daughters,  of 
whom  tli"  eldest  son,  Mr.  William  Al'Min.lei 
Lindsay,  K.C,  is  Windsor  herald, 

Besides    lln     writings    mentioned    ahove, 

Lmil-in-  was  author  or  rarioui  minor  works, 

of  which  a  full  bibliography  is  given  in  Mr. 
Joseph  (iillow's  '  Dictionary  of  English 
Ostaolice.'  Phs  mosl  important  u  '  Th-- 
luiviil  Supremacy  and  Church  Emancipa- 
tion '  (  London,  IS6G,  Bvoj,  in  which  Lindsay 
di'liii'.'!  die  view  taken  of  the  establishment 
by  the  English  Church  Onion, 

[Work*  in  Brit.  Mua.  Libr  ;  Knglish  Cliureli 
Union  Calendar;  Barb's  Peerage  ;  Timca, 
30  Jan.  1892;  Manchester  (iuiirdmn,  1  Feb. 
1892;    Tablot,    lxxlz.    233;    House's    Modern 

English  Biography;  Oillow'a  Dictionary  of 
Bnguah  Catholics.]  A,  f.  I'. 

LINDSAY,  JAMKS  KdWMAS  (1799- 

■  inn   j ■  ii i.l   philologist,  was  BOM 

at  Cnrmyllie,  Forfarshire,  on  8  Sept,  17M, 
But  for  the  delieiiev  of  hi-  const  itulinn  he 
would  have  been  a  farmer,  like  his  father, 
who  apprenticed  him  to  a  local  band-loom 
weaver.  From  an  early  age  he  displayed  a 
taste  for  study,  and  nnil  rieiilrit.-il  ;il  St. 
Andrews  University  in  October  1X22.  work- 
ing at  his  trade  during  the  recess,  and  earning 
some  money  by  private  tuition.  Having 
finished  his  arts  course  he  entered  on  the 
study  of  theology  and  completed  his  curri- 
culum, but  was  never  licensed  as  n  preacher. 
He  had  gained  special  honours  in  mathe- 
matics and  physical  science,  : i ii.<1  in  1«29  be 
war.  nppointeil  lecturer  on  these  subjects  at 
the  \\  att  Institution.  Dundee,  aud  organised 
classes  in  electricity  and  magnetism.  In  a 
fragment  of  autobiography,  preserved  in  the 
Dundee  Museum,  he  states  that  on  Oersted's 
discovery  of  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic 
needle  by  an  electric  current  in  ]8aj  he 
'  hud  a  clear  view  of  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  telegraphic  communication."  The 
electric  light,  which  had  been  produced  and 


'many  contrivances  for  augmenting  it  and 
rendering  it  constant.'     In  the  local  news- 

Cipera  it  is  recorded,  on  25  July  1835,  that 
iurlsay  delivered  a  lecture,  at  which  he  ex- 
hibited the  electric  light,  and  foretold  that. 
'  the  present  generation  may  yet.  have  it 
burning  in  their  houses  and  enlightening 
iheir  Streets.'  Unfortunately  a  pliilile^i.  al 
craze  diverted   him   from   liis  experiments, 


Liads^Y  ps  Linton 

"^"LZj-  l.t  -:*t  ;.i_-t*=^:tt  in-  iibi  :•*•?: m»t  it-  *-ii*  port   be  retained    till   October   lt?^, 

>?s!f^*'i    i   •.-.■«  iiLrtijT-  ii__r.u:iry.  lh£    :r  wL**l  tin-  Earl  of  Derby,  then  prime  mini- 

i?£r   ii*    "i;i.i    •.•rrui  t:     :«:a.-iij-    l    •"«:•-  s:er.  conferred  uj»on  him  a  pennon  of  100/. 

t.'irutf ,  *^u  dii"  r.»iLTT.  fr.ta.  *vij:i  L?  *-i-  •  ix  reriimiTion    of  his  great  learning  and 

}*r*:  v.    .'iru^.    l   i-ri   rr?i*i-j  i.     7:»r  *-itrfc-»rd.:nary  attainments/    He  thencefor- 

3?".ev 'ZiLz.  t  ^ulT"-t  :■:  t  i^tltl^t  "u-  i-T^ri  wtr£  d*r<:i7<«d  himself  to  scientific  pursuits. 

til    •_.»  -jifr  :^=*r  ■■.  r..  :»i.-  _t  vl?  i:*  *.--zl-  J:«r  t«lt5   l*-fore  he    had   starved  himself 

\*T'fi  l:  i..*   i-t:i..  t^i  "iir  na-i  -*:■=-:  -  >  -jar  in    xnirht   purchase  books  and  scien- 

z*  •*   .z.   '.'■--.   l>^i~   X-«-ls-   l   r^zuL'.  •-.  ~ .tii    ir-in-menu.  and  when   disease  came 


-    Tl  -*»LV*  L  -*1     ll."*.1.." 


7:   -??'.-  u:i'i.  t.'-r    Li*  emaciated   frame  could   not 

:  --iri  :-  TLrrw  ::   off.     1e  lwfc?  he  became  seriously 

l-^    1- *   •  rV_"r:-.  L:-i^rl.»r^t_    r'LT-rroi^rr."  111_  ani.  aft*?  five  days"  extreme  suffering, 

>-  •-."  v-r-;.*«-   ::'  :ir  "^:ri  *  1-  n--r  li.  rrrj  !+  iir£  r-u  i!9  June,  and  was  interred  in  the 

->'-";    -\.-z-*-z-*.     Z-  I<>  Lt  T'-":  .?l-:  "v*"-*:*^  t*rmeT  err.  Dundee.     By  a  strange 

*.l*  *«_"._ r:.  -A-rTr;  Ia't.  l  :_.".  «:     :*  A-:r  -  rrr -r  iif  i^mbfioar  gives  1^63  as  the  year 

="- vx. •■*!  7  l -.;-■*,".:.:-:  iri  *■:  •.«-.?:  .-  :*!:■:>  ■:  Li*    sauil..     Despite  his   straitened  cir- 

y.z+t     Lr.:.  Iv.aI  t-= --..■-•>.  s._i  .:.  1^.1  -A  . -r^T-tnc**.  ;hr  library  which  he  left  was 

Tr-A-.tfc*-  •  _•_  ];^  ;-..--.  "L-ri  t:  L&Xtf.     An  "enlarged  photograph 

So  -rt.->    -  l--:^  ;.  ■:  Ili  It—   !L-TiV-l 'Lr  . :  L:s£sLy  i*  in  the  Dundee  Museum,  and 

y.^.Kl.r  y     i    -:.  -lr:-:r  .  rrl-jr-^L  •-  rx-  t  =.*r:Lr  V-*T   of  him.  by  George  Webster, 

;-:r.^:rr.*-  '-.  :.'.-   Is.-— r  «.=..    A*-  -:  -":  t  >slXt  ttl*  pre*rET~i  :  -  Dundee  byex-Ix>rd  IVovost 

"x-r    ■*■;;.     .:.-.    uz.1    :-    2*--::    'ti_*;     l:_ i  MsGrazy    :r,    l^lt^H.    on    the   centenary   of 

"•Vr>rr.  •-*    .:   jr--.Tl.-tl  rl-.-rl.  vl-rriTl_*.  LiiijAyf  binh.  and  is  in  the  Dundee  Pic- 

I:-  t i.r  *  J.i .:_ ,--:  Ad*. rr.li-r "  :: r  •'  >hv  1^4-"  :ur*  GLllrr. . 

Li;.d-4y    'i--..-r.>rd  i  r.r-n-  =.rTi>£    ::    >lr-  :-'.rr-k::;rilai:y^3pp]it^l.yDr.C.H.Lees; 

yrap:^y^-«t--«.  wLicLL-ca:l-i  :"--=.  jt  -  r;:*:L"^rrrr.  Ot*;Iu-hte   der    Phyaik.  vuL  ii. 

wraph    «-V.-*.r:f:  T-lrrrapl.       I^TTrii    :■:    t":.-  ^.w.ra:     Nirrit"*  I^air^  (Vlebritirt,p.   112; 

t'A'^fiTy-fo-jr  w;r*»  Thrn  "wri  :':rT-:".rjTip"-i=r  Kerr"*  W;rtls**  Telcsraphy:    Fabie's  Wirelfss 

h'r  -i^ ?•:-*■:•;  Tr.iT  !v.  w.-uli  "r.^   surH^irST:  T-lttfTariy.  -  S?1^  :  Dunire  Advertiser.  31  July. 

nA  hr'iir,],.^!  T:.a-  :":.-  r^-rr.  curr^cT.  s-v  -1 -J  *"»;:/ :*55.   :>  March   1>53.  7  Sept.   18«J»; 

4'rr.rt    \*r  »■*•'*  *  .  }%■•■*««—   r-r,-' «   •«   .■.—,-":  ^i-t-.ta:  .  r.  J  xz.i\tt  1S4H:  Ker«j«  of  the  BritUh 


a-.-Ary  *>;•:-.'  A.  II.  M. 

LINTOX.  ELIZA  LYNN  <1S22-180j 
I *•!•■*,  L;?.'J-av  pr.ip'iJ-rd  a  Trar>r;*l^r.::^  ■-!-.-    c-r-vr'.Ls:  ar.i  mi»o-:".ane«?u#  writer,  was  the 


liiii'l*'..      In    .'i    I'.-T'-.r    *■-•   tL-    'Nvrthrm 

Wa.-Lrr.a  Im:i-I«-  n-w^ip-ir.  ■■=  I-:  Junr        UNTOX.  ELIZA  LYNN  <1S22-180S)? 


lfiitf«:rv  on   oii<?  -id«?  of  the  Atlantic  and  a  was  an  infant,  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  youth 

rff.i'.'i\»ir  on   f  li«?  oth«-r,  u  current  could  be  was  5j*en:  uneasily  from  her  inability  to  ac- 

ii;i!--4-l  ilirou^h  thif  ociran  to  America  with-  conimodaxe  hers-If  to  the  id^asof  her  family, 

i. at .  win>.    Ili;rmt«;iit«'il  this  method  ofwir-.-  In  lS4o  she  dvparted  for  London,  provided 


i.*.:  titli-graphy  on  o  June  lKr)4.  and  during  with  a  years  allowance  from  her  father,  and 

I  wit,  v«-ur  mad**  «;xpi'riincnts  on  this  ]»lan  at  n.-solvod  to  establish  herself  as  a  woman  of 

Kiirl  i  Sri-y  d<H:k,  l)iiiidi:f*:  ucro^  the  Tay.  near  letters.    "With  little  knowledge  of  the  world, 

liuiidi'i*;   nii'l    at    I'ortK mouth.     Tlu;*  latter  sh>*  had  a  large  st ixrk  of  antique  learning  de- 

•-*.  ■••-nifii-iit-  ii  n-   r|i-crilj*'d    in    '  Chainbera's  rived  from  her  father's  library ;  and  her  first 


A|fi-f-iiiM'iils  ni.  Alx^rdiM-n  dorks,  which  wen?  and  '  Amymone.  a  Romance  of  the  Days  of 

liiphlvi-'iiiimeriili'd  liv  Lord  Uos«e,  Professor  Pericles*(3  vols.  1^48), manifested  vehement 

l-.iriiflnv,  and  Sir  ( J.  H.  Airy.  eloquence  and  brilliant  colouring.  Thesegifts 

While   Liud-Hiv  wiih  tliiia  i:.xpi*rimianting  were  no  adtHjuate  equipment  for  the  delinea- 

lie  wiih  living  in  extn«mi;  penury.     In  March  tion  of  modern  life;  and  Miss  Lynn's  next 

l*||    he  wiih  uppointed  iisiu-her  in  Dundee  novel, though  entitled  'Realities' (1851),  was 

|.rin«,n  lit.  a  Miliary  of  W)/.  ]M*r  annum,  and  (  universally  censured  for  its  glaring  unreality. 


a  Puis,  whan  she    remained  till  about 
abandoned    Action    for 

. 

ng  founded,  if  not  pre- 
cisely   upon    fuel,    yet     Upon    BUperetitiona 

Neepled  tin  ■""!  n(  ill'- 

■ 
finally  appeared  in  'All  tin 

I  16]  w  adit.  I88S), 

:1  L'.niiiil  the  friendship 

i  ad  bet  with  paternal 

bitterly  dissai  isiicd  wii  H 

and  criticised  it 

■  Sortb  British 

..:in  into  relation 

-   purchase  of  the  house 

.  which  she  hnd  inherited,     lu 

William  James   Linton 

graver.     Linton  was  q 

-  been  said  that  her  motive 

was  ft  wi.-l  -of  education 

children;  but  it  was  more 

■    mpliance  wilh  the  wish  of  the 

in  -be  hnd  nursed  in  her 

l«t    illness.      However   this    may   be,    the 

mutual  incompatibility  was  soon  apparent, 

■ml  the  parties  amicably  separated,  although 

Mr-,   Listed  viaited  her  husband  from  time 

■iiilhiri  departure  lor  America  in 

one  of  the  orphans  continued  to 

r.a>ide  wilh  her  stepmother  for  some  time, 

anil  she  never  ceased  to  correspond  with  her 

husband.      Shi'  also  wrote   a   Of 

th«  Lake <  .where  she  re- 

;  ii-,iiirm  with  her  line- 
Wad*  bj   "  ftrated.     Mr-, 
irut.ion  from  her  husband, 
returned  lo  tieiion,  adopting  a  manner  widely 
.'  her  Barly  works.     Hav- 
ing previously  been  romantic  and  imagino- 
inlraled  that  experience 
.    made  her  a    very   clear- 
headed  and    practical    writer,  excellent    In 
construction,    vigorous    in    style,     entirel) 
competent   to   meet   the  demands    of   the 
■verwge    novel- reader,    but     bereft    of    the 
■  i  which  bud  suffused  her 
■ 

0  i  he  generally  mecbani- 

01  her  talent,  '  Joshua 
i  published  in  1A73,  and 
litiona  in  two  years,  ie  a 

'or    is  no  reaped    irreverent  adapta- 

le  jto5.jit.-l  story  to  the  circumstances 

sing  tic   antithesis   be- 

'  the  survival 

!i  coin m mi ilfi  1 

which    irre- 

1:1c    (UmuUled    thought,       I  I>-r    other 


rriinii-kiiblf  book,  'Tin.-  Autobiography  of 
Christopher  Kirklnud'  ( 18N>  j.  is  remarkable 
indeed  as  achieving  what  it  is  said  that  even 
an  net  ol  parliament,  cannot  do — turning  a 
woman  into  »  man.  It  is  in  a  large  mea- 
sure hor  own  autobiography,  curiously  in- 
verted  by  her  assumption  of  a  masculine 
i  nl,  ajHirt  from  the  interest  of 
■  itself,  this  stran^'-  ; 
phosis,  once  perceived,  is  a  source  of  con- 
tinual entertainment.  It  gives  hef  own 
version  of  her  conjugal  incompatibilities,  «nd 
has  striking  portraits  of  I'nnizri,  Douglas 
Cook,  and  other  remarkable  persona  with 
whom  she  bad  been  brought  into  contact. 
Of  her  more  ordinary  novels,  all  popular  in 
their  dnv,  the  most  remarkable  were  '  Grasp 
your   Nettle'    [1866),   'Patricia    Kemball' 

( 1H71 1, 'Tin'  Atonement  of  Loam  Dundas' 
(1877),  and  '  I'uder  which  Lord:-'  (1879), 
Km.  Linton  bail  ii  special  talent  for 
jinininlisiu  ;  she  had  con tri tinted  to  the 
■  Morning  Chronicle'  as  early  as  1848,  and 
continued  it  member  of  its  staff  until  1851. 
Writing  for  the  press  became  mon:  and  more 
her  vocation  during  her  hitter  years.  She 
became  connected  with  the  'Saturday  lie- 
view'  in  lrtili,  Mini  for  many  years  was  a 
[iiiifh-vultn-il  contributor  of  essays  to  the 
middle  part  of  the  paper.  One  of  these, 
'  The  Girl  of  the  Period  '(14  March  1868),  an 
onslaught  on  some  modern  developments  of 
feminine  manners  and  character,  created  a 
great  sensation,  and  the  number  in  which  it 
had  appeared  continued  to  be  inquired  for  for 
many  years.  It  was  certainly  incisive,  and 
was  probably  though!  opportune  ;  but,  like 
her  kindred  disquisition*  unfriendlv  to  I  be 
cause  of  '  women's  rights,'  it  estranged  and 
offended  man  v  other  own  sex.  These  papers 
were  reprinted  as  '  The  Girl  of  the  Period, 
and  other  Essays'  (1883,2  vols.)  A  similar 
aeries  of  essays  was  entitled  'Ourselves' 
(1870;  new  edit.  1884).  She  contributed  to 
many  other  journals  and  reviews,  and  always 
with  effect.  In  1801  site  published  '  An 
i  i.i  in  ■■:  friends,'  and  in  1897  wrote  a 
volume  on  George  Eliot  for  a  series  entitled 
'Women  Novelists  of  Queen  Victoria's 
Reign.'  This  displayed  a  regrettable  acerbity, 
which  might  easily  be  attributed  to  motives 
that  probably  did  not  influence  her,  She 
waskind-heartedfliidgenernufl,  and  especially 
amiable  to  young  people  of  intellectual  pro- 
mise; but  her  speech  and  pen  were  sharp,  snd 
she  was  prone  to  net  upon  impulse.  She 
hated  injustice,  and  was  not  alwavs  suffi- 
ciently carefid  to  commit  none  herself.  Her 
Independent  spirit  and  her  appetite  for  work 
were  highly  to  her  honour.  Her  lost  book, 
My  Literary  Life,"  was  published  posthu- 
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Linton 


mously,  with  a  prefatory  note  by  Miss  Bea- 
trice Harraden,  111  1899.  She  usually  lived 
in  London,  but  about  three  years  before  her 
death  retired  to  Brougham  House,  Malvern. 
She  died  at  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  London, 
on  14  July  1898.  A  posthumous  portrait 
was  painted  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier  for 
presentation  to  the  public  library  at  Keswick, 
and  a  drawing  by  Samuel  Laurence,  taken 
when  she  was  twenty,  is  in  the  possession  of  ; 
the  Rev.  Augustus  Gedge,  her  brother-in-law.  ! 

[The  principal  authority  for  Mrs.  Linton's 
life  is  Eliza  Lynn  Linton,  her  Life,  Letter*,  and 
Opinions,  by  George  Somes  Layard,  1901.  See 
also  My  Literary  Life,  1899 ;  Men  and  Women 
of  the  Time ;  Athenaeum,  23  July  1898.] 

R.  G. 

LINTON,  WILLIAM  JAMES  (1812- 
1898),  engraver, poet,  and  political  reformer, 
was  born  in  Ireland's  Row,  Mile  End 
Road,  on  7  Dec.  1812.  His  father,  whose 
calling  is  not  recorded,  was  of  Scottish  ex- 
traction, the  son  of  '  an  Aberdeen  ship 
carpenter  with  some  pretensions  to  be 
called  an  architect/  His  younger  brother, 
Ilenry  Duff  Linton  (1812-1899),  who  was 
also  a  wood-engraver,  and  was  associated 
with  W.  J.  Linton  in  many  of  his  earlier 
productions,  died  at  Norbiton,  Surrev,  in 
June  1899  (Times,  23  June  1899). 

Linton  received  his  education  at  a  school 
in  Stratford,  and  in  1828  was  apprenticed 
to  the  wood-engraver  George  Wilmot  Bonner, 
with  whom  he  continued  for  six  years.    He 
subsequently  worked  with  Powis  and  with 
Thompson,  and  in  1836  became  associated 
with  John  Orrin  Smith  [q.  v.],  then  intro- 
ducing great  improvements    into    English 
wood-engraving.    About  the  same  time  he 
married  the  sister  of  Thomas  Wade  [q.  v.]  the 
poet,  after  whose  death  he  wedded  another 
sister.     He  now  began  to  mingle  in  literary 
circles,  and  to  make  himself  conspicuous  as 
a  political  agitator.     Under  the  influence  of 
his  enthusiasm  for  Shelley  and  Lamennais, 
whose  '  Words  of  a  Believer '  were  among 
the  gospels  of  the  time,  he  had  adopted 
advanced  views    in  religion   and  extreme 
views  in  politics,  and,  while  throwing  him- 
self with  ardour  into   the  chartist  move- 
ment, went  beyond  it  in  professing  himself 
a  republican,     lie  was  especially  connected 
with  Ilenry  Hetherington  [q.  v.]  and  James 
Watson  (1799-1874)  [q.  v. J,  the  publishers 
of  unstamped    newspapers,    and    in    1839 
himself  established  '  The  National/  designed 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  reprint  of  extracts  from 
political  and  philosophical  publications  in- 
accessible to  working  men.    It  had  no  long 
existence. 

In  1842  Linton  became  partner  with  his 


employer,  Orrin  Smith,  but  the  partnership 
was  dissolved  by  the  latter's  death  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  During  their  connection  Linton 
had  done  much  important  work,  especially  on 
<  The  Illustrated  News/  established  in  1842. 
He  was  also  active  in  literature.  Through 
his  brother-in-law  Wade  he  had  become  in- 
timate with  the  circle  that  gathered  around 
W.  J.  Fox  and  R.  H.  Home  in  the  latter 
days  of '  The  Monthly  Repository,'  and  with 
their  aid,  after  an  unsuccessful  experiment 
in  '  The  Illustrated  Family  Journal,  he  suc- 
ceeded (1845)  Douglas  Jerrold  as  editor  of 
'  The  Illuminated  Magazine/  where  he  pub- 
lished many  interesting  contributions  from 
writers  of  more  merit  than  popularity. 
Among  these  were  'A  Royal  Progress/  a 
poem  of  considerable  length  by  Sarah  Flower 
Adams  [q.  v.],  not  hitherto  printed  else- 
where, and  specimens  of  the  '  Stories  after 
Nature '  of  Charles  Jeremiah  Wells  [<j.  v.], 
almost  the  only  known  copy  of  which  Linton 
himself  had  picked  off  a  bookstall.  Their 
publication  elicited  a  new  story  from  Wells, 
which  Linton  subsequently  dramatised 
under  its  own  title  of  *  Claribel.' 

As  a  politician  Linton  was  at  this  time 
chiefly   interested  in   the  patriotic  designs 
of  Mazzini,  with  whom  he  formed  an  in- 
timate friendship,  and  the  violation  of  whose 
correspondence  at  the  post  office  in  1844  he 
was  instrumental  in  exposing.    The  chartist 
movement  had  passed  under  the  direction 
of  Feargus  O'Connor  [q.  v.],  whom  Linton 
distrusted  and  despised,  and  he  had  little 
connection  with  it ;  of  the  free-trade  leaders, 
W.  J.  Fox  excepted,  he  had  a  still  worse 
opinion,  and  continued  to  denounce  them 
with  virulence   throughout   his  life.     An 
acquaintance  with  Charles  (now  Sir  Charles) 
Gavan  Duffy  led  him  to  contribute  political 
verse  to  the  Dublin  'Nation'  under  the 
signature  of  *  Spartacus.'    In  1847  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  founding  the  'International 
League '  ot  patriots  of  all  nations,  for  which 
the  events  of  the  following  year  seemed  to 
provide  Ample  scope,  but  which  came  to 
nothing.    The  more  limited  and  practical 
movement  of  '  The  Friends  of  Italy '  was 
supported    by  him.    In  1850  he  was  con- 
cerned with  Thornton  Hunt  and   G.    H. 
Lewes    in    the     establishment     of    'The 
Leader/   which  he  expected  to  make  the 
organ  of  republicanism,  but  he  soon  dis- 
covered   his    associates'  lukewarmness    in 
political  matters,  and  quitted  'The  Leader' 
to  found  '  The  English  Republic/  a  monthly 
journal  published    and  originally   printed 
at   Leeds.     After  a  while  Linton  carried 
on  the  printing  under  his  own  superinten- 
dence at  Brantwood,  a  house  which  he  had 
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n   the   ljake  country,   since  cele-  | 
■  ■■,,■.'  nf  I; ii-.li tn,      He  hud 
ivt'J  Hi  Mitesidc  inXorthumber-  . 

■  ;,.-  well  us  III.-  intJniPite  friBiuisliip 
nth  Williwn  Bell  Scott  [a.  v.],  had  made  I 
him   acquainted   with   a    circle   of  seulous  I 

Ci  Conner*    at    Newcastle;     there 
published    anon y mo  11  sly   in    1M2   'The 
i  reedom,'  a   series  of  poems   in 
the  met?*  of  *  In  Metaoriam,'   which  gained  ' 
him  the  friendship  and  the  encomiums,  for 
out*    not    undeserved,    of    Walter   Savage 
Undor.     In  1855  '  The  English  Kepublic  ' 
wtf  discnnt  inued,  and  Linton  commenced  an 
artistic  periodical, '  Pen  and   Pencil,' which 
■  •■  ii  long  existence.    In  this  year 
he  lost  his  wife  and   returned  to   London, 
voting  himself  anew  to  his  profes-  . 
-inn,  he  firmly  established  his  reputation  us  ' 
;  best  wood-engraver  of  bis  day,  and  waa 
special  request  for  book  illustration.    His 
if  The  pre-liaphaelite  artists'  de- 
i'\'in'i  illustrated  Tennyson  were 
among  his  most  successful  productions ;    if 
DM  fclways  done  to  the  original 
.■■  (knit  wai  not  in  the  engraver, 
i'iit   in  the   imparfectionc  of  engraving  pro- 
oesses  upon  wood  before  the  introduction  of 
photography.     In  1858  Linton  married  Miss 
Etiin   Lynn,  the   celebrated    novelist,   best 
.■■■   bet  married  name  of  Linton 
Suppl."     The  union  did  nut  prove  fnr- 
-  ere  probably  not  unfairly 
tt.il  in   Mrs.  Linton's  autobiographical 
of -Christopher  Kirkland '  I  1886).    Ii 
:    m   in  amicable    separation,   in- 

■  disposal  of  the  house  at  Brant- 
wood  to  liuskin,  'pleasantly  arranged,' says 

■    i-miplo  of  letters.'     He  re- 
mained for  soioo  time  in   London,  following 

his  profession.    Thecovftra  of  the '  Cornhill 
aillanV  raagarines.  were  engraved 
by  biro  ;  he  brought  out  •  The  Works  of  De- 
ceased British  Artists,'  and   illustrated  his 
wife's  work  on  the  Lake  country.     In  IftflT) 
i  i  of  '  CUribel,'  with 
!  \  ones  of  re- 
powerful    narrative    in 
•  nf  Ores  villa's  sea-fight  celebrated 
'  Revenge,'  and  an  impressive 
-vmbolisiiig   his   own    political 
rations,  jiut  into   <  In-  mouth  o)  Henry 

.      !    in  I  'hrpStmv  t'ustli-'. 

In   November    IsiH;  Linton   went  to   the 
FIi     had   intended  only  a 
ha  project  for 
. niev  in   Italy,  hut   he  found  a 

■■■:■■  !-'■  (it'  lu-  nrl  opened 
.,'.  ho  in  i* ,  jiml  hw  mainly  devoted 

■ 


himself  at  Applednre,  n  farmhouse  i 
New  Haven  in  Connecticut,  gathered  dis- 
ciples around  him,  and  by  precept,  and 
example  waa  accomplishing  great  things, 
when  his  career  was  checked  by  the  intro- 
duction nf  cheap  'process'  methods,  inevi- 
table when  the  art  has  become  so  largely 
popularised,  but  always  regarded  hy  him 
with  the  strongest  objection.  At  first 
he  sent  his  blocks  to  New  York,  Inn  ulti- 
mately-bought a  press,  and  conducted  both 
printing  and  engraving  under  his  own  roof. 
For  the  literary  furtherance  i.f  his  views  on 
art  he  produced  'Practical  [lints  on  Wood 
Engraving,'  1*79;  'A  History  of  Wood  En- 
graving in  America,'  188J,  and  '  Wood  En- 
graving, a  Manual  of  Instruction,'  1884. 
During  n  visit  to  England  En  1 8*3  and  1*84 
he  begun  his  great  work  Called  'The  Musters 
of  Wood  Engraving.'  This  book  was  based 
upon  two  hundred  photographs  from  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  which  he  began 
in  1884  in  the  print-room  of  the  British 
Mnseum.  Returning  to  New  Haven  he 
wrote  his  boob,  printed  it  in  three  copies, 
and  mounted  the  photographs  himself,  and 
in  188"  returned  to  England,  bringing  one 
of  the  copies  to  be  reproduced  under  his 
superintendence  in  London.  The  work  ap- 
peared in  folio  in  1890. 

Meanwhile  his  private  press  at  Appledore 
had  been  active  in  another  department,  pro- 
ducing charming  little  volumes  of  original 
verse,  much  prized  hy  collectors,  such  as 
'  Windfalls,'  •  Love  Lore/  and  •  The  Golden 
Apples  of  Hesperus,'  the  latter  an  anthology 
of  little-known  pieces,  partly  reproduced  in 
another  collection  edited  by  him,  '  Hare 
Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries '(Xew  Haven,  \"f>, «vo).  In  1883 
he  published  an  r-s tensive  anthology  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  in  conjunction  with  R.  11. -Stod- 
dard. In  1879  he  wrote  the  life  of  his  old 
friend,  James  Watson,  the  intrepid  pub- 
lisher, and  contributed  his  recollections  to 
the  republished  poems  of  another  old  friend, 

'  In  1889  'Love  Lore,' 
Claribel'  and  other 
pieces,  was  published  in  London  under  the 
title  of '  Poems  and  Translations.'  A  collec- 
tion of  pamphlets  and  contributions  by 
himself  to  periodical  literature,  comprising 
twenty  volumes  (183(1-80),  and  entitled 
'  Prose  and  Verse,'  is  in  the  British  Museum 
Library,  After  hit  final  return  to  America 
in  18*2,  though  upwards  of  eighty,  he 
produced  a  life  of  Whittier  in  the  '  Great 
Writers '  series  (1893),  and  his  own  'Me- 
mori.r-,'  an  autobiography  full  of  spirit  and 
huovancv,  which  might  with  advantage 
have  been  mow   full,  in   1895.     He  died  at 
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■••"•   li«.  «lt..,vi,in|r  |M.rilli,.-  11    imrtii.r;   h«  ltiifaer(l^^.la'*P»,8v0)-     In  InW  he  mar- 

iit  *■  I      ,,,,n  nnmniKi  m  |h*U.    For  a  period  r"u-d  Ellen  Brooker.  second  daughter  of  Lionel 

'"lily  mi   vi-iir*  lui.  ilnvH  w«n-  di-  voted  John  Beale,  and  sister  of  Dr.  Lionel  S.Beale. 
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Ancient  Greek  history  and  art  were  the  sub-  |  (privately  printed).  3. *  The  Portland  Vase/ 
jecta  of  his  next  two  publications,  perhaps  (  London,  1848,  8vo.  4.  '  Homer,  his  Art 
the  most  generally  interesting  of  his  writings:  i  and  Age/  London,  1848,  8vo  (Nos.  3  and 
'The  History  of  bicily  to  the  Athenian  War,  4  reprinted  from  the  '  Classical  Museum '). 
with  Elucidations  of  the  Sicilian  Odes  of  |  5.  '  The  Eleventh  of  Pindar's  Pythian  Odes,* 
Pindar'  (1872,  8vo),  and  'The  Age  of  Peri-  |  London,  1849,  8vo.  6.  •  On  the  Homeric 
cles :  a  History  of  the  Politics  and  Arts  of  ,  Design  of  the  Shield  of  Achilles/  London, 
Greece  from  the  Persian  to  the  Peloponne-  1  1854,  large  8vo.  7.  '  Pindar  and  Themisto- 
sian  War*  (1875,  2  vols.  8vo),  the  last  a  .  cles/  London,  1862,  8vo(a  prose  translation 
complete  conception  of  the  social  life  and  |  of  Pindar's  eighth  Nemean  ode).  8. 'Panics 
art  of  Greece  at  its  highest  point.  In  1882  1  and  their  Panaceas :  the  Theory  of  Money, 
he  delivered  four  lectures  on  the  'Iliad  *  and  Metallic  or  Paper,  in  relation  to  Healthy 
'  Odyssey  'at  the  Royal  Institution,  of  which  or  Disturbed  Interchange/  London,  1869, 
body  he  acted  as  one  of  the  managers  from  j  8vo.  9.  '  Shakespeare's  "  Much  Ado  about 
1879  to  1881.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  ,  Nothing/'  now  first  published  in  fully  re- 
the  Athenaeum  Club  in  1875,  and  for  many  .  covered  Metrical  Form  with  a  Prefatory 
years  was  an  active  member  of  the  com-  :  Essay/  London,  1884,  8vo  (he  contended 
mittee  of  the  London  Library.  He  was  a  1  that  all  the  plays  were  written  in  blank 
correspondent  of  the  archaeological  societies  j  verse).  10.  'Elijah  Fenton :  his  Poetry  and 
of  Rome  and  Palermo.  1  Friends/  Lond.  1894,  sm.  8vo  (posthumous). 

Lloyd  died  at  43  Upper  Gloucester  Place,  1      Lloyd  contributed   many  articles  to  the 


was  bequeathed  to  the  Society  of  Dilettanti 
(Citst,  History,  p.  236).  Another  portrait 
by  Sir  William  Richmond,  R.A.,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  family. 


lenic  Studies/  and,  although  he  published 
much,  left  behind  a  great  quantity  of  un- 
printed  manuscripts,  among  them  being 
'The  Battles  of    the  Ancients' — military 


Watkiss  Lloyd  was  a  remarkable  instance  j  history  always  attracted  him — others,  be- 
of  a  lifelong  devotion  to  learning,  stamped  I  queathed  to  the  British  Museum,  include  'A 
by  disinterested  self-denial.  Without  a  1  Further  History  of  Greece/  treating  of  the 
university  training,  and  never  recognised  |  later  Athenian  wars;  'The  Century  of  Mi- 
by  any  academic  body,  he  had  the  strong  chael  Angelo/  a  treatise  on  'The  Nature  of 
qualities  and  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Man/  '  Shakespeare's  Plays  metrically  ar- 
self-taught.  His  books  manifest  con-  ranged/ 'Essays  on  the  Plays  of -Eschylus 
scientious  industry,  originality,  and  sound  and  Sophocles/  and  upon  the  Xeopla- 
scholarship;  but  while  his  judgment  was  tonists,  a  translation  of  the  Homeric  poems 
solid  and  his  thought  clear,  he  was  not  en-  in  free  hexameters,  translations  of  Theo- 
dowed  with  the  faculty  of  expressing  his  critus,  Bion,  and  the  odes  of  Pindar,  besides 
ideas  in  attractive  literarv  form.  Power  of  materials  for  the  history  of  architecture, 
condensation  and  artistic  arrangement  of  painting,  and  sculpture, 
materials  were  wanting.  One  half  of  his  life  [Information  from  Col.  K.  M.  Lloyd ;  see 
was  passed  in  solitude,  but  during  the  last  ,  also  Memoir  hy  Sophia  Beale,  with  list  of  works 
half  he  mixed  in  the  world,  and  the  angu-  and  photogravure  portrait  included  in  Lloyd's 
larities  of  the  student  became  softened.  (  Elijah  Fenton,  1894;  Times,  '27  Dec.  1893  and 
He  was  a  charming  talker,  modest,  unpe-  17  Jan.  1894;  Athenwum,  30  Dee.  1893,  p.916; 
dantic,  and  a  staunch  friend.  In  personal  Architect,  23  Dec.  1893,  ]».  399;  Publishers' 
appearance  he  was  tall  and  impressive  ;  even  Circular,  3i>  Dee.,  p.  752  :  Allibones  Diet,  of 
to  the  end  he  was  strikingly  upright  in  car-  English  Literature  1870,  11  1111;  Kirks 
riage,  and  showed  few  outward  signs  of  his  s»n»l.  to  Aliihone.  1891,  11.  1010.]  II.  R.  T. 
advanced  age.  LOCH,    IIEXHY    BR'H'GIIAM,    first 

Besides  the  books  above  mentioned,  he  Baron  Lock  of  Drylaw  (1827-1900),  born 
published:  1.  'Explanation  of  the  Groups  on  23  May  1827,  was  the  son  of  James 
in  the  Western  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon,'  Loch,  M.P.,  of  Drylaw  in  the  county  of 
London,  1847,  8vo  (from  'Classical  Mu-  Midlothian,  by  his  wife  Ann,  the  daughter 
seum/  pt.  18);  'The  Central  Group  of  the  of  Patrick  Orr.  lie  entered  th»*  royal  navy 
Panathenaic  Frieze'  (from  'Trans.  Hoy.  in  1840,  but  left  it  as  a  midshipman  in  1842 
Soc.  Lit.'  n.s.  vol.  v.  1854);  'The  Eastern  and  was  gazetted  to  the  3rd  Bengal  cavalry 
Pediment  of  the  Parthenon '  (from  ib.  n.s.  in  1844.  Though  only  seventeen  years  of 
vol.  vii.  1862).  2.  'Artemis  Elaphebolos:  '  age,  he  was  chosen  by  Lord  (lough  as  his 
an  Archaeological  Essay/  London,  1847, 8vo  1  aide-de-camp,  and  in  that  capacity  served 
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through  the  Sutlej  campaign  of  1845.  In 
1850  he  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the 
famous  irregular  corps,  Skinner's  Horse.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  his  gift  of 
managing  Asiatic  soldiery  led  to  his  being 
selected  in  1854  to  proceed  to  Bulgaria  and 
assist  in  organising  the  Turkish  horse.  He 
served  throughout  the  war,  and  at  its  close  he 
was  signalled  out  for  the  employment  which 
was  destined  to  close  his  military  career.    In 

1857  James  Bruce,  eighth  earl  of  ElginTq.v.] 
was  despatched  on  a  special  embassy  to  China 
to  arrange,  as  was  supposed,  the  final  terms 
of  settlement  of  the  war  that  was  then  raging, 
and  Captain  Loch  was  attached  to  his  stuff. 
He  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Canton  on 
28  Dec.  and  the  seizure  of  Commissioner 
Yeh,  and  he  subsequently  proceeded  with 
Lord  Elgin  on  his  mission  to  Japan,  and  in 

1858  he  was  sent  back  to  England  with  the 
treaty  of  Yeddo,  concluded  by  Great  Britain 
with  that  country.  In  1860  the  failure  to 
obtain  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin and  the  repulse  of  the  English  gunboats 
before  the  Taku  forts  had  involved  the  Anglo- 
French  expedition  under  Sir  James  Hope 
Grant  [q.  v.]  and  General  Montauban,  after- 
wards Count  Palikao.  Lord  Elgin  was 
again  sent  out  as  minister  plenipotentiary, 
and  mindful  of  Captain  Lochs  services  he 
took  him  with  him  as  private  secretary.  In 
conjunction  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Ilarry 
Smith  Parkes  |<j.  v.],  Loch  conducted  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  surrender  of 
the  Taku  forts,  and  he  shared  in  the  advance 
on  Pekin. 

On  IK  Sept.  lie  formed  one  of  the  small 
party  which  was  treacherously  seized  by  the 
Chinese  officials  on  returning  from  l*ung- 
chau,  whither  they  had  been  to  arrange  the 
preliminaries  of  peace.  Loch  hod  actually 
made  his  way  through  the  enemy's  lines  to 
the  English  camp  and  had  given  warning  of 
the  intended  treachery,  but  he  chivalrously 
returned  in  order  to  try  and  save  his  com- 
rades. For  three  weeks  he  endured  the 
most  terrible  imprisonment,  loaded  with 
chains,  tortured  by  the  gaolers,  and  herded 
with  the  worst  felons  in  the  common  prison. 
So  frightful  was  the  state  of  his  surround- 
ings tunt  a  single  abrasion  of  the  skin  must 
have  led  to  a  terrible  death  from  the  poisonous 
insects  that  swarmed  in  his  cell.  Ilia  situa- 
tion was  rendered  more  deplorable  by  his 
inability  to  speak  the  Chinese  language  with 
any  fluency.  Fortunately  the  loyalty  and 
determination  of  his  fellow-prisoner,  Parkes, 
led  first  to  the  amelioration  of  his  condition, 
and  eventually  to  their  joint  release.  They 
anticipated  by  only  ten  minutes  the  arrival 
of  an  order  from  the  emperor  imperatively 


commanding  their  execution.  On  8  Oct, 
they  rejoined  the  British  camp,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Indian  troopers,  the 
rest  of  the  party — French,  English,  and 
native — died  in  prison  from  horrible  mal- 
treatment, and  Loch  himself  never  fully 
recovered  his  health. 

In  1860  he  was  sent  home  in  charge  of 
the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  finally  quitted  the  army,  and  was 
appointed  private  secretary  to  Sir  George 
Grey  [q.  v.j,  who  was  then  secretary  of  state 
at  the  home  office.  In  1863  he  was  made 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  post  which  he 
occupied  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
islanders  until  1  SS'2.  In  1880  he  had  received 
the  distinction  of  a  K.C.B.  In  1882  he  was 
transferred  to  a  commissionership  of  woods 
and  forests  and  land  revenue,  and  his  career 
outside  the  somewhat  narrow  bounds  of  the 
English  civil  service  seemed  at  an  end.  In 
1884,  however,  he  was  sent  to  Australia  by 
Gladstone  as  governor  of  Victoria.  During 
his  five  years'  tenure  of  that  office  his  kind- 
ness and  tact  endeared  him  to  all  classes  of 
the  population,  and  he  left  the  most  affec- 
tionate remembrance  behind  him  when  in 
1889  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  conser- 
vative prime  minister,  chose  him  to  succeed 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  (afterwards  Lord 
liosmead)  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  who  had  just  com- 
pleted his  first  term  of  office  as  governor  of 
the  Cape  and  high  commissioner  in  South 
Africa. 

It  was  during  Loch's  residence  at  the 
Cape  that  the  South  African  question  first 
began  to  assume  the  threatening  proportions 
which  led  to  the  war  of  1899.  In  the  Cape 
Colony  itself  matters  were  peaceful  enough, 
owing  to  the  temporary  combination  of  Mr. 
Cecil  Uhodes  with  the  Afrikander  party. 
There  were  few  constitutional  difficulties, 
and  Sir  Henry  found  himself  generally  in 
accord  with  his  constitutional  advisers,  and 
able  to  work  with  them  with  but  little  fric- 
tion. Outside  the  borders,  however,  the 
elements  of  unrest  were  beginning  to  fer- 
ment, and  Loch  had  scarcely  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  South  African  problems  to 
enable  him  to  adequately  master  the  situa- 
tion. He  was  alive,  however,  to  the  great- 
ness of  Mr.  lihodes's  conceptions,  and  to  the 
danger  that  would  inevitably  attend  any 
expansion  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  He 
assisted  the  expeditions  which  led  to  the 
annexation  of  Mashonaland  and  Matabele- 
land,  and  he  allowed  the  Bechuanaland 
police  force  to  be  sent  up  to  threaten  the 
Matabele  from  the  west  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  1893. 

The  most  striking  episode  in  his  South 
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lisbed  in  1*09,  this  little  book  is  a  moat  nd- 
■  oust  of  the  expedition,  and, 
written  in  a  simple  and  anafieeted  style, 
gives  a  blghlv  pleasing  impression  of  the 
courage,  loyalty,  and  anility  of  the  writer 
under  circumstances  of  great  danger  and 
hardship.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
by  Lord  Elgin's  desire  Loch  abandoned  his 
intention  of  publ'i-bini:  n  detailed  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  embassy  of  I860. 

[There  ia  no  memoir  yet  published  of  Loch.  See 
the.  Pursonnl  Narraiiveabove  referred  I 
21  Jane   190(1;    Fronde's  Oceana  ;   l-'itzpatrick'e 

Tmuraal  (r Within;    Speechea  of  Cecil  J. 

Bbodacad.  Viode*.]  J.  B.  A. 

LOCKER,      ARTHUR      (1838-1898), 

novelist  and  journalist,  second  son  of 
Edward  Hawke  Locker  [q.  v.],  and  brother 
of  Frederick  Locker- Lumpen  q.  v.  Suppl.  , 
was  born  at  <ire.-nwi.1i  1,0  2  July  1838. 
He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  School 
and  1'umbroki-  College,  Oxford,  where  lie 
matriculated  OH  B  May  1847,  but,  after 
graduating  B.A.  in  1851,  he  entered  upon  a 
mercantile  life  in  an  office  at  Liverpool.  The 
next  vi'iir,  however,  smitten  by  the  preva- 
lent gold  fever,  he  emigrated  to  Victoria. 
Not  succeeding  at  the  gold-fields,  he  took  to 
journalism,  and  also  produced  nme  tales 
and  plays  which  have  not.  been  reprinted  in 
England,  He  returned  in  1861,  with  the 
il.-i  11  in i n:ii  ion  "i'  ili'vni  inir  bimaelf  to  litera- 

tvire.  He  wrote  e.itetiSLVeh  lor  newspapers 
and  muguiines,  and  in  IMOIS  nhtained  a  con- 
nect inn  with  the  'Times,'  which  be  kept 
until  1670,  "lei]  be  was  appointed  editor  of 
tile  'Ornphie  '  illustrated  newspaper,  which 
had     been     established    about     si\     months 

nrnvjpuelj  -t-e  Thomas,  Willum  Ltison, 
Suppl.]  lie  proved  11  moat  efficient  editor, 
nod  waa  greatly  beloved  for  his  general 
iirbiinii  v.  and  bis  disposition  to  encourage 
vtmng  writers  of  promise.  In  I  lee  ember 
1691  thnatale  of  bia  health  compelled  him 
in  retire,  iiinl  after  viaiting  Madeira  and  the 
Isle  uf  Wight  111  the  vain  bone  of  recovery,  be 
died  at  79  West  Hill.  Ilighgate.  on  S8  June 
1^93.      He  ma  twice   married.     After  his 

return  to  England  he  published  sumo  works 
of  fiction,  chiefly  busi-d  on  bis  Australian  ex- 
periences ;  'Sweet  Seventeen,'  iMili,  ' '  111 
b  Coral  Reel',' a  tale  forboyi,186Bi  '  Stephen 
Scudamoro  the  younger,  1871,  and  'The 
Village.  Surgeon,'  1*74. 

Untnni   (lion.    171o-l880;    Frit. 

Ma>.  Cat.;  Times,  28  June  !H!):s ;  Graphic,  1  July 
1393.]  R.O. 

LOCKER-LAMPSON,    FREDERICK 

(1821-1895),  1 (.  mom  commonly  known 

■a  Psnsnucs  UtGJEB,wai  bom 
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1821  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  where  his  fat  her,  several  clubs,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Edward  Ha wke  Locker  rq.  v.],  held  the  office  manv  distinguished  persons  of  all  classes, 
of  civil  commissioner.  His  mother,  Eleanor  He  knew  Lord  Tennyson,  Thackeray,  Lord 
Marv  Elizabeth  Boucher,  was  the  daughter  Houghton,  Lord  Lytton,  George'  Eliot, 
of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher  q.  v.],  vicar  Dickens, Trollope,  Dean  Stanley  (his  brother- 
of  Epsom,  a  book  collector  and  a  former  friend  in-law),  Hay  ward,  Kinglake,  Oruikshank, 
of  George  Washington.  Frederick  Locker  Du  Maurier,  and  others,  and  he  had  seen  or 
was  the  second  son  of  his  parent*,  a  younger  spoken  to  almost  every  contemporary  of  any 
brother  being  Arthur  Locker  q.  v.  SuppL]  note  in  his  own  day.  In  April  18/2  Lady 
After  an  education  at  various  schools — at  Charlotte  Locker  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Clapham,  at  Yateley  in  Hampshire,  at  Clap-  Kensal  Green.  Two  years  later  (0  July 
ham  again,  and  elsewhere — he  became,  in  1874)  he  married  Hannah  Jane  Lampoon, 
September  1837,  a  junior  clerk  in  a  colonial  only  daughter  of  Sir  Curt  is  Miranda  Lampson, 
brokers  office  in  Mincing  Lane.  This  uncon-  bart.  [q.  v.], of  Itowfant,  Sussex,  and  in  1886 
genial  calling  he  followed  for  little  more  than  took  the  name  of  Lampson.  At  Rowfant, 
a  year.  Then,  in  March  184 1 ,  he  obtained  from  subsequent  to  his  second  marriage,  he  mainly 
Lord  Minto,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  and  son  resided,  and  he  died  there  on  30  May  1895. 
of  the  governor-general  of  India,  a  temporary  Locker's  general  characteristics  are  well 
clerkship  in  Somerset  House,  and  in  No  vera-  .  summed  up  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Augustine 
ber  1842  he  was  transferred  to  the  admiralty,  ■  Birrell,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rowfant 
where  he  was  placed  as  a  junior  in  Lord  Library,  1900.  lie  was '  essentially  a  man 
Haddington's  private  office,  and  subsequently  .  of  the  world;  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours 
became  deputy  reader  and  prtci*  writer.  In  to  studying  the  various  sides  of  human 
his  posthumous  recollections  ('  My  Confi-  i  nature,  and  drawing  the  good  that  he  could 
dences/ 1 81)6,  pp.  135  -  o0)  he  gives  an  account  (  out  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  His 
of  his  official  life,  the  tedium  of  which  he  delicate  health  prevented  him  from  taking 
had  already  begun  to  enliven,  apparently  '  any  very  active  share  in  stirring  events;  but 
wi th  the  approval  of  his  chief,  by  the  practice  |  he  was  content,  unembittered,  to  look  on, 
of  poetry.  A  rhyming  version  of  a  petition  ;  and  his  energies  were  continually  directed 
from  an  importunate  lieutenant  seems  to  towards  gathering  about  him  those  friends 
have  sent  Lord  Haddington  into  ecstasies  '  aud  acquaintances  who,  with  their  intel- 
(ib.  p.  I'M)).  J  acker's  experiences  as  an  ad-  i  lectual  acquirements,  combined  the  charms 
miralty  clerk  were  prolonged  under  Sir  James  ■  of  good  manners,  culture,  and  refinement.' 
Graham  and  Sir  Charles  Wood.  In  1849  As  a  poet  he  belonged  to  the  school  of 
his  health,  never  good,  broke  down,  and  he  '  Prior,  Praed,  and  Hood,  and  he  greatly  ad- 
obtained  a  long  leave  of  absence.  In  July  '  mired  the  metrical  dexterity  of  Barham. 
1850  he  married  Lady  Charlotte  Bruce,  a  ■  His  chief  endeavour,  he  said,  was  to  avoid 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bruce,  seventh  earl  of  .  flatness  and  tedium,  to  cultivate  directness 
Elgin  I'q.v.l,  who  brought  the  famous  Elgin  and  simplicity  both  in  language  and  idea, 
marbles  to  England.  Not  long  afterwards  he  and  to  preserve  individuality  without  oddity 
quitted  the  government  service.  In  18o7  he  or  affectation.  In  this  he  achieved  success, 
published,  with  Chapman  &  Hall,  his  first  His  work  is  always  neat  and  clear;  re- 
collection of  verse,'  London  Lyrics/  a  small  strained  in  its  art,  and  refined  in  its  tone; 
volume  of  ninety  pages,  and  the  germ  of  all  '  while  to  a  wit  which  rivals  Praed's,  and  a 
his  subsequent  work.  Extended  or  rearranged  lightness  worthy  of  Prior,  he  not  unfre- 
in  successive  editions,  the  Inst  of  which  is  quentlyjoinsa  touch  of  pathos  which  recalls 
dated  181W,  this  constitutes  his  poetical  the  voice  of  Hood.  His  work  mellowed 
legacy.  In  1S<>7  he  published  the  well-known  as  he  grew  older,  and  departed  further  from 
anthology  entitled  *  Lyra  Elegantiarum/  his  first  models — those  rhymes  galammtnt 
being* some  of  the  best  specimen*  of  vera  de  composees  which  had  been  nis  youthful  am- 
nwivte  and  rer*  (focrasioji  in  the  English  hition;  but  the  majority  of  his  pieces,  at  all 
language/  and  in  1H7J)  *  Patchwork/  justly  times,  by  their  distinctive  character  and  per- 
descrihi'd  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  as  'a  sonul  note,  rise  far  above  the  level  of  the 
little  book  of  extracts  of  unrivalled  merit/  mere  vers  (Toccarion  or  vers  de  socUtc  with 
During  all  this  time  he  was  assiduously  which  it  was  once  the  practice  to  class  them, 
cultivating  his  tastes  as  a  virtuoso  and  book  Locker  left  children  by  both  his  wives, 
lover,  of  which  latter  pursuit  the  4  Kowfant  Eleanor,  his  daughter  by  Lady  Charlotte, 
Library/  lsst,  is  the  record.  Chronic  ill-  married,  first,  in  1878,  Lord  Tennyson's 
health  and  dyspepsia  made  it  impossible  for  vounger  son,  Lionel,  and  secondly,  in  1888, 
him  to  follow  any  active  calling.  But  he  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.  By  his  second 
went  much  into  society,  was  a  member  of  .  wife  Iiocker  had  four  children,  the  eldest  of 


■litary  volume 
...my  fnrnirt 
...  :  ■■■■  ■ 
■ 
■  Ction    from   its  [>age= 

'  MtnJatun  Poete.'    This  was  illue- 

_\      ..  ,,■,!,! 

!  in  L68B,  i.n.l  tli..  Doyle 
itinn*  were  snhaeqiuni :  ■ 

187  1  prepared  for  presentation  in 
ir  members  of  tile  Cosmopolitan  Olub.     In 

;..ii  of  ■  L Ion  Lyric 

■•  ■'.  r.ir  John  Wilson 

illustrating   tin-   po.rui    called 
r  Mistress's   Boot*.'     To  this  succeeded 

:■;■'>.  !«:-'.  i*ri.  jsrti.  is-h, 
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i.  i-iimi  in   1ks|,  ..utitled  •  Limdon 
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■■: ly    printed,    entitled    •  London 
iii"  the  former  of  these  volumes 

a   few   large-paper    t/i .|,Lr~    with    struck    oil', 

i    i  frouti  piece  ('  Bramble- 
|   by  Randolph    Cnldeeott    (sometime* 
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iii..   Iiy  [nr-niiw--.it.il,  I'rfim   Mr, 

■  :■■,  pal  forth  ii  rare  little 

.    ■- "ii  In  himself shortly 

before    hi*   death,  and    entitled    '  ltowfant 

llhymoL'     Ii  includes  n  preface  by  the  pre- 

*.  :ii  writer  ami  a  poem  by  Robert  Louis  ote- 

Trntsua.     Most  of  these   books  contain  the 

ither  from  an  etching  by 

■  iw  the  light 

ion   ml"  1865,  or  a  pen- 

Dtt  Mnurier. 

other  American  editi  ■..  . 

■  pirated. 

ve  stated,  ap- 

■i  ■!    ln-r'nnse  it  jnclinhd 

'       :i.l    ,r    I'.  Inrli    V.-I-1V   found 

d   impress! 
■  ontain  these  pieces,  s 

kn  A rican  editi 

'    in    I--),  and   in    1801   an  enlarged 
i  wa«  added  w  Ward,  i 

In  preparing  this  last, 

■    Mr,  Conlaon 
-   first  printed 


privately  in  quarto  fop  the  Rhilobiblon  So- 
ci.-ty,  mill  afterwards  published  in  octavo  in 
187&.   No  later  edition  baa  bean  published. 

In  1886  Locker  compiled  tfceeatalogl f  bit 

books  known  to  Bolwoton  u  tin-  '  Rowfant 
Library.'  It  comprises,  beaidsl  its  record  of 
rare  Elizabethan  and  other  volumes,  mum 
memoranda,  personal  and  bibllo- 
graphical,  riiuce  Locker's  death  nn  up]»<ndix 
to  the  '  1'nwl'n.iit  Library'  has  been  issued. 
under  the  title  of '  A  Catalogue  of  the  Printed 
Books  &c.  colled  ed  since  the  printing  of  the 
tirst Catalogue  in  1886  hvilie  lata  Frederick 
Locker-Lsmpson,'  1!KX).  It  is  inscribed  to 
the  members  of  tin-  Rnwfatit  Chili,  has  a  pre- 
lim.   Iiv  Mr.  r.irri-11.  and  memorial  verse?  bv 

varioua  bands. 

Locker'-  autobiographical  renunitoenow 
arete  published  posthumous!]  in  1806  under 
■  Mi  (.'ontideiii'u.-:  '  the  volume 
was  edited  by  Mr.  Uirrell. 

[Century  Hag.  1883  {Ly  Brasdrx  a 


RlnaraaDth  Oenluij,  October  1895  (by  0 
Kenmban);  BeribaaVa  Mag.  .Iiiiiani  r'lSHC   H-. 
Augustine  Bim-ll);  Mv  Cunfidsncenl  l«'n!.| 
A.   D. 

LOCKHAET,     WILLIAM      EWABT 
(1846-1900),  subject  and   portrait    painter, 

waa   be* i   18  Feb.    IsHi  m    Egleslicld, 

Annan,  Dumfriesshire.     His  father,  a  small 
farmer,  managed  to  send  biin,  at  the  age  of 


till,.,. 


speeililv 


worked  with  ! 
and  for  a  short  time  in  the  life  school; 
hut  in  lSii:;  his  health  gave  way,  and  he 
Wat  si  ut  to  Australia.  Returning  greatly 
benefited  bv  the  lojue,  he  settled  in 
Edinburgh, 'and,  in  181)7,  paid  the  first  of 
m. vinl  risits  to  Spain,  where  he  found 
material  for  some  of  bis  finest  works.  In 
1871  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  in  1  rt78  be- 
came academician,  while   be    was   also   an 


ntfll  •  memli»r  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Wi.ti-r-riilipiii-  Society,  lie  lind  occupied  a 
prominent  position  os  a  painter  of  subject 
pictures  and  portraits  in  Scotland  for  many 
years ;   hut    ivhen    in    IS.' 

rioned  hi  the  queen  to  paint 'The  Jubilee 
Celebration  in  Westminster'  he  went  to 
London,  where  be  afterwords  devoted  him- 
self principally  to  portraiture. 

His  pictures  in  Imlh  oil  and   water-colour 

ale  marked  bj  considerable  bravura  of  exe- 
cution and  much  brilliance  of  colour,  but 
are  rather  want  my  in  i.-ljiit'iinii  I  nudstibtiety. 
'1'hei  are  always  Bflfectrro  and  biUiag*, how- 
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ever,  and  the  '  Jubilee '  picture,  to  which  he 
devoted  three  years,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
works  of  its  kind.  On  the  whole,  Spanish 
and  Majorca  pictures,  such  as  '  The  Cid  and 
the  Five  Moorish  Kings/  *  A  Church  Lottery 
in  Spain/  '  The  Orange  Harvest,  Majorca/ 
and  '  The  Swine-herd  are  his  best  and  most 
characteristic  works;  of  his  portraits,  those 
of  Lord  Peel  (bronze  medal  at  the  Salon), 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  and  Mr.  John  Poison 
may  be  mentioned.  He  also  painted  land- 
scape in  water-colour  with  much  success. 
His  portrait  of  Mr.  Balfour  is  in  the  Glasgow 


himself  in  the  reconnaissance  to  Chining. 
In  scouting  and  outpost  duty  he  was  very 
efficient,  and  had  a  keen  eye  for  ground  and 
was  particularly  useful  in  hill  warfare.  His 
services  were  acknowledged  by  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  and  he  received  the  medal 
and  clasp. 

In  the  Abyssinian  expedition  of  1867-8 
Lockhart  was  aide-de-camp  to  Brigadier- 
general  Mere  wether,  commanding  the  cavalry 
brigade,  and  took  part  in  the  action  of 
Arogee  and  the  capture  of  Magdala.  He 
was     mentioned     in    despatches    (London 


Corporation  Galleries ;  his  '  Swineherd  *  in  j  Gazette,  30  June  1808)  and  received  the 
the  Dundee  Gallery ;   and  his  diploma — a  j  medal. 

study  for  '  The  Cid" — in  Edinburgh,  while  ■  On  his  return  to  India  he  was  appointed 
the  French  government  bought  the  sketch  \  deputy-assistant  quartermaster-general  with 
for  ( The  Jubilee.'  The  Kepplestone  Collec-  i  the  held  force,  under  Brigadier-general 
tion,  Aberdeen  Art  Gallery,  includes  an  ;  (aft erwards  Sir)  Alfred  Thomas  Wilde  [Q'v-]» 
autograph  portrait  of  Lockhart.  !  in  the  expedition    to    the    Haiara    Black 

He  married  Mary  Will,  niece  of  his  !  Mountains  in  1868,  was  mentioned  in 
master,  Mr.  J.  B.  Macdonald,  on  7  Feb.  despatches  (ib.  15  June  1869),  and  received 
1868,  and,  dying  in  London  on  9  Feb.  1900,  '  a  clasp  to  his  frontier  medaL 
after  several  years  of  rather  indifferent  j  He  received  the  bronze  medal  of  the 
health,  was  survived  by  her  and  five  chil-  Royal  Humane  Society  for  rescuing  two 
dren  —one  son  and  four  daughters.  <  women  from  drowning  in  the  Morar  Lake, 

[Private  information  from  Mrs.  Lockhart  and    Gwalior,  on  26  Dec.  1869.  _-^  _      . 

Mr.  J.  1*.  Macdonald,  R.S.A. ;  The  Scotsman,  For  ten  veare»  from  October  1869,  Lock- 
12  Fob.  10(10;  Athonreum.  17  Feb.  1900;  Scots  hart  held  the  appointments  successively  of 
Pictorial  (by  John  MacWhirter,  R.A.\  March  deputy-assistant  and  assistant  quarter- 
1900;  H.S  A.  Report,  190»;  catalogues  of !  master-general  in  Bengal,  but  was  twice 
galleries  and  exhibitions  J  J.  L.  C      ,  away  in  Achin  between  187<>  and  1877,  the 

second  time  as  military  attache,  to  the  Dutch 

LOCKHART, 
PI1KN 

general,  command 

son  of  the  Rev.  Lawrence  lxtckhart  of  William,  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  ac- 
Wicket-shaw  and  Milton  Lockhart,  I*anark-  cept,  and  received  the  Dutch  war  medal  and 
shire,  by  his  first  wife,  Ixmisa,  daughter  of  clasp.  He  was,  however,  struck  down  with 
David  Hlair.  an  East  India  merchant,  and  malarial  fever  and  put  on  board  the  steamer 
nephew  of  John  Gibson  Ixickhart  ~q.  v.",  for  Singapore  in  an  almost  moribund  con- 
was   born   on    -    Sept.    1841.      His"  elder    dition. 

brothers  wen*  John  Somerville  Lockhart,  In  the  Afghan  campaigns  of  1878  to 
Major-general  David  Hlair  Iiockhart  of  ISSO  Lockhart  was  first  appointed  road 
Milton  Lockhart.  and  I  .an  re  nee  William  commandant  in  the  Khaibar  to  hold  the 
Maxwell  Lockhart   q.  v.\  the  novelist.  Afridi  tribes  in  check,  and,  in    November 

Knt ering  the  Indian  arm v  as  an  ensign  on    1>7*>.     assistant    quartermaster-general    at 
4   Oct.   IS"»S,   he  joined   tW   44th   Hengal    Kabul.     He  was  present  at  the  actions  of 


adji 

Donald  Martin 

commanding    in 

1  .    .  returning  with  him 

l?w-  to  India  by  the  Khailwr  pass  in  August  1880. 


ti  April  1<7*>,  brevet  wlonel  t»  Apnl  ISStf.  quartermaster-general  to  Sir 
major-general  I  Sept.  IStM,  lieutenant-  Stewart  "q.  v.  Suppl.\  ci 
gvneral  I    April   ISiH.   and  general  4>  Nov.     Northern  Afghanistan,  "ret ur 


muti 

l: 

laiuvr*  in  i  no  ifiiiu au  campaigns 

to   ISOtf.  *hen  he  o>|Hvially '  disunjruished        On  his  return  to  India  Lockhart  held  the 


•t  of  deputy  quajtermaitar-generaJ  in  the 

branch  at  headquarters  from 
■-  -I  he  was  sent  to  Aeh'ra 
-  ■■"  from  the 
Malays,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
pn .-rtnoeut .  In  June  188fi  be  went  nn  n 
Otisrion  to    I  -    tirtmiessand 

uet  bad  the  best  effect.  11-  commanded  a 
hrigada  «s  brigadier-general  in  tbe  Burmese 
■•«  from  September  1886  to  March  1687, 
iu  mwilinml  in  despatches'  {ib.  -  Bept. 
thinks  of  the  govern- 
m-nt,  a  clasp  to  his  medal,  and  was  made  n 

K.C.B.  «nd  *  0J3J. 

On  his  return  to  India  he  commanded  a 

•rcomd-clasa  district  in  Bengal,  but  a  severe 

attack  of  malarial   fever  compelled  him   to 

IBM.     For  si.v  months  he  whs  em- 

the  India  office  In  the  preparation 
of  so  account  of  his  explorations  in  Central 
Alia,  nnd  in  April  1889  he  took  up  the  «p- 

ndinn  affairs  at  the  horse  guards.     But  He 

remain  long  in  England,  for  he  re- 

:   1850  to  eom- 

maml  the   Punjab  frontier   force,  first  as  a 

-general  and  then  asa  major-general, 

■  h  1895.    The  greater  part  of  this 

time  was  occupied  by  Warfare  with  tbe  bill 

■  n  of  punitive  expeditions. 

Lorkhart  commanded  the  Miranzai  held  force 


and  April,  and  the  Miranzai  field  force  again 
Iron  April  to  June.  He  was  mentioned  in 
the  governor-general's,  despatch  i  ib.  1  .'>  Sept. 
*30f),  received  two  clasps,  and  was  pro- 
to  he  major-general  for  distinguished 
He  Dommandad  thi     I 

■_■   nnd  the  WajtiriHlHiit^peditiuii 

a  1*14-6,  was  again  mentioned  in  despatches 

by  tbe  government  of  India  (tA.  3  Jolj  1896), 

mother  clasp,   and   was   made   a 

(urn  he  was  given  the 

Punjab  command. 

In  1S97,  after  .Sir  Bindon  Blood  had  made 
Hi  with  the  fanatics  of  Swat,  the 
i  rose  and  closed  the  Khaibar  pass; 
rpread  to  the  Mohmands  ami 
■  imtsiu  tribes  of  the  Tirah,  and 
is  Bant  in  command  of  40,000 
I   to  ijuell   Lbe  rising.     He  showed 

handling    his   force    of 
n  almost  impracticable  country, 

■ 

r»,   v.  liii  were   always  trying  to 

.  i,ut  be    outmanoeuvred  them  and 

own  tactics.     The  com- 

tig  among  tbe 

■'   lighting,  including  the 

roniiimbl-'   action    of    Dargai,    when    thi 


Gordon  high  landers  nnd  the  Ghurkhas 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  For  his 
services  he  received  the  tkanlts  of  the 
government  of  India,  was  made  a.  G.C.B., 
and  succeeded  Kir  George  White  as  com- 
mander-in-chief in   India  in  IS'.  18,     He  died 

hnrne&s  on  18  March  1900. 

A  got  "1  portrait  in  oils  of  Loekhart , 
palate  1  by  I  Scotsman,  Mr.  llnrdie,  in  1894, 
is  in  possession  of  Major-general  D.  B.  Lock- 
hurt  of  Milton  Loekhart. 

He  married  first,  in  1804,  Caroline 
Amelia,  daughter  of  Major-general  E.  Las- 
celles  Itennys  :  and  second K',  in  1^*8,  Mary 
Katharine,  daughter  of  Captain  William 
Eccles,   Coldstream   guard*,  who   survived 

[Despatches;  Army  Lists:  obituary  notice 
in  Times  of  20  March  IflOO  ;  Lard  Roberta's 
Forty-one  Years  in  India;  Bennies  Story  of 
tbe  Bhotan  War;  Holland  nnd  Hozier'x  Ex- 
pedition to  Abjrsatnia ;  Angle  Afchan  War, 
1B78-80,  official  account;  .Saadl.ott's  Afghan 
Campaigns,  1S"B-H0;  Hutchinson's  Campaign 
n.  Tirr.ii.  With  portrait.]  B.  H.  V. 

LO0KWOOD,  Sir  FRANK  (1846- 
I SSI7 1.  solicitor- gene  nil.  second  son  of  Charles 
Day  Lockwood,  stoue-quarrier  at  Levitt 
Hagg,  near  Doncoster,  was  born  ut  Don- 
caster  in  July  1846.  In  1860  the  family 
moved  lo  Manchester,  and  in  1863  he  en- 
tered the  grammar  school  (having  been 
previously  at  a  private  school  at  Ei  leu  bridge ) 
under  Mr.  Walker,  afterwards  bead-master 
of  St.  Paul's  School,  In  October  1805  he 
proceeded  to  Cains  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a  '  pas?'  degree  in  18(i9,'going 
out'  in  political  economy.  In  1869,  having 
abandoned  the  idea  of  holy  orders,  he  entered 
Lincoln's  Inn  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
January  187L1.  He  at  once  juim;d  the  old 
midland  circuit,  and  attended  sessions  at 
Bradford,  Leeds,  and  other  places.  A  fair 
measure  of  success  was  speedily  awarded  him, 
and  in  1875  he  held  fifteen  briefs  in  one 
assize  at  Leeds.  During  his  early  days  at 
the  bar  the  habit  of  drawing  he  had  learnt, 
from  his  father  grew  upon  him,  and  his  rapid 
sketching  in  court  of  judges,  witnesses,  and 
litigants  gave  him  occupation  and  secured 
him  nut  ice.  For  some  of  these  early  sketches 
he  appears  to  have  found  a  market ;  but  in 
later  I  if",  though  In-  si  ill  con'  iiiued  to  sketch, 
he  tosaed  them  from  him  with  careless  in- 
difference. In  September  1874  he  married 
Julio,  daughter  of  Salis  Schwabe  of  (llyu-v- 
garble,  Anglesea.  His  practice  steadily  in- 
creased, and  from  1879,  when,  ut,  the  request 
of  tbe  presiding  judge,  I"1  defended  the  bur- 
glar and  murderer.  Charles  Peace,  hii  name 
was  always  much  before  that  large  section 


Lockwood 


no 


Lopes 


of  the  public  who  follow  ( celebrated  trials' 
with  an  interest  that  never  flags,  lie  took 
silk  in  1882.  In  politics  he  was  a  liberal. 
His  first  attempt  to  get  into  parliament 
was  at  King's  Lynn,  and  was  unsuccessful, 
as  also  was  his  first  contest  at  York  in  No- 
vember 1883,  when,  however,  he  was  beaten 
by  twenty-one  votes  only.  At  that  time 
he,  like  the  majority  of  liberal  candidates, 
refused  to  vote  even  for  an  inquiry  into 
home  rule  for  Ireland,  but  he  pledged  him- 
self to  support  household  suffrage  and  elec- 
tive local  government  in  that  country,  and 
for  making  those  pledges  he  incurred  the 
public  censure  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who,  how- 
ever, lived  to  make  them  both  good.  In 
October  1884  he  became  recorder  of  Sheffield, 
and  in  November  1885  he  and  his  great 
friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Pease,  were  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  York,  which  citv  he 
continued  to  represent  till  his  death.  From 
1885  to  1895  Lockwood  led  a  very  busy  life 
both  professionally  and  socially.  '  His  tall 
powerful  frame,  his  fine  head  crowned  with 
picturesque  premature  white  hair,  his  hand- 
some healthy  face,  with  its  sunshine  of 
genial,  not  vapid  good  nature,  made  him 
notable  everywhere.  So  powerful  was  this 
personality  that  his  entrance  into  a  room 
seemed  to  change  the  whole  complexion  of 
the  company,  and  I  often  fancied  that  he 
could  dispel  a  London  fog  by  his  presence ' 
(see  Lord  Rosebery's  letter  in  Mr.  Birrell's 
sketch,  Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  1898). 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Lockwood, 
though  he  took  no  active  part  in  debate,  was 
a  great  figure,  and  his  sketches  depicting 
the  occasional  humours  of  that  assembly 
were  in  much  demand.  During  the  vacation 
of  1894  Lord  Rosebery,  the  premier  (to  whom 
Lockwood  was  warmly  attached),  offered 
him  the  post  of  solicitor-general,  which  he 
accepted,  in  succession  to  Sir  Robert  Reid, 
who  became  attorney-general.  The  election 
of  1895  restored  Lord  Salisbury  to  power, 
but  owing  to  a  difficulty  about  the  scale  of 
his  successors  remuneration,  Lockwood 
nominally  remained  solicitor-general  until 
August  1895,  when  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert) 
Finlay  succeeded  him.  In  the  vacation  of 
1896  he  accompanied  Charles  Lord  Russell 
of  Killowen  [q.  v.  Suppl.l,  the  lord-chief- 
justice  of  England,  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  About  May  1897  his  health 
showed  signs  of  failing,  and  it  gradually 
declined  until  his  death  at  his  house  in 
Lennox  Gardens  on  Sunday,  19  Dec.  1897,  in 
the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  wife 
and  two  children,  both  daughters,  survived 
him. 

Lockwood  made  no  pretensions  to  be  con- 


sidered a  learned  lawyer,  nor  was  he  ac- 
counted a  consummate  advocate;  but  hit 
sound  sense,  ready  wit,  good  feeling,  and 
sympathetic  nature,  set  off  as  these  qualities 
were  by  a  commanding  presence  and  good 
voice,  placed  him  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
bar,  and  easily  secured  him  a  large  business. 
Both  outside  and  inside  his  profession  he 
enjoyed  a  large  and  deserved  popularity  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.    He  had  all 
the  domestic  virtues,  and  was  nowhere  more 
appreciated  than  in  his  own  home.     His 
death  was  unexpected  and  chilled  many 
hearts.    A  collection  from  his  sketches  was 
publicly  exhibited  in  I^ondon  after  his  death 
j  for  the  benefit  of  the  Barristers'  Benevolent 
!  Association,  and  some  of  the  sketches  have 
j  been  reproduced  in  an  album, '  The  Frank 
j  Lockwood  Sketch  Book,'  London,  1898,  obi. 
4to.    His  lecture  on '  The  Law  and  Lawyers 
>  of  Pickwick,'  published  by  the  Roxburghe 
j  Press  in  1894,  went  into  a  second  edition  in 
1896.      There  is  a  memorial  window  and 
tablet  in  York  Cathedral. 

[Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  a  Sketch,  1898,  by  the 
present  writer.]  A.  B-l. 

LOPES,  HENRY  CHARLES,  first 
Baron  Ludlow  (1828-1899),  judge,  third 
son  of  Sir  Ralph  Lopes,  bart .  [see  Lopes,  Sir 
Manasseh  MassehJ,  of  Maristow,  Devon, 
by  Susan  Gibbs,  eldest  daughter  of  A.  Lud- 
low of  Hey  wood  House,  Wiltshire,  was  born 
at  Devonport  on  3  Oct.  1828.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  School  and  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  from 
Balliol  College  on  12  Dec.  1845,  and  gra- 
duated B.A.  in  1849.  He  was  admitted  on 
5  June  1849  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but 
on  26  May  1852  migrated  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  on 
7  June  1852,  and  elected  bencher  on  81  May 
1870,  and  treasurer  in  1890.  He  practised 
first  as  a  conveyancer  and  equity  draftsman, 
afterwards  as  a  pleader  on  the  western  cir- 
cuit and  at  Westminster.  He  was  appointed 
recorder  of  Exeter  in  1867,  and  was  gazetted 
Q.C.  on  22  June  1869.  Returned  to  parlia- 
ment for  Launceston  in  the  conservative  in- 
terest on  9  April  1868,  he  retained  the  seat 
until  the  general  election  of  February  1874, 
when  he  rendered  signal  service  to  his  party 
by  wresting  Frome  from  the  liberals.  In 
1876  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  high 
court  and  knignted  (28  Nov.)  He  sat  suc- 
cessively in  the  common  pleas  and  queen's 
bench  divisions  until  his  advancement  in 
1885  to  the  court  of  appeal  (1  Dec.),  when 
he  was  sworn  of  the  pnvy  council  (12  Dec.) 
He  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  on  occasion  of 
the  queen's  jubilee  in  1897  (26  July),  as 


3  Lad  tow  of  Heywood,  Wiltshire,  and 

retired   [ran  the  bench 

■  iwn    bouse,  8   i  Iromwell 

-,  "ti  Cbmtnuu  day   1899,  Leaving  by 

i-i   i-r.  n. 

lull  of  Effort  Manor, 

Ludlow,  who  suc- 

Baron    Ludlow.      Place 

e  tho  great  lawyers  of  the  nineteenth 

rr  Hanoi  be  dinned  for  Ludlow,    He 

rd,  however  p'tcej-l  iotinl    ululir  v  ill  in-i 

i  and  div.-T-.-        .     and  ■■■■■    ■ 
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i  Hi  <m,  1883-1900, 
OVELL.  ROBERT  (1770,-1796),  poet 

i  participator  in   lilt*  ■  pnnti-iocriilic  '  pro- 

■  ii.'v  and   Coleridge,  was  born 

:  mii    1770.     He  was 

'ii. .■!.'■: ■!     pi  "I, :il''  j 

■ 

Briatoliad,'  a  satire  In  Churchill's 

■  nl  in  vigour,  shows  thai 

a  rbe  commercial  atmo- 

*■  of  Bristol.     He  still  further  estranged 

Jriginal  circln  by  marrying, 

I  Pricker,  a  girl  of  much,  beauty 

ndi  tome  talent.,  who  had  endeavoured  to  re- 

■:    n   bankrupt,  father  by 

It  does  not  precisely 

.   ide  Southey 'a  nequaint- 

athey  to  have 

become  engaged  i"  bis  aialer-in-law,  Edith, 

■  in  Bristol  in  August 

■  il   ,ii lured  the  two  poets  to 

:.:.  I  '..lllf      l|,  V.   .   .Ill'l   .Ti' 

■  ii  third  Miss 
»,  whom  he  murrieil  on  14  Nov. 
month  of  August  1794 
the  three  friruds  co-operated  in  the  produc- 
tion   of    a    wellniith    impni vised    three-act. 
tmgnly  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre.     Each 
[.nvell's  was  rejected  as 
I:  the  others,  mid  Southey 
■  trendy  wm  published 
H    *  nt  Cambridge 
■ 

lame  of  poetry 

I7!.tr,)  under  I  be  till''.' 
i-,'  which  has 
'    i   n  transla- 

■ 


■lii'v'-  ma  turn  opinion  of  his  own 
pieces  may  be  inferred  from  tbe  liict  that  ha 
reprinted  none  of  them;  and  Lovell's  tMn 
%•  nl.  mefa  feliwtiea  u  'Our  villa 
nwnd  the  elegiac  stone,'  'Have  we  no 
duties  of  a  social  kind  P '  They  were,  not- 
withstanding, reprinted    in  ParVt  '  Brtttsfa 


have  been  published  before.     Next  to  their 

■.   mi  ii  j  in  i'ii  iv,  ti'  eliieily  occupied 

with  the  project  for  their  pantjtocretic.  colony 
on  the  bank!  of  the  Haequeftanna,  to  which 
Lovell  wus  tohnve  brought  not  only  his  wife 
but  his  brothel  mid  two  listen.  The  design 
lind  practically  collapsed  before  I.o  veil's  death 
in  April  lii'Hi  from  a  fever  contracted  nl, 
Salisbury,  end  aggravated  by  his  unprudenM 

'i.'iin'U  illiiuil  Ijikii  j  :. 
vice.  ICdil  It  Southey,  in  Setitli'N  '• 
nursed  him  for  tlnvt'  nights  nl  the  risk  of  her 
life.  I, nvi'll- t'other  refused  al!  aid  to  his 
da  lighter- in-law  on  the  ground  of  her  having 
been  an  actress,  mid  she  iintl  her  infant  son 
were  thrown  upon  the  never-failing;  beneli- 
cence  of  Southey.  She  lived  in  his  family 
during  his  life,  and  afterwards  with  his 
daughter  Ivnte  until  her  death  nt  the  age  of 
ninety.  The  son,  liobert  Lovell  the  younger, 
settled  in  London  as  u  printer  in  1-L'l. 
Some  years  afterwards  he  went  to  Italy  mid 
mysteriously  disappeared.  Ilenrv  Nelson 
Coleridge  journeyed  in  quest  of  bim,  but  no 
I  race  was  ever  discovered. 

Soother's 


[Cotiln's  Early  Becollectio 


nd  '  (dleridgs'i  1  - ■  i-  r . 
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LUDLOW.  Baron-.      See  I,oph,HSBX1 

Charles,  1828-1899,] 

LUMBY.  JOSEPH  l'.AWSON  (1831- 
1896),  author  and  divine,  was  tbe  son  of 
John  Lumby  ot  Stunningley,  near  Leeds, 
where  be  was  born  on  18 'July  1631.  lie 
was  admitted  on  i' Aug.  1*41  into  the  Leeds 
grammar  school.  In  March  Iw4-S  lie  left  lo 
become  master  of  a  school  at  Meauwood,  a 
village  now  absorbed  in  Leeds.  Here  DM 
ability  attracted  the  notice  of  friend*,  by 
whom  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed  U 
the  university.  In  October  1854  he  entered 
Magdalene  College,  i ' 'aiiil.ridg, ,  where  in  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  to  ■  Hihwn 
close  scholarship.  In  1808  he  graduated 
B.A.,  being  bracketed  ninth  in  the  first 
class  of  I  be  classical  tripos.  His  subsequent 
"    M.A.  1861,  B.L).  1873,  D.D. 


Lumbv  ri2  Lumsden 


W>hm  i:Vt  mnnrhaU jraduarion  Luml>y  >«diced,     with     commentary,     'The    Acts 

tv  Hiuitf  D»*nn:."i  >iln*r  n"  in*  .;olIe:je.  and  ••hap*,     i-xiv..     1^7i> :     completed    1884), 

beaan  "o  -ake  pupils.     In   >*50  he  .rained  *l  kinds'  1 lS*H5i.  '2  Kings"  (1887),  'The 

r.i*  Cr-^  -cii»:-iar-u:p.  imi  .n  "lie  *ame  year  Ajts'  in  the  'Cambridge  Greek  Testament 

wis  ;r-ii:neii  i-ar^n  indprrest  :n -he  diocese  for  Srhools'  il-"?*5»,  also  in  'The  Smaller 

if  Ely.     r-.r  :iervaL  -^ors  .ie  had  "lie  chap-  Cambriilge  Bible  for  School*"  (1889),  and 

lamer  if  M.i»r:a.fne  imi  ~\ir  viracy  of  irir-  for  r his  hut  *eries  *1   Kings'  U891).    To 

■v.n.     fn  >•;!  lie  v  n  "ii»-  r-rviiitt  Hebrew  rhe  ■  Sim* lay  School  Centenary  Bible'  he 

«rhoiar»tiip.    md    "was     ipp».inr-l    .:Ia.-«ical  «;onrrihuted  a   •  Glossary  of  Bible  Words' 

I»-cTiir*r    i"r  '^le-iis"   C-".iletfe.     In    '.-7:5  his  .  I  "S)  >.  republished  in  the  same  year  in  an 

Rmne  n*  iiiiieii"-.  "'-it  11.-"      "he  ■r.d  Testa-  ;iirere«l  form  by  the  Sxiiery  for  the  Promotion 

men*  Re--.*--  n  Conipan--.  ind  .ar»  "iii--»  work  of  Christian  Knowledge.     Forthe  'Speakers 

and  :».»  *eoi-i.  rile  rrvi.-iii.-n   f  "h-  Ap«  crypha.  Commentary"  he  edited  "2  Peter'  and  '  Jude' 

he   d  invr  \:m*-::'   wth  much  ardour.     He  i  l*SL  i :  tor  •  A   Popular  Commentary'  the 

MMt  liv^i  t     *•—  -he  appearance    r'  rhe  re-  ■  Epistles  to  rhe  Philippians "  and  'Philemon* 

vised  v^r-ion     f  'he  Aptcrr:ma.     En  1*74.  i  I  ^:* »:  and  for  '  Th*  Expositor's  Bible '  the 

bein/  now  .i  wi  i'.wer  -hr-njli  rhe  «iearh  of  rwo  •  Epistles  of  St.  Peter'  ( 1893). 

his  drat  w.f~.  ::e  wiaeho!^n:'--llow  ind -lean  Besides   th*<e    works   for   various   series 


of  >r.  Ca'harineV.  and.  liav.nj  resided  his    L  imby  wr»;r^  the  chapter  on  'The  Ordinary 
fviracv  %*   ifirr.  n.  was  made  curate     f  Sr.     I *-£-& '  in  Stdey's  *  Guide'  ( 18fi6),  'Three 


or 

Mark'*.  N-*vr.i:am.     The  :  :-i.i  '.v:nj  year  he    Ssrmons  ^n  Early  Dissent.'  &c.  (1870),  '  A 


here    wer*-    much    appre-cia^i    by    under-  \Ve*rern  Church  *  ( a  pamphlet.  1878),  pre- 

cradiat'-*.     In  1«?7:J  -e  xi*  el— ::r:d  *•>  rhe  face  ro  a  'Compendium  of  Church  History' 

Xorrisian  pr  jfe*sor&hip  of  di»  :ni\v.  j.nd  was  i  l->:> ».  •  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  New 

hWi  Lady  Marsare*  preacher  f  i?  *ha:  y-ar.  Testament "  t  ISSS*.  anil  articles  in  the  'Cam- 

Ilavinz  vm-at^-d  his  fellowship  ar  St.  Catha-  brl.JL^e  (l't)mpanion  to  the  Bible '  ( 1893).     He 

rine"*    bv   a   -?econd  marr:a^-.   he   was  ap-  was  aU>  a  contributor  to  the  ninth  edition 

poinded  ro  a  professorial  fell  ■•v*h:p  in  tha:  of  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.' 
^oll^je  in  1-v*;.     In  1—7  he  was  ma-Ie  pr^-        'ivTir.   i^foraLvion :  Armlev  and  Wortlev 

V-n^l  irv  of  W-twan2  m  the  .■atiie-iralcr.urc.i  N.  .^  oy  yov  1Sa5  .  APtu.]e  aienVil  W.  T.  S^utli- 

of  York,  and  ;ir-red  t*  examm;nj  chaplain  r  ._  WTir;  jn  t;:e  Cambri-l^e  Revi.-w.  28  Nov.  1895; 


tb»-  archb:-!i-ip  '"»f  Vork  and  the  b^h-^p  of 
('arli*I»'.      (,n    th-  death   of   Fent«)n   J:hn 


p»-r*'  r.il  kr.owlrd^e.]  J.  II.  L. 


Anthony  Horr    «j.  v.  Sippi.    in  W.«-J  he  wa*        LUMSDEN.  Sir  HARRY  BURNETT 

"" "         lieutenant-general,      born 

»t  India  Company's  ship 
Benjpil,  was  eldest  son  of 
Lumsden,    C.B.,   of  the 
•J]  Nov.  l^*o.  Beneal  artillery,  and   of  Belhelvie  Lodffe, 

I  unibv'-  liternrv  career  *howe-l  r»  mark-    Alwrdeenshire.  by  Hay,  daughter  of  John 

_  _       •  ■*         •  ■  1  i"  T  *  *.■      T^  1*1*1  m.  VT 


serifs,  b^injr  reqiu-sted  bv  the  master  of  the  and  returned  to  India  as  a  cadet  at  the  age 

rolls  to  continue  the  wort  of  Prnfessnr  Ba-  of  sixteen.     He  was  commissioned  as  ensign 

liington,  he  •■dited  vol*,  iii-ix.  ni  lligden's  in    the    oOth    Bengal   native    infantry   on 

1  Polvrhroiiifon*  (1^71-Hfi»,  and  vol.   i.  of  1  March  1**3*.     He  had  marked  aptitude  for 

t  h<-  M  -lirnnifon '  of  Ht-nry  lvniirhtnii  ( 1889 ).  languiiires,  and  in  the  spring  of  1842  he  was 

To  tin*  Pitt  Pre*.s  series  lie  contributed  edi-  attached  as  interpreter  and  quartermaster  to 

iion«    of    Baron's    'Henry     YJl'    (1S7H),  the   iWrd    Bengal   native   infantrv,    which 

4  \Yrierahilis    Unxhv    Historiji'.    .  .  .    Lil>ri  formetl   part  of  the   army   that   forced  the 

iii.  iv.'  fin  conjunct  ion  with   Professor  John  Khyber  under  Sir  Cieorge  Pollock  hi.v.j   At 

K.    1 1.    M»iv"r.    1W7H),   More's  '  Tttipia,'   in  Cm hu I  Lumsden  began  a  close  friendship  with 

i:obvii*oif*r     English     translation     (1870),  John    Nicholson  [q-v.j      He  was  promoted 

Mori'V   '  I  IiHtory   of   Richard   III'   (1883),  lieutenant  in  the  oftth  on  K5  July  1842,  and 

II ml  Ciiwley's  '  Assays  *  (1887).   As  co-editor  rejoined  it  at  Loodiana  early  in  1843.     He 

of  I  lie  '  (Jainliridgit  Bible  for  Schools,'  he  ,  served  with  it  in  the  Sutlej  campaign  of 


1SW,  and    was   severely   wounded 

BU^Hnnn  laontgomery  I 

ma  resident  at  Lahore,  Lumsden 
iu  chosen  by  biui  as  one  of  liis  assistants, 
■nil  was  appointed  on  16  April  1846,  li<* 
sccompaaied  Lawrence  to  Kashmir  in  i  Icto- 
b*r,  and  in  December  he  was  sent  with  three 
thousand  Sikhs  and  six  guns  through  the 
liujrn  country.  Hid  march  w-iis  opposed 
W  wme   seven   thousand   billmeu,  but   by 

mtagema  he  forced  tbi 
two  tributaries  of  the  Jbilam,  near  Muxaffa- 
rabad,  and  brought  the  biUnim  to  submit 
oftar  two  sharp  actions.  lie  received  the 
thanks  of  the  government,  and  «m  charged 
with  the  formation  of  the  corps  of  guides 
He  was  given  a  free 
band  in  the  recruiting,  training,  and  equip- 
ment of  this  fore.-,  which  was  to  consist 
□f  about  a  hundred  horse  and  two  hun- 
dred foot.  He  chose  men  from  the  moat 
warlike  tribes  of  the  border,  i 


ly  taken  aback  by  any  sudden  emer- 
(.'  The  equipment  of  the  guides  in- 
adoption  of  the  khaki  uniform, 
whii.li  Lumsden  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  tbe  Indian  army. 

The    guide    cavalry   distinguished    itself 
under  him   daring  ttn  liege  of  MulUn  in 

1248,  and  again    On    '■'>  -Inn.    IMS),  when   it 
surprised   and  destroyed  a  rniding  force  of 
Sikba  on  thr>    Kashmir  border.    Lumsden 
■nili   rvci'ived   the   thanks  of  government. 
He  was  present  at  tbe   battle  of  Gujral   on 
21  Jan.,  was  mentioned  in  despatches,  and 
■    L'u nj nti  imdril  with  two  clasp*. 
His   corps   bail  proved   so   useful   that    its 
atrcnglh  was  rained  on  19  June  to  four  hun- 
dred    hor-e     itml     RUC    hundred     foot,        Ah 
aaaiatant  commis-ioner  in  Yusafzai,  and  for 
barm  of  the  Peshawar  district, 
.    med    in   many  affairs 
border  tribes.     Lord  Dalhouaie 
1  braver  or  a  better  soldier  never 
drew  a  sword.     The  governnr-gi-nenil  places 
..-.•    in  him   and  in   the 
nf   men   be  commands,'  and 
-  .-.induct  as  an  admini- 
r"  (20  Dec    I 

November  1852  be  went  home  on  leave, 
Ifttmjean  of  continuous  service  in 
India.  Un  1  March  1*53  he  was  promoted 
captain,  and  on  f>  Feb.  18&t  he  was  given  a 
brevet  majority  for  Ins  s-rvices  in  the  Sikh 
■uriied  to  India  at.  tbe  end  of 
il  Was  restored  to  the  command  of 
■  iiry  1857  ho  Was  sent 
accompanied  by 
III.— «CP. 


his  brother,  Lieutenant  (now  General  Sir 
Peter  Stark}  Lumsden,  and  Dr.  Henry 
Waiter  Bellew,  Persia  had  seized  Herat, 
awl  the  object  of  tbe  mission  was  to  make 
sure  that  the  British  subsidy  to  tbe  amir 
was  duly  applied  to  the  payment  of  troops 
for  the  defence  of  Afghanistan  against 
IVr-i.i.  It  was  also  to  advise  and  assist  the 
amir  so  far  as  it  could  without  exciting 
Afghan  jealousy.  It  reached  Cand ah ar  on 
25  April.  Its  position,  delicate  from  the 
first,  became  hazardous  a  mouth  afterwards, 
when  news  arrived  of  the  outbreak  and 
spread  of  the  sepoy  mutiny  in  India.  But 
it  was  important,  both  in  the  interest  of  tbe 
amir  and  for  British  prestige,  that  tbe  mis- 
sion should  not  be  recalled  during  the  cri-n  ; 
ai  i  i.l  wiuls  bis  guides  Wen  lighting  brilliantly 
before  Delhi  and  elsewhere,  Lumsden  had 
to  remain  at  Cundaltnr.  It  is  related  that 
at  this  time  Lumsden  and  his  bmtln-r  urn: 
night  overheard  soma  Afghans  discussing 
the  expediency  of  putting  them  to  death, 
lie  left,  that  city  on  15  May  1858,  and  was 
promoted  lieutenant-colonel  from  that  date. 
'The  clear  sound  judgment  and  admirable 
temper '  which  he  had  shown  was  duly  ac- 
knowledged (29  Dec.  lS.iS),  and  In;  ivw 
mode  a  civil  C.B.  on  5  Dee.  18»,  but  tin-. 
was  small  compensation  for  the  opportunities 
he  hod  missed. 

He  resumed  command  of  I  lie  guides,  and 
served  under  Brigadier  (Sir)  Neville  Cham- 
berluiii  in  tin-  operation* against  the  Waziris 
in  April  and  May  1860,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  medal  with  clasps.  An  attempt 
on  his  life  was  made  on  2  Aug.  by  a  fana- 
tical camp- fed  low  it,  but.  be  escaped  with  a 
severe  wound  in  bis  left  arm.  In  March 
1869  lie  Mas  appointed  to  the  command  of 
;b..  Hyderabad  contingent,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  this  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  guides.  He  became  colonel 
in  the  army  on  15  June.  A  good  service 
pension  was  given  to  him  in  186l>.  He  went 
home  for  nix  months  in  that  year,  and  on 

5  Sept.  married  Fanny,  daughter  of  Charles 
John  Myers  of  Dunningwetl,  Cumberland, 
vicar  of  Flint-ham,  Nottinghamshire.  Early 
in  1869  he  gave  up  the  command  of  the 
nizam's  troops,  which  he  had  done  much  to 
improve;  and,  after  attending  the  Urn  hall  a 
durbsr  to  meet  the  amir,  Shere  AJi,  he  left 
India  in  April. 

He  had  been  promoted  major-general  on 

6  March  1868,  and  was  made  K.C.S.I.  on 
24  May  1873.  The  offer  of  further  employ- 
ment in  India,  lung  looked  for,  came  toolate ; 
and  on  15  Sept.  1875  he  retired  from  the 
army  with  the  honorary  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.     On  his  father's  death  iu   1874  he 
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had  inherited  Belhelvie  Lodge,  and  there  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  hia  life,  occupying 
himself  with  sport  (especially  hawking), 
photography,  and  wood-carving.  He  died 
there  on  12  Aug.  1896.  Tall  and  powerful, 
a  good  rider,  an  excellent  shot,  and  skilful 
with  all  weapons,  he  was  an  ideal  frontier 
soldier,  unequalled  in  his  knowledge  of 
Pathans  and  nis  influence  over  them.  He 
was,  wrote  Sir  Richard  Pollock, '  a  singular 
mixture  of  shrewdness  and  simplicity,  abso- 
lutely free  from  selfishness  and  self-seeking, 
wi£h  great  originality,  a  perfect  temper,  and 
a  keen  sense  of  humour.'  His  military  career 
suffered  by  his  absence  from  India  during 
the  mutiny,  and  his  intense  dislike  of  official 
routine  made  him  decline  civil  employment, 
for  which  he  was  well  qualified. 

Three  portraits  are  given  in  '  Lumsden  of 
the  Guides,'  1899,  a  biographical  aktech,  by 
General  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  and  George  R. 
Elsmie. 

[Lumsden  and  EUmio's  Lumsden  of  the  Guides 
(1899);  Lumsden  s  Memorials  of  the  Families 
of  Lurawlftine,  Lumisden,  or  Lumsden ;  Times, 
13  Aug.  1896;  Journal  of  United  Service  Insti- 
tution, xxriii.  909  ;  The  Mission  to  Kandahar, 
his  official  report,  published  at  Calcutta  in  1 860.] 

E.  M.  L. 

LUSHINGTON,  EDMUND  LAW 
(1811-1893),  Greek  professor  at  Glasgow, 
bom  on  10  Jau.  1811,  was  the  son  of  Ed- 
mund Henry  Lushington,  chief  commis- 
sioner of  the  colonial  board  of  audit,  and 
master  of  the  crown  office,  and  of  his  second 
wife,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Phillips  of 
Sedgeley,  near  Manchester.  He  passed  his 
childhood  at  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  and  was 
educated  at  Charterhouse  school,  one  of  his 
contemporaries  being  Thackeray,  who  was 
also  with  him  for  a  time  at  Cambridge. 
Lushington,  becoming  head  of  the  school 
while  still  younjj  and  not  very  robust,  found 
the  exacting  duties  of  captain  somewhat  irk- 
some. Entering  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
he  was  two  years  the  junior  of  Tennyson, 
with  whom,  and  with  Arthur  Hall  am,  Trench, 
and  others,  he  was  associated  in  the  select 
club  of  twelve,  called  '  The  Apostles '  (com- 
memorated in  '  In  Memoriam,  lxxxvii.) 

In  1832  Lushington  was  senior  classic 
and  senior  chancellors  medallist,  and  became 
fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  College.  The  year 
was  a  specially  brilliant  one,  Henry  Alford 
(~q.  v.],  Richard  Shilleto  Tq.  v.]— 'a  second 
Porson' — and  William  Ilepworth  Thomp- 
son [q.  v.],  afterwards  master  of  Trinity,  also 
being  in  the  list.  In  *  The  Virginians '  (1.  xli.) 
Thackeray  makes  a  covert  though  sufficiently 
obvious  allusion  to  the  brilliant  scholarship 
of  Thompson  and  Lushington. 


In  1838  Lushington  succeeded  Sir  Daniel 
Keyte  Sandford  [<j.  v.]  as  professor  of  Greek 
at  Glasgow,  gaining  the  appointment  over 
Robert  Lowe  (Lord  Sherbrooke),  after  Archi- 
bald Campbell  Tait  [q.  v.l  subsequently 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  withdrawn 
his  candidature.  As  a  professor  he  won  the 
admiration  and  the  affection  of  his  students, 
and  while,  as  described  in  the  epilogue  to 
'  In  Memoriam/  '  wearing  all  that  weight  of 
learning  lightly  like  a  lower/  he  invested 
his  subject  with  a  singular  charm.  In  '  Prin- 
cipal Shairp  and  his  Friends '  (p.  14)  Pro- 
fessor Seller,  alluding  to  Luabington's 
inaugural  lecture  of  1838-9,  says:  '  Shairp 
left  the  lecture,  as  he  told  me,  repeating  to 
himself  the  line 

That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood; 

and  the  impression  thus  produced  was  con- 
firmed by  nis  attendance  on  the  private 
Greek  class.'  This  accords  with  the  uni- 
versal testimony  of  Lushington's  students. 
In  1875  he  resigned  his  chair,  the  university 
conferring  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  He  settled  at  Park  House,  Maid- 
stone, the  residence  described  in  the  pro- 
logue to  '  The  Princess/  which  is  dedicated 
to  nis  brother  Henry.  In  1884  he  was  elected 
lord  rector  of  Glasgow  University,  and  the 
principal,  John  Caird  [q.  v.  SupplJ,  welcomed 
him  with  a  fitting  eulogy  when  he  delivered 
the  customary  rectorial  address.  He  died 
at  Park  House,  Maidstone,  on  13  July  1893. 
On  10  Oct.  1842  Lushington  married 
Cecilia  Tennyson,  sister  of  Lord  Tennyson, 
the  marriage  ceremony  being  performed  by 
Charles  Tennyson  Turner  [q.  v.]  (Lord 
Tennyson,  A  Memoir,  i.  203).  The  epi- 
logue to  Tennyson's  'In  Memoriam'  is  an 
epithalamium  on  Lushington's  marriage  with 
the  poet's  sister.  He  was  survived  by  his 
wife  and  his  daughter  Cecilia. 

Although  believed  to  have  written  anony- 
mously for  some  of  the  reviews,  Lushington 
made  few  acknowledged  contributions  to 
literature.  He  translated  into  Greek  Tennv- 
son's  'GEnone '  (jb,  i.  180)  and  '  Crossing  the 
Bar/  the  version  of  the  latter  giving  the 
poet  especial  satisfaction  (Jb.  ii.  367).  To 
volume  i.  (pp.  201-3)  of  the  'Memoir  of 
Lord  Tennyson'  by  his  son  he  contributed 
interesting  reminiscences.  He  collaborated 
with  Sir  Alexander  Grant  [q.  v.]  in  edit- 
ing in  1866  (2nd  edit.  1875)  the  '  Philoso- 
fihical  Works'  of  James  Frederick  Ferrier 
q.  v.],  prefixing  to  the  volume  of  'Philo- 
sophical Remains'  an  exquisitely  delicate 
and  thoughtful  memoir  and  appreciation. 
He  published  the  Glasgow  rectorial  address 
in  1885. 


ITimee  and  GUrfpw  Herald  of  11  July; 
itWmim  of  23  July  1S9S ;  Tennyson's  Ko- 
Lord  Tennyson ;  Burke's  Landt-d 
r    i: 

LYSONS.  Bib  DANIEL  (1816-1898), 
i  I  An:.. :ii  Rodm  ■ 
Tshire,  wee  aon  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
■■:  ranner,  by  his  second 
»,  Joseph*  Catherine  Susanna,  daughter 
i]  ar  nf  Thurgirton 
If,  Nottinghamshire.  Be  WI4  educated 
i  tarvey  Marryat's  school  nt  Until, 
id  mi  Shrewsbury  school,  where  he  twice 
ii -.iiu  drowning,  lie  spent  two 
tfc  M.  Frneenrd  nt  Nlme* 
On  96  Dec.  18**  be  ob- 
n  as  ensign  in  the  I  at 
regimen!  al  Athloue  in 
:  1  treat  with  ii  to  Canada 
■■  (oDowinB  fear, 

■     Vug.  1837, 

.i  his  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  he 

■■■!   on   thi-  staff  of  the  deputy 

iTlnrmanter-general.  Colonel  Charles  '  fore 

I  bag   the   Canadian    insurrection, 

e  *tm  ptweaal  at  the  action  of  St  Denis, 
mil  ««■  in'  tches  [London 

fUsrttr,  iW  Dec  1887 ).     Hi-  was  also  at  the 
■  of  St.   Eustache.     IT'-  "'us  deputy 
rml  from  1  Dec 
Ml,  and  with   the  assis- 
»f  officers  of  the  line  he  surveyed  a 
■I  ileal  of  the  frontier.     He  wan  an  inde- 
xable  sportsman,   and  hits  left,   a  vivid 
■e  of  his  Canadian  life,  and  especially 
:  banting,  in  his  '  Early  Iieminis- 

■■■'■  the  ri^ht  wing  of  the 
.    Indies  in 
.■.  bleb   was  wrecked 
■I   i  ibatte  Bay,  on  the 
.    l.uw  rence.      Lysons 

d  being  wnt  back  to  Quebec  for  help,  he 

I   ,i   half  days  what  was 

'hys'  journey   of  three 

:     were  praised 

and  lip  was  rewarded  by  a 

i  Weet  India  regiment  on 

Duke  of   Wellington   directing 

■  motion  should  be  notified  to  him 

He  went   to  the  West 

i   in  the  spring  of   1844, 

Band   of  the  troops  in 

-  transferred 

: -Slier*,  then  stationed 

a  BaHndo.     He  wish  brigade-major  there 

-.  1846  to  IB  March  1847.  when 

■   aMurapinit'd   his    r 

— aStsrt.a. 

gland  hi  the 


autumn  of  1848.  He 
Portsmouth  from  18  June  to  21  Aug,  in 
1849,  and  drew  up  n  system  of  encamping 
and  cooking  there.  Having  obtained  his 
majority  on  3  Aug.,  he  rejoined  his  regiment 
at  Winchester,  and  served  with  it  during 
the  nest  five  years  at  Plymouth,  Liverpool, 
Chester,  and  Parkhuret.  In  April  ISM  hi 
embarked  with  it  for  Turkey,  and  was  the 
first  man  to  land  in  the  Crimea  in  S.ptiin- 
ber.  The  23rd  formed  part  of  the  first  bri- 
gade of  the  light  division.  At  the  Alma  it, 
lost  over  two  hundred  olh'ccrs  ami  nnii,  in- 
cluding its  commanding  officer.     .lust  before 

the  battle  Lysons  joined  the  second  rlti  is 

as  assistant  adjutant  grmrirnljliiiliBnnftwwTiTig 
to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  his  regiment 
on  21  Sept.,  be  returned  to  take  command 
of  it.  He  was  present  Bt  Inkerman,  though 
laid  up  with  fever  at  the  time.  The  excite- 
ment did  him  good,  and  the  hurricane  of 
16  Nov.  seems  to  have  completed  his  cure. 

Throughout  the  winter  Lysons  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  care  of  his  wen,  reduced  from 
eight  hundred  to  about  two  hundred  tit  for 
duty,  lie  put  up,  mainly  with  his  own 
hands,  a  hospital  hut  for  them.  Hi.  ofioeH 
were  nearly  ail  '  young  boys,  very  nice  lads, 
but  asyetquiteuseless;'  and  in  the  summer, 
when  the  strength  of  the  regiment  had  been 
raised  by  drifts  to  over  five  hundred,  he 
described  it  as  '  like  a  newly  raised  militia 
regiment  officered  from  the  higher  classes  in 
a  public  school.'  In  the  assault  of  18  June 
18.55  Lysons  commanded  the  snpperis  <>t 
the  column  furnished  by  his  brigade.  lie 
was  wounded  in  the  knee,  but  brought  the 
brigade  out  of  action,  and  hod  command  of 
it  for  a  time.  In  the 
B  Sept.,  ha  led  an  attack  on  the  right  flank 
of  the  Sedan,  and  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  thigh.  On  25  (let,  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  second  brigade  of  the  light 
division,  and  retained  it  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  had  been  three  times  mentioned 
in  despatches  (Zattdon  Guttttt,  10  (let. 
1854,  4. Inly  and  5  Oct.  1855),  was  made 
brevet-colonel  on  17  July  18*w.  inul  ('  H 
(i>  July),  and  received  the  medal  with  three 

clasps,  the  Sardinian  and  Turkic] tela, 

the  legion  of  honour  (4th  class),  und 
Msdjidte  C-ivd  class). 

He  returned  to  England  in  Jul v  1  "■>'>.  ■>  n.| 
resumed  command  of  the  *.Wi'd.  i  »n  16  .Inn. 
1857  he  exchanged  to  the  Joili  foot,  and  Ml 
24  Nov.  went  on  half-pay,  hiving  been  ap- 
pointed on  o  Nov.  assietiiui  anjut  ■ 
at.  headquarter?,  In  thi*  office  he  m  em* 
ployed  on  the  revision  of  the  uifnnlrv  drill- 
book  and  its  ■  da  of  the 
volunteers,     lie  also  prepared  '  Instructions 
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for  Mounted  Rifle  Volunteers*  (1800).    On  he  m  thai   placed  on  the   retired  list, 

6  Dec.  1861  he  was  sent  to  Canada  in  eon-  hiring  reached  the  age  of  sixty-seven.    Onr 

nection  with  the  *  Trent '  atfair,  mnd  he  wis  29  May  1886  he  recerred  the  G.C.B.,  and 

deputy  quartermaster-general  from  27  Aug.  on  4  March.  1890  ha  was  made  constable  of 

1*62  till  30  Sept.  1867.    This  gave  him  an  the  Tower. 

opportunity  of  extending  the  frontier  surreys        Lyaons  died  on  29  Jan.  1898,  and  was 

which    he    had  been  engaged  upon  as  a  buried  at   Rodmarton.      Vigorous    to  the 

subaltern.  last,  he  had  been  writing  on  army  reform 

He  was  promoted  major-general  on  27  Dec.  a  month,  before  {  Timet,  17  Dec  1897).    In 

1868.     He  commanded  brigades  at  Malta  1856  he  married  Harriet  Sophia,  daughter  of 

and  Aldershot  from  1  July  1868  to  30  June  Charles  Bridges  of  Court  House,  Overton. 

1872,  and  then  commanded  in  the  northern  She  died  in  1864,  and  in  1865  he  married 

district  for  two  years.    He  drew  up  a  sys-  Anna  Sophia  Biscoe,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 

tern  of  *  Infantry  Piquets/  which  was  issued  Robert  Tritton  of  Morden,  Surrey.     By  his 

by  authority  in  1875.    On  1  April  1876  he  first  wife  he  had  four  sons,  of  whom  the 

was    appointed    ojiartermaster-general    at  second,  Henry,  obtained  the  Victoria  cross 

headquarters.        He     became     lieutenant-  in  the  Zulu  war  of  1879  as  a  lieutenant  in 

general  and  was  made  K.C.B.  on  2  June  the  Scottish  rifles. 

1877,  and   on   14  July    1879    he   became        [LyFOIISi  Early  Reminiscences  (1896)  and 

general.    The  colonelcv  of  the  Derbyshire  the  Crimean  War  from  First  to  Last  (1895), 

regiment  was  given  to  him  on  2o  Aug.  18j  8.  the  k^e,  consisting  of  letter*  written  by  him 

and  he  accepted  the  honorary  colonelcy  of  in  th^  Crimea;  Times,  81  Jan.  1898  ;  Brough- 

the  first  volunteer  battalion  of  the  royal  ton-Mainwaring's    Historical    Record    of    the 

fusiliers.     From  1  July  1880  to  1  Aug.  1*83  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  pp.  159-216.1 
he  commanded  the  Alderahot  division,  and  £.  M.  L. 
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MACALLUM,  HAMILTON  (1841-  his  last  picture,  the  « Crofters  Team/  hung 
1896),  painter,  born  at  Kames,  Argyllshire,  on  the  same  walls.  Macallum  died  very  sud- 
on  22  May  1841,  was  the  second  son'of  John  denly  of  heart  disease  at  Beer  on  23*  June 
Macallum,  J.p/,  of  the  Kames  gunpowder  1896.  He  left  a  widow,  Euphemia,  daugh- 
works.  While  still  a  boy  at  school  he  ter  of  Mr.  John  Stewart  of  Glasgow,  and  one 
showed  a  strong  inclination  towards  art.  son.  Mrs.  Macallum  subsequently  (13  March. 
This  however,  was  opposed  by  his  father,  1900)  received  a  civil  list  pension  of  100/. 
who' insisted  on  his  entering  a  merchant's  per  annum  in  consideration  of  her  husband's 
office  in  Glasgow,  in  preparation i  for  an    merits  as  an  artist.  • 

Indian  commercial  career.  In  1864,  when  Macallum  was  one  of  the  most  original 
he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  finally  landscape  painters  of  his  time.  He  was 
rebelled  and,  winning  a  reluctant  assent  single-minded,  concentrating  his  attention 
from  bis  father,  went  to  London  to  become  on  those  aspects  of  nature  bv  which  his  own 
a  nainter  He  entered  the  Roval  Academy  sympathies  were  most  closely  touched.  His 
flchools  the  same  year.  From  that  time  on-  pictures  have  great  individuality.  He  saw 
wards  his  time  was  divided  between  London  colour  in  a  way  of  his  own,  but  his  best 
and  various  painting  grounds  (the  western  works  are  likely  to  be  prized  long  after 
Whlands  among  which  he  prowled  in  a  things  conceived  on  more  conventional  lines 
small  yacht  ofhiR  own,  Heligoland  Holland,  ^re  forgotten  Thr^  of  them  are  in  the 
Sou  hern  Italy,  the  south  coast  of  Devon-  Millbank  Gallery,  the  <  Crofters  Team,'  al- 
shire)  when'  his  favourite  subject,  sunlight,  ready  mentioned,and  two  drawings  in  water- 
could  '  be  fully  studied.  His  original  and  colour, 
thoroughly  personal  way  of  treating  this        [Private  information.]  W.  A. 

ESt.bm3SrSSi,3SS:  *  HeTaS  MACABTN^  JAMES  (1770-1843), 
Bt,«lio°  sumssively  at  Hampstead  (Haver-  anatomist,  son  of  Andrew  Macartney,  gentle- 
•tock  Hill),  in  Piccadilly, andat  Beer, South  man  farmer,  of  Ballyrea,  co.  Armagh  and 
1  evon.  Is  contributions  to  the  chief  Lon-  Mary,  bis  wife,  was  born  at  Armagh  on 
don  exhibitions  extended  over  twenty  years,  8  March  1,,0  He  began  life  as  an  Irish 
from  1870,  when  'Hoisting  the  Storm  Jib' .  volunteer  in  1780,  and  was  afterwards  edu- 
wasat  the  ttoyal  Academy,  until  1896,  when,  cated  at  the  endowed  classical  school  at 


at  a  private  school.     Flo 

a  tune  with  Henry  and 

,]  and  Lord  Edward  b'itz- 

v.],   but,   being   dissatisfied  with 

mums-,  hi-  cut  himself  adrift  and 

study  medicine.     He  apprenticed 

0  William  Hartigan  (1760?-1612) 
oo  10  Feb.  1793,  his  master  being  president 
ct  the  Itoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland 
in  1797.     Macartney  also  entered  as  a  pupil 

■  ll'-o?  school,  Mercer  Street,  Dublin, 
where  he  inado  some  dissections  for  the 
museum,  and  he  attended  the  Lock  hospital 
:  luhlin  dispensary.  In  179Checitme 
■■■■  to  attend  the  Hunterian  Or  Great 
Windmill  Street  school  of  medicine,  and  he 
became  an  occasional  pupil  at  St.  Thomas's 
and  Guy"*  hospitals.  lie  also  attended  the 
lectures  of  John  Abemethy  [q.  v.]  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  through  bis 
influence  was  appointed  a  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  in  the  medical  school  in  1796.  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeon.-*  •■:  England  on  8  Feb.  1800,  began 
to  practise  in  London  as  a  Burgeon,  n ml  was 
ap)«inted  lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology  at  Si.  Bartholomew's.  Hospi- 
tal, a  post  be  held  from  March  1600  to  1811. 
I  I..  181 1  he  was  elected  F.K.S.,  and 
from  1603  to  1812  he  ■erred  u  surgeon  to 
the  royal  Radnor  militia.  In  May  1813  he 
was  admitted  M.D.  of  Si,.  Andrews  Dnirer- 
ally,  and  on  21  June  ]813  he  was  elected 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  and  physician  to  Sir  rat- 
rick  Dun't  hospital.  These  otrices  he  resigned 
in  1837,  after  he  had  raised  the  medical 
school  to  a  ranch  better  position  than  it  had 
*T?r  before  occupied.  During  almost  the 
whole  of  his  residence  in  Dublin  Macartney 
aw  subjected  to  a  very  singular  exhibition 
«f  petty  persecution  and  open  insult  at  the 
bands  of  some  members  of  the  board  of  Tri  uity 
He  was  denied  the  privilege-  of 
■  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Itoyal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  though  he  was  made  an 
honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal 
ITivsinans  of  Ireland  in  1618.  lie  also  re- 
i  honorary  M.ll.  frnmthe  university 
of  Cambridge  (31' Aug.  1833),  to  which  be 
university  of 

1  aving  refused  to  purchase  it,  lie 
died  at  31  Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin,  on 

font     Stag     1843,   i.  664). 
.i"j  ,i  Miss  Eken- 
heatL 

An    ill-used    and   greatly   misunderstood 

:.'-   was,"   says    Professor   Alexander 

i,  'an  expert  anatomist  andaphilo- 

:  in  advance  of  his  period. 

the  vascular  syatei 


birds  has  in  many  respects  not  been  sur- 
passed,  and  his  account  of  the  anatomy  of 
mammals  may  be  read  with  more  profit  than 
many  modern  works.  In  his  account  of  the 
brain  of  the  chimpanzee  compared  with  that 
of  an  idiot,  as  well  as  in  many  others  of  his 
papers,  there  are  glimpses  of  a  nioqihulogy 
tar  beyond  Cuvier,  whose  works  he  edited. 
His  book  on  inflammation  may  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  any  pathological  work  of 
the  period,  while  his  researches  on  animal 
luminosity  form  the  basis   of  many  Bubse- 

3uent  researches  on  the  subject.*  Macartney 
iscovered  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  white 
substance  in  the  brain,  and  the  connection 
between  the  subcorneal  nerve  fibres  and  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  He 
gave,  too,  the  first  satisfactory  account  of 
niminahnu  in  the  herbivora,  and  he  dis- 
covered numerous  glandular  appendages  in 
the  digestive  organs  of  mammals,  especially 
of  rodents.  As  one  of  War  burton's  advisers 
and  as  a  practical  anatomist  of  great  expe- 
rience in  teaching,  ha  bad  much  to  do  in 
shaping  the  Anatomy  Act  of  1832. 

Macartney's  works  were:  1.  '  Lectures  on 
Comparative  Anatomy'  (Cuvier's  lectures 
translated  by  W.  Rosa  under  the  inspection 
of  J.  Macartney),  London,  1803,3  vqUBto. 
"2.  'Observations  on  Curvature  of  the  Spine,' 
Dublin,  1817,  4to.  3.  '  A  Treatise  on  In- 
flammation,' London,  18-18,  4to :  reissued  in 
America,  Philadelphia,  18-10.  lie  also  wrote 
numerous  papers  in  the  '  Phi loso phi cal Trans- 
actions;' and  his  articles  on  comparative 
anatomy  are  published  in  Abraham  Rees'a 
'  Cyclopedia,'  London,  1819,  45  vols.  4to. 

[James  Macartney,  a  ineinuir  by  Profwsor 
Alexander  Macaliister,  K.R.S.,  of  Cambridge, 
London,  1900;  ^ir  Charles  A.  Cameron's  His- 
tory of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ire- 
land, pp.  371,  872;  'EriacnsiaV  account  of  the 
appearand)  and  methods  of  Macartney  ia  toi 
Laacat,  1826,  viii.  248-52.]  D'A.  P. 

McCOSH,  JAMES  (1811-1894),  philo- 
sopher, only  son  of  Andrew  McCosh,  former, 
of  Carskoech,  Ayrshire,  by  Jean,  daughter 
of  James  Carson,  farmer,  of  the  as 
county,  was  born  on  1  April  1811. 
covenanting  ancestry,  he  was  brought  up 
religiously  and  was  early  devoted  to  the  kirk. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Gins- 
cow  and  Edinburgh,  and  in  1834  gained  the 
M.A.  degree  at  Edinburgh  by  an  essay 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  which  was  highly  ci 
mended  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
studied  theology  under  Dr.  Chalmers,  and, 
having  been  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of 
Ayrshire,  officiated  successively  at  Arbroath, 
1835-8,  and  Brechm,  1838-Jji).     While  at 


McCosh  n8  McCosh 


however,  he  was  busy  with  natural  theology,  his  polemical  works  evince  no  adequate 
and  the  publication  in  1S-S0  of  his  first  impor-  appreciation  of  the  positions  which  he  at- 
tant  work,  *  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Go-  tacked,  and  his  own  '  intuitional '  theory  is 
vernment.  Physical  and  Moral  *  ( Edinburgh,  a  mere  ignoratio  elenchL 
8vo ;  last  edition.  New  York,  1874 ),  proved  ■  McCosh  was  joint  author  with  Dr.  Dickie 
the  turning-point  in  his  career.  It  was  read  of  *  Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in 
and  greatly  admired  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Creation,' Edinburgh,  1855;  London,  1862 
then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  led  to  (last  edition,  New  York,  18K)).  He  was 
MeCosh's  appointment  to  the  chair  of  logic  also  author  of  the  following  works:  1.  *  The 
and  metaphvsics  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast    Supernatural   in  relation  to  the  Natural,' 

1862, 
Stewart's 

1805« 
which  he  attempted  to  meet  the  prevalent    3.  *  The  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought/  Lon- 

empiricism  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  entire  don  and  New  York,  1870,  12mo  (last  edi- 
domain  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  axiomatic  tion,  New  York,  1890).  4.  'Christianity 
truth.  It  was  followed  by  'An  Examina-  and  Positivism/  London  and  New  York, 
rionof  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  Philosophy:  being  a  1871,  dvo  (last  edition,  New  York,  1875). 
Defence  of  Fundamental  Truth/  London,  5.  '  The  Scottish  Philosophy :  Biographical, 
186>>f8vo  (last  edition,  New  York,  1880) — a  Expository,  Critical;  from  Hutcheson  to 
work  called  forth  by  Mill's  '  Examination  of  Hamilton/  London,  1874,  8vo  (last  edition, 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  *  ( 1865 ).  New  York,  1880).  6.  *  Ideas  in  Nature  over- 
Mill  honoured  his  critic  with  a  few  stric-  looked  by  Dr.  Tvndall/  New  York,  1875, 
tures  in  his  third  edition,  to  which  McCosh  12mo.  7.  (The  bevelopment  Hypothesis: 
rejoined  in  a  volume  entitled  Philosophical  Is  it  Sufficient?' New  York,  1876,  12 mo. 
J 'apers/ London,  1^68  (New  York,  1861)),  8. ' The  Emotions/  London  and  New  York, 
which  also  included  an  *  Examination  of  Sir  1880, 12mo.  9.  'The  Conflicts  of  the  Age ' 
"William  Hamilton's  I^oeric '  and  an  essay  on  (from  the  '  North  American  Review'),  New 
the  *  Pit-sent  State  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  .  York,  1881,  8vo.  10.  'Psychology.  The 
Britain.'  Cognitive  Powers/  London  and  New  York, 

McCosh  resigned  his  post  at  Belfast  on  1886,  8vo  (last  edition,  New  York,  1891). 
being  elected  in  1868  to  the  presidency  of  11. 'Psychology.  The  Motive  Powers :  Emo- 
Prinoeton  College,  New  Jersey,  with  which  tions,  Conscience,  Will/  London  and  New 
office  was  a*>ociated  the  chair  of  philosophy  York,  1887,  8vo.  12.  'Realistic  Philosophy 
in  that  seminary.  He  administered  the  defended  in  a  Philosophic  Series/  London 
affair*  of  the  college  with  eminent  success  and  New  Y'ork,  1887,  2  vols.  8vo  (a  collec- 
i'or  twenty  years,  during  which  period  he  tive  issue  of  several  dissertations  published 
published  many  philosophical  works.  ;  between  the  years  1882  and  1886).    13. '  The 

McCosh  resigned  the  presidency  of  Prince-  I  Religious  Aspect  of  Evolution.  The  Bedell 
ton  College  in  1888,  but  retained  the  chair  j  Lectures  for  1887/  New  Y'ork,  1888,  12mo 
of  philosophy  until  his  death  on  16  Nov.  '  (enlarged   edition,    1890).     14.  'First    and 


1X9-4.  II*1  was  LL.I).  of  the  universities  of 
Aberdeen  (I8o0)  and  Harvard  (1868),  also 
D.Litt.  of  (J  wen's  College,  Belfast,  and  D.D. 


Fundamental  Truths/  London  and  New  York, 
1H89,  12mo.  15.  'The  Tests  of  various 
Kinds  of  Truths'  (Merrick  lectures),  New 


He  inarri*d  in  iH  45  a  daughter  of  Alexander  I  York   and  Cincinnati^  1889,   1891,   12mo. 
( Jut  hrie,M. I)., brotlierof  J)r. Thomas  Guthrie  -         ...       _ 

[q.v.j    Princeton  College  contains  his  statue, 
set  t  liens  by  his  admirers  in  1*MH.     (Forpor- 


16.  '  The  Prevailing  Types  of  Philosophy : 
Can  they  reach  Realit v  logically  P  '  New 
York,  1890, 12mo.  17. 'Our  Moral  Nature/ 
traits  we  his  '  Li 1  e '  by  Sloime,  cited  infra.)  I  New  York,  1892,  12mo  (see  also  Dulles, 
McCosh  is  said  to  have  been  an  effective  :  McCosh  Bibliography,  which  gives  a  corn- 
lecturer  and  preacher,  and  his  simplicity  plete  catalogue  of  his  multifarious  contribu- 
ting perspicuity  of  st  vie  render  this  extremely  '  tions  to  periodical  literature,  articles  in  the 
probable.  His  philosophy,  however,  had  |  '  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopaedia  of  Religious 
never  an  appreciable  influence  on  English  Knowledge/  pamphlets,  and  other  fugitive 
thought.     To  the   defects  of  the  Scottish    pieces). 


school  he  was  by  no  means  blind,  but  his 
early  training  had  included  no  systematic 
study  of  transcendentalism,  and  a  visit  to 


pieces). 

[Sloane's  Life  of  James  McCosh,  1896 ; 
living's  Book  of  Scotsmen ;  Eclectic  Magazine, 
July  1871 ;  Appleton's  Journ.  8  March  1873; 


.  i.-f.  ism  ii  sin  i 

J,  M.  K. 
IDERIOKi  1838-1890), 
it  Mill  geologist,  son  of. Simon  McCoy, 
nt .  born  in  i  bat  cil  f 

irL'll     11    I'rtUM 

!  n!  Cambridge, 
Bg  the  age  when  he  could 
1     m  diverted  to  natural 

lertalting  the  arrangement  of 

the  colter.;  rical  Society  of 

.    Griffith     i|.  v.]  then  en- 
gaged him  to  nutlet 

■ealigutioiui    required    fur    the    'Geological 

Mapof  !r.  ■  ftnewBtudies 

wet*   published    in    two   volumes,  one  en- 

ihe  l  "urlKiniferous  Lime- 

■  Mane  M  -  14,  tin.-   other 

■ils  of  Ireland,' 

1W6,  knd  during  the  Inter  part  of  the  time 

thus  employed    lie  was    u    member   of  the 

-'  it  staff  of  tbeSurvey.     In  18Jli,on  the 

.   q.r.lhewt 

•  iirrange   the  collection 

. 

■■  d  i:i  thai  anivewit; 
appointed  professor  of 
JP  and  geology  at  (Queen's  College, 
! ..  work  nt 
returned  thither  for  u 
;■  nag  and  autumn  of 
ii--.'  imervals  h''   n.  i  ■  I  -  ■■  I 

.  in  1661,  nt  May  Hill 
id  in  Smith  Wales   in 
I    he  completed  the  de- 
li in  the  Wnodwardiiin 
-  appointed  to  tin-  chair  of 
;n'iv    university    of 

ncland  for  "' " 
I  '■■■  main  of  hi« 

'.'■  published  in  q  volume 

I  ■  ■  amo'ic  Hocks  and  Fos- 

■  .;  to  ili"  fossils; 

nhiited  an  introduc- 

rri1«  another  volume 

UcCaVi 

ii  be  had  tn  cover  the 

d  of  natural  history;  nevertheless 


Brighton  Beech,  nln.nii  iiim  toile*  from  Mel- 
bourne, where  he  died  on  13  May  li 
married  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Harrison,  a  solicitor,  of  Dublin,     His  wife 

i  lu.'d  in  1  >■-').  mid  in  1  lie  1',-. 11,  .-svini;  year  hi' lost 
hi-  -'in  I  i  ■  ■  1 1  r--- .  ii  I'iii-ii-i'T  practising  in  New 
Zealand,  who  had  married  in  187U  and  left 
a  family  of  seven  children.  Ilia  only  daugh- 
Emily  Mary  McCoy,  also  died  before 

McCoy  throughout    his  long  life  was   the 
most   indefatigable  of  men.     He  lived  very 
plainly,  and  did  much  of  his  work  htf  Ween 
f  ton  at  night  and  three  in  toe  DM 
requiring  mora  than  8re  hours' sleep.    So, 

'thltanding  the  olhciiil   duties  and   the 


i.'iiiitli  d  •  I  todxomui  of  the  Zoology  of  Vic- 
toriu'(l878  stjq.|,  the  other  '  Pro dro runs  of 
the  Paleontology  of  Victoria,'  each  appear- 
ing in  'decodes 'at  intervals  during  thirty 
nf  the  fifty-right  yi  urs  covered  hy  his  pnhli- 
cations;  and  he  also  wrote  nu  LeM  than 
sixty-nine  papers,  dealing,  in  addition  to 
some  ruologieal  topics,  with  almost  every 
branch  of  paleontology.  In  fact,  according 
to  report,  lit;  v  '  in  research 

than  in  the  duties  of  his  chair.  lie  was 
conspicuous  for  his  antagonism  to  the  rigfl 
of  Charles  Robert  Darwin  [q.  v.] 

McCoy  was  elected  I'.U.S.  in  1852,  and 
received  from  that  society  ils  Murchiaon 
medal  in  1879.  In  1S80"  he  was  made  a 
F.Il.S.  The  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
science  was  conferred  on  him  by  Cambridge 
in  1886,  where  he  was  also  un  honorary 
member  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  as 
well  as  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Australia, 
the  Imperial  Society  of  Naturalists  of  Mob- 
Cow,  and  of  many  other  British  and  foreign 
societies.  He  was  awarded  the  Kmperor  ot 
Austria's  gold  medal  for  arts  and  Kienaea, 
was  a  knight  chevalier  of  the  royal  ordef 
of  the  crown  of  Italy,  whs  created  C.H.G, 
"""  andK.C.M.t;.  in  1681, 

[Obituary  notii'i-*  in  Ii. 
1899,  p.  283:  The  Lin-irterly  Journal  of  the  Oeo- 
logi.'.tl  Social/,  5fi.  lis:  t'bv  V  cur-lunik  of  the 
Kovnl  So.ielv.  I  yen,  p.  UfG,  by  II  enry]  W[ood- 

N  itoK,  Ix.  as,  by  H[enrj] 

lin.k.']     W[™«lwnrdl;     I i-.cl m-nr     r.-frrruces    in 
if   ud    Letters,   fol,  ii-,  *itb   h> 

formation  from  Frtdrrick  11.  Mi-l.'oy,i'-.|  i.snnJ- 

auin.  and  attars-]  T.  <_;.  B. 

MACDONELL.AI.ASTMl;   ItlTADH, 
,.:  srr  (1725P-1761), 

tliirr"..orli    ,-l,..  I'  of  QUnfirry,    born  about 

1725,  wns  eldest  son  of  John,  twelfth  chief. 
by  tin-  only  daughter  of  Oolin  Mtatonle  ra 
Hilton,      While  yet    u  mere  youth  he  was 


1 


Macdonell 


1 20 


MacDougall 


sent  in  1738  to  France,  where  in  1748  he 
joined  Lord  Drummond's  regiment  of  royal 
Scots  guards.    In  March  1744  he  was  with 
the  Earl  Mariachal,  and  intended  starting 
with    the  futile  expedition    of  that  year. 
Having  in  the  following  year  been  sent  to 
Scotland  to  give  information  in  connection 
with  certain  Jacobite  disputes,  he  was  in 
May  despatched  by  the  highland  chiefs  to 
France  to  testify  to  Charles  their  allegiance 
to  his  cause,  but  at  the  same  time  to  warn 
him  against  an  attempt  to  land  in  Scotland 
unless  strongly  backed  by  foreign  assistance. 
His  mission,  however,  was  of  no  avail ;  for 
Charles,  before  Macdonell's  arrival  in  France, 
had  already  set  sail  on  his  rash  adventure. 
Macdonell  resolved  to  take  part  in  it,  but 
while  returning  to  Scotland  with  a  detach- 
ment of  Drummond's  guards  he  was  cap- 
tured on  25  Nov.  1746  by  H.M.S.  Sheerness 
{London   Gazette,    26-9    Nov.,   quoted    in 
Bl  4IKIe'8/£  ine  rary  of  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
Scottish  Historical  Society,  1897,  p.  Ill), 
and  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he 
was  detained  until  July  1747.    In  December 
1749   he    helped    himself   to  the  Jacobite 
treasure  concealed  at  Loch  Arkaig.   Already 
or  shortly  afterwards  he  had  further  resolved 
on  the  betrayal  of  the  Jacobite  cause,  and 
having  introduced  himself  to  Henry  Pel- 
ham,  he,  as  Mr.  Lang  has  elaborately  and 
beyond  cavil  demonstrated,  became  a  hired 
spy  on  Prince  Charles  and  the  Jacobites, 
corresponding  with  the  government  under 
the  pseudonym  of '  Pickle/ 

Perhaps  it  has  been  insufficiently  borne  in 
mind  that  Macdonell  may  have  all  along 
cherished  resentment  against  the  prince  on 
account  of  the  clan's  removal  to  the  left  wing 
at  Culloden,  where  it  practically  deserted  the 
prince's  cause  by  refusing  to  strike  a  blow  on 
his  behalf.  True  the  clan  gave  the  prince 
shelter  during  his  wanderings,  but  Mac- 
donell himself  may  on  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  clan,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
have  cherished  a  personal  grudge  against  the 
prince.  In  any  case  he  was  probably  clever 
enough  to  recognise  that  the  prince  himself 
had  become  impossible;  and  his  interest  cor- 
responding with  his  convictions,  he  may  have 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  really  saving 
his  clan  and  the  highlands  generally  from 
much  needless  suffering  by  frustrating  the 
prince's  madcap  schemes.  If,  however,  as 
is  likely,  his  purpose  was  mainly  selfish,  it 
was  unsuccessful,  for  the  death  of  Pelham 
in  1754  blighted  his  main  hopes  of  reward. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  he  became  chief  of  the  clan 
and  succeeded  to  his  father's  impoverished 
fortunes.    He  died  in  1761  in  a  hut  adjoin- 


ing his  ruined  castle,  and  having  no  issue  was 
succeeded  in  the  chieftaincy  by  his  nephew 
Duncan,  son  of  his  brother  iEneas,  who  was 
slain  at  Falkirk. 

During  the  '45  the  command  of  the  Glen- 
garry clan  was,  on  account  of  the  imprison- 
ment  of  the  chief,  and  of  Alastair  the  chiefs 
eldest  son,  entrusted  to  the  second  son, 
^Eneas ;  but  in  the  absence  of  JEnesa  in  the 
highlands  to  procure  reinforcements,  the 
clan  was,  while  on  the  march  southwards  to 
Derby,  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  Donald 
Macdonald  of  Lochgarry;  and  after  the 
death  of  Mness  at  Falkirk,  Lochgarry  ac- 
companied the  prince  in  his  later  wanderings 
and  escaped  with  him  to  France,  whencehs 
wrote  to  his  chief  a  'memorial'  detailing 
the  clan's  achievements  during  the  rebellion 
and  its  loyal  conduct  to  the  prince  while  a 
fufjitive  in  its  fastnesses  (printed  in  Blaixie's 
Itinerary  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  pp.  111- 
126).  '  ** 

[Mackenzie's  History  of  the  Macdonalds; 
Andrew  Lang's  Pickle  the  Spy,  1897,  and  Com- 
panions of  Pickle,  1898,  with  the  authorities 
therein  mentioned;  Blaikie's  Itinerary  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward.]  t.  F.  H. 

MACDOUGALL,  Sir  DUNCAN  (1787- 
1862),  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  79th  Came- 
ron highlandere,  son  of  Patrick  MacDougall 
of  Soroba,  Argyleshire,  by  his  wife  Mary, 
daughter  of  Duncan  M'Vicar,  was  born  at 
Soroba  in  1787.  Educated  at  Edinburgh,  he 
entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  1804,  served  in 
the  />3rd  and  80th  foot  on  the  frontier,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  peninsu- 
lar war.  He  took  part  in  the  third  siege 
and  in  the  capture  by  storm  of  Badajos  on 
6  April  1812,  in  the  siege  and  in  the  cap- 
ture on  27  June  of  the  forts  of  Salamanca. 
In  the  battle  of  Salamanca  on  22  July,  he 
gallantly  saved  the  colours  of  his  regiment 
and  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Burgos  in  September  and 
October  and  the  retreat  from  it,  at  the  siege 
and  capture  on  31  Aug.  1813  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, at  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  in  Octo- 
ber, at  the  battles  of  Nivelle  ^10  Nov.),  the 
Nive  (9  to  13  Dec.)i  and  the  investment  of 
Bayonne.  He  received  three  medals  for  his 
peninsular  services.  He  took  part  in  the 
American  war  of  1814,  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Bladensburg  on  24  Aug.,  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington,  and  the  attack  on  Bal- 
timore on  12  Sept.,  when  he  was  aide-de- 
camp to  Major-general  Robert  Ross  [q.  v.], 
who  was  killed.  He  also  served  in  the  opera- 
tions against  New  Orleans  in  December  1814 
and  January  1815,  was  aide-de-camp  to  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  Edward  Pakenham[q.v.^ 


nh.-n  thnt  officer  was  killed  at  the  assault 
ol  7  Jui.,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Fort 
Burnt  in  Florida.  In  1825,  when  in  com- 
mand of  the  79th  foot  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotta,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  organisa- 
Lhe  colonial  militia,.  In  I.*;',:,  be 
nislied  the  command  of  liis  regiment 
i  retired  from  the  active  list  in  order  to 
.ii-u  auxiliary  legion  of  Spain 
■tenuvtar-niMnl  and  second  in  com- 
bU  friend  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans 
[■J.  ».l  For  his  services  in  Spain  he  re- 
[i  Queen  Isabella  II  the  order  of 
knighthood  of  St.  Ferdinand.  In  Inter  years 
he  raised  the  Lancashire  artillery  militia. 
A  prominent,  figure  in  (he  volunteer  move- 
ment of  1859,  he  presided  at  the  great 
meeting  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London,  at 
which  it  was  inaugurated.  He  published 
rlul  pamphlet  in  18110  entitled 
•  i 1 1 n t »  to  Volunteers  on  various  Subjects.' 
He  died  on  10  Dec.  1H62,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Loudon,  where 
there  is  a  monument  with  a  bust  by  Adauis 
to  his  memory.  Ho  was  twice  married  :  first, 
in  1817,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Smelt,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  whom 
left  an  only  son,  Patrick  Leonard  [q.  v. 
jpL];  and,  secondly,  in  1844,  to  Hannah, 
1  v  of  Colonel  Nicholson  of  Springfield 
i,  Liverpool. 

■    Omen    Records ;    Despatches ;    Army 
:  private  in  formation.]  It.  II.  V, 

CTJOUGALL,       Sir       PATRH  !K 

_  JHARD  (1819-1894),  general,  colonel  of 

BT  regiment,  and  military  auLhor, 

t>  >rn  st  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France,  on  10 Aug. 

1319,  WW  sori,  by  his  first  wife,  of  Sir  Dun- 

■  .;gall  [q.  v.  Suppl.]     Educated  at 

Military  Academy  nt  Edinburgh  and  at 

Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  be 

ed  u  commission  as  second  li>>uti-ii!int 

Ceylon  rifle  regiment  on  13  Feb.  183t>, 

July  exchanged  into  the  7!(t.!i  Cameron 

rt,  and  on  28  Julv  1839  into  ibe 

:>;th  foot     His  further   commissions  were 

.tenant   11    Mav   1839,   captain 

7  June  18*4,  major  9  Feb.  [849,  brevet lieu- 

te nant -colonel  17  July  1865,  brevet  colonel 

;.-.,  major-genera]  6  March  1808, 

lieiit«nant-general   1    Oct.  1*77,  colonel  of 

.   the    West  India  regi- 

Dec  18B1,  general   1  Oct.  1883, 

the  Le hitter  regiment  26  Aug. 

■ 

•      :  :       ■.■         ■':.-.■ 

bi  i.-ft  in  1843  with  ; 
Bcate  and  special  commendation. 
form*   ■  to  tho  Royal 


can  M 

,„  Jul 


Canadian  rifle  regiment,  he  joined  it  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  for  the  next  ten  years 
served  as  a  regimental  officer  there  and  at 
Kingston.  On  3  March  i  rv>-l  In-  was  iippninl  ed 
superintendent  of  studies  at  Sandhurst,  but 
the  following  year  was  sent  on  particular 
service  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  acted  as 
n.*!>ihtiint  i'ii.iarti,nuii*ti'r-j,'i,nt'riil  on  the  staff 
of  Iirigadier-generBl  D.  A.  Cameron  in  the 
expedition  to  Kertch  in  May  1866,  and 
attended  Lord  Knglan  in  the  trenches  at  the 
unsuccessful  assaultson  the  Itedanon  18  June. 
For  his  Crimean  servict-s  he  received  the  war 
medal  and  clasp,  the  Turkish  medul,  and  a 
brevet  lieu  tenant -colonelcy.  On  his  return 
home  he  resumed  hi-  appointment  at  Sand- 
hurst, which  he  held  until  1858. 

In  1858  his  principal  work,  '  The  Theory 
of  War:  illustrated  t)y  numerous  Examples 
from  Military  History,' was  published,  and 
a  second  edition  appeared  in  ItTiS.  It  soon 
became  a  text-book  of  military  instruction, 
was  translated  inln French  and  German, and 
gave  its  author  a  first  place  among  English 
military  writers.  In  18G7,  in  a  pamphlet 
ent  itled'The  Senior  Department  of  the  Roval 
Military  College,' Marl  i.iu-'ril  I  drew  attention 
to  the  want  of  proper  instruction  for  staff 
officers,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  staff 
college  on  6  Feb.  following,  he  became 
its  first  commandant.  He  piililihlu-d  in  ls.'irt 
a  treatise  written  expressly  for  students  of 
military  history,  entitled  'The  Campaigns 
of  Hannibal  arranged  and  critically  con- 
sidered.1 

During  his  tenure  of  office  at  the  staff 
college  he  was  an  industrious  writer  and 
lecturer,  taking  as  some  of  his  subjects 
'Napoleon's  Campaign  in  Italy  in  1798,' 
'  The  Military  diameter  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,'  '  General  Sir  Charles  James 
Napier  as  Conqueror  and  Governor  of  Sind.' 
He  wrote  the  obit uarv  notice  of  Napier  which 
appeared  in  the  'Times'  of  13  Feb.  1*60,  and 
in  1882  published  '  Forts  verutt  Ships '  and 
'Defence  of  the  Canadian  Lakes  and  its 
influence  on  the  gen. -ml  Hrfence  of  Canada,' 
both  written  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  a 
short,  visit  to  America.  In  1864  his  life  of 
his  father-in-law,  the  historian  of  the  penin- 
sular war,  Sir  William  Francis  Patrick 
Napier  [q.  v.],  edited  by  Lord  Aberdare,  was 
published  in  two  octavo  volumes,  and  in 
the  same  year  '  Modern  Warfare  as  in- 
fluenced by  Modem  Artillery.'  Early  in 
I8BS  lie  contributed  articles  on  sir  William 
Napief  both  to  the  'Edinburgh'  and  the 
'Quarterly'  Reviews, 

MacDougall  was  appointed  nd Jul  tint- 
general  of  Canadian  militia  in  Mav  isti.", 
His  services  in  the  Fenian  raid  of  1868  were 
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brought  to  the  especial  notice  of  the  authori- 
ties at  home  by  Lord  Monck,  the  governor- 
general  {Despatch  No.  53,  14  June  1866), 
who  was  so  impressed  with  the  value  of 
MacDougall's  work  in  the  organisation  of 
the  militia  and  volunteers  that,  on  leaving 
Canada,  he  wrote  officially  to  thank  him  for 
having  '  laid  the  foundation  of  a  military 
system  inexpensive,  unoppressive,  and  effi- 
cient/ and  sent  a  copy  to  the  home  authori- 
ties. During  MacDougall's  service  on  the 
staff  in  Canada  he  lectured  on  military  sub- 
jects from  time  to  time,  and  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  '  Defence  of  Canada.1 

Returning  to  England  in  April  1869  he 
wrote  *  The  Army  and  its  Reserves/  and  was 
much  occupied  with  the  then  burning  ques- 
tion of  army  reform.  In  October  1871  he 
was  appointed  deputy  inspector-general  of 
the  auxiliary  forces  at  headquarters.  lie 
presided  over  Cardwell's  '  Localisation  Com- 
mittee '  in  that  year,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant which  have  ever  sat  at  the  war  office, 
whose  report,  generally  adopted,  proposed 
by  the  fusion  of  the  regular,  reserve,  and 
auxiliary  forces  under  the  generals  com- 
manding districts,  to  form  one  army  for  de- 
fence under  the  commander-in-chief  and  by 
the  institution  of  linked  battalions,  to  have 
always  one  at  home  and  one  abroad,  with 
depot  centres  for  enlisting  and  training  re- 
cruits. 

For  five  years  from  April  1873  MacDou- 
gall was  head  of  the  intelligence  branch  of 
the  war  office,  at  first  as  deputy  adjutant- 
general,  and  afterwards  as  deputy  quarter- 
master-general. Created  a  K.C.M.G.  on 
30  May  1877,  he  was  a  year  later  appointed 
to  the  command  in  Xorth  America,  just  at 
a  time  when  relations  with  Russia  were 
strained  after  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  He 
undertook  to  have  ten  thousand  trained  and 
disciplined  Canadian  volunteers  available 
for  service  wherever  required,  in  a  few  weeks 
after  the  offer  of  their  service  was  accepted, 
thus  instituting  a  valuable  precedent  which 
has  since  been  followed,  not  only  by  Canada, 
but  by  most  of  the  self-governing  colonies — 
notably  in  the  recent  South  African  troubles 
— to  the  great  advantage  of  the  empire. 

MacDougall  returned  to  England  in  May 
1883,  and  retired  from  the  active  list  in 
July  1K8.">.  He  died  at  his  residence,  Mel- 
bury  Lodge,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey,  on 
28  Nov.  1891,  and  was  buried  at"  East 
Putnev  cemetery,  the  sergeants  of  the  King- 
ston depot  carrying  his  body  to  the  grave. 
He  was  twice  married:  first,  in  1844,  to 
Louisa  Augusta  (d.  1856),  third  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Francis  Patrick  Napier;  and, 
secondly,  in  I860,  to  Marianne  Adelaide, 


who  survived  him,  daughter  of  Philip  John 
Miles  of  Leigh  Court,  Somerset.  There  was 
no  issue  of  either  marriage.  A  miniature  of 
Sir  Patrick  MacDougall  by  Not  man  of  Mont- 
real, Canada,  is  in  Lady  MacDougall's  pos- 
session. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, and  many  articles  in  the  reviews 
and  magazines,  MacDougall  was  the  author 
of  the  following:  'Emigration:  its  Advan- 
tages to  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies, 
together  with  a  detailed  Plan  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  proposed  Railway  between 
Halifax  and  Quebec,  by  means  of  Coloniza- 
tion/ London,  1848,  8vo;  'Modem  Infantry 
Tactics,'  London,  1873,  8vo ;  '  Short  Service 
Enlistment  and  the  Organisation  of  our 
Infantry  as  illustrated  by  Recent  Events,' 
Edinburgh,  1883,  8vo. 

[War  Office  Records;  obituary  notice  in 
Times  of  30  Nov.  1894;  Despatches;  Army 
Lists ;  prirate  information.]  R.  II.  V. 

MACFIE,  ROBERT  ANDREW  (1811- 
1893),  free-trade  advocate,  son  of  John 
Macfie,  sugar  refiner,  of  Leith,  by  Alison, 
second  daughter  of  William  Thorburn,  was 
born  at  Leith  on  4  Oct.  181 1.  Educated  at 
the  high  schools  of  Leith  and  Edinburgh, 
and  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  en- 
tered, in  1827,  his  father's  business,  of  which 
about  ten  years  later  he  established  a  branch 
at  Liverpool.  There  he  co-operated  with 
Leone  Levi  in  founding  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  was  elected  trustee  of  the  Ex- 
change. He  retired  from  business  about 
1863  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  pub- 
lic objects.  As  member  for  Leith  Burghs 
in  the  parliament  of  1868-74,  he  made  him- 
self conspicuous  by  his  uncompromising  Ad- 
vocacy of  free  trade  in  inventions,  proposing 
a  system  of '  national  recompenses '  in  lieu  of 
patents.  He  also  agitated  for  the  abridg- 
ment of  authors'  copyrights.  These  extreme 
views  he  combinea  with  an  earnest  solici- 
tude for  the  consolidation  and  defence  of  the 
empire,  which  rendered  him  a  determined 
opponent  of  all  tampering  with  the  Union, 
and  a  pioneer  of  imperial  federation.  He 
died  at  his  countrv  seat,  Dreghorn,  near 
Edinburgh,  on  16 "  Feb.  1893.  He  was 
F.R.C.I.and  F.R.S.E.,  and  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Ilawaian  Order  of  Kaiakaua. 

Macfie  married  in  1810  Caroline  Eliza, 
daughter  of  John  Eastin  of  Conrance  Hill, 
Dumfries. 

Macfie  published:  1.  'The  Patent  Ques- 
tion :  a  solution  of  difficulties  by  abolishing 
or  shortening  the  Inventor's  monopoly  ana 
instituting  National  Recompenses/ London, 
1863,  8vo.    2.  'Recent  Discussions  on  the 
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Edinburgh,    1871.   8vo.      6,    'A 
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Manufactures,'  London,  1881, 
8.  'Tli.-  Patent.  Bills  of  1883:  private 
i  and  public  claims,'  Edinburgh,  1883, 
'i.  •  The  Questions  put  by  the  Royal 
"■•toners  on  the  Depressed  State  of 
doalt  with  in  an  independent  bur 
spirit,'  Bdmbnivb,  1886,  6to. 
Scotch  Church  Question.  Letter 
Heritor  in  a  country  parish,  and 
100  ho*  to  adapt  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  System  of  Scot- 
deetroyiiu  it,'  1'dinburgh, 
ii.  ' Offhand Notea  on  "Prayers 
fl  Disbip  for,  the  use 
Sojourners  in 
by  a  Committee  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
a  revised  edition,  1889,"'  Edinburgh, 

■  Mag.  1810,   p.  367 ;   Men  and  Women 

I'itne,"  1891  i     Scotsman,   18  Feb.  1833; 

!.j|  ;  List  of   Members  of 

it  (official);  Biaunonda'i  British  Roll 

to*   Cat.]  J.M.R. 

IWBAITH.Stu  THOMAS  (]>;!.'.- 

),  premier  of  Queensland,  sun   of  John 

ilwraith  of  Ayr,  Scotland,  and  his  wife 

■  ■  ,  daughter  of  John  Uowat, 

Tin  at  Ayr  on  I"  Mny  1886,  and  edu- 

il  the  academy  in  that  town  and  at 


!  obtained  employment 

i    Victorinu  railways,  lind  afterwards 

■  ■■'. n  contractors,  Cornish  & 

.     . 

i   good    deal    iif  Land    in  Queensland,  he 

n  to  reside  thero  in  part  and  give  much 

ntoral    pursuits;     in   1869 
■    legislative  assembly 
t  colony  as  member  for  Maranoa,  and 
'•:  in  (jm-ensland. 
v  1*71    Mel  I  wraith   took  office 
under  Arthur 
;    I   in  October, 
iik  Do  special  part  in 


politics.  Ill  187ri  he  «m  return*]  fir  Mul- 
grnve,  and  on  -1  Jan.  1878,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  ministry  of  the  lion.  John  Douglas, 
1  n -.*!■  tji i -  |>r.  in i< ■  ;■  rim!  niliminl  r  teuaurer.      The 

firogrnmme  of  his  Tirsl  session  embraced  a 
urge  schema  of  local  government  and  a  re- 
form of  tin:  im  mitral  inn  sj>ti-iii.  ( >n  -'I  Dee. 
1881  he  took  the  post  of  colonial  secretary 
instead  of  treasurer,  I'nilmljly  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  his  ndmiiiis!  ration  nas  his 
annexation  of  New  Guinea  to  Queensland 
on  4  April  1883 ;  it  was  a  daring  act  for  a 
colonial  statesman,  and,  after  nosing  mueh 
criticism  at  home,  was  disallowed  by  Glad- 
stone's government.  As  au  almost  imme- 
diate result  of  ill'.'  disallowance,  and  to  the 
Seat  indignation  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
ermany  seized  New  Guinea  and  several 
places  in  the  Western  Pacific;  und  the  im- 


large  part  of  New  Guinea.  On  the  question 
of  a  railway  concession  to  an  English  com- 
pany on  the  land  grant  system  be  was  left 
in  a  minority  at  the  general  election  of  this 
year,  and  resigned  once  in  November  1883, 
after  being  (wire  beaten  in  the  i louse  of 
Assembly.  Very  soon  after  this  defeat  he 
left  for  Great  Britain,  where  he  spent  some 
months,  receiving  tin'  freedom  of  Ayr  and 
on  honorary  LL.D.  from  Glasgow  1  ni  ver- 
sify. 

On  his  return  to  Queensland  McH wraith 
professed  to  have  retired  from  politics,  hut 
in  1888  he  again  stood  for  parliament,  was 
elected  for  North  Brisbane,  and  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  a  'national  party'  came  into 
power  at  oaoeon  13  June  la  premier,  holding 
office  both  as  colonial  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Tie  began  by  it  difference  with  the  governor, 
Sir  Anthony  Musgrave  [q.  v.],  on  the  con- 
tention thai  the  hitter  wis  bniim.1  to  follow 
the  advice  of  his  ministers  in  exercising  the 
Crown's  prerogative  of  mercy  ;  the  point  was 
ihi'iili'l  in  M.llwraith's  favour.  In  October 
he  came  into  collision  with  the  imperial 
government  on  the  subject  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  governor;  but  in  this  case  his 
BDSUationwu  not  made  good.  Ob  80  Nov. 
Mcllwraith  relinquished  the  position  of  pre- 
mier to  Mr.  Boyd  Duulop  Morehead,  though 
he  remained  in  the  cabinet  without  portfolio 
and  proceeded  on  a  voynge  to  China  and 
Jopnn  tor  his  health.  In  September  1889, 
BOB  after  bis  return,  be  split  with  his  col- 
leagues on  rjur.-f  i  .ii*  ■■("  iinaih'e.  and  in  the 

:  lined  with  his  iWmtT  apyoaaat. 
Sir  Samuel'  Urillith,  to  defeat  them.  In 
August  1890  b«  bsjcama  colonial  treasurer 
in  Griffith's  ministry.  Al  this  time  he  re- 
ceived on  invitation  from  Scotland  to  return 
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thither  and  contest  Ayr,  his  native  city,  but 
he  declined.  In  March  1891  he  represented 
Queensland  at  the  federation  convention 
held  at  Sydney.  In  November  1892  he  took 
another  voyage  for  his  health,  this  time  to 
Northern  India,  returning  in  March  1893  to 
find  that  the  premier  had  resigned  and  the 
ministry  was  in  a  manner  in  commission. 
On  27  March  he  was  called  upon  to  form  a 
ministry.  A  general  election  soon  followed, 
and  he  came  in  again  with  a  larger  working 
majority  than  any  administration  Queens- 
land had  ever  had  before.  The  difficulty 
which  faced  him  at  that  time  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  so-called  labour  party.  On 
27  Oct.  he  resigned  the  position  of  premier 
owing  to  the  failure  of  his  health,  but  nomi- 
nally remained  in  the  ministry;  on  15  Jan. 
1893  he  came  to  England  for  medical  ad- 
vice ;  and  in  a  short  time  his  illness  became 
so  pronounced  that  he  could  not  return  to 
Queensland.  For  six  years  following  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  specialists  and  confined  to 
the  house.  In  1895  he  was  offered  but  de- 
clined the  position  of  agent-general.  He 
died  on  17  July  1900  at  208  Cromwell  Road, 
London,  and  was  buried  at  Ayr. 

Mcll wraith's  reputation  was  not  confined 
to  his  own  colony,  where  his  influence  was 
commanding.  But  his  connection  with  the 
Queensland  Investment  and  Land  Mortgage 
Company  involved  him  in  a  series  of  legal 
actions  which  came  to  an  end  in  1892.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  severely  criticised  over  the 
conduct  of  business  by  the  Queensland  Na- 
tional bank,  of  which  he  was  a  director.  He 
was  an  associate  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers  and  was  made  K.C.M.G.  in  1882. 

Mcll  wraith  married,  on  14  June  1879, 
Harriet te  Ann,  daughter  of  Hugh  Mosman 
of  Annidale,  New  South  Wales,  who  with 
four  daughters  survived  him. 

[Innes  Addison's  Graduates  of  Glasgow,  p.  376  ; 
Mennell's  Diet,  of  Australasian  Biogr. ;  British 
Australian.  19  July  1900;  Tho  Queenslander, 
21  July  1900;  Queensland  Blue  Books  and 
Parliamentary  Debates.]  C.  A.  H. 

MACKAY,  ALEXANDER  (1815-1895), 
educational  writer,  born  in  Thurso  on  15  Xov. 
181o,  was  the  youngest  of  the  eight  children 
of  Murdoch  Mackay,  farmer,  of  Lat heron, 
Caithness.  On  his  father's  second  marriage 
voting  Mackay  went  to  Aberdeen,  where 
he  studied  at  King's  College,  and  graduated 
M.A.  in  IS40.  In  1844  he  became  the  first 
Free  church  minister  of  Khynie  in  Aberdeen- 
shirts  the  established  minister  of  which  had 
been  one  of  the  seven  clergymen  of  Strath- 
bogie  deposed  by  the  evangel ical  majority  of 
t  ho  church  of  Scotland.    Here  his  geological 


studies,  chiefly  in  connection  with  rare  fossils 
found  in  the  old  red  sandstone  in  a  quarry 
near  Rhyme,  brought  him  into  communica- 
tion with  Hugh  Miller,  Sir  A.  Ramsay,  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  Sir  Roderick  I.  Slur- 
chison,  and  Dr.  A.  Keith  Johnston,  who  re- 
commended him  as  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  in  1859. 

In  1861  Mackay  published  a  '  Manual  of 
Modern  Geography,  Mathematical,  Physical, 
and  Political/  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  has  since  proved  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  other  writers  on  geography.  In 
1866  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on 
him  by  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 

In  1867,  finding-  the  charge  of  a  congrega- 
tion leas  congenial  than  literary  work,  he 
resigned  his  pastorate  at  Rhynie  and  went 
to  Edinburgh,  from  which  he  removed  to 
Ventnor  in  1878.  During  this  period  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  works  on  geo- 
graphy and  kindred  subjects.  He  had  just 
completed  the  rewriting  and  revision  of 
proofs  of  his  work  on  physiography  and 
physical  geography,  when  he  died  suddenly 
at  Ventnor  on  81  Jan.  1895.  Mackay  mar- 
ried in  November  1846  Margaret  Lillie, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Lillie  of  Banff.  By 
her  he  had  five  sons,  all  of  whom  he  sur- 
vived. One  of  them  was  the  well-known 
missionary  of  Uganda,  Alexander  Murdoch 
Mackay  [q.  v.] 

Mackay  s  works  have  had  a  very  large 
circulation,  and  are  characterised  by  the  best 
qualities  of  the  old  school  of  geographical 
text-books,  being  full  of  facts  systemati- 
cally arranged,  scrupulously  verified,  and 
illustrated  by  brief  notes  of  general  interest. 
In  one  instance  he  made  an  attempt  to  fasten 
the  elementary  facts  on  the  minds  of  young 
scholars  by  producing  a  *  Rhyming  Geo- 
graphy '  (1873 ;  new  edit.  1876),  some  of  the 
stanzas  of  which,  once  read,  are  difficult  to 
forget.  His  most  arduous  piece  of  work  was 
an  ingenious  mnemonic  system  for  remem- 
bering numbers,  which  he  developed  in  a 
book  entitled  'Facts  and  Dates'  (1869;  3rd 
edit.  1879). 

Mackay  was  also  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing works:  1.  'Elements  of  Modern  Geo- 
graphy/ 1864 ;  12th  edit.  1872.  2.  '  Out- 
lines of  Modern  Geography/  1865.  3. '  First 
Steps  in  Geography/  1869.  4. '  Geography 
of  the  British  Empire/  1869.  5.  <  The  In- 
termediate Geographv/  1874;  10th  edit. 
1885.  6.  'Life  and  Times  of  the  late 
Rev.  George  Davidson,  Latheron/  1875. 
7. « Handbook  to  the  Seat  of  War  in  Turkey/ 
1877.  8.  '  Physiography  and  Physical  Geo- 
graphy/ 1877.  He  also  edited  and  revised 
Reid's  '  Elements  of  Astronomy/  1874. 
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[Tb»  Hi  ■  nrwphifflil  Journal,  v.  S76-7 ;  privsti 

hifcrmatioa  :  Mr*.  J.    W,    Harns'ni's  Srciry  of 

il.ifbn  o(  Uganda;  Uril .  Museum  Cut.] 

O.   S-B. 

MACKENZIE,    COUN    (1S08-1B81), 

--■■neral  in  I  he  Indian  armv,  born 

March  1806,  and  baptised 

»t    St.    James's    Church,   Piccadilly,  was 

S.ui    In]!    MM   ill'  Kin:.- 
nckenzie   (rf.   1831)   and   his   wife,  Anne 
TownsROii.      His   father,  who  belonged  to 
title  branch   of  M»ckenzies,   was 
attorney-general  of  Grenada,  and  lent  much 
be    war    with  Franc.-,   1793*1815, 
educated  ■ueuesaivelj  at  a  school 
in    Cumberland,    at.    Dollar,    and    at    Os- 
westry,  and   in   l&Sri   he  was  appointed  a 
eadrt  of  inlimirv  mi  the  Madras  establish- 
ment.    Ho  served  a.i  adjutant  of  the  48th 
Madras  native  infantry  m  the  Coorg  cam- 
paten   iti   1834,  and  was  present  in  nil  the 
aetiooa  of  that  campaign,  during  a  portion  of 
which  he  held  the  appointment  of  deputy- 
aaaistiint    nuartermnsur- general.     At    the 
close    of  the   campaign   his   services   were 
favourably  noticed  by  the  brigadier-general 
commanding   the   force.      In    1836   he  ac- 
tuofmiued  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral  sir 
Henry  Ducie)  Chads  in  an  expedition  to  the 
Strait*  of  Malacca,  which  had  been  organised 
for  thepuipre  of  extirpating  piracy  in  those 
seas.      Although  Mackenzie  was  on  board 
Captain  Chads'*  ship  only  as  a  passenger,  bis 
service*  and  his  gallantry  were  such  that  they 
mi  acknowledgments  from  Captain 
Chads  and  afterwards  from  Lord  Auckland, 
then  governor-general  of  India,  who  selected 
10  for  employment  with  the  force 
then  serving  in    Afghanistan.      In   this    un- 
fortunate expedition,  which,  owing  mainly  to 
!.■■  uenerul  in  command, 
ended  in  the  complete  destruction  of  a  large 
■  co,  Mackenzie  greatly  distinguished 
hinuolf.      He   was    employed    at    first    as 
■Mutant  political  agent    under  Mr.  (after- 
wards    Sir    George)    Clerk    at    Peshawar. 
niMceeded    to  Kabul,   where  li» 
sappers  which   had  been 
I ;..  Iiiinistan  by  Qeorge  BrUadfoot, 

.., ate  of  his  on   his  voyage   to  India. 

. ■■■!  the  advanced;  guard  of  Sir 
'  •'»  force  as  far  as  Gundanuudc  on 
i  Jellalabad,  and  then,  returning 

m [el   a  so-called,  but 

culled  the  fort 
.i:  which   tie.'   I'MNimi-- 

waakept.    He 

mm  anil  of  this  fort  when  the  Insu 

■   Afghani  at  Kiil.mi  broke 

of   the    first   wi 

Afghan iitin,  thus  describes  Mackenzie' 


fence:  'On  S  Nov.  it  became  certain  that 
Mackenzie,  with  all  his  gallantry  and  all  bis 
laborious  zeal,  working  day  and  night  with- 
out food  and  without  rest,  conducting  the 
defence  with  us  much  judgment  as  spirit, 
could  not  much  longer  hold  his  post.  His 
men  wen  wearied  out,  his  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  his  wounded  Wire  dving  forwent 
of  medical  aid.  lie  bad  defended  bis  position 
throughout  two  days  of  toil,  suffering,  and 
danger;  and  no  aid  had  come  from  canton- 
ments, laiiu-  \v:is  lilirk  in  enine.  So,  yield- 
ing at  last  to  the  importunity  of  others,  be 
moved  out  of  the  fort  and  fought  his  way  by 
night  to  cantonments.  It  was  u  Uillirult, 
and  hazardous  march ;  and  it  most  by  a 
miracle  Mackenzie  escaped  to  encounter  new 
dangers,  to  sustain  new  trials,  and  to  live  in 
habitual  gratitude  to  God  for  his  wonderful 
preservation.' 

In  the  following  mouth  Mackenzie  was 
present  hi  r  lie  crinierence  bet  ween  the  envoy, 
•Sir  William  Knv  Maenaghten  [q.v.~],  and  the 
Afghan  chief,  Akbdr  Khan.  He  and  Eldred 
Pottingor  [q.v.]  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  Macnnghten  from  attending  the 
conference,  assuring  him  that  there  were 
strong  grounds  for  suspecting  treachery. 
Hut  the  conference  took  place  and  the  envoy 
was  treacherously  seized  and  shot  by  Akbar 
Khan.  At  the  same  time  Mackenzie  and 
George  Lawrence  I  q.v.]  were  made  prisoners. 
Later  on,  during  tha  unfortunnto  retreat 
from  Kabul,  Mackenzie,  who  had  been  set 
free,  displayed  the  greatest  courage  and 
excellent  judgment,  and  did  all  in  his  power 
to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  tin  officers  in  supe- 
rior military  command.  Indeed  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  if  Mackenzie  had  been  the 
general  in  command,  instead  of  being  only  a 
captain,  the  disasters  which  attended  the  first 
Afghan  war  might  have  been  averted,  In 
the  course  of  the  retreat,  it.  having  Imbd 
arranged  that  hostages  should  be  given  up 
to  Akbdr  Khan,  Mackenzie  was  selected  as 
one  of  them.  His  selection  was  approved 
by  Akbai  Khan  as  a  man  who  waa  certain 
to  keep  his  word.  In  consequence  of  his 
deeply  religions  life  the  Afghans  called  him 
the  '  English  Moollah,'  and  bad  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him.  While  in  this  position 
he  was  deputed  by  Eldred  Pot  linger,  with 
the  approval  of  Akbiir  Khan,  to  bohvot  letters 
to  the  political  agent  at  Jelliilabad  and  to 
General  Sir  George  Pollock  fq.  v.],  who  had 
reached  that  place.  (In  both  these  missions 
he  had  more  than  one  very  narrow  escape, 
and  after  ithe  second  ho  was  attacked  by  a 
dangerous  illness  which  nearly  cost  him  bis 
life.  Mackenzie  was  subsequently  carried  oft" 
by  Akbdr  KJnin  with  the  rest  of  the  hostages 
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and  prisoners,  and  with  them  was  being 
moved  over  the  Hindu  Kiish,  whence  they 
were  to  be  sent  to  Bokhara  to  be  sold  as 
slaves,  when,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  Pol- 
lock's force  in  the  vicinity  of  Kabul  and  the 
flight  of  Akbar  Khan,  the  Afghan  in  charge 
of  the  prisoners  was  induced  by  a  guaran- 
tee of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  release  them. 
Before  returning  to  India  Mackenzie  took 
part  with  Henry  Havelock  [see  IIavelock, 
Sir  IIexry]  on  the  assault  upon  the  fort  of 
Istaliff.  He,  like  Eldred  Pottinger  and  the 
others  who  hud  distinguished  themselves 
during  the  insurrection  and  the  retreat,  was 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  unreasoning  preju- 
dice which  led  Lord  Ellenborough  [see  Law, 
Edward,  Earl  of  Ellen  no  rouohJ  to  treat 
with  studied  neglect  all  who  had  been  in  | 
any  way  connected  with  the  recent  disasters, 
except  the  garrison  of  Jellalabad.  Macken-  1 
zie  was  refused  the  Kabul  medal  and  the  six 
months'  pay  which  accompanied  it,  and  it 
was  not  until  IMS  that,  owing  to  the  inter- 
position of  Lord  Dalhousie,  it  was  granted 
to  him.     He  was  also  created  a  C.B. 

Mackenzie  was  subsequently  employed  on 
the  north-west  frontier  to  raise  a  Sikh  regi- 
ment (the  4th),  with  which  he  kept  the 
peace  of  the  border  during  the  last  Sikh 
campaign.  It  was  while  thus  employed 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie, who  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his 
character  and  of  his  talents.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  by  his  advice  that  Lord  Dalhousie 
was  induced  to  abandon  an  idea  he  had 
formed  of  making  over  to  Afghanistan  the 
country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Suleiman 
range. '  Mackenzie  urged  that  Peshawar  was 
the  gate  of  India,  and  therefore  should  not 
be  given  up.  He  was  still  a  regimental 
captain  when,  in  1850,  he  was  appointed  by 
Lord  Dalhousie  brigadier-general  in  com- 
mand of  the  Ellichpiir  division  of  the  Hy- 
derabad contingent.  In  nominating  Mac- 
kenzie for  this  post  the  governor-general 
remarked  that  '  the  gallantry,  ability,  and 
endurance  displayed  by  him  at  the  time  of 
the  rising  at  Kabul  are*  amply  recorded,  and 
in  connection  with  the  subsequent  events  of 
that  period  entitle  him  to  a  higher  reward 
at  the  hands  of  the  government  of  India 
than  the  command  of  a  local  corps  in  the 
Sutlej  provinces.'  Mackenzie  had  held  his 
xn!W  command  for  some  years  when  a  mutiny 
occurred  in  one  of  the  cavalry  regiments  of 
the  contingent  which  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  In  September  18o5,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Muharrain  procession  at  Bolarum,the 
great  day  of  which  happened  that  year  to  be 
a  Sunday.  Mackenzie  issued  orders  which  in 
the  first* instance  prohibited  any  procession 


being  held  on  the  Sunday,  but  wen  subse- 
quently so  far  modified  as  to  permit  of  the 
processions  taking  place  within  the  lines  of 
the  regiments,  but  not  in  the  barracks  or 
along  the  roads.  This  order  was  openly 
violated  by  the  3rd  cavalry  regiment  of  the 
contingent,  which  marched  past  the  bri- 
gadier's house  and  grounds,  making  a  hideous 
din  when  the  procession  reached  that  spot. 
Mackenzie  sent  out  orderlies  to  stop  them, 
and,  this  interference  proving  ineffectual, 
went  out  himself  unarmed  and  seized  two 
small  standards  which  the  sepoys  were 
carrying.  The  result  was  a  tumult,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mackenzie  was  dangerously 
wounded.  The  government,  while  paying  a 
high  tribute  to  Mackenzie  '  as  a  good  and 
distinguished  soldier,  and  as  honourable, 
conscientious,  and  gallant  a  gentleman  as 
the  ranks  of  the  army  can  show/  condemned 
the  course  taken  bv  him  on  this  occasion  as 
rash  and  ill-judged. 

Although  this  judgment  was  questioned 
by  some  very  distinguished  officers,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  had  an  unfortunate 
influence  upon  Mackenzie's  subsequent  career. 
He  was  compelled  by  his  wounds  to  return 
to  England  tor  a  time.  Afterwards  he  held 
the  political  appointment  of  agent  to  the 
governor-general  with  the  Xawab  Nazim  of 
Bengal;  but  there  he  appears  not  to  have 
received  the  support  which  ought  to  have 
been  afforded  to  him  at  headquarters,  and  he 
was  transferred  to  one  of  the  civil  depart- 
ments of  the  army  as  superintendent  of  army 
clothing,  a  post  ludicrously  inappropriate  to 
his  previous  services.  Some  years  later,  on 
his  claiming  a  divisional  command  in  his 
own  presidency,  it  was  withheld  from  him 
by  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  ground  of 
the  censure  which  had  been  passed  upon 
him  in  the  Bolarum  case.  On  that  occasion 
the  governor  of  Madras  (Francis,  lord  Napier 
ji.x.  Suppl.])  and  one  of  the  members  of  coun- 
cil expressed  strong  disapproval  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief's decision,  and  referred  the 
question  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who,  how- 
ever, declined  to  interfere.  Mackenzie  finally 
left  India  in  1873,  and  died  at  Edinburgh  on 
22  Oct.  1881.  A  photogravure  portrait  of 
Mackenzie,  aged  74,  is  prefixed  to  Mrs. 
Mackenzie's  '  Storms  and  Sunshine  '  (Edin- 
burgh, 1884,  2  vols.)  Mackenzie  married 
first,  in  May  1832,  Adeline,  eldest  daughter 
of  James  Pat  tie  of  the  Bengal  civil  service, 
who  died  four  vears  afterwards.  He  married 
secondly,  in  1843,  Helen,  eldest  daughter  of 
AdmiralJohn  Erskine  Douglas,  who  survives 
him,  and  has  published  several  works  re- 
lating to  India,  besides  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band. 


[ History  of  the  War  in  AfchuD  islam  by  J.  W. 
of  ii  Soldier's 

V::-   ■tfil/l,-  .    Twelve    lililiilU 

Sutomm,   by  George  Smith,  C.I.E.,  LL.  D. ; 
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MACKINNON,   Sir  WILLIAM,  ttrsl 

3  1893),  founder  of  the  British 

■ 

■  M.iiv],  1^3,  was  the  son 
Duncan  Mackinnon  of  Campbeltown,  by 
bellafd.21  April  1861),  daughter 
■  of  the  Mine  town.     He  was 
cated  at  Campbeltown,  im.!  was  trainv J 
tlw  grocery  trade   there.     Early  in  life, 
Came  lo  Glasgow,  aud  was  em- 
it &  silk  warehouse  and  afterwards  in 
Office  "f  a  merchant   engaged   in   the 
rn   trade.     In    184"  he  wan)    out    to 
nd  joined  hi3  old  schoolfellow,  Robert 
cn*ia,whowas  engaged  in  1 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    Toget  her  i  her 
M  ickmnon,  Uaclcaniia,  & 
'  '.lIciiUo  and 
Burrnjh  Staan    Navigation    Company   was 
(bonded  mainly  through   Miickiunon's  exer- 
It  was   renamed  the  British  India 
Navigation  Company  on  8  Dec.  1862. 
company  began  with  a  single  steamer 
■ing  between  Calcutta  and  Rangoon,  but 
der  Mackinnon'*  direction  it  became  one 
._  the  greatest  shipping   companies  in  the 
world-  Under  his  guidance  it  developed,  and 
in  man;  instances  created,  a  vast  trade  around 
the  coast  of  India  and  Burmali,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  besides 
establishing  subsidiary  lines  of  connection 
with  Great  Britain,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  ' 
and  Aulralia.     He  was  careful  to  have  his 
shipa  coustructed  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
used  for  the  transport  of  troop?, 
ing  the  Indian   government  from 
the  nn*«sity  of  maintaining  a  large  trans- 

.  :.  J       :.■  ■       .    ■■ 

i.  humanity  of  his  disposition. 
that  his  agents  during  a  famine 
i   made  a  contract  with   gOVern- 

at  enhanced  rates,  he  at  once 
the  agreement,  ami  t.rdered  that 
should  be  carried  at  lesa  than  the 

About    187.1  the  company  established  a 
«ail  #er.  ■  i    ind  Zanzibar. 

Mackinnon   gained   the    confidence   of    ( he 
wltan,  S.  tad    in   1878  ho 

Dcwtud  Di  .  ni  for  the  lease 

□ding    1,160  miles  along 
Uw  cnait  line  from  i 


of  the  Congo  ftej  BbaUi     The  district 
eontptiaed  at  least  590,000  square  miles,  and 


included    Lakes    Nvasa,    Tanganyika,   and 

'Inula.    'i'ii>!  " 
however,  declined   t 


Victoria  Xynnza.     The  British  government, 


,  which,  if  ratified,  would  have  secured 
for  England  the  whole  of  what  i 
German  East  Africa.  In  1880  the  foreign 
minister  availed  himself  of  Mackinnon's 
influence  to  secure  the  coast  line  from 
Wangn  to  Kipini.  A  charter  was  granted, 
and  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany was  formally  i n cor] K) rated  on  18  April 
1888,  with  Mackinnon  as  chairman.  The 
company  acquired  a  const  lino  of  ISO  miles, 
including  the  excellent  harbour  of  Mombasa, 
and  extending  from  the  river  Tana  to  the 
frontier  of  aha  German  protectorate.  The 
company,  which  included  among  its  prin- 
ciples the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
prohibition  of  trade  monopoly,  and  the 
equal  treatment  of  all  nationalities,  found 
itself  seriously  handicapped  in  its  relations 
with  Ionian  associations,  such  as  the  Oer- 
uuin  East  African  Company,  by  the  strenuous 
support  which  they  received  from  their 
respective  governments.  The  British  go- 
vernment, on  the  other  hand,  was  debarred 
by  the  principles  of  English  colonial  ad- 
ministration from  affording  similar  assistance. 
The  territory  of  the  company  was  finally 
taken  over  by  the  British  government  on 
1  July  1895  in  return  for  a  cash  payment. 

Mackinnon  had  a  great  part  in  promoting 
Sir  FI.  M.  Stanley's  expedition  for  the  relief 
of  Emin  Pasha.  In  November  1886  he 
addressed  a  letter,  urging  immediate  action, 
to  Sir  James  Fergusson,  under-secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  alfairs,  and  followed  this 
by  submitting  to  Lord  Iddesleigh,  the  foreign 
secretary,  a  memorandum  suggesting  the 
formation  of  a  small  committee  to  send  out 
an  expedition.  He  and  his  friends  sub- 
scribed more  than  half  the  bub  of  29.Q00& 
provided  for  the  venture,  the  rest  baton 
furnished  by  the  Egyptian  government  (cf. 
In  Darkest  Africa,  1800,  prefatory  epistle). 

Mackinnon  was  for  some  time  a  director 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  and  assisted 
to  extricate  the  concern  from  i 
difficulties.  In  1870,  finding  that  li<  Mold 
not.  approve  lie1  policy  of  the  other  directors, 
he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  board.  On  the 
failure  of  the  bank  in  1878  the  liquidat 
brought  a  claim  against  him  in  the  court 
session  for  about  400,000/.  After  a  r 
tracted  litigation  Mackinnon,  who  1 
peremptorily  declined  to  list  en  to  any  sugges- 
tion ol  compromise,  waa  completely  eso 
rated  by  the  court  from  the  charges  brou, 
against  him,  and   it  was  demonstrated  I 
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the  course  taken  by  the  directors  was  con- 
trary to  his  express  advice. 

Mackinnon  was  one  of  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  however,  the 
passage  of  the  Declaratory  Act,  of  which 
he  disapproved,  led  to  some  difference  of 
opinion  between  him  and  the  leaders  of  the 
church,  and  he  materially  assisted  the 
seceding  members  in  the  Scottish  highlands. 
In  1891  he  founded  the  East  African 
Scottish  Mission. 

In  1882  Mackinnon  was  nominated  CLE., 
and  on  15  July  1889  he  was  created  a 
baronet.  He  died  in  London,  in  the  Bur- 
lington Hotel,  on  22  June  1893,  and  was 
buried  at  Clachan  in  Argyleshire  on  28  June. 
He  was  a  highlander  of  the  best  type,  a 
hospitable  host,  and  a  generous  benefactor. 
He  possessed  great  administrative  ability. 
"When  Sir  Bartle  Frere  sent  Sir  Ijewis  Pelly 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  1862  he  said, '  Look 
out  for  a  little  Scotsman  called  Mackinnon  ; 
you  will  find  him  the  mainspring  of  all  the 
British  enterprise  there.' 

On  12  May  1856  Mackinnon  married 
Janet  Colouhoun  (d.  1894),  elder  daughter 
of  John  Jameson  of  "Woodside  Crescent, 
Glasgow.    He  had  no  issue. 

[Scotsman,  23, 29  June  1893;  Glasgow  Herald, 
23  June  1893  ;  I).  D.  Mackinnon 's  Memoirs  of 
Clan  Fingou,  1899,  pp.  194-9  ;  Times,  23  June 
1893.]  E.  I.  C. 

MACKNIGHT,  THOMAS  (1829-1899), 
political  writer,  born  at  Gainsford,  co.  Dur- 
ham, on  15  Feb.  1829,  was  son  of  Thomas 
Macknight  and  his  wife  Elizabeth.  After 
being  educated  at  a  school  at  Gainsford  kept 
by  Dr.  Bowman,  Macknight  removed  to 
London,  and  on  28  Sept.  1849  entered  the 
medical  faculty  at  King's  College.  In  1850 
he  won  the  Stephen  prize  for  an  essay  on 
'The  Historical  Plays  of  Shakespeare' 
(London,  1850,  8vo),  and  in  1851  the 
Leathes  prize  for  divinity ;  he  also  obtained 
three  special  certificates  for  physiology, 
chemistry,  and  botany.  He  was  president 
of  the  King's  College  Literary  and  Scientific 
Union,  and  published  an  '  Address  on  the 
Literature  of  the  Age/  which  he  delivered 
on  12  March  1851.  He  left  King's  College 
in  1851,  and  took  to  writing  for  the  press  ; 
he  was  a  whig  of  the  Palmerstonian  school, 
and  his  first  book,  published  anonymously, 
was  4The  Uight  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli:  a 
Literary  and  Political  Biography '  (London, 
1854,  8vo),  in  which  Disraeli's  career  and 
policy  were  vigorously  attacked.  The  book 
was  at  the  time  attributed  to  (Sir)  William 
Harcourt,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  denounced 


it  as  'a  very  blackguard  publication  and 
written  in  a  very  blackguard  style '  (Croker 
Papers,  1885,  hi.  310).  Macknighrs  next 
book  waa  'Thirty  Years  of  Foreign  Policy : 
a  History  of  the  Secretaryships  of  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  and  Viscount  Palmerston '  (Lon- 
don, 1855,  8vo) ;  this  is  a  defence  of  the 
policy  leading  up  to  the  Crimean  war,  which 
Macknight  declared  to  be '  inevitable.9  From 
these  party  pamphlets  Macknight  turned  to 
his  most  substantial  work,  his  *  History  of 
the  Life  and  Times  of  Edmund  Burke '  (Lon- 
don, 1858-60,  8  vols.  8vo),  which  remains 
the  best  detailed  life  of  Burke ;  it  had  occu- 

Sied  much  of  Macknight's  time  since  he  left 
king's  College,  and  he  had  published  two 
papers  on  Burke  in  '  Eraser's  Magazine '  for 
November  and  December  1851.  In  1863 
he  published  his  '  Life  of  Henry  St.  John, 
Viscount  Bolingbroke'  (London,  8vo). 

Early  in  1866  Macknight  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Frank  El  Hill  as  eaitor  of 
the  Belfast  4  Northern  Whig.'  He  crossed 
to  Ireland  on  31  Jan.  1866,  and  remained 
editor  of  the  'Whig*  for  thirty-two  years. 
He  made  his  paper  the  mainstay  of  the 
liberal  party  in  Ireland,  and  vigorously  de- 
fended the  Irish  church  disestablishment 
and  the  land  acts  of  Gladstone's  government 
from  1868  to  1874.  The  influence  of  the 
1  Northern  Whip '  under  his  editorship  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  return  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  McClure,  a  liberal, 
and  Mr.  William  Johnston  of  Bally  kilbeg,  an 
independent,  as  members  for  Belfast  in  1868. 
For  nis  services  on  this  occasion  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  testimonial  by  his  friends  on 
26  May  1869.  Macknight  also  supported 
Gladstone's  government  from  1880  to  1885, 
but,  like  most  liberals  in  Ulster,  he  differed 
from  Gladstone  on  home  rule,  and  remained 
a  staunch  unionist  till  his  death ;  he  con- 
tinued, however,  to  advocate  drastic  measures 
of  land  reform  in  Ireland. 

In  1891  Macknight  was  presented  with 
another  testimonial  in  recognition  of  his 
twenty-five  years'  service  as  editor  of  the 


eight  Years'  Expei 
(London,  2  vols.  8vo).  Macknight  died  at 
his  residence,  28  Wellington  Park,  Belfast, 
on  19  Nov.  1899. 

[Macknight's  works  in  Brit.  Mus.  Libr. ; 
Belfast  Northern  Whiff,  20  Nov.  1899;  Who's 
Who,  1899 ;  private  information.]      A.  F.  P. 

McLACHLAN,  THOMAS  HOPE 
(1845-1897),  landscape  painter,  the  second 
son  of  Thomas  McLachlan,  banker,  and  his 
wife  Jane  Hope,  waa  born  at  Carbury  Hall, 
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March  IMS.      Educated 

■ 

,  where  he 
tdoattd  B.A.  In  1868,  and  was  bracketed 
n  lu«  moral  science  tripos,  he  entered 
In's    Inn   on   37   Oct.   1865,  and   was 
i  So  l  Le  bar  on  17  Not.  1868.  For  some 

Jractised  in  (he  court  of  chancery, 
not   care  for  the  work  and  had 
w  bri^fa.     His  desire  was  to  be  a  painter, 
•ncour&ged  by  John  Pettis  [q.  v.]  and 
■s  who  believed  in  his  gifts,  lie,  in  1878, 
rare  up  law  and  took  to  art.     He  had  do 
vising    lo   begin  with,  and  the 
l  I   in  the  studio  of  Carol  us 
mi  at  a  later  date  was  of  Utile  account ; 
.    i'-'l    Mi"  narlv  Luflish  liiudsc:ipf 
tod    later   was   considerably   in- 
duced by  the  work  of  the  French  roman- 
ind"  Cecil  Qordon  Lawson  [q.  v.]   His 
k  was  always  individual  and  interesting, 
r  he  bod  a  poetic  apprehension  of  nature, 
"*  was  peculiarlysen<-itivetri  grave  and  im- 
:  'I  ions,  which  belong  to  twilight, 
Jit  ii,!.'.    And  while  In 
W  somewhat  faulty,  hedesignod  with  dignil  v 
3  was  a  refined  and  powerful  colourist. 
*   exhibited  at  the  Academy  and    the 
and  late/ at  toe  New  Gallery  and 
i  of  Painters  in  Oil-colours,  of 
which    h*  was  a  member;  but  it.   was  not 
when  he  became  associated  with 
fire  n titer  painters  in  tbo  '  Landscape  Ex- 
■'■  the  Dudley  Gallery,  that  the 
I  of  bis  work,  there  seen  more  in  a 
e  congenial  surrounding. 
■.in    it  deserved.     Rut   he 
lircd  to  share  in  only  another  exhibition, 
■  ':•■  died  at  Weybridge. 
that  virir  ii  collection  of  his  pic- 
ras  brought  together  in  the  .-tudio>  of 
Mr.   Leslie  Thomson    and   Mr. 
lb,  ntid  shortly  afterwards  some 
f  liia  admirer,   presentee   n   characteristic 
p    thai  pa.--  in  the  Night,'  to  the 
Jional  Gallery. 

"   married  Jean,  youngest  daugh- 
m   Stow  Stowel)  of  FttTerdale, 
I  i"  son  and  daughter  of  the  mar- 
red him.     A  portrait  drawn   in 
d  chalk  by  E.  It.  Hughes  has  been  repro- 
duced. *   small   portrait  is  worked   into  a 
limdpieco  in  tbo  ■  Magazine  of  A 

97)  a  photo- 
hisrrrr 

r«  Men  at   Ilia 
■ 

■    1S!»7;     Art 

:■■.-■ 
J.L.C. 


MACLEAN,  Sib  JOHN  (1S11-1895), 
arehreologist,  eon  of  Robert  Lean  of  Tre- 
hndrathbsrton,  in  Blisland,  Cornwall,  and 
bis  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Every  of  Bodmin,  was  born  at  Trehudreth 
on  17  Sept.  1811.  In  1845,  us  a  dowendant 
of  the  Dochgarroch  brunch  of  the  clun  Lean, 
he  resumed  the  prefix  of  Mac. 

Maclean  entered  theordnance  department 
of  the  war  office  in  1837,  was  keeper  of  the 
ordnance  records  in  the  Tower  of  London 
from  185.5  to  1861,  and  deputy  chief  auditor 
of  army  accounts  from  1865  to  187).  In 
that  vear  he  retired  on  a  pension,  and  on 
H  Jan.  1871  was  knighted  at  Osborne, 
While  engaged  in  official  life  he  dwelt  at 
Pall ings wick  Lodge,  Hammersmith,  and  as 
an  active  churchman  took  much  interest  in 
the    ecclesiastical    administration     of   the 

Earisli  of  St.  John,  Hammersmith.  After 
is  retirement  he  lived  at  Hicknor  Court, 
near  Coleford,  Gloucestershire,  and  from 
about  1887  at  Glasbury  House,  Clifton, 
where  he  died  on  6  March  1895.  Hb 
married  at  II  el  land  church,  Cornwall,  on 
5  Dee.  1*35,  Mart  I  h.  18131.  elder  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Thomas  Billing,  of  Bl  island 
and  St.  Breward.  She  survived  her  husband. 
Maclean's  great  undertaking  was:  1, 
'Parochial  and  Family  History  of  the 
Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor,'  3  vols.,  a  rural 
deanery  of  East  Cornwall,  comprising  the 
topographical  particular*  of  several  important 
pari.- lies,  thi;  principal  uf  which  was  Bodmin, 
and  containing  elaborate  pedigrees  of  many  of 
the  leading  families  in  the  count  v.  It  cams 
out  in  parts  between  1868  and  1879,  and  in  it 
was  embodied  the  labour  of  twenty  years. 
His  other  works  and  editions  included: 
2. '  The  Life  and  Times  of  Peter  Carew,'  1657. 
3.  'Letters  from  Qsorgs,  lord  Oaraw,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  1616-17,'  Camden  Society, 
!-<;<!.  -1.  'Letters  from  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
to  Sir  0  enrge  Carew,'  Camden  Society, 
1864.  6. '  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
knight,  Baron  Seymour  of  Sudeley,'  18611 
(one  hundred  copies  only).  After  his 
withdrawn!  into   tiloucest'Tsliire  he  edited 

6.  'The  Berkeley  Manuscripts'  John  Smyth's 
Lives    of  the   Berkeleys,'    1883-6,   3   vols. 

7.  '  Annals  of  Chepstow  Castle.  By  John 
Fitchett  Marsh,'  1883;  and  8.  'Histories] 
and  Genealogical  Memoir  of  the  Family  of 
I'nvnt;,' 188(1.  With  W.  C.  Heana  he  edited 
B.  'The  Visitation  of  Gloucester  in  HU;;,' 
Harleian  Society,  I88G.  While  living  in 
London  Maclean  shared  with  enthusiasm  in 
tbo  work  of  its  chief  antiquariini 

He  was  elected  F.S.A.  on  10  Dec.  1855,  and 
was  long  s  mei'iibi'i' •>!'  (he  couneJL  At  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Archteulogical  In- 
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■tit  lite  he  was  a  frequent  attendant,  supplied 
articles  to  the  journal,  and  completed  the 

feneral  index  to  its  first  twenty-five  volumes. 
Ie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  (lie  Harleian 
Societv,  ami  eo-o]>erated  with  Dr.  Drake  and 
Colonel  Vivian  in  editing  and  annotating 
■  The  Visitation  of  Cornwall  in  1620.' 

Maclean  joined  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Bristol  and  Gloucester  ArchtBologicul  So- 
ciety, contributed  many  papers  to  it*  'Trans- 
actions,' and  edited  vols,  iii-xvi.,  a  silver 
inkstand  being  presented  to  him  for  his  ser- 
vices. Many  articles  by  him  appeared  in 
the  publications  of  the  Hoy  a  1  Institution  of 
Cornwall,  the  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club,  and 
the  Somerset  Archieological  and  Natural  His- 
tory Society. 

[Bouse  noil  Cuurtaey's  Hibl.  Cornub.  i.  333-4, 
ii.  D73,  1273;  House's  Collectanea  Cornub.  pp. 
fi23-4 ;  Maclean's  Trig?  Minor,  i.  380 ; 
Academy,  1G  March  1895,  p.  237 ;  Trans. 
Bristol  mill  Gloucester  Archieol.  Soe.  xix.  3, 
168-0  ;  Dod's  I'eunigo,  IBM.]  IV.  1'.  G. 

MACLEOD,  Snt  JOHN'  MACl'HER- 
SON  (ITi^-lHMl),  Indian  civilian,  born  at 
Ardartlen  in  Dumbartonshire  in  1792,  was 
the  oldest  son  of  Donald  Macleod  of  St. 
Kildti,  colonel  in  the  Madras  nrmy,  by  his 
wife.  I )  in  mi,  daughter  <."»  I"  1  ><  iniilil  Murdnuald 
of  Tormore  in  Inverness-shire,  lie  was  edu- 
cated hi  lliiili'ybiiry  and  at  tltn  university  of 
Lldiiiljurirli,  ami  iibuiiii'.'d  a  writcrship  in  tin* 
Madras  civil  service  on  27  July  lull.  On 
7  Jan.  1HU  ho  was  appointed  second  assis- 
tant, to  the  secretary  to  government  in  the 
several  civil  department*,  and  on  8  July  was 
promoted  to  be  first  assistant.  In  lf*l(i  he 
was  nominated  secretary  and  member  of  the 
committee  for  revising  tha  customs  laws. 
After  u  three  years'  visit  to  England  be  was 
appointed   acting  secretary  to   govt 


jn-riiiniii'iii ly  confirmed  as  secretary.  In 
I  f*L'-1  he  became  Tiimil  translator  to  govern- 
ment, and  member  of  the  college  board,  of 
the  board  of  public  instruction,  and  of  the 
mint  committee.  On  14  April  182U  he  was 
nominated  Persian  frnnslatrir  to  government, 
iiml  mi  2(1  Feb.  ]*2T  he  become  secretary  in 
the  revenue  mid  judicial  department  a.  On 
Iti  Juii.  IHSII  he  was  appointed  a  temporary 
member  of  the  board  of  revenue,  and  he 
afterwards  was  permanently  confirmed  third 
member.  On  22  June  1*32  ho  received  the 
pout  Hf  commissioner  for  the  government  of 
Mysore,  nnd  in  1834  he  was  deputed  to 
Hyderabad  on  special  duty  by  the  govemor- 
goucrnl.  Mucleod's  work  in  Mysore  was  of 
especial  importance.  The  province  had  in 
the   previous  year   been    transferred    from 


native  rule  to  English  auperin ten denee.  The 
task  of  organising  tha  financial  and  political 
administration  fell  largely  upon  him  and 
was  carried  out  with  ability  and  success. 
On  19  Feb.  1835  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Indian  law  commission,  and  in  1336 
member  of  the  committee  for  revising  the 
system  of  prison  discipline  throughout  India. 


retired  from  the  service  in  1841.  In  1S66 
he  was  nominated  K.C.S.I.,  and  in  1871  a 
privy  councillor.  He  died  on  1  March  1831 
at  his  London  residence,  1  Stanhope  Street, 
Hyde  I'ark.  In  1822  he  married  Catharine, 
daughter  of  William  Greig  of  Thomhill  in 
the  county  of  Stirling. 

[Times.  31  March  1881 ;  Dodwell  and  Milts'* 
Madras  Civil  Servants,  1839;  Prioaep's  Becord 
of  Services  of  Civil  Servanta  in  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency, 1885.]  E.I.  C. 

MACMAHON,  JOHN*  HEXRY  (1899- 
1900),  scholar  and  divine,  born  at  Dublin 
in  1829,  was  son  of  John  Macmahon,  a 
barrister.  He  was  educated  at  Enniskillen, 
and  on  1  July  1846  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  a  pensioner;  he  graduated  B.A. 
in  1852,  being  senior  moderator  and  gold 
mi 'dull  i  st  in  ethics  and  logic,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1868.  He  took  holy  orders  in  1863, 
and  held  for  some  years  a  cure  of  souls  under 
Dr.  Alexander,  the  present  primate  of  Ire- 
land, hut  retired  from  parochial  work  after 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church  in 
1860.  He  was  subsequently  chaplain  to  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  from  1890 to  the  Mount- 
joy  prison.  HediedatDublinon23May  1900. 
'MaeMalion  was  deeply  read  in  Aristotle, 
the  Christian  fathers,  and  the  schoolmen, 
but  was  not  an  original  thinker.  He  con- 
tributed to  Bonn's  '  Classical  Library '  the 
'Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  literally  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  with  Notes,  Analysis, 
Questions,  and  Indev,'  London,  1867,  PVQ ; 
and  to  Clarke'? '  Ante-Nicene  Library '  '  Tha 
Refutation  of  all  Heresies  bv  Hippolvlus, 
translated,'  Edinburgh,  1888,  8vo.  He  was 
also  author  of  '  A  Treatise  on  Metaphysics, 
chiefly  in  reference  to  Revealed  Religion,* 
London,  lSJtt.Svo  dm  r-s.sny  similar  in  scope 
to  Munsel's  celebrated 'Banipton  Lectures'), 
and  of  'Church  and  State  in  England:  its 
[fie]  Origin  and  L'se,'  London,  1873,  8vo  (an 
liist.iri co-juristic  argument  for  the  mainte- 
nonce  of  the  established  church). 

[Cat.  Dubl.  Grnd. ;  Times,  21  May  1000; 
Brit.  Mns.  Cat.;  information  from  the  registrar 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.]  J.  M.  It. 

McMURDO,  Sih  WILLIAM  MONT- 
AGU SCOTT  (1819-1894),  general,  born 
on  30  May  1819,  was  son  of  Lieutenant- 


A  Archibald  McMurdo  of  Lotus,  Kirk- 

igbtahire.  After  pas-iug  through  Snnd- 

j  he  wu  com  m  tinned  as  ensign  in  the 

17,  iind  obtained  a  lieu- 

foot  on  6  Jan.  1841. 

r  regiment  went.   !o  India   in  that  year, 

1  was   stationed  at   Karachi,     It  formed 

I   of   the  force  with  which   Sir  Charles 


Mtirdo  was  placet!  in  charge  of  the  quar- 

lepartment.      At    the 

.  17  Feb.  1843  he  killed 

hand  to  hand,  and  three 

:.    battle  of  Hyderabad  on  24  March, 

was   himself  severely  wounded. 

Two  days  before,  he  had  been  sent  with  360 

l'<>i<nah     bane    i "    r'irii'1.''    Major   Stack's 

column  on  it-  march  to  join  Napier,  and  he 

luggage  of  the  column  from  cap- 

■xaa   throe   times   mentioned   in 

i  London  Gazette,  1 1  April,  9  May, 

IMS),  and  received  the  medal 

with  two  claim. 

lined  a  company  in  the  28th  foot 
!  B,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
'i    bjghlandex*    OB   20  Oct.;   but  he   re- 
1  at  the  heail  of  the  quartermaster- 
■;..irtment   in   Bind   till   Deeem- 
■  inarming  the  duties  'with  great 
or'  (Napitr't  Life,  iv. 
tionsagainat 
i-  iiillmen  on  the  right  bank    of  the  Indus 
■ 
...muflf    by   his    intrepidity    i,.V 
N'apier  spoke  of  him  as  '  an  ornament  to 
Scotland '  [ib.  p.  81),  and  on  4  Sept.  1844 
r  married  Napier'*  daughter,  Susan  Sarah, 
reived  a  brevet   majority  on   18  Feb. 
When   Napier  returned  to  Indians 
mander- In-chief  in  1849,  McMnrdo  went 
h  him  a*  aide-de-camp.     He  acted  as  ns- 
it  adjutant-general  from  November  1849 
nber  1851,  and  took  part  in  the 

rations    against    the  Afridis,   including 
■  _  ■  if  the  Kohat  pass,  for  which  ho 
'■■■■  medal  and  clasp.     In  1850  he 
ilml  a  pamphlet,  'Sir  Charles  Napier's 
reply  to  Colonel 

■    1  in  thearmy 

■  nd  was  assistant  adjutant- 
■noerml  at  Dublin  from  May  1  -"  ' 

he  was  appointed  director- 

■ a,  with  the  local  rank 

■  utiie  the  transport  ser- 
nct.    This  ho  did   with  great  energy  and 

tries  Trevelyon, 


S',">tl»mJ 
he  marri 
He  rrc-i 

IMS.    A 

wThTn 


Col.  McMurdo  must  limit  his 
expenditure.'      McMnrdo  replied:    ■  When 

Sir  Cliarlfti  T revel  van  limits  the  war,  I  will 
limit  my  expenditure'  (Haiilli,  p  Jus,. 
Before  the  war  ended,  his  corps  numbered 
seventeen  thousand  men,  with  tw 
thousand  horses,  mules,  &e.  Me  also  took 
over  the  working  of  the  railway.  He  was 
made  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen  and  brevet- 
colonel  on  11  Dec.  185n,  and  C.B.  on  J  Jim. 
1857.  He  received  the  medal  with  one 
clasp,  the  Turkish  medal,  the  legion  of 
honour    [  4  th    class),    and     ttadjidu    (4ih 

Alti-r  the  war  the  laud  transport  corps 
was  converted  into  the  military  train,  ,ul..I 
McMnido  waa  made  colonel -commandant  of 
it  on  1  April  1867.  In  1859  the  volunteer 
movement  began;  in  February  1 8d0  McMurdo 
was  appointed  inspector,  and  in  June  in- 
spect op- general,  of  volunteers.  He  held  this 
office  till  January  180.5,  to  the  great  advau- 
tage  of  the  force.  It  was  'i  post  tn  which 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  call,  and  in 
which  his  real,  faithfulness, and  ability  have 
been  as  conspicuous  as  his  gallantry  hereto- 
fore in  the  field'  (Nam  and  Military 
QtHttt*.  Bfl  Jan.  1866),  On  hia  retirement 
from  it  he  received  n  testimonial  from  volun- 
teer officers.  He  became  eolonel  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  volunteers  on  23  Jan.,  and  of 
the  Engineer  and  Railway  volnnteer  staff 
corps  on  9  Feb.  1865.  In  1869  he  published 
'  Kitle  Volunteers  for  Field  Service :  their 
Arms,  Equipment,  and  Administration,'  a 
pamphlet  of  twenty-seven  pages,  giving  hia 
advice  to  the  commanding  officers  of  corps. 

He  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  ImUni 
district  from  October  1866  to  February  1870, 
and  a  district  in  Bengal   from   BfaylSTOto 


6  March  1868, 1 
10  Feb.  1876,  and  general  on  20  S\ 
Ue  was  given  the  colonelcy  of  the  69tli  foot 
in  July  1876,  was  transferred  to  the  16th 
foot  in  August  187",  and  to  the  22nd 
(Cheshire  regiment)  in  June  1888,  On 
24  May  1881  he  was  made  K.C.fi  .  and  on 
1  July  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  lie 
died  at  Nice  on  2  March  1894.  His  wife 
survived  him.  They  had  several  children. 
[Time*    3    March    1304;    Broad    Arrow, 

10    March    1894;    Napier's    Life   of   Nir  C.   J. 
Napier;    Napier's    Conquest  of  Scinl,   ;    Kiul,'- 
llkafa    Vat  in  the  Crimen;  Ilnml.  | 
tlH-  Crimen.'!  'E.  M.  L. 

MAITLAND,  EDWARD  (\eSi-lBST), 

niyntii.-iil  writer,  born  m  Ipswich  on  37  Oct. 

tl  ■  ■  son  of  Charles  David   Mnit- 

land,  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Jam.--'-  i  hapd. 

llrighUm ;    he  was  the  nephew  of  General 
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Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  [q.  v.],  and  brother 
of  Brownlow  Maitland  and  of  Charles 
Maitland  (1815-1866)  [q.  v.]  His  father 
was  a  noted  preacher,  and  Edward  Mait- 
land was  brought  up  among  strict  evan- 
gelical ideas,  and  rigorous  theories  about 
original  sin  and  atonement.  After  educa- 
tion at  a  large  private  school  in  Brighton,  he 
was  admitted  as  a  pensioner  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  on  19  April  1843,  and  graduated 
B.A.  in  1847.  lie  was  destined  by  his 
family  for  the  pulpit,  but  was  diverted  from 
taking  orders  by  doubts  as  to  faith  and  voca- 
tion, and  by  the  feeling  that  the  church  was 
rather '  a  tomb  for  the  preservation  of  em- 
balmed doctrines '  than  a  living  organism. 
In  his  perplexity  he  got  leave  of  absence 
from  hi 8  home  for  a  year,  and  left  England. 
He  went  in  1849  to  California,  became  one 
of  the  band  of  '  forty-niners/  and  remained 
abroad,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  mainly 
in  America  and  Australia,  where  he  became 
a  commissioner  of  crown  lands,  until  the  one 
year  of  absence  had  grown  into  nine.  He 
married  in  Australia,  but  was  left  a  widower 
with  one  son  after  a  year  of  wedlock. 

Returning  to  England  at  the  end  of  1857 
he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  with  the 
dominant  aim  of  '  so  developing  the  intui- 
tional faculty  as  to  find  the  solution  of  all 
problems  having  their  basis  in  man's  spiri- 
tual nature,  with  a  view  to  the  formulation 
of  a  perfect  system  of  thought  and  rule  of 
life.'  Many  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life, 
both  physical  and  mental,  were  recorded 
with  but  little  distortion  in  his  romance 
called  '  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine.  From 
the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Herbert 
Ainslie,  B.A.  Cantab.,  which  was  published 
in  1867,  and  warmly  acclaimed  by  thought- 
ful critics.  Tt  was  followed  bv  a  romance 
called  <  The  Higher  Law '  (1809),  which  re- 
presents the  escape  of  a  youth  from  the 
trammels,  no  longer  of  orthodox  religion, 
but  of  traditional  morals.  Maitland  became 
a  figure  in  society,  and  was  appreciated 
highly  by  Lord  Houghton  and  Sir  Francis 
Hastings  Doyle.  He  began  to  write  in  the 
'  Spectator*  and  '  Examiner,'  and  did  some 
reviewing  for  the  '  Athenaeum '  from  1870 
onwards.  His  book  '  By  and  By :  an  Histo- 
rical Romance  of  the  Future'  (1873)  led  to 
his  making  the  acquaintance  of  Anna  Kings- 
ford  [q.  v.],  whom  he  visited  at  her  hus- 
band's vicarage  of  Atcham,  in  Shropshire,  in 
February  1874.  In  conjunction  with  her 
he*  produced  anonymously,  in  1875,  'The 
Keys  of  the  Creeds.'  At  the  close  of  1874 
his  mother  died  at  Brighton,  and  Maitland 
accompanied  Mrs.  Kingsford  to  Paris.  He 
joined  her  crusade  against  materialism,  ani- 


mal food,  and  vivisection,  upon  which  sub- 
ject he  wrote  a  forcible  letter  in  the  '  Exa- 
miner' (June  1876),  which  attracted  the 
most  widespread  attention  to  the  subject. 
In  this  same  year  he  first  saw  the  apparition 
of  his  father,  who  had  then  been  ten  yean 
dead,  and  he  soon  afterwards  recognised  that 
he  '  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  mystics.' 

In  1876  Maitland  informs  us  that  he  ac- 
quired a  new  sense,  that  of  '  a  spiritual  sen- 
sitiveness/ by  means  of  which  he  opened  re- 
lations with  the  church  invisible  of  the 
spiritual  world.  He  was  able  to  see  the 
spiritual  condition  of  people.  In  a  state  of 
mind  which  must  have  approximated  to  that 
of  William  Blake,  he  tells  us  that  he  saw 
upon  one  occasion  the  soul  of  a  tree.  He 
could  also,  he  asseverated,  recall  the  memory 
of  some  of  his  past  lives.  He  was  tola* 
through  a  sensitive  that  these  had  been 
many,  that  he  had  lived  in  trees  and  ani- 
mals, and  that  he  had  been  a  prince.  He 
'  remembered 'a  life  lived  in  ancient  Thebes; 
he  believed  that  he  had  been  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (hence  the 
mention  of  boiling  oil  was  inexpressibly  pain- 
ful to  him).  St.  John,  he  believed,  was  a  re- 
incarnation of  the  prophet  Daniel. 

In  1881,  before  a  highly  fashionable  audi- 
ence, he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  upon  his 
new  or,  as  he  affirmed,  revived  esoteric  creed ; 
these  lectures  formed  the  groundwork  of  his 
1  revelation,'  in  which  Anna  Kingsford  col- 
laborated, « The  Perfect  Way ;  or,  the  Find- 
ing of  Christ,'  1882  (revised  1887  and  1890). 
By  publishing  this  in  his  own  name  hie 
admits  that  he  cut  himself  off  from  his  old 
friendships  and  all  his  literary  and  social 
ambitions.  A  striking  parallel  is  afforded 
by  the  later  life  of  Laurence  Oliphant  [q.v.l, 
with  whom  Maitland  had  a  good  deal  in 
common,  though  he  was  constrained  to  ex- 
press dissent  from  the  spiritualistic  theories 
embodied  in  '  Sympneumata.' 

Maitland  joined  the  Theosophical  Society 
about  1883,  but  the  vagaries  01  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky  soon  compelled  him  to  secede  from 
the  *  London  Lodge,'  and  in  May  1884,  in 
collaboration  with  Mrs.  Kingsford,  he  founded 
the  Hermetic  Society,  of  mystic  rather  than 
occult  character,  claiming  no  abnormal 
powers,  and  '  depending  for  guidance  upon 
no  Mahatmas.'  In  1885,  with  some  help 
from  '  Anna,'  he  rendered  into  English  the 
1  Minerva  Mundi '  and  other  hermetic  writings 
of  Hermes  Trismegistus.  In  1886  he  and 
Mrs.  Kingsford  visited  Madame  Blavatsky  at 
Ostend,  but  refused  to  be  inveigled  back  into 
the  theosophical  fold.  After  the  death  of 
Anna  Kingsford,  in  February  1888,  Maitland 
lived  alone  at  1  Thurloe  Square  Studios,  Lon- 


don.  wtir:.    :  .v.   con: i mm] 

'  iUmnioituWi '  i'mm  his  limner  collaborator. 

ed  his  main  energies  to 


,  j  lornalistk 

Work  and  iti  November  1891,  in  response  to 

a-iral  intimations,  he  founded  ill"   Esoteric 

1  ■  wotki  were 

the   Book   of 

iiaiions  of  Anno  (Bonus)  Kings- 

.  uf  Interpretn- 

1.     1 1  ■  r  Life, 

Letters,  Diary,  and  Work.     Bj  hi 

r»tor  .  .  ,  witli  u  Soppletnenl  ■■■ 

lem  Comma)  1690,    After 

■  [ji  -t,  which  he  regarded 

a*  hts  magnum  ojius,  Maitlmd's  phj'sieal  ami 

mental   aecli  '■:■.   rapid.     In 

went  to  reside  with  Colonel  Currie 

Enters,  Tonbridge,  and  he  lost  the 

power  of  speech   some   months   before   his 

death,  on  2  Oct.   1907,     He  »m  buried  in 

in  .'i  iiri.     By  his  wife 

Esther,  who  died  in  Australia,  he  left  a  son, 

a  snrgeon-major  in  the  Bombay  medical  aer- 


rhysienlly.  Mnithind 
loral"  and  intellectual  gifts  were  of  a  very 


ii  giant,  and  hi 
il  silts  were  of  a  verj 
A  pure  and  flexible  prose  style 
fends  a  charm  to  all  hi*  writings,  of  which 
il  ia  saxl  to  reflect  that  so  little  will  survive. 
The  motto  of  his  later  life  was  •  An  honest 
god*  the  nobfest  work  of  man,' and  in  his 
endeavours  to  construct  an  honest 
deity  (with  some  aid   from  the   Bible,  the 
sacreJ  books  of  the  East  aud  Hermes  Tris- 
megialuB,  and  also  from   Emerson,  Carlyle, 
I  .i-hi  erf   Nature,'  Kaphas  Levi, 
and  Anna  Kingaford,  but  inninlv  out  of  bis 
.   entisciiiusncss),  he  gradually  be- 
came   to    oil    appearance    completely    dis- 
traught. 

''■■'.  lit]  tnd  nre  reproduced 

■  llorderlnnd,'  nnd   the  'Life  of 

Anna   Kinjtsfurd.'     lie    had  s  large  domed 

head,  with  a  somewhat  massive  cast  of  fea- 

fac*  suggesting  at  the  same  lime 

dity  nnd  will-power. 

'   .>[aitland't  Works  ara    I 

.i.-.il  detail,  more  ptiriicnhirly   '  Tin? 

and  'Annn   Kingsford,' 

inch  M  it  is  a 

1 1 :  rurj  of  Cuius 

r.  ;  Acadnmy, 

earn,  10  Oct.  1897 ;  Light, 

■;   (portrait);   Borderland,   ii.   tfSU 

T.  S. 

MALAX,  CESAIi  JEAN  SALOMON, 

falling  bin  ' '  esau  Mn.is 

Lai  linguist  and  bibLcal 


•   lescended  from  an  old  W'iill.ri- 
sian  family  originally  settled  at  Merindol  in 
l'rovence,  but  dispersed  by  religion   . 
ttaain  LT 14.     One  branch  fled   to  (ieiievu ; 
here  Malan  was  horn  on  i'i  April  lull',  his 

S rents  being  Dr.  Cesar  Henri  Abraham 
elan,  a  noted  protest  unt  divine,  nnd  Sulnnie 
Georgette  Jeanne  Sch  on  berg  er,  a  Bwisl,  His 
curly  education  was  given  by  his  father, 
under  whom  he  gained  a  conversational 
knowledge,  not  only  of  German,  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  but  also,  at  an  early  age,  of 
Latin.  He  had  also  begun  English, Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Sanskrit.  In  1880  lie  went  to 
Scotland  as  tutor  to  the  family  of  the  Mnr- 
quis  of  Tweeddale.  In  1688  he  UatrieanUed 
at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  re- 
sided till  1837.  Laving  meantime  <]*::() 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Moitlock, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Ganere. 
In  1834  he  gained  the  Boilen  ('Sanskrit) 
scholarship,  and  in  1837  he  won  the  l'usey 
and  Ellerton  (Hebrew)  scholarship,  and  gra- 
duated (Class  II)  in  UUr/u  humaniorr*. 

In  the  same  year  (1837)  Hiiaa  aoMptnd 
the  post  of  classical  lecturer  at.  Bishop's  <  'ol- 
lege,  Calcutta,  which  he  reuched  in  1838. 
He  took  Anglican  deacon's  orders  in  tho 
same  year ;  and  in  the  following  year,  be- 
coming secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  gained  the  intimate  friendship  of 
the  remarkable  scholar  Dtome  Korosi,  from 
whom  ho  learned  Tibetan,  Besides  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  several  Indian  vernaculars, 
he  also  advanced  in  Chinese.  Leaving  India 
on  account  of  fuilin«  health  in  January  18-10, 
he  arrived  in  England  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember. In  1842,  after  further  travels  in 
Egypt  and  in  Palestine,  he  accepted  acuracy 
at  Alverstoke.  Hampshire,  taking  M.A. 
(and  joining Balliol College)  and  also  priest's 
orders  in  1843.  His  first  wifd  having  died 
in  1940,  .Malnn  married  in  1843  Caroline 
Selina,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Mount. 
After  a  year  (1844-5)  as  perpetual  curate  of 
Croweombe,  Mnlnn  accepted  the  living  of 
Broadwindeor,  Dorset,  which  he  held  till 
1885.  In  1849-00  he  made  a  long  tour  in 
southern  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Me.sopotnmiu, 
and  Armenia,  illustrating  this,  like  all  his 
travels,  by  excellent  sketches,  some  of  which 
have  been  published.  In  1855-6  Mahin's 
Chinese  learning  came  into  notice  bv  his 
pu hi ii'ii t ion  Hi'  two  W'.irlis  on  controversies  of 
tbe  time:  (1)  'On  the  translation  of  the  word 
"  God  "  in  Chinese '  c  Wh„  is  t  iod  in  China?' 
London,  1855) ,-(2)  'The  Threefold San-t re 
King  or  Triliteral  Classic  .  .  .  translated 
.  . .  withnoteG.'L.itidon,  lri.v;,  with  reference 
to  the  alleged  Christianity  of  the  rebel  chief 
IV-ping  Wang.     During  the  next  twenty 
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yean  Malan  was  much  occupied  with  theo-  j  following,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
logical  controversy,  but  published  meanwhile  (  are  the  chief:  1.  'The  GoepeL  according  to 
some  of  his  most  valuable  work  illustrative  '  St.  John,  translated  firom  toe  eleven  oldest 
of  the  Christian  East,  especially  translation*  versions,  except  the  Latin  .  . .  with  notes,' 
from  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  London,  1502.  2.  *  Meditations  on  our 
and  Georgian  literatures.  In  1872  he  made  '  Lord's  Passion  . . .  firom  the  Armenian/  Lon- 
a  sudden  and  highly  characteristic  visit  to  ,  don,  1863.  3.  '  History  of  the  Georgian 
the  Crimea, (Borgia  (where  he  was  the  guest  Church,'  translated  from  the  Russian  of 
of  Bishop  Gabriel  and  preached  in  Georgian  |  Josselian,  London.  1866.  4.  '  Life  ...  of 
at  the  cathedral  of  Kutais),  and  Armenia,  j  S.  Gregory  the  Illuminator  .  .  .  from  the 
In  1881  Malan  joined  in  the  onslaught  :  Armenian/ 1868.  5.  'Liturgy  of  the  Ortho- 
made  by  John  William  Burgon  [a.v.Suppl.]  dor  Armenian  Church/  translated,  London, 
on  the  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament,  \  1870.  6. '  Conflicts  of  the  Holv  Apostles  . . . 
contributing   to   his  articles,  and  himself    Epistle  of  S.  Dionysius  from  Ethiopic  MSS.  j 


publiHhing  a  new  version  of  Matthew  i-vi, 
with  an  appendix  giving  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  seventy-one  languages.    This  he  followed 


and  the  Assumption  of  S.  John  from  the 
Armenian/  London,  1871.  7. '  Misawo,  the 
Japanese  Girl,  translated  from  the  Japanese/ 


up  in  1882  by  a  work  directed  against  the  ,  1871.    8.  'The  Divine  Liturgy  of  S.  Mark 
Greek  text  of  Drs.  AVestcott  and  I Iort,  which,  !  .  .   .  from  a  Coptic   MS./  London,    1672. 


and  the  rest  to  the  Indian  Institute,  Oxford,  j  don,  1882. 


After  his  retirement  Malan  lived  at  Bourne- 
mouth till  his  death,  which  happened  there 
on  25  Nov.  1891 ;  he  was  buried  in  Bourne- 
mouth cemetery.  During  his  last  years  his 
chief  literary  employment,  was  the  com- 
pilation of  his  '  Notes  on  Proverbs '(3  vols, 
published   1S8J),   1*92-3),  a  huge  work  in 


[Solomon  Cassar  Malan  .  .  .  by  his  eldest  sur- 
viving son,  Rev.  A.  X.  Malan,  London,  1897; 
review  in  Athens  am,  12  Feb.  1898  ;  obituary 
notico  by  Prof.  Maodonell  in  Journal  R.  Asiatic 
Soc.  181*5.]  C.  B. 

MALCOLM,  Sir  GEORGE  (1818-1807), 
general,  born  at  Bombay  on  10  Sept.  1818, 
which,  taking  the  Salomon io  text  as  11  basis,  j  was  the  only  son  of  David  Malcolm,  a  Bora- 
li"  illustrated  it  by  parallels  from  the  vast  .  bay  merchant,  who  was  the  brother  of  Ad- 
run  "i-  of  his  rending  in  non-Christian  oriental  j  miral  Sir  Pultenev  and  General  Sir  John 


literature. 

In   practical  knowledge  of  oriental  lan- 
giuigeH  Malan    had    certainly  no  equal   in 


Malcolm  [q.  v.]  tie  was  commissioned  as 
ensign  in  the  E.I.C.  service  on  10  June 
183ti,  and  was  posted  to  the  1st  Bombay 


England,  and  probably  none  in  the  world  ;  !  native  infantry  on  18  July  1837.  Reserved 
yet  he  wax  scarcely  perhaps  an  orientalist  in  !  in  the  Afghan  war  of  1839  as  deputy-assis- 
the  scientific  sense  of  the  term.  His  publi-  j  tant  commissary-general  and  baggagemaster 
cat  ions  were  all  (nave  one  on  drawing  and  |  with  the  Bombay  division,  and  was  present 


two  on  ornithology)  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature,  while  even  on  biblical  ground  his 
ult  ra-conservatism  is  seen  in  his  opposition 
to  modern   progressive    Hebrew   criticism, 

de-  i 


at  the  capture  of  Ghazni  and  occupation  of 
Kabul.  In  August  1840,  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  of  Sind  horse,  he  joined  the 
force  sent  under  Major  Clibborn  to  relieve 
Kalian  in  Baluchistan,  took  part  in  the  at- 


quite  analogous  to  his  position  above 

perilled,  regarding  New  Testament  research.  |  tempt  to  force  the  Nafusk  pass,  and  was 
The  biography  published  by  his  son  illustrates  ;  mentioned  in  despatches  for  his  gallantry. 
both  his  ability  in  drawing  and  his  great  skill  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  operations 
in  oriental  calligraphy.  Against  the  latter  we    against  Nusseer  Khan  and  the  Branoes  and 


must  set  his  hojK'less  and  wholly  unpractical 
aversion  to  oriental  transliteration.  In  botany 
and  ornithology  he  had  advanced  beyond  the 
amateur  stage,  and  in  manual  arts  such  as 
lly-lishiiig,  bookbinding,  and  a  performer's 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  musical 
instruments  he  was  also  proficient.  Of  his 
numerous    publications    (over    fifty)    the 


the  capture  of  their  camp  near  Kanda  on 
1  Dec.     He  received  the  medal. 

He  became  lieutenant  on  31  Aug.  1840. 
He  served  under  Colonel  John  Jacob  [q.  v.] 
during  the  subjugation  of  Sind,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Shadadpur  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Shahpur.  In  the  second  Sikh  war 
he  commanded  the  2nd  Sind  horse,  and  was 


it  at  the  fi-.yii  nfMnltas  nnd  the  battle 
if-  ni  myntioned  in  despatches 

(/•Wim    Gautte,  19   April    1-4 
the  medal,  and  on  becoming  captain  m  his 
-    infantry  I  he 
.    on   22   June 
!  1/   became    lieutenant  ■■■ 

tl  in  the  !*er.=inn  war  of  18116-7, 

a  small  tield  fores  during 

On  88  Nov.  1867  he 

ed    village   of   Hnlgalli. 

poeaataion  ofShorapur  on  9  Feb. 

■  In-  captured  the  fort  of 

•in  the  South  Manttha 

■  u.Titioai'il   in  dispute  lie*, 
:    .in d  was  madeO.B.   on 

became  colonel  in  the 

■'■ii,  and  major-general  on 

■  ■■  i-v p.,.. lition  to  Abys- 

; nilrii  tbe  second  divi- 

.  the  line  of  commttnica- 

:i-         Be    Ilia    included    in    the    vote    of 

ink?  of  parliament,  w  made   Iv.C.B.  on 

08,  ind  received  tbu  medal.     He 

■  promoted  lieutenant -ufiierul  on  J'J  May 

i.  and  general  OB    1    Oct,    1877,  .'Hid  vu 

!;■  :iiiiIovi'd   supernumerary 

v-dtheG.C.I}. 

•>  Muv  raw. 

. died  ni.  Leamington  on  8  April  1897. 
■  bn   named  WtlhdraiM 

r   daughter  of  the   Rev. 
ri  ived  him. 
circulation  at 
on   the   Indian   Army' 

■  which  he  dwelt   on  the 

I'  ii'.)p'!in  troops  and  of 

idiling  the  native  army, 

■  ■    i  In-  mutiny, 

■ 
. 

:    ilnrte'o  landed  Oi-nr.rj  ; 

Offlt-ni  itecorj  of  the  Eapftiiti 

K.  M.  L. 

HULUBOK,OEOROEBRUOE(182B 

d  I   and  military  writer,  born   in 

Malleson   of    Wimbledon,   by   Lucy 
bttti,  whose  father  was  colonial  Beere- 

■ 
Medio    and    at   Winchester    College, 
mi      ardent    cricketer, 
lon<d  Oliphant,  a  director  of  the 
riven  a  direct 
on    1 1    June    1842, 
•ndTrn*  pwtj/d   to  the  Both    Bengal  native 
infantry  OB  28  S.-pt.     He  obtained  a  lieu- 
il    B.X.I,    on    28   Sept. 
■  the  commis- 
sariat dnparUw-nt  on 


is  second  Burmese  war,  which 
resulted  in  the  annexation  of  the  lower  pro- 
vince in  (853.  On  28  March  1866  he  was 
appointed  an  assistant  military  uuditor-gene- 
raf,  and  be  was  engaged  with  acaount«  at 
Calcutta  during  the  mutiny.  B 
'The  Mutiny  of  the  Bengal  Army,'  wtiioh 
was  published  anonymously  in  18&7,  and 
was  known  as  '  the  red  pamphlet.'  In  this 
he  pointed  to  Lord  Dalhousie's  ndm  in  if  t  ra- 
tion, and  especially  the  annexation  of  Undb, 
as  mainly  responsible  for  the  revolt. 

He  was  promoted  captain  on  16  Aug; 
1861,  major  in  the  Bengal  stall'  corps  on 
IS  Feb.  1863,  lieutenant-colonel  on  I  I  .lime 
1868,  and  colonel  in  the  army  on  1 1  June 
1373.  lie  wat  appointed  a  unitary  com- 
missioner fur  Bengal  in  I  -•'<■'•,  urn  I  rout  r-  dl'-r 
of  the  military  finance  department  in  1868. 
In  1869  he  was  chosen  by  Lord  Mayo  to  be 
the  guardian  of  the  young  Maharajah  of 
Mysore;  he  held  this  post  till  1  April  1877, 
when  he  retired  on  full  pay.  He  had  been 
made  C.S.I,  on  31  May  1872. 

He  had  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
'  Calcutta  Review '  since  16.}",  and  was  also 
a  correspondent  of  the  '  Times.'  After  his 
retirement  he  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
dealing  chiefly  with  militiirv  history,  espe- 
cially Indian.  He  bad  a  broad  grasp,  great 
industry,  a  vigorous  and  picturesque  style, 
but  was  apt  to  be  a  strong  partisan.  He  did 
much  to  draw  attention  to  Russian  progress 
in  Central  Asia,  and  its  dangers  to  British 
rule  in  India.  He  died  at  27  West  Crom- 
well Road,  London,  on  1  March  1898.  In 
1856  he  married  Marian  Charlotte,  only 
daughter  of  George  Wynynrd  Battve  of  the 
Bengal  civil  service,  and  sister  of  tons  dis- 
tinguished soldiers,  tjiiiiitin,  Wig-ram,  and 
Frederick  Battye,  nil  of  the  Giie! 
kilted  in  action.  She  survived  her  husband, 
and  on  II  June  I8:ill  reeeived  n  <-ivil-li»t. 
pension  of  100/.  in  recognition  of  his  emi- 
nence asnn  Indian  and  military  historian. 

He  was  author  of  the  following  works: 
1.  'Tli-  Mutiny  of  the  Bengal  Army,'  1857, 
2  pts.  8vo.  2.  ■  History  of  the  French  in 
India,'  1868,  8vo.  3.  '  Recreations  of  an 
Indian  Official'  ^biographical  articles  on 
Aiiirlo-Itidiims,  Sc,  reprinted  from  periodi- 
cals), 1872,  8vo.  4.  '  Studies  from  Genoese 
Ilistorv,'  [876,  8vo.  5.  '  Historical  Sketch 
of  Hi-  Native  States  of  India,'  1876,  Bvo. 
6.  '  Essays  and  Lectures  on  Indian  Histori- 
cal Subjects,' 1876,  8vo.  7.  'Final  French 
i  India  mid  in  the  Indian  Sens,' 
[fffSLflvu.  8.  '  Ili-iory  of  the  Indian  Mtt- 
.  -.uiiativiii  of  vols.  i.  riinl  ii.  of 
KnVe's  ■  Sepoy  War'),  1878-80,  S 
9.    'History   of    Afghanistan,'    187!',    Bra, 
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10.  *  Herat,  the  Garden  and  Granary  of 
Central  Asia/  1880, 8vo.  11. '  The  Founders 
of  the  Indian  Empire:  Lord  dive/ 1882, 8vo. 
12.  « The  Decisive  Battles  of  India/  1883, 
8vo.  13.  'Captain  Musafir's  Rambles  in 
Alpine  Lands/  1883, 8vo.  14.  « The  Battle- 
fields of  Germany/  1884,  8vo.  15.  'Lou- 
don '  (series  of  military  biographies),  1884, 
8vo.  16.  '  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy '  (same 
ser.),  1888,  8vo.  17.  'The  Russo-Afghan 
Question  and  the  Invasion  of  India/  1885, 
8vo.  18.  'Ambushes  and  Surprises/  1885, 
8vo.  19.  'Prince  Metternich*  (Statesmen 
ser.),  1888,  8vo.  20.  'Wellesley*  (same 
ser.),  1889,  8vo.  21-2.  '  Akbar '  and  '  Du- 
pleix*  (Rulers  of  India  ser.),  1890,  8vo. 
23.  'Refounding  of  the  German  Empire/ 
1893,  8vo.  24.  'Warren  Hastings/  1894, 
8vo.  25. '  The  Lakes  and  Rivers  of  Austria, 
Bavaria,  and  Hungary/  1897,  8vo. 

[Times,  2  March  1898 ;  E.  I.  Registers ;  Alli- 
bone'fl  Dictionary,  supplement;  private  infor- 
mation.] E.  M.  L. 

MANGLES,  ROSS  DONNELLY  (1801- 
1877),  chairman  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, born  in  1801,  was  the  son  of  James 
Mangles  {d.  September  1838)  of  Woodbridge, 
near  Guildford,  by  his  wife  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Hughes  of  Guildford.  He 
was  named  after  Admiral  Sir  Ross  Donnelly 

Sq.  v.  Suppl.l,  on  whose  ship  his  relative, 
ames  Mangles  [q.  v.],  first  served.    He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  the  East  India  Com-  ' 

?any's  College  at  Haileybury.  On  30  April 
819  he  entered  the  Bengal  civil  service  as  a 
writer.  He  arrived  in  India  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  on  28  Sept.  1821  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  secretary  to  the 
board  of  commissioners  for  the  ceded  and 
conquered  provinces.  In  1822  he  was  acting 
collector  of  government  customs  and  town 
duties  at  Farukhabad,  and  on  12  June  1823 
he  was  nominated  assistant  to  the  secretary 
to  the  board  of  revenue  for  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces and  acting  commissioner  of  the 
Sundarbans.  On  20  Aug.  1825,  during  the 
first  Burmese  war,  he  became  secretarv  to 
the  commissioner  of  Pegu  and  Ava.    On 

21  April  1S2i»  he  was  appointed  deputy- 
secretary  in  the  judicial  and  territorial  de- 
partments. After  a  visit  to  England  ex- 
tending from  April  1S2S  to  November  1831, 
lie  became  on  t>  IVc.  officiating  junior  secre- 
tary to  the  sadr  board  of  revenue.  On 
3  April  1S^2  he  was  nominated  deputy- 
ikvretary    in   the  general  department ;  on 

22  Feb.  1S33  magistrate  ana  collector  of 
Tipperah ;  on  1  July  magistrate  and  col- 
lector of  customs  and  land  revenue  at 
Chitt&gong  ;  and  on  4  Nov.  magistrate  and 


collector  of  Agra,  On  13  May  1835  he  was 
placed  in  the  important  post  of  secretarv  to 
the  government  of  Bengal  in  the  judicial 
and  revenue  departments.  This  office  he 
continued  to  hold  until  his  final  return  to 
England  early  in  1839.  It  was  one  of  es- 
pecial authority,  because,  during  the  absence 
of  the  governor-general,  George  Eden,  earl 
of  Auckland  [q.  v.],  who  was  also,  in  ac- 
cordance with  custom,  lieutenant-governor 
of  Bengal,  the  administration  of  affairs 
of  the  province  fell  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  secretary.  So  great  was 
Mangles's  influence,  that  the  natives  used  to 
say  tnat  there  were  over  them  three  English 
lords — 'Lord  Colvin  [see  John  Russell 
ColvinJ,  Lord  Auckland,  and  Lord  Mangles/ 
On  28  May  1838  he  also  filled  the  position 
of  temporary  member  of  the  sadr  board  of 
revenue. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  turned  his 
attention  to  politics,  and  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1841  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
on  1  July  in  the  liberal  interest  for  Guild- 
ford, a  borough  which  his  father  had  repre- 
sented from  1831  till  1837.  This  seat  he 
retained  until  1858.    He  gained  a  high  re- 

futation  in  parliament  as  an  authority  on 
ndia  matters.  He  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  East  India  Company  on  14  April 
1847,  and  filled  the  post  of  chairman  in 
1857-8,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Fre- 
derick Currie  [a.  v.],  the  last  chairman  of 
the  company.  Mangles  retired  from  parlia- 
ment on  his  appointment,  on  21  Sept.  1868, 
as  a  member  of  the  council  of  India.  This 
office  he  held  until  1866,  when  he  resigned 

|  his  seat  on  account  of  advancing  age.  He 
died  in   London   at   23   Montagu    Street, 

:  Montagu  Square,  on  16  Aug.  1877.  On 
16  Feb.  1830  he  married  Harriet,  third 
daughter  of  George  Newcome  of  Upper 
Wimpole  Street.    By  her  he  had  issue.  His 

1  son,  Ross  Mangles,  obtained  the  Victoria 

1  Cross  for  gallant  conduct  near  Arrah  in 
1857  during  the  Indian  mutiny. 

Mangles  was  the  author  of:  1.  '  A  Brief 
Vindication  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Government  of  Bengal  from  the  Attacks  of 
Messrs.  [Robert"1  Rickards  and  [John]  Craw- 
furd  •  "q.  v.],  London,  1830, 8vo.  2. 4  Chris- 
tian Reasons  of  a  Member  of  the  Church  of 
England  for  being  a  Reformer,'  London, 
1840,  Svo.  He  contributed  several  articles 
on  Indian  affairs  to  the  'Edinburgh  Re- 
view.* 

[Illustrated  London  News,  9  Oct.  1858  (with 
portrait);  Times,  21  Aug.  1877;  Ann.  Re£. 
1877.  ii.  156;  Dodwell  and  Miles'*  Bengal  Civil 
Servants,  1839:  Temple's  Men  and  Events  of 
my  Time  in  India,  1882,  p.  412.]         E.  L  C. 


MANNING,  ANNE  [J807-1879V  mu- 
writer,  eldest  child  of  William 
■  i  1778-1869),  insurance  broker 
.   London,  and   granddaughter  of 
aiog,  unitarian  minister  of  Exeter, 
n  London  OB   17  Rib.   L807.     Her 
■  was  Joan  What  more,  daughter  of 
iek  UibaoD,  principal  surveyor  of  the 
-!■:*,  cousin,  ward,  and  heir-at-law 
Lamb's  'most  consistent  living 
_    Jel  of  modern  politeness.'  Joseph  Pnice 
(EtMvmofElia:'  Modern  Gallantry' I.   Wil- 
liam Oka  Wanning  [q.T.]  was  her  brother; 
James  Manning;,  serjeant-at-law  [q. v.],  her 
r    William    Montague   Manning 
'■">*,  attorney-general,  and  judge  of 
. 
■mIIl-  und  Manning's  '  Reports  in 

... bb's  Bench,'  3  Tola.,  1834,  was 

her  first  oousin. 

Anne  was  educated  by  her  mother,  an 
mr<'ompli»hed  scholar.  The  associations  of 
tea,  whither  the  family  removed 
a  Hrunswick  Square  when  ahewas  eight, 
Test  in  history.  Sheacquired 
wledge  of  several  foreign  languages,  had 
>  for  science,  and  obtained  a  gold  medal 
i  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  for  a  copy 
if  Murillo's  'Flower  Girl.'  The  Mannings 
s  John  Gait's  house  when  he  left 

■  first  book, '  A  Sister's  Gift:  Conver- 

i  Sacred  Subjects,'  London,  1820, 

i,  written  for  the  brothers  and  sisters 

d  she  taught,  and  published  on  her  own 

t,  realised  a  profit  of  60fc     The  next, 

>s  from  the  History  of  Italy,'  London, 

.  was  the  only  ono  published  under 

her  own  nam-.     'Village   lielles,'  her  first 

.  rokh,  1838,  Stoj  2nd  edit.  1850), 

written  at.  Norbury  Priory,  near  MiekL- 

,  which  was  the   Mannings'  home   for 

a  and  Married  Life  of  Mis- 
I  Mary  1'uwell,  afterwards  Mistress  Mil- 
la  diary  form,  first  appeared  in 
1  Sharp"1'*  Magaiine'  in  1849,  and  brought 
Mi**  Manning  considerable  notice.  She  was 
n  thenceforward  as  M  lie  author  of  Mary 
'  The  tale  was  reprinted  1649, 1865 
it.),  1806,  1874,  and  with  a  sequel, 
borah's  Diary.'  1860  and  I860.  Even 
b  successful  was  *Ths  Household  oi  Sir 
.  Horsy  which,  appears  I  in  the  same 
sod  was  republish,-! 
Of  both  these  stories  (of  which 
i  and  German  translations  also  ap- 
ny  and  Violet,  a  Tale  of 
■  ■  edil  ions,  Must  rated  by 
i  Rail  (on,  and  with  intro- 
■  by  the  Rev.  W.  11.  Hutton,  were 


issued    1897,    181(5,  and  1896  : 

was  made  ('Fraser's  Slagatine,' 
toI.  lii.j  July  1855,  p.  104)  upon  them  aa 
'  spurious  antiques,'  and  the  public  was 
seriously  warned  not  to  accept  them  as  au- 
thentic diaries.  They  were  of  course  in- 
tended it  fiction.  ISoth  Archbishop  Tait 
and  Cardinal  Manning  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
their  historical  accuracy. 

About  I860  Bliss  Manning  settled  fit  Rei- 
gate  Hill,  and  remained  there  until  near 
her  death  nt  her  sisters'  house  at.  Tun  bridge 
Wells  on  14  Sept.  1X79.  She  was  buried 
with  her  parents  in  Mickleham  churchyard, 
near  Dorking. 

A  most  prolific,  miter,  Hist  Uewiina  was 
at  her  best  in  her  historical  tales  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  AH  her  books  evince  in- 
tensive rending,  and  some  of  them  perhaps  a 
gentle  pedantry.  Her  'Family  Pictures* 
and  '  Passages  in  an  Authoress's  Life '  con- 
tain   interesting   autobiographical    remiuis- 

Otber  works  by  her,  all  published  nt.  Lon- 
don,are:  1.  'Quemil'hilippa'slJoIdenRttle,* 
1851,  8vo.  2.  'The  Drawing-room  Table 
Book,'  1862,  4to.  3.  'The  Colloquies  of 
Edwnid  l  Isborne,  Citizen  and  Clothworker,' 
1862,1853,  1600: -1th  ed.l£».Hj,8vo.  4.' The 
Provocations  of  Madame  Palissv,'  lM5;t;  ,'ird 
ed,  1880,  8vo.  5.  'Cherry  and  Violet,  a 
Tale  of  the  Great  1'lngne,'  1*5:1,  8vo;  2nd 
ed.  1870.  0.  'Jack  and  the  Tanner  of 
Wvmondlmm,'  1864,  Bvo.  7.  '  Chronicles 
of  Merry  England,'  1854,  8vn.  8.  'Claude 
the  Colporteur,'  1654,  8vo.  9,  'The  Hill 
Side:  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  simplest 
Terms  used  in  Logic,'  1  * 54,  8Vo.  10.  ■  Some 
Account  of  Mrs.  Clariuda  Singlehnrt,'  1885, 
8vo.  11.  -Stories  from  the  History  of  the 
Caliph  Haroun  Al  Raschid,'  1856,  8vo.  12. 
'  A  Subbathat  Home,'  1855,  6vo.  13.  'The 
Old  Chelsea  Run  Ileus-,'  1655,  6vo  ;  2nd  ed. 
1860,  8vn;  3rd  ed.  1899,  8vo.  14.  'The 
Week  of  Darkness :  a  short  Manual  for  the 
Use  and  Comfort  of  Mourners,'  186b,  12mo. 
15.  '  Tasso  and  Leonora :  the  Commentaries 
of  Ser  Pantnleone  d<Eli  tonnhacorti,'  1856, 
8vo.  16.  '  The  Good  Old  Times  :  a  Tale  of 
Anvergne,'  2nd  ed.  1657,  8vo.  17.  '  Lives 
of  Good  Servants,'  1857,  8vo.  18.  'Helen 
and  Olga  :  n  Russian  Story,'  18/57, 8vo.  19. 
'The  Year  Nine:  a  Tale  of  the  Tyrol,'  1858, 
8vo,  20.  '  The  Ladies  of  Bever  Hollow,* 
1858,  8vo.  21.  'Poplar  House  Academy,' 
1869,  8vo,  2  vols.  22,  'Autobiography  of 
Valentine  Duval,'  translated,  1800,  12mo. 
B&  'The  Day  ot  Small  Things,'  1880, 8ro. 
24. 'Town  and  lor.-i.'  1-1,(1,.-.*,..  25,'The 
i  ::  lurid,'  1801,  12mo. 
86,  ■  Family  Ketone,'  l«n,8ra.  27. '  Chro- 
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nicle  of  Ethelfled/ 1801, 8vo.  28.  ' A  Noble 
Purpose  Nobly  Won '  (Joan  of  Arc),  1862, 
8vo ;  2nd  ed.  1862 ;  3rd  ed.  1870,  8vo.  29. 
'Meadowleigh/l^Kvo.  30. ' TheDuchesa 
of  Traietto,'  1863, 8vo.  31. < An  Interrupted 
Wedding/ 1864, 8vo.  32.  « Belforest,'  I860, 
8vo.  33.  '  Selvaggio :  a  Tale  of  Italian 
Country  Life/  Edinburgh,  1866,  8vo.  34. 
'Miss  'Biddy  Frobisher/  1866,  8vo.  35. 
'  The  Lincolnshire  Tragedy :  Passages  in  the 
Life  of  the  Faire  Gospeller,  Mistress  Anne 
Askewe,  recounted  by  Nicholas  Mold  warp/ 
1866, 8vo.  36.  ' The  Masque  at  Ludlow  and 
other  Romanesques/ 1 866, 8vo.  37. '  Jacques 
Bonneval/  1868,  16mo.  3«.  *  The  Spanish 
Barber/  1869,  8vo.  39.  ' One  Trip  More/ 
1870,  8vo.  40.  'Compton  Friars/  1872, 
8vo.  41.  *The  Lady  of  Limited  Income/ 
1872,  8vo.  42.  *  Monks  Norton/  1874, 8vo. 
43.  '  Heroes  of  the  Desert :  the  Story  of  the 
Lives  of  Moffat  and  Livingstone/  1875, 8vo ; 
2nd  ed.  1885,  8vo.  4-1.  'An  Idyll  of  the 
Alps/  1876,  8vo. 

From  1868  to  1876  Miss  Manning  con- 
tributed regularly  articles,  ver^e,  and  stories 
to  Dr.  Whittemore's  magazine,  '  Golden 
Hours/  in  which  the  following  serials  by  her, 
apparently  never  republished,  appeared : 
'  Madame  Prosni  and  M adame  Bleav :  a  Story 
of  the  Siege  of  LaRochelle/  1S(W;**  Rosita,' 
lSd9;'On~the  Grand  Tour.'  1870:  'Octavia 
Solara/  1S71 ;  *  Illusions  Dispelled/  1^71. 

[Passages  in  a:i  Authoress's  Life  in  Golden 
Hours,  January  to  May  1872;  Wonit-n  Novelists 
of  Queen  Victoria's  Heun,  article  by  Charlotte  j 
Mary  Yon^e;  Kiiiflinh woman's  Review,  February 
1880,  notes  by  Mrs.  Ratty;  Notes  and  Queries, 
8th  ser.  viii.  10;  Atkuiizeam,  30  Nov.  1S78; 
private  information.]  C.  F.  2?. 

MANUCHE  or  M  ANUCCI,  COSMO  i 
(,/?.  1652),  dramatist,  of  Italian  origin,  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  Florentine  family  of 
Mannucci,  some  members  of  which  were  in 
the  service  of  the  Medici  iof-  Crollalaxza, 
Ih'ziotian'o  «SY.  »n\.i>- /i,/ei*>.,*ii v,  ii.  66:  Ape- 
moi.lo,  Mfirri'  ttti  dr  Iiv:ci%  eJ.  Passerini.  ii. 
6J»2  .'<>.  In  15>7  one  Giacopo  Man  vice  i  was 
among  the  agents  in  Italy  who  were  in  cor- 
respondence with  i lie  English  foreign  oifice 
{llitn'r-l  J  Vy  »</•.«.  iii.  ittlM.  Cosuv*  was 
doubtless  r-lated  to  Krane*  *sco  Mamnvi.  win 
was  at  one  tim.»  in  the  domestic  service  of 
Kdward  Worton.tirs:  baron  Wot: on  \.  v.". 
and  tVo-.r.  U*J\  in  :h.i:  oi  Kdward  Co-iway. 
tirs:  \i>,vuiv.:  Conwav  icf.  ('.:.'.  vV  ::>  P:r  .■  ■■'•.«. 
Pom.  \&2i\  \  yy.  ■_>«.  l>S  HV.  4*U  :  162<-  \K 
p.  »» lN\  IL1  vv.n-.  :,i  have  hmwlf  j.'i:;-\i 
the  li.i'.^eh.i'.d  .»:'  Ja-.u-.s  iY:ivs»:ou.  third  o.trl 
ot  North.impton,  who  encouraged  his  lite- 
rar\  :.i>;ks  and  ambitions.  Purine  th-»  civil 
wavs  be  ;o«snd  the  roya!:*:*  and  obtained 


commissions  in  the  king's  army  as  captain 
and  major  of  foot.  He  commonly  described 
himself  as  Major  Cosmo  Manuche.  He  served 
continuously  to  the  end  of  the  war  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  joined  the  royalists  in  Ire- 
land. Returning  to  England,  he  sought 
a  livelihood  by  'boarding  scholars'  and 
writing  plays,  most  of  which  he  dedicated 
to  Lord  Northampton.  His  poverty  was 
great.  In  his  need  he  did  not  disdain  the 
service  of  the  Protector.  On  4  June  1656 
he  sent, through  Secretary  Thurloe,  a  petition 
to  Cromwell  begging  for  the  payment  of 
20/.,  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  balance  of 
an  account  due  to  him  for  'making  dis- 
coveries of  the  disturbers  of  our  present 
happy  government '  (  Cal.  State  Papers,  Bom. 
16*35-6,  p.  348).  At  the  time  of  the  Re- 
storation he  represented  to  adherents  of 
Charles  II  that  he  had  often  suffered  im- 
prisonment during  the  Protectorate  for  his 
lovaltv  to  the  cause  of  the  king.  On  12  Dec. 
1661  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  Sir  Gilbert 
Talbot,  and  Sir  Lewis  Dwe  signed  a  certi- 
ficate attesting  Manuche  s  military  achieve- 
ments in  Charles  1*8  behalf,  and  the  present 
ill -health  and  destitution  not  only  of  him- 
self but  of  his  wife  and  two  children  (Eger- 
ton  MS.  2623,  f.  34). 

No  less  than  twelve  plays — three  in  print 
and  nine  in  manuscript — have  been  assigned 
to  Manuche.  The  two  bv  which  he  is  best 
known  were  published  in  1652,  with  his 
name  on  the  title-page.  The  titles  run: 
*  The  Just  General :  a  Tragi :  Comedy,  written 
by  Major  Cosmo :  Manuche.  Loudon,  Printed 
for  M.  M.  T.  C.  and  G.  Bedell,  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  their  Shop  at  the  Middle  Temple 
gate  in  Fleet  Street,  1652:'  and  *The  Loyal 
Lovers:  a  Tragi  Comedy  Written  by  Major 
Cosmo  Manuche.  London,  Printed  for 
Thomas  Kglestield  at  the  Brazen  Serpent  in 
St.  Paul's  Church-vard,  1052/  Each  is  de- 
scribed  as  a  tragi-comedy.  In  neither  does 
the  language  show  any  trace  of  its  authors 
foreign  origin.  According  to  his  own  ac- 
count 'The  Just  General '  was  his  first  lite- 
rary effort.  Neither  piece  was  acted.  'The 
Just  General'  is  dedicated  to  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton  and  his  wife  Isabella,  and  has, 
I  y  way  of  prohvue.  a  dialogue  between  cha- 
racters called  *  Prologue  *  and  »  Critick.'  *  The 
Loyal  L  overs'  is  defaced  by  much  coarseness. 
Hugh  Peters  is  furiouslv  denounced  under 
the  name  of"  Sodome.*  Manuche's  metrical 
method?  are  curious.  In  the  ■  Loval  Lovers ' 
there  :s  some  prose,  but  the  rest  of  that  play 
ar.vl  the  wh^le  of  the  *Ju?t  General'* are 
written  in  an  eccentrically  irregular  form  of 
blank  verse,  which  is  rhythmical  and  not 
metrical,  and  is  barely  distinguishable  from 


proae.  A  tliird  printed  play,  a  tragedy,  called 
*Tb*  Boat  aid,*  whioh  was  published  anony- 
It  also  in  1W52,  has  been  assigned  tra- 
I    iliat  theory  of 
hip  iaacoopted  by  Charles  Lamb,  who 
quotation  (ran  it  iu  his  'Specimenr 
'  Dramatic  Poets. '  Langba ine  trace, 
it*  plots  to  episodes  in  '  The  English  Lovers 

■  unfortunate 
Spaniard '  (Eiigi.  trans!,  by  Leonard  Digges, 

■  ,■■  |i[.  i!  igue  the  author  describes 
Li-  work  «b  translated  from  the  Spanish.  A 
swill  pari,  of  '  The  Bastard '  is  in  prose,  the 
rest  U  in  bla.uk  rane,  which  is  of  a  far  more 
regular  kind  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
Mannchu'a  undoubted  work. 

Uiihop    Percy   found,   about    1770,    nine 
manuscript  fiiny-  other  than  those  already 
named  in  the  Murquia  of  Northampton s 
at  Castle  Asllby,  the  greater  cumber 
hick  he  attributed  on  reasonable  grounds 
tanuche's  pen.    Eight,  which  are  written 
Bete,  are  all  in  the  same  hand- 
Uf  Ukase,  two  in  blank  verse,  en- 
titled   respectively    'The    Banished    Shep- 
herdess'  and  'The  Feast:  a  comedy,'  have 
dwlica)ions  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
which  are  signed  'Cos:M"auuehe.'   The  third 
and  fourth,  '  The  Mandrake'  (a  comedy  in 
!  'Agamemnon:    a  tragedy,'   are 
uu  finished.    The  tilth,  a  hi  auk- verse  tragedy, 
is  named  by  Percy  '  Leoutius,  King  of  Oi- 
prus  ;  '  the  sixth,  'The  Captives,' seems  to  be 
an  adaptation  in  prose  from  Plautus ;  the 
lijriimne.'  a  blank-verse  tragedy, 
is  '  vury  much  torn;'  and  the  eighth,  a  tra- 
in blank  verse  without   a  title,  opens 
between  three  characters  named 
.__iua,    Pajiiniuiiiis,  ami    Ardent)  ms.     A 
uscript  of  a  pro-e   untitled  comedy  in 
"o,  in  which  tlii 

:ii  Castle  Ashby,  and 
was  tentatively  ascribed  by  Bishop  Percy  to 
Manuchn. 

[ADgbaiae'a  English  Dm- 

»i:li  Bishop  Pwcy's  manuscript 

■  an  Library,  C  -t.i,  d.  IS] ; 

.  ii-aj  -  (.'hrnri.of 

■  ■ 

S.  L. 

MARGARET,    the    .Unn   of    Nobway 
icotland.  born  in  1283, 
r  i>!'  Eric  II  of  Norway.     Her 

liter  of  Alexander  I II  of 

1  l  i   [q.  v.]     Alexander, 
exander  III, 

■  :.  the  nobles 
:..  Hi84 and 

to  ackno»l    I 


B 


as  heir  of  the  kingdom,  reserving  the  rights 
of  any  children  who  might  thereafter  be  born 
to  the  king,  and  of  any  posthumous  child  w!m 
might  be  born  to  his  son  Alexander.  On 
10 "March  1S80  Alexander  III  was  killed, 
and  on  11  April  the  estates  appointed  six 
recent*  to  govern  for  the  infant  quean. 
Edward  I  obtained  a  bill  of  diapenmtion 
from  HonoriusIV  iu  May  1287, thai  bis  suns 
and  daughters  might  marry  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees,  and  iu  May  1  '263  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Nicolas  IV  to  obtain  the  p"p'A 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  h  is  son  Ed  ward  and 
Margaret.  Eric,  who  was  largely  indebted  to 
the  English  lung,  seat  three  auibassadors  to 
England  in  September,  us  from  himself  and 
Margaret,  to  request  Edward  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  queen.  At  Edward's  instance 
four  commissioners  were  sent  by  the  regents 
of  Scotland  to  meet  them  and  three  com- 
missioners appointed  by  himself  at  Salis- 
bury, where  on  6  Nov"  it  was  agreed  that. 
before  1  Nov.  next  following  Eric  should 
send  Margaret  either  to  England  or  Scot- 
land free  from  uoy  matrimonial  engagement; 
Edward  promised  that  if  Scotland  was  iu  a 
settled  state  lie  would  ■am]  her  thither  nam 
■jving  ii  promise  Irnm  the  Scots 
that  they  would  not  give  her  in  marriage 
except  as  ho  should  ordain  and  with  her 
father's  consent.  The  hill  of  dispensation 
for  the  marriage  of  the  young  Edward  aud 
Margaret  was  obtained  a  few  days  later. 

Tidings  of  the  proposed  marriage  having 
maenad  Scotland,  the  estates  of  that  king- 
dom at  a  meeting  at  Brighara  in  March 
1290  wrote  to  Eiiwurd  warmly  approving 
his  design,  aud  to  Eric  urging  him  to  send 
his  daughter  to  England  speedily.  By  the 
articles  of  Margaret's  marriage  treaty, 
arranged  on  11  July,  I'd  ward  promised  that 
the  kingdom  of  .Scotland  should  remain 
separate  and  independent,  saving  his  righta 
in  the  marches  and  elsewhere.  He  requisi- 
tioaeil  a  ship  at  Yarmouth  to  fetch  Margaret, 
—  i  caused  it  to  be  litted  out  and  victualled 
Matthew  da  Colurnbers,  his  butler.  The 
p  was  manned  by  forty  seamen,  and  as  Eric 
ms  to  have  been  expected  to  accompany 
his  daughter  great  prorisi   I  In 

the  voyage,  thirty-one  hogsheads  and  one 
pipe  of  wine,  ten  barrels  of  beer,  fifteen  salted 
oxen,  four  hundred  dried  fish  and  tVO  li hji- 
dredstocL  fish, live  hundred  walnuts,  aud  two 
loaves  of  sugar  being  put  on  board,  The 
ship  arrived  at  Bergen,  and  took  Margaret 
on  board  without  h»r  father.  On  7  Uct. 
William  Eraser  (o*  [297)  [q,  v  . 
St.  Andrew.,  mote  (■■  Kdwud  wring  «Kt 

hi'  and   (In:    English    ].v 
themarriage  bad  heard  I ; 
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ill,  and  that  it  was  then  generally  believed 
that  she  had  died  on  her  voyage  at^  one  of 
the  Orkneys.  The  report  was  true.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  her  death 
or  burial.  About  ten  years  later  a  young 
woman  came  to  Norway  from  Germany  de- 
claring herself  to  be  Margaret,  Eric's  daugh- 
ter. She  said  that  she  had  been  kidnapped  at 
the  Orkneys  by  a  woman  of  high  rank, 
Ingebiorg,  the  wife  of  Thore  Hakonsson, 
and  had  been  sold  by  her.  Many  believed 
her  story.  The  king,  Hakon  V,  who  had 
succeeded  his  brother  Eric,  caused  her  to  be 
tried,  and  she  was  burnt  alive  at  Bergen  in 
1301.  Her  cruel  death  excited  much  com- 
passion; she  was  believed  by  many  to  have 
been  Eric's  daughter,  and  was  for  a  time 
reverenced  at  Bergen  as  a  saint. 

[Docs,  illustr.  Scottish  Hist.  vol.  i.  ed.  Steven- 
son; Rymer'sFffidera,  vol.  ii.  (both  Record  publ.); 
Ann.  Dunst.  ap.  Ann.  Monast.  iii.  359 ;  Cotton 
an.  1290  (both  Rolls  Ser.);  Heminffbnrgh  an. 
1291 ;  Trivot  an.  1289  (both  Engl.  Hist.  Soc) ; 
Torfaus's  Hist.  Nor.  pt.  iv.  bk.  7,  cc.  1,  5,  bk. 
8,  c.  1  ;  Ann.  Island.  Reg.  ap.  S3.  Rerum  Dan. 
iii.  123.  ed.  Langebek  ;  Munch's  Det  Norske 
Polks  Hist.  iv.  192  sqq.,  344  sqq. ;  Burtons 
Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii.  42  sqq.,  112-13.] 

W.  H. 

MARKS,  HENRY  STACY  (1829-1898), 
artist,  the  youngest  of  four  children,  was 
born  on  13  Sept.  1829  in  Great  Portland 
Street,  West,  and  baptised  in  All  Souls', 
Langham  Place.  His  father,  Isaac  Daniel 
Marks,  after  practising  for  a  time  as  a  solicitor 
in  Bloomsbury,  took  to  his  father's  business 
of  a  coach-builder  in  Langham  Place.  The 
artist's  father  was  a  devoted  student  of 
Shakespeare,  which  accounts  for  the  subjects 
of  some  of  his  earliest  paintings.  The  firm, 
Marks  &  Co.,  prospered  at  first,  and  it  was 
understood  that  Henry  should  carry  it  on. 
His  talent  for  drawing  was  shown  very 
early,  and  when  he  leu  school  he  studied 
heraldry,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  paint 
the  crests  and  coats  of  arms  on  carriage  doors 
and  panels.  Sufficient  employment  of  this 
kind  was  quickly  found  for  him  in  his  father's 
business,  but  at  the  same  time  he  attended 
evening  classes  at  the  well-known  art  school 
in  Newman  Street  of  James  Mathews  Leigh 
[q.  v.]  In  1851,  having1  failed  in  the  previous 
year,  he  obtained  admission  to  the  Academy 
schools,  but  continued  his  studies  with 
Lei^h.  A  picture  called  '  Hamlet,  Horatio, 
Osnc/  painted  in  1851,  was  hung  in  the 
Portland  Gallery  with  Rossetti's  'Annun- 
ciation.' (Hatherlev,  Leigh's  successor,  sat 
for  the  Hamlet.)  *The  possessor  of  much 
dry  humour,  and  a  good  comic  actor,  Marks 
was  deservedly  popular  and  never  wanted 


friends  among  artists.  The  closest  in  those 
early  days  were  Philip  Hermogenes  Calde- 
ron,  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  Mr.  W.  W.  Ouless, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Storey,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons. 

In  January  1852  he  stayed  for  five  months 
in  Paris  with  Calderon.  He  studied  first 
with  M.  Picot,  pupil  of  David,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  In  his 
absence  his  father's  firm  failed,  and  from 
that  time  forward  he  had  to  depend  solely 
on  his  own  exertions. 

In  1853  he  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  His  work  was  a  half- 
length  of  4  Dogberry/  '  With  many  other 
students,'  Marks  wrote,  '  I  was  much  influ- 
enced by  the  pre-Raphaelite  school,  and  that 
influence  was  very  evident  in  the  picture.' 
It  was  placed  next  to  Holman  Hunt's 
'  Strayed  Sheep/  had  the  advantage  of  being 
very  well  hung,  and  found  a  purchaser. 
Henceforth  Marks  was  a  frequent  exhibitor 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  soon  found  a 

merous  admirer  in  Charles  Edward  Mudie 
q.  v.],  the    founder  of   Mudie's    Library. 

efore  1860  Mudie  bought  two  of  his  most 
important  paintings,  *  Toothache  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages'  (1856),  and  'Dogberry's  Charge 
to  the  Watch'  (1869).  To  the  same  period 
belonged  the  '  Gravedigger's  Riddle,'  which 
he  also  sold.  Next  in  point  of  interest 
came  the  *  Franciscan  Sculptor's  Model,'  a 
very  humorous  subject :  the  matter  in  hand 
a  gargoyle;  the  model  a  country  bumpkin, 
with  features  burlesqued  to  convey  the  idea 
of  spouting.  In  1860  Mudie  invited  Marks 
to  accompany  him  to  Belgium,  and  in  1863 
he  repeated  the  visit  with  his  friends  Yeames 
and  Hodgson.  In  the  *  Jester's  Text/ 
painted  in  1862,  there  are  traces  of  Flemish 
influence. 

In  order  to  supplement  his  resources  Marks 
did  much  besides  painting  pictures.  He  prac- 
tised drawing  on  wood,  contributed  cuts  to  a 
paper  called  '  The  Home  Circle/  and  illus- 
trated some  books.  He  also  taught  drawing 
for  a  short  time,  was  largely  emploved  by 
the  firm  of  Clayton  &  Bell,  the  makers  of 
stained  glass,  and  did  decorative  work  of  all 
sorts.  lie  designed  the  proscenium  both  for 
the  Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  and  the  Prince's 
Theatre,  Manchester.  The  merit  of  his 
varied  work  attracted  Ruskin's  attention, 
and  letters  from  Ruskin  show  how  sincere 
was  his  appreciation  of  Marks's  work.  The 
studies  in  natural  history,  in  which  Marks 
in  course  of  time  specialised,  particularly 
appealed  to  Ruskin,  who  saw  in  Marksa 
animals  characteristics  not  unlike  those 
which  he  discerned  in  Turner  and  Bewick. 
Marks  all  his  life  was  a  close  observer  of 
the  ways  of  birds,  and  his  excellent  draw- 
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particular  faculty  (le.hainoaT), 

being   manifestly    on 

.1  and  inherent  part  of  you, 

i  earnestly  developed.' 

I  an  introduction  to  Hugh  Lupus 

Ti rst  duke  of  Westminster  [q.  v. 

r.idt.'d    in    commissions    for    the 

i:  KiiMn  llali.Clie-lnre.     Hi*  I li--t 

undertaking  was  a  frieze   repr 

Canterbury  Pilgrims,  which    occupies   two 

walls  of  a.  large  saloon.    Thev  are  painted  on 

canvas  more  than  thirty-five  feet 

I'll"  designs  for  the  work,  exe- 

rater-colourt,  were  exhibited  at  the 

Royal   Academy  in    1876.     The   paintings, 

commenced  in  1876,  were  completed  in  1878. 

There   followed   a   further  commission   for 

intings  of  birds  for  the  walls  of  a  smaller 

Wt&n  panels  in  all)  were 

bated  at  Agnew's  Gallery  in  May  1880. 

kin  wrote  of  them:  'I  must  say  how  en- 

T  glad  I   aro  to  see  the  strength  of  a 

d  painter  set  upon  Natural  History,  and 

rise   fact   and   abstract   of   animal 

character   used   as   a  principal   element   in 

DMOontion.'    Marks  executed  similar  deco- 

:■„  fin  Stewart  Hodgson's  houses  in 

.nilley  Street,  London,  and   Lythe 

Hill,  Haaletnere. 

Id  I86i!  Marks  removed  from  Camden 
Town  io  Hamilton  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood, 
.''■[it's  Park  close  at  hand,  he  pur- 
aaed  his  studies  of  birds,  and  he  and  some 
friends  who  lived  near  founded  the  artists' 
club  known  as  the  '  Clique.'  Among  his 
ron-t  intimate  friends  were  Frederick  Walker 
and  Charles  Keene.  He  had  first  met 
Walker  at  the  Langhnm  Society's  Sketching 
Club,  and  Walker's  twin-sister  married 
Marks's  younger  brother. 

In    January   1871    Marks    was    elected, 

v.  itk  Walker  and  Woolner,  to  the 

■saociateship  of  the  Royal  Academy.     He 

imied  there  in  the  previous  year 'St. 

Francis  preaching  to  the  Birds.'      He  was 

I   an  associate  of  the  Water-colour 

■!].     After  the 

appearance  of  '  Convocation '  in  the  summer 

»aa  elected  a  full  member  of  the 

Aault  in* .      His  diploma  work,  ■  Science  is 

one  of  his  finest  achieve- 

mtnts.      [fl  teda  full  me ro- 

■ 
"  *  f  of  his  liter  works  are  '  The  Ornitko- 
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logist,"  1873;  Molly  Post  Rots,'  1875;  'The 
Apothecary,'  1 870;' '  The  Gentle  Cra  It ,:  1  »:i ; 
•The  I'rofessor,'  1883;  'A  ("iuod  Storv.' l*K,j; 
'The  Hermit,  and  Pelicans.' 1-**;  '  S'-ns  in 
the  Village,' 1889;  'An  Odd  Volume.'  \".<\. 
In  18*9  and  again  in  MX)  he  delighted  the 
art-loving  world  with  exhibitions  ot'birdaat 
the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  Bond 
Street;  hut  it,  is  not  only  on  these  that  his 
reputation  depends.  The  beat  of  the  subjecl- 
*  are  equally  good  of  their  kind.  All 
1  painting*  are  in  pure  colour,  and  their 
freshness  of  hue  shows  ut  present  no  diminu- 
tion. His  land  and  sea  scapes  in  water- 
col  ours  also  have  no  table  serenity  and  hi  eudth. 
His  favoured  resort  was  the  Suffolk  coast, 
and  he  painted  many  scenes  round  South- 
wold  and  Walberswick. 

In  I*!*!,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he 
joined  the  :  retired'  A.«il-iiii.iiiii>.  il.-  died 
at  St.  Edmund's  Terrace,  Primrose  Hill,  on 
9  Jan.  1898,  and  was  buried  in  Hampetsad 
cemetery.  He  was  twice  married :  first, 
in  1856,  to  Helen  Dryadale  ;  and  secondly, 
in  1893,  to  Mary  Harriet  Kerope. 

A  somewhat  rarnblingaiitobiogTaphy  which 
Marks  wrote  in  his  latest  years  appeared 
after  his  death,  under  the  title  '  Pen  and 
Pencil  Sketches,'  a  vols.  1894.  His  portrait 
was  frequently  painted.  A  half-length  show- 
ing the  profile  painted  by  Mr.  Ouless  may 
be  considered  the  best.  Another  portrait 
was  by  Calderon.  A  water-colour  drawing 
by  Mr.  Ilerkomer,  done  at  one  sitting,  is 
exact  as  a  likeness  and  splendidly  drawn. 

[Maria's Tennnd  Pencil. -Sketches,  1894, 2 vols.; 
Times,  11  and  14  Jan.  1898;  Lifo  and  Letters 
of  Fredoriek  Walker,  by  Marks*  nephew,  John 
He orge Marks,  1896;  prirate  information.] 

MARRYAT.  FLORENCE,  succes- 
sively Mbs.  Chubch  and  Mrs.  Leas  (1838- 
1899),  novelist,  born  at  Brighton  on  9  July 
1838,  was  sixth  daughter  and  tenth  child  of 
Captain  Frederick  Marryat  fq.  v.]  and  hia 
wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen 
Shairp  of  Houston,  Linlithgowshire.  She 
was  educated  at  home,  and  was  always  a 
great  reader.  On  13  June  1854,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  she.  married  ut  Penang  T.  Ross 
Church,  afterwards  colonel  in  the  Madras 
staff  corps,  with  whom  sho  travelled  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  India.  She  had  by  him 
eight  children.  She  outlived  him,  and  in 
1890  married,  as  her  5e co nd  husband,  Colonel 
Francis  Lean  of  the  royal  marine   light  in- 

Her  first  novel, 'Love's  Conflict.'  written 
to  distract  her  mind  in  ihe  intervals  of 
nursing  her  chili 
peered  in  1805, 
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year  of  her  death  she  published  some  ninety  j 
novels,  many  of  which,  notwithstanding  | 
their  mediocre  character,  were  translated 
into  German,  French,  Swedish,  Flemish,  and 
Kus*ian,  and  became  popular  in  America. 
From  1*72  to  1876  she  edited  the  monthly 
periodical  called  '  Ixmdon  Society.' 

In  1*72  she  published  in  two  volumes  the 
1  Life  and  Letters  of  Cantain  Marryat ; '  it 
does  not.  present,  a  complete  portrait  of  her 
father  ;  the  scanty  material  is  supplemented 
by  too  many  trilling'  details.  In  the  latter 
years  of  her  life  she  was  much  attracted 
to  spiritualism.  Although  a  Roman  ca- 
tholic, she  received  permission  from  her 
director,  Father  Dalgairn  of  the  Brompton 
oratory,  to  pursue  researches  of  the  kind  in  the 
cauwi  of  science.  '  There  is  no  Death/  pub- 
lished in  1  HOI,  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  various  media  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact,  and  of  the  seances  she  attended. 
Although  it.  hears  evident,  marks  of  the 
author's  sincerity,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  large  element  of  fiction  does  not  enter 
into  the  volume.  Other  bonks  dealing  with 
Ihe  subject  are  'The  Kisen  Dead'  1*93)  and 
4  The  Spirit  World '  ( 1«U).  '  Tom  Tiddler's 
(iround,'  a  book  of  travel  (1SH0),  is  an  irre- 
sponsible account  of  America. 

A  woman  of  varied  accomplishments,  she 
mlded  to  tin1  roles  of  author  and  novelist 
those  of  playwright,  comedy  act  ress,  operatic 
singer,  giver  of  lectures  and  entertainments, 
ami  malinger  of  11  school  of  journalism.  She 
acted  in  a  drama  of  her  own,  entitled  '  Her 
World/  produced  in  London  in  1881.  She 
died  at  St.. John's  Wood,  London, on  '27  Oct. 
IS!  Hi. 

I  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time,  18H0  ;  Alli- 
ImiH-'s  Diet..  Suppl.  ii.  !>8H  ;  Athi-na-um,  4  Nov. 
ISM;  Times,  -J8  Oet.  1SU1>.|  K.  L. 

MARSHALL.  AKTIU'U  MILNES 
(iS.'ii*  lS'.W),  naturalist,  born  at  Birming- 
ham on  8  June  1S.VJ,  was  the  third  son  of 
William  1\  Marshall,  for  many  years  secre- 
tary of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  himself  an  enthusiastic  naturalist.  In 
l*<70f  w  hile  still  :it  school. he  graduated  H.A. 
in  thi«  London  Tniversitv,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  read  for  the  natural  science  tripos. 
At  that  time  the  M*hool  of  biology  was  just 
uri-iiiir.  Francis  Balfour  [q.  v.jhnd  given  it 
a  great  impetus,  and  Marshall  was  one  of  the 
lirst  to  take  advantage  of  this  change.  In 
1S7-I  he  came  out  senior  in  his  tripos,  and 
lifter  graduating  B.A.  was  appointed  in  the 
early  part  of  lS7o  by  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity to  their  table  at  the  new  zoological 
station  at  Naples.     In  the  summer  of  the 


same  year  Marshall  returned  to  Cambridge, 
and  during  the  October  term  he  joined  Bal- 
four in  giving  a  course  of  lecturer  and  labo- 
ratory work  in  zoology. 

Marshall's  next  step  was  to  qualify  him- 
self for  a  medical  career.  In  1*77  tie  won 
an  open  science  scholarship  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew s  hospital,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
passed  the  M.B.  examination  at  Cambridge, 
obtained  the  London  degree  of  D.Sc..  and 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege. These  successes  were  followed  by  his 
appointment,  in  1879,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-seven,  to  the  newly  established  pro- 
fessorship of  zoology  at  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  and  Marshall  soon  became 
known  for  his  wonderful  skill  in  teaching 
and  his  talent  for  organisation.  His  insight 
into  what  had  to  be  done — whether  it  were 
a  research  on  some  zoological  problem  or 
the  reconstruction  of  a  department  of  study 
— was  only  equalled  by  the  rapid  and  skil- 
ful way  in  which  he  accomplished  the  end 
in  view. 

In  zoological  science  Marshall's  name  is 
intimately  connected  with  important  dis- 
covery in  embryology.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  chair  at  Owens  College 
he  was  already  known  as  the  author  of  im- 
portant memoirs  on  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  in  the  higher 
animals;  and  after  his  election  Marshall 
continued,  both  by  his  own  contributions 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  pupils,  to  influ- 
ence the  work  and  views  of  fellow-natural- 
ists. Between  1878  and  1882  Marshall  pub- 
lished '  The  Development  of  the  Cranial  Nerves 


1881  (in  conjunction  with  W.  Baldwin 
Spencer) ;  i  On  the  Head-cavities  and  as- 
sociated Nerves  of  Elasmobranchs,'  1881. 
These  papers  appeared"  in  the  'Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,'  and  in 
1^8^  Marshall  published  a  memoir  on  'The 
Segmental  Value  of  the  Cranial  Nerves '  in 
the 'Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology/ 
The  importance  and  originality  of  these  solid 
contributions  to  knowledge  were  widely  re- 
cognised, and,  together  with  his  later  re- 
searches upon  the  anatomy  of  Pennatnlid 
corals,  they  form  Marshall's  most  important 
contributions  to  zoology. 

Marshall's  lasting  work,  however,  was  his 
development  of  zoological  teaching  and  his 
organisation  of  the  courses  of  biological  study 
at  the  Victoria  University.  As  a  teacher 
Marshall  excelled.  He  was  clear,  accurate, 
enthusiastic,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  those  who  approach  zoological 


■   would  point 
!1  I   how  In  ov 

■  '  is'  to   511 

.  Iv  of  bis  three 
ka,  -Tli"  ftog'  CI882,  7th  ."lil. 
■ 

■■■:.  r.tb  ■.■.in. 

■  Vertebrate  Embryology '  (1803).  ' 
i  r.nd  logical  style  of  ' 
t  ■»  ft  lecturer  mm-  he  gained  from  his 
I  Addresses'  (1804), 
■  "The  Darwinian Theory'  (1894).  The  j 
.  iich  be  embodied  the  point  at  | 
_«)iie  in  some  bnppy  phrase  made  an  inefface- 
able impression  upon  his  audience,  Thus 
lb*  theory  that  animals  recapitulate  in 
tbiiir  own  development  the  anceslry  of  the 
rate  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
beard  it  com  pressed  into  the  pregnant 
plunje,  'They  climb  up  their   genealogical 

Marshall's    greatest    distinction 

his  capacity  for  DigSiiis&tioiL    As  secre- 

jid  subsequently  as  chairman,  of  the 

Marshall   rendered   most 

rfioM  in  Che  founding  and  nd- 

■■■■ri.-i  IniviTsity.    The 

unices  in  the 

Science   is   largely  due   to   his 

:  [e  was  also  secretary  of  the  es- 

■■liicnt  initiated  by  the  university. 

!.■■  success  which  in  variably 

led  any  organising  work  that  he  under- 

man  of  great  and  tireless 
hi*  attractive  personality  ren- 
populnr  with  hil  friends, eol- 
idents.  He  was  an  excellent 
bimeelf  in  training  by 
aslant  practice.  His  chief  recreation  was 
mountain  climbing.  Though  he  was  dissuaded 
timely  death  of  his  friend  Francis 
in  beginning  to  climb  till  he  was 
It,  Marshall  subsequently  spent  part  of 
i«t'h  long  vacation  in  climbing  in  the 
Switzerland,  or  on  the  Mont  Blanc 
and  bo  frequently  passed  the  Easter 
and  Christmas  vacations  on  the  mountains  of 
Wale*  and  of  the  English  lake  district.  He 
wa»  always  a  careful  climber,  and  had  ac- 
i-'-nMi- experience  of  rock-work. 
I.ii.i  he  was  engaged  with 
|. holographing  the  rocks 
fihyll  on  Scafell,  a  rock  gave  way 
liini,  and  falling  backwards  he  was 
1  r .  His  death  could  not 
■ 

:  ;b  cannot  be 
from  the  sport  of  mountaineering. 


as, 


on  the  looke  below  Lord's  Rata 
marks  the  spot  where  his  body  fell. 

_M:ir-linll  graduated1  M.A"  in  1878  and 
M.D.  in  1882,  H,.  •.ms  elected  a  fallow  of 
the  Royal  Bocietj  in  188c  and  served  on  its 

council  HSM  --'.     U>:  \va*  president nf 

I>  at  the  meeting  of  the   British  .* 

■tLocda in  1680, mnd  pa™  one  of  the  popular 
discourses  before  the  British  Association  at 
the  Edinburgh  im.'.'l  inr  m  ]s'li'.  ][..  tt,ia 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Manchester 
Microscopical  Society.  A  list  of  his  chief 
memoirs  is  given  in  '  The  Owens  College, 
Manchester,'  1800,  pp.  210,  21 1. 

[Obituary  notice*  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  18H+-.5,  ™I.  Ivii.  pp.  iii-r,  and 
Naturu.  11  Jan.  !8t"H,p  2W  ;  irif'jrnialionkiiiilly 
supplied  by  1'rof.  II.  H,  Itiio.i.  i'.li.S..  and  par. 
sonal  k  a  owl  edge.]  f,  W.  O. 

MARSHALL.  BENJAMIN  iir.,7- 
IWjF,),  Linimnl  painter,  born  about  1787,  es- 
een  picturea,  chiefly  portraits  of 
racehorses  and  their  owners,  at  the  lloyal 
Academy,  1801-13  and  1818-8.  Hie  por- 
traits of  sporting  characters  included  those 
Of  J.  Q.  Shaddiclc,  IBQC.and  Daniel  Lambert, 
1807.  Two  pictures  of  lighting  Docks,  inhi- 
bited in  iHl  2,  wets  engraved  in  mezzotint  by 
Charles  Turner  in  Ihe  same  year  with  tbe 
titles  of  'The  Cock  in  Feather'  and  'The 
Trimm'd  Cock.'  Other  engraved  picture* an 
'  Hap-hiuuird  '  and  '  Mnly  Moloch,'  rnce- 
horseH  belonging  lo  the  Earl  of  Diirliugton, 
engraved  as  a  pair  by  W.  and  O. OookeifSOG, 
from  pictures  at  Haov  Castle  ;  '  Tbe  Earl  of 
Darlington  and  his  foxhounds.'  bv  T.  Denn, 
1805,  and  the  companion  suhpct,  '  Francis 
Dukinfield  AstlfT  and  his  Harrier*,' hv  It, 
Woodman,  1809;  'SirTeddy.' mezzotint  by 
Charles  Turner,  Is(Hj  '  Sancho,' a  pointer 
belonging  to  Sir  John  Shelley,  etched  by 
Charles  Turner  in  1808 ;  and  ;  Diamond.'  a 
racehorse,  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  W 
Barnard  in  1811. 

Sixtj  paiiitiiivs  of  sportsmen,  horses,  and 
dogs  by  Marshall  were  engraved  by  John 
Scott  for  Wketde's  'Sporting  Magazine,' 
vols,  vii-lxxxi.,  and  eight  types  o['h..i:s.--  by 
Marshall,  also  engraved  bv  Scott,  appeared 
in  'The  Sportsman's  repository,1  1820. 
Marshall's  exhibited  and  engraved  workB 
represent  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  com- 
missions which  he  carried  out.  for  patrons  of 
the  turf  and  masters  of  hounds  throughout 
the  country.  A  number  of  his  pictures  of 
horses  are  in  the  collection  of  Kir  Walter 
GLlbey.  About  1800-10  Marshall  was  living 
at  23  Beaumont  Street,  Har  le 
had  various  later  addresses  in  London,  but 
was  often  described  aa  'Marshall  of  New- 
market, '  whew  he  chiefly  lived.     He  died  in 
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the  Hackney  Road,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight, '  in  1899.  All  her  tales  hare  a  high  moral  and 
on  24  July  1835.  <  religious  tone.    Many  have  been  translated; 

[Royal  Academy  Catalogues;  Gent.  Mag.  several  were  included  in  the  Tauchnitx 
1835,  ii.  331 ;  B-inks's  Index  of  Engravings  in  Library.  John  Nichol  and  J.  A.  Symonds, 
the  Sporting  Magazine,  pp.  17, 109 ;  Redgrave's  among  others,  were  warm  in  their  praises  of 
Diet,  of  Artists.]  C.  D.       them.    Canon  Ainger,  when  advocating  that 

MARSHALL,  EMMA  (1830-1899),  no-  ,  a  memorial,  which  ultimately  took  the  form 


1K09,  Hannah  (Ransome),  a  quakeress,  was  ,  and  declared  that  her  stories  'have  been  the 
bom  at  Northrepps  Hill  House,  near  Cromer,  means  of  awakening  and  cultivating  a  taste 
in  18:30.  The  lam ily  soon  removed  to  Nor- j  for  history  and  literature  throughout  the 
wich.  Miss  Martin  has  depicted  her  early  ;  English-speaking  world.7 
childhood  very  faithfully  in  one  of  her  first  |  Mrs.  Marshall  died  on  4  May  1899  at 
stories,  'The  Dawn  of  Life'  (1867).  She  was  Clifton,  and  was  buried  on  the  9th  in  the 
educated  at  a  private  school  until  the  age  of '  cemetery  of  Long  Ashton.  Two  portraits  are 
«i  x  teen.  The  proximity  of  Norwich  Cathedral  included  in  'Emma  Marshall,  a  Biographical 
and  its  precincts  strongly  influenced  her  sub-  '  Sketch/  by  her  daughter,  Beatrice  Marshall, 
sequent  lino  of  thought.   When  as  a  girl  she  1 1900. 

read  Longfellow's  '  Evangeline/ she  was  so       [Memoir  by  Beatrice  Marshall,  1900;  Alii- 
much  impressed  with  it  that  she  wrote  to  the 

1 


met,  and  thus  began  a  correspondence  that 
astt'd  until  her  death.  About  1849  she  left 
Norwich  with  her  mother  to  live  at  Clifton, 
Bristol, where  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Adding- 
ton  Symonds  gave  them  a  passport  to  the 
society  of  the  place.  In  1854  she  married  Hugh 
(iraham  Marshall,  who  was  in  the  service  of 
tho  West  of  England  bank.  The  earlv  years 
of  her  married  1  ife  were  spent  at  Wells,  txeter, 


bone's  Diet  Snppl.  ii.  1078-9;  Western  Daily 
Press,  5  and  10  May  1899;  Bristol  Times  and 
Mirror,  5  May  1899.]  E.  L. 

MARSHALL,    WILLIAM    CALDER 

(1813-1894),  sculptor,  born  at  Gilmour 
Place,  Edinburgh,  on  18  March  1813,  was 
eldest  son  of  William  Marshall,  goldsmith, 
and  Annie  Calder,  his  wife.  Educated  at 
the  high  school  and  university,  he  com- 
menced his  art  studies  at  the  Trustees'  Aca- 


nndCUoucester;  and  Longfellow,  in  reference  ,  demy  in  1830,  and  four  years  later  went  to 
to  the  continual  Hitting  from  one  cathedral  I  London,  where  he  worked  under  Sir  Francis 


lown  to  another,  called  her  '  Queen  of 
Summer,  templo-haunting  Martlet.'  There 
were  three  sons  and  four  daughters  of  the 
marriage.  She  finally  settled  at  Clifton, 
and  began  to  write  from  a  desire  to  amuse 
and  instruct  young  people.  Her  first  story, 
4 1 1  appy  Days  at  Fernbank/  was  pub- 
lislied  in  18(51.  Between  that  date  and  her 
death  she  wrote  over  two  hundred  stories. 
This  enormous  production  was  stimulated 
by  heavy  losses  in  1878,  when  the  failure  of 
the  West  of  England  bank  not  only  swept 
away  her  husband's  income  and  position,  but 
involved  him   as   a  shareholder  in  certain 


Legatt  Chantrey  [q.  v.]  and  Edward  Hodges 
Baily  [q.  v.],  and  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  he  gained  a  silver  medal  in 
1835.  He  then  spent  two  years  (1836-8)  in 
Rome,  and  in  1839  he  settled  permanently 
in  London.  In  1835,  two  vears  after  he  had 
exhibited  first  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
he  exhibited  in  London,  and  in  1844  he  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  in  1852  an  academician,  lie  had  been 
elected  A.R.S.A.  in  1840,  but  resigning  when 
he  received  the  London  honour,  he  was  made 
an  honorary  member  at  a  later  date.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  as  a  British  com* 


liabilities.  These  Mrs.  Marshall  cleared  olf .  missioner  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  he 
with  indefatigable  courage.  Of  'Life's After-  |  was  appointed  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
math' (187(5),  perhaps  tho  most  popular  of  Honour.  He  retired  from  the  Royal  Aca- 
her  novels,  thirteen  thousand  copies  have  demy  in  1890,  exhibited  there  for  tho  last 
been  issued.  She  had  a  special  faculty  for  time  in  the  following  year,  and,  having  coin- 
turning  to  account  dim  legend  or  historical  1  pleted  his  last  work  in  1893,  died  in  Loudon 
incident,  and  her  books  generally  have  some  '  on  16  June  1894. 

celebrated  historical  character  for  the  central  I  He  was  a  hard  worker,  and  during  his 
figure  round  whom  the  story  is  woven;  in  ;  long  career  produced   a  great  number  of 


Daughter/  was  finish od  by  her  daughter  Bea-    the  Art  Union  of  London,  and  engravings 
trice  after  her  mother's  death,  and  published    of  many  of  his  sculptures  are  to  be  found  in 


"im»l.'    Classic  am!  mythological 

■objects,  such  os  'Thetis    rind    Achillas,'  W 

'Aj«*  proving  for  Light,1   and  '  Zephyr  ud 

Aurora '   or   'Helm,'   and   motive?   derived 

Bible     or     Shakespeare,     were 

favourites  with  him.    These  often  took  the 

form  of  groups,  and  one  of  his  best-known 

he  group  symbolic  of '  Agriculture ' 

bart  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park.     In 

Brat   premium 

d  the  competition  for  the  Wellington 

.    bat     fortunately    the   design   of 

1  ■vens[q.v.]  was  afterwards  adopted. 

r,,.liir-..-.l   ft   number  of  memorial 

,  of  which  the  marbles  of  Lords  Cla- 

.i  and  Somen,  in  Lhe  bonaea  of  parlta- 

iuater,  and  of  Sir  George 

i  Cope  Town,  and  the  bronre  of  Sir 

■t  1'eel,  in  Manchester,  may  be  named. 

j  style  was   of  it-*  tune,  and  paeudo- 

i  his  hands  was  informed  by  no 

Anees  of  fancy  or  real  power  of  technique. 

L  certain  elegance  of  design  and  type  and 

■cienliousnessof execution  are?  the  greatest 

merits  his  art  possesses.     An  exhibitinn  of 

his  works  was  held  in  his  studio  in  Ebury 

Street,  London,   after   his   death;    and  his 

executors  presented  the  original  models  of 

his  more  important  pieces  to  museums  end 

galleries  throughout,  the  kingdom. 

Be  wu  twice  married:  first,  in  1842,  to 
Marianne,  daughter  of  Dr.  Lawrie,  Edin- 
lame  year;  and  secondly, 
in  [64S|  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Calrier  of  Burnliouse,  Mid-( 'alder,  by  whom 
he  had  four  sons  and  (wo  daughters. 

[Private  information;  Times  iiml   Scotsiiinn, 

"       i    1894;    Beporta  of  the   U.S.A.    1894; 

:.■  uf  exhibition)  and  gallarita.] 

J.  L.  C. 
RTIN.  Liny   (181fl  If 
e  FiFcrr,  Helen.] 

RTIN.     Si  B     W IXLIAM      FAN- 

■  :,.  RHtd  (fir  Thomas  ByantMartin[q.v.], 
Doc.  1801.  He  entered  the 
.  ■■.rved  under  his  father's 
Si  lu-ldt,  and  in  January  ISlrt 
to  1  he  A  Iceste,  then  going  to 
in*  willi  Lord  Amherst  [see  Maxwell, 
iMlUUti  MacLeod,  John],  After  his 
Prince  Regent  yacht 
1  [ward  Hamilton  fq.v.j, and  tn  the 
Glasgow  frigate  ill  Hi-'  Mediterraiiean  witli 
Captain  Anthony  Ms  itland.  tin  15Dec.l820 
he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  of  the 
Forte,  and  a  few  months  Inter  was  moved  into 
lh*  Aurora,  going  nut  in  tie  Smith  American 
station,  where,  oh  H  Feb.  1823,  be  was  pro- 
moted to  bo  commander  of  the  Fly  sloop, 
toL.  ni. — svv- 


Martin 

In  her  he  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  tbe 
British  merchants  at  Calloo  in  a  time  of  civil 
war,  and  was  ever  afterwards  best  known  in 
tbe  navy  as  '  Flv  '  Martin,  Hu  attained  post 
rank  on  5  June"  1824 ;  from  1826  to  1831  ha 
commanded  the  Samaraug,  a  28-gun  frigate, 
in  the  Mediterranean;  in  1844  and  ISM  be 
was  flag-captain  at  Sheerneas,  and  from  1849 
to  1852  was  commodore  in  command  of  the 
Lisbon  squadron.     On  2H  May  18.53  he  was 

fromoted  to  tbe  rank  of  rear-admiral.  From 
668  till  hie  promotion  to  be  vice-admiral 
on  13  Feb.  185«,  he  was  superintendent  of 
Portsmouth  dockyard,  and  in  1859  he  waa 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  In  1860 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  station,  with  bis  flag  in  tho 
Marlborough.  He  held  this  for  three  years, 
and  in  that  time  effected  a  reform  almost 
amounting  to  a  revolution  in  the  methods 
of  nava!  discipline.  Many  of  tbe  ships  were 
manned  by  '  bounty '  men  and  were  in  a 
state  bordering  on  mutiny.  Even  the  flag- 
ship's crew  was  far  from  being  n  good  one. 
But  by  tact,  by  care,  by  unremitting  atten- 
tion, and  by  judicious  severity  he  brought, 
the  fleet  into  that  admirable  order  which  ia 
still  referred  to  in  the  navy  as  one  of  the 
glories  of  tho  past.  When  the  commander- 
in-chief  gave  an  order,  he  not  only  meant  it 
to  be  obeyed  but  saw  that  it  was  obeyed, 
and  the  insistence  was  not  always  agreeable 
to  the  respective  captains  and  commanders. 
He  was  thus  by  no  means  generally  loved 
by  officers  of  the  higher  ranks;  but  if  not 
loved,  he  was  feared,  and  tbe  work  was 
done.  On  14  Nov.  1868  Martin  was  made 
an  admiral  ;  on  the  death  of  his  cousin, 
Sir  Henry  Martin,  third  baronet,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  baronetcy  on  4  Dec.  1863; 
and  from  18(50  to  lyt!9  was  commander-in- 
chief  at  Plymouth.  In  April  1870  he  waa 
put  on  tbe  retired  list  in  accordnnrv  with 
the  scheme  brought  out  by  Hugh  Culling 
Eardley  Childers  [q.  v.  Suppl.l  On  24  May 
1873  he  wasmade  a  G.C.B.,and  in  September 
1878  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  During  his  later  years  he 
resided  principally  at  Upton  Grey,  near 
Winehfield.und  there  ha  died  on  'Ji  March 
1895. 

Martin  was  twice  married  :  first,  in  1826, 
to  Anne  Best,  daughter  of  the  first  Lord 
Wynford  ;  she  died  in  1830,  having  had  two 
bods  who  died  young,  and  two  daughters. 
Secondly,  to  Sophia  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Robert  Hurt  of  Wirksworth,  by  whom  he 
hod  issue,  besides  five  daughters,  one  son, 
Richard  Byam  Martin,  who  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy.  In  1879  Martin  published  a  small 
pamphlet,  '  Cyprus  as  a  Naval  Station  and 
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a  Place  of  Arms/  which,  as  an  exposition  of 
Mediterranean  strategy  from  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  art,  is  deserving  of  very  close 
attention. 

[O'Byriip's  Nav.  Biogr.  Diet ;  Army  and 
Navy  Gazette,  30  March  1895 ;  Burke's  Baro- 
netage; Navy  Lists;  private  information.] 

J.  K.  L. 

MARTINEAU,  JAMES  (1805-1900), 
unitarian  divine,  youngest  son  and  seventh 
child  of  Thomas  Martineau  (d.  21  June 
1826),  camlet  and  bombazine  manufacturer, 
by  his  wife  Elizabeth  (d.  26  Aug.  1848, 
aged  78),  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Rankin, 
sugar  refiner,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was 
born  in  Magdalen  Street,  Norwich,  on 
21  April  1805.  His  father,  of  Huguenot 
lineage,  had  a  maternal  descent  from  John 
Meadows  or  Meadowe  [q.  v.],  the  ejected 
puritan,  which  connected  him  with  the 
family  of  John  Taylor  (1694-1761)  [q.  v.], 
the  hehrnist  (Taylor,  Suffolk  Bartholo- 
means,  1840).  His  mother  was  a  woman  of 
great  force  of  character  and  'quickness  of 
feeling '  ( Martineau's  letter  in  Daily  News, 
30  Doc.  1881).  His  eldest  brother,  "Thomas 
Martineau,  M.D.  (tf.  3  June  1824,  aged  29), 
was  at  the  time  of  his  early  death  reckoned 
the  ablest  of  the  family ;  but  the  personal 
charm  of  James  was  marked  in  boyhood.  In 
1815  he  entered  the  Norwich  grammar 
school,  of  which  Edward  Valpy  [q.  v.]  be- 
came high  master  in  that  year.  Among  his 
school  fellows  were  (Sir)  James  Brooke  [q. v.], 
raja  of  Sarawak,  and  George  (Henry)  jBor- 
row  [q.  v.]  In  after  life  Borrow  would  not 
meet  Martineau,  having  been  hoisted  on  his 
baek  to  receive  a  well-earned  birching  {Life 
ofK  P.  Cobbe,  1894,  ii.  117).  Martineau, 
whose  taste  was  for  mathematics,  did  not 
proceed  to  the  highest  form,  but  was  well 
grounded  in  classics,  and  on  his  eightieth 
birthday  wrote  some  very  good  Latin  verses 
in  reply  to  his  old  friend  Thomas  Horn- 
blower  Gill,  the  hvmn- writer  (Inquirer, 
20  Jan.  1900,  p.  12).*  He  was  not  *  physi- 
cally robust ,'  and  'the  tyranny  of  a  large 
public  school '  did  not  suit  him  (letter  in 
lUiihf  News,  ut  sup.)  At  the  suggestion  of 
His  sister,  Harriet  Martineau  [o.  v.J,  he  was 
sent  (1819)  to  the  boarding-school  of  Lant 
I 'nrpenter  [q.  v.]  at.  Bristol;  to  Carpenters 
influence  in  the  discipline  of  character  he 
pays  tho  highest  tributes  (Memoir*  of  Lant 


was  apprenticed  to  Samuel  Fox  at  Derby, 
with  a  view  to  becoming  a  civil  engineer ; 
he  boarded  with  Edward  Higginson  [see 
under  Higginson,  Edward], unitarian  mini- 


ster at  Derby,  whose  eldest  daughter  he 
afterwards  married.  The  purely  mechanical 
work  of  the  machine-room  did  not  satisfy 
him.  The  premature  death  (31  Jan.  1822, 
aged  29)  01  Henry  Turner,  unitarian  mini- 
ster at  ISottingham  [son  of  William  Turner, 
1761-1859;  see  under  Turner,  William, 
1714-1794],  who  had  married  (1819)  Mar- 
tineau's cousin,  Catharine  Jtfankin  (d.  1  May 
1894,  aged  97),  produced  his  c  conversion ' 
(Proceedings  in  connection  with  his  retire- 
ment, 1885,  p.  28),  and  decided  him  for  the 
ministry. 

In  September  1822  he  entered  Manchester 
College,  York,  as  a  divinity  student  under 
Charles  Wellbeloved  [q.  v.]  Classics  and 
history  were  taught  by  John  Kenrick  [q.  v.], 
a  scholar  of  distinction.  Philosophy  iell  to 
William  Turner  (1788-1863)  [see  under 
Turner,  William,  1714-1794],  who  taught 
the  Hartleyan  determinism,  then  in  vogue 
with  unitarians,  but  felt  its  difficulties 
{Christian  Reformer,  1854,  p.  136).  The 
first  York  student  to  adopt  the  libertarian 
view  was  William  Mountford  (1815-1885), 
author  of  '  Euthanasy '  (1850),  who  broke 
with  the  Hartleyan  philosophy  while  at 
York  (1833-8).  Martineau  gained  at  York 
the  highest  honours  (Christian  Life,  23  June 
1900,  p.  302) ;  his  successful  oration  in  1825 
bore  the  characteristic  title 'The  Necessity 
of  cultivating  the  Imagination  as  a  Regu- 
lator of  the  Devotional  Feelings/  Ilis 
fathers  death  (1826)  left  on  the  family  a 
burden  of  undischarged  liabilities,  all  of 
which  were  paid  in  full.  His  mother's 
anxiety  for  his  health,  injured  by  '  intempe- 
rate study '  (Kenrick),  led  her  to  propose 
his  removal  to  Gottingen ;  Kenrick  tnought 
the  Gottingen  system  of  lecturing  for  a  ses- 
sion on  *  one  evangelist,  one  prophet,'  inferior 
to  Wellbeloved's  plan  of  going  through  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  in  a  vear  (unpub- 
lished letter  of  Kenrick,  16  April  1826). 
Leaving  York  in  1827  he  preached  (4  July) 
one  of  the  annual  sermons  of  the  Eastern 
Unitarian  Association  at  Halesworth,  Suf- 
folk, the  other  preacher  being  Michael 
Maurice,  father  of  (John)  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  [q.  v.] 

In  1827  he  became,  for  a  year,  assistant 
and  virtually  locum  tenens  in  Lant  Carpen- 
ter s  school  at  Bristol.  Next  year  he  was 
called  to  Dublin  as  co-pastor  (assistant  and 
successor)  to  his  aged  kinsman,  Philip  Tay- 
lor [see  under  Tatlor,  John,  1694-1761], 
and  colleague  with  Joseph  Hutton  (d.  7  Fefi. 
1856,  aged  90),  grandfather  of  Richard  Holt 
Hutton  [q.  v.  Suppl.1,  in  the  congregation 
of  Eustace  Street,  rounded  by  Samuel  Win- 
ter, D.D.  [q.  v.],  on  independent  principles, 
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synod    of 
of  tliis 


that  of  \ 
Cttriat  a 
■and  » 


but  Utterly  known  ss  Bteebytei 
connected  with  the  'ecuthern 
known     (trotn     1809)    as     the 

limply   to 

ineau  *u  ordained 

■!    service,   first  used  at 
i  !38|  Christian  Mode- 
.■■■.  p.  IS!)  ut  t.he  ordi- 
of   William    IMSuMM    (d.    26   June 
:).  was  published  ( 1839)  with  a  valuable 
biMorical  appendix  [Me  Armstrong,  James, 
L<  I).]     Murttneau's  confession  of  faith   re- 
flects the  theology  of  Carpenter  rather  than 
i'.-Iivid,  and  on  the  person  of 
carefully  selects  what  was  common 
.  with  Arianism,  but  is  remarkable  at 
•late  for  its  silence  on  the  inerrancy  and 
l  nd  the  wholequestion 
of  miracle*.     He  bought  a  house,  married, 
and  took  pupils.     He  was  a  chief  promoter 
and   the  first  secretary  of  the  'Irish    Ini- 
tarian  Christian  Society/  founded  17  March 
1830,  and  still  in  being.     For  his  congrega- 
boolf    (Dublin, 
BO);  it  was  only  in  local  and  tem- 
porary \um, 

11 U    Dublin  ministry  was  highly  appre- 
■  implying  tlie 
inanity  of  Christ  '   lost    him  'the 
most   attached    friend '  among   his   hearers 
I    preface    to  Thum's   A   Spiritual 
[he  death  of 
:■-  1631)  he  succeeded 
t  share  of  regium  daman,  but  resigned 
her  tlianhenefilby  a  '  re- 
filing lo  retain 
without    tbi*    increase    of    income. 
■  letter  in   Monthly  /!•- 
MS)   be   roeeiflee   the 
,.  In-  endowing  pres- 
iiir  'predilectif.il    f..i 
if  ua  believe  to  be  the  better 
lent*.'     His 
"1      the      resignation 
>v, )  by  a  majority  of  one,  and   made 
I  Mentation.    He  was  in- 
)   be   colleague  with   John  Grundy 
i  Paradise  Street  chapel,  Liverpool, 
"don  his  duties  there  on  1  July 
i  salary  was  200/.,  and   he  cnn- 
.    lake   pupil-".      One   of  them,  1 1  is 
I  bee  him  at  that  period 
■. .  if  ugly  ut  all,  with 
it    feature*,    wild    upstanding 
ir  bread  forehead,  tnd  swarthy 
i  «dt,  Picture*  of  the 

In    addition    to  private 
■■-.   on  scientific 

■ 


the  Mechanic*'  Instil nt.i< in,  Sinter  Street. 
By  firundy'^  resignation  ( 1x35)  he  became 
eole  pastor.  He  never  odministered  hap- 
tism,  substituting  a  service  of  dedication. 
In  1886  In'  tuok  ti  leading  part  in  founding 
the  Liverpool  domestic  mission.  An  indi- 
cation of  his  local  influence  is  afforded  by 
the  circumstance  that,  in  1 BST  the  Weeleyan 
conference  was  urged  to  make  special  ap- 

E  ointments  at  Liverpool,  a  reason  assigned 
eing  the  prMBBM  than  of.  'the  brilliant 
Martineau'  (Gregory,  Side  Light*  on  the 
Conflict*  cfMttMSm,  L899,n,  847). 

His  'Rationale  of  Religious  Enquiry' 
(1886,  12mo)  had  made  him  widely  known 
us  a  writer  of  exceptions.!  power;  in  iliis 
volume  of  lectures  he  denied  the  Christian 
name  to  unbelievers  in  the  recorded  mira- 
cles of  Christ,  a  judgment  defended  in  the 
second  edition  (same  year),  and  recalled  in 
the  third  (18&),  under  the  influence  of 
Joseph  Blanco  White  [q.  v.]  The  impres- 
sion of  his  force  andorigriisilitv  was  deepened 
by  the  part  he  took  (1089)  in  the  Liverpool 
' mtroversy,  and  not  least  by  t" 


1    .I-:,!    . 


local  Anglican  divines,  headed  by  Fielding 
Ould  I  Thtimrianinn  Defended.  I 
Theological  Rei-ieit;  January  1877,  n,  8B> 
Channing  wrote  of  his  lectures  as  '  among 
the  noblest  eflbrta  of  our  times'  (letter  of 
22  June  1840  in  Memoir,  IMS,  ii.  :V.Hi). 
Martineau's  own  reference  (Memorial  Pre- 
face, ut  sup,  p,  xiii)  to  his  attitude  in  this 
controversy  as  contrasted  with  that  of  John 
Hamilton  "Thorn  [q.  v.l  seems  due  to  defec- 
tive memory.  In  1»10  he  published  a 
hymn-book  ('Hymns  for  the  I  'lin-rimi 
Church  and  Home  ')  which  rapidly  took  the 
place  of  that  associated  with  the  name  of 
Andrew  Kippis,  D.D.  [q.  v.]  It  i  itlB  la 
use,  being  hut.  partially  superseded  by  Mar- 
tineau's later  collection,  '  llvnin*  of  Praise 
and  Prayer"  (1878). 

Retaining  his  congregationil  charge,  h» 
became  (October  1S40)  professor  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  and  political  BOOnomj 
in  his  alma  mater,  removed  back  from  York 
to  Manchester,  and  known  us  Htnnhmtor 
New  College  (  M.  .\.C.  bitrothtfton/  Li-rhirer, 

■i  .  Rtaiewt, and Jddrtmtt,\&01, 
iv.  3).     In  the  lyUahna  of  tna  lecture*  John 

Stuart  Mill  [tj.  v. J  'noticed  thi 
which  was  beginning  to  effect  hit  philo- 
sophical views  (  Ti/pe*  of  Ethi.-at  7%tory, 
1889,  p.  xii).  Channing  Iiivl  noted  it  earlier 
:.  in  Memoir,  u  rap, 
p.  «6). 

:  adtdttrj 

waa  published  in   two  volumes  of  sermons, 
■An     tli"    christian     Life' 
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(1st  ser.  1843,  l'2mo;  2nd  ser.  1847, 12mo; 
often  reprinted),  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
charm  by  his  later  writings,  and  realising 
his  ideal  that  a  sermon  should  be  a  '  lyric 
utterance.  In  a  remarkable  sermon,  'The 
Bible  and  the  Child  '  (July  1845,  reprinted, 
Essays,  ut  sup.  iv.  389),  he  first  distinctly 
broke  with  the  biblical  conservatism  of  his 
denomination.  Pending  the  removal  of  his 
congregation  to  a  more  modern  structure, 
he  was  set  free  from  16  July  1848  till  the 
opening  (18  Oct.  1849)  of  the  new  church  in 
Hope  Street,  his  pastoral  duties  being  un- 
dertaken by  Joseph  Henry  Hutton  (1822- 
1899),  elder  brother  of  It.  II.  Hutton;  one 
of  the  few  occasions  on  which  the  latter 
occupied  a  pulpit  was  at  Paradise  Street 
during  this  interval. 

Martineau  spent  the  fifteen  months  with 
his  family  in  Germany,  taking  a  winter's 
study  at  Berlin.  It.  11.  Hutton,  who  had 
been  his  pupil  in  Manchester,  read  Plato 
and  Hegel  with  hiin  (Proceedings,  ut  sup. 
p.  38).  His  studies  were  mainly  directed 
by  Trendelenburg.  He  regarded  this  break 
ns  a  'second  education/  and  'a  new  intel- 
lectual birth/  involving  the  complete  '  sur- 
render of  determinism '  ( Types,  ut  sup. 
p.  xiii).  His  earlier  standpoint  had  been 
determinist  and  utilitarian  (cf.  his  five  arti- 
cles on  Bent  ham's  '  Deontology/  Christian 
Reformer,  March  December,  i835,  p.  18/5 
so.)  He  wrote  for  the  'I-iondon  Review' 
(1835)  and  for  the  '  ljondon  and  Westmin- 
ster Review  '  from  the  amalgamation  (1830) 
till  January  1851.  From  1838  he  wrote  for 
the  '  Christian  Teacher/ 1  hen  edited  by  J.  II. 
Thom,  whom  he  joined,  with  John  James 
Taylor  [q.  v.]  and  Charles  Wieksteed  (1810- 
1885),  in  editing  the  '  IVospective  Review  ' 
( 1 845-54),  of  which  John  Kentish  [q.  v.]  said 
that  its  title  must  have  been  suggested  by 
'  the  Irish  member  of  the  firm/  while  John 
Gooch  Robberds  [q.  v.],  alluding  to  its  motto 
4  Respice,  A  spice,  Wospice/  described  it  as 
1  a  magazine  of  allspice.'  To  this  quarterly, 
and  to  its  successor  the  'National  Review' 
(1855-1864),  edited  bv  Martineau,  R.  II. 
Hutton,  and  Walter  llagehot,  he  contri- 
buted some  of  his  best  critical  work;  later 
he  wrote  occasionally  for  the  'Theological 
Review/edited  byCharles  Beard rq.v.Suppl/| 
His  drastic  treatment  ('  Mesmeric  Atheism' 
in  Prospective,  March  1851)  of  '  Letters  on 
the  Laws  of  Man's  Nature  and  Develop- 
ment' (January  1851),  bv  Henry  George 
Atkinson  and  itarriet  Martineau  (who  edited 
the  volume),  was  never  forgiven  by  the  latter. 
This  masterpiece  of  satire,  coming  after  a 
coolness  of  some  years'  standing,  due  to  a 
refusal  to  destroy  his  sister's  letters  to  him- 


self, produced  an  alienation  which  Marti- 
neau made  fruitless  efforts  to  remove  (cf.  his 
letters  in  Daily  News,  30  Dec.  1884,  2  and 
6  Jan.  1885). 

For  five  years  after  the  removal  (1853)  of 
Manchester  New  College  to  University  Hall,. 
Gordon  Square,  London,  Martineau  tra- 
velled up  to  town  every  week  in  the  session 
to  deliver  his  lectures,  till  in  1857  he  left 
Liverpool  to  share  with  Tayler  the  theolo- 
gical teaching  of  the  college,  as  professor  of 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  philosophy. 
This  arrangement  was  not  effected  without 
strenuous  protest  (led  by  Robert  Brook 
Aspland  [q.  v.],  who  resigned  the  secretary- 
ship, and  joined  by  Martineau's  brothers-in- 
law,  Samuel  Bache  [q.  v.]  and  Edward 
Higginson  [q.  v.1)  against  confining  the 
teaching  to  one  school  of  thought.  He  re- 
turned to  the  pulpit  in  1859,  becoming  col- 
league (20  Feb.)  with  Tayler  in  the  charge* 
of  Little  Portland  Street  chapel,  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Edward  Tagart  [q  v.J ;  from 
1860  he  was  in  sole  charge.  Oi  his  London 
ministry  there  are  sketches  by  Frances 
Power  Cobbe  (Life,  1894,  ii.  145 ;  Inquirer, 
20  Jan.  1900,  p.  11).  From  1858  to  1868  he 
was  a  trustee  of  Dr.  Williams's  founda- 
tions. In  his  letter  (6  Aug.  1859)  to  Simon 
Frederick  Macdonald  (1822-1862)  on  'the 
unitarian  position,'  followed  by  a  second 
letter  '  Church-Life  ?  or  Sect-Life  ? '  (14  Oct. 
1859), '  in  reply  to  the  critics  of  the  first ' 
(both  reprinted  in  Essays,  ut  sup.  ii.  371),  he 
pleaded  for  restricting  unitarian  profession 
to  individuals  and  societies,  leaving  congre- 
gations unpledged  to  distinctive  doctrine. 

At  midsummer  1866  John  Hoppus  [q.  v.] 
vacated  the  chair  of  mental  philosophy  ana 
logic  in  University  College,  London.  Mar- 
tineau's candidature  was  unsuccessful, 
mainly  through  the  opposition  of  George 
Grote  |q.  v.],  who  raised  the  anti-clerical 
cry.  In  protest  against  this  limitation, 
Augustus  de  Morgan  [a.  v.]  resigned  the 
mathematical  chair,  and  William  Ballantyne 
Hodgson  [q.  v.]  resigned  his  seat  on  the 
college  council.  Meanwhile  Martineau  was 
busy  with  denominational  controversies, 
issuing  in  the  formation  of  a  'Free  Christian 
union/  which  celebrated  its  first  anniversary 
1  June  1869)  with  sermons  by  Athanase 
oquerel  fils  and  Charles  Kegan  Paul,  and 
lasted  a  couple  of  years.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  '  Metaphysical  Society '  (2  June  1869- 
12  May  1880),  which  owed  its  inception  to 
Tennyson.  In  1869  he  became  principal  of 
Manchester  New  College,  and  in  1872,  under 
medical  advice,  he  gave  up  preaching ;  his 
friends  presented  him  with  inscribed  plate 
and  5,8001.    In  the  same  year  he  received 
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■  plana    bun    Harvard. 
:<  •>['  Ins  London 
try  weTe  piilili-li.il   in  '  Hoare  of  Thought 
on  Sacred  Things'  (1st  Mr,  1876,  8vo  ;  2nd 
■ 
Dap  address   (B  Oct.  1874), 
rising  the  address  (19  Aug.)  of  John  Tyn- 
dali    L.ij.   VJ  tu  the  British  Association  at 
If  elf ii.*t,  led  to  a  controversy  (1875-6)  with 
Tyndall,  who  wrote  in  the  '  Fortnight  !y  Re- 
■view,'  Mart  beau  replying  in  the  ' Contem- 
porary.'    The  brilliance  of  hia  papers  (re- 
printed. Buoys,  ut  sup.  iv.  163 1  culminating 
In  bi>  •  Ideal  Substitutes  for  God'  (1879), 
won  him  wide   repute   as   a   champion  of 
thrum.    He  received  the  dipl.-tnasof  S.Th.D. 
I  B5),    D4).    Edinburgh    (1884), 
Hon.  (30  June  1888),  I,itt.D.  Dub- 
la  1882  appeared  his  '  Study  of 
ripinoia'ciiided.    1863,  8ro),   in  which  be 
maintained  that  Spinoza's  philosophy  does 
not  reach  the  point,  of  theism.     Ilia  colli- go 
work  had  been  lightened  by  the  appointment 
Cttatiea   Barnes   Upton   as  joint 

Erofeasor  of  philosophy ;  at  Michaelmas  1885 
e  rwignod  the  principnlship,  having  passed 
the  age  of  eighty.     In  1886-7  he  waa  presi- 
dent  of  the   college.     On  his  eighty-third 
addregs  was  presented  to  him 
es  of  the  stamp  of  Tennyson, 
ing,    Kenan.    Kuenen,   Jowett,    and 
f  1  the  tett,  with  649  signatures,  is  in 
[liter  Amicos,'  1901,  pp.  89  sq.) 
\1  in  h  at  Mart  mean*  college  work  was  in- 
corporated in  his  later  publications, on  which 
his  reputation  as  a  philosophic  thinker  will 
vainly  rest.     His  'Types  of  Ethical  Tlieurv  ' 
(Oxford,  W85,2voU.8ro;  3rd  ad.  1889, 8vo) 
hm  been  used  as  a  text-book  at  Oxford  and 
Calcutta  ;  portions  of  an  analysis,  based  on 
.   Elenry  Stephens,  were  published 
■   In   1690  (see  also   The  Law  of 

letted  Moral  Tert-oonk,  bated 

on    the    Ethical  and    lielujioun     ll'ritinyi  uf 

I)r   J.  Mirtiv,,,,,    Uadra*,    1889,   8vo,  by 

if  the  Trini- 

■  ■  rmon  of  earlier  date, 

printed,  ChrUtian  Reformer,  1886;   re- 

t      ited,  Euayi,  at  sup.  ii.  628)  is  based  on 

the  theory  that  the  real  object  of  worship, 

Person1  under 

different  names.     Of  his'Studv  of  Religion ' 

.  8voj   1889,  8ro)  there 

"i   by  Ilicbard  Acland 

Armstrong.   Tlie  brilliant  elaboration  of  the 

■nnient' marks  the  recurrence  of 

to  u  position  which  he  had  long 

disparaged,  if  not  discarded  ;  it  was  resumed 

made  necessary  by  the 

Darwinian  doctrine  of  evolution.      To  save 

free-will,  Mart  ineau  (after  Sootniu)  excludes 
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the  divine  foreknowledge  of  contingen 
but  as  in  bis  view  all  the  lines  of  action, 
between  which  c&oioa  lies,  lead  to  the  same 
goal,  free-will  'only  varying  the  track'  (ii, 
279),  the  resull  seems  indisl  iiiguinhuhle  from 
fatalism.  In  1**S  he  introduced  at  Leeds  a 
com  pre  he  ii  site  plan  of  nganintoon  and  sus- 
tentation  for  the  unitarian  body,  under  the 
character  of  '  English  preshyterians.'  The 
scheme,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  James 
Yates  (17*0-1871)[q.v.],  was  not  adopted, 
though  certain  of  its  surest  ions  have  borne 
fruit.  On  the  formation  (14  May  1889)  of 
a  '  provincial  assembly '  by  London  uni- 
tarians, Martineau  resisted  (he  proposal  of 
Robert  Spears  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  to  make  the 
term  'Christian'  a  part  of  its  title.  The 
latatt  poUM  of  his  theological  teaching 
must  be  sought  in  'The  Seat  of  Authority 
in  Keligion  '  ( 1890, 8vo ;  1892, 8vo>,  in  wind, 
more  space  is  given  to  the  polemic  than  to 
the  reconstrneiive  ride  of  his  subject  :  hence 
it  has  bona  described  as  '  the  unseating  of 
authorities. '  lif  bin  New  Testament  criti- 
cism it  has  been  remarked  as  'strange,  that 
whenever  our  Lord's  language  is  at  issue 
with  Dr.  Murtineau's  philosophy,  the  evan- 
gelists have  been  bad  reporlers.'  lie  lec- 
tured at  University  Hall,  Gordon  Square 
(January-March  1*91),  on  the  'Gospel  of 
Luke; '  and  (1803)  on  the  newly  discovered 
'Gospel  according  to  Peter.'  Ho  had  op- 
posed the  removal  \ IwtO)  of  Manchester  New 
College  to  Oxford,  but  took  part  in  the 
opening  of  the  new   buildings,   conducting 

the  communion  service  (10  Oct.  IF 

chapel  of  Manchester  College. 

Till  a  few  months  before  the  close  of  his 
long  life  he  showed  no  symptom  of  failing 
faculty,  unless  a  slight,  deafness  be  reckoned 
and  some   defects  of  memory.      Within  a 

J  ear  of  his  death  an  old  friend  calling  to  sea 
im  found  that  'the  venerable  youth  had 
gone  to  a  popular  concert."  Always  abs- 
temious and  never  using  tobacco,  he  disused 
alcohol  in  the  period  1*4:.'  11,  and  gave  it  up 
in  the  sixties  (Kimiif,  Htiiilt,  hip!  titimulrtnU, 


with  hereditary  gout.     Till  1898  he 
the 


he  spent 
highland 


p.  97):  he  had  jirevion-ly  been  troubled 
iidence,  The  I'olchar,  Avii 

!»■■  lliilli,  mill  in  he  proved  himself  & 
perienced  mountaineer.  His  strenuous  cha- 
racter ud  Bel  lu-tio  mum  marked  every  de- 
tail of  his  work  ;  he  was  an  excellent  man 
of  business,  and  his  most  ordinary  correspon- 
dence bad  distinction  and  a  high  finish.  Old 
age  gave  grandeur  to  his  countenance,  and 
&  refined  gentleness  to  bis  demeanour. 
his  conversation  as  in  bis  letters  there  w 
a  rare  combination  of  dignified  modesty  and 
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courtly  grace.  His  spoken  addresses  were 
simpler  in  style  than  most  of  his  literary 
works,  which,  when  richly  wrought,  re- 
minded his  critics  of  a  kaleidoscope  (R.  B. 
Aspland's  phrase ;  see  also  Life  of  F.  P.  Cobbe, 
ut  sup.  p.  146).  The  delivery  of  his  sermons 
was  vivid  and  even  dramatic,  though  with- 
out action ;  his  lectures  were  mechanically 
dictated.  Both  sermons  and  lectures  were 
written  in  Doddridge's  shorthand.  His  poli- 
tics were  of  the  old  whig  school ;  he  was 
against  disestablishment,  desiring  a  compre- 
hensive national  church;  he  took  the  side 
of  the  southern  states  in  the  American  war ; 
in  Irish  politics  he  was  strongly  averse  to 
home  rule ;  he  was  opposed  to  free  educa- 
tion and  advocated  a  common  religious  teach- 
ing in  board  schools.  An  outside  estimate 
of  his  services  to  speculative  theology,  by 
P.  T.  Forsyth,  D.D.,  is  in  the  '  London  Quar- 
terly/ April  1900,  p.  214  (cf.  H.  H.  Hutton 
in  Proceedings,  ut  sup.  pp.  36-40).  To  fix 
the  ultimate  value  of  his  contributions  to 
philosophy  no  attempt  can  be  made  here ;  as 
an  intellectual  and  moral  force,  he  impressed 
himself  on  his  generation  both  by  his 
writings  and  by  his  personality. 

He  died  at  35  Gordon  Square  on  11  Jan. 
1900  in  his  ninetv-fifth  year,  and  was  buried 
at  Highpate  cemetery  on  16  Jan.  He  mar- 
ried (18  Dec.  1*28)  'Helm  (d.  9  Nov.  1*77, 
aged  73),  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Higgin- 
son,  and  hud  issue  three  1*0113  and  five 
daughters,  of  whom  one  son  and  three 
daughters  suivived  him.  His  portrait  was 
painted  by  C.  Agar  (1846,  engraved  1847)  ; 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  (1874,  engraved  1874), 
not  a  verv  successful  likeness  (cf.  Life  of 
F.  P.  Cohbe,  1894,  ii.  94);  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Emslio  (1*88,  reproduced  in  photogravure). 
A  seated  statue  by  Mr.  II.  R.  Hope  Tinker 
(1898)  is  in  tin1  library  of  Manchester  College, 
Oxford ;  and  t  here  are  at  least  two  earlier 
busts  executed  during  his  Liverpool  minis- 
try, and  a  terra-cotta  bust  (1877)  by  James 
Mull  ins. 

His  chief  publications  are  enumerated 
above.  To  these  may  be  added,  besides 
many  sin  pie  sermons  and  addresses: 
1.  *  Jlome  Pray  its,  with  Two  Services  for 
Public  Worship,*  1*91,  12mo  (the  services 
first  published  1*02).  2.  'Faith  .  .  .Self- 
Surrender,'  1>H7,  12nu>  1  tour  sermons). 
Three  collections  of  his  pupers  were  pub- 
lished in  America  :  '  Miscellanies/  Boston, 
lT.S.A.,  1S52.  Svo  (edited  bv  Thomas  Starr 
King);  'Studies  of  Christianity/  1S-V, li'mo 
(edited  by  William  Rounseville  Alger ;  in- 
cludes his  first  printed  sermon,  1830):  *Es- 
bavs,  Philosophical  and  Theological/  Boston, 
Mass.,  1860  (includes,  in  error,  an  article  on 


*  Revelation'  by  K.  H.  Hut  ton,  New  York, 
1879, 8vo.)  His  own  selection  was  published 
as  *  Essays,  Reviews,  and  Addresses,'  1890-1, 
4  vols.  8vo.  He  prefixed  a  valuable  intro- 
duction to  E.  P.  Hall's  translation  of  Bonet- 
Maury's  '  Early  Sources  of  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity/ 1884,  and  edited,  with  introduction, 
second  editions  of  works  by  J.  J.  Tayler,  and 
posthumous  sermons  by  J.  H.  Thorn.  Two 
original  hymns  are  in  his  collection  of  1840, 
another  is  in  his  collection  of  1873.  His 
'  Religion  as  affected  by  modern  Materialism ' 
(1874)  was  translated  into  German  by  Dr. 
Adolf  Sydow  in  1878 ;  four  of  his  sermons 
were  translated  into  Dutch,  '  Gedachten/ 
Leyden,  1893,  8vo. 

Russell  Martineau  (1831-1898),  orien- 
talist, eldest  son  of  the  above,  waa  born  in 
Dublin  on  18  Jan.  1831.  Educated  at  Heidel- 
berg, University  College,  London,  and  Ber- 
lin, he  graduated  B.A.  London,  1860,  M.A. 
(classics)  London,  1854.  Having  acted  as 
domestic  tutor,  he  was  appointed  (1857)  on 
the  staff  of  the  British  Museum  library,  and 
rose  by  successive  promotions  to  the  poet  of 
assistant-keeper  (lo84),  which  he  held  till 
superannuated  in  1896.  His  department 
(though  oriental  studies  were  his  forte)  was 
early  printing ;  he  improved  the  collection 
of  Luther  8  works  (first  editions),  catalogued 
that,  section,  and  also  the  article  'Bible.' 
In  1857  he  also  became,  on  Ewald's  recom- 
mendation, lecturer  on  Hebrew  language 
and  literature  in  Manchester  New  College, 
London,  was  promoted  to  be  professor  in 
1860,  and  resigned  in  1874.  His  all-round 
scholarship  was  of  exceptional  thoroughness, 
and  he  excelled  as  a  painstaking  teacher.  He 
was  a  Hibbert  trustee,  and  a  trustee  of  Dr. 
Williams's  foundations.  His  health  suffered 
from  an  epileptic  tendency.  He  died  at 
5  Eldon  Road,  Hampstead,  on  14  Dec.  1898. 
He  married  (1861)  trances  Bailey,  but  had 
no  issue.  He  published:  1.  '  A  Short  Dis- 
sertation on  the  True  Pronunciation  of  the 
Divine  Name/  1809,  8vo.  2.  « The  Roots  of 
Christianity  in  Mosaism/  1809,  Svo  (address 
at  Manchester  New  College).  3.  '  Notes  on 
the  Pronunciation  of  English  Vowels  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,'  1892, 8vo(  Philological 
Societv).  4.  'The  Song  of  Songs/  1892, 
8vo  ;  "« The  Song  of  Songjs  agam/  1890, 
8vo  (reprinted  from  '  American  Journal  of 
Philology*).  He  translated  Gregorovius's 
'Corsica/  1855,  8vo,  and  Goldzihers 
'  Mythology  among  the  Hebrews/  1877, 8vo; 
and  edited  the  translation  of  a  section  of 
Ewald's  *  History  of  Israel/ 1867.2  vols.  8vo; 
last  edition,  1883,  8vo.  With  his  brother, 
Basil  Martineau,  and  James  Thornely 
Whitehead  (1834-1898)  he  edited  the  mu- 
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■  irifini'iriir  tlie  Turkish  uavy.     Tiny   were, 

ii  months  ; 

March   1*40  Maaaie  was  appointed 

i   to  the  Thunderer  with 

■   Berkeley, 

-hardJagi  [q.  v.]   In  the 

c>  operations  on 


ipture  of  Acre, 

be  captain  on 

Vpnl    1849  he  wasap- 

Opatra,  which   he   com- 

■ 


during  tiss  Batman  war,  In  September 
IBM  liu  commissioned  tbe  Powerful,  which 
during  the  latter  part  of  1855  and  L85A  m 
on  the  North  American  station.  He  hudno 
further  service,  but  became  rear-admiral  on 
7  Nov.  I860,  vie- admiral  0D  2  April  1WJ6, 
and  admiral  on  20  Oct.  US7SL  lie  died  U 
Cheater  on  2l.Uuty  LB8B. 

[O'Byrne's  Naral  Biogr.  Diet. ;  Times.  II  July 
1898  ;  Navy  Lists.]  J.  K.  L. 

MAXMULLER,  FRIEDUIOH  (1SS8- 

l'JWi,  orientalist.  «nd  philologist,  was  the 
only  son  of  the  distinguished  poet  Wilhclm 
Muller  (1794-1827),  and  of  idelheid, 
eldest  daughter  of  President  von  Basedow, 

K'luie  minister  of  the  small  duchy  of  Anhalt- 
eBsau.  Born  at  Dessau  on  'J  Dan,  1828, 
and  losing  his  father  when  scarcely  four 
years  old,  he  lived  with  his  mother  and  at- 
tended the  grammar  school  of  his  native 
town  till  ISSfl,  He  enrly  showed  a  talent 
contact    with 


several   distinguished   i 


ITni-l 


Mendelssohn  and  L'url  Maria  < 
Weber,  ne  was  the  godson  of  tin-  Latter, 
and  received  his  name  Mai  from  the  leading 
character  in  the  '  Freischiitz-,'  which  had 
been  finished  just,  before  his  birth.  For  a 
time  he  seriously  contemplated  Inking  up 

from  doing  so  by  Mendelssohn.  The  last 
Are  years  of  his  school  life  lie  spent  at 
Leipzig,  living  in  the  family  of  Dr.  C'orus, 
an  old  friend  of  his  father,  and  continuing 
ilia  education  at  the  'Nicolai-Scbule'  there. 
He  had  decided  to  adhere  to  the  -tu.lv  of 
the  classical  languages ;  but  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  small  bursary  from  Anhalt- 
Dessau  be  found  he  would  have  to  pass  his 
examination  of  maturity  (*  Abiturienteu- 
examen '),  not  at  Leipzig,  but  at  Zerbst,  a 
small  town  in  that  state.  For  this  purpose 
he  was  obliged  to  acquire  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  other  non- 
classical  subjects  in  an  incredibly  short 
time;  nevertheless  he  succeeded  in  rtwhilg  his 
examination  with  distinction.  He  accor- 
dingly entered  the  university  of  Leipzig  in 
the  spring  of  1841.  There  he  attended  no 
fewer  than  ten  courses  of  lectures,  on  the 
average,  during  each  term  on  the  most  varied 
subjects,  including  the  classical  ■ 
Professors  Haupt,  Hermann,  Becker,  besides 
others  on  old  German,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
psychology,  and  anthropology.  He  was, 
however,  soon  persuaded  by  Professor  Her- 
mann Broakhaua,  the  lirst  occupant  of  tat) 
-■■,;.  (bonded  in  l^ti.io  devote 
himself  chiefly  lo  learning  the  classical 
language  of  ancient  India,    '  The  first  result 
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of  these  studies  was  his  translation  of  the 
now  well-known  collection  of  Sanskrit 
fables,  the  '  Hitopadesa,'  which  he  published 
when  only  twenty  years  of  age  (Leipzig,  1 844). 

He  graduated  Ph.D.  on  1  Sept.  1843, 
when  not  yet  twenty,  but  continued  his 
studies  at  Leipzig  for  another  term.  Then, 
in  the  spring  of  1844,  he  went  to  Berlin. 
Here  he  attended,  among  others,  the  lectures 
of  Franz  Bopp,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
science  of  comparative  philology,  and  those 
of  Schelling,  the  eminent  philosopher.  To 
the  early  influence  of  the  former  may  be 
traced  his  studies  in  the  subject  which  he 
represented  in  the  university  of  Oxford  for 
thirty- two  years  ;  to  the  teachings  of  the 
latter  was  doubtless  largely  due  that  interest 
in  philosophy  which  he  maintained  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

In  March  1845  he  migrated  to  Paris,  where 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Eugene  Bur- 
nouf,  eminent  not  only  as  a  Sanskrit  ist,  but 
also  as  the  first  Zend  scholar  of  his  day.  One 
of  his  fellow-students  at  Paris  was  the  great 
German  orientalist,  Rudolf  Roth,  the  founder 
of  Vedic  philology;  another  was  the  distin- 
guished classical  Sanskrit  scholar,  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Ooldstiicker.  At  Burnoufs  suggestion 
young  Max  Miiller  set  about  collecting  mate- 
rials for  an  editio  princeps  of  the '  Uigveda,' 
the  most  important  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Brahmans,  and  the  oldest  literary  monument 
of  the  Aryan  race,  lie  accordingly  began 
copying  and  collating  manuscripts  of  the  text 
of  that  work,  as  well  as  the  commentary  of 
Sayana,  the  great  fourteenth-century  Vedic 
scholar.  All  this  time  he  was  entirely  de- 
tendent  on  his  own  exertions  for  a  living, 
nnving  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  himself 
by  copying  manuscripts  and  assisting  scho- 
lars in  other  ways. 

In  pursuance  of  his  enterprise  he  came 
over  to  England  in  June  1-S40,  provided 
with  an  introduction  to  the  Prussian 
minister  in  London,  Baron  Bunsen.  who 
subsequently  became  his  intimate  friend. 
Receiving  a  recommendation  to  the  East 
India  Company  from  him  and  from  Horace 
1  layman  \\  ilson  ~q.  v.", he  was  commissioned 
by  the  board  of  directors  to  brine  out  at  their 
expense  a  complete  edition  of  the  •  Kurveda* 
with  S;iv ana's  commentary.  Having,  in 
company  with  Bun  sen.  visited  Oxford  in 
June  IS47  for  the  meeting  «'f  the  British 
Association,  at  which  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  Bengali  and  its  relation  to  the 
Art  an  language*,  he  returned  to  London. 
Early  in  IMS  he  went  back  to  Paris  for  the 
p  it  rpo*e  of  col  U  t  i  w  g  man  a  sen  pts.  S  udder,  iy 
the  re\olution  broke  out.  when  the  young 
orientalist,    fearinc  for  the    *afetv   of  tht? 


precious  manuscripts  in  his  keeping,  hur- 
riedly returned  to  London,  where  he,  ac- 
companied by  Bunsen,  was  the  first  to  re- 
port to  Lord  Palmerston  the  news  that 
Louis  Philippe  had  fled  from  the  French 
capital. 

As  the  first  volume  (published  in  1849) 
of  his  edition  of  the  '  Kigveda '  was  being 
printed  at  the  university  press,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  migrate  to  Oxford.  There  he 
settled  in  May  1848  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
i  life.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  deputy  Tay- 
j  lorian  professor  of  modern  European  lan- 
|  guages,  and  in  the  following  year  was,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dean  Gaisford,  made  an  honorary 
ALA.  and  a  member  of  Christ  Church.  On 
succeeding  to  the  full  professorship  in  1864 
he  received  the  full  degree  of  M. A.  by  decree 
of  convocation.  As  Taylorian  professor  he 
lectured  chiefly  on  German  and  French,  in- 
cluding courses  on  middle  high  German  and 
on  the  structure  of  the  Romance  languages. 
He  was  made  a  curator  of  the  Bodleian 
library  in  1856,  holding  that  office  till  1863; 
re-elected  in  1881,  he  retired  in  1894.  In 
1  1858  he  was  elected  to  a  life  fellowship  at 
All  Souls'  College. 

In  1859  he  married  Georgians  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Riversdale  Grenfell,  who 
already  included  among  his  brothers-in-law 
1  J.  A.  "Froude,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  Lord 
Wolverton.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
his  important  *  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit 
Literature,'  which,  dealing  with  the  Vedic 
period  only,  contained  much  valuable  re- 
search in  literary  chronology,  based  on  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  works  at  that  time 
accessible  in  manuscript  only. 

In  May  1800  Horace  Hayman  Wilson, 
professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford,  died.  Max 
Miiller,  whose  claims  were  very  strong  on 
the  score  of  both  ability  and  achievement, 
became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  chair. 
He  was  opposed  by  (Sir)  Monier  Monier- 
Williams  q.  v.  Suppl.\  an  old  member  of 
Balliol  and  University  colleges,  who  had 
been  professor  of  Sanskrit  at  the  East  India 
College  at  Haileybury  till  it  was  closed  in 
1SV*.  The  election  being  in  the  hands  of 
convocation — a  body  consisting  of  all  masters 
of  arts  who  keep  their  names  on  the  books 
oi  the  university — came  to  turn  on  the  po- 
litical and  religious  opinions  of  the  candi- 
dates rather  than  on  their  merits  as  Sanskrit 
scholars.  Party  feeling  ran  high.  His  broad 
theological  views,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  foreigner,  told  against  Max  Miiller, 
especially  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  clergy, 
who  came  up  to  Oxford  in  large  numbers  to 
record  their  votes.  The  election  took  place 
.  on  7  lVc.  1^60.  when  Monier- Williams  won 
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tbe  day  with  a  majority  of  223,  the  -votes  in 
bis  favour  being  833  against  610  for  Mai 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  toil  defeat 

:   disappointment  to  Mai  Muller, 

■  il  a  very  decided   influence  on 

ibeeqiient  career  as  a  scholar.     Sanskrit 

had  formed  the  main  interest  of  his 

toal  life  for  almost  twenty  years.  Had 

successful  in  the  contest,  bis  neti- 

;y  would  probably  have  been  almost  en- 

frvly  limited  to  bis  favourite  subject,  and, 

though  he  would  in  that  case  hare  been  less 

famous,  he  would  doubtless  have  produced, 

during  the  latter  half  of  bin  life,  works  of 

permanent   value   in   the   domain   of 

His  marvellous  industry  was  now  largely 
:':    other  chanuels.     lie  began  to 
considerable  attention  to  comparative 
logy,  delivering  two  series  of  lectures 
m  of  language  at  the  Royal  In- 
1861  and  1863.     These  lectures 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the  standard 
on  philology  in  the  estimation  of 
i  public.     Though  much  of  what 
is  contained   in  them   is  now  out  of  date, 
there  enn  be  no  doubt  that  they  not  only 
for  the  first  time  aroused  general  interest  iu 
the  subject  of  comparative  philology  in  Eng- 
land,  but   also    exercised   in   their   day    a 
valuable  stimulating  influence  on  the  work  of 
i  ii  re  he  first  displayed  that  power 
of  lucid  popular  exposition  and  of  inve>t  iug 
a  dry  subject  with  abundant  interest,  which 
has  more  than  anything  else  contributed  to 
make  his  name  at  least  as  famous  as  that  of 
any  other  scholar  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Another  of  his  works,  in  spite  of  its  title, 
-  of  Thought1  (  1887),  is  largely 
■rumi  with  the  subject  of  language,  its 
:_r    the    inseparability    of 
and  language.     In  1865  he  was  ap- 
oriental  sub-librarian  at  the  Uod- 
.    Ending   the  work   uncongenial, 
rnigned  the  post  after  holding  it  for  two 
ream.     In   IMS  Mas   Muller,  vacating  tho 
Teylorian  chair,  was  nominated  to  the  new 
liiiifiMwi'iiil  iii      of    comparative     philology, 
founded  on  his  behalf.     This  chair  he  held 
down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  retiring,  how- 
ever, from  its  active  duties  in  1S75.     Four 
years  after  his  election  he  was  invited  to  ac- 
a  professorship  f if  Sanskrit  in  the  newly 
treraity  of  Straaburg.     Though 
U  u  appointment,  he  consented 
course  of  lectures  at  Strasburg 
summer  term  of    1872.      The 
honorarium  which  he  received  for  tbe  work 
■  itnireraity  authorities, 
,  jn-iie.called 


(■ring 


the  'Mm  Miiller  Stipendinm,"  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Sanskrit  scholarship. 

Mai  Muller  was  not  only  the  introducer 
of  comparative  philology  into  England;  he 
also  became  a  pioneer  in  this  country  of  the 
science  of  comparative  mythology  founded 
by  Adalbert  Kuan  with  W  epoch-making 
work,  '  Die  Herabkunft  des  Feuers,'  pub- 
lished in  1849.  Beginning  with  his  eatty 
on  'Comparative  Mythology,'  which  ap- 
peared in  1856,  he  wrote  a  number  of  Otiw 
Kpers  on  mythological  subjects,  concluding 
i  labours  in  this  domain  with  a  large 
work  in  1897.  His  mythological  method, 
based  on  linguistic  equations,  baa  hardly 
any  adherents  at  the  present  day.  Far  mast 
of  his  identifications,  as  of  the  Greek  Erlnyus 
with  the  Sanskrit  Saraiiyii*,  have  been  re- 
jected owing  to  the  more  stringent  applica- 
tion of  phonetic  laws  which  now  prevails  in 
comparative  philology.  Nor  does  his  theory 
of  mythology  being  a  '  disease  of  lan- 
guage '  any  longer  find  support  among 
scholars.      Nevertheless   his   writings   have 

Iiroved  valuable  in  this  field  also  by  stimu- 
ating  mythological  investigations  even  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  Aryan  family  of  lan- 
guages. 

Allied  to  Ins  mi  ihul  ■!  ■-■  !■  ■  ■ 

his  work  on  the  comparative  study  of  reli- 
gions, which  was  far  more  important  and 
enduring.  Here,  too,  he  was  a  pioneer ; 
and  the  literary  activity  of  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life  was  largely  devoted  to  this 
subject.  He  began  with  four  lectures  on  tbe 
'  Science  of  Religion  '  at  the  Roval  Institu- 
tion in  1*70.  These  were  followed  by  a 
lecture  on  *  Missions,'  which  dealt  with  the 
religions  of  the  world,  and  was  delivered 
in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  invitation 
of  Dean  Stanley  in  D'ecember  1873.  He 
further  led  off  the  annual  series  of  Hibbert 
lectures  with  a  course  on  '  The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Religion.' delivered  in  the  ehnpter- 
house  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  1878.  Sub- 
sequently he  discussed  four  different  aspects 
of  religion  as  Gilford  lecturer  before  the 
universltv  of  Glasgow  during  the  years  1888 
to  1892. 

Of  even  more  far-reaching  influence  than 
all  these  lectures  on  religion  waa  the  great 
enterprise  which  Mux  Miiller  initiated  in 
lS"o,when  he  relinquished  the  active  .lories 
of  the  chair  of  comparative  philology.  Tins 
was  the  publication  by  the  Oxford  Cniver- 
sirv  1'resi,  under  his  editorship,  of  the 
'  Sacred  Book*  of  the  East,'  a  series  of  F.og- 
lish  tnaiUtiona,bf  leading  scholars,  of  im- 
portant non-Christian  oriental  works  of  a 
religious  character.  This  undertaking  lm» 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  place  the- 
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historical  and  comparative  study  of  religions  j  translated,  at  his  instance,  in  188:?,  the 
on  a  sound  basis.  Among  the '  Sacred  Books ' ;  Chinese  catalogue  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
are  several  of  the  earliest  Indian  legal  works  Buddhist  Sanskrit  books  which  were  rendered 
and  texts  on  domestic  ritual.  The  series  is  into  Chinese  from  the  first  century  A.D.  on- 
thus  also  a  valuuble  source  for  the  compara-  .  wards.  Another,  Kenyiu  Kasawara,  com- 
tive  study  of  law  and  custom.  By  its  pub-  .  piled  a  list  of  Sanskrit  Buddhistic  technical 
lication  Max  Miiller  therefore  rendered  an  i  terms,  which  was  edited  by  him  in  the 
inestimable  service  to  the  science  of  an-  1  '  Anecdota  Oxoniensia '  series ;  while  the 
thropology.  Of  the  fifty-one  volumes  of  the  !  third,  Takakusu,  at  his  instigation,  translated 
series,  all  but  one  and  the  two  concluding  I  from  the  Chinese,  in  1896,  the  travels  of  the 
index-volumes  had  appeared  before  the  death  .  pilgrim  I-tsing,who  visited  India  during  the 
of  the  editor.  Over  thirty  volumes  represent  ,  years  671-690  A.D.  Again,  the  first  three 
the  Indian  religions  of  Brahmanism,  Bud-  ;  Sanskrit  books  published  bv  Monier-Wil- 
dhism,  and  Jainism,  being  translations  from  .  liams's  successor  in  the  Boden  chair  were 
Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Prakrit :  but  the  series  i  undertaken  under  Max  M tiller's  influence, 
also  includes  versions  of  Chinese,  Arabic,  \  It  was  through  him  also  that  most  of  the 
Zend,  and  Pahlavi  works.  Max  Miiller  him-  j  European  Sanskrit  scholars  who  went  out  to 
self  contributed  three  complete  volumes  and  India  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  received 
part  of  two  others  to  the  series.  i  their  appointments.    As  one  of  the  delegates 

Though  debarred  by  his  defeat  in  I860  of  the  Clarendon  Press  he  acted  as  literary 
from  officially  representing  Sanskrit  in  the  ]  adviser  to  the  university  on  Indian  subjects 
university,  Max  Miiller  continued  to  promote  ,  for  more  than  twenty  years  (1877-98).  He 
Sanskrit  studies  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  constantly  stirred  up  scholars  to  search  for 
place  he  finished  in  lsT.'l  his  i  lligveda/  a  !  rare  and  important  Sanskrit  manuscripts, 
second  revised  edition  of  which  was  com-  This  insistence  led,  for  example,  to  the  dis- 
pleted  in  \>W.  This  was  his  magnum  opu*r  covery  in  Japan  of  a  Sanskrit  manuscript 
which  will  secure  him  a  lasting  name  in  the  dating  from  the  sixth  century,  the  oldest 
history  of  Sanskrit  scholarship.  He  also  '  known  at  that  time  (1880).  He  himself 
published  several  important  Sanskrit  texts,  acquired,  in  connection  with  his  edition  of 
Thus  he  initiated  the  Aryan  series  in  the  the '  Rigveda/  a  valuable  collection  of  Vedic 
'Anecdota  Oxoniensia '  with  four  publica-  manuscripts  from  India,  to  the  number  of 
tions  of  hi*  own,  partly  in  eolhiborution  with     nearly  eighty. 

puniN:  and  the  three  other  contributions  Max  Miiller  had  a  great  literary  gift, 
which  had  appeared  down  to  the  end  of  doubtless  inherited  from  his  father.  A 
\\KM)  were  all  iindertak'-u  at  hi<  instigation,  foreigner  by  birth  and  educat inn,  he  attained 
lie  also  brought  out  some  Sanskrit  books  of  command  of  an  Knglish  style  excelled  by  few 
an  educational  character,  besides  publishing  native  writers.  This  he  displayed  in  nuine- 
several  translations  o{  Sanskrit  works.  In  rous  contributions  to  English  journals, espe- 
1SS»  he  further  printed  a  series  of  lectures  cially  the  *  Edinburgh*  and  '  Contemporary* 
on  the  value  o^  Sanskrit  literature,  which  he  reviews,  in  the  •  Fortnightly  *  and  the  *  Nine- 
had  delivered  at  Cambridge,  under  the  title  teenth  Century.'  Most  of  these  were  subse- 
ts f  'India,  what  can  it  teach  n> :  '  The  main  quently  republished  in  a  collected  form  in  his 
important*"  of  this  book  lies  in  the  •  Henais-  •  Chips  froin  a  d'ernian  Workshop*  (4  vols.) 
sance  theory'  which  it  propounds,     lie  en-    Some  of  the  most  attractive  of  his  articles, 


deavours  : *  pro\e  that  for  >everal  hundred  consisting  of  reminiscences,  appeared  only  a 
years  there  was  a  cessation  of  literary  acti-  year  or  two  before  his  death  in  book  form, 
vity    in    India.  .»wir.j  :o  th»  ;:u-.:rsion-   of    "under  the  title  of  "Auld  Lanjj  Svne*  (vol.  i. 


one 
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ll::cr.»v  0:1  hid;.::  chro::o'  .*_;:cal  research,  liennan.has  passed  through  thirteen  edit  ions, 

M.i\  Mulhr  \\  a-,  w.  ">v\  :-r.  always  ready,    an  :  has  be*n  translated  into  French.  Italian, 

in^p::-  o!  !>>  dV.k    of  rt-v.'..-.7  :e:ic!i:r.c.  to    and  K-.issian.  as  well  as  English.     This  ro- 

»  e .  p  s : ;;  d  ■ :  1 :  *  o :"  Si ::  -  ".,  -. :  ; :: :".  *  r:::  1 '.  '.y .      Thus    :r.  a  nee  d  esc  r  i  br  s .  i  n  the  form  of  recollect  ions, 

i'l.^?'    A\   ■1'U  "l1     :  .'l.'i  x'*  "■■"■''",1"  ^^  ts'  :1kl°  l'Vl*  ot  H  voun*  student  for  an  invalid 

di:.  c:.:..:  :  lie  >:  ...:.i:  ^  o:::.r- 1  yo.-.v.^  .?aya::cM»  prisvtss:  and  though  the  scene  is  laid  in 

*.'■■  c.v:-a-   ;o  i'yjVM  o:«.  p»rp  ^e  to  Icirn  :he  o*.  i  castle  of  IVssau.  the  storv  is  purelv 

»  ai  ».*... .  .in,.  :-.;i  ot  \\  ho«»  :  ;«d  ls:uv.  valuable  :maj:narv. 

J*^K  co:;..lV:cd  w-h  Hv.c.tn:   l«d:a    under        Max   Si; ill er  also  now  and  then  discussed 

I"*  ffiudaiuv.     ih:cof  them.  lUir.yiaNanjw.  important    public    questions,    such  as  the 


:    British  'jflicers  at   the 

,  n-at.  nitil  the  necessity 

i  ..."  an  oriental  institute   for  the 

luugiiages   in 

*iti»h    trade,       I  li    also 

during  the 

.1-    in     letter*     to    the 


.1  linn*   that  be  managed   not  only  to  get 
■u-   amount   of  literary 
o  deal  punctually  with  a  «at 
Mpondence.    Though  ba  nil  dangerously 
during  a  visit  to  Germany  in  Jim.;  18BB, 
*    Iter  aremorknblerecoverykad  a  relapse 
r  laler,  hia  literary  activity  continued 
j>  within  t>n  days  of  his  death,  which  took 
'     1  at   Oxford  on   S8  Oct.   1900 ;  he  was 
in    Holywell  cemetery,  Oxford,  on 
:  l   year  of  his  life  he  de- 
froded  the  justice  of  the  British  cause  in  the 
Transvaal  wnr  against  Professor  Motomsen 
in  German  journals,  ant!   contributed   three 
I  Sum  to  the 
■1  Century' in  September, October, 
.  ■!.,  !■.  IKK),    'in  Lis  deathbed  lie 
dictated  to  bia  eon  alterations  and  correc- 
■  i-  autobiography,  which  unfortu- 
nately brings  tin-  story  of  bis  life  only  down 
to  hie  tarlv  days  at  Oxford. 

Mas    .Mi:  -ii'd   of  three 

;ht«n  and  »  win.     Ilia  eldest   daughter 

at  Dresden  in  1876{    the  second,  mar- 

RO  Mr.  1.  C.  Gun  Ware,  fellow  of  Unt- 

i   id,  died  in  1886;  the 

.    .Mr 

Km,  eldeet  ton  of  Sir  James   Ranken   I  ■   - 
gtiMon,  Bnrt.    His  win  entered  the  diplomatic 
service,  mid   in   1900  was  second  secretary 
Iritiah  embassy  at  Washington. 
Max  Miiller'sworld-widefam*  waa largely 
due  to  his  literary  gifts  and  the  extensive 
range  of  hi*  writings,  as  well  as  to  his  great 
abiiitr,  industry,  and  ambition.    But  it  was 
l!y  enhanced  by  a  combination  of 
;*it'=  such  ascan  rarely  fall  to  the 
lot  of  an)    scholar.     When   lie  began  bis 
were  in  their  infancy, 
and  be  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  the 
firmt  rditor  of  the  '  Bigveda,'  the  most  im- 
portant product  of  ancient  1  ml  i  an  literature. 
Again,  nothing  wis  known  about  eompara- 

I  '■!.■'■ 1  when  he  came 

)  ;  being  the  first  in  the 
field,  he  introduced  and  popular! aed  the  new 
aciwocp,  aii  led   aa  its  chief 

exponent.     1 1  the  first   to 

inaugurate  the  study  of  comparative  mytho- 
logy in  ihia  country.  Lastly,  it  was  not  till 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 


that  the  necessary  conditions  were  at  band 
for  Handing  i  amenoe  trf  religion.    At  this 


precise   period   Max  Miiller 
ipply  the  needful  stimulus  by  n 


,ns  of  hie 
Hibbarl  lecturi  i,aad  to  colleci  the  requisite 

-  •!  Books  nf  tin:  East..' 
Tliii*  there  whs  a  great  opening  in  four 
highly  important  branches  of  learning  j  but. 
no  one  could  have  taken  adequate  advantage 
of  them  nil  unless  he  had  been,  like  Blax 
Miiller,  one  of  the  most  talented  and  versa- 
tile scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Though  much  in  his  works  and  methods 
may  already  be  superceded,  the  great  stimu- 
lating inlluence  his  writings  have  exercised 
in  many  fields  will  give  Inni  a  atrong  claim 
to  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

Scholar  and  voluminous  writer  though  he 
was,  Max  Miiller  was  at  the  same  time  quite 
a  man  of  the  world.  Familial  frnin  his 
earliest  days  with  court  life  on  a  small  scale 
at  Dessau,  he  was,  when  quite  a  young  man, 
a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Prussian  embassy  in 
London,  By  Baron  Bunsen  lie  was  intro- 
duced to  the  late  prince  consort,  and  so 
came  to  be  well  known  to  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  royal  family,  lie  was  also  personally 
acquainted  with  several  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick, the  present  German  Emperor,  the 
King  of  Sweden,  the  King  of  Koumiuiia, and 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  He  knew  most  of 
the  loading  men  of  the  day,  foreigner*  aa 
well  as  Englishmen,  and  entertained  many 
of  them  at  Oxford.  His  house  was  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  to  all  Indians  visiting  Eng- 
land ;  for,  owing  to  bis  '  Rigveda '  and  his 
writings  on  Indian  philosophy  nud  religion, 
he  was  far  better  known  in  India,  though  ho 
never  visited  that  country,  than  any  other 
European  scholar  lias  ever  been. 

On  account  of  his  social  qualities  Max 
Miiller  was  much  in  request  as  president  of 
■oaietiea  and  congresses.  Thus  be  was  the 
first  president  of  the  English  Goethe  Sn  iet  v. 
and  in  that  capacity  delivered  bis  inaugural 
addreas  on  '  Carry  le  and  Goethe '  in  1886. 
He  was  also  president  of  tbt!  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists,  held  in  London  in 
18!.l.',  mid  look  a  prominent  pnrl  in  most  of 
the  s>-tii's  of  oriental  congresses  which  began 


learning.  He  was  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
Prussian  order  '  Pour  le  merite,'  a  knight  of 
the  Corona  dT  Italia,  and  u  privy  councillor 
in  this  country.  He  received  the  Northern 
Star  (first  class)  from  the  King  of  Sweden, 
and  subsequently  the  grand  cordon,  and 
waa  decorated  with  the  orders  of  the  French 


Mix  Vllir            -?i  Max  Muller 

•*£i.i  'J    li'.njuLi"    .in  2jfu-aa  ft",  it  mi  ii  hit,  ^rrnxun.     TamfiJKLiaxL     Lsjzig,     1S56-09. 

"i*  V»-tuli   l..i#».— '  -.it-  Itifur  nut  -_ut  r ir>  - T~inrkimi*«dlKk "    •  *  Aasisdtt*    Oxonieniis/ 

i..ciL   ii<;i::H:L     £1*.  vi«   m  mm:nr  uth-  ±rna    nw*    til.    i.  l    lefcl :    "Sukhira* 

v.*  -a'    *•!!-- ll.  i.u-.ciiL.   2iuuif-Z-t-fTi-    Tain.-  -"tt-Ti'h^    ji.  r.uZifcfcacazian  irhii   Xanjio,  ft. 

u-iii^.    -*-,i/.'.:i.  Ll.u.ul:ti.   uiiL  ?*t:lll<«:  m.  1**SJ  .-    •  "^i^ii— 7i£»«i»tti-.VTfti»-T  nVr*  *    in 

.•;.*  vu  l  i.»-»*;ri  LW-'.i'Jiu-Vi  :r  "lih  _wr_rir:*  a:  r:i2^ii:ciraaL  wtLLyarrniLii. 1>>4;  Dharma- 

/  .n.:iv~    x  :  u*.  ?.*siut  .^.Lvb^iziaL  tin  "  «nr«a.  uuucnaub.    uxpmC.  \nr  K-  Kinvm,  and 

*.:   .f.v.'U*.    V  *.ik  I-'.^-l   it-r^L  r*LrrmiT  **ilr:*L  17-  V"  Mi-jar  &nd  H.  Wensel,  A. 

.->*. i i.-.L!-   Jf  i^rtTiti.  oil  1-ita.  U'-ai'attna**.  Iw".      mTitt   I'lmmfihad*/  pu  L.    'Sacred 

v.*  *-j*  ."ti  :^-ii-  .l_'.:bi-ii7  :c  "»"ftfiii;L  :if  11*  Zo-jo  uf  in*  &«.* -roiL  i.  3*7i««|K-iL  rol.  xv. 

Jv.*;  i.  ^-.•■/i--  •   y.  7>o~l.  Liii  :c  "lh*  .Lsksi-  ■  Tin-  "^t^  anr  Smalls-  PrajnsV-paramit*- 

VLt  >';..■■.* .»;ilj::u  -":•■.:«•:■».  l  '.-.erwirniiiitr  iirizL-rir-Sirc*/  A.  -r-JL  xlix.  l&tft.     *A  His- 


su--u'j-'?  -.»'  "i.t  r-\--7"L  >-'jb^t!iL7  :c  _ Aitom.  "irry  nf  JLnmain  Sa&skm  Literature,  as  far 

*--..:  '.*?  :u*  r-:.v;t-  ro'.^y  :■:'   '.'.ma&s.     ti  nt  -  2sica:«f  li*  PnmiLrre  Religion  of  the 

^w.t.-1     ivrtiw-?    :«f    :i«    2-:— l1    JLsult.i*  I^ujllh^.'  LrmSic,  2*o£;  2nd  «lit.  1860. 

ro/.r-r  -.^  >r*a-  hr'^2.  iii  IrtuuiL  :d  *.ii*  -A  Sui££=n  Gaoraiir/ London,  1866;  2nd 


OrfriA.--  .-r^i'-t-  >:•*.>:-:-.  L.ii  :.  nnr»  -lLlz.    *•£.-:.  I •? I  .xh^  and  airictaed  edition  by  A.  A. 

•i»**_-.r  ■r.i^r  .^or^Lr:  .r-tnx^i  t-'s.-j^ruzi.         ILu-arin&L.  !*£*».    •  Iiidia.  what  can  it  teach 


A  i^r..-*.:  :-  Ku  K-.:-?t.  -.7  X:    I-    ♦      ^-     L.na5:c-  ISSS:  ih-w  edit.   1892;  re- 
"•Vt-.-J*.   .-'.a.   -u    -j»rr'-  y-.r±z.~-?i  \j  :iit    tt^:*£  1^:.  3r*ou*«*iiedition,  1«99.  In- 
-:.••  **.   '..>.  ?*"t*-.-L   y.TTL.'*    .rklj=rr.    Triifirciitt    •.:■   Tkkkfufn'i    Translation  of 


'!> 


9  0  »  mm    ml 


k 


it    —  *T£ : -zi-rr.    I-:.5lxt.  «. rrfrci.  1  *^*:"-. 


«..-.-:  4.  \_»*.   ".j  M-.  r-r^.r-J :j.  :■::!  _z.  *^t        :I"  — 'Zb*^  I'iaaimapada,*    translated 


fr:=  Pil^_  i=  5ic«***"*  Burmese  translation, 
L:r5:c    i*T'J:    reprlni^i  in   the  'Sacred 


',■;/> .\^:  *.•   'n. '-..•■:  v.  :■*=.:=.*  =.:«,:*  i^s  5r7-    ii:i:i*  :f  lb*  Eas^.'  t:1l;  2nd  edit.  1898. 
v _'. •z*  - ■:  . ■:* .-.*. . :. y  *.:. i  I rV r r* .     Ar:^  : i-r        Snzsri    c -r    Kn'5 ios. — •  On   Missions ' 
#,',:.•.*.'..•'..*»   r-*--.^  r>*r.  K-^j  Ei»tri  VII      "--stm^r  df-:T«KC  is  We5ticin£ter  Abbey), 

»:  -  i  :-r- "  ^T;>.    •  Ls:?>Juc?ion  to  the  Science 


«-•.'. ^*:.",r  ;»- v-   •  ;.*:   rr. . .-.:•: c^ ^:   c : z&: i :  =   : f    : f  Selirl :■=."  Lr«ad rn.  1  *73 :  new  edit .  1 882 ; 
.y/jl     Jr  '.-.  .zs+'.Ah'l.  4*"rr  •-j-j-Itilt  5.:=r    T»i«*ir."ij&?.    'T:.e  Origin  and  Growth  of 


y- •*.',:.--.  ::.".::.' .r'.hl  f.   O.tf.ri.  ".:•  :  itt:  i'~?  Rt1^tI:zu  a*  iIIi*Tra:«i  bv  the  Religions  of 

*. .::.  ",..'■':•<:■:  ..'.•,*•  Mil  .V  il^r  Me=::r:il  I- in."  L?si^n«  1S7>:  2nd  edit.  1878;  new 

I  ,:.';.  *'/  r,«:  :-«:.'!  J,y  •:-►:   -r-.v^r-ity  :a  :r-«:  rti;:.   i>f2.  Is:>l :  re-i«6ue,  1898.     '  Natural 

'  i*,r  *'r.<:  pr, :t. '/.', r.  o f  1  ;4 .-:. i r. ?  an'i  rr?r^r: h  Kr " ir: ■: n.*  I>>n ion,   1 S^ :    2nd  edit.   1 892. 

.it  >.\.   w. »•.•«:.»-.  r-latir.7  *o  t:.^  L:5::rrar.i  •  Prrsi^Al   Religion."   London,    1891:    new 

af«.j..i.'^'/;;y,  »?-♦;  ^riyii^-.  iitvra'.ur;:?.  ani  e5::.  l*i<8.    •  Anthropological  Religion/ Lon- 

r*',:/.'j!.*t   'A   K!.r_.i:\.\    luriih.'     A   Jipic-r**?  d:-n.  l^i*2:  n*w  i«sue.  1898.     'Theosophy, 

•  :-'jf;.i:'y   lor  Ori'jn**!    iS^^arch"   hi*   als-D  or  Psychological  Relicion/  London,  1893; 
Ij4-i  n  foijri'i<:'l  a^  Tokyo  in  commemoration  of  new  edit.  l!?V5:  new  impression,  1899. 
Mux  M'iiJ'T.     I1U  libran- wa»  acquired  by  Comparative    Mtthologt. — •  Essay   on 
l.ljir  urn  verbify  of  Tokyo  in  July  1901.  Comparative  Mythology,"  part  i.  of  Oxford 

A>  .Nf fix  Muller':-.  writiii?-?  wer»;  so  nume-  Essays,  1n5H.    •  Essays  on  Mythology  and 

roii*  and  ran^i-d  ov«-r  fco  many  fields,  a  classi-  Folklore "  (*  Chips.'  vol.  iv.)  ;  new  impression, 

fixation  of  tli«:fii  uwbir  d;ff*;n;nt  h'.-aris  will  1900.      'Contributions    to   the  Science  of 

ijr«  in  J  i  Ijm  h«-t  hurvuy  of  Lift  works.  Mythology/  2  vols.  London,  1897. 

>:\.N-!Ki:ri.    ■•  II it opad<;£a/  translated  into  Comparative     Philology. — 'On      the 

<  finnan,  I^'ipzi^r,  JM 1 ;  '  M^glmduta,'  trans-  Stratification  of  Language'  (Rede  Lecture), 

Inti-'J  into  Ucniian,  Koni^Mbf.T^,  1847.    'Rig  London,  1868.     '  The  Science  of  Language/ 

Vir'lii  Siiiihifii.  tin;  Ka<T<:<J  ilvinns  of  the  2  vols.  London.  1861  and  1863;  14th  edit. 
iSriLliriiniiH  truri'-bitod  and  explained'  (twelve  >  1885;  new  edit.  1890;  last  edition,  1899. 

Iivmimh  f.o   t  )i*r   M  units),  London,  Triihner,  '  On  the  Results  of  the  Science  of  Language 9 

l^<;'»;  t\u:  HuniM,  with  thirty-six  additional  (inaugural  lecture  in  German),  Strasburg, 
li  v  turi>,  under  tin*  title  of '  Vt.'dic  Hymns/ in  .  1872.    '  Essays  on  Language  and  Literature* 

*  Sw-n-il  l^iks  «f  ihf  Kant/  vol.  xxxii.  1MJ1.  ('  Chips/  vol.  iii.)  ;  last  edit.  1899.  '  Bio- 
1  li'i^vi'dfi/    with   Snvana's    ' ( Commentary ,'  graplnes  of  Words  and  the  1 


i\  vil.H.  lifindori,  \x\\)  l:\-m  2nd  edit.  4  vols. 
I^nduii,  IH'.K)  2;  text  only,  2  voln.  1873; 
2nd  edit.  1H77.     '  I  litop/ulesa/  text,  with  in- 


terlinear t  ruiiHlatioti,  2partKf  London,  1864- 
IMCk      '  UigviMla-PratiAiikhya/ 


text,   with 


Home  of  the 
Aryas/  London,  1888;  new  edit.  1898. 

Philosophy. — 'Kant's  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason/  translated,  London,  1881 ;  new 
edit.  1896.  'The  Science  of  Thought/ 
London,  1887.     'Three  Lectures  on  the 


Wlonta  Iliilnsophy,'  London,  1394. 

Si\  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy,'  London, 

1MB. 

R  ion  rami  i-  —  '  Biographical       Essays ' 

i   Won,  1  ■■**»;  new  un- 

mtaaioa.  1668.     '  Ramakrsna,  bis  Life  and 

Savins*,'    London,   1898;    twice   reprinted. 

edition,    1900.      '  Auld 

.  |  Syne,"  vol.  i,  London,  l89B[Seditioni), 

Indian  Friends,'  London,  1890; 

■_-rapby.    A  Fragment,' London, 

.  u  i  -.  _■  'I'lif   German    Classics   From 
EtouUli  In  to  Nineteenth  Century,'  Lon- 

1858;    new  and  enlarged  edit.  'Z  vols. 

Deutsche  Liebe,'  1st  edit. 

edit.  1898  (altogether 

pies);  ■  pirated  translation,  under 

'Memories/  has  had  an  enor- 

::.  America  ;   French  transl.  187.'i; 

.us!.    1900;   English   transl.   (by 

Hiilterj  London,  1873;  4th  edit. 

ffilheln   Mullet's   rooms,'  edited 

with  introduction  and  notes,  Leipzig,  1868. 

■rresp'Hidenee  with  iJuke  Fried- 

:  mu  of  Schleswig  Holste in,'  edited 

■with  introduction  and  notes,  Leipzig,  1S7;"j; 

History  of  German  Literature,' 

otlated  hv  Mrs.  Conybeare  and  edited  by 

.  Oribrf,  1886;   new  edit. 

A  collected  edition  of  Mai  Mullet's  essays, 
ins  from  a  German  Workshop,1 
shed  in  four  volumes  between  1*''7 
.,  new  edition  came  out  in  1880. 
lected  edition  of  his  works  began 
to  appear  in  Jw;t8,  and  fifteen  volumes  bud 
published  in  it  down  to  the  end  of  1900. 
ii*  memoir  »  baaed  <m  Mai  Midler's  Liip- 
LMturo-book  (Collegienlmch) ;   oa    Oiford 
■rsity  Noti«*from  1850  onwards;  on 'Auld 
■  :.l.  i. ;   on  'My  Autobiography ; ' 
I'iMififirvif'liit'.-il    nuif«   fiirrii^ljcJ    I'V    Mr.—  rt. 
~~    i,  Own,  &  Co. ;  on   details  supplied 
Mai  Midler;  and  largely  on  personal 
A.  A.  M. 
FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS 
1900),  admiral  and  political  writer, 
id   son   of  Joines   Maine   [d,  18641  of 
',  by  Lady  Caroline  FiU- 
1603-1886),  daughter  of  Frederick 
i  ;t)i   earl  of  Berkeley,  was  born 
Six  Henry  Berkeley  Fitthardinge 
WM  his  elder  Mother.    He  en- 
:.uy,  obtained  his  lieutenancy  in 
U  naval   aide-de-camp   to   Lord 
■■  r  the  lialtle  of  the  Alma,  dis- 
played a  commotio  us  gallantry  in  carrying 
lanwd  his  promotion  to 
ii  in  December  1855. 
:  from  the  service  with  the  rank 


Jk! 


of  admiral  in  1867,  and  unsuccessfully  con- 
tested the  borough  oi'  Southampton,  in  the 
radical  interest  at  the  general  election  of 
November  1868.  He  wus  also  beaten  in  a 
subsequent  contest  for  Hiddletsi  is  I  ■■- 
bruary  1874;  nor  did  he  ever  succeed  in 
entering  parliament.  Indeed  the  curious 
idiosyncrasies  which  made  his  character  an 
interesting  study  to  his  friend  Mr.  George 
Meredith  (see  liriW'-hmHp'x  I'urrrr)  untitled 
him  for  modern  political  life.  His  liberalism 
was  of  no  school,  and  on  Mrtain  questions, 
e.g.  woman's  suffrage  and  home  rulo,  In  w|| 
as  tenaciously  conservative  as  the  highest  of 
lories.  !!■.'  was  an  occii-iiinul  contributor  lo 
periodical  literature,  and  his  articles  on  the 
conduct  of  cerlain  of  the  ope  rat  ions  in  the 
Crimea, which  appeared  in  the' National  ['■•- 
view'  under  the  titles  "Admiral  Lord  Lyons,' 
'  My  Two  Chiefs  in  the  Crimea,' '  Lord  Hag- 
Inn's  Traducers,'  and  'The  War  Corre- 
spondent at  Bay,'  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1899,  constitute  a  valuable  lOOMUM  to 
the  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  future 
historian. 

HUM  died  on  25  June  1000.  He  married, 
in  1862,  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Colonel  sin  1.., 
hv  whom  he  left  issue  two  sons- — Major 
rrederick  Ivor  Mnxsu  of  the  Coldstream 
guards,  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Maxse,  editor  of  the 
'National  Review  '—and  two  daughters,  the 
younger  of  whom,  Violet,  is  married  to  Lord 
Edward  Cecil. 

His  separate  publications  are  the  follow- 
ing; 1.  'The  Education  of  the  Agricultural 
Poor,  being  an  Address  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Botley  and  South  Hunts  Farmers'  Club,' 
London,  1868, 8 vo.  2.  '  Our  Political  Duty: 
a  Lecture,'  London,  1870,  8vo,  3.  '  A  Plea 
for  Intervention,' London,  1871, 8vo.  4. 'The 
Causes  of  Social  Revolt :  a  Lecturi.,'  Lon- 
don. 1872,  8vci,  5.  'Objections  to  Woman 
Suffrage ;  a  Speech  ...  at  tho  Electoral 
Reform  Conference  held  at  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  1/  Nov.  1874.'  (i.  '"Whether  the 
Minority  of  Electors  should  be  represented 
by  ft  Majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  A 
Lecture  upon  Electoral  Reform,"  London, 
1875, 8vo.  7.  '  Woman  Suffrage :  tho  Coun- 
t.'rft'it  and  the  True,  Reason*  for  opposing 
both,'  London,  1877,  8to;  new  edit.  1884. 
8.  'National  Education  and  its  Opponents  : 
a  Lecture,'  London,  1877,  8vo.  0.  'The 
French  Press  and  Ireland:  two  Letters  on 
the  Irish  Question  addressed  to  "  La  Jus- 
tice," '  London,  1888, 8vo.  10.  '  Home  Rule  i 
an  Expostulation,1  London.  1880, 6Vo,  11. 
Judas!  a  Political  Tract,  dedicated  to  the 
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ber  1896,  May  1897,  January,  February, 
March,  April,  July  1899,  June  1900. 

[Walford's  County  Families;  G-ent.  Mag. 
1854  ii.  497,  1869  i.  671  ;  Ann.  Reg.  1855,  ii. 
356;  Times,  27  June  1900;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.; 
Kinglake's  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  6th  edit.  iv. 
23.]  J.  M.  R. 

MAXWELL,  Sib  WILLIAM  ED- 
WARD (1846-1897),  governor  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  was  born  in  1846. 

His  father,  Sir  Petbb  Benson  Maxwell 
(1817-1893),  chief  justice  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  born  at  Cheltenham  in  January 
1817,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Peter  Benson 
Maxwell  of  Birdstown,  co.  Donegal.  He 
was  educated  at  Paris  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1839. 
He  entered  the  Inner  Temple  on  14  Nov. 
1838,  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple  on 
1(5  Nov.  1840,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on 
19  Nov.  1841.  He  was  recorder  of  Penang 
from  February  1856  to  1866,  and  recorder 
of  Singapore  from  27  July  1866  to  1871. 
From  1867  to  1871  he  was  chief  justice  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  in  1883  and 
1884  he  was  employed  in  reorganising  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  Egypt.  He  was 
knighted  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  30  Jan. 
1856,  and  died  in  France  at  Grasse,  in  the 
department  of  Alpes-Maritimes,  on  14  Jan. 
1893.  He  married,  in  July  1842,  Frances 
Dorothea,  only  daughter  of  Francis  Synge 
of  Glanmore  Castle,  co.  Wicklow.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  legal  works  of  some 
importance:  1.  i  An  Introduction  to  the 
Duties  of  Police  Magistrates  in  the  Settle- 
ment of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Singapore, 
and  Malacca/  Penang,  1866,  8vo.  2.  *  On 
the  Interpretation  of  Statutes/  London, 
1875,  8vo ;  2nd  edit.  1883  ( Times,  18  Jan. 
1893 ;  Boase,  Modern  Biogr.  1897  ;  Foster, 
Men  at  the  Bar,  1885 ;  Foster,  Baronetage 
and  Knightage). 

His  younger  son,  William  Edward,  en- 
tered llepton  in  1860,  and  was  employed 
from  1865  to  1869  in  the  supreme  court  at 
Penang  and  Singapore.  In  1867  he  quali- 
fied as  an  advocate  at  the  local  bar,  and  in 
September  1869  he  was  appointed  a  police 
magistrate  and  commissioner  of  the  court 
of  requests  at  Penang.  In  February  1870 
lie  was  placed  in  the  same  offices  in  Malacca, 
in  August  1871  at  Singapore,  and  in  1872 
in  Province  Wellesley.  In  May  1874  he 
was  nominated  a  temporary  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Penang.  In  September 
ho  was  appointed  assistant  government 
agent  for  Province  Wellesley,  and  in  No- 
vember 1875  he  accompanied,  as  deputy 
commissioner,  the  Larut  field  force,  which 
punished  the  murderers  of  James  Wheeler 


Woodford  Birch,  the  British  resident  at 
Perak.  For  his  services  he  was  mentioned 
in  the  despatches  and  received  a  medaL. 
In  February  1878  he  became  assistant 
resident  in  Perak  and  a  member  of  the 
state  council.  In  1881  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  by  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  commissioned  to 
visit  the  Australian  colonies  and  report  on 
the  Torrens  land  registration  system  [sea 
Torbens,  Sir  Robert  Richard].  On  re- 
turning to  the  Straits  Settlements  he  became 
commissioner  of  land  titles,  and  in  1883 
was  gazetted  a  member  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  councils.  In  1884  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  foreign  office  on  a  mission  to 
the  west  coast  of  Atchin  to  obtain  the 
release  of  the  survivors  of  the  British  ship 
Nisero,  who  had  been  in  captivity  for  ten 
months.  He  was  successful  in  his  task, 
received  the  thanks  of  government,  and  was 
created  C.M.G.  From  1884  to  1889  he  was 
acting  resident  councillor  at  Penang,  and  in 
1889  British  resident  at  Selangor.  In  1892 
he  was  nominated  colonial  secretary  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  from  September 
1893  till  January  1895  he  was  acting 
governor.  In  March  1 895  he  was  nominated 
governor  of  the  Gold  Coast.  He  found  the 
colony  on  the  brink  of  a  war  with  the 
Ashantis,  who  made  frequent  slave  raids, 
and  refused  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  war 
indemnity  due  to  the  British  government. 
On  17  Jan.  1898  an  expedition  under  Sir 
Francis  Scott  entered  Kumassi  without 
resistance,  and  made  prisoner  the  Ashanti 
king,  Prempeh.  Maxwell,  who  was  nomi- 
nated K.C.M.G.  in  1896,  visited  England  in 
the  summer,  and  addressed  large  meetings 
at  Liverpool  and  Manchester  on  the  future 
of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti,  returning 
to  the  Gold  Coast  in  October.  He  died  at 
sea  off  Grand  Canary  on  10  Dec.  1897.  In 
1870  he  married  Lilias,  daughter  of  James 
Aberigh-Mackay,  chaplain  in  the  Indian 
service. 

[Times,  16  Dec.  1896;  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
8  Jan.  1901;  Colonial  Office  Lists;  Burke's 
Peerage  ;  Baden-Powell's  Downfall  of  Prempeh, 
1896.]  K  I.  6. 

MAYNARD,  WALTER,  pseudonym. 
[See  Bealb,  Thomas  Willebt,  1828-1894.] 

MEADE,  Sib  ROBERT  HENRY  (183.r>- 
1898),  civil  servant,  second  son  of  Richard 
Meade,  third  earl  of  Clanwilliam,  and  of  his 
wife,  Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George 
Herbert,  eleventh  earl  of  Pembroke,  was 
born  on  16  Dec.  183o,  and  educated  at  Eton 
and  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  matri- 
culated on  7  Dec.  1854  and  graduated  B.A. 


■      I860.     On  1  J\ 

-.virli    Lord    Dufferia's 
cm   mission   on  31    July   18G0,  and  re- 
turning in  September  1861  was  selected  to 
nccompanv  tlxe  prince  of  Wales  in  his  tour 
through  Palestine  and   Eastern  Europe  in 
tn  the  autumn  of  I8fi2  he  accom- 
to  Germany  in  atten- 
n.      t»n    27    Nov,    ]rtl!2 

gi m  of  t lie  bedchamber 

H  ale*.     In  1863  heaccom- 

I     rl  Granville  abroad  with  the  queen. 

In    June    1884    Manila    became    private 

•*tn.:irj  to   Earl  Granville  as  president  of 

I,    mid   was  with    him   till   July 

pork   in    the 

W'li'-n  Lord  II  run  villi:- liocuni.-, 

1868,  secretary  of  stale  for  the 

■,  Meade  accompanied  him  aa  private 

i)  the  colonial  otllce.     On  21  May 

1  Mrade  was   appointed  to  an  assistant 

er^-socretaryship  of  state  in  the  colonial 

■■■■!'■  ■r-.viir,;]  h-  df  vi .1  i.'d  himself  to 

and  responsible  duties  of  that 

•      He  was  appointed   a  royal  commis- 

r  far  the   Paris  exhibition  on  22  Jan. 

1  a  British  delegate  to  the  con- 

n   African   quest  tuns  at  Berlin  on 
1384    (see  Pari.    Papert,  a.   4290, 
i      with  Prince 
Itiainarck).     In   February   1892  be  became 
ment   tinder-secretary  for  the  colonial 
■    Lord    Knuteford,   and   subsequently 
1    lnder   Lord  Ripon  and  Mr.  Oham- 
hu  health  became  indif- 
•jp  was  anxious  to  retire  in  1895,  but 
■Uynl  on  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of 
•tale    for  However,    to- 

ward* the  end  of  1896  he  fell  and  broke  his 
IBUW  in  entering  an  omnibus  upon 
leaving  lie   office.     lie  never  returned  to 
Ilia  work.    Ill-health  and  the  sudden  death 
«f  hi*  daughter  Iirciki'  him  down  completely, 
at  an  hotel  in 
ll-lfatt.     He   w,i»  buried   at    Taplow,  near 
UN  H.It.  on  21   March 
84,  and  O.C.B,  in  1897. 
t  i.'til  common 
nmu    and    much   tact,   and    he    was   be- 
tid** a  wan  of  peculiar  charm,  greatly  Hied 
by  all  who  knew  him,      lie  was  one  of  a 
ill   liberal*  who  formed  a  little 
he  crown  from 

married,   first,   on  19  April  I860, 

Mary  Klutabeth,  daughter  of  Henry 

■  1  nail  ni'  Hnrowood  :  she  died 

366,  leaving  one  daughter,  who 

father   in    IK'7.      Meade 

,  on   18  April 


line Genrfiiaoa,  daughter  of  Charles  William 
Grenfell  of  Tapluw  Court,  Maidenhead;  she 
died  on  .5  March  1881,  leaving  a  son,  Charles 
Francis,  who  survived  him. 

[Foreign  Office  List,  1895 ;  Colonial  Office 
List,  1896;  Foster's  Alumni  Oiqd.  1715-1886; 
Times,  10  Jan.  1808;  Burke's  Peerage,  b.t. 
•Clanwilliam  ; '  personal  knowledge.]  C.  A.  H. 

lOHiTILL,  Sir  JAMES  COSMO  1 17i)2- 
1881  I,  lii-l  secretary  trf  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, born  at  Guernsey  in  1792,  was  the 
third  eon  of  Philip  Melvill  (17ft  l-lli, 
afterwards  lieutenant-governor  of  Pl-iuIioims 
Castle  in  Cornwall,  bv  hi*  wife,  Elizalieth 
Carey  (rf.  1 844),  youngest  daughter  of  Peter 
Dobree  of  Beauregarde,  Guernsey.  Henry 
.Miivil)  a,  v."  wu  his  rl'lt-r  brother.  James 
entered  the  home  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  February  1808.  He  soon  dis- 
played unusual  abilities,  and  rose  by  rapid 
steps  to  the  highest  permanent  position  at 
the  East  India  House.  In  1824  he  was 
appointed  auditor  of  Indian  accounts. 
While  in  this  position  he  gave  important 
evidence  in  1830  before  a  parliamentary 
committee  vindicating  the  company's  con- 
duct of  its  China  trade  from  the  attack 
of  William  Huskissou  [q.  v.],  and  again  in 
1832  before  another  committee  on  Indian 
affairs  in  regard  to  the  accounts  of  the 
company  (Thornton,  Hut.  of  British  Em- 
pire in  India,  1858,  pp,  501,  603).  In 
1834  he  became  financial  secretary,  and  in 
1836  chief  secretary,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  the  termination  of  the  company's 
existence  as  a  governing  body  in  1858. 
After  his  retirement  from  the  service  of  the 
company  he  was  a  ppoi  nt  ed  government 
director  of  Indian  railways,  and  it  is  Bald 
that  he  was  ottered  appointments  of  high 
rank  in  the  Indian  government,  but.  declined 
them.  Melvill  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  on  14  Jan.  1841,  and  was 
created  K.C.B,  on  5  Sept.  1853.  He  died 
at  Tandridge  Court,  near  Godstone  in  Sur- 
rey, on  33  July  1881,  In  March  1815  he 
married  Hester  Jean  Frances  (tl.  10  April 
1864),  youngest  daughter  of  William  Mar- 
maduke  Belwn  of  Barlesden  in  Middlesex. 
By  her  he  had  numerous  issue. 

[Memoirs  of  Philip  Melvill,  1812  ;  Ann.  Beg. 
1861.  ii.  169  ;  Gent.  Mag.  1861.  ii.  S34;  Boaio's 
Collect.  Cornuu.  1S9Q:  London  Review, 27  July 
1861;  Bell's  British  Folks  and  British  India 
Fifty  Years  Ago,  1891.]  fi,   I    0 

MENDS,    Sib    WILLIAM    ROBERT 

(1812-1897),  admiral,  eldest  sou  of  Admiral 
William  Howeh  Mends  (1781-1864),  and 
nephew  of  Sir  Robert  Mends  [q.  v.],  was 
born  nt  Plymouth  on  27  Feb,  1*12.    In  May 
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1825  he  entered  the  Royal  Naval  College  at 
Portsmouth,  and  on  passing  out  in  Decem- 
ber 1826  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
to  the  Thetis,  a  46-gun  frigate,  going  out  to 
the  South  American  station.  He  was  still  in 
the  Thetis  when  she  was  wrecked  on  Cape 
Frio  on  5  Dec.  1830.  It  was  Mends's  watch 
at  the  time  the  ship  struck,  but  as  the  night 
was  dark  and  thick  and  it  was  raining 
heavily,  he  was  held  guiltless,  the  blame 
falling  entirely  on  the  captain  and  master. 
Mends  was  considered  to  have  behaved  very 
well  in  a  position  extremely  difficult  for  one 
so  young  and  inexperienced,  and  several  of 
the  members  of  the  court  offered  to  take 
him  with  them.  After  passing  his  exami- 
nation he  joined  the  Actaxm  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  in  1832  was  at  Constanti- 
nople when  a  Russian  army  of  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  men  was  there,  consequent 
on  the  terrible  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha  at  Konieh.  The  intervention  of  the 
western  powers  demanded  the  withdrawal  ot 
this  force,  and  Mends  was  deeply  interested 
in  watching  its  embarkation,  making  careful 
notes  of  their  manner  and  methods  of  em- 
barking the  cavalry  and  guns.  Men,  horses, 
and  guns,  with  all  their  stores  and  baggage, 
were  got  on  board  within  twelve  hours,  and 
Mends  treasured  up  the  experience  for  future 
use.  In  the  summer  of  1834  the  Actaeon 
returned  to  England  and  was  paid  off;  and 
in  January  1835  Mends  was  appointed  to  the 
Pique  with  Captain  Henry  John  Rous  [q.  v.] 
In  July  the  ship  was  sent  out  to  Canada, 
and  on  the  homeward  voyage,  on  22  Sept., 
struck  heavily  on  a  reef  off  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  After  several  anxious  hours  she 
was  got  off,  and,  though  she  was  much 
damaged  and  was  leaking  badly,  and  her 
main  and  mizen  masts  were  badly  sprung, 
Rous  determined  to  proceed.  Five  days 
later  her  rudder,  which  had  also  been  in- 
jured, was  carried  away,  and  the  ship  left 
nelpless  in  a  heavy  westerly  gale.  With 
admirable  seamanship  she  was  steered  for 
several  days  by  means  of  a  weighted  hemp 
cable  towed  astern  and  controlled  by  a  spar 
lashed  across  the  ship's  stern:  it  was  not  till 
6  Oct.  that  they  were  able  to  ship  a  jury 
rudder ;  and  on  the  13th  thev  anchored  at 
St.  Helen's  after  a  voyage  that  has  no  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Mends  then  learnt  that  he  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  on  11  Aug. 
In  December  he  was  sent  out  to  join  the 
Vernon  at  Malta.  A  vear  later  ne  was 
moved  into  the  Caledonia  and  then  to  the 
Rodney,  from  which,  in  July  1838,  he  went 
to  be  flag-lieutenant  of  Sir  John  Louis,  the 
second  in  command  on  the  station  and  super- 


intendent of  Malta  dockyard.  lie  continued 
with  Louis,  sometimes  afloat,  but  mostly  at 
Malta,  till  July  1843 ;  afterwards,  from  No- 
vember 1843  he  was  in  the  Fox  frigate  with 
Sir  Henry  Blackwood  on  the  coast  of  Ire* 
land  and  in  the  East  Indies  till,  on  2  Jan. 
1847,  he  received  the  news  of  his  promotion, 
on  9  Nov.  1 846,  to  be  commander.  In  January 
1848  he  was  appointed  to  the  Vanguard, 
in  which,  a  couple  of  months  later,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  some  of  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand,  which  was  carried  into  a  block 
and  badly  crushed.  It  was  this,  more  than 
the  loss  of  the  fingers,  which  caused  trouble; 
and  for  years  afterwards  he  suffered  from 
severe  attacks  of  neuralgia.  The  Vanguard 
went  home  and  was  paid  off  in  March  1 849 ; 
and  in  July  1850  Mends  was  appointed  to 
the  Vengeance,  again  with  Blackwood,  who, 
however,  died  after  a  short  illness  at  Ports- 
mouth on  7  Jan.  1851,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Edward  Russell  fa.  v.]  Towards 
the  end  of  the  summer  the  Vengeance  went 
to  the  Mediterranean,  btit  came  home  in 
December  1852,  when,  on  10  Dec.,  Mends 
was  advanced  to  post  rank  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  excellent  order  the  ship  was  in. 
In  October  1853  he  was  selected  by  Sir 
Edmund  (afterwards  Lord)  Lyons  [q.  v.]  to 
be  his  flag-captain  in  the  Mediterranean,  if 
Captain  symonds,  then  in  the  Arethusa, 
should  prefer  to  remain  in  the  frigate.  If 
Symonds  should  prefer  to  join  Lyons,  it 
was  understood  that  Mends  should  have  the 
Arethusa  [see  Symonds,  Sib  Thomas  Mat- 
thew Charles].  Mends  accordingly  took  the 
Agamemnon  out  and  joined  the  fleet  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  on  Christmas  Eve,  when,  as 
previously  arranged,  he  took  command  of  the 
Arethusa.  In  her  he  took  a  particularly 
brilliant  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Odessa 
on  22  April  1854 ; '  we  stood  in  twice,'  Mends 
wrote, '  tacked  close  off  the  Mole  and  en- 
paged  the  works  on  it  in  reverse . . .  pouring 
in  a  destructive  fire  as  we  went  about.'  He 
was  promptly  recalled  by  the  commander-in- 
chief,  who  seems  to  have  considered  that  he 
was  needlessly  risking  the  ship.  *  I  expected 
a  reprimand  when  I  went  on  board  the  ad- 
miral to  report,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
fleet  and  the  cheers  given  to  us  as  we  passed 
along  the  lines  mollified  the  chief,  and  I  was 
simply  told  not  to  go  in  again/  The  French 
officers  who  had  witnessed  the  manoeuvre 
called  on  Mends  to  compliment  him  on  it ; 
and  many  years  afterwards  a  French  writer 
in  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes'  referred 
to  it  as  a  brilliant  tour  de  force.  In  June 
Lyons  and  Symonds  had  found  that  they  did 
not  get  on  well  together,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  Mends  to  re-exchange  into  the  Agamem- 


Ii    Ha  did.     From   that,   time   his 
the  admiral, 
^toiT,  lie  had 
iv  points  of  detail  on 
i.    l!v  I'nr  the  moat  im- 
portant u(  :  ■  rkation  of  the 
\  imi  mid  the  subsequent  landing 
■     mea  on  1-t  Sept.    The 
!._'  was  admirably  dune  without  & 
liiich  and  without  Ices  ;  aud  though,  to  the 
world  at  large,  ii  appeared   to  be  done  by 
onl  himself  and  the  navy  fully  re- 
fed  to  Mends. 
::  ived  his  ling 
■  tcompanyiug 
m.     In  all  the  operations  of  the  year  he 
•i  his  full  shore;  he  wu  no  minuted  a  C.B. 
6  Jnly ;  and  in  December  was  ordered  to 
i  lie  admiral  remain- 
1  the  Black   Sea  with  his  Bag  in  the 
be.     While  ■■riin.iing  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
■*  the  stern-gland  —  tilt  metal  bearing  of 
i   acrew-ahaft   as   it   pusses   through  the 
-Live  way.  and  an  alarming  rush 
of  water  followed.   Dunne  the  nex1  day  the 
•hippurTi!'                                  ■  ngmc*  pump- 
ing Dip  water  OUti  but  OH   28   Dec,  Mends 
d-odrd  that  it   eras  nocaaWTT  to  beach  the 
jell    wu    cleverly    done    in    Port 
ndofZea.  There  a  coffer- 
dam was  built|inside  round  the  hole,  and,  the 
ship**  safety  being  thus  secured,  she   pro- 
ceeded   to    Malta    under    Bail,    and    arrived 
7  .Ian.  18tVS.     Mends  continued  in 
command  of  the  Royal   Albert   till  March 
.:■  iihe  was  appointed  to  the  Hast- 
ing*, giiardship  in  the  Mersey,  from  which, 
n  later,  he  was  appointed  deputy- 
■ 
adminiltv.     He  held  this  office  for  about  a 
year,  and  in  May  IHo'li  was  appointed  director 
of  EnnaportS)  with   the  duty  of  organising 
and  adminiiiiTiriM  the  transport  department 
of   lb.'  admiralty.      Here    he    remained   for 
more  than  twenty  years, during  which  period 
"*    »  were  several  exceptional  calls  on  his 
"ii*weredin  a  munner that 
i  <  >rougli  working  order  in 
■..  pt,     On  1  .Imi.  1889 he 
me  a  Pear-admiral,  on  20  May  1-71   a 
adminl  on  I  Jan.  1*74, admiral 
n  1.1  June   I87W.  and  on  34  Nov 
laminated  a  O.C.B.,  wiili  especial  reference 
o  bis  work  in  connection  with  the  expedi- 

ln    February  1883   he  retired    nnd  settled 
down  at  *Jl  ■■  distance  of 

lib  many  i   i  >ul  l>.      I  lep 

■ 

■■    :it,    illlles^i. 

1  practically  killed  him, 


though  he  sun  ived  for  tlu'ei.  yttU,    He  died 

.hi  96  .1 .'  1897,  the  day  of  the  great  naval 

review  in  commemoration  of  the  queen's 
diamond  jubilee.  Mends  married,  at  Malta 
■  1>:17,  Melita,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Stilon,  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  who  had  served 
as  a  medical  officer  in  the  French  army  at 
Maida,  and  been  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  married,  entered  the  navy, 
and  some  years  later  settled  in  private 
practice  at  "Malta,  The  'Life'  of  Mend* 
(1*09)  which  was  written  by  his  son,  liowen 
Slilon  Mends,  formerly  u  surgeon  in  the 
navy,  is  largely  made  up  of  extracts  from 
Blende's  letters  and  journals.  It  has  thus  a, 
considerable  historical  value,  especially  as 
to  the  Russian  war,  being  the  strictly  syn- 
chronous opinions  of  a  niau  who,  from  his 
officii) I  position  and  his  personal  relatione 
with  Sir  Edmund  (aftermuda  Lord)  Lyons, 
hud  very  good  opportunities  of  knowing  what 
was  being  done  or  not  done ;  at  the  same 
time  the  factor  of  Lyons 's  personality  is  to 
be  allowed  for. 

[The  Life  by  hia  son,  just  msntjonSd  (with 
portraits);  Eordley  Wilmot'l  Life  uf  Lord 
Lyons.]  J.  K.  L. 

MERCIER,  IIONOIlfi  (1840-1894), 
premier  of  Quebec,  was  born  on  15  Oct. 
1840  at  Ste,-A.thanase  in  Lower  Canada, 
where  his  father  had  been  an  early  set  I  ler. 
Educated  at  the  Jesuit  College,  Mmii  ival, 
he  entered  the  office  of  Messrs.  Laframboiso 
&  Papiueau  and  began  the  study  of  law  in 
lfti.50.  In  18K  be  abandoned  law  for  a  time 
and  undertook  the  editorship  of 'I.e  Courier' 
to  support  the  Macdonald-Sicottc  ministry. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  founding  the  /"irlt 
national  of  that  time,  and  vigorously  op- 
posed confederation.  When  ii  seemed  in- 
evitable be  finished  his  course  in  law  and 
was  called  to  the  Montreal  bar  in  1867. 
Practising  first  at  Ste.-llyftdnthe,  and  later 
in  Montreal,  he  attained  a  fair  standing  in 
his  profession. 

Merrier  was  elected  to  the  Hon-i'l  Com- 
mons in  1872  as  opposition  member  for 
Rouville  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  He 
was  not  a  candidate  at  the  following  elec- 
tions, and,  being  unsuccessful  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1878,  ret  ired  from  dominion  politic*. 
Thereupon  ( Si ri  Henrj  <  '  list  live  Joly, premier 
of  Quebec,  offered  the  post,  of  solicit  or-geM- 
rnl  to  Mercier,  who  aceepu-d  the  office  and 
held  it  till  the  cabinet  resigned  in  October 
1879.  Mr.  Joly  retired  from  tin-  I 
in  1883,  whereupon  Me.rcier  became  liberal 

'  leader  in  the  local  house,  his  <■■■ 

Hyacinth*.    Sei  iug  that  his  party 

j  could  not  make  head  against  the  ecclesiastical 
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and  conservative  power,  he  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  ultramontanes  who  were  then 
rising  into  power.  He  recurred  also  to  his 
project  of  a  so-called  parti  national,  a  party 
French-Canadian  in  race  and  catholic  in  reli- 
gion, but  open  equally  to  liberals  and  con- 
servatives. The  year  1885  gave  him  his  op- 
portunity, because  the  north-west  rebellion 
then  broke  out  and  the  execution  of  Louis 
Kiel  [q.  v.]  followed.  Mercier  turned  to 
political  account  the  French-Canadian  racial 
sympathies  for  the  half-breed  leader  and, 
forming  a  combination  with  (Sir)  Charles 
Alphonse  Pellet  ier,  a  well-known  conserva- 
tive, swept  the  constituencies  in  the  elections 
of  1886,  and  became  premier  of  the  province 
on  29  Jan.  1887.  He  continued  in  that  office 
for  five  years.  Among  his  useful  measures 
may  be  ranked  the  consolidation  of  the  local 
statutes  and  the  establishment  of  an  agri- 
cultural department. 

On  21  Oct.  1887  he  called  a  conference  of 
the  premiers  of  the  several  provinces  at 
Quebec  to  discuss  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution. His  endeavours  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  province  to  Hudson's  Bay 
were  carried  to  a  successful  issue  after  his 
death— in  1896. 

His  financial  measures  took  a  wide  range. 
He  failed  to  convert  part  of  the  local  debt, 
which  then  amounted  to  the  gross  sum  of 
£  19,500,000,  by  substituting  four  in  the 
place  of  the  subscription  rate  of  five  per 
cent,  interest.  He  laid  increased  taxation 
on  commercial  transactions,  persons,  and 
corporations,  and  his  measures  for  the  purpose 
were  confirmed.  In  1888  he  launched  in 
l'aris  a  loan  for  £3,500,000  at  four  per  cent., 
and  another  in  1891  for  £4,000,000  at  the 
siime  rate.  He  was  enthusiastically  received 
in  France  in  April  1891,  and  was  decorated 
with  the  legion  of  honour.  Passing  thence 
to  Home,  the  grand  cross  of  Gregory  the 
Great  was  bestowed  on  him  for  his  services 
to  the  church.  The  king  of  the  Belgians 
made  him  commander  of  the  order  of  Leo- 
pold I. 

While  he  increased  taxation  and  accumu- 
lated debt,  his  distributions  to  railways, 
colonisation  purposes,  public  buildings,  and 
improvements  were  liberal.  But  after  the 
elections  of  1890,  when  Mercier  was  again 
returned  to  power  by  a  large  majority,  a 
spending  fever  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of 
Mercier  and  many  of  his  party.  Then  began 
what  is  called  *  la  danse  des  millions.1  It 
proceeded  apace  till  the  crash  came  at  the 
end  of  1891. 

Mercier  never  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  episcopate  and  secular  clergy.  But, 
overbearing  all  opposition  in  the  provincial 


contest,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  conserva- 
tive party  of  the  dominion,  and,  entering 
warmly  into  the  election  to  the  dominion 
parliament  of  1891,  made  a  serious  change 
in  the  Quebec  delegation  to  Ottawa.  In 
this  he  necessarily  alienated  many  of  his 
conservative  allies.  Further,  investigations 
begun  in  the  senate  resulted  in  tracing  to 
Mercier  or  his  agents  the  sum  of  £100,000, 
part  of  £260,000  which  the  local  house  had 
voted  to  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs  railway. 
The  money,  it  was  alleged,  was  spent  in  the 
late  elections.  Thereupon  the  lieutenant- 
governor  issued  a  royal  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter*  (21  Sept.  1891),  and 
evidence  was  taken  which  was  confirmatory. 
Mercier  sought  to  ignore  the  commission 
and  its  proceedings,  taking  his  stand  on  con- 
stitutional grounds :  that  the  proper  body  to 
investigate  the  charges  was  the  legislature, 
not  the  commission,  and  that  while  he  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  house  he  was 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  His  opponents  had  used  a  simi- 
lar argument,  when  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, Letellier  de  St.  Just,  dismissed  the  con- 
servative administration  in  1878.  In  this 
instance  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  ministry 
was  dismissed,  the  De  Boucherville  cabinet 
was  gazetted  (December  1891),  the  house  dis- 
solved, and  on  appeal  to  the  electors  Mercier 
and  his  following  were  hopelessly  defeated. 
In  1892  an  indictment  was  laid  against 
him  for  conspiring  to  defraud  the  province, 
but  the  prosecution  failed.  The  result  was 
on  the  whole  beneficial  to  Mercier,  and  the 
trial  helped  to  re-establish  him  in  public 
credit.     He  began  to  take  an  active  part  in 

Solitics  once  more,  and  on  3  April  1893 
elivered  what  is  considered  to  be  his  best 
speech,  before  an  immense  audience  at 
Sohmer  Park,  Montreal.  It  is  published 
under  the  title  of  'L'Avenir  du  Canada.' 
Mercier  died  on  30  Oct.  1894.  On  29  May 
1866  he  married  Leopoldine  Boivin  of  Stei- 
Hyacinthe,  and,  after  her  death,  Virginie 
St.-Denis  of  the  same  place  on  9  May  1871. 
[David's  Mos  Contemporains.  1878,  p.  269; 
VoyorV  Biographies,  pp.  3-13;  Gemmill's 
Parlt.  Companion,  1883,  pp.  241-2;  Bi baud's 
Le  Pantheon  Canndien,  pp.  192-3 ;  Annual  Beg. 
for  1894.  ii.  201  ;  Lareau's  Hist,  du  Droit  Can. 
ii.  346-51  ;  Hodgins'a  Corr.  of  Min.  of  Justice, 
p.  376;  Lo  Gouvt.  Mercier,  Los  Elect.  Prov. 
1890.  pp.  12-20;  Todd's  Pari.  Govt-  in  the  Brit. 
Col.  pp.  666-79 ;  Tarte's  Le  Proces  Mercier.  pp. 
3-28.  180-94;  McCord's  Handbook  of  Gin. 
Dates,  p.  50 ;  N.  O.  Cote  s  Political  Appoint- 
ments, p.  198  ;  La  Prov.  de  Quibec,  1900.  p.  36  ; 
L'Hon.  Honore  Mercier,  si  vie.sesceuTree,  sa  fin, 
1895 ;  Pellaud's  Biographie,  Discoure,  &c. ; 
Times,  3  April  1891.]  T.  B.  B. 


MERIVALE.  CII.\i:i.h;S(160rt-1893), 
historian  and  dean  of  Ely,  second  Mil  of 
by  Louisa 
Joseph  TliomoB 
,  Tq.  v.],  was  horn  at  No.  14  East 
A  in,  on  8  March 
nl.iiriftn  and  hia 
shwomon,  he  was  brought  tip 
jut  any  very  definite  dogmatic  instruc- 
i,  bill  in  an  atmosphere  of  sober  practical 
lie  was  carefully  taught  by  his 
kindly  tO  learning,  espe- 
" )  Itoman  history,  which,  with  his 
Herman,  ho  converted  into  a  sort 
fetch  tbey  played  with  their  hoops 
lie  also  attended  for  n 
t  time  a  private  day  school  kept  by  one 
i  Kernel  Street,  Blooma- 
r,  and  was  afterwards  grounded  in  Greek 
[n  January  1818  he  was 
.1  Harrow,  where  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Charles  Wordsworth  [q. v.l  (after- 
word* Bishop  of  St.  Andrews).  Richard 
Chcnevn  Trench  [q.  v.]  (afterwards  Arch- 
il Dublin),  and  Henry  Edward 
(afterw*rdaCardinal)Manning[q.v.l  There 
h«   wrote  an   immense   quantity  of   Latin 

K;  committed  to  memory   the  Eclogues 
Qenrgics  of  Virgil,  the  whole  of  Ga- 
1    md  the  greater  part  of 
n.     For  relaxation  he  read  Souther's 
;   BrnxD,'  an  achievement  winch 
■    courage  to  attack   Mill's  '  History 
:  wards  became 
hia  dntY  In  do  so.     1 1 

in  the  cricket   field,  and  in   1824  played  in 
tck  aenin-t  Eton.    An  Indian  writer- 
ing  offered,  be  was  removed  in  that 
where  he  took 
«■  in  classic*  and  Persian,  and  was  first 
the  class  list  when  a  casual  perusal  of 
'Autobiography'   awakened  con- 
atoreste.     His   bent   was   at   once 
ir  the  life  of  a  Mndenl 
i  Indian  career  became  w.  i 
im,  and  his  father  consented  lo  transfer 
abridge,    The  writerahip  which 
have  taken   was  given  to  John 
■ 

In'  autumn 

i  ingentered 

I 

■i   in   1830, 

■  .    precadtne   year   gained  the 

1     '   ■     ■  ■    ■■:■,   and   prn- 

nrl  H.IUn  1S40.      He 

l«o  rowed    ■  mi    lb,.   fjrst 

in  l.-'J'.t,  and 

)'li«lu.'d    tin' 

i»t  'if  walking  from  (3  ■ 

i  one  day.      I  i  tte  days  he 


belonged  to  the  coterie  of  so-called 'Apostle*,' 
whose  symposia  are  celebrated  by  Tennyson 
in  'In  Jletnoriam '  (lxxxvi),  and  to  a 
smaller  Moiety  cull'*'!  tin.'  '  1  lermatbenu:.' 
Among  his  especial  friends  were  Henry 
Alford  [a.  v.]  (afterwards  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury), Uilliuin  llepwortli  Thompson  '\\.  v.) 
(nfterwarda  Master  of  Trinity),  .1 
liams  Blakesley  (q.  v.]  (afterwards  Dean  of 
Lincoln  I,  James  Spedding  fq.  v.],  and  John 
Uttchell  Kemble[q.  v.],  the  son  of  the  actor. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  liberal  in  politics,  and 
interest  in  the  impending  Belgian  revolution 
drew  him  to  tin-  Netlierhuids  in  the  summer 
of  1831.  On  fail  return  to  England  hi  tri 
fled  with  Anglo-Savon,  Waint-Simonianisra, 
and  Freemasonry,  but  on  his  election  to  a 
fellowship  in  1833  took  holy  orders  and 
settled  down  to  historical  wr>rk.  In  i  be 
reaction  which  followed  the  1'arlitinientary 
Reform  Act  of  1832  he  went  over  to  the 
conservative  party,  to  which  he  thereafter 
steadfastly  adhered ;  but  the  high  toryism 
of  St.  John's  College  proved  uncongenial, 
and  be  was  reconciled  to  continnea  reei- 
deiice  tti'.T.'  only  liy  his  failure  in  l.-.'i.'i  to 
obtain  the  chair  of  classics  at.  King's  College, 
London,  and  subsequent  disappointments. 
Meanwhile  he  studied  (  ierman.  travelled  in 
Bavaria  and  Austria  (183fi),  and  felt  a 
growing  interest  in  Roman  history.  Though 
by  no  means  an  enthusiastic,  he  was  a  con- 
scientious and  efficient,  tutor,  and  in  1836 
and  the  following  year  was  one  of  the 
examiners  for  ike  classical  tripos,  His 
ecclesiastical  views  were  of  the  moderate 
type,  and  the  four  sermons  which  he  de- 
livered as  select  preacher  to  the  uuiier-il  y 
in  November  ls;{H  were  warmly  commended 
bv  Whewell,  and  led  to  his  appointment  in 
the  following  year  as  select  preacher  at 
Whitehall.  As  n  scholar  he  was  more  of  n 
Lilt  mist  than  a  Grecian,  and  little  short  of 
a  devotee  to  Latin  verse  composition.  He 
had  no  speculative  interests,  and  though  he 
had  studied  pnlil  icsrl  economy  under  Mall  hi  is 
at  llnileybnry,  he  entertained  no  respect 
for  that  science,  and  remained  throughout 
life  a  convinced  protectionist.  New 
in  matters  academic  he  was  ■ 
reformer,  and  helped  to  establish  tbl  lew, 
moral  science,  and  physci  iripOM 
however,  he  afterwards  charm  ■ 
'  sickly  growths.'  He  was  natural  1 
to  a  recluse  life,  and,  even  when  fairly 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  Roman  history, 
was  satisfied  with  a  -inch'  I'l- 
Rome  in  the  autumn  of  l>|.".  Tlir  hi-ure 
necessary  for  his  historical  work  i 
bv  accepting  in  1648  the  rectory  of  Law  ford, 
Essex,  with  which  he  united  i!. . 
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to  the  speaker  (John  Evelyn  Denison)  of 
the  House  of  Commons  from  February  1863 
until  his  preferment  in  November  1869  to 


while  its  recognised  blemish,  neglect  of  epi- 
graphical  sources,  was  hardly  to  be  avoided 
in  the  circumstances  in  which'  it  was  written. 


the  deanery  of  Ely.  He  was  Hulsean  I  The  vogue  of  the  first  three  volumes  was 
lecturer  in*  1802,  was  reappointed  select  ,  such  as  to  induce  him  to  issue  a  popular 
preacher  at  Whitehall  in  1864,  and  in  that  ]  epitome  of  them  in  one  volume,  entitled 
and  the  following  year  delivered  the  Boyle  i  *  The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic :  a  short 
lectures.  In  1862*  and  1871  he  examined  >  History  of  the  last  Century  of  the  Common- 
for  the  Indian  civil  service.  In  1806  he  >  wealth/  London,  1853,  Sv'o;  5th  edit.  1863. 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  He  also  edited  as  parerga '  C.  Sallustii  Crispi 
the  university  of  Oxford.  ■  Catilina  et  Jugurtha,'  London,  1852,  8vo, 

Merivale  made  no  figure  in  convocation,  and  '  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Letters 
and  after  allowing  himself  to  be  added  to  of  Cicero,  translated  from  the  German  of 
the  commirtee  for  the  revision  of  the  autho-  :  Bernhard  Rudolf  Abeken,'  London,  1854, 
rised  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  12mo.  and  in  1857  contributed  the  article  on 
February  1871,  withdrew  from  it  in  the  fol-  Xiebuhr  to  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.' 
lowing  October.  He  identified  himself  with  About  the  same  time  he  formed  a  connection 
no  ecclesiastical  party,  abhorred  polemics,  with  the  'Saturday  Review/  which  lasted  for 
and  as  a  preacher  was  solid  and  judicious  some  years.  His' Boyle  Lectures' — 1.  'The 
rather  than  eloquent.  Though  inclined  to  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire/  and 
comprehension  as  the  only  means  of  avert-  2.  'The  Con  version  of  the  Northern  Nat  ions' 
ingtne  disrupt  i»n  of  the  church,  he  approved  — appeared  in  1^64  and  1*66  respectively 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  ot  1*74.  (London,  Svo».  More  definitely  apologetic 
His  later  years  were  spent  in  almost  entire  wash's  lecture  forth*  Christian  Evidence  So- 
seclusion  at  Ely,  whore  he  enlarged  the  school  ciety.  entitled  •  The  Contrast  between  Pagan 
and  partially  restored  the  cathedral.  He  and  Christian  Society."  London,  1872,  8vo. 
also  organised  the  commemoration  in  1S73  His  *  General  History  of  Rome  from  the 
of  the  foundation  of  Elv  Minster,  of  which  Foundation  of  the  Citv  to  the  Fall  of 
he  published  an  account, entitled  'St.  Ethel-  Auzustulus/  London,  1*75.  8vo,  is  a  con- 
dreda  Festival:  Summary  of  !Vv>~edingr*.  venlent  epitome  of  a  vast  subject :  an  abridge 
with  Sermon*  a::d  Addresses  at  the  Hifsex-  mvnt  by  C.  Puller  appeared  in  1*77.  'The 
tenarv  Festival  of  St.  E:h-:*.ir*ia  at  Elv,  Roman  Triumvirates  t  Ep-xrhs  of  Ancient 
iVtolvr  l?7;V  ELy.  1>74.  4:o.  Un  17  Feb.  History  >-r. ».  London.  l>7o.  Svd:  •  St.  Paul 
1S;*2  he  had  a  s*.:*:h:  attack  o:  paralysis:  a  at  Koine' »S.  P.  C.  K.  ■.  London,  1**77,  Svo: 
sec :■::  .1. :o  war-As  t  he  cl  ?>e  ."f  N  ?ve:^fc~  r  1  >i>3.  •  Thv  Conversion  of  the  Continental  Teutons' 
was  :".»lL:»we  A  by  hi*  :ea:h  on  27  Dec.  Hi*  ■  S.  P.  C.  K.  t.  London.  1<7<*.  *?vo:  and  •  Four 
reaia::*.*  wi'w  :*:terrt\i  in  E'.v  eesietery.  hi*  Lectures  on  *?ie  Epochs  of  Earlv  Church 
ir..,:v.::r.-.:::  with  epitaph  by  1>t.  H'-itler.  mas-  His*  ory  delivered  in  Ely  Cathedral/ London, 
tor  of  i'rinity,  was  placed  :r.  Ely  Cathedral.  1S7>.  t»v.\  complete  the  talr  of  his  historical 
He  numed.  o::  2  J.:".y  i>-W  Juiith  Mary  anA  ap»:l?c*rtic  writinrs. 
Soph : a .  y  .* •.;:•. i .  st  da-  :^ ':: t *  r  . •  f  *  t  e- :■  -ye  Frere  M  e ri  v ale's  j  rize  poems  are  printed  in  '  Pro- 
of  I. :v.o  •".:•."#  I:::: ar.. \  V'vyf.T.l  H::se. Bishop"*  Ins".  -r.es  A:a-:esi:*JF."  Cambridge.  lt*25.  iii. 
Stort  ?,I.  I  v  «!::«  :.e  Left  :-.*.:e.  27.->".    His  •  Keatsii  Hyperions  Libri  Tres. 

M -. ■  r : \  a'.e  oo r.t r .  b  ■  :t -;•.:  t L:e  v -. r>: : n  : f  ■  Per  Lit ine  rvA Ai Ait  C.  Merivale."  London,  1  $63, 
Ka:v.pf  *.v..:  .:-. :-  IV*,  h.:;'  r.-  hi*  father's  t»v;>:  2r.I  e-Ait..  with  a  collection  of  minor 
:-;■:>.*:  .%:*.  .*:  t'.v  =: :::.•?  p.v~*  .*:  >o:u-.rr  pieces  trrz:  ■  Ar-mtnes  Cm  m  lv*2, 
v L  S « i  ;  V .: t  :  V.  ■; :: ov  .V  rt  h  >.  *  0 e  r:=  a  r.  *:  -  .lies  e  vi-  oe  *  :  he  as*:  I  ~: ty  with  which  in  after  life 
^  ;* >.  > . : .  v* 7  -. .:: a:  -.■  : :  r.  .*.:■.  *t  r .  ;a .  w  r i .  He  he  o  -.:  :vatec  :::*  .in usuai  r.rt :  -  r  I-at :n  verse, 
was  ::\\i>'?\'.:v-     ".  a  •':i..*:;-t  ;:  Krr-.'    Hi*   *H:=irr'*   Eiai   :r.    English    Khvmed 

t  *  -  a    *  ■  -  *     ■     ■  ^  •■  ■.     l   .,.*., ..       »  rTSc,    a-«.  C-,  T!.    l^-  »r.    ?V  . .    i.2    E.?*    ftu-1   10 

*  .    ».  -n.  —   a  ..  ■» .-.  .^^ .  ^ .  .  — i.r     _.>  re.  -. i. .  -.   ii  s  - —  'Tr>.  y  *crmons,    ine 

.:....r-  •:  :..-.•  .v.:.-Tvr>:  *-.:  .-.::>.►.  : :  re-  ♦.  r.  r.-  ::  ?•  -j- »-  •  a  ta;:-tu-  \\  itn-iss  of 
oa*-.  .-.:•.  I  ov.t  ■:■.•.;  -'-.  ■  -a.t'jl  -  ■  ■:..-  if:::>  Ch-".*-.  r.'t  -r-T  yi-j:  the  Law.  bu"  fuinll- 
*"..:.  ^  :V.   .  .V.  r  y  :;".  -*•  ■  r>.     >  :.i  *.vjl*  :r.e     .7^:  ::.'  ±T?ri>i  at  Li.ntr.ipe  in  iS5v».  t^vo, 
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r  sprinted  Eton  tin  'Tram 

■  ,.,-,■,  I.. i.  nutans,  Mid  Art,  1684, 

■  hy,'«  fragment  reach- 

. 

ipietolory  remains  by  his  daughter, 

.irh  Anne  Merivule.  for  private  circulation, 

I  in  1899,  London,  Svo. 

TMinjwm'*  I-  ■  Wordsworth's 

AntuJs  of  my  Hiflj"  Life.  p.  68;  Gonlbnrn* 

.  .  [SB  ,  I, if"  nnd  Letters 
nf  |iqn  Alfiinii  Gcut.M.g.  IH.JD.  ii.  133;  Ann 
K<£.  18*3  ii.  3.58,  IS6y  ii.  '276;  Timos,  28  Dec. 
1893;  Gnardinn,  10  Jan.  IM'.'i,  2:2  Not-.  1899; 
Ailwcteuiii.  3.)  D-c.  1891,  17  Sept.  1898;  Ata- 
d>mj,  31  Oct,  1899.]  J.  M.  K. 

METFOED,  WILLIAM  ELLIS  |  1824 
■  :.:,r.  born  on  4  Oct.  1824,  was 
tide r  son  of  William  Metford,  a  physi- 
of  Flook  House,  Taunton,  bv  his  wife, 
5.    Anderdon.      He  was   educated   at 
■borne  school  between   1838  and  1841, 
apprenticed   to  W.    M.  Peniaton, 
:■..  net .-r  under  I-;iri|]i,ird  Kingdom 
be   Bristol  nnd  Exeter 
railway.     From    1846  to    1850  be  was  em- 
:;.    Wilts,  Somerset,  and   Wey- 
mouth nil  way.     After   I860  he  worked  for 
Thomas    Evans    Blackw.ll    in     connection 
nea   for  developing  the  traffic  of 
:.l  subsequently  acted  for  a  short 
time    under   Penucon    as  engineer   on   the 
Wj  combe  railway,  residing  at  Bourne  End. 
During  this  period  he  designed  an  improved 
irllh   a   travelling   stage   and   a 
arm  upholding  (he  transit  axis,  and 
'■'"in  of  level  (cf. 
■  of  Institution  <f  Civil   Engineer*, 

.n-iis  elected  an 

iittb"  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 

early  in  1857  ho  ohtamed  an  important 

itmeur    "ii    (lie    Btat   India    Railway 

llendel.     He  arrived 

i.    18    May  to  find   that  the 

list  broken   out.      With  the  aid 

i  railway  stall'  he   took  a  leading  part 

ocmanising  the  defence  of  the  lown.     llis 

■mesa  exert  ions  largely  contributed  to  the 

■    permanently 

\  and  within  ft  year  he 

[  in  nliiriilouhisengage- 

■  England. 

shooting  began 
l blind,  his  father  having  established  n 
cluh   with  i  range,   in   the  fields  near 
■  rtant   al  ten- 

■  Iltfineenue, 

■  :  or  earlj  in  1833  he 
»u(-geiled  a  boUow-bo*ed  bullet  for  the  En- 


field rifle,  expanding  without  a  plug.  It 
was  brought  out  with  the  assistance  of 
I'nlelie.li,  who  was  awarded  1,000;.  by 
government  fat  the  invention  on  its  adop- 
tion by  the  small-arms  committee.  In  IBM 
Metford  invest  Lgui-'d  tit--  dislurliuiu-o  tif  l lie 
barrel  by  the  shock  of  the  explodoiL,  whtob 
iiiti-cts  tin.  1  lth ■  i>l'  llijht  of  (he  bullet,  a  diffi- 
culty which  had  led  to  much  misunder- 
standing. In  1807  1 1 1  -  -  felect  committee  found 
his  form  of  explosive  rirle  bullet  the  ln-sl 
of  those  submitted  to  them,  and  in  1863  it 
was  adopted  bv  government.  In  March 
lB»,how*Ter,  it  was  declared  obsolete  in 
■ccowtiaw  with  the  resolution  nf  the  St. 
Petersburg  convention  against  the  einploy- 
.'  Ii  missiles  in  warfare.  Met.fords 
chief  distinction  in  rifle  progress,  however, 
is  that  he  was  the  pioneer  of  the  substitution 
of  very  shallow  grooving  and  a  hardened 
cylindrical  bullet expanding  into  it,  for  deep 
grooving  and  bullets  of  soft  lead.  In  1MB 
bis.  first  match  rifle  appeared,  having  five 
shallow  grooves  and  shooting  a  hardened 
bullet  of  special  design  (Patent  No.  2488). 
In  1870  he  embarked  seriously  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a  breech  loud  iug  rim,  paving  the 
closest  attention  to  every  detail  of  the 
barrel  and  cartridge.  Before  long  his  first 
experimental  breechloading  rifles  appeared, 
and  at  Wimbledon  in  1871  two  of  them  were 
of  which  the  principal  prize 


for  military  breechloading  rides  was  won  by 
Sir  Henry  St.  John  Hall'ord  [q.  i    " 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  i 


the  Wimbledon  meeting,  and  who  hence- 
forth was  his  friend  and  assistant  in  his 
experiments.  From  1877  the  record  of  the 
Metford  ritle  w-as  un  unbroken  succession  of 
triumphs.  Between  that  date  nnd  1894  it 
failed  only  four  times  to  win  the  Dulte  of 
Cambridge's  prize,  while  it  took  a  prepon- 
derating share  of  other  prizes. 

The  advance  in  military  small  arms 
abroad,  and  especially  the  increased  rapidity 
of  loading,  caused  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  in  February  1883  to  deal  with 
the  question.  Metford  designed  for  them 
the  detail  of  the  -42  bore  for  the  rifle  pro- 
visionally issued  for  trial  early  in  1887,  and 
on  the  adoption  of  the '90S  "fl"1"  rifle, 
known  as  the  Lee-Lnlield,  be  cave  much 
assistance  in  designing  the  barrel,  chamber, 
and  cartridge. 

In  18*8  the  war-office  committee  on  email 
arms  selected  as  the  pattern  for  British  use 
a  rifle  which  combined  the  Metford  bore 
with  the.  b.  .It-action  and  detachable  magazine 
invented  by  the  American,  James  P.  Lao. 
This  arm,  known  as  the  Lee-Met  furd  ride, 
'~  still  in  use. 
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In  1892  Metford's  health  finallv  broke  business  at  Storev's  Gate,  Westminster, 
down,  and  henceforth  he  was  precluded  from  The  profession  was,  however,  never  congenial 
active  work.  lie  died  at  his  house  at  Kedland,  to  him,  and  after  his  father's  sudden  death 
Bristol,  on  14  Oct.  1899.  About  1856  he  in  February  1SS5  he  placed  the  business  in 
married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Wallis  of  Bristol,    thorough  working  order,  and  disposed  of  it 

[Privately  printed  memoir  of  W.  E.  Metford    to  others. 
(wiih  portrait)*    This  memoir  appeared  in  an  ,      Middleton  had  never  ceased  to  pursue  his 
abbreviated  form  in  the  Proceedings  of  tho  In-  .  favourite  studies  of  art  and  archaeology,  and 
stitution  of  Civil  Eugineers,  1900,  vol.  cxl.]         ;  even  went  through  a  course  in  the  schools 

E.  I.  C.       of  the  Royal  Academv.     II is  extensive  and 

MIDDLETON,  JOHN  HENRY  (1846-  accurate  knowledge  'became  well  known, 
1896*),  arclucologist,  architect,  professor  of  and  brought  him  many  friends,  among  others 
fine  art.  and  museum  director,  born  at  York  William  Morris  q.  v.  SuppL",  with  whom 
on  5  Oct.  1846,  was  the  only  surviving  child  Middleton  travelled  in  Iceland.  In  June 
of  John  Middleton,  architect,  of  York,  and     1879  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Societv  of 


society 

a  child  he  was  tuken  by  his  parents  to  Italy,  in  1894.  He  was  also  a  considerable  contribu- 
where  he  acquired  a  love  of  that  country  tor  to  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica*  ^9th 
and  its  language,  which  lasted  throughout  edition),  as  well  as  to  many  weekly  and  other 
his  life.  On  their  return  his  parents  settled  periodicals.  He  made  a  special  study  of 
at  Cheltenham,  where  his  father  practised  as  the  antiquities  of  Home,  and  in  18^5  pub- 
an  architect,  and  where  Middleton  himself  lished  these  as  *  Ancient  Rome.*  a  revised 
was  educated,  first  at  the  juvenile  proprietary  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1858.  In 
school,  and  afterwards  at  Cheltenham  Col-  1892  he  followed  this  with  another  work, 
lege.  In  16iV>  he  was  matriculated  at  'Remains  of  Ancient  Rome.'  In  these 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Middleton.  though  works  Middleton  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
far  fsvm  biing  an  invent ric  recluse,  or  of  as  serious  and  sclent iric  study  of  Roman  anti- 
weakly  a  oonstituiiou  as  his  appearance  quities.  and  his  work,  it  it  has  been  to  a 
seemed  to  denote,  displayed  from  Lis  y-^uth  great  extent  supplemented,  has  not  as  vet 
an  acutely  nerv.Hisaud  fastidfous  tempera-  been  superseded.  In  !»■}  he  was  elected 
iucnt,  liable  to  strong  envnion*  :ind  to  deep  Slide  j  r .lessor  of  nue  art  a:  Cambridge, 
depression.  This  was  accentuated  in  l>r3o  ani  ^iven  the  h  njr^ry  decree  of  M. A.  at 
by  the  sh-vk  caused  by  the  sidden  death  ot  Cambrii.:?  in  l>v*.  jr.  fat  Oxford  in  lts>7, 
a  el.se  friend  a:  Oxford,  which  brought  .. n  follow-d  by  !'.:■:*-•  ■■:  Litt.R  a:  Cambridge 
a  severe  and  painful  illr.e*«.  which  enticed  in  W'«.  an:  IVCL.  a*  Oxford  in  1>94:  he 
him  :  o  hi>  room  for  ti\e  or  ?i\  yvars:  h-nce  was  also  h>n..:rri  with  a  d.vtor's  degree 
he  .!".!  ::ot  graduate  in  th-  ordinary  coarse,  at  the  univ-rr^.-y  ..■:"  Bjl.vna.  He  was 
P-iring  I  hi*  period,  however,  by  as*liar.;s  twice  re-elected  t  tie  pr:ie**>rship.  In 
ftad.n^anist::dy  he  laid  :i:v  foundations  o:  !>"*"*  he  was  elvettd  a  fellow  of  King's 
th..r  remarkable  painstaking.  and  accurate  Collegv.  Cambridge.  In  1>>9  he  was  ap- 
kr-.-wl.d^e  o:  ar:  and  arvh.ivl  vy.  f  r which  v  inted  f  be  director  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
he  was  afterwards  s."»  highly  d.s::::g:ii*i.ed.  Museum  it  Cambridge,  a  post  which  offered 
Ov.  ::■.>  revv\ery  h-  starttd  ■  »*  ::  a  >er*es  ::  him  TrV7:  *=■--*  for  a  turther  display  of 
t  r  k  \  •.  1  *  o  t*  an  ard  u  •  u  s  a  nd  a  .1  v-  nt  ur :  »s  h .  *  k: .  *v 1  -  -.i^  :  n  ■  E  nxra  v~d  Ci  ems  of  Classical 
n..t.:70.  llo  \i-itid  Am-. ri.*a.  cr.ss.v.r  :t  t:  T.m-.s"  >V'l  ■.  •  Illuminated  MSS.  of  Clas- 
>.:'.:  l.akv  C.:y  and  th-.  KocVv  M.v;r.to:r.s.  sfoal  and  M-v...e\il  Times'  i  I  >**:?>.  and  a 
*:■. :  dt-v.-i'.d:::^  :::t '  M-;\i.-\  \l-:  Tiv-.V.-i  catal  ..-.:  ;t  *  Th.-  Lewi*  Collection  of 
.-.  :v.v.\  A>.a  M  :.:■.  Kjvrt.  a::.:  N.rth  '.'-.rs'  !'»■•■-■.  Miiilet.a  was  also  ap- 
A  "■  ;..  U.  ■.:!;.;-.■  r  t.v'x  a  »'tvc.*l  ■*-.:r::-.y  t;  ■.■».::t:d  i  lec::.r*rr  at  thr  K-yal  Academv  in 
t'.r    .:■.  M.t.wv  t.  >:udv  tS.  y*  :!;*.■ -.  hv     :  L:  ::.:■::      I::  ly^-  hr  wy  selected  to  till  the 

■  -».        a>     -  <a  ..^ »  ,  .»...  .    ..  >^  ..  .v  .  —  »».  .  .A..     «•  "*       .  .    i.  .      •.7A".  .  .  .   01    IiJ.e  ^OUl  U 

.    •.    ^ 7  :::    i  ■..-... ■.;   a .: ■_■.:  v& ■ .» ■  •.    -. v. t  .*    t . . e  .v.?.v^-  u    M  :>-... m .    a    .*. r yart ment    then 

\°r  .      M  .»»..:.■.    ■■»". -..-I.    ". '    ..::>1.;".  ;r    lad  Si.l.y  .-.  r:id  ■:'  >■':::  a~i  >  organisation. 

j-:\\     .>1\    >..»v-  •  ■.;.■.:      :*.     .:■:■■,,:.   .v..:    a"**  tvvrfral  t*  forms  ;t"  ;7\-at  -miVT/tanc*  w-re  at 

»  \^  ■.?.-.■.■.  .-..".   .  ■  t ".-..■  >.:*  i".  *s   .—.-:■   .  :*  :'■=  *u>.  :■   t:\t  d  l::L  .ar7:>d  :.:t  by  Middleton 

:<                 vV.    '.  >    7*.- :.:?•■.    b.    *  ■*;*:.:    :h:  a-    S.---h   Kt-s.r^t::.       I'nfortanately  the 

;■■•.■»'»—.    .*:"    a::    at--"'    :v_.   >'  . :.  a;    for    .•.  stra.Ti  .*:"  i:"?c-.:   A^i   -Tuviireslal  depart- 

■.'■..*  .'  J:..v  .-:'  >  ■  v-.-T-^e  \:  ISfrc  x^:t:  mi-utal  w-.*ri  br-.'u^ht  .*n  :hr*?a:enlngs  ot  the 

■    *    .  av.X  :\ o.i •.:•.■  x  :\4.-.::.r  .u  ".*.  #  tathfrs  i..sea«e  i-.'2i  wh-jch  he  had  suffered  in  his 
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early  youth,  and  for  which  he  had  frequently 
to  have  recourse  to  opiates.  An  accidental 
■■I  morphia  cut  short  his  life  at 
the  Residence-.  "-  .nth  Kt'n.-iiijrlon  Museum. 
on  10  June  189S.  His  body  was  cremated 
at  H  olting,  and  the  remains  interred  at 
Brookwood  cemetery.  Middleton  married, 
in  December  I8B2,  Bella,  second  daughter 
of  William  J,  Still  man,  American,  corre- 
spondent of  the  ■  Timet '  al  Rome,  by  whom 
he  left  one  child. 


[Prira 
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MILLAIS,  Sir  JOHN  EVERETT 
"ii,  painter  of  history,  genre, 
landscape,  and  portraits,  and  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  bora  at  Southampton 
on  8  June  18"29,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
John  William  Millais,  who  lielonged  to  an 
old  Norman  family  settled  in  Jersey  for  many 
generations,  and  Emily  -Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Kvamy,  and  the  widow  of  Enoch 
Hodgkinson,  bv  whom  the  had  two  sons. 
The  father  (who  died  in  1870)  wan  noted 
in  the  island  of  Jersey  for  his  good  looks 
and  charming  manners,  lie  was  also  a  good 
mit-iciun  and  n  Inir  artist,  and  held  a  com- 
"!  the  Jersey  militia.    He  arrested 

Oxford  who  shot  -it  ih,-  ijiiueti  in  1840.  Tins 
.Milliii-'i  lived  at  I.eQuaihouse,  just  outside 
St.  Heliers.  before  they  removed  to  Southamp- 
ton, where  Sir  John  and  his  elder  brother 
William  Henry  (also  an  artist,  and  the 
author  of  'The  Game  Birds  of  England') 
were  born.  The  family  returned  to  Jersey 
aoon  after  Millats's  birth,  and  there  he  de- 
veloped u  taste  for  natural  history  and 
A  frame  containing  drawings 
done  when  only  seven  years  old  was  ex- 
hibited at.  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  winter 
of  1898.  He  drew  n  portrait  of  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  John  Kvamy,  fishing, 
•when  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  another 
of  his  father  when  he  was  eleven.  He 
was  sent  to  school,  hut  showed  no  inclination 
for  study,  and  was  expelled  for  biting  his 
master's  hand.  Among  the  friends  of  the 
Millaises  at  Jersey  were  the  family  of  the 
Lemprieres,one  of  whom  (afterwards  General 
Lempriere),  the  grandson  of  Philip  Rooul 
Lenipriere,  Seigneur  of  Iioselle  Manor,  was 
the  model  for  the  Huguenot  in  Milluis's 
famous  picture  of  that  name.  In  1835  the 
family  reruor>-il  to  Dinan  in  Brittany,  where 
the  child  delighted  the  French  military 
officers  by  his  sketches.  One  of  the  colonel 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  another  of  the'  tambour 
major'  aire  specially  mentioned  in  his  bio- 
graphy by  his  son.  In  1837  the  family  once 
more  returned  to  Jersey,  where  John  received 

his  first  instruction  in  art  from  a  Mr.  Besael, 


the  best  drawing-master  in  tl 
soon  confessed  that  he  could 
pupil  anything  more,  and  in  1838  he  came  to 
London  with  an  introduction  to  Sir  Martin 
Areher  Shee  [q,  v.],  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Academv.  On  the  way  he  sketched 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Paxton  fo.  v.] 
asleep  in  the  coach.  Sir  Martin  told  his 
parents  that  it  was  their  plain  duty  to  fit 
their  son  for  the  vocation  for  which  nature 
had  evidently  intended  him,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1838-9  he  was  seat  to  the  well- 
known  school  of  Henry  Sass  [q.  v.]  in 
Bloomsbury.  In  the  same  year  he  obtained 
a  silver  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  in  1840  became  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Here  he  carried  off  every  priie. 
1  lis  lirst  picture  in  oils  was  '  I.' lipid  crowned 
with  Flowers,'  painted  in  1841.  In  1843 
he  gained  the  first  silver  medal  for  drawing 
from  the  antique,  und  when  seventeen  the 
gold  medal  for  an  oil  painting,  '  The  Young 
Men  of  Benjamin  sci?mu  thi'ir  Brides.' 

Millais  Ht ill  retained  hi-  disinclination  for 
ordinary  studies,  mid  received  nil  his  educa- 
tion (except  in  art)  from  his  mother,  who 
read  to  him  continually.  He  wore  his 
boyish  cost  time  of  goujfred  tunic  and  wide 
falling  collar  till  long  past  the  usual  age, 
and  for  this  reason  was  called  '  the  child  ' 
by  his  fellow-students  at  the  academy— a 

name  which  Stuck  to  him  long  afterwards. 
He  was  toll  and  slim,  high-spirited  and 
indepcndcnl ,  though  very  delicute.  He  was 
fond  of  cricket  and  of  fishing,  and  made 
many  friends.  As  early  as  1S40  he  was 
asked  to  breakfast  by  Samuel  lingers,  and 
met  Wordsworth,  and  iu  IK4li  he  stayed 
with  his  half-brother,  Henry  Ilodgkinsim, 
at  Oxford,  and  was  introduced  to  Wyatt, 
the  dealer  in  art,  at  whose  house  he  fre- 
quently stayed  as  a  guest  during  the  next 
three  years.  On  a  window  in  the  room  he 
occupied  he  pointed  in  oils  '  The  Queen 
of  Beauty'  and  'The  Victorious  Knight.' 
Wyatt  bought  his  picture  of  'Cymon  and 
Iphigenia'  I  now  liclougiug  io  Mr.  Stauden), 

C  in  ted   in    1IS47   for  the   Royal    Academy, 
t  not  exhibited.      To  1849  belongs  a  por- 
trait by  Millais  (exhibited  in  18o0)  of  Wyatt 


of  the  Clarendon  Press,  with  whom  he  be- 
came intimate,  and  Mr.  Drury  of  Shotover 
Park.  He  earned  money  also,  and  from  the 
age  of  sixteen  defraved  the  greater  part  "f 
the  household  expenses  in  Gower  Street, 
where  he  lived  with  his  family.  In  1845  he 
was  engaged  to  p:iint  small  pieturesand  back- 
grounds for  a  dealer  named  Ralph  Thomas 
tor  100/.  a  year.     lie  recorded  his  delight 
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at  receiving  his  first  cheque  (still  preserved) 
by  endorsing  it  with  a  drawing  of  himself. 
T* hev  fell  out,  and  Millais  threw  his  palette 
at  Thomas,  and  so  ended  the  connection  for 
a  while,  but  it  was  afterwards  renewed 
(though  not  for  long)  at  an  increased  salary 
of  150/.  a  year. 

In  1846  Millais  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  for  the  first  time.  The  subject  of 
his  picture  was  *  Pizarro  seizing  the  Inca  of 
Peru.'  This  was  followed  in  1847  by 
♦Elgiva  seized  by  the  Soldiers  of  Odo/ 
John  (known  as  Lester)  Wallack,  the  actor 
[see  under  Wallack,  James  William,  ad 
/fa.],  who  married  Millais's  sister,  sat  for 
Pizarro.  In  1847  also  he  entered  unsuccess- 
fully into  the  competition  at  Westminster 
Hall  for  the  decoration  of  the  houses  of 
parliament,  sending  an  oil  picture  of  'The 
Widow's  Mite*  (ten  feet  seven  inches  by 
fourteen  feet  three  inches),  since  cut  up. 
He  did  not  exhibit  at  the  academy  in  1848. 

Down  to  this  time  his  career  had  differed 
from  those  of  other  academy  students  only 
by  its  distinguished  success,  and  his  pictures 
had  shown  little  if  any  divergence  from  the 
ordinary  ideals  and  methods  taught  in  the 
schools;  but  about  the  beginning  of  1848  he  ! 
and  Mr.  Ilolman  Hunt,  deeply  conscious  of  | 
the  lifeless  condition  into  which  British  art  j 
had  fallen,  determined  to  adopt  a  style  of  i 
absolute  independence  as  to  art  dogma  and  j 
convention,  which  they  called '  Pre-Raphael-  j 
itism.'    The  next  to  join  the  movement  was  j 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  [q.v.],  who  at  this  i 
time  was  struggling  with  the  technical  diffi- 
culties of  painting  under  the  instruction  of 
Ilolman  Hunt,  but  was  unknown  to  Millais. 
The  three  met  together  at  the  Millaises*  house 
in  Gower  Street,  where  Millais  showed  them 
engravings  from  the  frescoes  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  and  all  agreed  to  *  follow'  them. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  celebrated 
4  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood/  consisting  of 
seven  members.     There  has  been  much  dis- 
pute as  to  what  were  the  precise  principles  of 
the  brotherhood ;  but,  according  to  Millais, 
'the  Pre-Raphael ites  had  but  one  idea,  to 
present    on    canvas     what    they    saw    in 
nature/  and  to  this  idea  he  adhered  from 
first  to  last.     Another  disputed  point  is  the 
influence    of  Rossetti  on   Millais's  earlier 
work.    This  was  entirely  denied  by  Millais 
himself;  but  it  was  probably  greater  than  he 
knew,  for  Rossetti's  picture  of  'The  Girl- 
hood of  Mary  Virgin '  was  clearly  the  fore- 
runner of  Millais's  '  Christ  in  the  House  of 
his  Parents/  and  there  was  a  spirit  of  poetical 
romance  in  Millais's  work  while  their  closest 
intercourse  lasted  (1848-52)  which  slowly 
faded  away  afterwards.    The  intense  intel- 


lectual and  spiritual  influence  of  Rossetti  on 
the  brotherhood  generally  cannot  be  denied. 
He  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  their  short-lived 
orpan, '  The  Germ '  (2  parts,  1850),  for  which 
Millais  made  one  or  two  sketches  and  an  etch- 
ing and  wrote  a  story,  though  none  of  them  ap- 
peared. (A  copy  of  the  etching  will  be  found  in 
'  British  Contemporary  Artists/)  On  the 
other  hand  Millais  was  very  independent 
and  impatient  of  control,  and  would  not 
read  the  first  volume  of  *  Modern  Painters' 
(1841),  in  which  principles  like  those  prac- 
tically followed  by  tne  Pre-Raphaelite* 
were  first  recommended  to  young  artists. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  Rossetti 
was  at  this  time  a  mere  tyro  in  painting* 
whereas  Millais  was  a  trained  artist,  and 
that  of -love  of  nature  and  skill  in  expressing 
it  Millais  could  learn  nothing  from.  Rossetti. 

At  all  events  it  is  quite  certain  that  Mr. 
Hoi  man  Hunt  and  Millais  were  most  inti- 
mately associated  in  all  their  views  and  in 
their  practice.  They  had  worked  together  in 
complete  sympathy  from  the  days  of  their 
studentship,  and  they  together  started  the 
new  movement.  The  depth  of  the  gulf 
between  it  and  the  old  is  clearly  seen  if  we> 
compare  the  'Pizarro'  of  1846  with  the 
'  Isabella '  of  1849 — a  banquet  scene  from 
Keats's  poem  of  '  Isabella  and  the  Pot  of 
Basil '  founded  on  a  story  by  Boccaccio.  In- 
dus nearly  all  the  characters  were  painted 
from  his  relatives  and  friends.  Among 
them  were  three  at  least  of  the  brotherhood, 
the  two  Ros8ettis,  Dante  and  William,  and 
Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens,  and  it  contains  all  the 
characteristics  of  '  Pre-Raphaelite '  work — 
most  minute  imitation  of  nature  down  to  the 
smallest  detail,  all  persons  and  objects  studied 
directly  from  the  originals,  and  disregard  of 
composition,  generalisation,  and  all  conven- 
tion. The  tale  was  told  with  dramatic  power, 
and  the  expression  of  the  heads,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lovesick  Lorenzo,  was  excellent. 
Millais  never  again  painted  a  composition  of 
so  many  figures,  or  of  greater  patience  and 
success  in  execution.  The  picture  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Windus,  was  for  a  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Thomas  Woolner  [q.v.],  the  sculptor 
(and  one  of  the  brethren),  and  is  now  in  the* 
gallery  of  the  corporation  of  Liverpool.  It 
was  exhibited  in  1849. 

Millais's  next  important  picture  was  a  sup- 
posed scene  in  Christ's  childhood,  treated  as  an 
incident  in  the  ordinary  life  of  a  carpenter*? 
family.  It  is  usually  "known  as  'Tne  Car- 
penter's Shop/ or  'Christ  in  the  House  of 
Ii i 8  Parents ; '  but  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Royal  Academy  it  had,  in  place  of  a  title,  a 

Suotation  from  Zechariah  xiii.  6.    The  boy 
as  wounded  the  palm  of  his  hand  with  m 


nait.     Hit  ttinthrr  kneels  by  him  and  kisses 

St.  John,  mi- 

an  ordinary  human  beings, 

nl   parts  i ■■   the   little  drama  of 

UpatllV,  jlM.  tli  a  carpenter's  family  might 
■  .-.iinrry.  They  are  all 
f  reatment  of  a 
the  Fln!y  Family  aroused 
t  Lisiilitv.  The  ''limes'  stigmatised  it 
,'uii'l  its  minute  finish  of  detail 
'  loathsome.'  Violent  attacks  came  from 
nearly  all  quarters,  including  '  Blackwood,' 
and  even  from  Charles  Dickens  in  '  House- 
Liid  Words,'  who  afterwards  owned  hia 
■aittake.  Another  picture  of  this  year,  [650, 
'Ferdinand  lured  by  Ariel,  'met  with  scarcely 
better  reception  from  the  critics,  and  was 
ivCumhI  by  the  dealer  for  whom  it  was 
jwintpd.  Nevertheless,  'The  Carpenter's 
Shop'  tiu  bought  fur  L50I.  by  i  dealer 
named  Fairer,  and  'Ferdinand'  by  Mr.  EUi- 
eon  of  Sudhrooke  Holme,  Lincolnshire,  for 
thn  same  sum.  About,  this  time  Millai-  li.-u'im 
Li  feel  that  the  excessively  minute  handling 
-which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
tetitt*  WM  a  mistake  (see  Wil- 
miliiLL  Boorrt  Autobiographical Nott»,\. 

itle   difference  in  this  respect  is 
to  be  noted  in  his  work  of  the  next  few  years. 
The  most  notable  of  these  were:  'The  Re- 
turn of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark,' and '  The  Wood- 
man's Daughter,'  from  a  poem  by  Pat  more, 
'  i range'  (all 
'The  Huguenot'  and 
.■■:.   Dr-v-cribed  RoyalUt ' 
and  *  The  Order  of   Release '  ( 1853).     '  The 
ihtt  Hove,' though  the  girls  who 
I  ing  the  bird  were  very  plain,  was 
v   painted,  and  Ruskin  wished  to 
buy  it  :  but  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Combe 
fM   HO  guineas,  who  bequeathed  it-  to  the 
university  of  Oxford.     The  background  of 
■Iman'a  Daughter' was  a  wood  near 
Oxford,   and    the    strawberries   which   the 
boy  is   ottering   to   the   labourer's 
•r  were  purchased  in  Co  vent  Garden 
ir  for  fi«.  tirf.   '  Mariana'  was  purchased 
Indus,  and   now  belongs   to   Mr. 
1.  F.  Makiua.    'The  Huguenot,*  the  figure? 
'litth   were   painted    from   Mr.  Arthur 
wards   General)  Lempriere  and   Miss 
).  was  bought  by  a.  dealer  named  White 
ru  a,  portrait  of  Miss 
li   G.  Koasettihand  the  scene 
■  painted    by  the  side  of  the  Ewell  at 
gaton.    For  "The    I'roxcrtbed   Royalist1 
the  ■  ell-known painter, 
*"  a  liyan  again  appearing  in'the  female 
v.  it-  o   little  wood  near 
'The  i  Irder  of  Release' 
i   figure  wu   pointed  from   Mrs. 


Ruskin,  who  wu  afterwards  to  become  his 

u  il'e.  During  these  yearn  Millais  wa 
to  spend  much  time  in  the  country  to  paint 
his  backgrounds,  lodging  at  farmhouses  and 
cottages,  in  company  with  his  brother,  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  and  Charles  Allston  Collins. 
Having  settled  upon  t.lie  piece  of  landscape 
he  meant  to  introduce,  he  would  paint  it 
day  by  day  with  exact,  fidelity  and  almost 
microscopic  minuteness.  Such  backgrounds, 
not  only  in  his  pictures,  hut  those  of  Holman 
Hunt  and  their  followers,  form  a  very  dis- 
tinct feature  of  the  strict 'Pre-Raphaelite' 
period.  For  literal  truth  to  nature's  own 
colours  and  rendering  of  intricate  dotail, 
those  by  Millais  stand  almost  alone,  espe- 
cially the  river  sceue  in  '  Ophelia.' 

All  this  time  Millais  was  fighting  hard  for 
his  new  principles  of  art,  and  suffered  much 
from  the  antagonism  of  critics,  dealers,  and 
others,  including  many  artists  of  the  older 
school  ;  but  he  managed  to  sell  his  pictures 
in  spite  of  all,  and  gradually  achieved  popu- 
larity also.  With  the  exhibition  of  -The 
Huguenot  'the  light  may  lie  said  to  have  been 
won,  as  far  at  least  as  the  public  were  con- 
cerned. Its  sentiment,  its  refinement  of  ex- 
pression, and  thorough  execution  appealed  to 
nearly  si)  who  saw  it.  Rut  Millais  and  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  cause  had  many  supporters 
and  sympathisers,  the  most  important  ol  whom 
was  John  Ruskin  [q.  v.  ijnppl. J,  who  expressed 
his  enthusiasm  in  tetters  to  the  'Times'  and 
in  hia  pamphlet  called  '  Pre-Rnphaelitism ' 
(1851).  Millais  first  met  Ruskin  in  this  year, 
and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  joined  by 
Ruskin  and  his  wife  at.  Wallington,  the  Tre- 
velyaus'  house  in  Northumberland,  and  went 
to  Scotland  with  them.  He  made  several 
architectural  designs  for  liuskin,  and  in 
1854  painted  a  portrait  of  him  standing  by 
the  river  Finla.es,  which  was  bought  by  Sir 
Thomas  Dyke  Acland  [<].  v.  Suppl.]  In  the. 
autumn  of  1853  lie  took  to  hunting  with 
John  Leech  [q.  v.],  and  in  November  of  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Uy  this  time  the  brother- 
hood, whose  meetings  had  always  been  few 
and  far  between,  had  died  a  natural  death, 
and  Millais  had  soon  to  lose  the  companion- 
ship of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  who  went  to 
Syria  in  February  1854.  In  this  year  Mil- 
lais did  not  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
but  in  1855  he  sent  three  pictures,  including 
'  The  Rescue,'  a  so'ii.-.  fV'un  ii  lire  in  a  modern 
town  house,  with  a  frantic  mother  seizing 
her  two  children  from  the  arms  of  a  fireman. 
This  was  painted  in  honour  of  brave  firemen, 
and  was  a  new  departure,  for  the  scene  was 
modem,  and  the  conception  was 
entirely  his  own.     The  mother  was  painted 
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from  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,  the  sister  of  Tom  ; '  Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford '  and '  The  Escape 

Hughesfq.  v.Suppl."1,  author  of  *Tom  Brown's  of  a  Heretic'    The  knight  is  old,  in  golden 

School  frays.'    Ruskin,  in  his  notes  on  the  armour,  mounted  on  a  clack  horse,  and  is 

principal  pictures  in  the  academy,  declared  it  bearing  with  him  two  poor  children  across 

to  be  '  the  only  great  picture  exhibited/  add-  the  river.     In  front  of  nim  a  girl  is  seated, 

ing  that  it  was  '  very  great/  and  that  '  the  and  a  boy  clings  to  him  from  behind.  Behind, 

".  element  is  in  it  to  the  full.'    In  the  under  a  brilliant  evening  sky,  is  a  landscape 


immortal 
great 


Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  Millais  was  composed  from  the  Bridge  of  Eden  and  the 

represented    by    '  The    Order  of   Release/  range  of  the  Ochills,  with  a  tower  painted 

4  Ophelia/  and'  'The  Return  of  the  Dove/  from  old  Elcho  Castle.    On  the  further  bank 

This  was  the  year  of  Leighton's  '  Cimabue/  are  two  nuns. 

and  the  two  painters  met  for  the  first  time.  The  comparative  freedom  with  which  he 

In  July  of  this  year  (1865)  Millais  married  was  now  painting  offended  Ruskin,  who  de- 

Euphemia  Chalmers,  the   eldest   daughter  voted  to  *  Sir  Isumbras '  several  pages  of  stern 

of  George  Gray  of  Bowerswell,  Perth,  who  reproof,  declaring,  in  his  '  Notes '  for  1857, 

had  obtained  a  decree  of  the  *  nullity'  of  that  the  change  in  the  artist's  manner  from 

her  marriage  with  John  Ruskin.    They  went  the  years  of  *  Ophelia '  and '  Mariana ' '  is  not 

to  live  at  Annat  Lodge,  near  Bowerswell.  only  Fall— it  is  Catastrophe.'    This  picture 

In  the  garden  of  this  residence  was  painted  was  very  cleverly  caricatured  in  a  lithograph 

the  celebrated  picture  of  *  Autumn  Leaves/  by  Mr. ?.  Sandys, in  which  the  horse  is  turned 

which  was  exhibited  in  I80O  with  '  Peace  to  a  donkey  branded  J.  R.,  the  knight  into 

Concluded,  1850/  '  The  Blind  Girl/  'L'En-  Millais,  while  Dante  Rossetti  and  Holman 

fant  du  Regiment/  and  a  'Portrait  of  a  Gen-  Hunt  take  the  places  of  the  girl  and  the 

tleman.'    '  Autumn  Leaves'  represents  four  boy.     '  Sir  Isumbras '  was  bought  by  Charles 

girls   heaping   up   dead   leaves  in  a  warm  Reade,  the  novelist,  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 

twilight  or  afterglow ;  '  Peace  Concluded/  a  sion  of  Mr.  R.  V.  Benson,  at  whose  request 

wounded   oilicer  and   his  wife,  with  their  the  artist  repainted  the  horse  and  its  trappings, 

children  playing  with    animals  out   of   a  Ruskin  was  equally  severe  on  '  The  escape 

Noah's   ark — a  cock,  a  bear,  a  lion,  and  a  of  the  Heretic'  on  account  of  its  subject 


and  '  Peace  Concluded ;'  indeed,  his  praise  of   which  were  exhibited  in  1859  (he  sent  no 


the  latter  was  extravagant.     Of  'Autumn  picture  to  the  academy  in  1858).  The  subject 

Leaves'  he   said  it    4  is  by  much  the  most  of  '  The  Vale  of  Rest '  (two  nuns  in  a  con- 

poetical  work  the  painter  has  yet  conceived,  vent  garden,  one  digging  a  grave)  had  oc- 

and  also,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  instance  curred  to  him  during  his  honeymoon,  and 

existing  of  a  perfectly  painted  twilight/  and  '  Apple  Blossoms '  was  commenced  in  I806. 

of  b'Uh  he  prophesied  that  they  would  '  rank  The  first  was  distinguished  by  its  impressive 

in  future   among  the  world's  best   master-  sentiment  and  the  background  of  oaks  and 

pieces/      'The   Blind   Girl'  contained  two  poplars  seen  against  an  evening  sky.     The 

figures— the     blind     girl     and     her     coin-  face   of  one  of  the  nuns  was  of  repellent 

panion,  a  younger  ffirl,  resting  on  a  bank  ugliness,  and  was  repainted  in  1862  from  a 

beside  a  common.     The  blind  girl,  with  red  Miss  Lane.  •  The  Vale  of  Rest '  is  now  in  the 

hair  and  a  concertina,  is  not  beautiful,  but  Tate  Gallery.     Both  pictures  were  painted 

the  group  is  pathetic  from  its  very  truth  and  at  Bowerswell.     In- '  Apple  Blossoms '  some 

simplicity.      The  background— one   of    the  beautiful  girls  are  sporting  in  an    orchard 

best  the  artist  ever  painted— represents  the  under   boughs    of    brilliant    apple  blossom, 

common  and  village  of  Icklesham,  near  Win-  painted  with  great  force  and  freedom.     The 

chelsea.  'L'Enfant  du  Regiment /now  called  central  figure  is  Miss  Georgiana  Moncrieff 

I  The  Random  Shot/  is  supposed  to  be  an.  (Lady  Dudley):  Lady  Forbes,  two  sisters-in- 

incident  in   the  French  Revolution,  and  re-  law,  "and  a  model  sat* for  the  others.    Ruskin 
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front  which  be  moved  to  7  Cromwell  Place, 
sington,  in  1862.     In  1860  he  ex- 
hibited 'The  Black  Br uns wicker,'  a  parting 

■  i  :i   uu    officer  end    his  limicee 
ittlfl  of  Waterloo.     The  officer 

.«  painted  from  aprirste  in  the  lib  guards, 
■  ■■  K;j  (■■  Dickens  i  Un. 

r  ..if  Cliarh-  Diek.  lis. 
m  U  leH  reflm  d  in  conception 
.  '.i'  love  scenes,  *  Tlie 
l'  and  ■  Proscribed  [loyalist,'  but  it 
i  painted  with  great  skill,  and  may  be 
i  to  terminate  the  period  of  transition 
n  hie  first  or  Pre-Raphaelite  manner,  and 
.  of  complete  I) read tli  and  freedom, 
r  chiuifpM  be&ldoa  I  but  of  style  begin  to 
mv  marked .  St  became  tew  sedulous 
in  his  search  fin  (objects,  lees  romantic  in 
h.i  feeling,  more  content  to  paint  the  life 
■bout  him.  without  drawing  much  upon  bis 
imagination,  or  even  his  faculty  for  refined 
Tbe  port  rait  element,  always 
n.Mger,  and  his 
family  furnished  road]  subjects  for  many 
picture*.  At  tbe  saiuu  lime  his  invention 
was    much    employed    in     illustration,    ee- 

■  i  Irbv  Farm,' 
,'  'The  Small  House  nt 

AUington.' ' Rachel  lUy,' and ' Phineas Finn,' 
v-i-ri  drawings, 

■  mage'  in  the 
Magazine.'     Trollope  waa  one  of 

nt    this  time  with  Thackeray, 

■     llins,    and   John    Leech.      From 

•  continually  employed 

■  ■  be  cut  Upon  w 1  for  Bradbury 

■     .v     lilncU-tt, 

■:..1i|l,Kld.-r,,tCo.,Daliiei 

Qsmbart,  Motor  (the  illustrated 

d  |.     He  was  one  of  the 

line  and   the  cleverest  of  all  tbe 

hook  illustrator*  of  thin  period, bo  celebrated 

for  iti  revival  of   woodcutting,  and  one  or 

from  his  designs  are  to  be  found 

;.   Week,'  'Tb.elJontb.i1l,"  Punch,' 

urtrated    London    News,'    -Good 

1  ■iiid.jn  Society,'  u )i 1 1  manv  books, 
'.  be  illustrated' 'Barry 
"ii  deluxe  of  Thackeray's 
'so  made  many  water-colour 
-.  He  wns  elected  a 
i  ■■  Among   the 

-..■  poetical  pic- 
..   wen    'The 
mans  leaving 
■ 

Ii  .-iilind    mid 

■    lioyh !  of 

:     ll^lll. 

t  from  Keats's  poem,    Tb 


E* 


his  wife,  and  tbe  moonlit  room  In  wlii'li 
'  her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees' 
i?  at  Knole  House,  Kent.  It  was  painted 
in  five  days  and  a  half,  in  December  18tU, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  his  works. 
belongB  to  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  K.A.  '  The 
Knight  Errant '  is  remarkable  from  the  tine 
execution  of  a  full-length  life-site  female 
figure,  the  only  one  lo  be  found  in  the 
artist's  works.  Of  tbe  others  the  most  suc- 
cessful, perhaps,  were  '  The  Evil  One  sowing 
Tares,'  a  version  in  oils  of  one  of  a  fine 
series  of  designs  for  '  Tbe  Parables  of  Our 
Lord,'  published  by  Bradbury  &  Eva  , 
Flood'  (a  child  carried  in  its  wooden  cradle 
down  the  swollen  streaml,  and  '  The  Boy- 
hood of  Raleigh,  in  which  two  boys  (his 
own  sons  Everett  and  George)  are  listening 
to  tbe  strange  tales  of  a  sailor  ret  urned  from 
the  Spanish  main.  Tbe  newest  element  in 
his  work  of  this  period  was  supplied  from  his 
own  nursery,  which  afforded  subjects  for 
many  very  popular  pictures,  like  '  My  First 
Sermon,'  -Mi  '  Sleeping,' 

'  Waking,' '  Sisters,' '  Tbe  First  Minuet,'  and 
■Tbe  Wolfs  Den.' 

Portraits  of  other  children  were  also 
among  his  greatest  successes,  like  'Leisure 
Hours,'  the  daughters  of  Sir  John  Pender 
with  a  bowl  of  goldfish,  and  'Miss  Xinn 
I^-hmrmn'  (Lady  Campbell).  Most  of  his 
pictures  were  now  single  figures,  with  more 
or  less  sent  iiuent.  Like 'Stella '  and  '  Vanessa,' 
•The  Gambler's  Wife,'  'The  Widow's  Mite,' 
and  'Swallow.  Swallow'  A  mote  important 
composition, '  Pilgrims  to  Si.  i'mil 
wicfi  pensioners  before   Nelson's  tomb"),  ap- 

Eealed  to  national  feeling.  Technically  bo 
ad  reached  full  maturity,  evidently  exulting 
in  his  command  over  his  materials  and  in- 
dulging occasionally  in  ■  rivalry  with  the 

■  ■  ..!'  V.l.uiiuer.,us  in"'  Vnnessa,' 
and  '  A  Souvenir  of  Velazquez,'  bis  diploma 
pi.iiiiv.  Belonging  to  this  period,  though 
not  exhibited  tiS  [871,  was  toe  grandest  of 
his  biblical  pictures  called  "Victory,  O 
**      holding 


Lord,' representing  Aaron  i 
up  tbe  hands  of  Moses 
lEvodiis  xvii.  12 1. 

While    at  work   no 
than  Millais,  but  no  r 

iiiiporliinee  of  long 
Every  year  he  mant 
country,  usually  in  Scotland,  where  he  could 
indulge  bis  love  of  shooting  ami  salmon 
fishing.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  bis  pure  land- 
.ii.no  painted  then,    in  I  Sfifl  be 

tnoklle'  manse  at  Urig-o'-Turk  in  Glenfinlas, 
,'iud  in  1860  Mi'-  shooting  of  Kincroig,  Iu- 
vemeas-shire,  with  Colonel  Aitkin.    In  1865 


ling 
:i  the  top  of  the  hill 

mo  worked  harder 
e  enjoyed  his  holi- 
e  convinced  of  the 
id  thorough  ODNi 
j  months  i"    *"" 
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he  was  shooting  with  Sir  William  Harcourt 
near  Inverary,  and  afterwards  visited  Flo- 
rence and  Italy  in  company  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  his  wife,  and  in  1868  he  was 
shooting  again  with  Sir  William  and  with 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and  went  with  Mr. 
Frith  to  Paris,  where  they  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Rosa  Bonheur. 

*  Chill  October/  his  first  exhibited  pure 
landscape,  afterwards  bought  by  Lord 
Armstrong,  was  at  the  academy  in  1871, 
and  was  painted  in  the  open  air  from  a 
backwater  of  the  Toy  just  below  Kin- 
fauns,  near  Perth.  It  was  followed  by 
'Scotch  Firs'  and  'Winter  Fuel/  painted 
in  1874, 'The  Fringe  of  the  Moor'  (1875), 
'  Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away'  and  'The 
Sound  of  many  Waters'  (1876),  all  of 
which  were  equally  remarkable  for  their 
truth  to  nature  and  fine  execution,  but  they 
were  without  the  pathetic  sentiment  of 
'Chill  October.'  It  was  to  portrait  and 
landscape  that  he  devoted  himself  mainly 
after  1870,  and  to  single  figures  of  children 
and  pretty  girls  under  fancv  titles  like 
'  Cherry  Ripe/  '  Little  Miss  Muffet,'  ' Cuc- 
koo/ 'Pomona/  'Olivia/  and  many  more 
which  were  very  popular  in  engravings 
and  in  coloured  prints  for  the  illustrated 
newspapers.  None  of  these  paintings  were 
perhaps  more  beautiful  or  popular  than 
'Sweetest  ores  were  ever  seen/  'Caller 
llerrin'/  and  'Cinderella/  for  which  Miss 
J  teat  rice  Buxton  sat.  Inspired  by  a  stronger 
sentiment  were  'The  North- West  Passage' 
<1«74),  'The  Princes  in  the  Tower'  (1878), 
\  The  Princess  Elizabeth  '  (1879),  and  two 
illustrations  of  Scott,  'EfUe  Deans'  and 
'  The  Master  of  Kavenswood/  painted  for 
Messrs.  Agnew  in  1877  and  1878.  'The 
North- West  Passage'  represents  a  deter- 
mined old  mariner  (a  portrait  of  Edward 
John  Trelawny  [q.v.])  in  a  room  overlooking 
the  sea  and  strewn  with  charts.  He 
listens  to  a  young  woman  who  is  reading 
some  tale  of  Arctic  exploration.  The  artist 
never  painted  a  finer  head  than  that  of  the 
sailor,  and  the  execution  throughout  is  so 
line  that  the  picture  is  regarded  by  some  as 
his  masterpiece.  '  A  Yeoman  of  the  Guard ' 
(1877),  with  his  age-worn  face  and  uniform 
of  scarlet  and  gold,  is  as  strong  in  character, 
and  perhaps  the  artist's  most  splendid  effort 
as  a  colourist.  It  was,  however,  as  a  por- 
trait painter  that  he  added  most  to  his  great 
reputation  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life.  Among  his  most  cele- 
brated sitters  were  the  Marauises  of  Salis- 
bury. Hartington  (Duke  ot  Devonshire), 
and  Lome  (Duke  of  Argyll),  the  Earls  of 
Shaftesbury,    Beaconsfield,  and    Rosebery, 


Lord  Tennyson,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  John 
Bright,  Sir  Charles  Russell  (Lord  Russell 
of  Killowen),  Cardinal  Newman,  George 
Grote,  Sir  William  Sterndale  Bennett,  Sir 
James  Paget,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Wilkie  Collins,  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
J.  C.  Hook,  R.A.,  and  Du  Maurier,  one  of 
the  most  intimate  of  all  his  friends.  All 
these  portraits  are  lifelike  and  powerful, 
giving  the  very  presence  of  the  originals, 
and  inspiring  even  their  clothes  with  indi- 
viduality, lie  was  never  more  successful 
than  in  realising  the  grand  head  and  keen 
expression  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  whom  he 
painted  in  1879, 1885,  and  1890.  He  drew 
Charles  Dickens  after  his  death.  He  was  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  Gladstone,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  indeed  with 
nearly  all  his  sitters. 

Among  his  best  portraits  of  ladies  may  be 
mentioned  '  Hearts  are  Trumps '  (the  tnree 
Misses  Armstrong),  Mrs.  Coventry  Patmore, 
Mrs.  Bischoffsheim,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Myers,  Mrs. 
Stibbard  (his  wife's  sister),  Mrs.  Jopling, 
the  Duchess  of  Westminster,  and  Lady  * 
Campbell.  To  his  portraits  of  children 
already  mentioned  may  be  added  Miss  Do- 
rothy TThorpe,  Lady  Peggy  Primrose  (after- 
wards Countess  of  Crewe),  and  the  Princess 
Marie  of  Edinburgh,  which  belonged  to  Queen 
Victoria. 

In  1875  Millais  took  a  trip  to  Holland 
with  some  of  his  wife's  family,  and  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  masterpieces  of 
Rembrandt,  Franz  Hals,  and  Van  der  Heist. 
In  1878  Millais  was  represented  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  by 'Chill  October,'  'A  Yeoman 
of  the  Guard,'  '  Madam  Bischoffsheim,' 
'  Ilearts  are  Trumps,'  and  '  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,'  which  greatly  increased  his 
reputation  in  France,  and  he  was  made  an 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In  this 
year  came  the  greatest  sorrow  of  his  life  in 
the  loss  of  his  second  son,  George,  who  had 
nearly  completed  his  twenty-first  year.  In 
1879  he  left  Cromwell  Place  for  a  house 
built  for  him  at  Palace  Gate  from  the  de- 
signs of  Philip  Charles  Hardwick,  where  he 
remained  till  he  died.  In  1880  he  painted 
his  own  portrait  for  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at 
Florence.  He  still  paid  his  annual  visit  to 
Scotland,  and  in  1881  took  a  house  at 
Murthly,  Little  Dunkeld,  Perthshire,  with 
good  fishing  and  shooting.  At  Murthly  or 
its  neighbourhood  all  his  other  landscapes 
were  painted:  'Murthly  Moss,'  'Murthly 
Water,' '  Dew-drenched  Furze,'  '  Lingering 
Autumn,'  and  others.  In  1881  a  small  ex- 
hibition of  his  pictures  was  held  by  the  Fine 
Art  Society.  On  16  July  1885,  at  Glad- 
stone's suggestion,  he  was  created  a  baronet, 


long  his  other  honours  were  honorary 
rsities  of  Onford  (9  June 
1 1  and  Durham.  He  was  an  associate  of 
lbs  Institute  of  France,  an  honorary  member 
:■(  the  Royal  Scottish  and  Royal  Hibernian 
academirg,  *  member  of  the  academies  of 
Vic ms*,  Relgiuin,  Antwerp,  and  of  St.  Luke, 
Rome,  and  Snn  Fernando,  Madrid ;  was  an 
officer  of  the  order  of  Leopold,  of  the  order 
of  St.  MuxrioB,  and  of  the  Prussian  order, 
Uerite.'  In  1883  a  large  collec- 
ttil   works   was   exhibited   at    the 

in  MH1  hi--  Ltiu;ine\  nf  M>irt  lily  expired, 
and  tn'  took  a  shooting  with  residence  at 
Kewraill,  which  was  burnt  down  in  January 
at  this  time  his  health  began  to 
fail.  After  a  bad  attack  of  influenza  he 
was  troubled  with  a  swelling  in  his  throat, 
and   suffered   much   from   depression,      lie 

.      :      !;■■     I'lllll'l. 

and  executed  with  enjoyment  several  pic- 
tuna,  including  'St.  Stephen,'  *A  Disci- 
.1  ■  Speak  !  Speak  f '  which  was  piir- 
out  of  ttie  Cliantrey  bequest.  The 
■rt raits  of  Mr.  John  Hare  the 
r  Richard  Quuin  also  belong  to 
last  years.  The  last  subject  pictureexhi- 
iii  was  'The  Forerunner'  (St. 
IWptist),  which  was  painted  as  well  as 
though  somewhat  trivial  in  motive. 

aaeqnenca  of  the  illness  of 

fniideot,    Sir    Frederic    (afterwards 

)  Leigbton  [q.  v.  Suppl.J,  he  was  called 

to  preside  at  the  Royal  Academy  ban- 

a   task   be  accomplished  with  great 

liv,  owing  to  th"   weakness  of  his 

1  'ii  tin-  death  of  Lord  Leighton,  on 

2-/ .Ian.  l(*Wt,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to 

succeed  him  in   the  presidential  chair,  but 

be   did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  honour. 

He  gradually  failed,  and  died  of  cancer  in 

at  mi  18  Aug.  loFJfi,  and  was  buried 

in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  20th.    lie  left 

a   widow  and   six   children;   Lady  Millais 

23  Dec.  1897  of  the  same  disease ; 

a   pencil   drawing   hy   herself  of    Millais's 

portrait  of  fcn  ia  given  in  Millais's  'Life,'  i. 

another  portrait  of  her  drawn  by 

Mr.  Q.  F.  Watts,  S.A.,  is  the  frontispiece  of 

id    ■. i;i  .       M  illais's   eldest  son 

.  i-,i  did  ruth.;  baronetcy, 

died  oil  7  Bept.  1897.     The  present  baronet 

Millais,SOn  of  the  second 

funding  the  opposition  he  had  to 
conquer  as  a  Pre-Raphaelite,  Millais': 
waa  on-  .  ius  sueci 

[T--pcri ly,  and  perhaps  there  ia  no  greatei 
ii    the  numbei 
lovtr  a  hundred)  of  his  pictures  which  wen 


separately  engraved  on  steel.      The  y 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  1 
entirely  devoted  to  his  works. 

It  is  too  early  to  fix  precisely  the  position 
of  Millais  as  an  artist,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  nua  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  thut  he  did 
more  than  any  other  of  his  gcneraiion  to 
infuse  a  new  and  healthy  life  into  lirili'U 
art.  There  was  nothing  of  the  idealist  or 
visionary  in  his  designs,  and  he  had  not  a 
great  iixtavhial  ion  :  but  lie  could  paint  what 
he  saw  with  a  force  and  a  truth  which  Intva 
seldom  been  eice lied,  and  his  intense  love 
of  nature  and  of  his  kind  tilled  his  work 
with  life  and  poetry. 

As  a  man  Millais  waa  frank,  manly,  and 
genial,  not  over-refined,  hut  devoid  of  affec- 
tation. Though  of  no  great  intellectual 
power,  ho  had  a  strong  fund  of  common 
aense,  and,  if  not  a  great  reader,  was  fond  of 
poetry  (especially  Tenny-on  find  Keats),  of 
the  best  fiction,  and  of  books  of  travel,  aud 
he  could  write  graceful  and  humorous 
verses.  In  manner  and  appearance  he  re- 
sembled a  country  gentleman  rather  than 
an  artist.  Ho  was  devoted  to  his  art,  but 
not  blind  to  the  advantages  of  success  and 
prosperity.  Ho  was  the  life  of  his  own 
family,  and  regarded  with  affection  by  a 
very  large  and  distinguished  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance; but  he  did  not  cure  for  ordinary 
social  gatherings,  and  preferred  to  spend  his 
evenings  at  the  Garricli  Club,  where  he  was 
sure  to  meet  a  number  of  congenial  friends. 
In  person  he  was  very  handsome,  his  face 
(which  in  his  youth  Rossetti  described  aa 
that  ol  an  angel)  retained  great  beauty 
throughout  life,  and  his  figure  grew  well- 
knit  and  strong.  His  fine  presence  and 
cheery  voice  made  themselves  felt  wherever 
he  went,  and  there  were  few  who  knew  him 
well  who  would  not  echo  the  words  of  Sir 
George  Reid,  P.R.S.A.,  who  wrote  of  him  as 
'  one  of  the  kindest,  noblest,  most  beautiful 
and  lovable  men  lever  knew  or  ever  hope  to 

Besides  the  portrait  of  Millais  which  was 
painted  by  himnelf  for  the  Uliizi  Gallery, 
there  are  portraits  of  him  by  John  1'hilip 
in  1841,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  in 
1871,  and  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  ban.,  in 
1881.  These,  with  sketches  of  him  by  his 
brother,  W.  H.  Millais,  John  Leech,  and 
others,  are  reproduced  in  J.  G.  Millais's  '  Life 
and  Letters' (!Mr,i|, 

The  following  works  of  Millais  are  to  be 
found   in  public   galleries.     Nnii 
lery,  Trafalgar  Square:  'Portrait   of   ff.  K 
Gladstone'  (1879)  and  'A  Tool i  of  tha 

Guard.'     National    Hull 
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1  Ophelia/  '  Tlie  Vale  of  Rest/  l  The  Knight 
Kirant/  'The  North- West  Passage/' Mercy/ 
'  St.  Bartholomew's  Dav,  1572/  '  Saint  Ste- 
phen/ '  A  Disciple/  '  Speak  !  Speak/  '  The 
Order  of  Release,  1 746,  and  '  The  Boyhood 
of  Raleigh.'  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum : 
'  Pizarro  seizing  the  Inca  of  Peru  '  and '  Lord 
Lytton.'  The  National  Portrait  Gallery: 
'  Lord  Beaconsfield,' 'Thomas  Carlyle/ ' Wil- 
kie  Collins/  and'  Ijeech.'  Oxford  University 
Gallery  :  '  The  Return  of  the  Dove  '  and '  Por- 
trait of  Thomas  Combe.'  Manchester  Cor- 
poration Gallery:  'Autumn  Leaves/  'A 
Flood/  'Victory,  O  Lord/  'Winter  Fuel/ 
and  '  Bishop  Fraser.'  Birmingham  Art  Gal- 
lery :  'The  Huguenot '  (1856), '  The  Widow's  ! 
Mite/  and  '  The  Blind  Girl.'  Holloway  Col- 
lege :  '  Princes  in  the  Tower '  and  '  Princess 
Elizabeth.'  Liverpool  Art  Gallery :  '  Isa- 
bella/ '  The  First  Minuet/  and  'The  Martyr 
of  the  Sohvay.'  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital : 
'Sir  James  Paget'  and  'Luther  Holden.' 
University  of  London:  'George  Grote.' 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society:  'Lord 
Shaftesbury.'  University  of  Glasgow :  '  Dr. 
Cuird.'  Corporation  of  Oldham :  '  T.  O.  Bar- 
low, R.A.' 

("Lite  &i\  by  J.  G.  Millais,  1899  ;  Art  Annual, 
18HG  (memoir  by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong)  ;  Cut. 
of  (iroM'iiior  Gallery,  Summer  Exhibition,  1886 
(F.  0.  Siophi'iis) ;  Chambers's  Kncyi'loptcdi.i  (art. 
*  Pre- Raphael  it  is:n\  by  W.'ITolman  Hunt);  Koval  j 
Academy  Cat..  Winter.  18i>8:  Cat,  of  Fine  Art  , 
Society,  1881  (A.  l^ang);  Hritish  Contemporary 
Artists;  Pre-Kaphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters,  ed.  I 
W.  M.  Unssetti ;  Cat.  National  Gallery  of  British  I 
Art  ;  Spit'liiian's  .Millais  and  his  Works;  SirW.  B.  i 
Richmond  Vi  Lcighton.  Millais,  iNcc. ;  J.  H.  Payne's  i 
The  Lineage  and  Pedigree  of  the  Family  of  1 
Millais;  Kuskin's  Notes  on  Koval  Academy  , 
Kxhilitions,  Pre-Raphaclitism,  and  Modern 
Paint rrs;  Autobiographical  NoU's  of  William  i 
Bell  Scott;  Memoirs  nf  Coventry  Pat  more ;  | 
Krith's  Korninisceneos.]  C.  M. 

MILLIGAN,  WILLIAM   (1821-1898),  ' 
Scottish  divine,  was  horn  at  Edinburgh  on 
1.")  March  1S21,  the  eldest  «^t"  seven  children  ' 
of  tin1  liev.  George  Milligan  and  his  wife, 
Janet    Fraser.      Hi?  father,  a  lieentiate  of! 
the  ebureb   of  Scotland,  was  then  engaged  ' 
in   teaching    at    Edinburgh,  and    Milligan 
was  M*nt  to  the  high  school,  where  he  was  ! 
<lux  of  his  cla-«.     In  lS.'W,  when  his  father 
became  minister  of  the  Fifeshire  parish  of  , 
Elie,  he  was  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  . 
pari>h   school   of  Kileonquhar,  and  thence  , 
proei'i-ded  in   ls.'l">  to  the  university  of  St.  ■ 
Andrews.     Though  only  fourteen  years  of  i 
aire,  he  earned  from   that    day,  by  private 
teaching,  as  much  as  paid  his  class-fees,  much 
to  his  parents'  relief,  for  Elie  was  a  '  small  J 


living.'  Graduating  M.A.  in  1889,  and  de- 
voting himself  to  the  ministry,  he  took  his 
divinity  course  partly  at  St.  Andrews  and 
partly  at  Edinburgh,  and  for  a  time  he  was 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  Sir  George  Suttie  of 
Prestongrange.  During  the  disruption  con- 
troversy of  1843  Milligan  adhered  to  the 
church  of  Scotland.  He  wrote  to  his  father 
that  he  was  resolved  to  *  remain  in  .  .  .  and 
lend  any  aid  he  could  to  those  who  are  ready 
to  unite  in  building  up,  on  principles  agree- 
able to  the  word  of  God,  the  old  church  of 
Scotland.'  He  was  at  this  time  assistant 
to  Robert  Swan,  minister  at  Abercrombie ; 
next  year  he  was  presented  to  the  Fifeshire 
parish  of  Cameron  and  ordained. 

In  1845  his  health  gave  cause  for  anxiety, 
and  he  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  for  a 
year,  which  he  spent  in  Germany,  studying 
at  Halle.  He  mado  the  acquaintance,  among 
others,  of  Neander,  in  whom  he  found  a 
kindred  spirit.  Promoted  in  1850  to  the 
more  important  parish  of  Kilconquhar,  he 
married,  in  1859,  Annie  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  David  Macbeth  Moir  [q.  v.]  ;  and  in  1860 
he  was  appointed  first  professor  of  biblical 
criticism  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen.  He 
worked  hard  ;  but  his  liberal  politics  and 
mild  broad-church  views  were  not  congenial 
to  many  of  his  colleagues,  and  his  amiability 
concealed  from  his  students  the  real  strength 
of  his  character.  Nevertheless  his  power  and 
influence  grew,  and  in  1870  he  joined  the 
company  formed  for  the  revision  of  the  Eng- 
lish New  Testament.  From  that  time  on- 
ward ho  was.  a  prolific  writer,  nis  style, 
prolix  at  first,  became  pure  and  graceful,  and 
in  such  works  as  those  on  the  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  and  on  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  he  took  a  foremost 
place  among  British  theologians.  In  the 
church  courts,  too,  his  rise  was  steady.  In 
1872  he  was  sent,  together  with  the  Kev.  J. 
Marshall  Lang  (now  Principal  Lang)  as  a 
representative  from  the  general  assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  to  the  assembly  of 
the  presbyterian  church  in  the  United 
States ;  in  187o  he  was  elected  depute-clerk 
of  the  general  assembly  ;  and  in  1886  he  suc- 
ceeded Principal  John  Tulloch  [q.  v.]  as 
principal  clerk. 

Already  in  1882,  partly  in  recognition  of 
his  work  as  a  New  Testament  reviser,  he 
had  been  elevated  to  the  moderator's  chair. 
His  address  on  the  occasion  was  notable 
for  its  declaration  that,  in  any  scheme  for 
church  reunion  in  Scotland,  "the  Scottish 
episcopalians  must  be  considered ;  while  its 
enunciation  of  doctrine  concerning  the 
church  called  forth  the  warm  approval  of 
Canon    Liddon    [q.    v.],    who    wrote  and 
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thanked  him  for  it.  Although  in  his  earlier 
days  his  humanitarian  feelings,  and  his  en- 
thusiasm for  liberty  and  progress,  had  allied 
him  with  those  who  were  then  called  broad 
churchmen,  Milligan  did  not  have  at  any 
period  of  his  career  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  the  disregard  for  doctrine  which  has 
sometimes  marked  the  members  of  that  school. 
Ultimately  he  ranged  himself  with  high 
churchmen,  being,  he  declared,  impelled  to 
join  them  by  increased  study  of  the  New 
Testament.    His  doctrine  of  the  church  he 

fathered  for  himself  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
phesians,  on  which  he  had  contributed  an 
important  article  to  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
'Encyclopaedia  Britannica.'  His  views  on 
the  importance  of  dogma  and  on  the  sacra- 
ments ne  learned,  as  he  believed,  from  St. 
John,  of  whose  writings  he  was  a  lifelong 
student  and  diligent  expositor.  This  develop- 
ment of  his  opinions  in  no  way  limited  his 
width  of  sympathy,  nor  did  it  interfere  with 
the  friendly  intercourse,  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  social,  that  he  had  been  wont  to  hold 
with  nonconformists — with  Wesley ans  like 
Dr.  W.  F.  Moulton  [q.  v.  Supnl.],  or  with 
independents  like  Principal  Fairbairn.  He 
had  oeen  a  member  for  years  of  the  Church 
Service  Society.  In  1892,  when  the  Scottish 
Church  Society  was  constituted  '  to  defend 
and  advance  catholic  doctrine  as  set  forth 
in  the  ancient  creeds,  and  embodied  in  the 
standards  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  &c.,' 
he  took  an  important  part  in  its  formation, 
and  accepted  office  as  its  first  president. 
The  last  letter  he  wrote  from  his  death-bed 
was  to  the  first  conference  of  this  society, 
then  being  held  in  Glasgow.  A  few  days 
previously  he  had  said  that  the  greatest  need 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  was  the  restoration 
of  a  weekly  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 

Milligan  was  keenly  interested  in  social 
and  especially  in  educational  questions.  In 
1888  he  went  to  Germany  to  inquire  about 
technical  education  and  continuation  schools 
in  that  country ;  and  the  next  year  he 
visited  Sweden  to  see  the  working  of  the 
Gottenburg  licensing  system.  In  Aberdeen 
he  was  an  active  philanthropist ;  and  all 
over  Scotland  his  services  as  a  preacher 
were  in  much  request. 

When  on  the  eve  of  retiring  from  his 
chair  at  Aberdeen  owing  mainly  to  failing 
eyesight,  Milligan  was  suddenly  seized  with 
illness  which  soon  proved  fatal.  He  died 
at  Edinburgh  on  11  Dec.  1893.  His  wife,  by 
whom  he  left  issue,  survived  him.  He  left 
unfinished  a  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  forbade  the  publication  of  the 
parts  he  had  written ;  some  of  his  notes, 
nowever,  have  been  used  in  a  work  on  the 


same  subject,  since  published  by  his  eldest 
son,  the  Kev.  George  Milligan. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Milligan  by  Sir 
George  Reid,  P.R.S.A.,  at  King's  College, 
Old  Aberdeen  (one  of  the  artist's  happiest 
likenesses).  In  1898  an  altar-table,  bearing 
an  inscription  from  the  pen  of  his  friend 
and  colleague,  Principal  Sir  William  Geddes 
[q.  v.  Suppl.],  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  College  Chapel,  Old  Aberdeen. 

Milligan's  literary  productiveness  began 
in  1855,  when  he  contributed  the  first  of  a 
series  of  papers  to  Kitto's  '  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature.'  In  1857  he  addressed  a 
'  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  on  the  Edu- 
cation Question.'  *  The  Decalogue  and  the 
Lord's  Day '  (1806)  was  evoked  by  the  con- 
troversy stirred  in  Scotland  bv  a  speech  of 
Dr.  Norman  MacLeod's  (1812-1872)  [q.  v.], 
as  his  'Words  of  the  New  Testament'  (1873) 
— written  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Roberts — 
belonged  to  the  literature  of  New  Testa- 
ment revision.  In  1 878  appeared  a  volume  on 
the  •  Higher  Education  of  Women ; '  and  the 
next  year  he  contributed  to  the  'Encyclopaedia 
Britannica'  his  important  article  on  the 
'Epistle  to  the  Epnesians.'  'The  Resur- 
rection of  our  Lord  '  and  his  '  Commentary 
on  St.  John*  (in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Moul- 
ton) (1882),  his '  Commentary  on  the  Revela- 
tion' (1883),  his  'Discussions  on  the  Apo- 
calypse '  (1883),  his  'Baird  Lectures  on  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John'  (1886),  'Elijah' 
(1887),  'The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead' 
(1890),  'The  Ascension  and  Heavenly 
Priesthood  of  our  Lord,'  and  his  presidential 
address  on  the  'Aims  of  the  Scottish  Church 
Society*  (1892),  were  all  productions  of  his 
ripened  powers.  Besides  these  he  contri- 
buted many  articles  to  periodicals.  His  last 
article  was  a  notice  '  In  Memoriam'  of  Dr. 
Hort,  which  appeared  in  the  '  Expository 
Times' (1893). 

[In  Memoriam,  a  memoir  drawn  up  for  his 
family  by  his  Wife.  Aberdeen,  1894;  Aurora; 
Borealos,  Aberdeen,  1809  ;  private  information  ; 
personal  recollect  ionn.]  J.  C. 

MILLS,  Sir  CHARLES  (182o-l«)5), 
first  agent-general  for  the  Capo  Colon v,  was 
born  in  18*25  at  Ischl,  Hungary,  unci  edu- 
cated chiefly  at  Bonn.  On  1  Feb.  18-1,3  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  O^th  regiment, 
and  went  to  China,  where  he  very  soon  at- 
tracted some  notice,  was  made  staff  clerk  in 
the  adjutant -general's  office,  and  excused  or- 
dinary duty.  He  seems  to  have  readily  mixed 
and  become  well  known  in  the  general  so- 
ciety of  the  station,  though  nominally  only 
•  Corporal  Mills.'  When  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  India  in  1848,  he  was  offered  a 
clerkship  in  the  consular  service,  but  pre- 
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ferred  to  go  into  active  military  service.  He 
was  accordingly  with  his  regiment  through 
the  Punjab  campaign,  and  was  present  in  1849 
at  Chillianwallah,  where  he  was  wounded. 
He  received  the  medal.  On  6  June  1851  he 
received  a  commission  as  ensign  in  the  98th 
regiment,  became  adjutant  on  17  June  1851, 
and  on  22  Nov.  1854  was  promoted  lieutenant 
in  the  50th  foot. 

Mills,  having  returned  home  with  his  regi- 
ment, became,  in  1855,  brigade-major  under 
General  Woolridge,  who  was  charged  with 
the  formation  of  a  camp  of  instruction  for  the 
German  legion  at  the  Crimea,  and  went  to 
the  seat  of  war  with  the  legion  under  Sir 
Henry  Storks  [q.v.]  During  this  war  he 
gained  special  credit  for  his  share  in  sup- 
pressing an  attempt  at  mutiny  among  some 
of  the  Turkish  troops.  He  received  the  order 
of  the  Medjidie. 

At  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  when 
the  German  legion  was  disbanded,  it  was 
proposed  to  make  a  military  settlement  of 
Germans  on  the  eastern  border  of  British 
KafTraria.  Mills,  who  now  left  the  army,  was 
selected  as  officer  in  charge  of  the  settle- 
ment ;  he  arrived  at  Cape  Town  in  January 
1858,  and  became  successively  sheriff  of  King- 
williamsto  wn  and  secret  ary  to  the  government 
of  Kaffraria.  He  had  brought  out  three  thou- 
sand men,  who  prospered  almost  without 
exception;  he  has  himself  stated  that  for 
seven  years  he  was  their  *  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend/  and  looked  upon  this  as  the  most 
successful  work  of  his  life,  lie  had  intended 
writing  an  account  of  the  settlement,  but 
never  did  so. 

In  1H65,  when  Kaffraria  was  incorporated 
with  the  Cape  Colony,  Mills  retired  on  a  pen- 
sion. Subsequently",  in  18(56,  he  was  elected 
to  represent  kingwilliamstown  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  Cape,  where  he  supported  the 
government,  opposing  the  party  which  at 
that  time  demanded  responsible  government. 
Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  who 
was  then  governor,  eventually  persuaded 
him  to  resign  political  life  and  enter  the 
colonial  service,  and  in  1867  appointed  him 
chief  clerk  for  finance  in  the  colonial  secre- 
tary's office.  In  1872  he  became  permanent 
under-secretary  in  the  same  office  when  self- 
government  was  conferred  on  the  colony; 
in  this  capacity  he  rendered  considerable 
service  in  organising  the  Cape  civil  service. 
In  1880  he  was  sent  to  London  to  arrange 
as  to  the  adjustment  of  expenditure  on  the 
Zulu  war.  When  in  1882  the  Cape  govern- 
ment decided  to  have  an  agent-general  of 
their  own  in  London,  Mills  was  at  once 
selected  for  the  position,  which  he  took  up 
in  October  1882. 


As  agent-general  Mills  was  a  familiar 
and  popular  figure  at  all  functions  in  which 
the  colonies  were  interested.  In  1886  he 
was  executive  commissioner  for  the  Cape  at 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition.  In  1887 
he  was  delegate  for  the  Cape  at  the  colonial 
conference.  In  1894  he  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Cape  at  the  intercolonial  con- 
ference at  Ottawa,  and  this  was  his  last 
special  service.  He  died  at  110  Victoria 
Street,  London,  on  31  March  1895,  and  was 
buried  at  Highgate  cemetery.  He  had  been 
made  C.M.G.  in  1878,  K.C.M.G.  in  1885, 
and  C.B.  in  1886.  He  was  a  governor  of  the 
Imperial  Institute. 

Mills  was  in  later  years  stoud  and  florid, 
very  cheery  in  manner,  and  fond  of  society. 
He  was  always  reckoned  businesslike  and 
capable ;  at  times  working  exceedingly  hard, 
as  when  he  stayed  almost  continuously  in 
the  colonial  secretary's  office  for  over  three 
months  in  1872.  There  are  portraits  of  him 
in  the  colonial  secretary's  office,  and  in  the 
Civil  Service  Club,  at  Cape  Town. 

[Times,  1  April  1895 ;  Capo  Times,  2  April 
1 895 ;  Cape  (weekly)  Argus,  3  April  1 895,  p.  5 ; 
Cape  Illustrated  Magazine,  April  1895 ;  Army 
Libts,  1850-8.]  C.  A.  H. 

MILNE,  Sib  ALEXANDER,  first  baro- 
net (1806-1890),  admiral  of  the  fleet,  second 
eon  of  Sir  David  Milne  [q.v.],  was  born  on 
10  Nov.  180(5.  In  February  1817  he  en- 
tered the  Koyal  Naval  College,  and  in  1819 
first  went  afloat  in  the  Leander,  his  fathers 
flagship  on  the  North  American  station.  He 
afterwards  served  in  the  Conway  with  Cap- 
tain Basil  Hall  [q.  v.],  in  the  Albion  with 
Sir  William  iloste  [q.  v.],  and  in  the 
Ganges,  flagship  of  Sir  Robert  Waller 
Otway  [q.  vA  on  the  South  American 
station.  In  June  1827  he  was  appointed 
acting-lieutenant  of  the  Cadmus  brig  on  the 
Brazilian  station,  his  commission  being  con- 
firmed on  8  Sept.  In  1830  the  brig  returned 
to  England,  and  Milne  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commander,  25  Nov.  In  December 
1836  he  commissioned  the  Snake  sloop  for 
service  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  in  No- 
vember and  December  1837,  he  captured  two 
slavers,  having  on  board  an  aggregate  of  665 
slaves.  He  was  promoted,  30  Jan.  1839, 
to  be  captain  of  the  Crocodile,  in  which, 
and  later  on  in  the  Cleopatra,  he  continued 
in  the  West  Indies  or  on  the  coast  of  North 
America,  and  in  charge  of  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries,  till  November}  1841.  From 
April  1842  to  April  1845  he  was  his 
father's  flag  captain  at  Devonport ;  and  from 
October  1846  to  December  1847  flag  captain 
to  Sir  Charles  Ogle  at  Portsmouth.    For 
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|  to  the  queen.  The  presentation,  of  silver 
!:  Britannia,  «  first-rate  ship  of 
wax  in  1837,  and  of  the  Victoria,  a  first- 
eltti  battleship  of  L887,  was  actually  made  at 
Windsor  on  22  Nov,  1888.  During  his  later 
years  he  resided  principally  at  Inveresk 
House,  Musselburgh,  and  there  he  died,  in 
consequence  of  a  chill  followed  bv  pneu- 
moniu,  on  29  Dec.  1896.  He  married  in 
1850,  Euphesu*,  daughter  of  Archibald 
Cochran  of  Ashkirk,  Roxburghshire,  nnd  by 
her  (who  died  on  1  Oct.  1889)  loft  issue,  be- 
mi].-.  two  daughter*,  one  Son,  Archibald 
Berkeley  Milne,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  who 
succi.-edi'il  to  the  baronetcy. 

[O'Byrne's  Bar.  Biogr.  Diet. ;  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Time  (1893]:  Times,  SO  Dee, 
Itiilti;  Bnrke'n  Pet-rage  and  Baronetage  :  Navy 
List-.]  .1.  K.  L.  * 

MITCHELL,  A  LEX  A  NDERFERRIER 
(1S22-189VI), Scottish  eccleeiutica]  historian, 
horn  at  Brechin  on  10  Sept.  1822,  was  son  of 
David  Mitchell,  convener  of  local  guilds,  and 
bis  wife  Eliinhci  li.dunc/htcr  of  .lames  Ferrier 
of  Broadmyre.  After  being  educated  at- 
lirccliio  yrnraraar  school,  he  proceeded  in 
1837  to  St.  Mary's  College,  St,  Andrews, 
winning  an  entrance  bursary  in  classics. 
He  graduated  M.A.  in  1841,  and  in  1H44  was 
licensed  to  nrench.  After  acting  as  assistant 
to  the  ministers  at  Meigle  and  Dundee,  he 
was  in  1847  ordained  by  Meigl..  umeuylo? 
to  the  charge  of  Dunnicheti.  Adhering  to 
the  established  church  during  the  secession 
movement,  ho  became  in  1848  a  metnbet  of 
the  general  assembly.  Tn  the  aaine  year, 
when  only  twenty-six,  lie  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  St.  Mary's  College, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Scotland  a  scientific  method  of  teaching 
Hebrew.  As  convener  from  185B  to  1875 
of  the  committee  of  the  mission  to  the  Jews, 
Mitchell  did  much  to  develop  missions  in 
the  Levant, which  he  visited  himself  in  1857. 
His  main  interests  lay.  however,  in  Scottish 
I'ccb'sin.sticiil  history,  and  in  1868  he  suc- 
ceeded John  Cook  as  professor  of  divinity 
and  ecclesiastical  history  in  Si,  Marv's 
College. 

Mitchell  held  his  chair  for  twenty-si  x 
years,  and  during  that  period  published  ■ 
number  of  valuable  works  on  Seottith 
ecclesiastical  history.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Scottish  Historical  and  Text 
Societies,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
general  councils  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance, 
attending  tbe  meeting  at  Philadelphia  in 
1880.  Tn  1885  he  was  elected  moderator  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  and  the  address  be 
delivered  at  tbe  close  of  tbo  session  was 
separately  published  (Edinburgh   nnd  Lon- 
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don,  1885,  4to).  In  1894  he  retired  from  '  shipbuilding.  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  the 
his  professorship,  and  in  1895  was  presented  ;  assembly  as  member  for  his  native  county, 
with  his  portrait,  painted  by  Sir  George  ,  and,  two  years  later,  became  minister  in  the 
Reid.  He  was  made  D.D.  of  St.  Andrews  cabinet  of  Samuel  Leonard  Tilley  [a.  v.] 
in  1862,  and  honorary  LL.D.  of  Glasgow  in  j  He  was  called  to  the  New  Brunswick  legi*- 
1892.  He  divided  his  later  years  between  ■  lative  council  in  1860. 
his  house  at  Gowan  Park,  near  Brechin,  and  ,'  Mitchell  took  no  part  in  the  Charlotte* 
56  South  Street,  St  Andrews.  He  died  at  j  town  conference  of  1864,  whose  object  was 
St.  Andrews  on  22  March  1899,  and  was  a  union  of  the  maritime  provinces  only.  But 
buried  in  Brechin  cathedral  churchyard.  '  when  in  the  same  year  tie  larger  scheme  of 
He  married,  in  1852,  the  eldest  daughter  of  uniting  British  America  arose,  he  attended 
Michael  Johnstone  of  Arch  bank,  near  Moffat,  1  the  meeting  at  Quebec  ^10  Oct.)  as  delegate 
and  was  survived  by  three  sons  and  four  of  his  province,  and  assisted  in  drawing  up 
daughters.  ^  j  the  basis  of  confederation   known  as   the 

Mitchell  published:  1.  'The  Westminster  Quebec  resolutions.  On  the  delegates' return 
Confession  of  Faith/ 1866,  8 vo;  3rd  ed.  1867.  I  the  government  of  (Sir)  Samuel  Leonard 
2.  4  The  Wedderburns  and  their  Work,'  j  Tilley  [q.  v.]  submitted  the  plan  to  the 
1867, 4to.    3.  '  Minutes  of  the  Westminster  1  popular  vote,  and  was  defeated  by  a  large 

"in  Strut  hers),  1*74,    majority  (1865).    Albert  Smith  then  formed 

a  cabinet  whose  element  of  cohesion  was 
opposition  to  confederation.  Shortly  after- 
wards Lieutenant-governor   Gordon,   who 


Assembly '  (with  Dr.  John 
Hvo.  4.  'The  Westminster  Assembly' 
(Baird  Lectures),  London,  1883,  8vo;  new 
edit.  Philadelphia,  1895.     T>.  <  Catechisms  of 


the  Church  of  Scotland,'  Edinburgh,  1886,  j  had  himself  opposed  the  measure,  received 
8vo.  6.  'The  Scottish  Reformation,'  ed.  instructions  to  forward  the  movement.  For 
D.  Hay  Fleming,  with  biographical  sketch  j  this  purpose  he  called  Mitchell  to  his  assis- 
by  Dr.  James  Christie,  London,  1900,  8vo.  .  tance,  and  a  line  of  action  was  taken  which, 
Mitchell  also  edited  for  the  Scottish  Text  !  however  necessary  in  the  circumstances,  can 
Society  the  '  Richt  Vey  to  Heuine,'  by  John  ;  scarcely  be  considered  constitutional  to-dav. 
Gau  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  in  1888,  and  the  'Gude  :  On  8  "March  1866  Gordon  addressed  tne 
and  God  lie  BaUatis '  from  the  1567  version  houses  and  declared  in  favour  of  union, 
in  1897.  For  the  Scottish  Historical  Society  During  the  negotiations  and  debates  that 
he  edited  in  1892  and  1896  two  volumes  of  ensued,  so  many  supporters  deserted  the 
*  The  Records  of  the  Commissions  of  the  ;  ministers  that  they  resigned  in  a  body 
General  Assembly,'  1646-50.  He  also  pub-  (13  April).  Mitchell  was  thereupon  asked 
li»hed  an  edition  of  Archbishop  Hamilton's  :  to  form  a  cabinet  on  the  basis  of  confedera- 
' Catechism'  (1882),  and  three  lectures  at  tion.  He  became  himself  premier  and  pre- 
St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh  (St.  Giles's  Lecture*,  \  sident  of  the  council,  while  Tilley  took  office 
1st  ser.  No.  4,  4th  ser.  No.  1 ,  and  6th  ser.  as  provincial  secretary.  Dissolving  the  as- 
No.  8).  Of  his  numerous  contributions  to  sembly,  he  forthwith  appealed  to  the  people, 
periodical  literature  and  encyclopaedias  a  list  The  moment  was  well  chosen,  for  the  fenian 
of  the  most  important  is  given  in  Dr.  Christie's  invasion  of  the  frontier  had  demonstrated  the 
memoir  (pp.  xxvi-xxvii ).  1  need  of  consolidating  British  America.   The 

[Mitchell's  Works  in  Brit.  Mus.  Libr. ;  Dr.  '  ™al  issue  at  the  polls  thus  became confedera- 
Christies  biogr.  sketch  prefixed  to  the  Scottish  '  tlon  or  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
Reformation,  1900:  A.  K.  H.  Boyd's  Twenty-  '  Mitchell  triumphed  by  a  vote  of  nearly  four 
five  Wars  of  St.  AndrewH,  i.  22,  ii.  221  ;  Mrs.     to  one. 

Oliphant's  Memoir  of  Principal  Tulloch.  p.  7 ;  ;  A  short  session  followed,  the  house  sitting 
Knight's  Principal  Shairp  and  his  Friends;  "from  26  June  till  7  July.  The  legislature 
Who's  Who,  1809:  Times.  23  March  1899 ;!  was  content  to  vote  confidence  in  the  mini- 
English  Hist.  Review,  January  1901.]  \  8try  and  leave  their  course  of  action  *un- 

A.  F.  P.      1  fettered  by  any  expression  of  opinion  other 


MITCHELL,  PETE  R  ( 1 824- 1 899),  Cana- 
dian politician,  was  born  of  Scottish  parents 
at  Newcastle  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 


than  what  had  been  given  by  the  people 
and  their  representatives/  In  the  final  con- 
federation conference  which  took  place  at 


land,  New  Brunswick,  on  24  Jan.  1824.  PMu-  !  Westminster  on  4  Dec.  1866,  the  New  Brans- 
cat  ed  at  the  county  grammar  school,  he  ;  wick  delegates  had,  therefore,  a  free  hand. 
st  udied  law  and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  1  They  made  use  of  it  to  obtain  concessions 
province  of  New  Brunswick  in  1848.     lie  I  that  gratified  the  province:  a  representation 


practised  his  profession  for  four  years,  and 
then  entered  into  partnership  with  a  Mr. 
Ha  we  in  the  business   of  lumbering   and 


of  twelve  members  in  the  dominion  senate 
and  fifteen  in  the  dominion  House  of  Com- 
mons; a  reservation  of  export  duties   in 


■  Iors,  Fin 
"    a  guar* 


commuted  for  #160,000  ft 

8  for   i ! I 

■  ■    i  •■[!  hi-ii  te  in  obtaining 

■  hie  also  that  he  favoured 

deral  principle  with  SirGi 

lohn  Alexander 
maid's  avowed  leaning  f  ■ 
union,  The  British  North  America  Act 
■a  III.'  [Dja]  a-v!etit  on  29  March  lH«i7. 

the  dominion 

nl]     !-'■;  I   Mitchell  was  sworn  of  the 

y  council  of  Canada,  and  Waine  n  mem- 

T  tbo  cahinet    with   the   portfolio   of 

I   and  flnhariea,     Thereupon  he  took 

i   lUlima.      On   25  Oct. 

eoa  raised  to  the  somite   bv 

If..-  bhI    in    that    body   till 

■  in-  resigned  in  order  to 
inist. ration   In  the  commons. 

-•  it  nenev,  lie  continued 
:ut  it  in  the  second,  third,  fifth, and 
liter  the   Macdonald 
nj  Ml  (8  Sot.  187,1),   he  removed 
■-'imed  the  editorship  of 
tin1  Herald'  newspaper.     From  that   date 

■  party  ties,  tl gh  he  advocated 

iacimaa  both  in  the  home  and  in 

hi-  organ.     He  suffered  defeat  in  the  elec- 
91  and  1896.     On   1   March  18W 
eived  an  inspectorship  of  fisheries  for 
*  Atlantic  provinces. 

■  six  yean  of  ministerial  life  as 
I  K-lierieawere  of  permanent,  bene- 

It  to  the  dominion.  To  the  guardianship  of 
two  thousand  miles  of  const  on  the  Atlantic 
a  immediately  added  the  care  of  the  great 
•  and  rivers,  and,  after  1871,  the  Pacific 
I  from  the  straits  of  Fuca  to  Alaska. 
■  Initiation  regulating  such  subjects  as 
■■■  lighthouses,  quarantine, 
bs,  and  tins  like,  proceeds  broadly  on 
■  -  disputed,  that  the  do- 
i  ia  rested  as  well  with  proprietary 
t  in  as  with  legislative  power  over  them, 
on  became  oneof  the  most 
"  tin  Canada,  Theannual  yield  of  the 
m  rose  Gram  94,186,000 
o  flO.SoO.OOO  in  1873. 

reputation  rests  mainly  on  his 
'  '  he  fisheries  negotiations  with  the 
'  ilea.  The  presence  of  American 
lrlli  Auii-rieur 
■  and  bays  caused  international  com- 
plication.'  in  hi»  department.  •  The  shortest. 
way,'  be  says,  '  to  avoid  fishery  troubles  is 
forlbe  l"nh>d  States  to  cease  trespassing.  .  . 
or  main  a  fair  bargain.'  Otherwise,  be  re- 
no— ended  the  strict  anfbrcement  of  the 
Canadian  rights.  After  trying  other  means 
w<t  h  simi  1 1    ■  ■  .  ■  snmisaioned 

aix  provincial  cruisers  to  protect  the  naileries. 


Tli-'  English  government,  howorer,  did  n 
acquiesce  except  under  L'liinliii.uis  which 
Miiili-ll  dealiaed  to  accept.  When  in  1871 
the  Washington  t runty  was  under  discussion 
In. I  w.'i'Ti  tli.'  I  ljiit-."i  Sial.-  and  I  ire  at  Britain, 
Ifitohall't  inlluence  led  to  the  insertion  of 
articles  whereby  the  Canadian  fisheries  were 
thrown  open  to' the  Tn;'' 

uideration  of  a  sum  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  arbitration  board  (ail-  wiii 
m.)  In  1878  Canada  was  awarded 
94,500,000.  The  Canadian  right  was  there- 
by clearly  established,  mid  its  value  placed 
beyond  question. 

In  July  1809,  aa  he  was  leaving  the  parlia- 
mentary buildings,  Ottawa,  be  was  stricken 
by  paralysis.  He  seemed  to  recover,  but  on 
25  Oct.  following  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
rooms  in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal.  In 
1853  he  married  Mrs.  (.tough,  a  widow 
of  St,  John,  New  ISrunswick;  she  died  in 

~~m. 

Mitchell  was  the  author  of  several  pam- 
phlets, including :  1. '  A  Review  of  President 
Message,'  Montreal,  1870,  which 
the  fisheries;  and  2.  '  Notes  of  a 
Holiduv  Trip,' Montreal,  18S0,  a  reprint  of 
letters  to  the  'Montreal  Herald '  on  Manitoba 
and  the  north-west  territories. 

[Canadian  Gazette,  London,  2  Nov.  1899; 
KontBMl  Star.  26  Oct.  1899;  Toronto  Ulohe. 
28  Oct.  1889;  Morgan's  Canadian  Men  and 
Women,  pp.  639-40;  N.  O.  Cot^'a  Political 
Appoint  meats,  p.  101  ;  UcmmiU's  Canadian 
Purl  i  am  notary  Companion,  1883,  p.  142  ;  Gray's 
Confederation,  pp.  30,  60;  Dent's  Last  Forty 
Years,  ii.  116  et  seq. ;  Hannay's  Life  of  S.  E. 
Tilley,  pp.  233-3.19;  Stewart's  Canada  under 
Dufferin,  pp.  179.  240-1 ;  Popo's  Mem.  of  J.  A. 
Macdonald.  i.  329-30,  ii.  14,  106-16;  Pope's 
Confederation  Doc.  pp.  3,  94,  121;  Can.  Sees. 
Pap.  1868  No.  3fl.  1869  No.  12,  1870  No.  II, 
1871  No«.  .land  12;  Ha rU let's  Coll.  of  Treaties, 
xiii.  970-86,  1267  ;  Hinds  Fishery  Commisaion, 
Halifax,  i.  48-4,  ii.  65-6;  U.9.A.  Doc.  and 
Proc.  Halifax  Com.  i.  82-7,  ii.  10H-7,  208-17; 
Law  Reports,  1898,  A.  C.  p.  700.]       T.  B.  B. 

MTV  ART,  ST.  GEORGE  JACKSON 
(1827-1900),  biologist,  third  son  of  James 
Edward  Mivart  (rf.  1866),  hotel  prnjmntnr, 
of  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  Lniidun, 
30  Nov.  1827.  He  received  his 
Ion  at  the  grammar  scln 
CtsphaBL  under  Charles  1'ritchnrd  .j. 
and  at  Harrow.  He  subsequently  studied 
at  King's  College,  London,  with  the  view 
at  BjMtaatms  at  Oxford,  but,  having  joined 
in  LB44  the  lioman  catholic  church,  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott.  His 
change  of  faith  is  said  to  have  beeu 
prompted  bv  a  taste  for  Gothic  architecture, 
and  hnally determined  byastudyof  Miluer'a 
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'  End  of  Religious  Controversy.'    Admitted 
on  15  Jan.  1846  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he 
was  there  called  to  the  bar  on  80  Jan.  1851, 
but  preferred  a  scientific  to  a  forensic  career. 
He  was  member  from  1849  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  fellow  from   1858  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  to  whose  *  Proceedings '  he 
was  for  more  than  thirty  years  a  frequent 
contributor.     In  1862  he  was  appointed  lec- 
turer on  comparative  anatomy  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  London,  and  elected  (20  March) 
fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society,  of  which  he 
was  secretary  from  1874  to  1880,  and  was 
elected  vice-president  in  1892.     In  1869  he 
was  elected  F.R.S.  in  recognition  of  the  un- 
usual merits  of  his  memoir  '  On  the  Appen- 
dicular Skeleton  of  the  Primates/  communi- 
cated through  Professor  Huxley  in  1867 
(<  Phil.  Trans.'    clvii.    299-430).      Among 
others  of  his  earlier  scientific  papers  may  be 
mentioned  'Notes  on  the  Osteology  of  the 
Insectivora '  ('  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology,' Cambridge  and  London,  1867-8,  i. 
280-312,  ii.  117-54 ;  translated  in  'Annates 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  5ieme  sene,  'Zoo- 
logie,'tom.viii.  221-84,  ix.  311-72);  'Appen- 
dicular Skeleton  of  Simla*   ('Trans.  Zool. 
Soc.'  vol.  vi.,  1866) ; '  Notes  on  the  Myology 
of  Iguana  Tuberculata '  ('  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.' 
1867,  pp.  766-97) ;  '  Notes  on  the  Myology 
of  Menobranchus  Lateralis'  (ib.  1869,  pp. 
450-66) ;  '  On  some  Points  in  the  Anatomy 
of  Echidna  Hystrix '  ('  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.'  vol. 
xxv.  pt.  iii.  [1866],  pp.  379-403) ;  and '  On  the 
Vertebrate  Skeleton '( ib.  vol.  xxvii.  pt.  iii. 
[1871],  pp.  369-92).    Though  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  Darwin,  Mivart   never  became  a 
Darwinian;  and  in  1871  freely  criticised  the 
great  naturalist's  hypothesis    both   in  the 
'  Quarterly  Review '  (vol.  cxxxi.  p.  47)  and 
in  a  substantive  essay  '  On  the  Genesis  of 
Species '  (London,  8vo) ;  an  assertion  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  which  led  to  an 
estrangement  from  both  Darwin  and  Huxley. 
Three  subsequent  works :   1.   '  Lessons  in 
Elementary  Anatomy,'  London,  1873,  8vo. 

2.  '  Man    and    Apes,'  London,  1873,  8vo. 

3.  '  The  Common  Frog,'  London,  1874,  8vo, 
established  his  reputation  as  a  specialist. 
He  was  already  known  as  an  attractive  lec- 
turer at  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  the 
London  Institution,  and  in  1874  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  biology  at  the  short- 
lived Roman  catholic  University  College, 
Kensington.  During  the  decade  1870-80 
he  enriched  the  'Transactions'  of  the 
Zoological  Society  (vols.  viii.  and  x.)  with 
several  important  papers,  viz. :  1.  '  On  the 
Axial  Skeleton  of  the  Ostrich ; '  2.  '  On  the 
Axial  Skeleton  of  the  StruthionidiB ; '  8. '  On 
the  Axial   Skeleton  of  the  Pelecanidee ; ' 


4. '  Notes  on  the  Fins  of  Elasmobranchs ;  with 
Considerations  on  the  Nature  and  Homo- 
logues  of  Vertebrate  Limbs.'    To  the  '  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica'  (9th  edit.)  he  con- 
tributed the  articles  '  Ape '  (reproduced  in 
substance  in  Flower  and  Lydekker's  '  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Mammals,'  1891), 
'  Reptiles '  (anatomy),  and  '  Skeleton.'    In 
1879  he  was  president  of  the  biological  sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association  at  Sheffield, 
and  delivered  an  address  on  Buffon,  which 
was  included  in  his  '  Essays  and  Criticisms,' 
London,  1892,  ii.  193.   In  1881  appeared  his 
elaborate  monograph,  'The  Cat:  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Back-boned  Ani- 
mals, especially  Mammals'  (London,  8vo), 
which  for  fulness  and   accuracy  of   detail 
and  lucidity  of  exposition  is  worthy  to  rank 
with    Huxley's     'Crayfish/      Subsequent 
studies   in   the  anatomy  of  the   ^Eluroid, 
Arctoid,  and  Cynoid  carnivora  appeared  in 
the  '  Proceedings'  of  the  Zoological  Society 
1882,  1885,  and  1890.     His  researches  on 
the  last  group  bore  fruit  in  '  Dogs,  Jackals, 
Wolves,  and  Foxes;  a  monograph  of  the 
Canidse,'  London,  1890,  4to.     Other  papers 
in  the  'Proceedings'  of  the  same  society 
(1895)  laid  the  basis  of  his  'Monograph  of 
the  Lories,  or  Brush-tongued  Parrots  com- 
posing the  Family  Loridee,'  London,  1896, 
4 to.    Mivart  received  in  1876  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  from  the  pope,  and  in  1884  that  of 
;  M.D.  from  the  university  of  Louvain,  in 
I  which  he  was  professor  of  '  the  philosophy 
j  of  natural  history '  from  1890  to  1893. 
Despite  his  rejection  of  Darwinism,  Mivart 
always  professed  himself  an  evolutionist.  As 
such,  however,  he  can  be  ranked  with  no 
school.    He  never  wavered  in  maintaining  an 
essential  disparity  between  organic  and  inor- 
ganic matter,  and  between  human  reason  and 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  brutes.    Natural 
selection  he  relegated  to  an  extremely  sub- 
ordinate place,  and  attributed  the  formation 
of  specific  characters  to  a  principle  of  indi- 
viduation, which  he  postulated  as  the  essence 
of  life  (see  Essays  and  Criticisms,  ii.  377-9,  and 
|  The  Origin  of  Human  Reason,  London,  1889, 
'  pp.  298-303).   Evolution  thus  understood  he 
|  attempted  by  a  theory  of  derivative  creation 
I  to  reconcile  with  the  catholic  faith,  between 
:  which  and  modern  thought  he  aspired  to 
I  play  the  part  of  interpreter  (see  his  paper, 
'  One  Point  in  Controversy  with  the  Agnos- 
tics,' in  Essays  on  Religion  and  Literature, 
ed.  Manning,  3rd  ser.  London,  1874,  8vo). 
In  November   1874  he  joined    the  Meta- 
physical Society,  in  which,  as  in  the  wider 
arena  of  the  monthly  reviews,  he  opposed  a 
neo-scholastic  realism  to  the  prevalent  ag- 
nosticism.   In  1876  he  collected  his  philo- 


tnphical   article*    under  tli"   title   'Lessons 
frjm   Nature    a*    mniiifr-T.il    in    Mind   and 

I 
own  method  of  dialogue,  appeared  in   1883 
■  ■  -.  I;  -  (nil  London, Svol  in  the  fol- 
der     '  A  I'liilnsopllicnl  Catechism  ' 
h     Trulii:    ii   Systematic   Inquiry ' 
i!-',n.   'Th,    Helpful   Snence'  i\"'X.,,  and 
if  Science:   n  Study  of 
In    these  treatises 
be  labour**)  to  re-establish  philosophy  upon 
•uu)  basis,  witl]  only  such  modi- 
fications   of   form  as  were  imperatively  de- 
manded  by  111.'    prubliriii-.   1,1   tli'-   iij'-.      lint 
tlii»   itfnnrnl    to    refurbish    the    scholastic 
aroiourv  of  his  church  was  combined  with  a 
theological      liberalism    which     eventually 
bin  into  collision  with  her,     His 
DM-catholicism  was   adumbrated  in   'Con- 
temporary Evolution,'  London,  1878  (a  re- 
put  of  article-  in  I  hi'  'Contemporary  lle- 
vi.'w'),  and  nun  explicitly  formulated  in  a 
series  of  papers  in  the  'Nineteenth  Century,' 
Modem   Catholics   nnd   Scientific 
li.lv    1885):    8.   'The   Catholic 
tnd  Biblical  Criticism  '(.Lily  1887); 
S,     "Catholicity    and    Reason  '   (December 
.  ■Sins    of  Belief  and  Disbelief 

(October    1**8);     .-..    '  llappme"    in    II.  11' 

(December  1892),  which,  with  two  explana- 

(Kebruary  and  April  1893),  was 

Sl.iliroruni  I'roliibitornin, 
03  i  md  8.  "TheContinuitj  ofCa- 
i  January  1900).     The  last' article, 
with  another  entitled  'Some  Recent  Apolo- 
.  b  appeared  contemporaneously  in 
the '  Fortnightly  Review,'  brought  his  ortho- 
ii'l  led  to  his 
by     Cardinal    Yaughan 
.    \u  article,  'Script lire  and  Roman 
Catholicism,'  which  appeared  in  the  '  Nine- 
atury'  in  the  following   March, 
irompleted  bis  repudiation   of   ecclesiastical 
authontv.      lie  died  of  diabetes  hi  his  resi- 
■uliri,  lV.,uu 

(April   following,     II.'  was  married.     Eli* 
St.  (Morse  ill* art,  is  a  medicn! 
■  I  government  board. 
It    is  to  be  regretted  that  Mivurl    did  nol 
■    mself  strictly  to  scientitic  work,  in 
J  li    lay.      In  mtiBterv  of 
anatomirnl  detail  lit-  hod  few  rivals,  and  per- 
haps no  superior,  among  his  coi  ■ 

■   nii-nt  wasiiot 

itj  leisure  for  the  study 
caM  and  controversial  questions 

'  ul  rate. 

BsBHulhawDdtsmontionedabove.Mivart 
mattM  Author  of:  1. '  bit  reduction  Gene  rale 


i  I'Ettide  de  la  Nature.  Coura  professe  a 
l'Universitf'  de  Louvuin.'  Ijouvain,  Paris, 
1881.  2.  'Birds:  the  Elements  of  Orni- 
thology,' London,  1892,8m,  8.  'Types  of 
Animal  Life,'  London,  1893,  8vo.  4.  'An 
Introduction  to  the  Elements  of  Science,' 
London.  18»4,8vo.  5.  'Castle  and  Manor; 
a  Tale  of  our  Time,'  London,  1900,  Bvo, 
For  his  uncollected  papers  not  specilied 
above  see  the  Zoological  Society's  'Trans- 
actions '  and  "  Proceedings '  from  1864  (with 
which  compare  '  Zoological  Kecord'  nnd 
'  Zoologist,' 3rd  ser.  viii.  281  1;  '  Trans  act  ions 
of  tli'  Linn. 'an  Society,'  2nd  ser.  (Zool.), 
i.  -"i  1 3 :  ■  Proceedings  of  the  Iloyal  Society,' 
IMS.-,  No.  863 j  'Popular  Science  lleview/ 
viii.  Ill,  ix.  366,  xiv.  372.  xv.  225;  '  Con- 
temporary Review,'  April  1875,  May,  July, 
September,  October  187B,  January,  February. 
April  1880,  May  1**7 :  '  Fortnightly  Review,' 
January,  April  1886,  September  [890,  If*,* 
l«0ti:  '  Nineteenth  Century,'  August,  De- 
cember 1803,  August  1895,  January,  Decem- 
ber 1897,  August  1899;  '  Dublin'  Review,' 
October  1876,  October  1*91. 

[Hi.yiil  Bocistf  Year  Book,  1001,  pp.  227- 
233;  Lincoln's  Inn  Adm.  KeB. ,  Gent.  Mug.  lB.iB. 
i.  213  ;  Law  List,  1852;  Owen's  Lifo  of  Pro- 
fessor Uwon;  Darwin's  Lift  of  Darwin ;  Huxley's 
Life  of  Huxley;  Hutton's  'The  HstsfhnisaJ 
Sn-ir  v'  in  Nineteenth  Century.  August  IB83  ; 
K i van's  ■  Hernia iscences  of  Professor  Huxley' 
in  Nineteenth  Century,  Dsombsr  1897;  Minerva 
Jahrbiieli.  IS'.i]  ■  Men  nnd  Wuineii  of  the  Time, 
1895;  Times,  12.  13,  to,  22.  27,  29  Jan.,  2,  3, 
4  April  luni;  Tablet,  7  April  1900  ;  Hatnr". 
12  April  IHOtl.]  J.  M.  R, 

MOLTENO,  Sir  JOHN  CHARLES 
[1814  1886), South  African  statesman,  the 
sou  of  John  Moltt'iw,  deputy  controller  of 
the  legacy  olnce,  Somerset  House,  and  of 
Caroline  Bower,  liis  wife,  was  born  on  5  June 
1814  in  his  father's  house  in  London.  The 
family  wns  ul'  Milanese  extraction,  but.  had 
long  been  domiciled  in  Euj_duiid.  Losing 
his  father  at  an  early  age,  be  was  educated 
at  Ewell.  and  alter  a  short  experience  in  the 
office  of  a  citv  sbipbroker  he  suited  for  South 
Africa  in  1831  to  take  up  duties  in  the  public 
library  at  Cape  Town.  In  18H7, when  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  he  stiirled  a  commercial 
businessof  his  own,  and  was  lor  the  next  ten 
years  engaged  in  a  spirited  endeavour  to  open 
up  ii. -iv  innrlieN  I'll'  I'.l'iiii.il  (ii'iidih''-  ;   lull  n 

if  adverse  mrooiiiitjujieeaj  proved 

fatal.  Hud    in    IS-ll    he  nlandoned    his   Cape 

Town  business  ud  devoted  himself  to  De- 
veloping tin.'  whip]  trade  on  a  propertj  n  hion 
lie  had  acquired  b>  Beaufort  West.  From 
this  date  till  1863  be  lived  an  rotated  life  in 

the  great   Karoo,  forming  an    intimate  ac- 
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quaintance  with  the  life  and  characteristics 
of  the  frontier  colonists,  especially  those  of 
Dutch  blood. 

lie  took  part  as  a  burgher  and  com- 
mandant in  the  Kaffir  war  of  1846,  and 
formed  a  strong-  opinion  of  the  unsuitabiiity 
of  British  troops  and  British  regular  officers 
for  such  warlore.  The  dictatorial  tone 
adopted  towards  the  colonist*,  together  with 
the  incapacity  displayed  by  the  queen's 
officers,  was  a  strong  factor  in  determining 
his  future  attitude  towards  the  intervention 
of  the  home  government  in  military  matters. 

In  1852  he  returned  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  founded  the  firm  of  Alport  &  Co., 
which  he  combined  with  a  large  banking 
business,  and  he  rapidly  grew  to  be  one  of 
the  wealthiest  und  most  influential  citizens 
in  the  Beaufort  district.  In  1854  repre- 
sentative institutions  were  introduced  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  Molteno  became  the  first 
member  for  Beaufort  in  the  legislative 
assembly,  and  bv  his  skill  in  debate  and 
profound  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
country  soon  raised  himself  to  the  front  rank. 
During  the  governorship  of  Sir  George  Grey 
[q.  v.  Suppl.]  he  was  generally  found  in  sym- 
pathy and  support  with  him,  but  on  the  ap- 
§  ointment  of  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  [q.  v. 
uppl.]  in  lrto':?  he  was  driven  into  a  strong 
policy  of  opposit  ion.  The  leading  cry  among 
Cape  politicians  was  for  responsible  govern- 
ment, and  for  manv  vears  Molteno  took  the 
foremost  place  in  the  battle.  When,  with  the 
approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  colonies, 
Lord  Kimberlev,  it  was  conceded  in  1872  bv 
Sir  Henry  Barkly  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  the  new 
governor,  Molteno  was  by  common  consent 
designated  as  the  first.  Cane  premier. 

The  first  years  of  his  administration  were 
marked  by  great  prosperity,  by  a  vast  in- 
crease in  railroad  communication,  and  by 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  colouial  finances. 
The  acquisition  of  the  diamond  fields  had  a 
considerable  share  in  this,  but  the  main 
credit  mav  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  ad- 
ministrative  and  financial  capacity  of  Mol- 
teno, and  to  the  confidence  that  he  inspired. 

This  peaceful  epoch  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. Lord  Carnarvon  was  resolved  to  force 
on  his  policy  of  South  African  confederation. 
Molteno  was  not  opposed  to  confederation  in 
itself,  but  insisted  that  it  must  come  gra- 
dually from  within  and  not  from  without, 
and  tnat  at  the  present  time  it  would  impose 
unduly  onerous  burdens  on  the  Cape  Colony. 
Lord  Carnarvon  was  unfortunate  in  his 
choice  of  James  Anthony  Froude[q.  v.  Suppl/ 
the  historian,  whom  he  sent  out  a*  an  un- 
official representative  of  the  home  govern- 
ment in  1875.     Failing  to  obtain  Molteno's 


assistance,  Froude  started  an  unconstitu- 
tional agitation  throughout  South  Africa 
which,  by  stirring  up  the  race  antagonism 
between  English  and  Dutch,  sowed  the  seeds 
of  future  calamities.  Molteno  and  his  col- 
leagues procured  the  rejection  of  a  scheme  for 
a  conference  on  the  subject  of  confederation, 
and  the  Cape  parliament  refused  to  allow  him 
even  to  discuss  the  subject  with  the  home 
government  when  he  was  in  England  during 
the  following  vear. 

In  April  1877  Sir  Henry  Bartle  Edward 
Frere  [q.  v.]  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Barkly  at 
the  Cape.  He  came  out  as  the  special  exponent 
of  Lord  Carnarvon's  views,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  came  into  conflict  with  Molteno. 
The  latter  was  a  thorough-going  exponent 
of  colonial  rights,  and  prepared  to  insist  on 
them  to  their  fullest  extent.  Sir  Bartle  had 
no  experience  of  self-governing  colonies.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  under  any  cir- 
cumstances for  the  two  to  work  in  har- 
mony ;  Frere's  preconceived  notions  on  con- 
federation and  native  policy*  rendered  it- 
impossible.  The  war  with  the  Galekas  in 
1877-8  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The 
governor  contended  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  Cape  was  the  only  person  who 
could  command  the  colonial  troops;  Molteno 
insisted  that,  though  the  governor,  as  such, 
had  power  over  the  colonial  forces,  it  could 
only  be  exercised  with  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  responsible  ministers.  The  ministers 
were  unyielding,  and  on  (J  Feb.  1878  Frere 
took  the  strong  step  of  dismissing  them, 
under  circumstances  which  showed  little 
consideration  for  Molteno's  long  services. 

Molteno  had  reckoned  on  the  support  of 
his  parliamentary  majority,  which  had  never 
failed  him  hitherto,  but  in  the  debate  which 
followed  his  dismissal  the  legislative  assem- 
bly supported  his  successor,  (Sir)  Gordon 
Spri  gg.  Deeply  chagrined,  and  feeling 
helpless  before  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  policy,  to 
which  he  was  opposed  in  every  respect,  he 
retired  from  public  life.  In  1881,  after 
Frere's  recall,  Molteno  entered  for  a  short 
time  Mr.  Scanlen's  administration  as  colonial 
secretary,  but  in  August  1882  he  finally 
withdrew  from  politics,  receiving  the  decora- 
tion of  a  K.C.M.G.,  and  followed  by  widely 
expressed  appreciations  of  his  past  services. 
After  a  short  sojourn  in  England  he  re- 
turned to  the  Caj>e  and  died  at  Claremont 
on  1  Sept.  1S86. 

Sir  John  Molteno  was  a  man  of  com- 
manding presence  and  of  great  physical 
strength.  In  private  life  he  was  of" most 
simple  and  unostentatious  habits.  He  was 
thoroughly  representative  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish settlers  at  the  Cape,  and  enjoyed  the 


full    confidence    of  llle    Dlltcb, 
were  fnmutl  before  the  dm  of  imperialism. 
:    :!>»  Cane  rnukvd  lirst 
bad    in    bit  afibrta   I 
■BDWEMJOn  "I   lliuimraknd  be     ! 

■  i  iord  Carnarvon. 

of  Molteno, 

if  parliament, 

■■■■I:     fil»t,     1" 

in    1641,    to 

Elizabeth    Mnrm,  n   daughter  nf  Hercules 

lVo«*e    Jin  ■    loft  iaeae  i 

thirdly,  li>  Sobella  Maria,  i lie  daughter  of 

■: ..  win  survived  him, 

ban  be  lefl  iaeue. 

Jir  John  Mot  I  mo  by  hie 

■,.  Miilteiir)(lS99J.  indihe.iutlinriiiisJ 

!iim.l».i.-(     Mertinean's   Uf«   of   Sir  Bertie 

Fnn]  J-  I!.  A. 

MOMER1E,    ALFREU     WILLIAMS 

■  .  born    in    London    on 

~!  March  1B48,  mi  the  only  child  o(  Isaac 

V»i»Mmnniery{lW3-169-2),  a  well-known 

■  mil     minister,    by     his    wife,    n 

■    ol    Thomas   George    Williams  of 

teacendea  from  a  French 

Huguenot   refugees,  and   early  in 

!  !]:■■  original  form  of  its  surname 

— Momerie.     He  was  educated  al   the  Cit^ 

■    School   and   ill   Edinburgh   Uni- 

naitfrwbm  be  iron  the  Horeliehill  end 

oUndlip  with  the  medal  end  Bruce 

■     ■       ■-,  tun!   trniJuiil.."!    M,A. 

in  l»75*mi  D.S-.'i.i  l-7ti.    Emm  Edinburgh 

he    proceeded  to  St.  John's   Coll 

bridjre,  where  he  eu  admitted  on  17  March 

■    in   the  morel  science 

tripos  in  1877,  graduating  B.  \.  in  187*  and 

M.A.ui  1881.       He  ivn»  ...rdnined  deacon  in 

mite  of  Leigli 

in   Lancunire.     On  6   Nov.    1879  be  was 

John's  College,  end  in 

-■■!  professor  of  logicaud 

;!■■:-. ipbyat  King's  College,London. 

!;■■  wso  rliisrii  in "  rni  rig  preacher  at 

:■■  Ulna  Hospital. 

Between    1-.-1    and     IrlflO  he   published 

books  and  collections  of  sermons 

.  i  iiri-iiiitiily,  which  lit - 

Mined  considerable  vogue.     Their  style  was 

brilliant,  their  views   latitudinarian.     Like 

■  '■  -nil   Maurice, 

■  ,n-'5t'"ll..».-  in   IM'l,  ..lid 
i  thii  Foundling 

Will,  the  permission  of 

subsmiuently 

1    '    n  Hundayi  at  the  Portmaa  rooms. 

..  n    mi    fl    Deo.    1900,    al 

bilwnrtli   8t»ei 


Ada  Lnuisti,  ill.,  widow  of  Charles  E.  Heme, 
hi  1  "7  lie  ri  iciv.i!  llii'  honorary  degree  of 
LL.IJ.  from  Edinhurgh  University. 

Homerm'a  chief  works  are:  1.  '  Per- 
sonality the  Beginning  end  End  of  Meta- 
physica,1  London.  1879,  8vo  ;  4th  edit  1889. 
2.  '  The  Origin  of  Evil,  and  other  Sermons,* 
London.  1881,  Bvo;  Oth  edit.  Edinbnrgh, 
IfaO,  Bm  8.  'Defects  of  Modern  Ohoa- 
tianitv.  and  other  Benuons,'  Edinburgh, 
I— -J,  -v,-. ;  L'n.l  ...in.  iksI.     I,  -The  Baals ot 

IMicinn.'  Edinburgh.  I--:!.  Sv,  ,  I'm!  ,,dit.. 
186a,  Toiawork  was  n  criticism  of  (Sir) 
J.ilui  1'i.ljert  Seelcy's  'Natural  iieligiiin.' 
C.  ■Agnosticism  end  other  .Sermons,'  Edin- 
bwgh,  1884,  svo;  2nd  edit.  1887,  8. 
'Preaching  mid  Hearing,  and  other  Ser- 
mona,'Edinburgbr188fi,8vo;  Urd  edit.  1*90. 
7.  'Inspiration  ami  other  Bennona,1  Edin- 
burgh, 1889,  Bvo;  2nd  edit.  1890.  8.  ■Church 

mi. I  I  'i 1  :   Scruiiins  prenehed  in  tin- 1   Impel 

of  the  Foundling  1 1'i-jiitii].' London,  1890, 
Bvo.  9.  'The  Religion  of  the  Future,  and 
-.rh-TK-wvn,' Edinburgh,  ISM, Kvo.    10. 'The 

English  Church  and  the  Romiefa  Saoiani,' 

2nd  edit.  Edinburgh,  1896,  8vo. 

[Til B  D«.  1900;  Who's  Who,  1001  ;  The 

Eagle,  sail.  2*1  B;  0»  okfbrd'i  Clerical  Direc- 
tory; AlliboM'l  Diet  of  Englisli  tiL]  E.1.C 

MONCK.  Sik  CHARLES  STANLEY. 
fourth  Vtst'utiKT  Mobck  in  the  Irish  peer- 

Se,  and  Brat  Basra  Vhanx  in  the  neenn 
the  United  Kingdom(1819-1894  l,  lirst 
governor-genera]  of  the  dominion  of  Canada, 
wn.=  liiirn  ..I  Teniplemore,  in  the  county  of 
Tipp.-ini'v,  on  10  Oct.  1819,  Iwing  the  eldest 
son  of  Ohurlt'B  Joseph  Kelly  Mi. ink.  ihird 
\  bMOOnt  M-.nck  of  Bnllylraiumou.  by  Brid- 
get, youngi'it  daughter  of  John  WiUington 
nf  Killi.-ki'hnu.'  in  (In- I'.uiiitv  of  Tippercirv. 
Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
i in ii l I'll  1 1. A  .  hi  tli'1  -II miner  commeni 
of  1841.  and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  at 
King's  Inn  in  June  of  the  same  year.  On 
20  April  1849  he  succeeded  as  fourth  vis- 
r-.niiii  in  tlie  Irish  peerage. 

In  I IHH  lw  miwiii  leaifiillj  contested  ib» 
county  of  Wicklow  in  the  libt-ml  interest, 
but  four  years  later  entered  the  l!.u-e  .it 
Commons  us  member  for  Portsmouth  (July 
1-..L1 1.  Ho  the  resignation  ot  Lord  Aber- 
deen's ministry  in  18o5  he  became  ii  lord  of 
ihe  treaaurrin  Lord  Palniemtmi'B govern- 
nit-lit  (7  March  18715).  His  term  nf  office 
lasted  three  veara,  until  March  18o8,  when 
the  Earl  of  Derby  formed  a  ministry.  Monck 
was  defeated  at  Portsmouth  in  the  genera) 
election  i>f  1859. 

On  J-  Oct,  1881  he  was  appointed  by 
Lord  PiilmervtnncapUiii-goueral  uiid  govcr- 
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nor-in-chief  of  Canada,  and  governor-general  |  under  30  Vict.  cap.  3,  and  his  title  declared 
of  British  North  America.  Scarcely  had  he  !  to  be  Governor-general  of  the  Dominion  of 
entered  on  his  duties  in  the  month  following  |  Canada.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
when  there  came  the  news  of  the  *  Trent  ,  Queen  Victoria's  proclamation  he  took  the 
affair/  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  em-  j  oath  of  office  and  constituted  the  privy 
broil  England  and  the  United  States  in  a  '  council  of  Canada  on  1  July  1867.  Having 
war.  Diplomacy,  however,  dispelled  the  '  thus  inaugurated  the  federation  successfully, 
cloud,  and  the  local  irritation  was  calmed  by  the  governor-general  resigned  office  on  13 
Monck* 
serious 

confederates,  having  found  refuge  in  Canada 
during  the  American  civil  war,  plotted  to 

turn  their  asylum  into  a  basis  for  petty  v 

attacks  on  the  United  States,  e.g.  seizing  j  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  on  23  June, 
vessels  on  the  lakes,  attacking  defenceless    and  was  called  to  the  privy  council  on  7  Aug. 

1869.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  bestowed  on 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1870. 

After  his  return  to  Ireland,  where  he  had 
been  a  commissioner  of  charitable  donations 


's  patience  and  firmness.     A  more    Nov.  1868.    He  left  Canada  the  next  day. 
trouble  arose  in  1864,  when  certain        On  12  July  1866  he  was  created  a  peer  of 


peer 
the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron  Monck  of 
Ballytrammon  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
lie  received  the  honour  of  the  grand  cross 


ports,  breaking  open  prisons  as  at  Detroit, 
robbing  banks  as  at  St.  Albans.  By  patrol- 
ling his  frontier  from  point  to  point,  and 
setting  small  armed  craft  on  the  lakes, Monck 
diligently  guarded  his  long  boundary  line  of  j  and  bequests  in  1851,  he  was  appointed  a 
two  thousand  miles,  kept  the  peace  between    member  of  the  Church  Temporalities  and 


the  nations,  and  received  the  approbation  of 
the  imperial  authorities  (1864).  But  his 
exertions  were  not  so  highly  appreciated  in 


National  Education  commissions  (1871).  He 
continued  to  administer  the  former  till  1881. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  chosen,  with 


the  United  States.  Immediately  after  the  Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan  and  Mr.  Litton,  to 
'  St.  Albans  affair,'  General  Dix  put  forth  a  I  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  Irish 
proclamation  threatening  reprisals  (4  Dec.  1  Land  Acts,  and  sat  on  the  commission  until 
1864).  Next  year  the  Republic  denounced  |  1884.  From  1874  to  1892  he  held  the  office 
the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854  for  other  than  ,  of  lord-lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  in 
commercial  reasons,  and  suffered,  if  she  did  and  for  the  county  of  Dublin.  He  died 
not  encourage,  the  attempts  of  the  Fenians  ;  on  29  Nov.  1894.  On  22  July  1844  Monck 
against  British  North  America.  Once  more  ;  married  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Louisa  Mary 
the  militia  were  called  forth  and  the  frontier  .  (d.  16  June  1892),  fourth  daughter  of  Henry 
patrolled.  At  the  Niagara  peninsula  some  !  Stanley  Monck,  earl  of  Rathdowne.  By  her 
nine  hundred  Fenian  marauders  made  an  in-  he  had  issue  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder, 
road  into  Canadian  territory  and  were  re-  Henry  Power,  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  and 
pulsed  with  considerable  loss  by  the  militia    two  daughters. 

on  2  June  1866.  Difficulties  with  the  United  [Taylor's  Port,  of  Brit.  Amer.  i.  1-14;  Dent's 
States  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  Can.  Port.  Gall.  iv.  162-3;  Fosters  Peerage, 
Monck's  term  of  office,  but  his  government  p.  470:  Burke's  Peerage,  p.  1025;  Cat.  of 
also  synchronised  with  the  formation  of  the  I  tfrad.  Dublin  Univ.;  Hansard,  vols,  cxxxvii. 
federated  dominion  of  Canada.  '  rxlviii. ;  J.  E.  Cote's  Pol.  Appoint,  i.  30-4 ;  Johns 

In  1864  Monck  had  welcomed  a  propo-  1  u^pk«ns  Univ.  Stud.  Now.  of  the  Lnk«s,  16tli 
sition  emanating  from  George  Drown  To.  v.  i  ffr*  £°8'  }.~4>  r137"66  >  Mi8'1  Frances  Monck's 
Suppl.],  for  the  introduction  into  Canada  of  a    Xv  Canadun  Leaves.  1891,  p.    225;    Somer- 

federal  constitution  (memorandum  of  Urd  I  V^  ^n'">™°»  f Can  pp  103-4; 
\f       li-i  iQiti\      ti  *     1    ;  Uenison  s  Foninn  Raid  at  tort  Erie  (pamDh.) 

Monck,  1.,  June    81U)      The  governor  took    lg86     Le   CWs  Twentv.five  Years   in  the 

an  active  interest  in  the  conferences  on  the  (  Secret  Sen- ice,  pp.  30-5;  Consolidated  Statute. 

subject  held  at  Charlottetown  and  Quebec    0f  Canada,  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  1859; 

(1804),  and   in  the  conduct  of  the  Quebec  j |N.O.  Cotes  Political  Appointments, p.  6  ;  Popes 

resolutions,  which  embodied  the  federal  con-  ,  Mem.  of  Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald,  i.  299-303,  319, 

stitution,  through  the  local  houses  of  par-  .  ii.    416;    Ann.    Reg.    1894,    pt   ii.    p.    207; 

liamun t  (186V)).     Ho  likewise  brought  his  !  Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities,    1890;    Hopkins's 


influence  to  bear  in  favour  of  union  on  the 

'lieutenant-governors  of    Nova   Scotia    and 

New  liruifewick.   In  the  autumn  of  1806  he 

came  to  England,  as  well  to  assist  at  the 


Hopki 
Canada;  Appleton's  Annual  Encvcl.  i.  358-9, ii. 
52.1  '        T.  B.  B. 

MONCREIFF,  JAMES,    first    Bakox 
Moncreiff  of  Tullibole  (1811 -1895),  lord 


Westminster  conference  as   to   advise   the  |  justice-clerk  of  Scotland,  son  of  Sir  James 


imperial  authorities,  Sir  John  Michel  admi- 
nistering affairs  in  his  absence.  On  4  June 
following    his    appointment   was    renewed 


Well  wood  Moncreiff  [q.  v.],  baronet,  and  Ann, 
daughter  of  George  Robertson,  K.X.,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh  on  29  Nov.  1811 .   He  was  edu- 


cated  a*  the  high  id)  fol  and  university 
Edinburgh.   Katarallyauick  and  intelligent, 

he  earned  off  the  print ■  i |ntl  honours  at  both 

.  intituling  I  lie  medal  m   '  Chrif  - 

Si  ■  '.\    .-In  -.-  ,■■!'  moral  pliiloeophy  in 
:  i..  the  Scottish  bur  in 
3,  where  ill  »  lew  years  he  gathered  n  large 
Bat,  partly  from  Dal  jral  bent,  and 
i'lirsiunl    ]...lilii'-   v.il  h   :\ 
-:r  activity  even  llinu  thai  with  which  lie 
wed  law .     In  the  forensic  nrena  he  was  ' 
ie  thick  of  the  church  disruption  ! i ^l u ,  *i >i 
'as  engaged  as  counsel  in  the  leading  con- 
._*  of  that,  exciting  time — the   Lethcndv, 
»  Mamoch.  the  Auchterarder,  and  tbeCul- 
salmond  cases.   With  his  father  and  his  elder 
ir     H.-Tirv    Wellwood    Moncreiff 

■  ■■inie  out  with  tli'-  seceders,     At 

■i  e  one  "1'  the  lirst  orra- 
Xurlli    Kritis'i    Review,' 
i  started  in  the  interest  of  the  dis- 

•ucn-iff  tir-t  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
:  P.  for  the  Letts  Burghs,  which  he 

represented  from  April  I80I  ti>  April  1  ."">'. I, 
when  he  retired  becaose  he  was  averse  to 
dividing  the  liberal  party  in  (lie  constituency. 
In  April    1858,   with  Adam   Black    i|-   r,  . 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  (or   the 
i.  linburgh,  and  re-elected  in  18tW. 
In  1868  he  resigned  hi*  sent,  and  WM  elected 
mentation  of  (Jlusgow  and  Aber- 
r  iii'-..      In    February  1850  Mon- 
i|ii»jiiTii'il.i,]ieilnr-f;eneral  for  Scot- 
land in  Lord  John  Russell's  administration, 
and  in  April  1*51  lie  succeeded  Andrew  Ru- 
therford q.v.Jas  lord  advocate.  InFebruary 
ent  nut.  of  ollice  'in  the  ■ 
■  ■-..  il  ministry  DO  their  defeat  over 
tine  in  again  with  Lord 
.■  hi  in  Decem- 
taaong  'In'  meaaures  introduced 
i  advocate  were  an  act 
'-  in  the  Scottish  llni- 

■  --to  amend  the  kw  of  eutail,  to 
ri  ihe  bankruptcy  laws,  to  diminish  the 

t  of  *heriffs,  and  to  amend  the  law  of 
nary  I8R4  he  introduced 

tform    system   of 

ilinn  and   rating  in   Scotland,   and  an 
itinn  bill    for   Scotland,    which    win  re- 

1  m  this  occasion  Spencer  Horatio 

.     v  j    sni.l    his    speech    was  "as 

■■■   language  as  it  was  clear  and 

in   it-  statements,'      When   the 

i-  iletViktcd  in   Ivl.neirv 

Lord     Palmerston 

mil   as   lord    advocate, 

■    mintrnduced  bis  edu- 

b  bill,  which  wos  paaaed,  bul  thrown 

.     it  was  tli"  following 


year.  Monereiff  wan  also  responsible  for 
the  important  bankers'  act  in  18541.  On 
the  fall  of  Kars,  the  lord  adv.icate  was  put 
up  to  reply  on   behalf  of  the  government  to 

the  attack  ■>!'  Lord  John  Manners  fa.  v.], 
was    selected    by    the 

Snernraent  to  compliment  .Mr.  Speaker 
unison  on  hip  re-election  to  the  chair  in 
iii-'  Bouse  of  Common*,  Eiceptiug  the 
year  of  the  Derbv  Disraeli  administration 
(February  1858-June  1859),  Moncreiff  was 
iord-ndv  .cute  till  July  1866.  Hi*  only  other 
year  of  office  was  from  December  1868  to 
October  1869,  when  he  succeeded  James 
I'uHeii  a.  v,":  as  lord  justice-clerk.  From 
1858  to  1869  he  was  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  advocates — the  premier  position  at  the 
Scottish  bar. 

During  his  long  career  in  parliament  Mon- 
creiff guided  the  passing  of  over  a  hundred 
acts  of  parliament,  and  his  name  will  ever  be 
laaoriatod  with  the  reform  of  legal  procedure 
and  mercantile  law.  As  lord  advocate  he 
was  engaged  ils  public  prosecutor  in  many  im- 
portant cases,  not  ably  tic  trials  of  Madeline 
Smith,  Wielobvcki.  ami  t  lie  directors  of  the 
Western  bank!  In  185(1  lie  defended  the 
'Scotsman'  in  the  libel  action  raised  by  Mr. 
Duncan  McLaren  q.  v.l.one  of  the  members 
forthecity  of  Edinburgh,  in  January  1857 
he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  his 
native  city  for  the  part  he  took  in  regard  to 
the  Municipal  Intension  Act.  In  1851)  he 
became  lieutenant -colonel  of  the  first  rifle 
volunteer  corps  in  Scot  land— thai  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.  In  I860  lie  benefited  Edin- 
burgh by  passing  the  annuity  tax  bill — a 
subject  in  which,  as  a  free  churchman,  he 
took  the  keenest  interest— and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  benefited  Scotland  by  carrying 
the  important  bill  relating  to  burgh  and  paro- 
chial schools.  In  1861  he  was  engaged  11 
leading  counsel  in  the  defence  of  Sir  \\  illiam 
Johnston,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Qiawow  bank,  and  in  1863— I  he 
was  counsel  in  the  famous  Velverton  case. 

For  nineteen  years  ljird  Moncreiff  o 
pied  the  judicial  bench,  presiding  over  the 
trials  in  tin-  justiciary  court  of  Chant  reiki 
1187.-1),  the  t'i'tv  .-I  libis-r.w  bunk  directors 
(1878),  the  ihtianiiiai.l,  [1888),  sad  the 
crofters  (1888).  Eiti»-judioUlli  he  wasoc- 
cupied  in  many  other  matters,  Asa  lecturer 
he  was  in  great  request,  and  delivered  nu- 
merous orations  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Oil  subjects  of  literary,  scientific,  and  politi- 
cal interest  tit  the  Philosophical  Institution, 
lloyal  Society.  Juridical  Society.  Scots  Law 
Society.and  other  bodies.  Moncreiff  also  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1871  a  novel  entitled 
•  A  Visit  to  my  Discontented  Cousin,' which 
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was  reprinted,  with  additions,  from  'Fraser's  i  youngest  brother  had  been  killed  in  the 
Magazine/  He  was  also  a  frequent  contri-  '  unsuccessful  attempt  to  relieve  the  be- 
butor  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.'  In  1858  leajruered  fort  of  Kahun  in  Sindh.  This 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.l).  from  Edin-  entirely  changed  the  course  of  his  career; 
burgh  University  :  from  1868  to  1871  he  was  '  for,  yielding  to  the  urgent  desire  of  his 
rector  of  Glasgow  University,  from  which  he  i  widowed  mother  that  he  should  now  not 
received  the  degree  of  LL.P.  in  1879,  and  in  i  leave  the  country,  he  decided  to  relinquish 
18H9  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  privy  ,  his  appointment  and  remain  in  England, 
council.  On  1<  May  1871  he  was  created  a  He  therefore  returned  to  Oxford  in  May 
baronet;  on  I  Jan.  1874  he  was  made  a  baron  ',  1841 ;  but  as  Balliol  was  full,  and  no  pro- 
of the  United  Kingdom ;  in  1878  he  was  ap-  vision  existed  in  those  days  for  out-college 
pointed  a  royal  commissioner  under  the  En-  residence,  he  joined  University  College.  He 
dowed  Institutions  (Scotland)  Act,  and  in  I  now  entered  upon  the  study  of  Sanskrit 
1883  he  succeeded  his  brother  as  eleventh  •  under  Professor  Horace  Hay  man  Wilson 
baronet  of  Tullilmle.  In  September  1888  he  Tq.  v.],  and  gained  the  Boden  scholarship  in 
resigned  the  position  of  lord  justice-clerk,  and  1843.  Graduating  B.A.  in  the  following 
took  up  the  preparation  of  his  *  Memorials,'  year,  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship 
which  are  yet  to  be  published.  On  these  he  of  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Hindustani,  at 
was  engaged  till  his  death  on  '27  April  1895.  i  Haileybury.  This  office  he  held  for  about 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Moncreiff,  painted  by  :  fifteen  years,  till  the  college  was  closed 
Sir  George  Keid,  P. U.S.A.,  on  the  wall  of  {  after  the  Indian  mutiny  in  1858,  and  the 
the  parliament  house  in  Edinburgh.  .  teaching  staff   was  pensioned  off,      After 

Lord  Moncreiff  married,  on  \'2  Sept.  1834,  '  spending  two  or  three  years  at  Cheltenham, 
Isa1>ella,  only  daughter  of  Kobert  Bell,  pro-  I  where  he  held  an  appointment  at  the  college, 
curator  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  ;  he  was  elected  Boden  professor  of  Sanskrit 
sheriff  of  Berwickshire  and  Haddingtonshire,  ■  in  the  university  of  Oxford  by  convocation 
and  by  her  ( who  died  on  M>  Dec.  1881)  he  |  in  December  18ti0,  when  Professor  Max 
had  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  II  is  eldest  ;  Muller  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  was  his  opponent, 
son,  Henry  James,  now  Baron  Moncreiff,  sat-  j  In  the  early  seventies  Monier  Williams 
since  1888.  under  the  title  of  Lord  Wellwood,  |  conceived  the  plan  of  founding  at  Oxford  an 
as  a  lord  of  session,  an  office  which,  as  Lord  i  institution  which  should  be  a  focus  for  the 
Moncreiff,  he  >u\\  retains.  ,  concentration  and  dissemination  of  correct 

[Scotsman.  2i»  April  1S9.> :  Addison1*  Glasgow  information  about  Indian  literature  and  cul- 
Oraduntos:  Skittish  L-iw  Review.  Juno  1805  ■  ture.  This  project  he  first  brought  before 
(with  portrait);  liurke's   Peerage;  Men  of  the  ;  congregation  at  Oxford  in  May  1875.     With 


Time.]  l>.  8-n.        n  view  to  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the 


■i  t       ;erms 

U.K.,  surveyor-general,  Bombay  presidency,  were  so  far  crowned  with  success  that  he 
and  of  hi*  wife,  Hannah  Sophia,  daughter  of  collected  a  fund  which  finally  amounted 
Thomas  Brown  of  the  East  India  Company's  ■  to  nearly  &4,000/.  By  rare  tenacity  of  pur- 
civil  service,  reporter-general  of  external  pose  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  the 
commerce  in  Bengal.  Bom  at  Bombay  in  great  difficulties  in  his  way,  and  the  Indian 
1819.  he  came  to  England  in  lSi>2.  where  he  Institute  at  last  became  an  accomplished 
was  educated  at  private  schools  at  Chelsea  ■  fact.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the 
and  Brighton,  and  afterwards  at  King's  Col-  Prince  of  Wales  in  1883.  The  building  was 
lege  School,  London.  He  matriculated  at  erected  in  three  instalments,  the  first  being 
Oxford  in  March  1837,  but  did  not  go  into  finished  in  1884,  and  the  last  in  1896,  when 
residence  at  Balliol  College  till  Michaelmas  the  institute  was  formally  opened  by  Lord 
1838.  In  the  following  year  he  rowed  in  Oeorge  Hamilton,  the  secretary  of  state  for 
his  college  eight  at.  the  head  of  the  river.  ,  India.  Monier  Williams  subsequently  pre- 
J  laving  received  a  nomination  to  a  writer-  sent ed  to  the  library  of  the  institute  a  valua- 
ship  in  the  East  India  Company's  civil  ser-  ble  collection  of  oriental  manuscripts  and 
vice  in  November  18:M»t  he  passed  his  exami-  books  to  the  number  of  about  three  thousand, 
nation  at  the  East  India  1  louse  in  December.  By  his  sister's  desire,  and  at  her  own  expense, 
lie  then  left  Oxford  and  went  into  residence  an  excellent  portrait  of  him  was  painted  in 
at  the  East  India  Company's  college,  Hailey-  oils  by  Mr.  W.  \V.  Ouless,  R.A.,  in  1880, 
bury,  in  January  1840,  whence  he  passed  out.  '  and  was  presented  by  her  to  the  institute, 
head  of  his  year.  He  was  about  to  proceed  i  Monier  Williams  was  a  fellow  of  Balliol 
to  the  east  when  the  news  arrived  tliat  his  i  College   from   1882  to   1888;  was  elected 


i 


i   honorary  follow  of   rjoiventit]   College 
■i'l    «na    keeper    and    perpetual 
he  Indian  Institute.    Ha  received 
of  D.C.L,  front  Oxford 
:    LL.D.   frota  (aleuiin,  and  of 
.■  u.     Hi'  was  created  a 
when    lie  assumed  Hit 
:  Mrmit-r. 
iligad  Sir  Mouier  lo  re- 
his    iietive    professorial 
dntiM,   which    hud    beoome    rery    onerous 
owing    to    the    inst  it  hi  i.-.n    of    the    honour 
ndiesat  Oxford  in  1886. 
He  censed  to  reside  in  the  university, spend- 
ing the  »  inl  ■  fj  year  in  the 
routhof  Front*,     "I'Ik-  Ltd  y cars  of  his  lil'e 

he  devoted  chiefly  to  the ipletion  of  the 

'    ■ 
He  gave  the  Bnal  toueuee  to  the 
,    proof-sheet  of  this    work    only  a  few 
hi*  death.     He  died   at    Cannes 
1899.  His  remain*  wi  re  ■ 

and  interred  in  the  village 
Surrey.  In  1*48 
.-™ier  \\  ill  i  ami  married  Julia,  daughter  of 
the  Ber.  F.  J.  Foithfnll,  rector  of  Hatfield, 
■nd  had  by  her  n  family  of  sit  son*  and  one 
daughter, 

o  ■   a  scholar 
mi  direi.-t.il  mainly   toward!  the  practical 
Mile  of  Sanskrit  studies,  nnd  to  tin'  diu"ii;ion 
d  of  a    knowledge  of  Indian    re- 
ligion*.   Tolling  little  interest  in  the  oldeai 
pin*"  of  Indian  literature,  represented  by 
-.   lie  devoted   himself  almost  ex- 
■■■  the  study  of  the  later  period,  or 
laasical  Sanskrit.     The  three  texts 
■  i.     published  editions  are  Kali- 
iHim't   plays    •  Vikramorvaii '    ( 1*1!' I    and 
'gak.mtal,  1876),  besides 

.    nr    Eiiisodu    of    Nalu  ' 
Mahibharata.' 
n  nil  works  relating  to 
ni    liidin,   u  ■  Sanskrit 
.  thed  a  lourth 
IW6,   mi  '  J'isiclisli-Snnskrit  Dic- 

"  (1861).  a  'Sanskrit   Manual    for 

■sit ion'  (1883), and  u  large  'rJanskrit- 

Itouap-Willhtnie    was    also    a    successful 

■    :  I 

'  ."ink mi talii  '    in    prose    and     vi 

nxtb   edition    in   1*04,  and  hi* 

A  ,;.,(, .ni '   (1875),    which    consists 

:  ranalated  specimens 

ippearod  in  a  fourth  and  enlarged 

ire  and  after 

the  beginni ■.:.  iloden  pro- 

ni    Hind" 


other  his  'l'rneticnl   Hindustani  Grammar ' 
(1862). 

Kvit  since  his  iiiuugurnl  leei  m- 
nil  'Tlii'  Study  nl"  Sauskiii  in  relation  to 
Missionary  Work  in  India'  (1861  |,  Mnnier- 
"Willimna  was  a  frequent  advocate  ol  the 
claims  nf  missionary  enterprise  in  India. 
■  led  linn  i«  davotc  much  of  his 
time  to  writing  hooks  meant  lo  difliiee  a 
knowledge  of  Indian  raligiana  in  Kuglatid. 
Most  of  them  have  enjoyed  a,  considerable 
pnpularit  v.  Then  works  are  entitled  'Hin- 
din-ii)  '  [l-77i,  ■  Modern  India  and  the 
Indians '  (1878), '  HeligiousLife  ami  Thought 
in  India'  (1883),  'Buddhism'  (1889),  and 
'Hruhmnmsm'ilSfll). 

[Personal  kiMwIedgo  nnd   information  sup- 
al  ■  rs  of  the  family,  upoeUIlr  Mr. 

C  William--,  iiu  elder  lirulllur  uf  Sir  it.  Moiiioi- 
Williams.]  A.  A,  M. 

MONK-BRETTON,  Bason.    [See  Don- 


(,  John 


.  l82o- 


■ 

■ 


MONSELL,  WILLIAM,  Bahon  F-hly 
(MIS-  -1894),  politician,  born  on  81  Bent. 
B  only  son  of  William  Mousell 
id.  1822)  of  Ti-rvoe,  co.  Limerick,  who 
married  in  1810  Olivia,  second  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Allen  Johnson  Walsh  of  Bally- 
kileavan,  Queen's  county.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  College  from  1626  to  1830, 
and  among  his  schoolfellows  were  iioiindell 
I'tdiu,  r  (afterwards  Esrl  of  Se! borne)  and 
W  ii.  \Y;n-'L  i>i.i]iu:\i„  Mr-imrinh.  ii.  ii. 
411).  On  10  March  1831  he  matriculated 
from  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  hut  left,  the 
university  without   Inking  a  degree. 

At  the  general  election  in  August  1847 
Monaell  was  returned  to  parihuMntf  fat  the 
county  of  Limerick,  mid  represented  it,  as  a 
andante  liberal,  without,  a  break  until 
1874.  He  joined  (he  [loiumi  eittholic  church 
in  1850,  und  throughout  his  parliamentary 
career  spoke  lis  tin'  lending:  representative  of 
its  hierarchy.  As  a  resident  and  concilia- 
tory landlord  he  was  popuhir  with  liin 
tenantry,  nnd  In  the  llou-e  uf  I'oinuinns  he 

fromoted  the  cause  of  agricultural  reform. 
lis  prominence  in  parliament  is  shown  by 
Ins  -.-Ii ■■■■ii. in  to  propose  tin-  re-election  nf 
Speaker  Denison  {  Hantari,  February  1886, 
pp.  4-7;    Hkmsiin,  Jh'nn/,  pp,  I8-J-".!. 

UobmU  tilled  nmny  elliiis.  He  waa 
clerk  nl"  the  ordnance  from  I  So  J  until  the 
nlliee  wji-  abolished  in  February  1867,  ajad 
from   that   data   to  September  1867   he  was 

? resident  of  the  board  of  health.  On 
8  Aug.  I860  he  was  created  a  privy  coun- 
I'illnr.  I'Vir  a  few  mouths  (.March  to  .lulv 
lNi.it  he  w ,i,  vic-presidenl  rf  Hie  board  of 
trade,  and  from    ISM  to  1868  he  acted  an 
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paymaster-general.  He  served  as  under-  bought  his  company  in  the  64th  foot  in  No- 
secretary  for  the  colonies  from  February  vember  1822,  exchanging  into  the  40th  foot 
1868  to  the  close  of  1870,  and  as  postmaster-  j  on  7  Aug.  1823.    In  the  same  year  he  pro- 

feneral   from  January   1871  to  November  I  ceeded  to  Van  Diemens  Land  (now  Tas- 
873.     On   12  Jan.  1874  he  was  raised  to  I  mania)  with  the  lieutenant-governor,  (Sir) 
the  peerage  ns  Baron  Emly.     His  name  is  I  George  Arthur  [q.v.]»  ftnc*  on  his  arrival  in 
identified  with  the  abortive*  scheme  for  the  '  May  1824  was  nominated  his  private  secre- 
establishment   of   an   Irish  national   uni-  |  tary.     This  post  he  retained   until   1827, 

1826 
hitherto 
was 
against  Vaticanism  met  with  his  disapproval  j  constituted  a  separate  colony,  and  Montagu 
(Purcei.l,  --i.  P.  dp  Litle,  ii.  r>4-65).  ■  became  clerk  of  the  executive  and  legisU- 

With  tin*  rise  of  the  land  league  Monsell  i  tive  councils.    This  office  he  held  until  1829, 


board  of  poor-law  guardians.  He  had  j  the  colonies,  offered  to  reappoint  him  on 
been  high  sheriff  of  Limerick  in  183o,  and  |  condition  of  his  quitting  the  army.  He  ac- 
he was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  j  cordingly  sold  out  on  10  Sept.  and  returned 
in  1871.  He  was  also  vice-chancellor  of :  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  1832  he  took 
the  royal  universitv  of  Ireland.  |  charge  for  a  year  of  the  colonial  treasury, 

I^oril  Kinly  died  at  Tervoe  on  20  April ,  and  in  1834  he  was  nominated  colonial  secre- 
1 894,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  tary.  In  October  1836  Arthur  relinquished 
Kilkeedv.  He  married,  on  11  Aug.  1836,  the"  government  to  Sir  John  Franklin  [q.  v.], 
Anna  Maria  Charlotte  Wyndham  Quin,  ,  under  whom  Montagu  retained  his  office, 
only  daughter  of  the  second  earl  of  Dun-  ,  From  February  1839  to  March  1841  he 
raven.  She  died  at  St.  Leonard's,  Sussex,  i  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  England,  and 
on  7  Jan.  18.V)  without  leaving  issue.  In  on  his  return  he  found  himself  involved  in 
18o7  he  married  Bertha,  youngest  daughter  I  differences  with  the  governor.  He  behaved 
of  the  Comte  de  Montignv.  She  died  on  '  to  Franklin  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  man- 
4  Nov.  1  Si  K),  leaving  one  .soil,  who  succeeded  ■  ner,  insisting  on  the  dismissal  of  several 
to  the  peerage,  and  one  daughter.  .  government  ollicials,  although  the  governor 

Monsell  contributed  to  the  *  Home  and  was  not  convinced  of  their  culpability. 
Foreign  Review.'  He  was  an  intimate  Finally  Franklin  reinstated  one  of  these 
friend  of  Cardinal  Newman  (Purcell,  ■.  officers,  and  Montagu  in  consequence  ceased 
Manniny,  ii.  312-20),  was  closely  associated  to  co-operate  cordially  in  the  work  of  ad- 
wit  h  Montalembert  and  his  party,  and  was  ministration, openly  charged  him  withsuffer- 
4  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  liheral  catholi-  ing  his  wife  to  influence  his  judgment,  and 
cism  and  political  reform.'  He  published  .  finally  declared  himself  unable  to  rely  upon 
in  IStiO  -A  Lecture  on  the  Koman  ques-  !  the  accuracy  of  the  governor's  statements. 
tion.'  j  On  25  Jan.   1842  Montagu  was  suspended 

[Burke*  IWw;  Men  of  the  Time.  13th  |  from  office.  He  sought  a  reconciliation, and 
edit.;  Foster's  Alumni  Oxon. ;  Haines's  Forty,  rrankhn,  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Stanley 
Years  at  the  Post  OmV«\  i.  218;  lirnt.  Mag.  !  „««  STANLEY,  EDWARD  GEORGE  GfiOFFRBT 
18.V>,  i.  »•_».»;  Times,  21  April  189*.  p.  7;  Ann.  '  Smith,  fourteenth  Eakl  of  Derbt],  with 
Reir.  18i>4.  p.  K>9;  Tablet,  28  April  1894.  pp.  I  great  gi'nerosity,  spoke  highly  of  his  ability, 
66i-2  ;  Wards  W.  G.  Ward  mid  tin?  Catholic  '  and  recommended  him  for  other  employment. 
Revival,  pp.  143-4,  18  ">-fi.  205.  224-8.  243.  Colonial  sympathy  was  largely  on  Montagu's 
2158-70;  Wards  W.  G.  Ward  amd  the  Oxford  side,  and  Stanley"  after  investigation,  came 
Movement,  p.  5.1  W.  l>.  ('.      I  to   tne   conclusion   that  Franklin  was  not 

MONTAGU,  JOHN  (17U7-1S5:!),  colo- I  justified  in  his  action,  and  that  Montagu's 
nial  official,  born  on  21  Aug.  171)7,  was  the  dismissal  was  unmerited, 
youngest  son  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Edward  In  1843  Montagu  was  nominated  colonial 
Montagu  ( 1755-1 709)  [4.  v."]  He  was  edu-  secretary  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  post 
cuted  at  Cheam  in  Surrev  and  at  Parson's  which  he  retained  until  death.  lie  arrived 
Careen,  near   Knight  abridge.      On    10   Feb.  j  at  the  Cape  and  entered  on  office  on  23  April. 

:  purchase,  to    Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  submitted  to  the 


1*14  he  was  appointed,  without 
an  ensignry  in  the  52nd  foot.     lie  was  pre- 
sent at  Waterloo,  and  on  U  Nov.  1815  was  pro- 
moted to  a  lieutenancy  by  purchase;  he  also 


governor,  Sir  George  Thomas  Napier  [q.  v.l, 
a  project  for  improving  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  colony.    Napier  recognised  its 


<rried  into  effect  under  : 
Montagu's  superintendence.     The  Condition 
:    iiium  iliAle  improve- 
nl    time  showed  tie 
■nuiVittmtvut    lo    be    permanent,      lie    ulso  . 
■    ■■!'  encouraging  im- 
;..iil     by    ii     system    of  hounties  , 
sateen    hundred     with  re    wi  re 
ato  the   colony    in    three    years. 
During   the   government   of  Sir   Peregrine 
MaitUnd  [q.  v.l,  Montagu  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  able   conduct    of  ilie  financial 
hi-    necessitated    by   the    Kaffir 
war.     H<  also   rendered   the  colony  signal 
NtfTtoe   by  promoting   the   construction   of 
rood  road*  inosi  the  mountain  passes  into 
the    interior.       Tiny    were  chiefly   made  by 
convict  labour,  and  Montagu  was  successful 
in  introducing  a  new  system,  by  which  the 
of   the  criminals  was  much  im- 
I  in'    road   carried   over    Cradock's 
Banted  Montagu  i'uss,  and  is  now 
part  of  the   great   trunk  bin;  between  the 
wi»t.-ra  and  eastern  districts.     The  scene  of 
another    great   engineering  feat    nt   Bain's 
he  mountain  range  which  separates 
Worcester  and   the   district,'   beyond   from 
.» is  designated  Montagu 
Bocks. 

On  the  outbreak  of  I  ha   Kaffir  war  in  De- 
cember IBoO  the  governor,  Sir  Harry  George 
YVaheiyn  Smith  fq.  v.l  was  besieged  in  Fori 
Vox.  Montagu  eserted  himself  to  the  utmost 
lo  raise  levies,  and   rendered  the  governor 
a.«aistance  of  the  greatest   importance,     On 
'2  May  lf*61  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Cape 
ring  10  ill-health   brought   on   by 
overwork.     He  died  in   London  on  4  Nov. 
L8S8,  and  was  burled  in  B  romp  ton  cemetery 
In  April  I -UK  In- married  Jessy, 
ol  tf&jor-general  Edward  Vaughan 
Montagu's   transfer  from  Tas- 
mania  to    the   Cape   seriously   injured   his 
private   fortune.     He   left   his    family   im- 
.  and  mii  23  Oct   1864   bis  wife 
received  n  civil-list  pension  of  300/. 

[Newman's  Hiogr.  Memoir  of  Jahn  Montagu 
(with  pottlait),  18*5;  Penton's  Hiat.  of  Tas- 
mania, 18S4  pp.  134.  119-40,  142,  l08-»; 
FraaUin'i  Narrative  or  some  Passages  in  the 
Hhtan  of  Van  Dioman'a  Laud  daring  the  Last 
Three  Years  of  Sir  Joha  Franklin -- 
lion,  privately  printod,  184S;  Weal's  Hist,  of 
Tasmania,  iymnewton.  I8S2,  i.  J2fl-7 ;  TVal's 
i!i  Africa]  E.I.  C. 

MONTGOMERY.  Sir  HENRY  CON- 

YNIiHAM,   second    baronet     ,  : 

MhItm  civil  servant,  was  the  eldest  son  of 

bam    Montgomery   (d. 

1680).    Tii*  fatberserved  in  India  for  many 

nta*  a  cavalry  officer,  commanding  the 


.iil'-  bodyguard  during  a  part 
of  the  time  when  1  Ik-hard  Colley  (Marquis 
"Wellesleyl  [o,  v.   waa  jovwnot-generaJ j  bi 

was  created   a   baronet  on   :i  i  ),- 

married  Sarah  Mercer  (d.  1664),  danghtei  of 
l.i-l,.-  rjrOTt  of  Grove  Hall,  no.  Donegal. 
The   Montgomery  finally  wen  h   branch  of 

h  Monlgomeries,  of  whom  the 
Earl  nf  Rglinloou  i-  the  head,  and  had 
settled  in  Ireland  in  co.  Donegal. 

The  subject  of  tlii-  :i  ■■ 
Eton  and  at  the  East  India  College,  ll;iile\. 
burv.  to  which  institution  he  was  nominated 
as  a  student  on  1  Aug.  1881.  He  did  not, 
however,  go  out  to  India  until  lSl'.'i,  having 
been  permitted  to  leave  Hailevbury  early  in 
189S  rm  the  purpose  of  serving  us  mmtrmti 

firivate  secretary  on  theMalr'of  Lm-ii  \\  elli-- 
sy.wbo  was  at  that  time  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  There  seem*  at  onetime  to  have  been 
an  intention  that  the  young  -indent  should 
give  up  his  Indian  writership  and  it — :- 
Lord  Wellesley's  staff,  M 


»-*"' 


chance  of  the 

latter  being  able  to  provide  for  him  in  the 
|pnblii'  >i  r\  ice  in  Ihiiibind  ;  but  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Sir  .loliu  Malcolm  [q.  v.],  a  friend  of 
his  father,  who  went  over  to  Dublin  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  the  idea,  the  intention 
was  abandoned,  and  early  in  1824  Mont- 
gomery returned  to  Ilaileyburv,  passing 
through  college  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

In  1825  he  proceeded  to  India,  reaching 
Madras  on  3  Nov.  In  those  days  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  young  civil  servants  to  re- 
main for  two  years  at  the  presidency  town, 
prosecuting  their  studies  in  the  native  lan- 
guages. Montgomery  was  therefore  not  ap- 
pointed to  the  public  service  until  16  Jan. 
1827,  when  he  was  gazetted  assistant  to  the 
principal  collector  and  magistral'-  of  Net 
lore.  On  31  Jan.  1830  lie  succeeded  his  father 
assecoud  baronet.  He  subsequently  served 
in  various  grades  of  the  revenue  department 
in  the  districts  of  Tunjore,  Salem,  Tinne- 
velly,  and  IJellary,  completing  his  revenue 
service  in  the  provinces  a*  collector  of  Tan- 
jore.  In  all  these  districts  he  had 
mark  as  an  able  and  csreful  administrator, 
and  the  result  was  that  in  1843  he  was  sent 
on  a  special  commission  to  the  Kiijuhmundry 
(now  colled  the  Codiiiery'i  district  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  its  impoverished  condition 
and  to  suggest  a  remedy.  It  was  upon  his  re- 
commendation, based  upon  his  experience  in 
Tanjore,  that  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Ar- 
thur) Cotton  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  was  deputed  to 
Kajabmundry  to  investigate  the  question  of 
utilising  the  water.-  of  the  Godarery  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  thedelt  a  of  that river,  as 
had  been  done  in  Tanjore  and  Trictiinopnlv  in 
thecase  of  the  Caverv  and  Colero 
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Montgomery's  report  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  condition  of  the  Rajahmundry 
district  elicited  high  commendation  from 
the  government  of  Madras,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  selected  by  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale  [see  George  Hay,  eighth  Mar- 
quis of  Tweeddale]  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
government  secretariat.  He  served  as  secre- 
tary to  government  in  the  revenue  and 
public  works  departments  until  1850,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  chief  secretaryship. 
In  1855  he  was  appointed  by  the  court  of 
directors  a  member  of  the  governor's  council, 
which  post  he  held  until  1857,  when,  his 
health  failing,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
in  the  course  of  that  year  resigned  his 
appointment  and  retired  from  the  Indian 
civil  service.  In  the  following  year,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  council  of  India 
in  London,  Montgomery  was  appointed  to 
be  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  new  coun- 
cil, and  this  position  he  retained  until  1876, 
when  he  finally  retired  from  official  life. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  he  was 
appointed,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  then  secretarv  of  state 
for  India,  to  be  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, an  honour  which  is  very  rarely  conferred 
upon  Indian  civil  servants. 

Montgomery's  official  career  was  eminently 
successful.  lie  was  not  a  brilliant  man, 
but  he  was  an  extremely  useful  public 
servant.  As  a  very  young  man  he  was 
remarked  for  the  carefulness  and  accuracy 
of  his  work.  "When  he  became  the  head  of  a 
district,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
district  officers  in  the  presidency  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  certainly  had  the  advantage 
of  possessing  influential  friends.  Lord  Wel- 
lestey  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  him 
when  In1  worked  in  Dublin  in  the  lord- 
lieutenant's  private  office,  and  did  not  fail 
to  exert  his  influence  on  his  behalf.  Sir 
John  Malcolm  was  also  a  kind  friend  to  him. 
But  he  fully  justified  their  recommendations. 
By  his  report  upon  the  Rajahmundry  dis- 
trict, and  dv  the  recommendations  which  he 
made  for  improving  its  condition,  he  ren- 
dered a  service  to  the  state,  the  benefits  of 
which  still  remain.  In  the  higher  posts 
which  he  subsequently  filled  in  Madras,  as 
secretary  and  chief  secretary  to  government 
and  member  of  council,  he  fully  maintained 
his  previous  reputation.  By  the  successive 
governors  under  whom  he  served  in  the 
secretariat  and  in  council,  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  Sir  nenry  Pottinger,  and  Lord 
Harris,  he  was  trusted  as  a  wise  and  con- 
scientious adviser.  During  his  long  service 
in  the  Indian  council,  extending  over 
eighteen  years,    he    was  highly  esteemed  | 


both  by  successive  secretaries  of  state  and  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  council.  His  minutes, 
when  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  dis- 
sent from  the  decisions  of  the  secretary  of 
state  or  of  a  majority  of  the  council,  were 
models  of  independent  but  courteous 
criticism.  He  retained  to  the  last  a  keen 
interest  in  the  presidency  in  which  the 
whole  of  his  Indian  service  had  been 
passed.  Indeed,  it  has  been  sometimes 
thought  that  he  carried  beyond  due  limits 
his  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  his  old  presi- 
dency, as  in  the  case  of  the  Madras  harbour 
project,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
India  office,  mainly  at  his  instance,  but  has 
been  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  Indian 
revenues  without  compensating  results.  On 
political  questions  concerning  the  south  of 
India  he  was  a  high  authority.  When  the  na- 
wab  of  the  Carnatic  died  in  1858,  Montgomery 
supported  Lord  Harris  in  advocating  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  titular  nawabship  as  a  mis- 
chievous remnant  of  a  state  of  things  which, 
for  political  reasons,  it  was  inexpedient  to 
maintain.  But  he  was  not  opposed  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  maintenance  of  native  dynasties. 
In  1863  he  wrote  a  cogent  minute  dissenting 
from  the  refusal  of  the  secretary  of  state  in 
council  to  restore  to  the  rajah  of  Mysore  the 
administrations  of  the  territories  of  that 
state.  The  policy  which  on  this  occasion 
Montgomery  opposed  had  been  supported 
by  two  successive  governors-general,  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie  and  Earl  Canning, 
but  was  subsequently  reversed. 

Montgomery  died  suddenly  in  London  on 
24  June  1878.  In  appearance  he  was  sin- 
gularly handsome,  although  small  in  stature. 
In  manner  he  was  invariably  courteous, 
and  his  courtesy  was  the  outcome  of  a  kindly 
nature.  He  possessed  in  a  conspicuous 
degree  the  rare  virtue  of  readiness  to  admit 
error  when  he  found  that  he  had  misjudged 
another.  He  married,  on  3  March  1827, 
Leonora,  daughter  of  General  Richard  Pigot, 
who  survived  him,  dying  on  16  June  1889. 
He  left  no  children,  and  was  succeeded  as 
third  baronet  by  his  brother,  Admiral  Sir 
Alexander  Leslie  Montgomery  (1807-1888) 

[Personal  knowledge,  from  1 846  to  Sir  Henry's 
death  in  1878  ;  private  papers,  lent  by  the  pre- 
sent baronet,  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  including 
letters  from  tho  Marquis  Wellesley,  from  the 
eighth  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  from  the  first 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  and  from  the  late  Lord 
Harris ;  official  papers  and  parliamentary  re- 
turns at  the  India  Office.]  A.  J.  A. 

MOON,  WILLIAM  (1818-1894),  in- 
ventor of  the  embossed  type  known  as 
Moon's  type  for  the  blind,  was  descended 
from  an  old  Sussex  family  seated  at  Bother- 


;   but    be  was   born  at    Horseraouden, 

. 
i  i    Honiemonden, 
I    Funnel!    Moon,      llurinj 

d  In*  parents  mnored  bo  Hrighti 

r   r  some  time  ui  Horse- 
ninnd™.     At   tlii?  age  of   four  be  lost    the 
■  :■:■■!   fetw  and 
affected,     He 
was  educated  in   London,  and  when  about 
J  i.-«ra  old   lie  settled   at  Brighton 
wuh  hi*  widowed  mother,     lis  wm  stu dy- 
ing with  the  intention  of  Caking  holy  orders : 
;iplit   of  the   remaining   eye  gra- 
dually  felled,   in  ipitfl  of  several   surgical 
operation  •>.    In  1840  he  became  totally  blind, 
lie  hud  pr--viourly  made  himself  acquainted 
with  variipui;  aystemi  of  embossed  type)  and 
now  began  to  teach  several   blind  children, 
who  were  formed  with  tome  deaf  mutes  into 
a  d*T  school  in  Egremoul   Place,  Brighton. 
In    ffi-re's     system     [see    Fbbre,     Jam  lis 
lUtLEi ■":,  sad   1 1i--  otaen  previously  need 

KLearliinit    the    blind,  contractions   are 
■<■•]  ;  Moon,   after   some 
'  teaching,  judged  this  system  to  be  too 
;..-   vast    majority  of  blind 
ne,  especially  the  aged,  and  accordingly 
constructed  a  system  of  his  own   in    1*45. 
■ed  simplified  forms  of  the  Koman 
,  auait  entirely  diaearding  contrac- 
.:  .id   after   he    had   constructed   his 
alphabet    he  found  that  all   tbe  twenty-six 
letters  are  ouly  nine  placed  in  varying  poai- 
Bv  the  help  of  friends  iiii-T""!--]  in 
the   blind,   type   was   procured,   and   Moon 
began  a  monthly  magazine.     His  first  pub- 
i  he    Last   Days  of  Polycaq>,  ap- 
peared on  1  June  1 847 ;  '  The  Last  Hours  of 
and   devotional   works  followed. 
»U  h*  began  to  prepare  the   entire  Bible, 

g  the  monthly  issues  for  a  time. 

uppty  of  type  was  insufficient  for  so 

mi    undertaking,  he  tried   stereo- 

after  much  experimenting  suc- 

■  invention  of  a  process  by  which 

■  ii dice  a  satisfactory  plate,  at  less 

Mil  of  the  ordinary  price.     He 

it  iii-  process  into  use  in  September  1848, 

and  the  itereotyper  then   engaged  was  em- 

■     ilie  work   till    Mixing  death,  and 

01).   The  publications  have  always 

in-    deficiency 

■is-    from   tbe 

■  i  be  greater 

.   il  imprinted,  a  formal 

Was    published,    with    n    defence    of 

syetmn  agsintl    objector*,  who  had 

ml  bulk  of  his  publica- 

iri.i  and  other 

upon  con  tractions  com- 


plicated the  notation  so  far  that  tbe  books 
i  useless  to  the  majority  of  the  blind, 
loon  extended  his  system  to  foreign  lan- 
guages, beginning  with  Irish  and  Chinese; 
the  principal  languages  of  Europe  were  next 
employed,  and  before  Li*  death  tin  LanPi 
Prayer  or  some  other  portion  of  Scripture 
was  embossed  in  471!  languages  and  dialects, 
for  nil  nf  whirl]  the  uriginul  nine  chji  fin-t..r.J 
are  found  sufficient.  The  * ox -ph -uniting' 
succession  of  lines  is  adopted.  Tbe  works 
printed  in  foreign  languages  are  almost  en- 
(in-ly  poAMna  of  the  Bible;  in  English  a 
large  selection  is  available,  including  very 
many  devotional  works,  some  scientific  trea- 
tises, and  selections  from  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton, Burns,  Scott,  Longfellow,  and  other 
standard  authors. 

Moon  met  with  a  girl  born  blind,  who 
supposed  that  horses  stood  upright  and 
walked  with  two  legs ;  this  suggested  to 
him  embossed'  Pictures  for  the  Blind,' teach- 
ing them  by  the  touch  to  realise  the  forms 
of  common  objects.  He  also  issued  em- 
bossed diagrams  for  Euclid,  music,  and 
maps,  both  geographical  mid  astronomical. 
He  was  made  a  fellow  -if  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Seoielv  in  1  s.'ij,  i,  fellow  nf  tin!  Soe.ietv 
of  Arts  in  1859,  and  in  1871  the  university 
of  Philadelphia  created    him   LL.D.      He 

warmly  advocated  home  teaching  societies 
for  the  blind,  which  by  his  eflarts  were 
founded  in  many  places;  and  lending  libra- 
ries of  Moon's  hooks  exist  in  eighty  towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  Paris.  Turin,  and 
various  cities  of  tbe  United  States  and 
the  British  colonies.  In  furtherance  of  these 
objects  he  often  travelled  through  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  continent ;  in  1883  he  visited 
ili.'  United  States,  lie  received  great  help, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  lending  libraries, 
from  Sir  Charles  Lowtker,  with  whom  he 
became  intimate  in  1836,  and  who  remained 
hia  closest  friend,  dying  onlv  a  few  days 
after  him.  On  4  Sept.  I860  Sir  Charles  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  building  at 
UUQnsen'i  Road,  near  the  Brighton  rail- 
way station;  in  the*e  premises,  since  con- 
sii.ii-riblv  enlarged,  the  entire  production  of 
the  embossed  books  is  still  carried  on. 

In  1885  Moon  spent  several  months  in 
Sweden.     As  the  jubilee   of  his  work  ap- 

E  reached,  a  movement,  for  a  testimonial  to 
im  was  originated  in  Scotland ;  and  on 
16  April  181)0  he  was  presented  with  a 
chiming  clock,  purse  of  L'fiO/.,  and  an  illu- 
minated address.  His  devotion  to  evange- 
listic work,  of  which  t  he  publishing  was  only 
a  portion,  brought  <>nn  slight  paralytic  stroke 
in  the  autumn  of  189l',  after  which  his  ac- 
tivity was  nee  easarily  lessened.  He  died  and- 
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denly  on  10  Oct.  1894,  and  was  buried  on 
the  15th  in  the  extramural  cemetery  at 
Brighton,  many  of  his  blind  pupils  attending 
the  funeral  and  singing  over  the  grave. 
Some  years  before  his  death  he  had  made 
over  the  freehold  site  of  his  premises  to 
trustees  for  the  continuance  of  his  work  in 
publishing  embossed  books  for  the  blind. 

Moon  was  twice  married — in  1848  to  Mary 
Ann  Caudle,  daughter  of  a  Brighton  sur- 
geon, who  died  in  1804;  and  in  1866  to 
Anna  Maria  Elsdale,  a  granddaughter  of 
William  Leeves  [q.  v.],  the  composer  of 
*  Auid  Robin  Gray.1  By  the  first  marriage 
he  had  a  son,  who  was  of  great  assistance  to 
him  in  arranging  his  types  to  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  is  now  a  physician  in  Phila- 
delphia; and  a  daughter,  who  now  super- 
intends the  undertaking  that  Moon  inaugu- 
rated. 

Moon  wrote :  1.  '  A  Memoir  of  Harriet 
Pollard,  Blind  Vocalist,'  1860.  2.  '  Blind- 
ness, its  Consequences  and  Ameliorations/ 
1868.  3.  «  Light  for  the  Blind/  1873.  He 
composed  a  set  of  twelve  tunes  to  devotional 
poetry,  which  were  printed  both  in  his  em- 
bossed type  and  in  ordinary  music  notation. 

[Rutherford's  William  Moon  and  his  Work 
for  the  Blind.  1898  (with  portraits);  Brighton 
Herald,  13  and  20  Oct.  1894;  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News,  20  Oct.  1894  (with  portrait) ;  Record, 
3  June  1859 ;  information  from  Miss  Moon,  who  ! 
has  kindly  revised  this  article.]  H.  D.       j 

MOORE,  HENRY  (1831-1896),  marine 
painter,  born  at  York  on  7  March  1831,  was 
the  second  son  of  the  portrait  painter,  Wil- 
liam Moore  (1790-1851)  [q.  v.],  by  his  second 
wife  Sarah  Collingham,  and  the  teuth 
child  and  ninth  son  of  the  whole  family 
of  fourteen.  Albert  Joseph  Moore  [q.  v.] 
was  his  brother.  Henry  was  educated  at 
York  and  was  taught  painting  by  his  father. 
He  entered  the  Royal  Academy  schools  in 
1853,  and  exhibited  his  first  picture,  'Glen 
Clunie,  Braemar/  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
the  same  year.  He  was  a  constant  exhibitor 
at  the  Royal  Academy  from  that  time 
onwards.  He  exhibited  at  the  Portland 
Gallery  from  1856  to  1860,  and  at  the 
British  Institution  from  1855  to  1865.  It 
was  also  in  1855  that  he  sent  the  first  of 
many  contributions  to  the  gallery  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists  in  Suffolk  Street. 
He  was  a  member  of  that  society  from  1867 
to  1875.  He  was  also  a  constant  contri- 
butor, both  in  oils  and  water-colours,  to  the 
Dudley  Gallery  from  1865  to  1882.  He 
became  an  associate  of  the  Old  Water-colour 
Society  in  1876,  and  a  full  member  in  1880. 
He  contributed  in  later  years  to  the  Grosvenor 


Gallery  and  the  New  Gallery.  He  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
on  4  June  1885,  and  an  academician  on 
4  May  1893. 

Almost  all  his  early  pictures  were  land- 
scapes, painted  in  many  parts  of  England, 
or,  about  1856,  in  Switzerland.  It  was 
towards  1870  that  he  began  to  devote  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  the  marine  subjects 
in  which  the  best  work  of  his  maturity  was 
done.  He  had  a  profound  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  wave-form,  acquired  at  the 
cost  of  exposure  in  all  weathers,  and  he  was 
generally  content  to  paint  the  sea  itself  with- 
out introducing  ships  or  human  figures.  He 
made  his  studies  chiefly  in  the  English 
Channel.  He  was  a  fine  colourist,  and  held 
the  foremost  rank  among  English  marine 
painters  of  his  day.  Among  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  Academy  pictures  are  *  A 
White  Calm'  (1858),  'The  Launch  of  the 
Lifeboat'  (1876),  now  in  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  Liverpool, '  Cat's-paws  off  the  Land,' 
which  was  bought  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Chantrey  Bequest  in  1885,  and  is  now  nt 
Millbank,  <  The  Clearness  after  Rain '  (1887), 
which  won  for  the  painter  the  grand  prix 
and  legion  of  honour  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1889, '  A  Breezy  Day  in  the  Channel1 
( 1888),  <  Shine  and  Shower'  (1889), « Summer 
at  Sea '  (1 893),  and  <  Britannia's  Realm.'  A  n 
exhibition  of  ninety  pictures  by  Moore,  en- 
titled '  Afloat  and  Ashore,'  was  held  by  the 
Fine  Art  Society  in  1 887.  The  total  number 
of  pictures  exhibited  by  Moore  was  not  far 
short  of  six  hundred.  Shortly  before  hi* 
death  an  exhibition  was  held  at  York  of  the 
works  of  the  father,  William  Moore,  and  his 
five  artist  sons,  Edwin,  William  (still  living), 
John  Collingham,  Henry, and  Albert  Joseph. 

Moore  lived  for  many  years  at  Hampstesd, 
but  died  at  Margate  on  22  June  1895.  He 
married  in  1860  Mary  {d.  1890),  daughter  of 
Itobert  Bollans  of  York.  He  had  two  daugh- 
ters by  this  marriage. 

[Daily  Graphic,  24  June  1895;  Times, 
24  June  1895:  Athenaeum,  29  June  189o; 
private  information.]  C.  D. 

MOORE,    JOHN    BRAMLEY   (1800 
1886),  chairman  of  Liverpool  Docks.    [See 
Bramley-Moore.] 

MORGAN,  Sir  GEORGE  OSBORNK 
(1820-1897),  first  baronet,  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician, was  eldest  son  of  31  organ  Morgan,  for 
thirtv-one  years  vicar  of  Conway,  Carnar- 
vonshire, by  Fanny  Nonnen,  daughter  of 
John  Nonnen  of  Liseberg,  Gothenburg,  who 
was  descended  on  the  mother's  side  from  the 
Huguenot  family  of  De  Lorent.  His  younger 
brother  was  John  Edward  Morgan,  M.D., 
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1  March    1844),  afterwards   going   bark 

again  to  school.     In  the  following  iniiumn 

for  a  scholarship  at  Ballioli      He 

i*  awarded  an  exhibition,  the  two  aoholar- 

won  by  Henry  John  Stephen 

■Sander  Grant  (1820- 

.  and  he  then  went   into  reei- 
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i'  pupils,  aiming  them  Viscount  i'eel,  Sir 
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which  was  miirked   by  vehement,  religious 

I  controversies,  wan  the   opponents  of  t.rac- 

tariamsni,  snob  u  Arthur  IVnrhvn  Stanley 

').  v.  .   William  Foang  Betlat  [ij.  v.],  and 

Arthur  Hugh  Ctougn  [fl.  r.l  lie  figures  in 
i  '!■■  uh'i  poem  'The  ilothii-  '  U  Lindsay. 

|  In  1851  Morgan  left  Oxford.  Thepresent 
arr:hl>i»hop  of  I  'niil-rlnirv  had  ''llcred  him  the 

I  vice-presidency  of  Kueller  Hull,  a  training 
college  for  teachers  then  recently  established 
at  Twickenham,  but  he  was  resolutely  bent 
upon  the  bar,  and  entered  as  a  pupil  in  the 
chamber!!  of  equity  counsel  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

|  Meanwhile  he  contributed  political  leading 
articles  lo  the  '  Horning  Chronicle,'  and 
aftiT  rho  stalf  <>f  thai  n-'w.<paper  founded 
the  '  Saturday  Rerriew'  he  wrote  very  occa- 
sionally for  tin-  n.-iv  periodical.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  6  June 
1868,  and  practised  as  an  equity  draughts- 
man and  conveyancer.  He  rapidly  acquired 
ii  prm.-lir.-t>,  and  received  a  number  of  pupila 
to  read  in  bis  chambers,  among  them  Mr. 
Justice  Itvrne,  Sir  0.  P.  Ilbert,  and  Sir 
Robert  Herbert.  In  IS68  he  published 
'Chancery  Acts  and  Orders,  being  a  Collec- 
tion of  Statutes  and  General  Orders  re- 
cently passed.'  This,  with  slight  variations 
in  the  title,  ran  through  six  editions,  the 
second  being  published  in  lStiO,  and  the 
hist  la  1885.  He  also  became  one  of  the 
four  joint  editors  of  '  the  New  Reports,' 
which  contained  cases  decided  in  the  courts 
of  equity  and  common  law  between  Novem- 
ber U&2  and  August  1«65,  the  first  of  the 
si\    volumes    appearing    in     March    1863. 

I  Among  the  reporters  iisaoeiali'd  with  him  in 
this  series  wera  Lord -chancel  lor  Herschell, 

i  the  speaker  of  the   llyuse   nl' Commons  (the 

i  Right  IInn.W.C.Gully)TLordDavey,Lord- 
justiee  Bowen,  Lord-justice  Rigbv,  and 
others. 

In  18(!1  Mnrgan  published  a  sympathetic 
lecture  on  the  Italian  revolution  of  1860, 
He  had  already  begun  his  political  career  by 

'  holding  meetings  in  his  chambers  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  for  the  promotion  of  church  dis- 
establishment ami  the  abolition  of  university 
tests.  Although  a  clergyman's  son,  he  had 
been  led  to  form  opinions  unfavourable  to 
the  establishment  in  consequence  of  abuses 
witnessed   by  him    in   the   Welch    church. 

|  He  became  intimate  with  Edward  Miall 
'i[.  v.i,  the  loader  of  the  militant  noncon- 
formists. His  opinions  on  these  subjects 
and   his  nationality  designated   him   lor   a 

I  Welsh  seat  in  parliament,  and  in   I860  h* 

I  accepted  an  invitation  to  stand  for  Carnarvon 
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borough,  but  withdrew  in  order  to  avoid 
division  in  the  liberal  party.  A  similar  in- 
cident took  place  in  1867  in  connection  with 
Denbigh  borough.  In  1868,  on  MialTs  re- 
commendation, he  was  invited  to  stand  for 
Denbighshire.  He  was  returned  as  junior 
colleague  to  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  on 
24  Nov.  1868.  His  maiden  speech,  deli- 
vered on  15  March  1869,  was  in  support  of 
the  second  reading  of  the  university  tests 
abolition  bill.  It  struck  the  attention  of 
Bright,  and  led  to  a  friendship  maintained 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  On  6  July 
Osborne  Morgan  seconded  Henry  Richard  s 
resolution  upon  the  subject  of  evictions  of 
liberal  tenants  by  Welsh  landlords  during 
the  recent  elections.  During  this  session  too 
he  first  addressed  himself  to  a  question  which 
long  occupied  his  energies,  that  of  the  law 
affecting  married  women's  property  (14  April 
1869),  and  he  supported  by  a  speech  the 
second  reading  of  §ir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  per- 
missive prohibitory  liquor  bill  (12  May). 
On  10  Feb.  1870  he  first  introduced  the 
measure  with  which  his  name  was  long  asso- 
ciated, the  burials  bill  permitting  any  Chris- 
tian service  in  a  parish  churchyard,  and  on 
the  same  day  he  obtained  the  leave  of  the 
house  to  introduce  the  places  of  worship  (sites) 
bill,  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
religious  purposes.  From  this  bill,  as  intro- 
duced in  1870,  W.  E.  Forster  borrowed  the 
clauses  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of 
that  year  empowering  school  boards  to 
acquire  land  compulsorily.  The  places  of 
worship  (sites)  bill  did  not  become  law 
till  1873.  In  1871  and  1872  he  seconded 
Sir  Koundell  Palmer's  resolutions  in  favour 
of  the  creation  of  a  general  school  of  law, 
which  led  to  the  institution  of  examina- 
tions by  the  inns  of  court  before  calling 
students  of  law  to  the  bar.  He  had  been 
appointed  a  queen's  counsel  on  23  June 
1869,  and  elected  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
in  the  Michaelmas  term  following.  In  1890 
he  became  treasurer.  His  profession  led 
him  to  take  much  interest  in  the  reform  of 
the  land  laws.  During  the  session  of  1878 
he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
on  land  titles  and  transfer,  and  drafted 
its  report  dated  24  June  1879.  ne  also 
contributed  an  article  upon  the  same  subject 
to  the  *  Fortnightly  Keview*  for  December 
1879,  and  in  1 880  reprinted  it  as  a  pamphlet 
under  the  title  *  Land  Law  Reform  in  Eng- 
land.' On  all  topics  directly  associated  with 
law,  such  as  the  bills  for  the  reconstitution 
of  the  courts  of  judicature  (1873  and  1875), 
he  frequently  addressed  the  house.  He  sup- 
ported the  measure  for  the  reform  of  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (1877), 


Mr.  (now  Sir  George)  Trevelyan's  resolution 
for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the 
counties  (1879 J,  and  the  Welsh  Sunday 
closing  bill,  which  became  law  in  1681. 
For  ten  successive  sessions  he  introduced 
the  burials  bill,  sometimes  carrying  it 
through  the  House  of  Commons  by  consider- 
able majorities,  but  it  was  not  finally  passed 
by  the  House  of  Lords  till  1880. 

On  the  accession  of  Gladstone  to  power 
in  that  year  Osborne  Morgan  became  a 
member  of  the  ministry  ao  judge-tdyoctto- 
general,  and  retired  from  the  bar.  He  was 
also  nominated  a  privy  councillor.  Upon 
the  introduction  by  him  on  28  March  1881 
of  the  annual  army  discipline  &c.  bill,  he 
provided  for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment 
of  flogging,  and  carried  it  in  spite  of  a  strong 
opposition.  He  had  sole  charge  of  the 
married  women's  property  bill,  1882,  a 
bill  which,  bristling  with  legal  difficulties, 
required  exceptionally  skilful  handling  in 
its  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  became  law  the  same  session.  He  took 
a  warm  interest  in  Welsh  intermediate  and 
higher  education.  On  14  March  1884  he 
supported  by  a  speech  Mr.  (now  Lord) 
Rendel's  motion  in  favour  of  placing  Aber- 
ystwyth College,  '  in  respect  of  state  recogni- 
tion and  support,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  colleges  at  Cardiff  and  Bangor.'  He 
was  anxious  to  improve  the  education  of 
women,  and  took  part  in  the  foundation  of 
a  women's  hostel  at  Banpor  College.  An 
'  Osborne  Morgan  exhibition'  was  founded 
in  the  University  College  of  North  Wales 
after  his  death  to  commemorate  his  services. 
After  the  redistribution  of  the  constitu- 
encies in  1885  Osborne  Morgan,  as  sitting 
member,  had  the  natural  right  of  choice 
between  East  and  West  Denbighshire.  West 
Denbighshire  was  held  to  be  a  safe  liberal 
seat,  whereas  East  Denbighshire  was  the 
centre  of  the  influence  of  the  Wynn  family. 
With  characteristic  courage  and  self-sacrifice 
he  chose  the  constituency  which  no  liberal 
but  himself  could  hope  to  contest  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  In  the  result  he  won 
the  election  by  393  votes,  and  the  Wynn 
family  was  deposed  from  the  representation 
of  the  county  for  the  first  time  for  182 
years.  This  service  was  rewarded,  on 
Gladstone's  accession  to  office  in  February 
1 886,  by  the  appointment  of  Osborne  Morgan 
as  parliamentary  under-secretary  for  the 
colonies.  As  his  chief,  Lord  Granville,  sat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  labour  of  repre- 
senting the  department  in  parliament  chiefly 
fell  upon  Osborne  Morgan.  His  tenure  of 
office  lasted  only  six  months,  but  it  was 
marked  by  exceptional  activity.  The  distress 
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He  retained  to  the  last  his  Copdoese  lot  bm 

school,  of  which  be  became  a  governor,  and 
for  classical  literature,  and  in  the  year  of  his 
dim  tli  (l-!'7i  published,  with  a  dedication  to 
GllBdltOBSp  n  translation  into  English  hexa- 
meter VMM,  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of 
Clougli's  influence,  of  the  '  Eclogues  of 
Virgil, 'which  was  very  favourably  received. 
He  contributed  various  articles  on  current 
topics  to  the  '  Contemporary,' '  Fortnightly,' 
aud  'Nineteenth  Century  Reviews.  He 
was  no  excellent  raconteur  and  brilliant 
conversationalist.  He  married  in  1856 
Emily,  daughter  of  Leopold  Reus 
Lancashire,  who  survives  him.     He  left  uo 


A  portrait  is  in  the  possession  of  his 
widow,  painted  by  Edgar  Hanley  and  exhi- 
bited at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1882.  Two 
engraved  portraits  wen'  [mulished  bv  Morris 
&  Co.  in  1860  and  1897  respectively. 

[fli^t'irk-ii!  Hi h'i -I it  i if  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, 1888;  Foster's  Alumni  Oxotitensos.  1716- 
1888;  Lincoln's  Inn  Admissions,  ISM;  Han- 
sard's Parliamentary  Dcbatas  ;  Daily  News  and 
Manchester  Guardian,  27  Aug.  1897  ;  Professor 
Lewis  Campbell  '  On  some  Liber  il  Movement* 
of  the  last  Half  Century '  in  the  Fortnightly 
It  [view  fur  M:m-h  IMS;  private  in  Fot  matin  n.]" 
I.  3.  L. 

MOBLEY,  WILLIAM  HOOK  (1815- 

1800),  orientalist  and  lawyer,  horn  in  1615, 
second  son  of  George  Morley  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  distinguished  himself  in  1888  liv 
disenveringa  EBUmngmaatucript  of  Itnshldu- 
dln  Jftm'ia  Tawartkh  (see  Elliot's  History 
of  India,  iii.  10,  and  K. A.S.J.  IV  ls:l!>,  vi. 
orig.ser.)  He  entered  the  Middle  Temple  on 
U  .l;,h.  1*38,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1810 
and  in  1846,  and  in  1849-50  published  a 
valuable  digest  of  cases  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  India  (London,  2  vols. 
Sn  :  new  "t  vol.  i.  iiiilv,  1852),  He  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  nnd 
during  the  last  year'of  hi-  life  also  librarian  ; 
he  published  a  'Catalogue  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Lan- 
guages' in  the  possession  of  the  society 
(London,  I8S4,8vo).  In  19.56  he  published 
a  splendid  folio,  being  a  description  of  a 
plnnisphi'ric  astrolabe  ™n>t  meted  for  Shah 
Sultan  Husain  Rafavl.  He  also  edited  in 
1848,  for  the  Society  f. >r  publishing  Oriental 
kbwarid'g  'History  of  the  Ata- 
beks  of  Syria  and  IVrsin,'  with  a  description 
of  Atahetc  coins  hy  William  .Sandys  Van* 
[q.  v.l 

His  latter  days  were  clouded  bv  domeatls 
distress,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  wife.  He 
died  at  35  llrompton  Squnre,  London,  on 
21  May  I860. 
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[Brit.-  Mus.  Cat. ;  Royal  Asiatic  Society's 
Journal,  vol.  xviii.  orig.  ser.  vi. ;  Annual  Report 
of  May  1861,  and  Proceedings  of  the  Numis- 
matic Society  of  21  June  1860;  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  zx.  34 ;  Boase's  Modern  English  Bio- 
graphy.] H.  B-e. 

MORRIS,  RICHARD  (1833-1894),Eng- 
lish  scholar  and  philologist,  was  born  at  Ber- 
mondsey  on  8  Sept.  1 833,  of  Welsh  paren- 
tage. He  was  trained  for  an  elementary 
schoolmaster  at  St.  John's  College,  Battersea, 
but  his  education  was  for  the  most  part  self- 
acquired.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  Win- 
chester lecturer  on  English  language  and 
literature  in  King's  College  school,  in  1871 
he  was  ordained,  and  served  for  two  years 
as  curate  of  Christ  Church,  Camberwell. 
From  1875  to  1888  he  was  head-master  of 
the  Royal  Masonic  Institution  for  Boys  at 
Wood  Qreen,  and  afterwards  for  a  short 
time  master  of  the  old  grammar  school  of 
Dedham  in  Essex.  His  diploma  of  LL.D. 
came  from  Lambeth,  being  given  him  in 
1870  by  Archbishop  Tait.  The  university 
of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.  A.  on  28  May  1874. 

As  early  as  1857  Morris  showed  the  bent 
of  his  mind  by  publishing  a  little  book  on 

*  The  Etymology  of  Local  Names.'  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  join  as  an  active  member 
the  Chaucer,  Early  English,  and  Philological 
societies,  founded  by  his  lifelong  friend, 
Dr.  F.  J.  Furni vull.  None  of  his  colleagues 
surpassed  him  in  the  devotion  which  he  ex- 
pended upon  editing  the  oldest  remains  of 
our  national  literature  from  the  original 
manuscript  sources,  on  the  same  scientific 

firinciples  as  adopted  by  classical  scholars, 
let  ween  18H2  and  1880  he  brought  out  no 
less  than  twelve  volumes  for  the  Early  Eng- 
lish Text  Society,  of  which  may  be  specially 
mentioned  three  series  of  *  Homilies'  (1808 
seq.)  and  two  of '  Alliterative  Poems'  (1864). 
In  1866  he  edited  Chaucer  for  the  '  Aldine 
Poets'  (2nd  edit.  1891).  This  was  the  first 
edition  to  be  based  upon  manuscripts  since 
that  of  Thomas  Tvrwhitt  [q.  v.],  and  re- 
mained the  standard  one  until  it  was  super- 
seded by  Professor  Skeat's  edition  (1894-7). 
In  1869  he  edited  Spenser  for  (Macmillan  8 
4  Globe '  edition,  again  using  manuscripts  as 
well  as  the  original  editions.  In  1867  he 
published  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 

*  Specimens  of  Early  English,'  which  has 
been  augmented  in  subsequent  editions  by 
Professor  Skeat.  These  are  books  for  scholars 
and  students.  But  Morris's  long  experience 
as  a  schoolmaster  induced  him  to  undertake 
a  series  of  educational  works,  which  have 
contributed  largely  to  place  the  teaching  of 
English  upon  a  sound  basis.    The  first  of 


these  was  '  Historical  Outlines  of  English 
Accidence'  (1872),  which,  after  passing 
through  some  twenty  editions,  was  thoroughly 
revised  after  his  death  by  Mr.  Henry  Brad- 
ley and  Dr.  L.  Kellner.  Two  years  later 
(1874)  he  brought  out '  Elementary  Lessons 
in  Historical  English  Grammar;'  and  in 
the  same  year  a  pnmer  of  '  English  Gram- 
mar.' From  both  of  these  tens  of  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  have  learnt  their  earliest 
knowledge  of  their  own  tongue,  which  they 
will  never  need  to  unlearn. 

Scarcely  had  Morris  struck  out  this  remu- 
nerative line  of  authorship  when  he  delibe- 
rately turned  aside  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  what  is  probably  the  least 
appreciated  of  all  the  branches  of  philology 
— the  study  of  Pali,  the  sacred  language  of 
Buddhism.  In  this  case  the  stimulus  came 
from  his  intimacy  with  Professor  Rhys 
Davids,  the  founder  of  the  Pali  Text  Society. 
For  that  society  he  edited,  between  1882 
and  1888,  four  texts,  being  more  than  any 
other  contributor  down  to  that  time.  But 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  editing.  His 
familiarity  with  the  development  of  early 
English  caused  him  to  take  a  special  inte- 
rest in  the  corresponding  position  of  Pali, 
as  standing  midway  between  the  ancient 
Sanskrit  and  the  modern  vernaculars,  and 
as  branching  out  into  various  dialects  known 
as  Prakrits.  These  relations  of  Pali  he 
expounded  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
'  Academy,'  which  are  valuable  not  only  for 
their  lexicographical  facts,  but  also  as  illus- 
trating the  historical  growth  of  the  languages 
of  India.  The  very  last  work  he  was  able 
to  complete  was  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
read  before  the  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists  in  London  in  September  1892. 
Unfortunately  he  could  not  himself  correct 
the  proofs  of  this  paper  as  printed  in  the 
'  Transactions.' 

For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  Morris 
was  prostrated  by  an  incurable  and  dis- 
tressing illness,  which  he  bore  with  charac- 
teristic fortitude,  preserving  his  cheerfulness 
and  his  love  of  a  good  story  to  the  last. 
He  retired  to  the  railway-side  hamlet  of 
Harold  Wood  in  Essex,  and  there  he  died 
on  12  May  1894.  He  was  buried  at  Horn- 
church,  within  which  parish  Harold  Wood 
is  included.  In  1893  Gladstone  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  pension  of  150/.  on  the 
civil  list ;  and  on  2  June  1896  new  pensions 
of  25/.  each  were  created  in  favour  of  his 
three  daughters.  The  greater  part  of  his 
valuable  philological  library  was  acquired 
by  the  bookseller,  Mr.  David  Nutt. 

[Personal  knowledge;  private  information.] 
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MORRIS,      WILLIAM      (1*34-18!*.;  i, 

.:■■!.  nuJ  socialist,  was 

JnW  M  nod  third  child  of  Wiiliun 

i  'ily  of  Loudon,  and 

Emniu  Sheli-m,  daughter  of  Joseph  Shel- 

n,  a  teacher  ■>!'  music   in  Worcester,  and 

of  John  Shelton,  proctor  in  the  consistory 

i  ie  was  bom  on  24  March 

18.14,  .1    Kim    HottM,  Clay  Hill,  Wultbam- 

rtow,  liia   Cm lit-r-   raburimo  residence.     In 

nily  removed  to  Woodford  Hall 

trkunrn  wUra,  Oladatone'sl  ■  ■ 

:  which  was  conterminous 

■  ■  ■  ■  t .     A*  a.  boy,  therefore, 

baa   dally   range   of  that 

Let  of  country,  then  little  changed 

Uarml   or  even   since    prehistoric 

tines ;  and   these  surroundings  fostered  his 

utural  keenness  of  eve  and  romantic  bent  of 

mjwr.     He  learned"  to  read   eery  young, 

■  numbered  a  lime  when  hi'  could 

;   read,  but   was  not   notably  precocious 

jerwise.     His  earlier  education  wm  at  a 

,e  achoot  in  the  neighbourhood; 

January  1848  until  December  1851  he 

,t  Marlborough  College,  and  then  lived 

sarly  a  year  as  a  private  pupil  with  the 

.  F.   B.   Guy,  afterwards  canon  of  St. 

Albans,   and   then  assistant  master  at  the 

st  School,  Walrhatnstow.     He  matricu- 

I  »t   Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  June 

vent  into  residence  in  January 

Morr^  went  up  to  Oxford  with  an  unusual 
Kiunl  of  varied  knowledge  and  a  character 
■tly  strongly  marked  and  well  del  sloped. 
e  of  the  middle  ages  was  burn  in  him, 
was  reinforced  by  the  wave  of  Anglo- 
which  had  just  spread  over 
igland,  and  which  bad  come  us  a  highly 
Tiinlntiiiii  influence  on  families  bronchi  up. 
i  somewhat  stagnant  evangeli- 
.   aady  as  a  hoy  be  had  acquired  a 

■  '  >dge  of  trees,  flowers, 
Vi    Marlborough   ho   hud,  with 

■  aid   of  tin.-  tchon]    library   and    all   the 

innu  of  M  ■  ■  hin  reach, 
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nheufterwerd-i-jid,'  IBOei  "l' what,  was  to  be 

iwn  about  English  Gothic  ; '  and  S..v-ni:ik.. 

H  iltahin   downs   made  a 

■    plot*  harmony   with  his 

nice  and  love  of  beauty. 

Conned  it  close  friend- 

ip  wiih  Edward  Burne-Jones  [q.  v.  Suppl.], 

■I.  :  together  «illi  him, 

■  ;   r  he    very    different 
lie-class  life  in  Birming- 

,n  enthusiasm,  a  knowledge,  and  a  high 
unfirmcd  and 


luppkmant«d  Uaown,  Lntil  Morryj's  death 
the  iwo  men  lived  in  the  ch'sest  intimacy, 
not  only  of  daily  intercourse  but  of  thought 
and  work.  They  were  the  two  ftiuilliinl 
figures  in  a  group  of  undergraduates,  chiefly 
Birmingham  schoolfellows  of  Iturne-.lones, 
which  was  perhaps  more  remarkable  than 
any  which  Oxford  has  produced  since. 

At  Exeter  Morris  read  only  for  a  pass 
degree,  and  mixed  little  in  the  general  life 
of  tli"  ooUago.  But  be  was  an  incessant, 
swift,  and  omnivorous  reader,  and  his  pro- 

ilijj inury  enabled  him   in  those  few 

mm  to  lay  up  u  enormous  store  of  know- 

,;i.>us    perplexities,  under  which, 

in  l-'il,  lie  was  ou  the  point  of  joining  the 
Homan  communion,  passed  over  soou  after- 
wards; ecclesiastical  history  and  Anglican 
theology  were  in  turn  mastered  mid  put 
aside,  and  their  influence  was  gradually  re- 
placed by  an  artistic  mid  social  enthusiasm 
in  which  Corlyle,  liuskin.nnd  Kiugsley  were 
the  chief  modern  leaders  whom  he  followed. 
When  he  came  of  age  in  18flfi  he  still 
cherished  a  fancy  oi'devol  in  [.'his  considerable 
fortune  to  Ihe  foundation  of  a  monastery  in 
which  he  and  his  friends  might,  combine  an 
ascetic  life  with  the  organised  production  of 
religious  art.  This  ideal  became  gradually 
enlarged  aud  secularised,  but  remained,  in 
one  firm  or  another,  his  ideal   throughout 

In  the  autumn  of  1854  Morris  had  made 
his  first  visit  to  northern  France,  and  in  the 
long  vacation  of  1855  he  repeated  the  tour 
in  company  with  Burue-Jones  and  William 
Fulfonl,  another  member  of  the  undergra- 
duate circle,  who  were  now  known  among 
themselves  as  '  the  Brotherhood.'  During 
ibis  tour,  under  the  added  impulse  of  his 
boundless  enthusiasm  for  French  Gothic,  he 
definitely  renounced  the  purpose  of  taking 
orders  with  which  he  had  gone  to  Oxford, 
and  made  un  his  mind  to  be  an  architect. 
As  soon  as  tie  had  passed  his  final  schools 
thai  winter,  he  articled  himself  as  a  pupil  to 
George  Edmund  .Street  [q.  T.J,  already  one 
of  the  most  prominent  architects  of  the 
revived  English  Gothic,  who  then  had  bis 
headquarters  in  Oxford  as  architect  to  the 
diocese.  The  articles  were  signed  on  2d  Jan. 
1856.  In  Street's  office  Morris  formed  an 
intimate  and  lifelong  friendship  with  the 
senior  clerk,  Philip  Webb  [q.  v.],  which  had 
an  important  influence  over  the  development 
taken  bv  English  domestic  architecture 
daring  the  next  generation.  He  worked  in 
Street's  office  for  the  rest,  of  that  year,  first 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  in  London  when 

■ed  removed  thither  in  the  a  utumn.  Mean- 
while Bunie-Jones  had  left  Oxford  without 
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taking  a  degree  in  order  to  begin  life  an  a 
painter  in  London.  The  influence  of  Rossetti 
was  immensely  strong  on  both ;  and  when 
Morris  also  came  to  London  and  shared  rooms 
with  Burne-Jones,  Rossetti  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing him  that  he  too  ought  to  be  a  painter. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  emitted 
Street's  office,  took  a  studio  for  himself  and 
Burne-Jones  at  17  Red  Lion  Square,  Hol- 
born,  and  plunged  at  the  beginning  of  1857 
into  a  new  life. 


Union  Society.  He  painted  one  of  the  ten 
bays  of  the  walls,  and  designed,  and  exe- 
cuted with  some  help  from  friends,  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  whole  roof.  While  en- 
gaged on  this  work  at  Oxford  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  lady  whom  he  after- 
wards (26  April  1869)  married,  Miss  Jane 
Burden. 

For  several  years  after  his  marriage  Morris 
was  absorbed  in  two  intimately  connected 
occupations :  the  building  and  decoration  of 


He  had  already  proved  his  powers  in  ima-  j  a  house  for  himself,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
ginative  literature.  The  faculty  of  story-  1  firm  of  decorators  who  were  also  artists, 
telling  he  had  possessed  even  as  a  schoolboy ;  |  with  the  view  of  reinstating  decoration,  down 


and  at  Oxford  he  had  found  that  story- 
writing  came  to  him  just  as  easily.  About 
the  same  time  he  had  begun  to  write  lyrical 
poetry;  his  first  attempts  being  marked 
(together  with  many  mannerisms  and  im- 


has,  except  for  a  few  echoes  of  Tennysonian 


to  its  smallest  details,  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
Meanwhile  he  was  practising  less  and  less 
the  specific  form  of  decoration  known  as 
painting;  the  latest  of  the  few  pictures 
painted  by  him  do  not  go  beyond  18o2.  The 
house  he  made  for  himself  was  the  first 
serious  attempt  made  in  this  country  in  the 
present  age  to  apply  art  throughout  to  the 
practical  objects  of  common   life.    It  was 


To  this  and  the  other  pieces  belonging  to  the  extant,  though  in  greatly  changed  surround- 
same  year,  Chatterton  may  offer  the  nearest  ings,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  its  de- 
English  parallel ;  and  neither  Keats  nor  1  coration,  under  its  original  name  of  Red 
Tennyson  (Morris's  two  master  poets  among  '  House,  given  to  it  when  the  use  of  red 
the  moderns)  had  shown  a  more  certain  '  brick  without  stucco  was  a  startling  novelty 
voice  in  their  first  essays  in  poetry.  j  in  domestic  architecture.     Its  requirements, 

Morris  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  .  and  the  problems  it   suggested,  had  a  large 
celebrated  'Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine,*  |  share  in  leading  tc  the  formation,  in  April 
which  was  conducted  and  written  by  the.  1861,  of  the  firm  of  Morris,  Marshall,  Faulk- 
members  of  the   brotherhood   and  some   of ,  ner,  &   Co.,  manufacturers  and  decorators, 
their  friends,  and  paid  for  by  him,  during  the  .  and  to  the  whole  of  Morris's  subsequent  pro- 
twelve  months  of  1856.     He  contributed  to  '  fessional  life.  Rossetti,  Burne-Jones,  Madox 
it  eight  prose  tales  (of  which  'The  Hollow    Brown,  and  Webb  were  Morris's  partners 
Land'  is  the  most  remarkable),  one  or  two  ,  in  the  firm,  together  with  C.  J.  Faulkner 
essays  and  reviews,  and  five  poems,  including    and  P.  P.  Marshall,  the  former  of  whom  was 
the   *  Summer  Dawn/  which   many  critics  j  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Brotherhood,  and 
would  place  among  the  first  rank  of  lyrics  of    the  latter  a  friend  of  Brown  and  Rossetti. 
the  imagination.     When  he  began  life  as  a  1  The  decoration  of  churches  was  from  the 
painter  he    did   not   abandon   poetry,  and  .  first  an  important  part  of  the  business.     On 
during  1857   wrote,    besides   a   number  of  :  its  non-ecclesiastical  side  it  gradually  was 
pieces  which  he  afterwards  destroyed,  and  (  extended  to  include. besides  painted  windows 
others  of  which  only  fragments  survive,  most  ,  and  mural  decoration,  furniture,  metal,  and 
of  the  poems  published  bv  him  in  March  j  glass  wares,  cloth  and  paper  wall-hangings, 
1858  in  the  volume  entitled  '  The  Defence  of    embroideries,    jewellery,     printed    cottons, 
Guenevere  and  other  Poems/    Poetry,  how-    woven  and  knotted   carpets,  silk  damasks, 
ever,  was  now  only  his  relaxation  (as  in  a  j  and   tapestries.    The   first  headquarters  of 
Hen  so  it  always  afterwards  continued  to  be),  j  the  firm  were  at  8  Red  Lion  Square.     The 

work  shown  bv  it  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862 


and  his  regular  work  was  drawing,  painting 
in  oil  and  water-colour,  modelling,  illumi- 
nating, and  designing.  During  the  lost  three 
months  of  1857  he  was  working,  together 
with  Rossetti,  Burne-Jones,  Hughes,  Pollen, 
Prinsep,  and  Stanhope,  on  the  celebrated 
tempera  decorations  of  the  walls  and  roof  of 
the  newly  built  debating  hall  of  the  Oxford 


attracted  much  notice,  and  within  a  few 
years  it  was  doing  a  pretty  large  business. 
In  the  autumn  of  1864  a  severe  illness 
obliged  Morris  to  choose  between  giving  up 
his  home  in  Kent  and  giving  up  his  work  in 
London.  With  great  reluctance  he  did  the 
former,  and  in   1865    established  himself, 
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under  the  Mine  roof  with  his  workshops,  in 
Queen  Squire,  Bloomsbury. 

During  the  five  years  (1860-5)  at  Red 
House,  poetry  had  been  almost  laid  aside  in 
the  pressure  of  other  occupation.  The  un- 
nnisned  drafts  of  a  cycle  of  lyrico-dramatic 
poems  called  '  Scenes  from  tbe  Fall  of  Troy ' 
are  the  only  surviving  product  of  that 
period.  But  on  his  return  to  London  he  re- 
sumed the  writing  of  poetry  in  a  completely 
new  manner  and  with  extraordinary  copious- 
ness. The  general  scheme  of  the  *  Earthly 
Paradise '  had  been  already  framed  by  him ; 
and  in  1866  he  began  the  composition  of  a 
series  of  narrative  poems  for  this  work, 
which  he  continued  for  about  four  vears  to 
pour  forth  incessantly.  One  of  the  earliest 
written,  the  *  Story  of  the  Q olden  Fleece/ 
outgrew  its  limits  so  much  that  it  became  a 
substantive  epic  of  over  ten  thousand  lines. 
It  was  separately  published,  under  the  title 
of  *  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,*  in  June 
1867,  and  gave  Morris  a  recognised  position 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  modern  poets.  The 
three  volumes  of  the  '  Earthly  Paradise/  suc- 
cessively published  in  1868-70,  contained 
twenty-five  more  narrative  poems,  connected 
with  one  another  by  a  framework  of  intricate 
skill  and  singular  fitness  and  beauty.  Several 
more  are  still  extant  in  manuscript,  and 
others  again  were  destroyed  by  their  author ; 
but  those  actually  published  (including  the 
*  Jason')  extend  to  over  fifty  thousand  lines. 
In  this  fluent  copiousness  of  narration,  as 
well  as  in  choice  and  use  of  metres,  and  in 
other  subtler  qualities,  Morris  went  for  his 
model  to  Chaucer,  whom  he  professed  as  his 
chief  master  in  poetry. 

This  torrent  of  production  did  not  lead 
him  to  slacken  in  his  work  as  a  decorative 
manufacturer,  to  which  at  the  beginning  of 
1870  he  began  to  add  that  of  producing  il- 
luminated manuscripts  on  paper  and  vellum, 
executed  in  many  different  styles,  but  all  of 
unapproached  beauty  among  modern  work. 
About  the  same  time  he  had  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  Icelandic  Sagas  in 
the  original,  and  begun  to  translate  them 
into  English.  One  of  these  translations,  that 
of  the  '  V  olsunga-saga/  was  published  under 
the  joint  names  of  Morris  and  his  Icelandic 
tutor,  E.  Magnusson,  in  May  1870.  In  the 
previous  month  he  had  sat  to  Watts  for  the 
portrait,  now  presented  by  the  painter  to  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  which  represents 
Morris  at  the  prime  of  his  vigour  and  the 
height  of  his  powers. 

The  completion  of  the '  Earthly  Paradise ' 
was  followed  by  a  pause  in  Morris's  poet  ical 
activity.  In  the  summer  of  1871  he  made  a 
journey  through   Iceland,   the    effects   of 


which  upon  his  mind  may  be  traced  in  much 
of  his  later  work.  In  t  he  same  year  he  ac- 
quired what  became  his  permanent  country 
home,  Kelmscott  Manor  House,  a  small  but 
very  beautiful  and  wholly  undisfigured 
building  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  near  Lechlade. 
Round  this  house  that  Move  of  the  earth 
and  worship  of  it/  which  was  his  deepest 
instinct,  centred  for  all  the  rest  of  his  lite. 

For  several  years  about  this  time  there 
may  be  traced  in  all  Morris's  work  a  rest- 
lessness due  to  the  constant  search  after  fresh 
methods  of  artistic  expression,  and  the  grow- 
ing feeling  that,  inasmuch  as  true  art  is  co- 
extensive with  life,  the  true  practice  of  art 
involves  at  every  point  questions  belonging 
to  the  province  of  moral,  social,  and  political 
doctrine.  A  prose  novel  of  modern  English 
life,  begun  in  the  spring  of  1871  and  never 
completed,  was  one  of  these  essays  in  fresh 
methods.  Another  was  the  poem  of  '  Love 
is  Enough/  begun  after  Morris's  return  from 
Iceland,  and  published  at  the  end  of  1872 :  a 
singular  and  imperfectly  successful  attempt 
to  revive,  under  modern  conditions,  the 
dramatic  method  of  the  later  middle  ages, 
and  the  Middle-English  alliterative  verse 
I  which  had  been  driven  out  of  use  by  foreign 
1  metres  in  the  fifteenth  century.  For  the 
next  two  years  his  leisure  was  mainly  oc- 
cupied by  work  as  a  scribe  and  illuminator; 
to  this  period  belong,  among  other  works, 
the  two  exquisite  manuscripts  of  Fitzgerald's 
*  Omar  Khayyam  '  belonging  to  Lady  Burne- 
Jones  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Horner.  Towards  the 
end  of  1874  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of 
Morris,  Marshall,  Faulkner,  &  Co.  became 
necessary  for  various  reasons,  and  questions 
which  arose  as  to  the  claims  of  the  outgoing 
partners  led  to  a  period  of  much  difficulty 
and  trouble.  The  effect  on  Morris  after  the 
first  shock  was  a  bracing  one ;  and  if  the  first 
period  of  his  lift?  had  ended  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  '  Earthly  Paradise/  a  second  now 
opened  which,  without  the  irrecoverable 
romance  of  youth,  was  as  copious  in  achieve- 
ment upon  a  much  wider  field. 

The  first  products  of  this  new  period  were 
in  literature.  lie  had  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  the  production  of  a  magnificent 
folio  manuscript  of  the  ^Eneid/  and  in  the 
course  of  that  work  had  begun  to  translate 
the  poem  into  English  ver.se.  The  manu- 
script was  finally  laid  aside  for  the  trans- 
lation, and  the  '-Kneids  of  Virgil '  was  pub- 
lished in  November  1875.  It  had  been 
preceded  earlier  in  the  veur  by  a  volume  of 
translations  from  the  Icelandic  under  the 
title  of  *  Three  Northern  Love  Stories/ and 
was  followed  almost  at  once  by  the  com- 
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position  of  his  longest  poem,  the  epic  of 
'  Sigurd  the  Volsung  and  the  Fall  of  the 
Niblungs.'  This  was  published  at  the  .end 
of  1876.  Morris  himself  thought  it  his 
highest,  if  not  his  best,  work  in  poetry.  In 
it  the  influence  of  the  north  is  seen  at  its 
height,  and  for  the  time  has  expelled,  or 
driven  below  the  surface,  his  romantic 
mediae vali8m  and  all  traces  of  the  Chaucerian 
manner.  Here  as  elsewhere  he  owed  little 
to  English  predecessors  or  contemporaries. 
His  inspiration  was  drawn  directly  from  the 
northern  epics  of  the  tenth  to  twelfth  cen- 
turies, where  it  did  not  derive  from  models 
still  more  ancient  and  more  universal ;  and 
the  '  Sigurd '  is  at  once  the  most  largely 
and  powerfully  modelled  of  all  Morris's 
poetical  works,  and  the  poem  which  ap- 
proximates most  nearly  to  the  Homeric 
spirit  and  manner  of  all  European  poems 
since  the  '  Iliad '  and  '  Odyssey/ 

During  the  period  of  the  composition  of 
'  Sigurd  the  Volsung '  Morris  had  taken  up, 
with  his  customary  vehement  thoroughness, 
the  practical  art  of  dyeing  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  his  manufacturing  business.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  Staffordshire  dye 
works  in  mastering  all  the  processes  of  that 
art  and  making  experiments  in  the  revival 
of  old  or  discovery  of  new  methods.  One 
result  of  these  experiments  was  to  reinstate 
indigo-dyeing  as  a  practical  industry,  and 
generally  to  renew  the  use  of  those  vege- 
table dyes  which  had  been  driven  almost 
out  of  use  by  the  anilines.  Dyeing  of  wools, 
silks,  and  cottons  was  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  what  he  had  much  at  heart,  the 
production  of  woven  and  printed  stuff's  of 
the  highest  excellence  :  and  the  period 
(1875-6)  of  incessant  work  at  the  dye-vat 
was  followed  by  a  period  during  which 
(1877-8)  he  was  absorbed  in  the  production 
of  textiles,  and  more  especially  in  the  iv- 
vival  of  caroet-weaving  as  a  fine  art.  Amid 
these  manifold  labours  he  was  also  taking 
more  and  more  part  in  public  affairs.  From 
1876  onwards  be  was  an  officer  and  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  Eastern 
Question  Association.  In  1877  he  founded 
the  Society  *br  the  IYotection  of  Ancient 
Buildings.  In  1>79  he  became  treasurer  of 
the  National  Liberal  League.  In  these 
year*  he  be^an  the  practice  of  giving  lec- 
ture* and  addresses  (at  first  chieflv  to  work- 
ing dosic™rs  and  art  students '."which  re- 
mained afterwards  one  of  his  main  occupa- 
tions. The  work  of  the  firm,  part  I  v  in 
consequence  of  the  new  departures  "now 
taken,  partly  from  a  wider  knowledge  and 
P^*  *PV»*oiation  of  its  products,  was 
ateaddy  expanding.    The  premise*  at  Queen 


Square  had  already  become  too  small  for  it. 
Morris  and  his  family  had  been  driven  out 
in  1872  that  the  whole  house  might  be 
utilised  for  workrooms  (he  then  lived  first 
at  Turnham  Green,  and  from  1878  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  on  the  Upper  Mall  of  Ham- 
mersmith), and  in  1881  the  establishment 
was  removed  to  large  premises  at  Merton 
Abbey  near  Wimbledon,  a  sale-room  and 
counting-house  having  been  already  set  up 
in  Oxford  Street  in  the  West  End  of  London. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  'Sigurd,' 
Morris's  production  in  creative  literature 
had  almost  ceased.  Only  a  few  months 
after  its  publication  he  had  declined  to  be 
put  in  nomination  for  the  professorship  of 
poetry  at  Oxford,  and  since  then  his  life  had 
been  more  and  more  that  of  a  manufacturer 
and  a  man  keenly  interested  in  public  affaire, 
and  less  that  of  a  man  of  letters  and  artist. 
In  1882  a  combination  of  convergent  causes 
profoundly  altered  his  political  attachments 
and  his  attitude  towards  politics.  His  en- 
thusiasm for  liberalism,  after  many  severe 
checks  from  the  whiggerv  of  his  party 
leaders,  had  been  converted  into  open  dis- 
gust by  the  Irish  coercive  legislation  of  1881 
and  the  timidity  or  aversion  with  which  the 
liberal  government  regarded  his  favourite 
projects  of  social  reform.  Looking  back  in 
his  forty-ninth  year  over  what  he  nad  done 
and  what  he  had  failed  to  do,  and  looking 
to  the  future  in  the  light  of  the  past,  he 
found  himself  forced  reluctantly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  hitherto  he  had  not  gone  to  the 
root  of  the  matter:  that,  art  being  a  func- 
tion of  life,  sound  art  was  impossible  except 
where  life  was  organised  under  sound  con- 
ditions: that  the  tendencv  of  what  is  called 
civilisation  since  the  great  industrial  revo- 
lution had  been  to  dehumanise  life ;  and  that 
the  only  hope  for  the  future  was,  if  that 
were  yet  possible,  to  reconstitute  society  on 
a  new  basis. 

The  Democratic  Federation — a  league  of 
London  working  men's  radical  clubs  with 
leanings  towards  state-socialism — was  the 
only  organisation  at  hand  which  seemed  to 
Morris,  from  this  r*>int  of  view,  to  be  at 
work  in  the  right  direction.  In  the  belief 
that  better  conditions  of  life  for  the  working 
class — which  substantially  included  the  ob- 
jects towards  which  that  body  worked — 
were  the  necessary  first  step  "towards  all 
further  progress,  and  that  they  could  be  at- 
tained by  properly  organised  action  on  the 
part  of  the  working  class  itself.  Morris  joined 
t  he  federat  ion  in  January  1  <>3.  He  had  a  few 
days  before  been  elected  an  honorary  fellow  of 
Exeter  College.  Oxford.  The  doctrine  of  the 
federation  rapidly  developed  within  thai  year 


into    profeteed    socialism,   (tad    It 

rather  than  followed   iu  this   change.     He 

innaorMd  the  federation  largely  with  money, 

illy  to  writing, 

service.     In 

:  the  leaden  iind  dii- 

iijinii.in  with   regard  to  policy 

trSftiaa  ol  the  federation.    The 

Decoders  organised  thems.-hes  as  <•  separate 

body  under  the  name  of  the  Socialist  league, 

■.    much     against    his    will,    wis 

force*!  into  a  leadership  of  this  croup, among 

.    irni*    alike    liv    rrii'illi-. 

education,  and  character.    To  ih< 
the  league  he  gave  himself  up  with  even 
roti  mi,    managing    and 
financing  their  journal,  the  '  i  'ooimonwea!,' 
unsna.h.1 ug aodeham  nmmj  the  working  daec 
the  industrial  centre*  ol  Great 
dug  street  meetings  re- 
gularly  with   lli"    view   id'  organising   Jis- 
iward*    a    ,ocial    revolution.      In 
;   with  one  of  these,   u 
East  London  he  was  arrested  in 
I860,  but  discharged  without  trial.    During 
this  period  he  wrote   much   in   the   'Com- 
monweal,' tiud  also  pubfisjhed  many  socialist 
^ts  and  pamphlets,  both  prose  mid  •.■  rs... 
-il  Ian  spring  oflB88  did  be  begin  to 
a  for   literature  other  than   that  of 
.  -m.     He  then  took  up  a  task, 
rather  to  him  a  recreation,  delightful  in 
itself  and   the  more  pleasant    by  contrast 
political  work,  the  translation  of 
ihe   ■udi-atiy'   into    English    Terse,       His 
■Mii  published  iu  1887,  ae  wai   a 
volume  of  essays  and  addressee  entitled '  The 
\:l.'      In  1888   followed   a  second 

mhom*  of  addressee,  called  'Signs  of  Change,' 

and    the    most    remarkable    of   his    prose 

writing-,  *,\  Dream  of  John  Hall,'  a  work  of 

eratiou   and   beauty,  which  may 

.    it  her  a-  a  romance  or  ne  a  study 

in  the  philosophy  of  history.  In  tin.  miiiu> 
year  he  had  taken  his  head  managers  into 
partnership,  nod  thus  relieved  himself  from 
much  of  tlin  routine  work  of  his  mannfac- 
■ 

leisure.    Knd     the    conviction 

i!s  of  13  Nov, 

1867  a  Traialgai  Square)  that  no  social 

revolution  w  us  now  practicable,  and  that  the 

tnie  work  of  noemlists  lav  in  education  to- 

■  liition    liy    influence  on  opinion, 

by  this  time,  on  the  one 

hand  towards  a  more  native  socialism,  and 

1  -oimption    uf 

■        Tli..  id.-al  human 

laj  far  beyond  reach  ;  he 

■  ii  it  of  a  remote 

in    a     series    of   prose 
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which  he  went  on  writ 

remainder  of  his  life.      The  flrsl 

■'I'll,.   H. .,1,,.  of  the   Wolfing!'  (1888),  ia  a 

story  in  which  a  romantic  nnd  supernatural 

element    1."  eoiiil) d  with  u   semi-historical 

letting,  of  life  in  a  Teutonic  community  of 
tvuiiiii    Europe  In   tiiM  of  the  later 

Jfomaii  empire.  It.  was  followed  liv  'The 
Uouts  hi"  ih.>  .Mountains'  (1S90),  ft  story  of 
somewhat  similar  method,  but  of  a  lean  de- 
lined  plane  and  time.  The  former  of  these 
stories  is  in  a  vehicle  of  mixed  prom  ami 
verse  used  with  remarknble  skill,  which  he 
did  not  repeat,  although  the  auhaaqOant 
rniuuinv.s  include  pii*sag.s  of  lyric 
Next  came  'The  Story  of  the  U  littering 
Plain'  (1890),  'The  Wood  beyond  the 
World  '  ( 1*14 1,  '  ( 'luld  1  ihriatopher -  (1895), 
and  'TbeWeH  at  theWotLTi  End'flB86), 
the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  his  ro- 
nmiu-i.s.  'The  Water  of  the  Wondrous 
Isles'  and  'The  Stun-  nf  the  Sundering 
Flood,'  the  last  two  of  the  series,  wore  only 
published  after  his  death  (1897,  1898). 
Midway  between  these  romances  and  the 
1  literature  of  socialism  is  the  romantic  pas- 
toral of  'News  from  Nowhere,'  describing 
the  England  of  some  remote  future  under 
ivuli.-t'il  communism,  which  rippenri'd  in  [In.- 
'Commonweal '  in  l,S!«l,  and  mi.  published 
as  a  book  in  1891. 

The  socialist  league  had  since  1887  been 
dwindling  in  numbers  and  losingcnherence: 
its  control  passed  in  I**!*  into  the  hands  of 
a  group  of  anarchists,  and  in  1*90  Morris 
formally  withdrew  from  it.  He  hod  already 
become  absorbed  in  a  new  work,  that,  of  re- 
viving the  art  of  printing  as  it  had  llniirishid 
in  the  later  year*  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  Kelmscutt  I'ress  was  started  hv  him  at 
Hammersmith  during  I *!.«(.  lie  'designed 
for  it  three  founts  of  type  and  an  immense 
number  of  ornamental  letters  and  borders, 
and  superintended  all  the  details  of  printing 
and  production.  In  1898  he  also  became 
his  own  publisher.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Keimscott  Press  books  was  a  volume  of 
his  own  shorter  poems,  chiefly  lyrics  nnd 
ballads,  entitled  'Poems  bv'  tie  Waj  ' 
(1801),  the  greater  number  o'f  which  were 
now  published  for  the  first  time.  Fifty- 
three  books  in  all  wer*  issued  from  the  Press 
between  April  1891  and  .March  1808,  when 

They  fall  broadly  under  three  heads:  (I) 
Morris's  own  worn;  (3)  reprints  of  English 
classics,  mediieval  and  modern,  beginning 
with  that  ol'  (.'"lion's-  '  Golden  Legend' 
|160d)i  and  ending  with  the  Chaucer  of 
1896,  which  competent  judges  have  pro- 
nounced  the   tiuest  printed   book  ever  pro- 
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duced ;  (3)  various  smaller  books,  originals 
or  translations,  including  a  series  of  stories 
translated  by  Morris  from  mediaeval 
French.  These,  with  a  full  account  of  the 
inception  and  working  of  the  Kelmscott 
Press,  are  set  forth  in  a  history  of  the  Press 
by  Morris's  secretary,  Mr.  S.  C.  Cockerell, 
which  was  the  last  book  issued  from  it 
(1898). 

During  these  years  Morris  also  took  an 
active  Dart  in  various  movements  towards 
organising  guilds  of  designers  and  decora- 
tive workmen,  and  continued  to  write  and 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  principles  of  socialism 
with  no  loss  of  conviction  or  enthusiasm. 
He  also  formed,  with  special  relation  to  his 
work  as  a  printer,  a  collection  of  early 
printed  books,  and,  a  little  later,  another  of 
illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  to 
the  fifteenth  centuries ;  both  of  these  were 
at  his  deatli  among  the  choicest  collections 
existing  in  private  ownership.  On  the  death 
of  Tennyson  in  1894  the  question  of  Morris's 
succession  to  the  laureateship  was  enter- 
tained by  the  government,  but  was  laid  aside 
on  an  expression  being  obtained  from  him  of 
his  own  disinclination  for  such  an  office. 
In  1895  his  health  began  to  give  way  under 
the  strain  of  a  crowded  and  exhausting  life. 
When  the  magnificent  Kelmscott  Chaucer 
was  finished  in  June  1896  he  had  sunk  into 
very  feeble  health,  and  he  died  at  Hammer- 
smith on  3  Oct.  in  that  year.  His  widow 
and  two  daughters  survived  him. 

Morris  was  a  singular  instance  of  a  man 
of  immense  industrv  and  force  of  character, 
whose  whole  life,  through  a  long  period  of 
manifold  activity  and  multiform  production, 
was  guided  by  a  very  few  simple  ideas.  His 
rapid  movements  from  one  form  of  produc- 
tive energy  to  another  often  gave  occasion  for 
perplexity  to  his  friends  as  well  as  for  satire 
from  his  opponents.  But  in  fact  all  these 
varying  energies  were  directed  towards  a 
single  object,  the  re-integration  of  human 
life  ;  and  he  practised  so  many  arts  because 
to  him  art  was  a  single  thing.  Just  so  his 
work,  in  whatever  field,  while  it  expressed 
his  own  ideas  with  complete  sincerity,  bears 
an  aspect  of  median  nl  ism,  because  it  was 
all  produced  in  relation  to  a  single  doctrine: 
that  civilisation  had  ever  since  the  break-up 
of  the  middle  ages  been,  upon  the  whole,  on 
a  wrong  course,  and  that  in  the  specific  arts 
as  well  as  in  the  general  conduct  of  life  it 
was  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  middle  ages, 
not  with  the  view  of  remaining  at  the  point 
which  had  been  then  readied,  but  of  start- 
ing afresh  from  that  point  and  tracing  out 
the  path  that  had  been  missed.  So  long  as 
any  human  industry  existed  which  had  once 


been  exercised  as  an  art  in  the  full  sense, 
and  had  now  become  mechanical  or  com- 
mercial, so  long  Morris  would  instinctively 
have  passed  from  one  to  another,  tracing 
back  each  to  its  source,  and  attempting  to 
reconstitute  each  as  a  real  art  so  far  as  the 
conditions  of  the  modern  world  permitted. 
When  he  became  a  socialist,  it  was  because 
he  had  realised  that  these  existing  conditions 
were  stronger  than  any  individual  genius  or 
any  private  co-operation,  and  that  towards  a 
new  birth  of  art  a  new  kind  of  life  was 
necessary.  To  gain  the  whole  he  was  will- 
ing for  a  time  to  give  up  the  parts.  When 
convinced  by  experience  that  the  whole  was 
for  his  own  generation  unattainable,  he  re- 
sumed his  work  on  specific  arts,  to  use  his 
own  words,  '  because  he  could  not  help  it, 
and  would  be  miserable  if  he  were  not  doing 

it.'  ... 

The  fame  of  Morris  during  his  life  was 
probably  somewhat  obscured  oy  the  variety 
of  his  accomplishments.     In  all  his  work 
after  he  reached    mature   life    there  is  a 
marked  absence  of  extravagance,  of  display, 
of  superficial  cleverness  or  effectiveness,  and 
an  equally  marked  sense  of  composition  and 
subordination.  Thus  his  poetry  is  singularly 
devoid  of  striking  lines  or  phrases,  and  his 
wall-papers  and  chintzes  only  reveal  their 
full  excellence  by  the  lastingnessof  the  satis- 
faction they  give.     His  genius  as  a  pattern- 
designer  is  allowed  by  all  qualified  judges  to 
have  been  unequalled.     This,  if  anything, 
he  himself  regarded  as  his  specific  profes- 
sion ;  it  was  under  the  designation  of  ( de- 
signer' that   he    enrolled  himself    in  the 
socialist  ranks  and  claimed  a  position  as  one 
of  the  working  class.     And  it  is  the  quality 
of  design  which,  together  with  a  certain  fluent 
ease,  distinguishes  his  work  in  literature  as 
well  as  in  industrial  art.  It  is  yet  too  early  to 
forecast  what  permanent  place  he  mav  hold 
among  English  poet  s. '  The  Defence  of  druene- 
:  vere*  had  a  deep  influence  on  a  very  limited 
audience.     With  '  Jason '  and  the  '  Earthly 
I  Paradise'  he   attained   a  wide  popularity: 
!  and  these  poems,  appearing  as  they  did  at  a 
time  when  the  poetic  art  in  England  seemed 
I  narrowing  into  mere   labour  on  a  thrice- 
j  ploughed  field,  not  only  gave  a  new  scope, 
range,  and  flexibility   to   English   rhymed 
i  verse,  but  recovered  for  narrative  poetry  a 
I  place  among  the  foremost  kinds  of  the  art. 
1  A  certain  diffuseness  of  style  may  seem  to  be 
I  against  their  permanent  life,  so  far  as  it  is 
not  compensated  by  a  uniform  wholesome- 
ness  and  sweetness  which  indeed  marks  all 
Morris's  work.     In  *  Sigurd  the  Vblsung  * 
Morris  appears  to  have  aimed  higher  than  in 
his  other  poems,  but  not  to  have  reached  his 


■  was  i  lie  ground  cm 

■ 

■    ...fur  |iriiVi-il 

.:  iii  the  dilu- 

other  writers. 

Here  as  elsewhere  JI  o iris's  great   effect  was 

to  itimuh:  mid  initiate 

kewiie  it  was  with  his 

and  social  work.    Much  of  it  was 

not  atactica]    in  the  ordinary  sense;  but  it 

was  bnsi*d  mi  principle.-  and  directed  toward* 

ii  h   have  bad  n  wide  and  profound 

over  thought  and  practice. 

on    Morris  was  rather  below  the 

middle  height,  deep-chest  e.  I  and  powerfully 

made,  with  a  head  of  singular  beauty.     The 

portrait    by   Walts   has  been   already  men- 

t  n    '  Adoration    of    the    Kings,' 

CI  *  i  l  ■  r  j  ■  -J -   in    1861,  and  now 
■■■   Mr.   G,    P.    Bodl 

ut    portrait   of  hitn  as  a 

young  matt  (  t  1  »■-  kneeling  king  in  the  centre 

.   and   i  here  is  another 

head  of  hirn.uW  ■  v.-rv  good  likeness,  in  the 

altar  piece  "f  Uandaff  Cathedral,  painted  by 

li-ii.it  the  same  time. 

■  William  Morris,  by  .1.   W,   Mackail, 

it,,   Norm  his  Art.  hit  Writings, 

dlance,  IB97  ; 

A  iHioriptJoii  o(  the  Kalmscotl   Press,  fee,  by 

■.  Ths  B U  of   William 

Morri..   by-    H.    Bailor,    Forman.   CIS,,    1867; 
formation.]  J.  W.  M. 

MORRISON.    ALFRED    (1821-1897), 
of  work?  of  art    and  autographs. 
■ 

firm  of  Momaon,  Dillon, 
Street,  Loudon,  wns  horn  in  li»2l, 
and  received  from  his  father  a  large  fortune. 
Hewn*  high  sheriff  for  Wiltshire  in  1857. 
H«  me  a  derated  and  discriminating  collec- 
bOusee  at    Fonthill   and    Carllon 
n*tt,   London,  were  full  of  rich 
u    examples  of  Chinese 
i  -  and   gold  work,  and 
pecially  interested  him- 
self to    seek   out  artistic    craftsmen    in    all 
■ad  employed  them  for  years  in 
the  slow  and  careful  production  of  master- 
uneo-cutting,  inlaying  of  metals, 
In   this  manner  he 

hl«  specimens, 

■    I'    "111    til  beliel [Hailed  IIIIV- 

K  Between  1800 

iva  collection 
was  described 
ted*  Annotated  Catalogue  and  Index 


by  M.   Holloway'  (18tJ8,  large 
8vo).     His  coll'-i'i  ion  of  pictures  ■ 
i in.ii-,,.  and  included  the  finest  <  Hot 

■■  niiiltli..  lit-ftl  I  iiivniiul'trlcripaiu. 
...■fupnt.ii.u  .if  (In-  last,  thirty 
yeara  of  bis  life  was  the  accumulation  of  an 
extraordinary  collection  of  autographs  and 
letter;-,  fi.-rliiiTiri  never  ri  villi.., I  l,v  iiny  private 
)j'T-nii,  nil  [es«  remarkable  for  its  extent  than 
for  its  completeness  and  historical  aud 
eresl.      It    contains 

epistolary  document  dealing  with    politiot, 

in  I  mi  nisi  rut  ion.  art,  science,  and  literature, 
ranging  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  especially  nltUng  to  the  pub- 
lic and  private  life  of  itioimrchs,  statesmen, 
and  other  persona  of  mark  of  all  European 
countries, particularly  Great  Britain,  l-mim-, 
and  Italy.  Many  of  the  manuscripts  are  of 
great  importance.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton  was  for 
the  first  time  fully  printed  in  his  catalogue. 
The  papers  of  Sir  Richard  Bulstrode,  who 
dud  in  1711  at  the  age  of  Ml,  contain  his 
newsletters,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
companion  to,  und  a  contiuuat  ion  of,  Pcpys'e 
'  1 1 in  re.'  .MiiiTixini  |irmlcd  fi:.r  private  diatri- 
butitm  two  series  of  handsome  volumes  de- 
scribing the  collection.  The  first  Series, in 
large  4  to,  with  full  descriptions  of  the  docu- 
ments and  many  facsimiles,  was  th-'  subject 
of  an  elaborate  review  by  H,  Leopold  Delisle 
(Journal  fc»  Savants,  Aoiit  -Septembre  Is;},!), 
The  second  series  is  in  a  more  bandy  form, 
without  facsimiles  but  with  a  more  ample 
reprodnct  ion  of  the  text  of  tile  document*. 

Morrison  died  at  Fonthill,  Wiltshire,  on 
23  Dee.  1897,  ut  the  age  of  seventy-six.  He 
married,  in  18ll(t.  Mabel,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
•rmside,  rector  of  Wilton,  Wilt- 
shire. His  wife  survived  him  with  two 
sons— Hugh,/,.  lNoSl.Hud  .lames  Archibald, 
elected  M.P.  for  the  Wilton  division  of 
Wiltshire  in  October  1900— aud  two  daugh- 
ters. He  was  a  man  of  fastidious  taste,  of 
retiring  disposition,  and  of  wide  information 
eta  in  which  he  was  interested. 

The   catalogues   of   his    autographs    are: 

1.  'Catalogue  of  (In-  ('idled  inn  of  Auto- 
graph Letters  and  Historical  i.iuciinieni.- 
formed  between  1805  and  1*82,  compiled 
and  annotated  under  Hie  direction  of  A.  W. 
Thibaudeau'  [London-;,  printed  for  private 
circulation,  1888-92,  fl  vols,  large  It.,  i  I'm- 
similes,  the  name  of  Thilmudemi  appears  mi 
the  titles  of  vols,  i-iii. ;  only  200  copies). 

2.  .Second  series.  18*2-33  [Lmdoti  , 
1893-8,  A  to  I),  3  vols,  large  8*0.  &  '  'lie 
Hamilton  and  Nelson  Papers,  1766-1815' 
[London],  1803-4,  2  rale,  large  8vo. 
i.     'The    Blessington    Papers  '    [London], 
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1896,  large  8vo.    5.  *  The  Bulstrode  Papers/ 
vol.  i.,  1607-76  [London,  1897],  large  8vo. 

[Times,  27  Dec.  1897,  p.  7 ;  Hurkes  Landed 
Gentry,  1898,  i.  1068;  Annual  Register,  1897, 
p.  2<>4 ;  Murray's  Handbook  for  Wilts  and 
Dorset,  1899,  pp.  410-11.]  H.  R.  T. 

MORTON,  GEORGE  HIGHFIELD 
(1826-1900),  geologist,  was  the  son  of  George 
Morton,  a  brewer,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Bartenshaw,  both  of  Liverpool.  He  was 
born  in  that  city  on  9  July  1826,  went  to 
school  there,  and  when  about  sixteen  years 
old  became  interested  in  geology.  Going 
into  business  as  a  house  decorator,  he  devoted 
every  spare  minute  to  his  favourite  study, 
exploring  the  country  round  Liverpool,  and 
pushing  nis  researches  into  North  W  ales  and 
Shropshire.  He  formed  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  fossils,  of  which  those  from  the 
Trias  downwards  have  been  acauired  by  the 
British  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
the  remainder  by  the  Liverpool  University 
College.  Morton  became  F.G.S.  in  1858, 
and  was  awarded  the  Lyell  medal  of  that 
society  in  1892.  He  was  a  member  of 
various  local  societies,  notably  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  Liverpool,  of  which  he 
was  founder  in  1859,  honorary  secretary  for 
twenty-six  years,  and  twice  president.  Also 
for  several  years  after  1864  he  was  lecturer 
on  geology  at  Queen's  College,  Liverpool. 
He  died  on  30  March  1900.  His  wife, 
whoso  maiden  name  was  Sarah  N.  Ascroft, 
died  about  two  vears  before  him,  but  one 
son  and  four  daughters  survived.  He  wrote, 
beginning  in  1856,  numerous  papers  on  the 
district  already  mentioned,  whicn  have  ap- 
peared in  the  publications  of  various  societies, 
and,  though  in  failing  health,  read  his  last, 
one  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death ;  but  j 
his  chief  work  is  the  volume  entitled  *  Geo- 
logy of  the  Country  round  Liverpool/  of  ! 
which  the  first  edition  was  published  in 
1863,  a  second,  revised  and  enlarged,  in  1891, 
with  an  appendix  in  1897.  As  a  geologist 
Morton  was  characterised  by  accuracy, 
thoroughness,  orderliness,  and  caution.  He 
cared  more  for  the  advancement  of  science 
than  for  his  own  reputation,  and  was  a  worthy 
representative  of  a  class — the  painstaking 
and  indefatigable  local  geologists— to  whom 
the  science  is  so  much  indebted. 

[Obituary  notice.  Geological  Mag.  1900,  p. 
288 ;  Royal  Soc.  Cnt.  of  Papers ;  private  infor- 
mation, and  personal  knowledge.]      T.  G.  B. 

MOULTON,  WILLIAM  FIDDIAN 
(1835-1898),  biblical  scholar,  born  at  Leek, 
Staffordshire,  on  14  March  1835,  was  the 
second  son  of  James  Egan  Moulton,  a  Wes- 


leyan  minister,  who  died  in  1866,  and 
Catherine,  daughter  of  William  Fiddian,  a 
well-known  Birmingham  brass-founder  of 
Huguenot  descent.  His  grandfather  had 
been,  like  his  father,  a  methodist  preacher ; 
and  among  his  ancestors  was  John  Bakewell, 
Weslev's  friend.  William  was  educated  at 
Woodbouse  Grove  school,  near  Leeds,  and 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield,  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  a  master.  After  having  taught 
for  a  year  in  a  private  school  at  Devonport, 
he  in  1854  went  as  an  assistant  master  to 
Queen's  College,  Taunton,  where  he  remained 
for  four  years.  While  at  Taunton  he  gra- 
duated B.A.  with  mathematical  honours  at 
London  University  in  1854,  and  M.A.  two 
years  later,  when  he  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  for  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy. Subsequently  he  also  won  the  uni- 
versity prizes  for  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Chris- 
tian evidences.  In  1858  he  entered  the 
Wesleyan  ministry,  and  was  appointed  a 
classical  tutor  at  Wesley  College,  Richmond, 
Surrey.  He  held  that  position  for  sixteen 
years,  during  which  he  gave  much  of  his 
time  to  biblical  studies.  On  the  suggestion 
of  a  correspondent,  Dr.  Ellicott,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Moulton 
published  in  1870  a  translation  of  Winer's 
*  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek/  accom- 
panied with  valuable  notes,  in  which  several 
errors  were  corrected  and  not  a  little  original 
scholarship  was  shown.  A  new  edition 
appeared  in  1876,  and  a  complete  recast  of 
the  whole  work  had  been  begun  under  his 
supervision  at  the  time  of  Moulton's  death. 
In  the  year  in  which  the  first  edition  of 
Winer  was  issued,  Moulton  was  invited  to 
become  one  of  the  committee  of  revisers  of 
the  New  Testament.  He  was  only  thirty- 
five,  by  far  the  youngest  of  the  company. 
He  acted  throughout  with  the  Cambridge 
group,  who  preferred  linguistic  accuracy  to 
literary  picturesqueness.  Yet  he  was  espe- 
cially responsible  for  the  renderings  from 
older  English  versions  which  were  inserted 
from  collations  of  black-letter  Bibles  made 
by  his  wife.  He  afterwards  acted  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Cambridge  committee  for  the 
revision  of  the  Apocrypha. 

Meanwhile  Moulton  had  in  1872  been  chosen 
at  an  unprecedentedly  early  age  a  member  of 
the  Legal  Hundred  of  the  Wesleyan  con- 
nexion. Two  years  later,  in  1874,  he  was 
appointed  t  he  first  head-master  of  the  newly 
founded  Leys  school,  Cambridge,  where  he 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  February  1875, 
and  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In 
1874  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1877  was  made  an  hono- 
rary M.A.  of  Cambridge.    While  devoting 


publi 

•J3 


the  ffTMtfc   D 
head  of  a  iuit.ii 

if  teaching,  Moulton  'till 


public  school  nndtakinggrv.it 


I    if  lb.-  English  Bible; 
■   ].i-iliiin   1 1'  i  lii'  researches  under- 
in  ■oiii.m  with  his  labours  as  a  re- 
viser.    It  hud  originally  been  printed  in  the 
form  of  articles  in  CaeaeU'l  '  Bible   Educa- 
■>■   nd   edition   appeared   in    1682, 
mod   wu   followed    by   others.     II.'  contri- 
icott'l  'Commentaries' 
on    Hebrewi  (1879),  and,  in 

U  , Ilium     Milliijiin     i[.    i  . 

t,  John"*  Gospel  (1880)  in 
ami  Beriee.  In  1879  he 
1,'n-h's  'Synthetic  Latin 
1  .ii  introduction  la  the 
i:  Uellier.  and  in  1893  a 
ilril:.i.|i,t  New  Testa- 
Comnii'iiiiiiv  '     .Miiiidnii   u 

897)  was  revised   by  him,  though  he  was 

BMat  of  the  actual  work 

lieden  and  bis  own  son,  the 

Hope  tfoolton.     At  the  time 

his   death  he  hud  very  nearly  completed 

■vised  ver- 

of  the  New  Testament.    In  1890  he 

president  of  the   Wesdeyan  conference, 

■I  prenched  the  memorial  sermon  on  John 

'eeley,  which  wna  printed.      In  addition 

to  bis  educational  nnd  literary  work,  he  also 

C  years  the  duties  of  a 

peace  ai  Cambridge. 

died   suddenly    while    walking 

the  Ley*  school  on  G  Feb.  1398.     He 

held  in  high  estimation  for  his  personal 

;ter,    and    enjoyed   the  friendship   of 

■  Anglican  arrises,  u  I  ■ 

communion.     As  a  Creek  scholar 

he   whs   among   the   foremost  of   his  time, 

while  he   was  also   a   learned  liebreist,  an 

able  mathematician,  and  ii  deviled  student 

"  English  literature.     He  gained  the  ailee- 

i  well  as  the  respect  of  his  pupils,  nnd 

lnm  the  l.i-v-  school  early  attained  nn 
lent  standing  among  public  schools.  He 
llao  mi  adminhle  preacher  Moulton 
ed   n   daughter  of  the    Rev,   Samuel 

and  left  two  sons,   the  Bev.  .lames 
Moulton,  sometime  fellow  of  King's 

iw  of  8t.  John's 
,  Cambridge. 

■   ■ 

ftthodlit  Times. 
'■    P,W.  Bunting,  tin;  bishop 
:  - 1 .  Method- 
ISS8  (W[,i|  jHirtrait),  by 
J.  II.  JIuiilion;  British  Wwldj.   10  Fob. 


(by  the  itcv.  Pronator  a.  FIndUy  and  the  Bar. 

T.  if,  Selby);  Leys  Fortnightly  (special  uum- 
1. ..■[■;■  Sin.:. iv  M. i.'.i. -in. ■,  Ipn]  II  IBfillnatantad); 
ibt  l''r«  Chtuchman,  March  1808; 
Tim,-,  :  Fab,  IBM;  Kan  of  the  Brae,  uih 
adit.]  G.  LkO.  N. 

MOWBRAY  (formerly  Cohnimii,  SXB 
JIMIN  knllEKT.tir-i  baronet  (1815-1899), 
'  lather  r>!  the  House  of  Commons,'  born  at. 
Exeter  on  9  June  1816,  Wei  llie  only  son  of 
Hubert  Stribling  Cornish  of  that  city,  nnd 
his  wife  Marianne,  daughter  of  John  Pawn- 
ing of  Hill's  Court,  uenr  Exeter.  Admitted 
at  Westminsti-r  School  on  16  Sapl  [629,  he 
matriculated  from  Chriat  Church,  iivfunl. 
mi  38  Hay  1833,  was  elected  itodant  in 
I8SS,  way  pn-idiui  .if  the  I'nioii,  and 
i  -  \.  in  1837  with  a  second  class 
in  lit.  !.„„,.,  and  MA.  in  1839,  In  1841  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  from  the  InnerTemple 
and  went  the  western  circuit.  On  19  Aug. 
1847  he  married  Elizabeth  Gray,  only  sur- 
viving I'lirld  of  Gteorge  Isaac  Mowbray  of 
Bishopwearmouth,  Durham,  and  Mortimer, 
Berkshire,  having  previously  on  26  July 
assumed  by  royal  license  the  surname  Mow- 
bray. He  now  abandoned  law  for  politics, 
and  on  sJtf  June  1853  was  elected  in  the 
conservative  interest  member  of  parliament 
for  Durham  city,  which  lie  represented  until 
the  general  eleclion  of  IStSS;  he  then  a   " 


oeeded    Sir   William    Benthcote   i 


■!'" 


member  fur  Oxford  University,  for  which  he 
sat.  until  his  death.  In  ISM  and  again  in 
1800  Lord  Ilerbv appointed  Mowbray  judge- 
advocate-general ;  and  from  IWiO  to  18fi8 
and  from  1871  to  1892  he  wn>  r.-lwrvheslate.-i 
commissioner.  On  30  Nov.  1868  he  was 
created  ton.  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  in  1875  he 
was  elected  hon,  fellow  of  Hertford  College, 
and  in  1877  hon.  student  of  Christ  Church. 
On  3  May  1880  he  was  created  a  baronet 
and  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  From  1874 
to  his  death  Mowbray  was  chairmen  of  the 
House  of  Commons'  committee  of  selection 
and  committee  on  standing  orders,  and  on 
tbe  death  of  Charles  I'elbum  Villiers  [q.  v.] 
in  1898  he  became  '  father  of  the  house. 
He  was  held  in  highest  respect  by  both 
parties,  but.  rarely  spoke  except  on  such 
ceremonial  occasions  as  when  moving  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  Speaker  l'eel  in  January 
1880,  the  election  of  Sir  Matthew  White 
(now  Viscount)  Ridley  as  speaker  in  April 
1895,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful, and  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  Speaker  Gully  after  the 
general  election  in  the  following  August. 
Hi-  '  Seventy  Years  at  Westminster,'  parts 
of  which  appeared  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,' 
was  posthumously  published  (London,  1900, 
8vo),   and   contains   some   instructive    and 
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entertaining  material  for  the  parliamentary  Memorials  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Morehead,  DJ>. 
history  of  the  period.  He  died  at  his  house  (with  supplementary  note  on  the  Family  of  Motr- 
in Onslow  Gardens  on  22  April  1899,  and  head  or  Morehead  of  Lanchop),  by  Charlee  More- 
was  buried  at  Strathfield  Mortimer  on  the  h*£>  peed^inBtitutingBur«ariea,Scholaralii|^ 
27th.  A  portrait,  painted  by  Mr.  Sargent  and  other  Foundations  in  the  College  and  Uni- 
in  1893,  iV  reproduced  as  frontispiece^  to  JT^^°i!^9^fi^  ^f  ^tW 
Mowbray's  ■  Seventy  Years  at  Westminster/  ?^J^lSl^£^!Tm'  i^i  *" 
A  bronzi  bust  of  Mowbray  by  Mr.  Conrad  Add,8°n;  P1™*  lnfo™»tI<>n.]         B.  M.  S. 

Dressier  was  on  22  April  1901  unveiled  by  MUIRHEAD,  JAMES  PATRICK 
Mr.  Speaker  Gully  in  committee-room  No.  14  (1818-1898),  biographer  of  James  Watt  the 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  By  his  wife,  engineer,  born  2o  July  1813  at  The  Grove, 
who  predeceased  him  on  16  Feb.  1899,  aged  76,  Hamilton,  Lanarkshire,  was  son  of  Lockhart 
he  left  issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters ;  Muirhead,  LL.D.  George  Muirhead  [a.  v. 
the  eldest  son,  Robert  Gray  Cornish  Mow-  Supnl.l  was  his  great-uncle.  His  grandfather, 
bray,  who  succeeded  as  second  baronet,  was  Patrick  Muirhead,  minister  of  Dysart,  was 
sometime  fellow  of  All  Souls'  and  M.P.  for  principal  librarian,  and  from  1808  to  1829 
the  Prestwich  division  of  Lancashire  from  regius  professor  of  natural  history,  in  Glas- 
1886  to  1895,  and  since  1900  M.P.  for  Brix-  gow  University ;  he  married,  in  1804,  his 
ton.  cousin,  Anne  Campbell  (of  the  Ballochlaven 

[Mowbray's  Seventy  Years  at  Westminster,  family),  whose  mother  (born  Muirhead)  was 
1900 ;  Karkerand  Stenning's  Westm.  Sch.  Reg.;  \  first  cousin  of  James  Watt,  and  left  a  vmlu- 
Foster's  Alumni  O.xon.  1715-1886,  and  Men  at  i  able  manuscript  record  of  the  great  engineer's 
the  Bar;  Burko's  Peerage,  1900;  Official  Ret.  j  youth. 

Memb.  of   Pari. ;    Hansard's    Pari.    Debates ;  j      James  Patrick  was  educated  first  at  Glas- 

Times,  18  Feb.  and  24,  26,  and  28  April  1899.]  '  gow  College,  where  between  1826  and  1882 

A.  F.  P.      j  his  name  appears  frequently  in  the  prise  lists 

MUIRHEAD,  GEORGE  (1715-1773),  '  (especially  for  Latin  verse).  Gaining  on 
professor  at  Glasgow  University,  born  on  !  3  Feb.  1832  a  Snell  exhibition  at  Balliol  Col- 
z4  June  1715,  was  second  son  of  John  Muir-  j  lege,  Oxford, he  matriculated  there  on  6  April 
head  of  Toggetsheugh,  Stirlingshire,  a  patri-  ,  1832 ;  but  spending  his  long  vacations  in  Al- 
mony  held  tor  generations  by  this  branch  of  pine  expeditions,  and  in  the  study  of  German 
the  Muirhead*  of  Lauchop.  Matriculating  rather  than  in  working  for  honours,  he  only 
at  Glasgow  in  1728,  and  graduating  M.A.  took  a  third  class  in  lit.  hum.  on  graduating 
Edinburgh  in  1742,  he  was  in  1746  ordained  j  B.A.  in  1835  (M.A.  1838).  Admitted  advo- 
minister  of  Mingatt',  Wigtonshire,  and  within  '  cate  at  Edinburgh  in  1838,  he  published  dur- 
a  year  was  promoted  to  the  parish  of  Dysart  |  ing  the  same  year  '  Disputatio  Juridica  ad 
in* Fife.  In  December  1752  no  resigned  this  '  Lib.  XII.  Tit.  ii.  Digest  =  de  Jurejurando 
charge,  on  being  elected  professor  oi  oriental  '  sive  voluntario  sive  necessario  sive  Judiciali,' 
languages  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  '  and  for  eight  years  he  practised  law  in  Edin- 
on  2  Dec.  1754  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  !  burgh.  In  1844  he  married  Katharine  Elixa- 
of  humanity,  which  he  neld  with  distinction  ,  beth,  second  daughter  of  Matthew  Robinson 
till  his  death  on  31  Aug.  1773.  He  was  ,  Boulton  of  Tew  Park  and  Soho.  His  wife 
'  an  enthusiastic  and  accomplished  classical  fully  shared  his  classical  and  literary  tastes, 
scholar/  and  with  James  Moor  [q.  v.],  profes-  '  but  she  found  the  climate  of  Edinburgh  so 
sor  of  Greek,  superintended  the  noble  edition  '  uncongenial  that  in  1846  Muirhead  gave  up 
of  Homer  in  4  vols,  fol.,  printed  by  Robert  >  a  promising  career  at  the  Scottish  bar,  ana 


equally  beautiful  edition  of  Virgil,  printed  i  quainted  with  his  kinsman,  the  great  engi- 
somewhat  later  under  the  same  auspices.  In  ,  neer  s  son,  James  Watt  (the  younger)  of 
memory  of  Muirhead  his  surviving  brothers  Aston  Hall,  Birmingham.  Disabled  by  grow- 
(John  of  Teggetsheugh,  and  Patrick,  1718-  \  ing  infirmities  from  writing  a  long-contem- 
1807,  who  succeeded  George  as  minister  of  i  plated  memoir  of  his  father,  the  younger 
Dysart)  founded  in  1776,  with  a  gift  of  100/.,  i  Watt  decided  to  commit  the  task  to  Muir- 
the  '  Muirhead  IVizes,'  which  are  given  an-  ;  head.  Thenceforth  Muirhead  was  mainly 
nually  in  the  humanity  class  of  Glasgow  I  occupied  on  this  labour.  The  firetfruits  of 
College.  j  this  employment  was  the  issue  in  1839  of 

[Nisbet  s  Heraldry;  Account  of  the  Family  of  Muirhead's  translation  (with  original  notes 
the  Muirheads  of  Lachop,  a  very  rare  work,  and  appendix)  of  Arago's  '  £loge  Historique 
n.  d.,  bat,  from  internal  evidence,  about  1760 ;    de  James  Watt,'  as  read  before  the  Academie 


finding  tile  priiirity  of  Watl 

irery  o(  the 

BHBpQailiop  "I    Wok    infi- 

■v  particle  of  evidence. 

in  the  Walt 
iini  to  such   living  su- 

thoritine  an  fkeweter, 

flr.iuv'Knr!.. 

with  Amgo,  Berielius,  and   other  savants, 
and  in  184<S  published  n  clear  vindication  of 
Wctt**  rights,  will   introduction,  remarks, 
and   appendix,  in   '  The  Correspondence  of 
t  on  hia  Discovery  of 
the  Theory  of  the  Composition  of  Water,1 
This  w»a  followed  in   18m  by  three  quarto 
I  li..    M.chanical  Inven- 
tions ■  ,{  James  Watt,"  a  work  of  prat  labour 
fore  a  rich  mine  to  the  scientific  stit- 
elent.   Thetliirdv.dumn, illustrated  hvthirtv- 
four  admirable  engravings  of  machinery  by 
.'■i!-.   with    the   'specifications   of 
patents;'  the   second   with  'extt 

dob.'   Rut  the'  introductory  rm-- 

(toI.  i.)  was  of  toon  genera]  interest, 

ne  tin'  nnoleua  of  the  fuller  •  Life 

:  1  puhlished 

(2nd  edit.  1859).     Thia  work,  scho- 

fttyleond  sympat bet  ic  in  tone, avoid* 

tons  than  of  unfounded  detraction, 
'bead,  though  devoted  to  booke,  was 

■:,  -  ,v\d  a  good  -hot,     lii  1857  he 

Words  en  Chantrey's 

■pigrams  "by 

riMn,  inspired  by  Chant  rev's  feat 

in  killing  nt  tme  thot  and  then  imn 

■wo  woodcock*  flushed  at  Hoik- 
ham.   To  thia  volume  Mairhead  I tributed 

an  introduction  and  original  veraee.    Suhae- 
■  :  head  and  his  wife  devoted  much 
the  education  of  their  children,     in 


ii'l  translated  into  Eng- 
lUh  Verse,  with  an  Introduction.'  There 
Muirheod  investigated  and  rejected  the 
claims   of  Olivier   Basselin.  the  milleT,   in 

lean  le  Hoax.  It  won  him  a 
delightful   h  il  poet  Long- 

fellow.   B«  a   i.nd   March 

,  heed  contributed  to  'Blackwood'? 
Magazine'  nine  original  poems  and  twenty 
graceful  translations  from    English   and  old 

mi  into  Latin  orEngliaUverae — 
compositions  which,  owing  to  bis  signature, 
were  occasionally  attributed  in 
error  Ui  noli  '■■■-    Until  near 

the  end  of  his  life  he  amused  himself  with 
effusion*  of  tbii  kind,  some  of  which  he 
printed  privately,  as  '  Folia  Cad  ilea,'  '  Iter 


Jobaimi*   Gilpini,   auelore    ii     Scott,  with 

El  !'.  \l.,'  ■  1  lomimi  ile  Sbalott.' 
lopies  of  the  last— a  free  translation  into 
rhyming  Lntin  of  Tennyson's  verses— arrived 
from  the  binder  a  few  hours  after  the  Bma- 
later  had  breathed  his  last,  in  nil  -'ightv- 
slxUi  year,  on  IB  Oct.  189*. 

Mr*.  Muirlniel  prvilcceased  her  husband 
in  1890.    Their   six   children   survive,   the 

■  ■Ider-t    U-ing    Lionel   Bind  ton  Campbell 

I  .(.H'lilinrl  Miiirln'nd,  now  residing  nt  lliisclev 
Court.     Tia   third   son    is  Colon-1 
Hugh  Muirheail.R.F,. 

[Personal  fcnowWdg*;  private  information; 
Foster'*  Alumni  0*jii.  II1S-1.SMU;  Hie  Snell 
Exhibitions  by  W.  Iobm  Addison;  Muirhaad'a 
work*;  article  on  Ja&M  Watt  in  Encyclop. 
Brit,  by  Kwing.]  B.  M.  8. 


MULHALL,     MICHAEL     GEORGE 

I  l«MJ-10<«ii,  statistical  compiler,  third  sou 
of  Thomas  Mulhall  of  St.  Steuben's  Green, 
Dublin,  was  born  at  HXi  Stephen's  Green  on 
29  gmt  1836,  Be  was  educated  at  the 
Irish  College,  Rome,  went  out 
America,  and  founded  in  1861  the  Buenos 
Ayres  '  Standard,'  said  to  he  the  drat  daily 
paper  in  English  to  be  printed  in  that  con- 
tinent.  As  a  journalistic  venture  it  Was 
daring,  but  success  was  the  ultimate  re- 
ward, and  Mulhall  did  not  finally  abandon 
his  connection  with  the  enterprise  until  1894, 
making  frequent  journeys  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  British  Isles.  In  I  si)!*  Mul- 
hall issued  the  first  English  book  printed  in 
Argentina,  a  *  Handbook  of  the  River  Plate,' 
which  went  through  sii  editions.  In  1873 
he  published  in  London  '  Kio  Grande  do  f?ul 
Mid  i  (  j  <  i  .-nun  n  I.'-  iln  in  ii.'-,'  which  wns  followed 

in  1878  by  'The  English  in  South  America' 
(Buenoa  Ayres,  8vo).  For  some  years  pre- 
vious to  this  Mulhitll,  who  had  a  large  Euro- 
pean correspondence,  bad  been  collecting 
materials  with  a  view  to  a  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  his  favourite  .study,  statistics. 
In  1880  he  brought  out  his  '  Progress  of  the 
"World  in  Arts,  Agriculture,  Com  metre. 
Manufactures,  Instruction,  Railways,  and 
Public  Wealth,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,'  a  useful  supplement 
to  the  invaluable  record  of  George  Richard- 
son Porter  [q.  v.],  which  had  been  completed 
in  1851.  It  was  followed  up  in  1881  by 
•The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  World,  1870-80,' 
and  in  1883  by  his  'Dictionary  of  Statistics,' 
a  standard  work  of  reference  (revised  edi- 
tions, 188*5,  1892,  1899).  Few  modem  c. 
pilations  have  been  more  extensively  l 
or  abused.     Mulhall  has  been  charged  with 
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guess-work,  but  unfairly  ;  for  although 'some 
of  his  data  are  far  from  being  as  trustworthy 
as  could  be  desired,  his  deductions  are  all 
carefully  worked  out,  and  the  whole  volume 
was  most  carefully  printed,  owing  to  the  in- 
defatigable zeal  of  his  proof-corrector, 
Marion  Mulhall  (born  Murphy),  whom  he 
had  married  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1878,  and 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  chief  work.  Mul- 
hall further  issued  a  '  History  of  Prices  since 
1850 '  (1885),  <  Fifty  Years  of  National  Pro- 
gress '  (1887),  'Industries  and  Wealth  of 
rations'  (1890),  and  '  National  Progress  in 
the  Queen's  Reign '  (1897).  In  1896,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  he 
travelled  extensively  in  Western  Europe, 
collecting  material  for  the  recess  committee's 
report  upon  the  prospect  of  a  department  of 
agriculture  for  Ireland.  Mulhall,  who  was 
cameriere  segreto  of  the  pope  (who  sent  him 
his  blessing  in  articuh  mortis),  died  at 
Kelliney  Park,  Dublin,  on  13  Dec.  1900.  | 
He  was  buried  at  Glasnevin  cemetery,  be- 
side his  only  child  who  had  died  at  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1886.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
the  writer  of  a  valuable  book  of  travel,  *  Be- 
tween the  Amazon  and  the  Andes'  (1881), 
for  which  she  received  a  diploma  from  the 
Italian  government. 

[Times,  14  Dec.  1900;  Tablet,  22  Dec.  1900; 
Illustrated  London  News,  22  Dec.  1900  (por- 
trait); Allibone's  Diet,  of  Engl.  Lit.  Sappl. ; 
Brit.  Mus.  Cat. ;  private  information.]      T.  S. 

MULLER,  FRIEDRICH  MAX  (1823- 
1900),  philologist.    [See  Max  Muller.] 

MULLER,  GEORGE  (1805-1898), 
preacher  and  philanthropist,  born  at  Krop- 
penstadt  near  Halberstaat  on  27  Sept.  1805, 
was  the  son  of  a  Prussian  exciseman.  Though 
a  German  by  birth,  he  became  a  naturalised 
British  subject,  and  for  over  sixty  years  was 
identified  with  philanthropic  work  in  Eng- 
land. When  four  years  of  age  his  father 
received  an  appointment  as  collector  in  the 
excise  at  Heimersleben.  When  ten  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  Halberstadt  to  the 
cathedral  classical  school  to  be  prepared 
for  the  university.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  fourteen,  and  a  year  later  he  left 
school  to  reside  with  his  father  at  Schoene- 
beck,  near  Magdeburg,  and  to  study  with  a 
tutor.  After  two  and  a  half  years  at  the  ; 
gymnusium  of  Nordhausen  he  joined  the  j 
university  of  Halle.  Though  he  was  in- 
tended for  the  ministry,  Muller  was  a  pro-  ! 
iligate  youth,  but  at  the  end  of  1825  a  change  ; 
came  over  his  disposition,  and  he  was 
thenceforth  a  man  of  self-abnegation,  devot- 
ing himself  exclusively  to  religious  work. 

For  a  brief  period  >f  tiller  gave  instructions 


in  German  to  three  American  professors, 
Charles  Hodge  of  Princeton  being  one  of 
them.  In  1826  he  resolved  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  missionary  work  either  in  the  East 
Indies  or  among  the  Jews  in  Poland.  In 
June  1828  he  was  offered  an  appointment 
by  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Jews,  and  he  arrived  in 
London  in  March  1829  to  study  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  and  prepare  for  missionary  ser- 
vice. But  in  1830,  finding  that  he  could 
not  accept  some  of  the  rules  of  the  society, 
he  left,  and  became  pastor  of  a  small  congre- 
gation at  Teignmouth,  at  a  salary  of  55/.  a 
year.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Mary 
Groves,  sister  of  a  dentist  in  Exeter,  who 
had  resigned  his  calling  and  1,500/.  a  year 
to  devote  himself  to  mission  work  in  Persia. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  Muller 
was  led  to  adopt  the  principle  with  which 
henceforth  his  name  was  associated,  that 
trust  in  God,  in  the  efficacy  of  sincere 
prayer,  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  in  tem- 
poral as  well  as  in  spiritual  things.  He 
accordingly  abolished  pew-rents,  refused  to 
take  a  fixed  salary,  or  to  appeal  for  contribu- 
tions towards  his  support — simply  placing  a 
box  at  the  door  of  tne  church  for  freewill 
offerings — and  he  resolved  never  to  incur 
debt  either  for  personal  expenses  or  in  re- 
ligious work,  and  never  to  lay  up  money  for 
the  future. 

After  about  two  years  in  Teignmouth 
Muller  went  to  Bristol,  where  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  he  and  others 
carried  on  a  congregation,  schools,  a  Scrip- 
tural Knowledge  Institution,  and  other  or- 
ganisations, but  the  work  among  orphans 
was  that  by  which  he  was  chiefly  known. 
The  suggestion  and  the  pattern  of  "the  Bris- 
tol orphanages  were  taken  from  the  orphan- 
ages which  Muller  had  visited  in  early  life 
at  Halle ;  these  were  erected  in  1720  by  a 
philanthropist  named  Francke,  whose  bio- 
graphy greatly  influenced  Muller.  Begin- 
ning with  the  care  of  a  few  orphan  children, 
Mailer's  work  at  Bristol  gradually  grew  to 
immense  proportions,  latterly  no  fewer  than 
two  thousand  orphan  children  being  fed, 
clothed,  educated,  cared  for,  and  trained  for 
useful  positions  in  five  enormous  houses 
wh  ich  were  erected  on  Ashley  Down .  These 
houses  cost  115,000/.,  all  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  money  needed  for  carrying  on  the 
work — 20,000/.  annually — was  voluntarily 
contributed,  mainly  as  the  result  of  the  wide 
circulat  ion  of  M  tiller's  aut  obiographical  *  Nar- 
rative of  the  Lord's  Dealings  with  George 
Muller'  (London,  pt.  i.  1837,  pt.  ii.  1841; 
3rd  edit.  1 845)  which  was  suggested  to  him 
by  John  Newton's  '  Life.'    This  book  con- 
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<>,OO0.'. ;  he  educated  and  sent 
a  world  no  fewer  than  133,000 
■  *.)    bible* 
i  ■.  u  many  smaller  portions 
rijjtiii':.-    nnd  lie  aided  missions  to  the 
■oi  of  356,000/.     He  supported  189  mis- 
ad  he   employed  113  assistants. 
Thr  record  of  bis  life  seems  to  associate  it- 
l  '  sely  with  primitive  and  puritan 
i  history  than  with  modern  times. 
NtHLarwM  found  dead  in  hie  room  on  tilt 
morning  of  10  March  1998. 

Muller  was  twice  married.    His  first  wife 

1870.     In    1871    he   married   Miss 

ingar,  who  accompanied 

luni   in   lii?  missionary  tours;    she  died  in 
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[The   Lord's   Dealings  with   George  Muller 

A  tintutl  Reports  of  Scrip- 

mral  Knowledge  in-lit  uti.iQ  ;   Memoir  of  George 

reprinted    from  the    lirist;.!   Mercury, 

ISSB:  PUiiw»*«  Oeorfl   HulUrof  Bristol,  with 

'mil  t.y  J^m«  Wright,  1899.] 

T.  B.  J. 

MUMMERY,  ALBERT  FKEDERICK 

16), political  economist  and  Alpine 

ii  on   10  Sept.  1865  at  Maison- 

.i  r.   was  son   of  William.  Rigden 

Mummery  of  Dover.    His  business  waa  that 

of  a  tanner  at   Dover  and   Canterbury  in 

partnirsbip  with  his  brother.     Being  a  man 

'.  >  devoted  his  leisure  to  economic 

i.|  lo  mountaineering.      In   !■■>■!',  in 

i  ■   .1.  A.  Hobenn,  he  pub- 

v  of  Industry'  (Lon- 

CttU  of  several   current 

ii  well-known 


and  in  \-'.<r.  ],■:■  published  ■  M>  Climb*  in  the 
Alps  and  Caucasus '  (London,  Mvo),  a  work 
of  great  merit.  In  [896  lie  ni  mountaineer- 
ing in  the  Nauga  Parhat  group  of  the  Ka.L- 
mir  Himalaya-,   lie  was  lust  seen  on  'J'.l  Aug., 

and  it  is  believed  that  he  waa  overwl.  lr 1 

by  an  avalanche  while  traversing   a   snow 


MUNDELLA,  ANTHONY  JOHN 
(188S  -189i  i,  statesman,  was  born  at  Leices- 

ti-i  nri  -2*  March  l-.'o.  His  father,  Antonio 
Mnndella,  a  native  of  Monte  Olimpino,  near 
Como,  had  come  to  England  some  years  be- 
fore as  a  political  refugee,  and  niter  many 
hardships  settled  at  Leicester,  where  be  mar- 
ried n  wife  of  Welsh  descent ,  liebwu.  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Allsopp.  He  remained  a  Ro- 
man catholic,  but  the  children  were  brought 
up  as  protectant-.  Youn"  Mnndella  at- 
tended the  national  school  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  Leicester,  but.  his  schooling  ended  at.  the 
age  of  nine.  It?  chief  feature  was  the  read- 
ing aloud  of  the  bible  nnd  of  English  poets, 
especially  Milton,  This,  with  his  mother's 
tales  from  Shakespeare,  was  the  commence- 
ment for  him  of  a  thorough  knowledge  ami 
peculiarly  keen  enjoyment  of  the  English 
classics.  His  first  work  was  in  a  printing 
office.  At  eleven  years  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Kempson,  a  hosiery  manufacturer  in 
ljeicester,  and  at  nineteen  be  was  engaged 
as  a  manager  by  Messrs  Harris  &  Hamef  in 
the  same  town  and  trade.  Shortly  after, 
in  1815,  be  married  Mary  {■!.  1890),  daughter 
of  William  Smith,  formerly  of  Kibwortb 
Beauchamp  in  Leicestershire.  To  this  union 
with  a  woman  of  rare  strength,  sweetness, 
and  dignity  of  character,  he  and  his  family 
attributed  much  of  the  success  as  well  as 
the  joyousness  of  hi-  life, 

In  [848  he  was  taken  into  partnership  by 
Messrs.  Hine  .V,  Co.,  hosiery  manufacturers 
in  Nottingham,  and  continued  in  this  busi- 
ness till  he  had  acquired  a  sufficient  fortune 
to  devote  himself  to  public  life.  Meanwhile 
he  took  au  active  part  in  local  politics,  served 
as  sheriff  and  town  councillor,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  five  volunteers  enrolled  in 
the  Robin  Hood  volunteer  corps,  in  which 
he  was  for  some  time  a  captain.  While  a 
lad  at  Leicester  be  bad  declared  himself  on 
a  chartist  platform  for  'the  party  of  the 
ivrirking  men.'  When  he  entered  on  his 
political  career  be  was  a  radical,  ardent  for 
the  extension  "f  the  franchise,  hostile  to  all 
that  savoured  of  religious  inequality,  aniious 
for  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  a  strong  free- 
trader, and,  abort  all-in  most,  complete  ay  m- 
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pat  by  with  the  class  from  which  he  had  raised 
himself.  In  1806,  a  time  of  much  exaspera- 
tion between  employers  and  employed,  he 
succeeded  in  forming  the '  Nottingham  board 
of  conciliation  in  the  glove  and  hosiery 
trade/  for  the  termination  and  prevention  of 
disputes  by  constant  conference  between  re- 
presentatives of  each  side.  This  was  the  first 
permanent  and  successful  institution  of  the 
kind  in  this  country.  It  at  once  began  to 
be  copied  in  other  towns,  and  to  attract  the 
attention  of  foreign  observers.  Incidentally 
it  led  Mundella  into  parliament,  for  he  was 
invited  to  lecture  on  this  subject  at  Sheffield, 
and  this  lecture  and  his  settlement  of  a  grave 
labour  conflict  at  Manchester  suggested  the 
request  that  he  should  stand  for  the  former 
city  against  John  Arthur  Roebuck  [q.  v.], 
whose  bitter  tone  towards  labour  movements 
had  caused  much  irritation.  His  first  con- 
test at  Sheffield  took  place  during  the  emotion 
which  followed  the  famous  trade  union  out- 
rages there  [see  Broadhead,  William, 
Suppl.]  He  had  a  robust  faith  in  the  British 
working  classes,  and  in  the  essential  sound- 
ness of  trade  unionism,  which  he  regarded  as 
the  basis  of  improved  relations  between  mas- 
tors  and  men.  Defeating  Roebuck,  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  by  Sheffield  in  1868, 
and  he  represented  Sheffield  (from  1885,  the 
Hrightside  division  of  that  city)  till  his  death, 
nearly  thirty  years  later. 

In  parliament  Mundella  mainly  devoted 
his  efforts  to  procuring  legislation  in  favour 
of  labour,  and  was  especially  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education.  Strongly 
averse  to  any  toleration  of  disorder,  he  was 
persistent  in  urging  the  amendment  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  law  upon  offences  aris- 
ing in  labour  disputes,  as  straining  the  prin- 
ciples of  criminal  jurisprudence  against  work- 
ing men  in  the  mistaken  interest  of  em- 
ployers. He  criticised  keenly  the  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Act,  1871,  and  his  efforts 
contributed  to  secure  Mr.  (afterwards  Vis- 
count) Cross's  legislation  of  1875,  which  to 
a  great  extent  gave  effect  to  his  views.  In 
187.T  he  put  a  stop,  by  effective  exposure  in 
parliament,  to  a  system  of  frauds  by  which 
the  Truck  Act  had  previously  been  defied. 

With  this  work  must  be  associated  his 
principal,  though  not  his  only,  contribution 
to  factory  legislation.  In  1874  he  introduced 
a  bill  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  for  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  in  textile  factories 
from  sixty  to  fifty-four  hours  a  week,  to  raise 
the  age  at  which  '  half-time '  may  begin  from 
eight  to  ten,  and  the  age  for  *  full-time '  work 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen,  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  half-time  work,  and  otherwise 
to  strengthen  the  law  in  question.    Although 


his  bill  did  not  become  law,  he  brought  about, 
by  his  agitation  in  this  matter,  the  passing  in 
the  same  year  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Viscount) 
Cross's  Factories  (Health  of  Women,  &c.) 
Act,  which  effected  most  of  his  objects.  Ten 
years  after,  at  a  great  demonstration  in  Man- 
chester, his  wife  received  a  fine  bust  of  him  by 
Sir  Edgar  Boehm,  the  gift  of  '  eighty  thou- 
sand factory  workers,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  her 
husband's  services.' 

Even  more  important  was  Mundella's  par- 
liamentary work  in  connection  with  edu- 
cation. His  early  struggles  had  taught  him 
what  want  of  education  meant.  As  a  manu- 
facturer he  felt  the  national  need  of  techni- 
cal training.  His  business  took  him  at 
times  to  Chemnitz,  where  his  firm  had  a 
branch  factory ;  what  he  there  saw  led  him 
to  study  closely  the  educational  systems  of 
Saxony,  Prussia,  and  other  states.  There- 
after he  devoted  himself  to  preaching  at  pub- 
lic meetings,  as  Matthew  Arnold  preached 
in  literature,  that  this  country  should  not  be 
behind  its  neighbours  in  public  provision  for 
education.  In  parliament  he  made  his  mark 
by  insistence  on  the  same  text.  And  none 
rated  more  highly  than  Forster  his  share  in 
procuring  the  Education  Act  of  1870. 

In  the  debates  upon  this  measure  Mundella 
stood  out  as  one  mainly  interested  in  getting 
the  utmost  done  for  the  teaching  of  children. 
He  consequently  held  a  moderate  attitude  on 
the  vexed  religious  question.  While  he  was 
himself  a  member  of  the  church  of  England, 
he  was  anxious  for  the  protection  of  religious 
liberty,  and  no  less  anxious  in  1870  that  the 
progress  of  popular  education  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  excessive  fears  in  this  regard. 
He  gratefully  recognised  the  past  work  of  de- 
nominational schools  and  desired  its  con- 
tinuance, but  his  ideal  would  have  been  best 
satisfied  by  the  presence  throughout  the 
country  of  undenominational  schools  under 

Eublic  management.  The  religious  difficulty, 
e  said,  was  made  not  by  but  for  the  people 
whose  children  were  to  be  taught.  He  wished 
the  bible  to  take  the  place  in  the  future  educa- 
tion of  children  that  it  had  taken  in  his  own ; 
and  twenty-five  years  later  he  was  enthusiastic 
in  the  belief  that  the  religious  teaching  of  good 
board  schools,  supplemented  as  it  was  by  the 
Sunday  schools,  gave  a  more  valuable  result 
than  anything  for  which  the  partisans  of  de- 
nominational schools  were  striving.  He  was 
early  a  prominent  advocate  of  compulsory 
education,  which,  partially  applied  by  the 
acts  of  1870  and  18/6,  was  made  universal  in 
England  by  his  own  act  of  1881. 

On  the  return  of  the  liberals  to  power 
in  1880  Mundella  entered  Gladstone  s  go- 
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-ji.iiiiliiiL  'flu.-  department  was  developed 
Li  (he  oeacl  tdtniniatration,  Afii-r  the  gene- 
ral election  in  July  1892  Mundella  became 
once  more  president  of  the  board  of  trade, 
with  a  seal  in  the  cabinet.  lie  then  further 
Hnagthenod  the  labour  department,  and  be- 
£iin  aakisa  its  information  more  widely 
awful  lii-  the  publication  of  the  'Labour 
Gazette,'  A  most  fhiiriii-i .  i-i-l ■  i-  n.  r  of  In. 
administration  in  the  same  office  was  the  ap- 
jiiiintmiiit  nf  two  railway  servants  as  inspec- 
tors of  accidents  on  railways.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  able  to  render  another  signal 
Service  bo  Indwtrlal  peace.  The  settlement 
of  the  great  coal  strike  of  1893  by  Lord 
Rose  be  ry  aa  conciliator  took  place  under 
Mundella's  administration  at  the  board  of 
n  il-.  Hi'  attached  much  importance  to 
making  such  intervention  in  industrial  dis- 
putes one  of  the  regular  and  authorised  func- 
tions of  the  board,  and  bad  already  in  1892 
introduced  a  bill  for  this  purpose.  There 
was  then  no  time  to  pass  it,  but  he  continued 
ta  ptene  As  matter,  and  the  subsequent,  pass- 
ing of  substantially  'he  same  measure  by  Mr. 
Ritchie,  his  successor  in  the  board  of  trade 
on  the  return  to  office  of  the  unionists  in 
1895,  was  one  of  the  public  events  which 
interested  him  most  in  the  closing  years  of 

It  was  in  1894-5  that,  us  chairman  of 
the  departmental  committee  on  poor-law 
school*,  Mundclhi  directly  rendered  his  last 
most  important  public  service.  In  this  com- 
mittee his  power  of  diligent  and  thorough 
investigation,  his  fine  enthusiasm,  and  his 
deep  sympathy  with  the  claims  and  the 
beat  aspirations  nf  the  poor  were  conspicu- 
ously displayed,  and  the  report  of  his  com- 
mittee convinced  the  public  of  the  need  of 
reforms  which  have  since  been  effected.  In 
particular  the  report  demonstrated  the  evil 
of  herding  pauper  children  together  In  insti- 
tutions cut  offtrom  the  real  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  in  1894,  Mundella  had  retired 
from  the  government  under  painful  cireum- 
rtanoae.  He  had  been  a  director  of  the  New 
Zealand  Loan  Company  from  1870  to  1892, 
when  he  resigned  this  position  upon  again 
taking  office.  Among  his  colleague*  in  the 
directorate  of  the  company  were  Sir  Jamea 
Fergusson,  at  one  time  postmaster-general, 
the  late  Sir  George  Ruaaall,  and  Sir  John 
Bant,  now  rice-president  of  the  council. 
The  compnnv,  men  very  prosperous,  went 
into  liquidation  in  1893,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing vear  a  public  inquiry  was  held  aa  to  ita 
afliiirs.  Feeling  that  his  previous  position  of 
director  might  cast  doubt  on  the  impartiality 
of  his  department,  Mundella  at  an  early 
Stage  of  these  proceedings  offered  hia  resig- 
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nation  of  the  presidency  of  the  board  of 
trade.  The  prime  minister  (Lord  Rosebery) 
requested  him  to  withdraw  it,  but  later  on 
he  insisted  upon  it,  and  his  resignation  took 
effect  on  12  May  1804.  He  gave  his  reasons 
for  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  24th. 
As  for  the  bearing  of  these  proceedings  upon 
his  character,  the  opinion  of  a  stout  political 
opponent  intimately  acquainted  with  the  facts 
can  here  be  given.  In  a  letter,  not  at  the 
time  intended  for  publication,  Lord  James  of 
Hereford  (then  Sir  Henry  James)  wrote : '  It 
seems  strange  to  me  that,  after  having  had 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mundella  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  I  should  now  be  writing 
in  regard  to  him  a  letter  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  of  an  exculpatory  character.  I 
say  it  is  strange,  because  during  all  our  inti- 
macy I  have  had  full  reason  to  know  by 
what  a  high  standard  of  rectitude  his  con- 
duct has  been  controlled.  My  object,  how- 
ever, in  writing  to  you  is  to  say  that  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  some  insight 
into  the  affairs  of  the  New  Zealand  Loan 
Company  and  Mr.  Mundella's  connection 
therewith.  I  can  discover  nothing  in  all 
these  proceedings,  so  far  as  I  know  them, 
which  ought  to  disentitle  Mr.  Mundella  to 
the  confidence  of  any  man/ 

Nevertheless  a  suffering,  poignant  in  pro- 
portion to  his  keen  sense  of  honour,  shook  the 
health  of  his  robust  frame.  In  the  succeeding 
general  election  of  1895,  which  proved  so 
disastrous  to  his  party,  his  constituents  re- 
turned him  unopposed,  and  his  former  col- 
leagues invited  iiim  to  take  his  place  again 
upon  the  front  opposition  bench.  His  energy 
in  and  out  of  parliament  returned ;  in  par- 
ticular he  toon  a  prominent  part-  in  debate 
on  the  education  bills  of  1896  and  1897. 
But  on  the  night  of  18  June  1897  he  was 
struck  with  paralysis,  and  he  died  on  21  July 
at  his  house,  16  Elvaston  Place,  Queen's  Gate. 
A  memorial  service  was  held  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's on  the  26th,  and  he  was  buried  at 
Nottingham  on  the  27th. 

His  life  was  one  of  unresting  public  acti- 
vity, characterised  throughout  by  a  certain 
eager  and  warm-hearted  combativeness,  but 
characterised  too  by  a  modest  estimate  of 
the  range  of  his  own  capacities,  and  by  un- 
selfish desire  that  good  work  should  be  done, 
whether  he  or  another  got  the  praise.  Few 
strenuous  partisans  have  counted  in  their 
circle  of  friends  so  many  of  their  foremost 
opponents.  To  those  friends  he  left  the  re- 
collection of  a  man  full  of  fire  and  fight; 
shrewd,  but  none  the  less  simple-minded  and 
tender  of  heart.  In  parliament  he  seldom 
spoke  except  to  put  the  house  in  possession 
oi  his  own  experience.    Voice,  manner,  pre- 


sence, temperament,  and  intense  but  genial 
conviction  lent  him  oratorical  resources  which 
he  used  with  powerful  effect  in  popular  meet- 
ings. His  relation  to  Gladstone  was  that  of 
enduring  trust  and  personal  loyalty.  His  his- 
tory is  in  part  merged  in  that  of  the  political 
cause  of  which  he  was  a  champion ;  but  he  is 
to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  two  or  three 
who  established  the  British  state  system  of 
popular  education,  and  as  a  great  and  suc- 
cessful labourer  for  industrial  peace. 

The  bust  of  Mundella,  by  Boehm,  belongs 
to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Roby  'Thorpe,  The  Park, 
|  Nottingham ;  an  oil  painting  by  Cope  is  in 
the  mayors  parlour,  Sheffield ;  and  a  replica 
in  the  possession  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Mun- 
della, 18  Elvaston  Place,  W. — both  presented 
by  '  constituents  independent  of  party.' 

[Private  information ;  Hansard's  Debates ; 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1898;  pamphlet  bio- 
graphy published  by  the  Sheffield  Independent 
Company  in  1897.] 

MUNK,  WILLIAM  (1816-1898),  phy- 
sician, eldest  son  of  William  Munk,  an  iron- 
monger, and  his  wife  Jane  Kenward,  was 
born  on  24  Sept.  1816  at  Battle,  Sussex,  and 
after  education  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don, graduated  M.D.  at  Leyden  in  1837.  He 
began  practice  in  London  in  September  1837, 
and  in  1844  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and 
in  1854  a  fellow.  In  1857  he  was  elected  the 
Ilarveian  librarian  of  the  college,  and  held 
office  till  his  death.  In  that  year  he  pub- 
lished '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
J.  A.  Paris,  M.D/ [see  Paris,  John  Atrton], 
and  in  1861 « The  Roll  of  theRoyal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London/  in  two  volumes.  A 
second  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1878 
in  three  volumes,  and  it  is  the  best  general 
work  of  reference  on  the  physicians  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  exact  in  its  references  to  the 
manuscript  records  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  contains  much  information  from 
other  sources,  the  origin  of  which  is  not 
always  indicated,  but  which  is  generally 
valuable.  Its  bibliography  is  imperfect  and 
does  not  show  any  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  contents  of  English  medical  books, 
yet  almost  every  subsequent  writer  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  history  of  physicians 
owes  something  to  Dr.  Munk.  In  1884  he 
edited  'The  Gold-headed  Cane'  of  Dr. 
William  MacMichael  [q.v.1  and  in  1887  pub- 
lished *  Euthanasia,  or  Medical  Treatment  in 
aid  of  an  Easy  Natural  Death/  and  in  1895 
*  The  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart.,  M.D.' 
The  College  of  Physicians  voted  him  one  hun- 
dred guineas  in  consideration  of  this  work. 
He  also  published  some  '  Xoto)  Harveiana ' 


in  lb*  'Si.  Bartholomew**  Hospital  Reports' 

i     iin-i     in     I—.-.    ■  Uarvotfia,'    a 

;■'   toconnt  of  the   Marwoods,  a 

i-- family:  and  wrote  several  essays 
on  medical  subjects  in  tlie  'Lancet.'  He 
was  elected  physician  to  the  Smallpox  Hos- 

ield  office  there 
'    ri  Triii.-..  Arlbur  tiifh'r- 
wards  sun  of  Connaoghi  i  hud  smallpox  at 
:   l"o7  In-  was  called  in 
consultation.     He  long  maided  at  41.)   Fins- 
biirv  Square,  London,  enjoyed  a  considerable 

rod  there  died   en  30  Dec.   1898. 
was  of  short  stature.     Hia  portrait,  by 
the  Hon.  John  Collier,  luniks  in  the  dining- 
ruum  of  lie-  Royal  Collage  of  Physicians,  to 
:ir  of  his  life,  it  was  pre- 
nnWd  bythefellowiin  memory  of  the  great 
nervice  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  college 
i.iiL'.itionof  the 'Roll.'     He  became 
catholic   in   1842,  and  from  1657 
i-  tin'  medical  adviser  of  Cardinal 
"Wiseman.     lie  had  much  information,  and 
readily  imparted  it  in  aid  of  the  studies  of 
others.     He  admired  thy  College  of  Physi- 
[ate  in  life  was  inclined  to  think 
'it,  and  in  the  world  at  large,  past 
:re   the  best.      He   waa  for  many 
active  member  of  the  committee  of 
London  Lihrary.     He  married,  '50  April 
,9,  Emma,  eighteenth  child  of  John  Luke 
Em-t.T,   lad   left    two  tens  and  three 
daughters. 

[Lineal,  1808.  tol, ii.;  British  Medical  Journal, 
1898,  vol.  ii,:  Work*;  p«rsoti*!  knowledge  :  pri- 
vate information,!  B.  «■ 

MURPHY,    DENIS  (1833-1896),  bis- 

iter,  wae  born  at  Newmarket,  co. 

938,     Having  been  trained  in  va- 

nous  je*uit  colleges  of  England,  Germany, 

and  Spain,  be  wis  admitted  to  the  Society 

of  Jesus  as  a  novitiate  in  his  sixteenth  year. 

He  became  an  active  and  devoted  missionary 

priest,  hut  soon  begnn   to   devote  bis  chief 

0  teaching  and  historical  research. 

He  was  professor  of  history  and  literature  ut 

■■    colleges   of  <  ilongowes    \\  ood, 

irick,  and  finally  ut  University  College, 

known  work,  published 

S3,  was  'Cromwell  in  Ire- 

1,'an  excellent,  account  of  the  suppression 

he  catholic  rebellion  of  1648  -9,  which 

*  evidence  of  great  research,andin  desli- 

•  of  sectarian  prejudice.      The  text   is 
1  ivitli    good    maps,  plans,  and 

A   new   edition    appeared  in 

important  historical  work 

n   nf  o'Clery'a  'Life  of  Hugh 

.,  which  lie  was  the 

r  into  English.      The  parallel 
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Tbe  Annals  of  Clomuaenoise'  (1896')  and 
a  '  History  of  1 1  oly  Cms.s  Abbey.'  He  edited 
for  many  years  the  '  Kildnre  A  re  h(eo  logical 
Journal,'  to  which  he  contributed  some  va- 
luable pa jiers,  and  was  connected  wit  h  similar 
publications  in  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Belfast. 
Hia  last  published  work  was  ■  A  School 
History  of  Ireland '  (in  T.  A.  Findlay's  School 
and  College  Series),  issued  in  1894,  which 
is  remarkable  for  containing  a  eulogy  of 
Charles  Stewart  Panel!.  Just  before  his 
death  lie  was  at  work  upon  '  The  Martyrs  of 
Ireland,'  an  account  of  Roman  catholic*  who 
had  been  put  to  death  since  the  time  of 
Henry  Ylll.n  compilation  suggested  to  him 
by  the  Irish  bishop*.  Murphy  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  royal  uni- 
versity of  Ireland  iuvecognit  ion  of  his  histori- 
cal writings.  He  mi  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  and  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  In.-lnnd.  lie  was  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
on  the  morning  uf  I*  May  ISftiS,  in  his  rooms 
ur  University  (. *i.j I !•  -lt- ■ .  :~t.  Stephen's.  <ir«s*ii, 
Dublin, and  was  buried  in  Glasnevin  cemetery 
on  90  May. 

(The  Irish  Catholic,  23  May  1899;  Tablet, 
23  May  18516:  Tim.*.  :  i  May;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. ; 
Alliboae'i  Diet.  Engl.  Lit.  (Suppl.)] 

G.  Le  G.  N. 

MURRAY,  Sib  CHARLES  AUGUS- 
TUS (1806-1895),  diplomatist  and  author, 
second  son  of  Ocorge  Murray,  fifth  earl  of 
Dunmore  (176*2-1836),  and  Lady  Susan 
Hamilton,  daughter  of  Archibald,  ninth 
duke  of  Hamilton,  was  bom  on  22  Nov. 
1806.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  on 
21  May  1-21,  ami  graduated  B. A.  and  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls' in  1827  ; 
he  proceeded  M.A.  in  1832.  While  an  under- 
graduate Murray  bad  John  Henry  (after- 
wards cardinal)  Newman  [q,  v.]  as  his  tutor. 
'  He  never  inspired  me.'  wrote  Murray,  '  or 
my  fellow- undergraduates  with  any  interest, 
much  less  respect ;  on  the  con'rarv,  we  dis- 
liked, or  rather  distrusted,  him.  lie  walked 
with  bis  head  bent,  abstracted,  but  every  now 
and  then  looking  out  of  I  he  corners  of  his  ■■yes 
quickly,  ns  though  suspioious.  lie  had  no 
influence  then  ;  it  was  only  when  he  became 
vicar  of  St.  Mary's  that  the  long  dormant 
i'!.-d  itself,  and  his  sermons  at- 
tracted hundreds.' 

Murray's  chief  undergraduate  friend  was 
Sidney  Herbert  (afterwards  Baron  Herbert 
of  Lea)  [q.  v.  ],  hut  it  was  in  company  with 
Lord  Edward  Thynne,  son  of  the  second 
Marquis  of  Bath,  that  Murray,  who  was  a 
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great  athlete,  performed  his  most  famous 
feat  of  endurance.  Having  been  'gated' 
for  some  minor  offence,  Murray  made  a  bet 
that  he  would  ride  to  London,  sixty  miles, 
and  back  in  one  day.  Leaving  Oxford 
shortly  after  8  a.m.  he  and  Thynne  rode  to 
London,  changed  their  clothes,  mounted  two 
hacks  and  rode  in  the  park,  dined  at  a  club, 
saw  the  first  act  of  a  play,  and  were  back 
at  the  gate  of  Oriel  three  minutes  before 
midnight.  They  had  relays  of  horses  at 
Henley  and  Maidenhead. 

After  taking  his  degree,  Murray  was  ad- 
mitted student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1827  and 
read  for  the  bar  with  Nassau  Senior  [q.  v.]  H  is 
mother's  house  was  a  favourite  rendezvous 
of  literary  and  political  characters,  and 
Murray,  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  agree- 
able young  man,  with  a  strong  taste  for 
general  literature,  and  an  excellent  classical 
scholar,  formed  many  friendships  with  men 
distinguished  in  both  fields.  He  became  a 
frequent  guest  at  Samuel  Rogers's  break- 
fast table,  and  has  left  abundant  notes  of 
scenes  and  incidents  which  he  witnessed 
there.  When  travelling  in  Germany  in 
1830  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe, 
then  minister  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Wei- 
mar. 

In  1834  he  sailed  for  America  in  a  ship 
of  630  tons,  which,  encountering  a  series  of 
gales,  followed  by  a  battling-  calm,  took 
fourteen  weeks  ana4  two  days  to  accomplish 
a  voyage  which  a  modern  ocean  liner  would 
do  in  about  six   days.    In  the  following 

?ear  Murray  joined  a  tribe  of  wandering 
'awnees,  and  This  sojourn  of  three  months 
in  the  wilderness,  involving  a  number  of 
exciting  adventures  and  narrow  escapes, 
was  afterwards  described  in  his  '  Travels  in 
North  America '  (London,  1839),  which 
passed  through  three  editions.  This  work 
retains  considerable  interest  at  this  day, 
containing  minute  and  graphic  pictures  of 
people  and  scenes  which  have  since  under- 
gone such  rapid  and  sweeping  change.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  America,  Murray  became 
enamoured  of  Elise,  daughter  of  James 
Wadsworth,  a  wealthv  gentleman  living 
near  Niagara,  who  disapproved  of  their 
betrothal,  and  forbade  all  intercourse  be- 
tween the  lovers.  Fourteen  years  later,  in 
1849,  Mr.  Wadsworth  died,  and  Murray 
married  his  daughter  in  I80O.  The  only 
intercourse  which  had  passed  between  them 
in  the  interval  was  through  the  indirect 
means  of  a  novel  written  by  Murray,  '  The 
IVairie  Bird  '  (1844),  in  which  he  managed 
to  convev  the  assurance  of  his  unalterable 

* 

constancy. 
In  1838  Murray  was  appointed  groom-in- 


waiting  at  the  court  of  Queen  Victoria,  and, 
a  few  months  later,  master  of  the  house- 
hold, an  office  which  he  held  till  1844, 
when  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  as 
secretary  of  legation  at  Naples.  In  1840  he 
became  consul-general  in  Egypt  during  the 
viceroyaity  of  the  famous  Mohammed  Ali, 
where  he  remained  till  1853,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  Berne  as  minister  to  the  Swiss 
confederation.  His  wife  died  in  1851  in 
giving  birth  to  a  son,  Charles  James,  M.P. 
for  Coventry  since  1896.  Murray's  official 
connection  with  Egypt  was  rendered  notable 
to  the  British  public  by  his  success  in 
securing,  in  1849,  for  the  Zoological  Society 
the  first  hippopotamus  that  ever  came  to 
England.  The  animal  was  safely  lodged  in 
the  gardens  in  May  1850,  and  lived  there 
till  its  death  in  1878. 

In  1854  Lord  Clarendon  selected  Murray 
to  proceed  as  envoy  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  court  of  Persia,  which  turned 
out  an  unfortunate  mission  for  him.  The 
shah  was  entirely  under  control  of  his  grand 
vizier,  Sadr  Azim,  an  unscrupulous  intriguer, 
who,  suspecting  Murray  of  interference  with 
his  ascendency,  made  odious  charges  against 
the  British  envoy,  and  rendered  necessary 
Murray *8  withdrawal  from  Tehran  to  Bag- 
dad. In  185(5  an  ultimatum  was  despatched 
to  the  shah's  government  demanding  the 
recall  of  Persian  troops  from  Herat  and  an 
apology  for  '  the  offensive  imputations  upon 
the  honour  of  her  majesty's  minister.'  JNo 
notice  having  been  vouchsafed  to  this  mis- 
sive, war  was  declared  by  Great  Britain  on 
1  Nov.  1850 ;  Bushire  was  bombarded  on 
17  Dec,  and  surrendered  to  General  Stalker. 
General  Outram  having  defeated  the  Persian 
army  near  Kooshab  on  8  Feb.  1857,  and 
again  at  Mohammerah  on  24  March,  peace 
was  concluded  at  Bagdad  on  2  May.  Blame 
for  the  hostilities  was  most  unjustly  imputed 
to  Murray  in  parliament  and  in  the  'Tunes,' 
:  but  ljord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Palmerston 
1  vigorously  defended  him  in  the  two  houses, 
and  after  the  peace  he  resumed  his  duties  at 
the  Persian  court.  Murray  himself  attri- 
buted the  disfavour  he  incurred  from  the 
shah's  government  to  a  novel  policy  initiated 
by  the  British  cabinet,  under  which  the 
custom  of  giving  presents,  an  immemorial 

{>art  of  oriental  diplomacy,  was  strictly  pro- 
libited,  and  the  queen's  representative  had 
to  go  empty-handed  before  the  shah  and  the 
sadr,  while  the  French  and  Russian  mini- 
sters came  with  their  hands  full  of  gifts. 

In  1859  the  Persian  mission  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  India  office,  and  Murray,  pre- 
ferring to  serve  under  the  foreign  office,  was 
appointed  minister  at  the  court  of  Saxony. 


On     I    Nov.    1S62   he    married    the   Hon. 
'n  spa  trick,  daughter  of  the  first 
■>i  received  the 
m;;  been  a  companion  of 
'hut   1848,   "nJ   was   appointed 
minuter   at  Copenhagen.      The   climate  of 
Denmark    proving    too    severe    for    Lady 
Murray.  Sir  Charles  applied  for  and  obtained 
ii,  which  he 
ill  final   retirement   from  the  ser- 
(74.      He  was  sworn  of  the  privy 
.;:  l;:  Maj  1875, 
Murray's  remaining  years  were  spent  in 
I  leisure.    A  charming  manner,  an 
m, I  varied  store  of  reminiscences, 
l  handsome  and  striking  appear- 
ance, rendered  him  a  very  well-kii"wn  figure 
in  society;   hut  the  associates  he  liked  best 
.ry   men,   with   whom   he    main- 
Uttat    intercourse,   personal  and 
epistolary .  An  excellent  linguist,  be  devoted 
much  study  to  oriental  languages  and  philo- 
logy, upon  which,  and   upon   theology,  be 
■  I'lity  of  note*   and    Irs 
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siuch  as  wight  have  raised  him  to  greater 
eminence  than  he  attained;  no  doubt  they 
would  have  done  so  had  less  affluent  circum- 
stances compelled  him  to  concentrate  his 
■nam  upon  n  single  object. 

lie     published     the     following     works : 

I.    'Travel*    in    North    America,'    2   vols. 

3rd  ed    1864.     2.  'The 

Bird,'    1844,  and  many  subsequent 

8,  'Hasten;  or,  the  Child  of  the 

Pvramid.'  1K">7.     t.  '  Nour-ed-dyn;   or,  the 

Lufhtof  the  Faith,'  1883.  6. 'A  Short  Memoir 

of  Mohammed  All,'  1398  <  post  humous). 
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Cumberland.      Hi*   father   was    the    Rev. 
Frederic  Myers   ["].  v.],  perpetual  curate  of 
,  und   his  mother  was 
Susan  Hat  -■■  ighter  of  John 

Maxuhall     of    HalUl.tm.ls      (a     beautifully 
i  in.-'  on   til*   left    bank  of  Clies- 
*ri,  who  was   M.l*.  in   1833   for  the  un- 
rkshire.      Mr*.  Myers 
s  ber  husband'-  second  wife,  married  in 


1  rederic  was  the  eldest  of  their 
When  he  was  seven  yearn  old 
his  father's  health  failed;  and  on  tie  daub 
of  the  latter  in  lS.'il  the  family  moved  lo 
Blackheatk,  where  the  eldest  buy  fur  three 
years  attended  a  preparatory  day  school, 
under  (lie  ltev.  11.  Cowley  Powles,  a  well- 
known  teacher.  In  1866  Sir-.  Myers  took  n 
house  at  Cheltenham;  mid  in  August  of  the 
same  year  Frederic,  aged  l&  *n  I  i 
Cheltenham  Col  lege,  then  in  the  fifteenth  vear 
of  its  existence,  under  its  second  principal, 
(fee  Rev.  \V.  Itobson.  His  taste  fyt  no.irv 
was  unmistakable  from  the  first.  He  has  him- 
self recorded  the  delight,  which  the  study  of 
Homer,  ,Esebylus,  and  Lucretim  brought 
him  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  sixteen,  and 
the  '  intoxicating  jov '  which  attended  the 
discovery  of  Sappho's  fragments  in  an  old 
school  book  at  ttie  age  of  seventeen.  His 
enthusiasm  for  Pindar,  which  also  dates 
from  his  school  days,  is  well  remembered  by 
In-  i-ull'^e  IVieiuls  in  (heir  eager  under- 
graduate discussions ;  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  there  ever  lived  another  English 
boy  who  had  learned  for  bis  pleasure  the 
whole  of  Vergil  by  heart  before  he  bud  passed 
the  school  age. 

His  great  ability  and  particularly  his 
poetic  powers  were  recognised  at  once  by 
schoolfellows  and  teachers  alike.  He  had  a 
very  distinguished  career  at  Cheltenham 
College ;  ha  won  the  senior  classical  scholar- 
ship in  his  Brat  year ;  in  18S8,  besides  gain- 
ing the  prize  for  Latin  lyric.-,  lie  sent  in  two 
English  poems,  in  dillerent  metres,  which 
were  both  .iiri'e.---t'ul ;  iii  Ifvil-Hieeiitered  for 
the  national '  Hubert  Burn*  Centenary  '  com- 
petition  with  a  poem  which  was  placed 
second  in  the  judges'  nward.  In  October 
1«")9  he  left  the  school,  and  passed  a  year  of 
private  study,  part  of  the  time  with  Mr. 
Dobson,  who  bad  in  the  summer  resigned 
the  head-mastership.  But  though  Myers  had 
left,  he  was  qualified  to  compete  again  for 
the  college  prize  for  English  verse,  which  he 
won  in  1861)  with  a  remarkable  poem  on  the 
'  Death  of  Soentea,'  In  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  the  first  minor  scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  went  into  residence 

in  October,  ,\  r  the  university  few  men 
hnve  won  more  honours.  The  record  is  as 
follows:  a  college  scholarship  mid  <i,,l.i  mo- 
tion prize;  two  university  scholarships  (the 
Bell  and  the  Craven | ;  no  less  than  six  uni- 
versity prizes  (the  English  poem  twice,  the 
Latin  poem,  the  Latin  essay  three  times); 
second  classic  in  the  spring  of  IHiH  ,  second 
in  the  first  class  of  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos 
in  December  of  the  same  vear,  and  fellow  of 
Trinity  in  18(15. 
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Immediately  after  graduating  in  1864,  he 
took  a  four  months'  tour  on  the  continent, 
visiting  Italy,  Greece,  Smyrna  and  the 
islands,  and  Constantinople ;  and  in  the  next 
summer  he  spent  a  large  portion  of  the  long 
vacation  in  Canada  ana  the  United  States. 
In  the  course  of  this  visit  he  swam  across 
the  river  below  the  Niagara  Falls,  being,  it 
is  believed,  the  first  Englishman  to  perform 
this  dangerous  feat.  In  the  October  term  of 
1865  he  was  appointed  classical  lecturer  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  held  the 
office  for  four  years ;  but  his  bent  was  not  for 
teaching,  and  he  resigned  the  lectureship  in 
1869.  Two  years  later  he  accepted  a  tempo- 
rary appointment  under  the  education  depart- 
ment, and  in  1872  he  was  placed  on  the  per- 
manent staff  of  school  inspectors,  a  post  which 
he  held  until  within  a  few  weeks  01  his  death. 

He  was  married  on  13  March  1880,  by 
Dean  Stanley  (an  old  friend  of  his  father's), 
in  Henry  VII's  chapel,  Westminster  Abbey, 
to  Eveleen,  youngest  daughter  of  Charles 
Tennant  of  Cadoxton  Lodge,  Neath.      In 

1881  he  and  his  wife  took  up  their  abode  in 
Cambridge,  which  was  their  home  from  that 
time  forward. 

Apart  from  his  official  duties  and  the 
circle  of  his  family  and  friends,  the  chief  inte- 
rest* of  a  life  that  was  outwardly  uneventful 
were  centred  round  two  things — first,  his  lite- 
rary work;  and,  secondly,  the  systematic 
investigation  into  mesmerism,  clairvoyance, 
automatism,  and  other  abnormal  phenomena, 
real  or  alleged. 

His  work  in  poetry  was  intermittent,  and 
was  practically  confined,  as  far  as  the  pub- 
lished pieces  are  concerned,  to  the  fifteen 
years  between  1867  and  1882.  Many  of 
these  poems  appeared  first  in  magazines,  and 
were  afterwards  collected  and  reissued  with 
additions.  The  first  to  appear  was  the  poem 
entitled  'St.  Paul'  (London,  1867,  Hvo). 
This  was  composed  for  the  Seatonian  prize, 
an  English  verse  competition  at  Cambridge, 
confined  to  graduates;  but  it  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  prize,  possibly  because  it.  did  not 
conform  to  the  traditional  requirements, 
though  of  all  Myers's  poems  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  widely  known.  In  1870  appeared 
a  small  volum9  of  collected  pieces,  which 
in  a  few  years  was  exhausted,  and  which 
the  author  never  reprinted  as  a  whole.  But 
he  continued  to  write  occasional  pieces, 
which  were  published  in  magazines ;  and  in 

1882  a  new  collection  was  issued,  which  was 
entitled,  from  the  latest  written  and  most 
important  poem,  '  The  Renewal  of  Youth.' 
This  poem,  containing  many  passages  of 
striking  beauty,  was  a  sort  of  palinode 
to     ( The    Passing    of     Youth/    written 


from  another  point  of  view  eleven  yean 
earlier,  and  included  in  the  1882  volume. 
There  were  also  a  few  poems  from  the 
1870  collection,  as  well  as  various  shorter 
pieces  written  in  the  intervening  twelve 
years.  This  book  and  '  St.  Paul/  now  pub- 
lished separately,  represent  for  the  public  the 
author's  work  in  poetry.  That  he  ceased  for 
the  remaining  eighteen  yean  of  his  life  to 
seek  expression  for  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  verse,  except  on  the  rarest  occasions, 
could  not  be  ascribed  by  any  one  who  knew 
him  either  to  a  loss  of  interest  or  to  the 
least  decay  of  power.  The  true  reason  was 
no  doubt  the  growing  absorption  of  his 
leisure,  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  in  the  work  of  psychical  research. 

His  poetic  work  was  known  at  first  to 
comparatively  few,  but  of  late  years  has 
had  a  steadily  increasing  public;  and  the 
compressed  force,  the  ardent  feeling,  the 
vivid  and  finished  expression,  and,  above 
all,  the  combined  imaginativeness  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  best  work  (particularly  his  latest 
poem, '  The  Renewal  of  Youth  '\  could  leave 
few  qualified  readers  in  doubt  or  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  poetic  gift. 

His  prose  papers  were  written  at  various 
times  previous  to  1883,  when  they  were  col- 
lected in  two  volumes,  with  the  title '  Essays, 
Classical  and  Modern/  which  have  been 
twice  reprinted,  in  1888  and  1897.  They 
fall  naturally  into  two  groups,  according  as 
they  are  concerned  with  poetry  (as  in  the 
essays  on  Virgil,  Rossetti,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  Trench),  or  touch  on  the  questions  of 
religious  thought,  or  on  the  psychological, 
moral,  and  spiritual  subjects  and  problems 
which  tended  more  and  more  to  occupy  his 
mind.  The  latter  emerge  in,  or  underlie,  the 
papers  on  Mazzini,  Renan,  and  George  Eliot, 
on  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  on  Greek  Oracles. 
Of  the  first  group  the  most  remarkable  is  un- 
doubtedly the  paper  (which  first  appeared  in 
1879  in  the 'Fortnightly  Review')  on  Virgil, 
the  poet  who  above  all  others  had  been  the 
object  of  his  reverence  and  enthusiasm  from 
early  boyhood,  and  whom  he  later  describes 
as  '  one  of  the  supports  of  his  life.' 

Myers's  monograph  on  Wordsworth  was 
published  in  1881  in  the  series  of  'English 
Men  of  Letera ; '  and  after  all  that  men  of 
genius  have  written  about  Wordsworth, 
from  Ruskin  and  Matthew  Arnold  down- 
wards, there  are  not  a  few  readers  who  owe 
a  special  debt  to  the  penetrating  and  illumi- 
nating criticism  of  this  little  volume.  Mr. 
John  Morley  justly  describes  Myers's  work 
as  '  distinguished  as  much  by  insight  as  by 
admirable  literary  grace  and  power/  The 
same  insight  and  slrili  appear  in  the 


!     in   1880   to  ' 

where  Myers  adopts 

.:  isg  the  cose  against 

■     intelligent  but   un- 

tginativc  fence  is  nil 

■i-.-  he  n  well  under- 

mds  the  feelings  "f  the  assailants.    In  the 

same   year  in    which    Myers's  '  Essays'  first 

issued  a  new  edition  of 

il  holie  Thoughts,'  with 

by  himself. 

•  lecturer  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege he  was  hrought  into  close  relations 
with  Profenor  Ilenrv  Sidgwick  [q.  v.Suppl.j, 
who  became  one  of  hi-  most  valued  friends. 
It  was  largely  due  to  their  friendship  that 
Myers  w««  led  in  tnke  n  great  interest  in 
•ducat  ion  "I  women,  of  which, 
•■■■  Ig  a  ici  was  an  active 
promoter.  Ahuiil  the  same  time,  or  even 
■utrlier,  Myers  l.ud  begun  to  give  rauch  at- 
tention to  the  pin nu'iiu  'it'  [iL.-iii.-nsin  m. u ■  L 

spiritualism,  and   he  speaks  (1871)  of  'the 

sympathetic  and  cautious  guidance '  which 

his  friend  was   able  to  give   hint    in   such 

matters.     The  poem  called  'The  Implicit 

■:    Immortality'   (1870)   suggests 

I   another  reason,  strongly-  drawing  him 

res  a  deep  modification  of 

early  religion*  beliefs.    To  I  lie  *  intensely 

which    underlay  (as  be 

i  the  early  poema  of  ' s'-  Paul'  and 

'John  the  Baptist'  i  IB67   -  I  hud  succeeded 

for  the  time   'disillusion   caused  by  wider 

knowledge:'  and  fur  fresh   light,  it  would 

■•em, he  began  to  look  to  the  scientific  study 

t  phenomena.     IIow- 

(fiis  D»y  he,  iie  was  one  of  the  small 

:  win,  111  I  Ssl',  afti-r  several  years 

and  experiment,  founded  t In-  s.i- 

ciely  for  Psychical  Research,  of  which  the 

purpose  v.  a.  ba  collect  evidence,  and  to  carry 

on   systematic  experiments  in  the  obscure 

region  of  hypnotism,  thought  transference. 

".    spiritualism,   apparition,  and 

'i  '-.in  regard  to  which 

i  attitude  has  been  well  described 

as  being  mainly  either  a  priori  disbelief  or 

iindiscerning  Credulity.     The  chief  workers, 
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derable  result 
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was  the  joint  work  of  Messrs.  Myers,  Pod- 
iiiorc,  nnd  Gurney,  the  heaviest  put  ol  the 
luboiir  being  borne  by  Gurnev.  The  intro- 
duclion  was  contributed  by  Hyena,  and  he 
there  formulates  the  central  theses  of  the 
book,  of  which  the  gist  is  contained  in  the 

i  iv 1 1  i-l:i  mi- 1  I  i  '  i  hut  telepathy, or  the  trans- 
ference of  thought  and  feeling  from  one 
mind  to  another  by  other  than  the  recognised 
sense  channels,  is  a  proved  fact  of  nature;' 
and  (SJ)  '  that  phantasms  (or  Impressions)  of 
persons  undergoing  a  crisis,  especially  death, 
ure,  perceived  with  a  frequency  inexplicable 
by  chance,  and  are  probably  telepathic'  The 
other  considerable  work  of  Myers  in  the 
same  field,  which  has  already  appeared,  is 
the  long  series  of  papers  on  the  'Subliminal 
Self,"  which  are  printed  in  the  society's 
'  faowndings.'  This  work  is  l.ii'i.'tly  described 
by  Professor  Will  in  in  .liimis  I  /.'.•*m/xin  Papu- 
lar PAiliMophi/,  1897)  as  'the  first  attempt 
to  consider  the  phenomena  of  hallucination, 
hypnotism,  automatism,  double  personality, 
and  metllumship,  »s  connected  parts  of  one 
whole  subject.'  Of  the  permanent  value  of 
this  work  it  is  impossible  to  speak  yet  with 
confidence;  it  must  he— it  is  recognised  by 
himself  as  being— largely  provisional.  Ilts 
own  labours  in  this  field  were  continued 
through  the  years  since  188L'  with  the  same 
devoted  strenuousness, and  the  definite  study 
which  latterly  he  had  in  hand  was  practi- 
cally completed  before  his  death.  The  results 
will  appear  in  n  book,  already  (March  1901) 
announced,  entitled  •  Human  Personality 
nnd  its  Survival  of  Rodily  Death.'  The  lsit 
work  published  in  his  lifetime  was  a  small 
collection  of  tssavs  culled  'Science  and  a 
Future  Life'  (1883),  in  which  are  included 
the  two  papers  'Tennyson  as  Prophet' and 
■  Kodera  Poets  and  Cosmic  Lnw.'  The- 
are  Ihe  matures!  and  most  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  his  views  on  poetry,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  great  questions  thnt  engrossed 
the  inter*'"!  of  his  Inter  years. 

In  the  striking  essay  on  '  George  Eliot,' 
written  shortly  after  her  death  in  December 
1880,  he  speaks  with  unreserved  admiration 
of  the  noble  end  unselfish  spirit  in  which 
she  faced  the  consequences  of  her  belief  that 
death  was  the  end.  Rut  he  adds i  '  There 
were  some  to  whom.  .  .this  resignation 
seemed  premature ;  some  whose  impulsion 
to  a  personal  life  beyond  the  grave  was  so 
preoccupying  and  dominant,  that  ibey  could 
not  readily  acquiesce  in  her  negations,  nor 
range  themselves  unreservedly  as  the  fellow  - 
workers  of  her  brave  despair.'  No  reader  can 
fail  to  see  that  he  is  here  speaking  of  himself. 

His  liMirlt.li  fail.-il  rather  suddenly  in  the 
autumn  of  1900,  and  he  want  abroad  for 
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the  winter  by  medical  advice,  though  en-  i      All  who  knew  him  agree  that  he 

couraged  to  hope  that  rest  would  work  a  '  a  man  of  rare  and  high  intellectual  gifts, 
complete  cure.  But  early  in  1901  grave  original,  acute,  and  thoughtful;  subtle  in 
symptoms  returned,  and  he  died  at  Home  insight,  abundant  in  ideas,  vivid  and  elo- 
on  17  Jan.  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  A  tablet  quent  in  expression ;  .a  personality  at  once 
was  placed  to  his  memory  in  the  protestant  {  forcible,  ardent,  and  intense, 
cemetery,  where  are  Keats's  grave  and  [Personal  memories  and  private  information ; 
Shelley  s  memorial,  and  he  was  buried  be-  j  the  Cheltenham  College  Register ;  his  own  pub- 
side  his  father  and  mother  in  Keswick  lished  work,  and  private  diaries  aod  papers.] 
churchyard,  within  sight  of  his  old  home.      I  A.  S-k. 
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NAIRNE,  Sir  CHARLES  EDWARD  1895,  and  was  made  K.C.B.  on  22  June 
(1836-1899),  lieutenant-general,  born  on  30  1897.  From  20  March  to  4  Nov.  of  1898 
June  1836,  was  son  of  Captain  Alexander  he  was  acting  commander-in-chief  in  India. 
Nairne,  of  the  East  India  Company's  service.  He  left  that  country  with  a  high  reputation 
He  was  educated  at  Addiscombe,  and  was  as  an  administrator,  and  he  had  just  been 
commissioned  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  (  appointed  president  of  the  ordnance  corn- 
Bengal  artillery  on  7  Dec.  1865.  He  became  j  mittee  when  he  died  in  London  on  19  Feb. 
lieutenant  on  27  April  1858.  He  served  in  1899.  He  was  buried  on  the  22nd  at  Charl- 
the  Indian  mutiny  and  received  the  medal,  !  ton  cemetery  with  military  honours.  In 
and  in  the  Yusafzai  expedition  of  1863.  He  1860  he  married  Sophie,  daughter  of  the 
was  promoted  second  captain  in  the  royal  .  Rev.  John  Dupr6  Addison,  vicar  of  Fleet, 
artillery  on  24  March  1865,  and  major  on 
2  Nov.  1872.  From  1875  to  1880  he  com- 
manded a  battery  (now  L  battery  of  B  bri- 


Dorset.    She  survived  him. 

[Times,  21  Feb.  1899;  Records  of  the  Royal 
.  .      _.  -i-i.      Horse  Artillery;  Lord  Roberts's  Forty-one  Years 

grade)  of  horse  artillery,  and  served  with  it  ;  jn  jndia,  ed.  1898.]  E.  M.  L. 

in  the  second   Afghan  war  as  part  of  the  ' 

Peshawar  field  force,  receiving  the  medal.  |  NAPIER,  Sib  FRANCIS,  ninth  Barov 
He  became  regimental  lieutenant-colonel  Napier  of  Merchistoun  in  the  Scottish 
on  1  May  1880,  and  in  the  Egyptian  expe-  peerage,  first  Baron  Ettrick  of  Ettrick 
dition  of  1882  he  commanded  the  horse  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
artillery  at  the  two  actions  of  Kassassin  and  eleventh  (Nova  Scotia)  baronet  of  Scott  of 
at  Tel-el-Kebir.  He  was  mentioned  in  Thirlestane  (1819-1898),  diplomatist  and 
despatches  (London  Gazette,  2  Nov.  1882),  I  Indian  governor,  born  in  1819  at  Thirle- 
was  made  C.B.  on  18  November,  and  received  i  stane  in  Selkirkshire,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  medal  with  clasp,  the  bronze  star,  and  William  John  Napier,  eighth  baron  Napier 
the  Medjidie  (3rd  class).  He  became  colonel  of  Merchistoun  [q.  v.]  On  his  father's  death 
in  the  army  on  1  May  1884.  He  was  colonel  on  11  Oct.  1834  ne  succeeded  to  the  peerage 
of  the  depot  staff  of  the  horse  artillery  from  and  baronetage  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He 
1882  to  18^5,  and  commandant  of  the  school  was  educated  parti  y  by  private  tutors  at 
of  gunnery  at  Shoeburyness  for  the  next  Thirlestane  and  at  school  at  Saxe-Meiningen, 
two  years.     On   1   April  1887  he  was  ap- i  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

feinted  inspector-general  of  artillery  in  which  he  entered  in  1835.  He  left  Cam- 
ndia,  with  the  local  rank  of  brigadier-  bridge  without  a  degree,  and  passed  some 
general.  He  held  this  post  for  five  years,  time  at  Geneva  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
and  brought  about  a  great  improvement  in  Rev.  Walter  Patterson,  and  there  acquired  a 
the  shooting  of  the  field  artillery  (Roberts,  command  of  foreign  languages  which  proved 
Forty-one  Years  in  India,  p.  528).  to  be  most  useful  to  him  in  after-life.     He 

He  was  promoted  major-general  on  6  Nov.  also  studied  very  carefully  the  writings  of 
1890,  and  commanded  a  district  in  Bengal  Gibbon,  which  no  doubt  helped  to  mould  his 
from  28  March  1892  to  4  Sept.  1893,  when  own  style.  In  1840 he  was  appointed  to  the 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  diplomatic  service,  and  after  serving  as  an 
Bombay.  There  it  fell  to  him  to  carry  out  attach^  at  Vienna  and  at  Constantinople, 
the  reorganisation  scheme  by  which  the  and  subsequently  as  secretary  of  legation  at 
three  presidential  armies  were  to  be  merged  Naples,  and  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  at 
in  one,  and  he  did  this  with  tact  and  ability.  Constantinople,  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the 
He  became  lieutenant-general  on  17  Nov.    United  States  of  America,  whence  he 


-.11  l>vC(.'iiilji-r 

[mi  be  wns  ambassador 

i ■'.  from  September  18t>l 

i  January  ItMki  nl  Berlin.     In  these,  various 

'■'■ipi'T  establish'.*!  ;i 

tn  ago  Edward 

rt  liulwer  Lyt'on,  lir-t  earl  of  Lytlon 

■.-,!.  r  uf  this  article  (tin!  lie 

U  i  lie  only  man  of  genius 

ie  diplomatic  service  in  hie  time.    When 

if  legation  at  Naples  in  1818  and 

1846,  he  was  charge  d'affaires  for  eighteen 

months,  iuclu ding  the  critical  period  of  the 

{ in  that  occasion  the 

Utd  tact  with  which  he  discharged 

were  highly  appreciate!  bj  Lord 

I'almerston.lhen  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 

affairs,  bj  whom   Napier's  talents,  as  muni- 

i  he    higher   diplomatic   appnint- 

:  h  he  subsequently  held,  were  re- 

ing  an  expectation  that  he 

ie  to  the  highest  omces  in  the  state. 

h  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Clarendon 

ices   were    much  valued.      In    the 

ww  considered  "•  bafa 

i    able  envoy  they  had  up 

to  that  time  received  from   Greet    Britain. 

As  ambassador  at   St.  Petersburg  he -was  a 

persona  grata  to  the  emperor  Alexander  11, 

who  wished  to  confer  upon  him  the  highest 

Huwian  order,  that  of  St.  Andrew,  because 

lered  that  Iy>rd  Napier  had  worked 

I-  I  nan  England  and  Itussia  which 

■I  that  time  was  threatened.     This  proposal 

baring  to  be  abandoned,  as  no  British  envoy 

could  accept,  a  foreign  order,  the  emperor  sat 

for  hie  portrait,  which  be  presented  to  Napier. 

A  similar  compliment  was  afterwards  paid 

to  him  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 

In  Januarv   lHijrJ  Napier  was  appointed 

■  of  Madras.    This  office  I'"  held  for 

six  year?,  having  been  invited  in.  i  '•■■■...■•■ 

Doiigla-  Campbell,  eighth  duke  of  Argyll 

'H.v-Supp!    '.tlif-lr  - 

topeoloBghu  tenure  of  the  oilire  beyond 
I   lime.     The  duties  of  an   Indian 

Caruor  are  very  different  from  those  which 
previou-vly  <l'iiilved    upon    Napier;    hut 
:;,.  iltbe  promise 
of  hi.i   previous    cnreer.      He    went    very 
ill    the    questions   which 
■•am e  before    him,  mastering   tin-    In.'!-,    and 

ilne»  and  clenr- 

I  biotf   In    he    desired,      A 
■ 

'  1'iJiit'ri'Hited  by 
in   ISanjam,  the  northern 
.     idency.     He  at   once   re- 
paired t'"'  i  ili"  affected 
tract*,  Stll: 


which  were  necessary  to  meet  the  calamity. 
It  is  not  too  miLL-h  to  say  that  there  was  no 
branch  of  the  administration  to  which  he 
did  not  devote  time  and  attention.  Whether 
it  was  a  question  relating  to  the  assessment 
of  the  land  revenue,  or  the  garrison  required 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  presidency,  65 
the  strength  of  the  police,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  municipal  and  local  government — 
nil  these  matters  received  from  Napier  full 
and  careful  consideration  ;  but  the  business 
to  which  he  devoted  special  attention  was 
that  connected  with  the  public  health. 
Hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  everything  re- 
lating to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  were  to  him  objects  of 
the  deepest  interest.  As  secretary  to  the 
i-mtaj*)  ii(  Constantinople  he  had  niado  the 
acquaintance  and  had  acquired  the  friend- 
ship of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  to  whom 
his  official  position  had  enabled  him  to 
render  valuable  assistance  in  carrying  out 
her  work.  Throughout  his  residence  in 
India  be  kept  up.fr  correspondence  with  her 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  publie  health 
in  that  country.  He  also  from  the  first. 
took  a  great,  and  practical  interest  in  de- 
veloping public  works,  and  especially  works 
nl"  irrigation,  lb'  fully  recognised  the  great 
value  of  the  irrigation  worn  carried  out  or 
rkvised  by  Sit  Arthur-  Cotton  [q.  v,  Suppl.l 
He  flatted  them  all  at  on  early  period  alter 
assuming  the  government,  and  "during  the  six 
years  that  he  remained  in  India  be  gave 
steady  encourogeiuent  to  the  completion  and 
development  of  the  various  irrigation  systems 
then  in  operation.  It.  was  while  .Viper 
was  governor  of  Madras  that  the  Pttoafl 
unicul  was  built,  and  some  progress  mode 
with  (hi-  distributing  canals.  During  that, 
time  also  the  Rusbikuliya  auicut  in  Ganjora 
was  projected  and  planned,  and  the  great 
iV'  .rk  ■!  di  veiling  the  IVrivar  river  in  Trn- 
vniicire  from  its  natural  channel,  leading 
down  to  the  western  const,  where  the  water 
was  not  required,  into  the  river  Vaigoi  on 
n  sjil...  of  the  peninsula,  was 
brought  by  Napier  before  the  government  of 
India  and  the  secretary  of  state.  This  re- 
markable work  was  successfully  completed 
a  few  years  ago. 

Vary    shortly   after   Napier's    ..rrival    at 
Madras  he  visited  Calcutta  mid  made  the 


l.nviii  mi  .  will,  whom  be  BBtehUaiisd  m 

ii-'.ls  didw  ._ 
the  Earl  of  Mayo,  Njipier  from  the  first, 
recognised  the  respective  iiu-:ti'iris  of  the 
supreme  government  of  India  and  of  the 
minor  governments,  and  did  everything  in 
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his  powor  to  diminish  the  friction  and  the 

S  residential  jealousies  which  are  so  often 
etri mental  to  the  efficiency  of  Indian  ad- 
ministration. At  the  same  time,  when- 
ever he  perceived  a  tendency  to  override 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  presidency  en- 
trusted to  his  charge,  he  did  not  fail  to  re- 
monstrate. It  niav  be  truly  athrmed  that  at 
no  period  in  the  Wtory  of  British  India, 
since  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  [q.v.j, 
were  the  relations  of  the  government  of 
India  and  o(  the  Madras  government  more 
aatisfactorv  than  ihev  were  during  the  six 
years  in  which  Napier  presided  over  the 
government  of  Madras. 

In  February  lS7i\  in  consequence  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Karl  of  Mayo  [see  j 
IUukvk,  K ir  11  \ ru  Sovmw eli  \  it  devolved 
upon  Napier  to  assume  temporarily  the  office  ' 
ot  governor- genera  I  of  India.  During  the  ! 
time,  a  little  sJiort  of  three  months,  that  the 
temporary  g\»veriior-gviieralship  lasted,  no 
busiucas  v»t"  very  great  importance  arose,  and 
Napier,  on  being  relieved  by  Lord  North- 
brook,  returned  to  England.  Eor  his  Indian 
se  r  v  ice  *  he  w  as  erva  1  ed  a  baron  of  t  he  I "  n  it  ed 
Kingdom,  with  the  title  of  Kt trick  ^U*  July 
IS72V  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  chair 
at  the  meeting  of  the  social  science  conjures* 
which  was  held  at  Hy mouth.  The  address 
which  he  delivered  oti  that  occasion  called 
forth  some  comment  at  the  time  as  being 
uuduU  ^v.al'.v.sc;  but  >everal  of  the  mea- 
*urcA  \\  Inch  N  ip-.er  then  su  gifted  have  been 
Miice  emlvdiod  m  the  county  eonv.c.ls  and 
lMti>h  c.»  iticN  ac.v  In  this  a.ldrv>s.  as  in 
many  o •*  !us  u !  1  e ra  uevs.  he  e *  i  v. c<\i  t  he 
greatest  >\mp»ithv  with  the  condition  of  the 
p**or,  both  1:1  the  rural  and  :■».  the  v.rlun  dis- 
tricts. V'.i  .iddrv**  o.e'i\erv.l  ou  -V  April 
t  S 7 S  at  the  .1  u  ■  1 11.* I  mee tin*  of  ? he  S v iet y 
for  the  IVoya^a:*  •••.of  the  l»os:vl  was.  with 
those  ot  iVvou  «.  afterwards  IVsh.'p^  l.ight- 
foot  and  l»>ho,.«  Ke'.U.  vubl'.^heu  i:t  the 
!»aiue  \eav  under  th.«  title  '  M.*m  '?'<,  thesr 
Iciupo-a'.  l  f.'o.tv.  Kate  of  lV*^r»*ss.  aui 
Spiv;',  u  tl  r.»;iud  a".  1  »u .'  I '.1  I  v  i  he  de". . \  ervd 
an  a.idrvv*  on  cducaf..»n  at  the  sv.il 
xiei'.ce  coiurv.»  held  at  iJ'.t^'w.  ^ "h.le 
h  ■  continued  to  !:\e  111  l.otv.i  »u  b.»«  >erte-i  for 
yise  t  m  •  on  the  I  ono.on  >c'o..v".  board  and 
took  an  act  '.\o  part   \:\  "*s  p:\vecd  .'.I**-      He 

SLn.»    vT\;\l    :l>     Ci'.  f  T*V.  A".      Ot     tl'e     v'.WVil'.V.gS 

O'mmitt.v  of  the   Cmti'v  Oryra'vsat:-1^.  >■*- 

i*  "  ■■'  \  I  I  »»      <"'<•%•    '."I'     \      t   S'k       ""•      ?*"*       "»X  . 

deuce  o".  '.:•<  estate  iv.  Svflavd.  iv.c.  \r.  1>N> 
he  pr-.-4i.levl  over  a  royal  c«»ar.!i  ^s:  ,".  wh'.eh 
was  appointed  to  itt^ir.rv  into  the  c*or.d.T:oa 
of  t he  cr.» * -■  rs  a :td  cot r a rs  in  t he  h :g h la ud< 
and  islands  of  S.vtlaud.  This  wis  a  con- 
genial duty,  which  gave  full  scope  to  hU 


sympathy  with  the  poor.  The  report,  which 
was  drafted  by  him,  was  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive. It  was  vehemently  attacked  in 
the  '  Nineteenth  Century'  for  November 
1884  by  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll,  whose 
criticisms  were  replied  to  by  Napier  in 
an  effective  article  in  a  subsequent  num- 
ber of  the  same  review.  The  report  was 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
commission,  which  deals  with  all  questions 
concerning  the  crofters  and  cottars.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  Napier  resided 
almost  entirely  in  Scotland,  acting  as  con- 
vener of  his  county,  and  interesting  himself 
generally  in  local  affairs.  He  was  ex- 
tremely popular  with  people  of  all  classes  on 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  estate,  to 
whom  he  had  endeared  himself  by  his  kindly 
and  generous  nature.  He  was  a  LL.D.  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Harvard.  He 
died  very  suddenly  on  19  Dec.  1898  at 
Florence,  where  he  and  Lady  Napier  and 
Et trick  had  spent  their  honeymoon  fifty- 
three  years  betore,  and  where  they  had  gone 
to  pass  the  winter.  He  had  married,  in 
1S4.">,  Anne  Jane  Charlotte,  only  daughter 
of  Robert  Manners  Lockwood  of  Dun-y- 
liraig  in  Glamorganshire.  Lady  Napier, 
who  survives  her  husband,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  imperial  order  of  tne  crown 
of  India  shortlv  after  it  was  constituted. 
Lord  Napier  left  three  sons,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  titles  and  estate  by  his  eldest 
son.  William  George. 

Napier's  career  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
brilliant  one  up  to  a  certain  point.  As  the 
representative  of  Queen  Victoria  at  two  of 
the  most  important  courts  in  Europe  and  at 
W  ash  in gt  on.  he  had  discharged  his  important 
functions  with  admirable  judgment  and  tact. 
His  government  of  Madras  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  was  invited  to  retain  it 
beyond  the  usual  time.  His  long  official 
experience  and  dignitied  bearing  would  have 
seamed  to  point  him  out  as  the  most  fitting 
successor  to  Lord  Mayo,  whose  loss  India 
was  at  thar  time  deploring.  He  certainly 
ha.l  sh.^wn  himself  to  be  possessed  of  quali- 
ttca:;.»ns  which  few  governors-general  of 
I  no.:  a  had  display  ed  before  being  appointed 
to  that  hi^h  post.  He  was  an  eloquent 
>;vaker.  Hi*  r*»r>lv  t?  an  address  which 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  natives  of 
Ma.lr.is  on  his  departure  from  India  has 
>e'.  \  ."m  been  surpassed  in  felicity  of  diction 
a:*.  \  *cMtl;.^.  IVtt  he  was  parsed  over.  After 
his  return  to  England  he  might  have  been 
exj-eeted  to  follow  with  eminent  success  a 
poIi:ieal  career.  But  he  was  without  the 
pecuniary  mean*  of  meeting  the  expenses 
of  parliamentary  life,  and,  although   not 


of  munition,  he  was  loo  proud  to 

K! ..lins.     Thill  it  came  about  (hat 
rd   Faltnerston's   prediction   was   unful- 
filled. 

198  ;  Phillimow'i 

I  IminJof  the  Fleet  Sir  Willi»nj  Parker, 

E»n.,  U.CB.,  vol.  iii.  London.  IU 

reconl-i    by    Lord   N»pier    when    Governor    of 

Madmj  .  A'idr.  rs  di'lirerci'l  nt  thu  Su^i.d  S'.:ii  rim 

Congress.    September    1ST!  ;     Report    of    Her 

Majo^tv'a    Commissioners  of   Inquiry  into    the 

wft«M  noil  Cottars  in  the 

Highlands    and    Island*    of    Scotland,     1881  ; 

■i      Cantory,     November     1861    and 

1885;    Longman'*    Magazine.    Febrnarj 

■  ■i]  and    personal   know- 

■   •rriUrwhen  closely  asso- 

,i»'r  in   (lie  government  of 

Madras.]  A- J.  A. 

NEWMAN,     FRANCIS      WILLIAM 

■     -.;.!■    nnd    limn    of    lerters, 
ihird   son   of  John   Newman  {•!.  39   Sept. 
.  :  wife  Jemima (d.  17  May 
1836),  youngest  child  of  Henry  Fourdrinier, 
;■  at"  Henry  Fourdrinier  [a.  v.],  was 
bora    in   London   on   27    June   1805.     His 
father,  of  Dutch   descent,  was  'an  admirer 
.f  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson,' 
'  'had  learned    his  morality  more  from 
than    from    the    Bible ; '     his 
,  of  Huguenot  extraction,  has  been 
ctly  described  aa  a  Cslvinirt  (F.  W. 
tfwiu,  1881,  p.  62). 
I  en   ("  she   large  private 
»1  of  the  Rev,  George.  Nicholas,  D.C.L., 
;    ii    L991  lie  was  •  captain  '  of  t bo 
i'    in  the   autumn    of   that   year, 
having  been  confirmed  by  William  Howley 
i  <'ii  bishop  of  London,   whom  he 
thought    '  a  made-up  man,'  he  went   loOl- 
lodged  with   his   brother,  John 
Ban  Newman  [rj.  vj,  the  future  cardinal, 
Beais'l    coliee-house,    then    from 
Easter   1822  at   Palmer's   in  Merton   Lane, 
wiih    Joseph   Blanco    White   [q.  v.],   who 
■nil    tea.      On 
20  Nov,  1822   he   matriculated  from   Wor- 
cester College.  Ooing  into  residence  in  1824, 
he  found  an  'engraving  of  the  Virgin'  on 
thr-  wall   nf  bis  room,  and,  directing  its  re- 
moval, learned   that   it   had   come    by   his 
,  filer.     He  notes  this  as  the  point 
at  which  be  began  definitely  to  'resist'  hia 
brother's   influence.      In    1826  he  took   his 
11. A.,  with  ■  double  first  in  classics  and  in 
■iL-,    and   was    elected    fellow   of 
Balliol,  On  bin  taking  the  degree,  the  whole 
mbly  rose  to  welcome  him,  an  honour 
Illy  io  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
brother's  verses 
birthday  (l&itfjahow  that 


bin  '" ink tdera  ('shortly thou 

Must  buckle  on  the  sword ').  Frr.im  1826  be 
no  foothold  for  a  doctrine  of  the  future 
life  apart  from  revelation.  lie  was  in  Dublin 
(1827-8)  u  tutor  in  this  household  of 'an 
Irish  peer.'  Here  he  met  John  Nelson 
Darby  [q.  v.],  and  attended  nonconformist 
worship  for  the  lirst  time.  Returning  to 
Oxford  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  he  aided  in 
linking  after  the  poor  at  Littlemore.  Pusey's 
first  books,  nil  lii'nruin  theology  ( 1828- 
1880),  '  delighted '  him  by  their  mixture 
of  pietism  and  rationalism. 

.■■  resigned  Itia  Mlowship,  being 
unable  to  like  hi-  M.A.  through  unwil- 
lingness to  subscribe  the  articles.  Through 
Darby  he  liud  become  acquainted  with  An- 
:  li   ■■         N,   ;■         Iii     '.-■■      ,|     i      .    v.  n  ,m     li,'    i'.il- 

krwad  (September  1830)  dn  a  mission  to 
Bagdad  with  John  Vesey  Parnell  -  •  'in, I,  i 
Pahskli.,  Hknr?  Brooke,  lirst  Baron 
ConoletonI  and  Edward  Cronjs  :  hia  •  Per- 
sonal Narrative'  (1856,  12mo)  consists  of 
letters  (23  Sept.  1830  to  14  April  1833)  re- 
vised 'to  suit  the  writer's  maturer  taste.' 
At.  Aleppo  he  fell  in  with  a  Mohammedan 
enrpenter,  nnd  wu*  impressed  bv  bis  cnlm 
retort  that  Hod,  in  giving  to  the  English 
DM  gilt-,  hmi  withheld  tba  knowledge  of 


the.  1 


,,..,,, 1 


Leaving  the  East  in  order  to  obtain  more 
volunteers  for  missionary  enterprise,  New- 
man reached  England  again  in  1833,  about. 
the  time  of  bis  brother's  return  from  Italy, 
and  was  received  '  kindly,  if  siitlly ;'  he  had 
communicated  with  baptists,  and  was  zea- 
lous for  intercommunion  of  al)  prut  est  ants. 
His  non-acceptance  of  an  'evangelical  for- 
mula' estranged  him  from  Darby.  He  be- 
came classical  tutor  ,1834)  In  the  Bristol 
College  (an  unsecturian  institution,  exist- 
ing from  1829  to  1841),  and  was  baptised 
(7  July  1830)  in  Broadtuead  chapel  (though 
he  was  against  making  adult;  bapt  ism  a 
term  of  communion)  and  married.  At 
Bristol  he  lectured  also  on  logic ;  the  '  Lec- 
tures '  were  published  (Oxford,  1838.  8vo). 
In  October  1840  be  became  professor  of 
classical  literature  in  Manchester  New  Col- 
lege (now  Manchester  College,  Oxford), 
removed  in  that  year  from  York  to  Man- 
chester. His 
'Intrc 
New  College'  (1841,"8vo).  He  published 
an  abridged  translation  of  Hubert's  '  Eng- 
lish Universities*  (1843,  6vo).  His 'Catho- 
lic Union'  (1844,  19mo;  2nd  edit.  1864, 
12mo)  was  a  plea  for  a  ■  church  of  die 
future'  on  an  ethical  basis,  leaving  theo- 
logical questions  open.  In  1846  he  v 
appointed  to  the  choir  of  Latin  in  Univer- 
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si tv  College,  London.  He  further  accepted, 
in  ^February  1848,  the  principalship  of  Uni- 
versity Hall  (an  institution  founded  by  uni- 
tarians in  Gordon  Square),  and  delivered 
(20  July)  an  address  on  occasion  of  the 
laying  the  foundation  stone,  but  resigned 
the  principalship  in  November,  through  dis- 
satisfaction with  structural  arrangements  of 
the  building.  As  professor  of  Latin  litera- 
ture his  methods  were  in  marked  contrast  to 
those  of  Henry  Maiden  [q.  v.],  the  professor 
of  Greek ;  he  succeeded  in  awaking  interest 
in  his  subject  rather  than  in  promoting  depth 
of  study;  his  prelections,  always  without 
notes,  were  bright  and  vivid.  He  introduced 
the  Italian  mode  of  pronouncing  Latin.  Two 
of  his  favourite  books  for  class  translation 
were  turned  into  Latin  by  himself,'  Hiawatha' 
(1862, 12mo)  and  'Robinson  Crusoe '  (' Re- 
bilius  Cruso/  1884,  8vo).    He  had  earlier 

Published  English  versions  of  Horace's 
>des  in  unrhymed  metres  (1853,  12mo ; 
1876,  8vo),  and  of  Homer's  Hiad  (1856, 
8vo;  1871,  8vo);  the  latter,  specially  in- 
tended to  be  read  by  working  men,  was 
severely  criticised  by  Matthew  Arnold,  who, 
admitting  Newman's  'great  ability  and 
genuine  learning/  thought  he  had  '  failed 
more  conspicuously  than  any '  of  his  prede- 
cessors, 'for  want  of  appreciating'  the 
'nobleness'  of  nomer  (Arnold,  On  Trans- 
lating Homer ,  1861,  16mo;  Newman  pub- 
lished A  Reply,  1861,  16mo).  Later,  his 
philological  publications  extended  to  Arabic 
and  to  African  dialects.  He  held  the  Latin 
chair  till  I860,  when  he  became  emeritus 
professor. 

Meantime  he  had  acquired  a  special  re- 
pute by  his  writings  on  subjects  of  religion, 
of  which  the  most  important  were  his  '  His- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy'  (1847,  8vo: 
1853,  12mo),  a  study  rendered  obsolete  by 
more  recent  research:  his  pietistic  treatise 
on  '  The  Soul '  (1840,  12mo  ;  3rd  edit.  1852, 
12mo),  perhaps  the  most  influential  of  his 
works ;  his  '  Phases  of  Faith '  (1850,  12mo  ; 
1852,  12mo),  an  autobiographical  account 
of  his  religious  changes,  which  excited  much 
con tro vers v,  producing  '  The  Eclipse  of 
Faith  '  (IHo^Hyo),  by  Henry  Rogers  (1806- 
1877)  Tq.  v.],  with  Newman's  'Reply' 
(1853,  8vo),  and  Rogers's  '  Defence '  (18o4, 
8vo)  ;  and  his  *  Theism,  Doctrinal  and  Prac- 
tical,' 1858,  4to.  The  working  of  his  mind, 
which  had  gradually  led  him  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  historical  Christianitv,  left  his 
theistic  attitude  unshaken,  though  of  im- 
mortality he  could  not  speak  with  certain 
voice.  lie  occasionally  conducted  the  ser- 
vice at  South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere.    In  1876  he  joined  the 


British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association, 
and  was  made  a  vice-president  in  1879. 

In    political  questions,   especially  those 
bearing  on  social  problems,  he  took  a  keen 
interest.    He  was  the  friend  of  Mazzini  and 
Kossuth,  and  published  '  Reminiscences  of 
Kossuth  and  Pulszky'  (1888, 8vo).  Women's 
suffrage  he  warmly   espoused;    provincial 
councils  he  regarded  as  '  the  restoration  of 
the  heptarchy.'    To  vaccination  he  was  as 
keenly  opposed  as  to  vivisection,  while  he 
became  a  strong  advocate  of  a  vegetarian 
diet.    On  these,  as  on  religious  topics,  he 
wrote  much  in  later  life.     Some  of  his  con- 
troversial pamphlets  were  produced  under 
the  auspices  of  Thomas  Scott  (1808-1878) 
[q.  v.l    With  his  eldest  brother  there  was 
latterly  no  close  intimacy,  but  no  breach  of 
friendly  feeling ;   from  1852  they  united  in 
supporting  their  'very  eccentric'  brother, 
Charles  RobertNewman  (d.  1884).    In  1877 
John  Henry  Newman  wrote,  '  Much  as  we 
love  each  other,  neither  would  like  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  other'  (Oldcastlb,  Car- 
dinal Newman,  1890,  p.  5).     He  published, 
after  the  cardinal's  death,  'Contributions 
chiefly  to  the  Early  History  of  the  late  Car- 
dinal Newman'  (1891,  8vo,  two  editions), 
important  for  the  biographies  of  both  men, 
though  it  bears  marks  of  defective  memory, 
and  some  of  its  criticisms  are  more  trenchant 
than  just. 

He  died  at  15  Arundel  Terrace,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  on  4  Oct.  1897,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  there  on  9  Oct.  In  the 
funeral  address  the  Rev.  John  Temperlev 
Grey,  congregational ist,  affirms  that  '  of  late 
his  attitude  to  Christ  had  undergone  a  great 
change,'  an  impression  which  seems  at 
variance  with  the  tenor  of  his  last  publica- 
!  tion  (1897).  His  slender  form  and  acute 
I  physiognomy  were  often  made  more  striking 
by  peculiarities  of  dress.  His  habits  were 
very  simple  ;  he  regularly  conducted  family 
prayers  after  breakfast.  lie  was  twice  mar- 
ried, but  had  no  issue;  his  first  wife  being  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Kennaway,  British 
resident  at  Hyderabad. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  he 
published  the  following: 

I.  Linguistic:  1.  'A  Collection  of  Poetry 
f or  .  .  .  Elocution,'  1850,  8vo.  2.  '  Homeric 
Translation  in  Theory  and  Practice/  1861, 
8vo  (reply  to  Matthew  Arnold).  3.  'The 
Text  of  the  Iguvine  Inscriptions/  1864,  8vo. 
4.  'A  Handbook  of  Modern  Arabic/  1866, 
8vo.  5.  'Translations  of  English  Poetry 
into  Latin  Verse/  1868,  8vo.  6.  '  Orthoepy 
.  . .  Mode  of  Accenting  English/  1869,  8to. 
7.  'Dictionary  of  Modern  Arabic/  1871, 
8vo,  2  vols.    8.  '  Libyan  Vocabulary/ 1882, 


Mnmenl  i    on    the     Text     of 

plernent . . .  and 

*'f.n  Euripides,'  1890,  Bvo.    10.  'Ka- 

.      .  u  ■   It,  'The Difficulties 
k  try,'   l-il.  Syo.      12, 

!,  'Elliptic  Integrals,'  Cii  tub  ridge, 
.  :.,i  instalment  bid  been  published 
'.itilin  and  Cambridge  Magazine' 
fortr  TV-urs  before). 

Nil  lhrtoBic.ii.:  14.  'Four  Lectures  on 

*■  Contra* U  of  Ancient  nod  Modern  His- 

Itmio.      I.".. 'i:r-:i!  !;■■■ 

■  The   Crimea  oi  the   House  oi 

a-burg,'  1863,  Svo. 

.  3ocialanbPolitic.il:    17.  'AStui.- 

r  Defensible,' 184G,  12mo;  ISIS, 

'  On  Separating . .  .  Church  from 

1    1840,    I2ma      l!».~'Appeal    to   the 

iwes  on  .  .  .  Reforms,'  1848,  Svo. 

90,  'Oa  . .  .<  Mir  National  Debt,'  1849,  8vo. 

31.  '  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,'  1851, 

'The  Mihics  of  War,' 1860,  8vo. 

ii    Institutions   and   their  .    .   . 

ma,'  1868,  Sro.     34.  'The  Permissive 

..„.  Manchester,  1866,  6*0.  95.   'The Cure 

of  the  great  Social  Evil,'  1868,  B«  :    first 

1  as  'On   the  State  Provision 

1871,  8vo:  second  part  reprinted, 
36.  'Europe  of  the  near  Future,' 
->7.  '  Lecture  on  Women's  Suf- 
frage,' Bristol  [1869],  8vo.     38.  '  Essays  on 
383,  -vo.    29.  'The  Land  as  Notional 
I  3861.  8vo.   30.  'The  Corruption 
called   Neo-Maltbusianism,'  1889,  8 vo: 
I  he  Vaccination  Question," 
■■'-■■.  Svo. 
Religious:  32.  'On  the  Relatio 
Churches  to  Moral  Sentiment,'  1847, 
88.  'Thoughts  on  a  Free  and  Compre- 
te  Christianity,'  Ramsgate  [1665],  Svo. 
The   Religious   Weakness   of  Prates- 
im,'   Ramsgate,   1866,   8vo.      35. 

■    mlity  of  the  New  Testa- 
■,'  Ramsgate.  186",  Svo.     * 

Jonies  and  Paul,'  Ramsgate,  1869, 8 vo. 

Anthro]>o!u<>rplii*ni,'  liamsgate,  1870. 
|0,  ■  ( in  l  lie  Causes  of  Atheism  ' 
1],  Svo.  40.  'The  Divergence  of  Cal- 
im  fr»ui  Pauline  Doctrine,'  Ramsgate, 
l.Wvo.  41.  'The  Temptation  of  Jesus,' 
■•gate  [1871],  Bra.    4J.  'On  the   Rela- 

Btligbn,'  Runagate,  i 

■f  Evil,'  Rams- 

14.  ■  tin  the   Historical 

■  bnatinnity,'   1873,  13mo. 

:i.  e,'  1874,  8vo.    40.  '  He- 

71.  Bro,      47.  'The   Two 


Theisms' [18741,  Hvo.  -IS.  -'In  this  and  the 
other  World'  [1876],  Bra.  lit.  '  Religion 
DM  History/  1877.  Bra,  SO,  '  Morning 
PttraM,'  1878,  .-vii ;    lhM',  Kvn.    r.l.'Wlml 

u  ''iiii-ii;ii,ii_v  without  riirisi  -'  I 
53.   'A    Christian    Comtuuiiwvo!     . 

63.  'Christianitvin  it-  l.'rudl..-."  1684, 
8vo;  1886,  Svo.  54.  'Life  after  Death  F' 
1886; 8to |  1887,8™,  56.  'The  New  Cru- 
sades; or  the  Duty  of  the  I  lunvli  to  tin- 
World,'  Nottingham,  1886,  9tc  5ft  '  II- 
bmwJema:  Hu  true  Creed,'  Nottingham, 

l-'.i.'.  ."vo,  Po-.t.hiiiimiis  «a.-  57.  'Mutim' 
Thought  on  Christianity.'  1897,  8?0,  ■■dil.-.l 
I'v  Mr.  Qeaivu Jacob  Ilolyoake. 

Several  other  lectures  and  '  lay  sermons  ' 
came  from  his  pen :  three  of  them  were  re- 
printed in  'Discourses,'  1875,  Svo;  three 
volumes  of  bis  "Miscellanies'  appeared  in 
1869-80,8™,  He  edited  Kossuth's 'Speeches- 
(1853,  13mo,  condensed),  and  Smith's 
'Fruits  and  Earinacea'  (1880,  13mo, 
abridged).  He  wrote  much  in  '  Fraser's 
!tf ■git line/ thf  '  Warminster,' •  Prospective,' 
and ' Theological '  Reviewe,  the  'lleasoner,' 
the  'Index'  (Boston.  U.S.A.),  and  other 
periodicals 

[Time.-,  a  Oet.  ISM;  Inquirer.  0  Oct.  and 
27  Nor.  ISl>7;  In  Meni.iriniu,  Enioritna  Pro- 
fessur  V.  W.  Ktwman,  1BH7  (portrait):  Ohrit- 
lian  Reformer.  1B53,  p.  386  ;  LcIUtk  and  Cr>rre- 
epondeiide  of  .1.  IT.  Newman,  lafil  ;  private  in- 
(orejationj  I*.  W.  Newman's  works  and  authori- 
ties cited  itbova,]  A.  G. 

NEWTH,  SAMUEL  (1821-1898),  prin- 
cipal of  New  College,  London,  born  in  1831, 
was  son  of  Elisha  Newtb,  bv  his  wife,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  J.  Killick.  His  father 
was  an  early  convert  of  Rowland  Hill  (1744- 
1833)  [q.  v.],  with  whom  he  was  associated 
at.  the  Sunyy  ci.niL're^titii.uvil  i. Impel,  so  that 
Newth's  boyhood  was  pn^ed  under  the  sway 
of  vigorous  religious  influences,  und  lie  came 
into  contact  with  all  the  leading  congrega- 
tionalists  of  the  time.  His  early  education 
wasconducted  by  his  father,  who  instructed 
him  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  French,  and 
Italian,  after  which,  in  1837,  be  entered 
Coward  College.  He  graduated  .11. A.  and 
IK.  ii  M  \.  in  the  university  of  London  with 
high  mathematical  honours,  and  after  ordi- 
nation settled,  in  1842,  at  Urosebv,  Shrop- 
shire, where  forthree  years  he  was  minister 
of  the  congregational  chapel.  In  1845  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  classics  and  ma- 
thematics at  Western  College,  Plymouth, 
one  of  the  congregational  colleges  for  train- 
ing candidates  for  the  ministry. 

While  holding  this  appointment  he  pub- 
lished two  elementary  text-books  on  natural 
philosophy, '  The  Elements  of  Statics,  Dyna- 
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mic8,  and  Hydrostatics'  (1851),  and  'A 
First  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy '  (1864), 
which  are  distinguished  by  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  treatment,  and  were  long  re- 
cognised as  standard  text-books. 

In  1855  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  and  ecclesiastical  history  at 
New  College,  St.  John's  Wood,  another  of 
the  congregational  colleges,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1889.  In  his  work  at  this 
college,  the  students  attending  which  num- 
ber from  thirty  to  forty,  the  varied  character 
of  Newth's  attainments  was  of  special  value. 
In  1867  he  added  the  teaching  of  classics 
to  his  other  duties,  and  in  1872  succeeded 
Robert  Halley  [q.  v.]  as  principal  of  the 
college.  This  post  and  the  professorships  of 
New  Testament  exegesis  and  ecclesiastical 
history  he  retained  until  his  resignation 
in  1889,  after  which,  however,  he  still  main- 
tained his  position  as  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege council. 

Newth's  great  work  lay  in  the  influence 
which  he  exerted  as  principal  of  New  Col- 
lege on  the  minds  01  the  divinity  students 
who  came  under  his  care.  Although  his 
rule  was  strict,  he  gained  their  affection  and 
esteem.  He  was  a  most  accurate  scholar  in 
all  of  the  many  branches  of  learning  which 
he  cultivated,  and  was  deeply  versed  in  the 
historv  of  the  nonconformist  colleges.  In 
1870  nis  ability  and  reputation  as  a  Greek 
scholar  were  recognised  by  his  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  company  of  New  Testa- 
ment revisers,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  revision  which  was  completed  in  1880. 
A  general  account  of  the  labours  of  the  re- 
visers, together  with  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  whole  question  of  biblical  translation, 
was  given  by  him  in  a  series  of '  Lectures  on 
Bible  Revision/  published  in  1881. 

Newth  attained  a  very  high  position 
among  congregational  divines,  and  received 
the  highest  honours  at  the  disposal  of  the 
congregational  union.  In  1875  the  degree 
of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  in  1880  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  congregational  union 
of  England  and  Wales,  while  he  also  offi- 
ciated as  chairman  of  the  London  congrega- 
tional board,  and  organised  the  congre- 
gational library  at  the  Farringdon  Street 
Memorial  Hall.  For  the  last  eight  years  of 
his  life  he  resided  at  Acton,  where  he  died 
on  30  Jan.  1898. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  men- 
tioned Newth  published  *  Mathematical  Ex- 
amples/ 1859,  and  '  Christian  Union/  an 
address  delivered  to  the  congregational 
union,  1880;  and  edited  '  Chambers  of 
Imagery/  a  series  of  sermons  by  his  brother, 


the  Rev.  Alfred  Newth,  1876,  to  which  he 
contributed  a  memoir  of  the  author.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  an  essay  on  ( The  New 
Testament  Witness  concerning  Christian 
Churches/  contributed  to  a  series  of  essays  by 
various  writers  published  under  the  title 
4 The  Ancient  Faith'  in  1897,  and  wrote 
numerous  articles  in  the  'Cyclopaedia  of 
Biblical  Literature/ 

[Short  biographical  notices  are  given  in  the 
Times,  31  Jan.  1898;  Nature,  lvii.  322;  the 
British  Weekly,  3  Feb.  1898  ;  the  Independent, 
3  Feb.  1898  ;  Congregational  Year  Book,  1899, 
p.  62 ;  '  Dr.  S.  Newth/  a  memorial  address  by 
Joseph  Parker,  British  Weekly,  3  Feb.  1898 ; 
Some  Memories  of  Dr.  Newth,  the  Independent, 
3  Feb.  1898.]  A.  H-k. 

NEWTON,  Sib  CHARLES  THOMAS 
(1816-1804),  archaeologist,  second  son  of 
Newton  Dickinson  Hand  Newton,  vicar  of 
Clungrunford,  Salop,  and  afterwards  of  Bred- 
wardme  in  the  same  county,  was  born  in 
1816.  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury 
School  (then  under  Samuel  Butler),  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (matriculating 
17  Oct.  1833),  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
1837  and  M. A.  in  1840. 

Already  in  his  undergraduate  days  New- 
ton (as  his  friend  and  contemporary,  Ruskin, 
tells  in  Pr<Bterita)  was  giving  evidence  of 
his  natural  bent ;  the  scientific  study  of 
classical  archaeology,  which  Winckelmann 
had  set  on  foot  in  Germany,  was  in  England 
to  find  its  worthy  apostle  in  Newton.  In 
1840,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  family, 
he  entered  the  British  Museum  as  assistant 
in  the  department  of  antiquities.  As  a 
career  the  museum,  as  it  then  was,  can  have 
presented  but  few  attractions  to  a  young 
man ;  but  the  department,  as  yet  undivided, 
probably  offered  to  Newton  a  wider  range 
of  comparative  study  in  his  subject  than  he 
could  otherwise  have  acquired. 

In  1852  he  was  named  vice-consul  at 
Mytilene,  and  from  April  1853  to  January 
1854  he  was  consul  at  Rhodes,  with  the 
definite  duty,  among  others,  of  watching 
over  the  interests  of  the  British  Museum  in 
the  Levant.  In  1854  and  1855,  with  funds 
advanced  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  he 
carried  on  excavations  in  Calymnos,  enriching 
the  British  Museum  with  an  important  series 
of  inscriptions,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  at  length  enabled  to  undertake  nis  long- 
cherished  scheme  of  identifying  the  site, 
and  recovering  for  this  country  the  chief 
remains,  of  the  mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus. 
His  residence  in  the  Levant  was  further 
marked  by  researches  at  Cnidus  and  Bran- 
chides,  both  of  which  resulted  in  important 
gains  to  the  nation,  and  by  the  disinter- 
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end  of  Keats,  who  hid  succeeded  Ni 

oine;  she  died  in  Istiii 

i   Grower  Streetj  Bloomsbury  [toe 

Newton,  Ann  Mahv  , 

Newton's  keepership  at  the  milium  was 

marked  by  an  araaiing  wealth  of  important 

■  .  which  were  Urgelyattributjtble 

to  Ilia  personal  influence  or  initiation.   Tbus 

■  ri  an  1664  74  alone  be  «u  -n- 
alil.J  to  purchase  no  less  than  five  important 
collections  of  classical  antiquities:  the  Far- 
Moa,  the  two  great  aeries  of  CwteUaai,  ibj 
l'tmrtales,  and    the    Ulacas   collections,  re- 

5.  in  special  grants  upwards  of 
00,000/.;  only  loose  who  know  what  labour 
and  tact  ore  involved  in  tin?  capture  of  even 
At  NMllsM ' special  grant'  can  appreciate 
what  this  implies.  Meanwhile  his  work  in 
the  Levant,  bringing  to  the  museum  the 
llts  of  exploration  and  research, 
bahwoontinued  by  bis  guccemorg  and 
'  i  Biliotti  in  Khodes.  Smith  and  Por- 
Oyreoe,  Lang  in  Cyprus,  Dennis  in 
beCjreiutica,and  around  Smyrna, 
l'ullau  at  IVi.  n.  ,  Wood  at  Ephesus  were  all 
working  more  or  ]■■■-  dinrrlv  un.lw  N.'wf.iji 
on  behalf  of  the  museum. 

own  work  as  a  scholar   in  elud- 
ing and  editing  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
list  of  Ins  writings  given  below  is  only  ■ 
'  ■  indication j  nor  was  this  confined'to 
g  alone.     In  1855  he  had  been  offered 
Lord   Palmerston  (acting   on   Liddell's 
■>  the  regiua  professorship  of  Greek  at 
1,  rendered  vacant  by  Dean  Gaisfnrd's 
the  definite  object   of  creating 
Student*  in  what  was  then  a 
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nl'  their  -in'Ci'.s-  ;  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Hellenic  Studies,  at  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  which  be  presided  in  June  1879; 
the  British  School  at  Athens,  started  in  Fe- 
bruary 1885;  and  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  which  was  founded  in  1882.  In  1889 
be  was  presented  by  his  friends  and  pupils, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Enrlof  Carnarvon, 
with  a  testimonial  in  the  form  of  a  marble 
portrait  bust  of  himself  by  Hoehm,  now  de- 
posited in  the  Mausoleum  room  at  the  British 
Museum ;  the  balance  of  the  fund  was  by  his 
own  wish  devoted  to  founding  a  studentship 
in  connection  with  the  British  school  at 
Athens,  In  1885  he  resigned  the  museum 
and  academy  appointments,  and  in  1888  be 
was  compelled  by  increasing  infirmity  to  give 
up  the  Yates  professorship.'  On  28  Nov.  1894 
he  died  at  Margate,  whither  he  had  gone 
from  his  residence,  2  Montague  Place,  Bed- 
ford Square. 

In  1874  Newton  was  made  h in nrary fellow 
uf  Worcester  College,  Oxford, and on9  June 
1875  D.C.L,  of  the  some  university;  LL.D. 
of  Cambridge,  and  Ph.D.  of  Sim-burg  in 
1879;  CIS.  on  16  Nov.  1876.and  K.C.B.  on 
i'l  .him-  1ms".  lie  was  correspondent  of 
the  Institute  of  Prance,  honorary  director 
of  the  A  re  Ideological  Institute  of  Berlin, 
and  honorary  member  of  the  Accademio  dei 
Liucei  of  Itome. 

lie  was  editor  of  the  '  Collection  of  An- 
cient Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  British  Mu- 
Mun  '  (  1  SN  fte.  fol.},  and  author  of  nume- 
rous other  official  publications  of  the  British 
Museum  ;  also  of  a  treatise  on  the  '  Method 
of  the  Study  of  Ancient  Art,'  1850;  a 'His- 
tory of  Discoveries  at  Hnlicarnossus,  CnidiiB, 
and  Branch  idaV  1863-3;  '  Travels  and  Dis- 
coveries in  the  Levant,'  1865 ;  'Essays  on 
Art  and  Archeology,'  1880;  and  of  many 
papers  in  periodicals,  among  which  may  be 
specialty  noted  a'  Memoir  on  the  Mausoleum' 
in  the  '  Classical  Museum '  for  1847. 

[Rovub  Archaoiogique.  1 894,  x*v.  373  ;  Times, 
:]n  Nov.  1894  ;  National  ffeviow.  January  1895, 
p.  810  -  Classical  Review,  I8!)S,  p.  81] 

6.8-11. 
NICHOL,  JOHN  (1833-1894),  professor 
af  English  literature  and  author,  born  on 
8  Sept.  1883  nt  Montrose,  where  his  I'ut.her 
was  then  rector  of  the  academy,  was  only 
sou  of  the  astronomer,  John  Pringle  Nichol 
[q.  v.],  by  his  first wife,  from  1836  onwards 
Glasgow  was  his  bome.and  from  1842  to  1848 
he  went  to  school  at  the  Western  Academy, 
without,  according  to  bis  own  account,  de- 
riving much  advantage  from  it.  His  imagi- 
native powers  were,  however,  early  stimu- 
lated by  foreign  travel,  and  by  excursions 
nearer  home,  especially  in  Arran.     In  1848 
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he  entered  the  university  of  Glasgow.  His 
seven  years  of  student  life  at  Glasgow  were 
marked  by  eager  work  and  ardent  enthu- 
siasms devoted  in  part  to  the  revival  of  the 
*  liberal  cause'  in  the  university.  His  fellow 
students,  Dr.  John  Service  [q.  v.l  Dr.  Henry 
Crosskey,  and  Dr.  Edward  Cairo,  now  mas- 
ter of  Balliol,  remained  his  closest  Mends 
through  every  subsequent  stage  of  his  career. 
Before  he  left  Glasgow  Nichol  printed  for 
private  circulation  a  volume  of  poems  of  re- 
markable promise,  entitled  '  Leaves '  (Edin- 
burgh, 1852). 

In  1855,  at  the  late  age  of  twenty-two, 
Nichol  enteredBalliol  College,  Oxford.  There 
in  the  following  year  he  gained  one  of  the 
Glasgow  Snell  exhibitions.  He  graduated 
in  1850  with  first-class  honours  in  the  final 
classical  school.  At  first  Oxford  pleased 
him,  but  disenchantment  and  bitterness  fol- 
lowed, although  he  conceived  a  lasting  ad- 
miration for  Benjamin  Jowett  [q.  v.  Suppl.], 
then  tutor  of  his  college,  and  formed  many 
enduring  friendships,  with  (among  other 
undergraduates  of  Balliol)  George  Kankine 
Luke  (afterwards  senior  student  and  tutor 
of  Christ  Church,  whose  premature  death  by 
drowning  in  the  Isis  in  1862  was  mourned 
by  Nichol  in  a  passionate  sonnet) ;  Thomas 
Hill  Green  [q.  v.],  Albert  Venn  (now  Pro- 
fessor) Dicey,  and  Mr.  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne.  With  these  ana  a  few  kindred 
'  spirits  of  flame '  from  other  colleges  Nichol 
formed  in  1856-7  the  Old  Mortality  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  seriously  discussing  lite- 
rary and  other  topics.  It  is  said  that  mem- 
bers of  the  society  showed  a  l  marked  ten- 
dency towards  professorial  positions ; '  but 
few  literary  and  philosophical  societies  of 
the  kind  have  better  vindicated  their  tran- 
sitory fame  (Professor  Dicey,  ap.  Knight, 
p.  147). 

Nichol's  studies  at  Oxford  took  a  philoso- 
phical rather  than  a  linguistic  direction; 
and  owing  probably  to  the  defects  of  his 
early  training  he  never  became  a  very  accu- 
rate scholar.  A  few  months  after  he  had 
gained  his  first  class  he  lost  his  father ;  but, 
in  accordance  with  the  paternal  wish,  he 
became  on  12  Nov.  1859  a  member  of 
Gray's  Inn.  He  seems  never  to  have  been 
actually  called  to  the  bar.  After  graduating 
B.A.  (he  declined  to  proceed  to  M.A.  till  1874, 
after  the  abolition  of  university  teste),  he 
resided  at  Oxford,  successfully  engaging  in 
the  work  of  a  *  philosophical  coach  for  greats/ 
This  he  carried  on  at  intervals,  latterly 
chiefly  by  vacation  parties,  till  1873.  But 
already  in  1859  he  was  intent  upon  securing 
a  Scottish  professorial  chair.  While  a  candi- 
date for  the  professorship  of  logic  and  Eng- 


lish literature  at  St.  Andrews  in  1859,  he 
privately  printed  a  volume  of '  Fragments  of 
Criticism  (Edinburgh,  1860),  consisting  of 
condensed  Oxford  lectures  on  ancient  phi- 
losophy and  of  English  literary  criticisms, 
partly  reprinted  from  the  '  Westminster  Re- 
view' and  from  university  periodicals,  espe- 
cially the  audacious '  Undergraduate  Papers.' 
The  volume  included  noticeable  estimates  of 
Carlyle,  whose  influence  Nichol  in  these  days 
reflected  with  striking  force,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  in  the  tardy  popularisation  of 
whose  work  Nichol  was  pre-eminently  in- 
strumental, and  his  intimate  friend,  Sydney 
Thompson  Dobell  [q.  v.],  to  whose  '  Poems ' 
(1875)  and  'Thoughts  on  Art,  Philosophy, 
and  Religion'  (1876)  he  afterwards  wrote 
introductions,  accompanied,  in  the  former 
i nstance,  by  a  memoir.  Nichol's  candidature 
at  St.  Andrews  was  unsuccessful,  but  at  a 
later  date  (1878)  that  university  conferred  on 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

In  April  1862,  a  year  after  his  marriage, 
Nichol  was  appointed  by  the  crown  to  the 
newly  established  chair  of  English  language 
and  literature  in  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
This  post  he  filled  till  his  resignation  of  it 
in  18o9.  In  the  interval,  from  various  mo- 
tives— chiefly  from  an  ineradicable  restless- 
ness of  disposition — he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  several  other  educational  posts ; 
but  his  success  as  a  professor  at  Glasgow 
was  from  first  to  last  extraordinary.  He  was 
a  brilliant  example  of  a  genuinely  Scottish 
type  of  academical  teacher,  who  had  assimi- 
lated the  enlightened  spirit  of  Oxford.  It  was 
his  habit  to  write  out  his  lectures  with 
extreme  care,  and  to  subject  them  to  incessant 
revision.  Several  of  his  pupils  subsequently 
attained  literary  distinction ;  but  more  im- 
portant was  the  general  influence,  incalculable 
alike  in  breadth  and  depth,  exercised  by  him 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  culture  among  the  general  body  of 
his  students. 

Two  of  the  earlier  of  Nichol's  occasional 
courses  on  English  literature  (in  1808  and 
1869)  were,  at  Jowett's  request,  redelivered 
at  Oxford.  From  1866  he  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  pioneers  of  the  movement 
afterwards  known  as  university  extension, 
and  he  lectured  with  conspicuous  success  in 
many  English  and  Scottish  towns.  Indeed, 
as  a  popular  lecturer  on  literature  he  had  in 
his  day  few,  if  any,  rivals.  His  activity 
was  not,  however,  exhausted  by  his  labours 
of  this  sort  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was 
associated  with  his  friend,  Professor  Knight 
of  St.  Andrews,  in  the  foundation  in  186/  of 
the  New  Speculative  Society,  which  held  its 
first  meeting  at  his  house  in  Glasgow,  and 
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tical  sentiments  book  a  pronouncedly 
i.ut  in  mattem  eeclemasti- 
h*  always  remained  ■  consistent  libera], 
was  warmly  interested  in  educational 
itic*,  and  tdareawa  delivered  by  him  on 
un.j.l  tdnoktion  (ObagOw,  1860),  and  on 
iveraity  reform  (Glasgow, 

Xir  of  lii.s  public  utterances, 
autumn  of  186fi  Niehol  paid  a  visit 
■■!  States,  where  he  made  the 
i  i  in  lance  of  Emerson  and  Long- 
was  a  frequent 
:>  the  continent)  while  other  long 
ions  were  devoted  to  literary  work  in 
Scottish  country  retreat*.  On  resigning  Lis 
choir  at  Glasgow  in  1889,  he  s]>ent  much 
time  abroad ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1890  he 
wtlled  definitively  in  London,  ultimately  in 
Kensington.  In  November  1891  he  re  visited 
Glasgow,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation 
of  his  portrait  by  Mr.  Orshardson,  I!. A.,  fun! 
■  bxracteristic  address  to  the  sub- 
ribers,  mostly  members  of  the  university, 
London,  while  his  pen  remained  active,  he 
Iv  totaled  in  public.  The  death 
■  it  IWN  broke  the  main- 
ig  of  his  powers,  and  he  died  on  11  Oct. 
le  same  year.  He  was  cremated  four 
days  afterwards  at  Woking,  his  ashes  being 
cemetery,  Edinburgh, 
she  had  been  laid  to  rest, 
im  1853  onwards  Niehol  and  his  sister 
tl  the  wife  of  Professor 
Jack  1  hail  found  a  second  mother  in 
father's  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Pease,  nt 
house  in  Edinburgh  (Huntley  Lodge) 
i  in  bis  later  years  a  frequent  visitor. 
April  1861  he  married  Jane  Stewart, 
daughter  of  Henry  Glaseford  Bell 
iheriff  of  Lanarkshire. 
lion,  of  which  were  bom  u  son  and  two 
daughters,  was  one  of  perfect  happiness, 

From  first  to  lost  Niehol'l  chief  ambition 

was   a   literary  eminence   which   he   never 

Lowing  to  n  constitutional  ner- 

vouanaas  rather  than  to  vanity,  he  nursed 

ii  a   that  his  literary  claims  were 

■    ■  critical  clique.     Hut  if  as  a 

i!.-d  his  right 

ong  writers  of  spirited, 

"m<i  thought  ful  verse.    His  historical 


drama,  'Hannibal'  (Glasgow,  1873),  re- 
mained his  most  notable,  original  effort  in 
poetry.  '  The  Death  of  Themistocles  and 
other  Poems"  (Glasgow,  1881)  added  a  fine 
dramatic  fragment  of  a  cognate  kind,  with 
which  was  printed  a  select  ion  of  lyrics  full 
of  Bit  tad  intensity.  If,  as  Jowett  said, 
Niehol'sprose  style  'bristled  too  much, 'it  was 
often  tipped  with  tire.  As  a  critic  he  was 
b\  i r i . I ■  - f i r - [ 1 1 1 1 - j ! , - , ■  hi"  judgment 
founded  on  philosophic  thought,  and  by 
perfect  fearh'-.-ri'-.'  nf  sympathy.  His  chief 
critical  works  were  bis  •  Myron  in  t  In*  '  Eng- 
lish  M.-n  of  Letts**'  Mriei  (I860),  wUoh 

went  Some  way  towards  converting  Mr. 
Swinburne  from  bis  unduly  deprecatory 
opinion  of  that  poet ;  his  '  Robert  Burns :  a 
Summary  of  his  Career  and  I  ienius'  (Edin- 
burgh, 1882),  which  was  designed  as  an  in- 
troduction to  l'aterson's  library  edition,  and 
proved  one  of  the  most  finished  in  form  as 
well  as  concentrated  iu  treatment  of  all 
Nichol's  prose  productions ;  his  '  Francis 
Bacon'  (2  vols.,  Life  and  Philosophy  in 
■  i  ilucli  w  >'«!'»  Philosophical  ( Ihuncsfbc  Bng- 
lisli  Headers,1  1888-91;  and  '  Carlyle,'  the 
fruit  of  a  life's  intellectual  and  moral  sym- 
pathy ('  English  Men  of  Lot  ters'  series.  1  892). 
Besides  an  admirable  historical  review  of 
'American  Literature'  for  the  '  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,'  1882  (reprinted  in  a  re- 
vised and  enlarged  edition,  188fi),  Niehol 
contributed  to  T.  H.  Ward's  '  English  Poets' 
(from  1880),  and  to  many  reviews  and 
journals.  He  endeavoured  to  meet  some  of 
the  requirements  of  his  teaching  of  literature 
by  his  'Tables  of  European  Literatim' 
(Glasgow,  1876,  and  later  editions,  that  of 
1888  including  '  America')  and  'Tables  of 
Ancient  Litenihire'  (Glaigow,  l*77),aswell 

ii-  bjbia  'Primer  of  English  t "..■mi position ' 
( 1879),  and  his  '  Questions  and  Answers'  on 
the  same  (1890). 

[Of  KJehoTl  earlier  years  (1833-61)  ha  in 
1861  wrote  for  the  eye  of  his  wife  a  series  of 
picturesque  reminiscences  undor  the  title  of 
Leans  from  my  Life,  These  are  printed  in  the 
full  Mtmoirof  John  Niehol,  by  Professor  Knight, 
Glasgow,  1896.  See  aleo  obituary  nnlifsn  by 
E.  C.  (Edward  Caird)  in  Glasgow  Herald;  by 
J.  8.  C.  (J.  3.  Cotton)  in  Academy,  «ad  T.  W. 
(Theodore  Watls-Dunton)  iu  Athetueum ;  and 
A,  M.  Stoddart,  Eliiabeth  Pease  Niehol  (18991, 
This  article  is  also  baaed  on  private  informa- 
tion and  persoaal  knowledge.]         A.  W.  W , 

NICHOLSON,    HENRY    ALLEYNE 

( 1 M  I -I -I. "<'!'>).  biologist ,  born  at.  Penrith, Cum- 
berland, on  1 1  Sept.  18)  i,  was  son  of  John 
Nicholson,  a  distinguished  biblical  scholar, 
and  himself  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mark  Ni- 
cholson, sometime  president  of  Codrington 
0.2 
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College,  Barbados.  His  mother,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  was  a  daughter  of  Captain  Henry 
Waring,  R.N.,  of  Lyme  Regis.  Spending 
his  boyhood  among  the  hills  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  he  received  his  early 
education  at  Appleby  grammar  school.  On 
leaving  the  latter  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  where  he  became  a 
student  in  zoology  under  Keferstein,  and 
took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  Returning  to 
Britain  he  studied  medicine  and  natural 
science  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  from 
1862  till  1867 ;  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  in  1866,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  awarded  the  Baxter  scholarship  as  the 
most  distinguished  graduate  in  science.  In 
the  following  year  (1867)  he  proceeded  to  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  master  of 
surgery,  and  doctor  of  science ;  his  doctorial 
thesis,  'On  the  Geology  of  Cumberland/ 
gaining  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  univer- 
sity for  that  year.  In  all  the  subjects  of 
examination  he  gained  a  first  class;  and 
when,  in  1869,  he  took  the  M.D.  degree  he 
was  awarded  the  Ettles  medical  scholarship, 
as  occupying  the  highest  position  among  the 
graduates.  Even  in  his  schooldays  he  had 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  geology  of 
his  native  county  and  Westmoreland ;  and 
while  a  student  at  Edinburgh  he  learnt 
anatomy  under  Goodsir,  zoology  under  All- 
man,  and  botany  under  Balfour,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  that  wide  zoological  know- 
ledge which  subsequently  stood  him  in  good 
stead. 

In  1869  he  received  his  first  appointment, 
that  of  lecturer  on  natural  history  in  the 
extra-academical  school  of  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh. This  he  held  till  1871,  when  he 
visited  Toronto,  where  he  was  offered  and 
accepted  the  professorship  of  natural  history 
in  tne  university.  This  chair  he  retained 
for  three  years,  exchanging  it  in  1874  for  the 
professorship  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
zoology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Dublin.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  ac- 
cepted the  latter  post  than  he  was  offered 
the  professorship  of  biology  in  the  Durham 
College  of  Physical  Science.  Assuming  the 
latter  appointment  in  preference  to  the 
former,  he  filled  this  office  till  1875,  when 
the  offer  of  the  chair  of  natural  history  at 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews  induced  him 
to  remove  to  that  city.  Here  he  practically 
created  a  zoological  school,  and  assisted  in 
the  extension  of  university  teaching  to  Dun- 
dee. Nicholson  remained  at  St.  Andrews 
till  1882,  when  he  was  appointed  regius 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university 
of  Aberdeen— a  post  which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.    When  he  first  succeeded 


to  this  chair,  zoology  was  the  chief  science 
on  which  he  had  to  lecture ;  but  a  change 
in  the  curriculum  elevated  geology  to  a  more 
important  status  than  previously.  And  it 
was  to  this  branch  of  science  that  Nicholson 
now  mainly  devoted  his  energies ;  the  lec- 
tures in  zoology,  except  for  the  summer 
course,  being  delivered  by  his  assistant, 
Dr.  Alexander  Brown. 

In  addition  to  the  official  posts  already 
noticed  Nicholson  delivered  in  London  the 
annual  course  of  Swiney  lectures  in  geology 
from  1878  till  1882,  and  he  was  reappointed 
in  1890,  continuing  his  lectures  till  1894. 
During  the  illness  of  Sir  Charles  Wyville 
Thompson  [q.  v.l,  then  professor  of  natural 
history  at  Edinburgh,  Nicholson,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  session  of  1878,  and  the 
whole  of  those  of  the  two  following  years, 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  office.  In  1880 
he  was  appointed  examiner  in  natural  his- 
tory and  the  cognate  branches  of  science  to 
the  university  of  New  Zealand. 

In  1867  Nicholson  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and 
in  1888  was  awarded  by  the  council  the 
Lvell  medal.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  and  in  1897  was  admitted 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Nicholson  died  at  Aberdeen  on  19  Jan. 
1899.  As  a  lucid  lecturer  Professor  Nichol- 
son attained  well-merited  celebrity ;  and  as 
his  bias  inclined  to  the  palseontological 
aspect  of  zoology,  it  was  in  this  walk  that 
he  gained  his  highest  reputation.  His  most 
important  investigations  are  perhaps  those 
connected  with  the  palaeozoic  fossils  known 
as  graptolites,  which  occur,  although  not 
abundantly,  in  the  slates  and  shales  of  his 
native  hills.  Connected  closely  with  this 
study  was  the  work  of  unravelling  the 
tangled  skein  of  the  geological  succession  of 
the  palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  lake  district: 
and  to  this  task  his  contributions,  some  of 
which  were  written  conjointly  with  Mr.  J.  E. 
Marr,  are  of  the  highest  value. 

Nicholson's  name  is,  however,  most  widely 
and  generally  known  through  his  zoological 
and  palseontological  text-books,  which  nave 
been  largely  adopted,  not  only  in  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  likewise  in  many  of  those  of  other  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries.  The  earliest  of  these 
is  '  A  Manual  of  Zoology  for  the  use  of 
Students/  the  first  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1870  in  two  volumes,  and  the 
seventh  (greatly  enlarged  and  rewritten) 
in  one  volume  in  1887.  The  year  1872  saw 
the  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  'A  Manual 
of  Palaeontology  for  the  use  of  Students/ 
in  one  volume.    The  second  edition,  which 
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expanded  to  two  volume*,  appeared  in 

tie  the  lii  inland  enlarged  edition, 

ntttu  in  collaboration  with  the  author  of 

ww  published"  in  1888. 

■'it-  same  nature  are: 

i.    to    Lbs    Study  of    Biology' 

■'I'ii-    Ancient    Life- "His t'-irv   of  <h" 

.  .  i,  nni!  ■Synopsbi  of  the  Classi- 

cationofthe  Animal  Kingdom  '  (1882). 

In    addition    to    these   works    Professor 

cholson  contributed  more  than  160  papers 

n  to  '.I'"  publications  of  various 

scientific  societies,  s-eientilic  periodicals,  &c. 

"no  quote  even  the  most  valuable  ol  them  is 

ipossible,  but  mention  must   be  made  of 

\  Monograpb  of  the  British  Graptolilidn ' 

187S)  sod  'A  Uonogiaph  of  the  British 

tromatoporoids '  (1886),  both  published  bj 

ie Palasontographical  Society.    Like  several 

T  hia geologicolpapers,  hia  last  palneonto- 

Wical  memoir,  'The  Phylogeny  of  the  Grap- 

■  :  Le  joint  product  of  himself  and 

his  friend,  Mr.  Mart.     To  the  ninth  edition 

of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Dritannica '  he  con- 

tributed     the    articles     '  Buffon,'    '  Coral?,' 

1  (  hlUla-fiaoea,1  and    I 

[Alma  Mat»r  (Abcrdwn  Univmlty  Hag.), 
25.  Jan.  18UB.  ivi,  H6-SI,  with  portrait, 
8  March,  pp.  I7«-X;  Nature,  26  Jan.  18B9; 
Natural  Science.  March  1SDU.  pp.  247-8 :  Oeo- 
lottifal  MaeHiitic,  .M-irvlt  IS'.i'.t.  [■:■.  138-U.with 
it  i  Uu»rt.  Jnurn.  lieol.  8oc  1899,  vol.  lr. 
'  ';  Yaarboolt  Roy.  Hoc.  1809,  p. 
R.  L. 


NIXON,  JOHN  (1816-1899),  pioneer  of 
he  steam-coal  trade   in  South   \\  ales,  bom 
*  Barlow  in  Durham  on  10  May  1815,  was 
is  Only  eon  of  a  tenant  farmer  of  that  vil- 
lle  was  educated  at  the  village  school 
it  Or.  Bruee's  academy  at  Newcastle- 
minis  as  the  training-place  of 
r  great  engineers.     Leaving  school  at 
ge  of  fourteen,  Nixon  was  aet  to  farm- 
:   for   a   time,   and   shortly   after   whs 
«epfa  Gray  of  Garesfield, 
rquis  of  Bute's  chief  mining  engineer, 
e  expiry  of  his  indentures  he  became 
'0  vears  overman  at  the  Garesfield  col- 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  in  1839,  he 
idartook    a   survey   of    the   underground 
■  :'  the  Dowlais  Company  in  South 
Hi  Inter  he  accepted  the 
in  tin  en  t  of  mining  engineer  to  an  F.ng- 
■  ing  ii  coal  and  iron  field 
ruinnearNftiit.es.  lie  perceived,  ho  w- 
erpriae  was   destined   to 
d  did  not  hesitate  to   inform  hia  em- 
m  of  hia  opinion.     After  labouring  for 


some  time  to  carry  on  a  hopeless  concern 
be  returned  to  England. 

During  bis  first  visit  to  Wales  Nixon  had 
been  impressed  by  the  natural  advantages 
of  Welsh  coal  for  use  in  furnaces.  On  his 
return  from  France  he  found  that  it  was  be- 

f  inning  to  be  used  by  the  Thames  steamers. 
Ic  perceived  that  there  was  a  great  opening 
for  it  on  the  Loire,  where  coal  was  already 
imported  by  sea.  At  the.  time,  however, 
he  was  unable  to  obtuin  a  supply  with 
which  to  commence  a  trade,  Mrs.  Thomas 
of  the  tiraig  colliery  at  Merthyr,  who  sup- 
plied the  Thames  steamers,  was  disinclined 
to  extend  her  operations,  and  Nixon  was 
compelledto  return  tothe  mirth  of  England. 
But  business  again  taking  him  to  South 
Wales,  he  chartered  n  small  vessel,  took  a 
cargo  of  coal  to  Xantes,  and  distributed  it 
RStnitonttj  among  the  sugar  refine] 
He  succeeded  also  in  inducing  the  French 
government  to  make  a  trial  of  it.  Its  merits 
were  at  once  perceived;  the  French  govern- 
ment definitely  adopted  it,  and  a  demand  w 
created  among  the  manufactories  and  on  t! 
Loire.  Returning  to  Wales  he  made  arrange- 
ments for  sinking  a  mine  at  Werfatosec 
an  adequate  supply.  After  being  on 
point  of  failure  from  lack  of  capital  be 
obtained  assistance  and  achieved  success. 
Continuing  his  operations  in  association  with 
other  enterprising  men  ofthe  neighbourhood, 
he  acquired  and  made  many  collieries  in 
South  Wales.  In  1H97  the  "output  ofthe 
Nixon  group  was  1,260,000  tons  a  year 
Nixon  succeeded,  after  a  long  struggle,  it 
inducing  the  railway  companies  of  Great 
Britain  to  adopt  Welsh  con  1  for  consumption 
in  their  locomotives,  lie  bad  great  difficulty 
also  in  persuading  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company  to  patronise  the  coal  traffic, 
which  now  forma  so  large  a  part  of  their 
goods  business.  Much  of  Nixon's  success 
was  due  to  his  improvements  in  the  art  of 
mining.  He  introduced  the  '  long  wall ' 
system  of  working  in  place  of  the  wasteful 
'pillar  and  stall' system,  and  invented  the 
machine  known  as  '  Billy  Fairplay'for  m 
suring  accurately  the  proportion  between 
large  coal  and  small,  which  is  now  in  uni- 
versal use.  lie  also  made  improvements  in 
ventilating  and  in  winding  machinery.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  movers  in  establish- 
ing the  sliding  scale  system,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  South 
Wales  Coalowners'  Association,  lie  1 
for  fifteen  years  chairman  of  the  earlier 
South  Wales  Coal  Association,  and  for 
many  years  represented  Wales  in  the  Mining 
Association  of  Great  Britain.  Nixon  mate- 
rially contributed  to  the  growth  of  Cardiff 
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by  inducing  leading  persons  in  South  Wales 
to  petition  the  trustees  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  in  1868  for  increased  dock  accommo- 
dation, and  by  persuading  the  trustees,  in 
spite  of  the  objections  of  their  engineer, 
Sir  John  Rennie  [q.  v.],  to  increase  the  depth 


of  the  East  Dock.  He  died  in  London,  on 
8  June  1899  at  117  Westbourne  Terrace, 
Hyde  Park,  and  was  buried  on  8  June  in  the 
Mountain  Ash  cemetery,  Aberdare  valley. 

[Vincent's  Life  of  John  Nixon,  1900  (with 
portrait).]  E.  I.  C. 
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O'BYRNE,    WILLIAM      RICHARD 

(1828-1896),  author  of  the  *  Naval  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary'  (1849,  8vo),  born  in 
1823,  was  elder  son  of  Robert  O'Byrne  and 
his  wife    Martha   Trougher,   daughter    of 
Joseph  Clark.    He  was  scarcely  out  of  his 
teens  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  com- 
piling and  publishing  a  record  of  the  service 
of  every  living  naval  officer  of  the  executive 
branch.    For  six  years  he  worked  at  this, 
publishing  the  first  parts  in  1845,  and  com- 
pleting the  volume  of  fourteen  hundred 
closely  printed  royal  8vo  pages  in  1849. 
The  labour  must  have  been  very  great,  for 
the  admiralty  records  were  in  a  semi-chaotic 
state,  and  it  was  mainly  to  them  that  he 
trusted.     He  had,  indeed,  a  very  extended 
correspondence  with  the   subjects  of  his 
memoirs,  but  he  seems  in  all  cases  to  have 
checked  their  statements  by  the  official  docu- 
ments.    The  work  is  one  of  almost  un- 
paralleled accuracy — a  fact  which  the  present 
writer  has  had  very  many  occasions  to  test 
and  to  prove.    On  the  other  hand,  the  work 
has  no  literary  pretensions ;  the  bare  facts 
are  stated  in  the  baldest  possible  way;  the 
book  is  a  register  and  nothing  more;  in- 
valuable as  a  work  of  reference,  but  not 
intended  to  be  read.    Financially  the  book 
was  not  a  success,  as  far  as  the  author  was 
concerned.    An  edition  of  two  thousand  was 
sold  at  42«.  a  copy ;  but  out  of  the  proceeds 
100/.  was  all  that  O'Byrne  received  as  pay- 
ment for  six  years'  labour  and  expenses. 
In  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  his  work 
the  admiralty  awarded  him  100/.,  and  Sir 
Francis  Thornhill  Baring  (Lord  Northbrook) 
[q.  v.]  appointed  him  librarian  at  the  admi- 
ralty; but,  going  out.  of  office  shortly  after- 
wards, his  successor,  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, refused  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment.    On  this  a  testimonial  from  officers  of 
the  navy  was  set  going,  and  at  a  meeting 
at   the  Royal  United  Service  Institution 
O'Byrne  was  presented  with  a  piece  of  plate 
and  a  purse  of  400/.  In  1857  he  was  specially 
elected  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum  Club. 

In  1859  he  began  a  second  edition  of  the 
Dictionary,  brought  up  to  date,  and  contain- 
ing also  the  memoirs  of  officers  of  the  civil 


branches  of  the  service.    This — which  is  by 
no  means  so  accurate  as  the  first  edition — 
did  not  pay,  and  was  not  carried  beyond 
the  letter  G,  with  the  less  regret  on  O'Byrne** 
part,  as  about  that  time,  on  the  death  of  his 
cousin  Georgiana  O'Byrne,  he  succeeded  to 
the  Cabinteely  estate,  co.  Wicklow,  which 
had  been  in  the  family  for  very  many  genera- 
tions, though  probably  not  quite  for  fifty-four, 
as  they  claimed.   In  1872  he  was  high  sheriff 
of  Wicklow,  and  was  M.P.  for  the  county 
from  1874  to  1880.     But  the  property  to 
which  he  had  succeeded  was  heavily  mort- 
gaged, and  on  the  depreciation  of  Irish  land 
he  was  unable  to  pay  the  interest.     The 
mortgagees  foreclosed,  and  O'Byrne  was  left 
practically  destitute.    The  following  years 
were  years  of  privation  and  struggle.    In 
1884  he  was  awarded  100/.  from  the  royal 
bounty,  and  endeavoured  to  get  the  admi- 
ralty to  appoint  him  officially,  at  a  regular 
salary,  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  his  Dic- 
tionary.   The  admiralty  refused  to  do. this, 
or  to  further  the  project  in  any  way,  as — 
under  the  modern  improved  system  of  keep- 
ing the  records — the  work  would  be  useless 
I  to  them,  while  the  fact  that  it  would  not 
pay  a  publisher  to  take  it  up  seemed  to  show 
that  the  public  did  not  want  it.     During 
his  later  years  O'Byrne's  health  broke  down, 
and  he  was  mainly  dependent  on  the  work 
of  his  daughter,  whose  exertions  at  this  very 
trying  time  are  spoken  of  as  beyond  all 
praise.     In  the  summer  of  1896  he  was 
granted  125/.  from  the  royal  bounty,  but 
too  late  to  be  of  personal  advantage.    He 
died  in  South  Kensington  on  7  July  1896. 
His  wife,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter, 
predeceased  him. 

[O'Hart's  Irish  Pedigrees,  4th  ed.  i.  617,619 ; 
Times,  16  July  1896  ;  private  information.] 

J  K  L 
OLIPHANT,  MARGARET  OLIPHANT 
(1828-1897),  novelist  and  historical  writer, 
born  at  "Wallyford,  near  Musselburgh,  on 
4  April  1828,  was  daughter  of  Francis  Wil- 
son and  his  wife,  Margaret  Oliphant.  George 
Wilson  (1818-1859)  [q.v.]  and  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  fa.  v.]  were  her  father's  second 
cousins.  Her  first  recollections  were  of  Lust- 


wade,   near    Edinburgh,  next   of   Glasgow, 

whore  her  father  carried   mi  wnofl   buaineas, 

'.  where  be  had  an  ap- 

tingularly   indifferent,   to   his   family.     Hm 

■   ihe  other  hand,  was  energetic, 

wager,  and  sarcastic,  and  her  i 

cognised  a  Btrung  neenibuuioe  fti  kef  tO  M  M. 

Carlyle,w!i.  :  ■  ■   the  Utter  in 

later  year",  Aitui  awhile  (In-  family  removed 

to  Birkenhead,     Both  parents  were  devoted 

i  ii  the  Soot)  isb  free  church  movement,  which 

occurred  when    -Mrs.  Oliphant  was  fifteen, 

and  the  consequent   discussions  stimulated 

.•■■•  and  tended   t"  inspire  her  first 

book, '  1'aasaees  in  the  Life  of  Mrs,  Margaret 

Maitland'  iLMtn.  Later  in  life  she  regretted 

I  -l>   little  polemics,'  but  it.  is  a  sur- 

S rising  work  for  no  authoress  of  twenty-one. 
landing  the  obstacle  of  the  low- 
land  dialect,  it  wti  highly  iucc ful     Col- 

buro,     who,    to    III ilnir's    surprise,    liad 

promptly  accepted  it,  giving  her  IfiOJ,  upon 

.:.,■  tin;  third  ..'.litiini.   •  Caleb  field,' 
her  next  novel  (1851),  attracted  compara- 
!■:  notice,  but"  Merklaud,' published 
tme  year,  was  e  great  success,  and 
continues   to  rank  among  her   best    novel* 
She  crime  to  London  about  this  time  In  look 
after  an  unsatiefae!  ory  brother, and  on  4  May 
her    cousin, 
Francis  Wilson  Oliphant  [q.  v.],  an  artist,  prin- 
cipally engaged  in   designing  stained  glass. 
They  settled  at  Harrington  Square,  near  the 
llampstead  Road,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  began 
to  be   known    in   Loudon   literal 
Housekeeping  expenses  were  I'.uili.'  I  inn- 1 1  ■-  ■  C 
..■  ice  which  she  formed  with  Messrs. 
Blackwood  ;  she  was  introduced  to  the  firm 
l,v  Hovid  Macbeth  Moir  [q.  v.],  and  the 
:. mined  utibniken  nil  I  ■ 
»  from  her  pen  successively  appeared  in 
'   vood's   BugUiM:  '  '  If  ■■ 

■  V  Qniet    Heart'  (1864),  'ZaidW 

-  ['lie  AilieliiiK,'(l,s*,7),     In  the 

.  ed  to  London, 

died  in  September  1854  ; 

another  brother  had  married  and  goneout  to 

Canada  [where  his  cousin  Daniel  Wilson  had 

■■■  n  appointed  professor  of  English 

■  lit  destined  to 

have  momentous  consequences  for  her  i  and 

.  a  daughter  and  a  sou  hud  been  born  ro  her. 

try  18.10  she  was  dismayed  by  the 

case  proved  to  be  one  of  ineuriibh'  consump- 
i    '  ssary   to   break    up  tie 

and  ntun  '  llipbant   died 

in  October  \SSI.    Three  months  later  Mrs, 


Oliphant  gave  birth  to  a  post  humous  child — 
a  second  son.  who,  with  her  elder  son  and 
her  daughter,  were  through  life  to  depend 
entirely  on  their  mother's  exertion.  Mr.-. 
Olipliant.'s  circumstances  at.  the  time  of  her 


dred  pounds  insurance  money.  Some  furni- 
ture wurelioii>.  'I  M'.  I'm  -:  i  I  -  s  ■■■ .,  -uchas  they 
are.'  They  pro  veil  ud«niaie  to  bring  lier 
H mi/.  I'm-  mm  aoVel,  la  amount  noon  greatly 

increased  by  I  lie  success  of  her  ntj 

novels,  entitled  ■  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,' 

thri'i!  of  Which  were  published  anonymously 

iu  'Blackwood*!    nTagaafrHt'  between    IB68 

and  IWi.'.,  The  eurlie-l  ,vii.-  'ShWi  Cli„p..|,' 
I  Si;:;,  -_'  v..!.  ;  and  il  was  followed  bv  -The 
l:  ■,■;■■:■     ;,,„1    ;:.■■    ..... 

'The  Perpetual  Curate'  (  I8ti4,  new  ed. 
lfri.->),and'MUsMnrji-.ribiinlLsM.M.i^  Tli. 
last  of  the  series  waa  published  in  1*711.  and 
entitled  '  Phosba  Junior:  a  last  Chronicle  of 
Carlingford.'  These  were  frequently  taken 
for  the  work  of  George  Eliot,  and  al'thnugh 
the  more  acute  critics  urns  f--ll  into  this 
error,  the  surface  resemblance  is  very  6trong. 
The  ohaneton  talk  and  behave  very  like 
George  Eliot's,  and  with  no  less  consistency 
and  truth  to  nature,  but  the  mind  behind 
them  is  manifestly  ofleaa  intellectual  calibre. 
The  authoress's  versatility  and  quickness  at 
taking  a  hint,  are  evinced  by  her  undoubtedly 
true  assertion  that,  when  writing  '  Salem 
Chapel,'  which  was  received  ns  an  oracle  upon 
dissent,  she  knew  nothing  about  chapels  un- 
connected with  the  free  church  of  Scotland. 
She  must  Lave  studied  George  Elint  atten- 
tively, and  probably  Mrs.  Gnskell  also.  Mr. 
Blackwood  was  so  impressed  by  the  success 
of  '  Salem  Chapel '  that  lie  voluntarily  of- 
fered the  authoress  l.oOOi.  for  'The  Per- 
petual Curate,'  to  the  horror  of  his  cashier. 
Another  important  work,  in  a  different  line, 
wasMrs.Ohphant's  'Life  of  Edward  Irving' 
(2  vols.  1882,  new  ed.  same  year.  16U1  and 
I860),  to  write  which  she  mingled  with  the 
Irvingites,  who  expected  her  to  join  them 
and  were  propoil  innately  disappointed.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  was  nevertheless  too  much  uf  an 
Irvingite  in  the  strictly  personal  sense  to  be 
entirely  impartial;  her  account  of  frving'.s 
courtships  is  defective  ;  and  it  is  amazing  to 
tiod  a  biographer  of  him  disclaiming  both  the 
obligation  and  the  ability  to  express  any 
Opinion  touching  tle>  phenomena  of  '  the 
tongues.'  The  great  interest  and  freshness  ot 
the  book  arise  in  large  measure  from  the 
employment  of  living's  own  words  when- 
ever possible. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  who,  upon  her  return  from 
Italy,  had  for  a  short  time  established  her- 


self  at  Edinburgh,  was  now  living  at  Ealing, 
where  she  was  visited  by  J  ant  Welsh 
UUm,  iii.  16*4,  8*4-6,  :«u 
In  18IH  abe  went  again  to  Koine,  where  ahe 
nili  Tii!  nil.-  of  (In-  heaviest  afflictions  of 
ife  in  the  death  of  her  daughter.  He- 
turning  in  broken  spirits  aha  soon  (bond,  as 
■be  deemed,  a  new  burden  imposed  upon  her 
by  the  return  of  her  widowed  bfofhlf  from 
Canada  with  three  children.  Without  hesi- 
tation, she  received  them  into  her  house, 
and  took  upon  herself  the  entire  charge  of 
their  education  and  maintenance — a  truly 
heroic  action,  which,  so  great  were  her 
energy  and  capacity  for  work,  might  not 
have  overtaxed  her  if  she  had  acted  more 
wisely  in  the  education  of  her  own  children. 
By  attempting  to  bring  them  up  at  Eton, 
she  involved  herself  in  perpetual  embarrass- 
ment :  ever  honourably  redeeming  obliga- 
tions, and  ever  of  necessity  contracting  new 
ones,  ahe  lived  under  a  sense  of  continual 
distress  and  humiliation,  all  the  more  in- 
tolerable from  the  contrast  between  the  ex- 
ternally bright  and  emooth  aspect  of  her 
household,  and  the  inner  consciousness  of 
its  struggling  mistress.  Thus  expensively 
and  at  tin;  same  time  incnirieiitly  "dunned, 
it  ia  no  wonder  that  the  boys  misunderstood 
their  real  position,  formed  no  habits  of  self- 
help  or  self-reliance,  and,  almost  obliged  to 
enter  upon  university  careers,  where  nothing 
but  the  highest  talent  and  the  most  deter- 
mined indus try  could  have  insured  success, 
proved  little  better  than  broken  reeds, though 
not  absolutely  bad  sons.  It.  is  this  disap- 
pointment, even  more  than  their  premature 
death,  that  caste  so  deep  a  gloom  upon  the 
autobiography  of  the  successful  authoress. 
The  elder,  Cyril  Francis,  lived  to  thirty- 
fire,  mainly  upon  bis  mother's  resources; 
dying  in  1*911,  be  left  nothing  behind  him 
but  n  •  Life  of  Alfred  do  J I  usset,'  published 
in  1890  in  his  mother's  '  Foreign  Classics 
for  English  Readers.'  The  younger,  Francis 
Romano,  wrote  a  considerable  part  of  a 
not  very  satisfactory  '  Victorian  Age  of 
English  Literature  '  (2  vols.),  published 
under  his  and  bis  mother's  joint,  names  in 
1692,  and  shortly  before  his  death  in  1894 
obtained  an  appointment  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  he  lost  from  inability  to  pass 
the  medical  test.  Maternal  anguish  has 
seldom  been  more  touehingly  expressed 
than  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  lamentations  on  her 
bereavements. 

In  I860  Mrs.  Oliphant  removed  to  Wind- 
sor to  be  near  her  sons  at  Eton,  and  the  rest 
of  her  life  might  have  been  described  as 
slavery  to  the  pen.  if  writing  had  not  been  a 
real  enjoyment  to  her.     She  probably  found 


relief  in  the  visionary  world  of  her  ereatum 
from  pecuniary   cares  and   parental  J 

p.  nut  mem  s  ;  assuredly  she  cannot  have  suf- 
fered herself  to  brood  much  over  these.  In 
addition  to  the  constant  stream  of  fiction, 
she  took  up  biographical  and  semi-hUtorical 
literature,  producing  such  books  as  "The life 
of  St.  Francis"!  \s-i-i  '  ,  1-71  i.  'The Makers 
of  Florence'  (1*7-1;  Snd  edit.  1877;  3rd  edit. 
1881),  'Tli-'  Makers  of  Venice'  i  i- 
Makers  of  Modern  Rome'  (1896),  useful 
digests  of  information,  brightened  by  liereve 
fur  the  pin  uresque  and  her  happy  talent  for 
describing  scenery.  She  also  took  charge  of 
I  two  important  undertakings  in  connection 
■  with  her  publisher,  Mr.  Blackwood,  and 
his  magazine,  ilia  series  of  monographs 
i  on  foreign  classics  was  edited  by  her,  and 
|  for  th:it  series  she  wrote  the  volumes  on 
I  Dante  (1877)  and  Cervantes  (I860).  For 
'  Blackwood 'a  Magazine'  she  long  continued 
1  to  review  the  literatureof  the  day  in  monthly 
surveys,  entitled  '  Our  Library  Table," 
cril  icisms,  like  most  of  her  work,  are  e 
lent  but  not  masterly.  She  is  always  shrewd, 
.  commonly  Well-informed,  usually  impartial, 
and  knows  how  to  make  the  review  of  even 
a  dull  book  attractive  by  some  bright  touch 
of  observation  or  scenic  description.  But 
she  is  rarely  illuminating,  never  profound, 
and  her  criticism  seldom  does  more  than 
express  the  average  sentiment  of  the  most 
cultivated  class  of  readers.  Of  her  numerous 
later  novels,  while  none  stand  quite  al 
height  of' Salem  Chspel,' not  onecouldbecon- 
sidered  a  failure.  She  gave  little  sign  of  h»v 
ing  written  herself  out,  and  set  an  example, 
admirable  but  hard  for  voluminous  authors  to 
follow,  of  making  no  capital,  eitherout  ofber 
own  private  affairs  or  those  of  her  neigh- 
bours. 'The  Wizard's  Sou'  (1883)  may 
perhaps  have  borne  some  reference  to  I" 
j  uneasy  relations  between  her  mother  « 
i  her  husband.     It  counted  among  her  b 

works;  others  worthv  of  especial  mention 
I  were  'Agnes'  (18<tti),  'Madonna  Marv* 
1  (T8«7), 'Omlmi'd^}.  •  Innocent  '(1873), 
■CaritA'  (1877). 'Hester'  (188:1).  and 'The 
Ladies  Lindores  '  ( 1883).  A  remarkable  class 
of  her  work  was  that  dealing  with  the  occult 
and  unseen.  A  -i  rong  .'lenient  of  mysticism 
found  reliel  in  Mich  books  us  '  A  Beleaguered 
City '(1880),  founded  on  a  mediajval  legend 
of  a  city  invested  and  occupied  by  the  dead, 
and' A  Little  Pilgrim  in  the  Unseen  '  (I88d). 
There  was  quite  as  much  sense  of  reality  here 
as  in  her  more  everyday  writings.  The  same 
feeling  in  some  decree  inspired  her  indulgent 
biography  (181)1  i  of  her  brilliant  and  eccen- 
tric cousin,  Laurence  Oliphant  (1829-1891) 
[q.  v.],  and  of  the  poor  wife  who  had  bo  much 


in.  As  in  the  case  of  her 
'*  of  Irving,'  she  succeeded  Weil  in  bio- 
'iy  whenever  she  could  feci  sympathetic, 
''ire*  of  Count  Montulembert  (1875), 
iteMnao  ami  thinker  she  admired,  Hliil 
•  History  of  the  Monks  of  I  he  Weal  ' 
a  nutated  (1867  79,7vtAt  i;ol 
"•friend.  Principal  Tullrich  i,  1 8*8  >  1  "'d 
T.CbAhner»  (1893),  the  hero  of  her  youth, 
Excellent ;  while  her  life  in  the  *  Hen  of 
ettera  '  series  of  Sberi dan  (1883),  u  charac- 
ter entirely  alien  to  her  own,  is  Ihe  least 
■  v  at  her  writings. 
The  principal  events  of  Mrs.  Hliph&iit's 
Ut«r  years  were  a  visit  to  the  Holt  Lund  in 
1890  to  collect  materials  for  her  '  Memoir  of 
Laurence  Oliphant  and  Alice  Oliphant,  his 
Wife' (1802).  She  also  produced  '  Jerusa- 
lem, its  History  and  Hope  :  (1891),  and  her 
two  sons  died  respectively  in  1890  and  1894. 
I  iwn  by  grief,  she  was  not  pro- 
titrated;  she  continued  to  write  as  formerly; 
and  although  in  the  preface  to  her  last  hook, 
'  The  Ways  of  Life'  (1897),  she  touching!)' 
hints  an  apprehension  that  she  may  have 
written  herself  out,  the  pair  of  stories  it  con- 
tains—not,  indeed,  quite  her  most  recent  pro- 
ductions— are  quite  upon  her  usual  level. 
She  was  less  successful  with  a  more  important 
undertaking1,  the  history  of  ihe  publishing 
house  of  Blackwood  (1*97,  L'  vols.).  Either 
her  heart  was  not  in  the  work  or  the  mass  of 
material  overwhelmed  her;  a  third  volume, 
added  by  an  authoress  of  far  inferior  celebrity, 
is  in  every  way  superior.  Her  health  was  fail- 
ingwhen, early  in  1897, she  undtrtooku  jour- 
ney to  Sienii  with  the  view  of  writing  a  book, 
one  chapter  of  which  actually  appeared  in 
■  Blackwood's  Magazine  '  in  July  1898.  On 
her  return  she  was  evidently  worse,  and  con- 
-irik  until  her  death  at  Windsor 
on  25  Jane,  retaining,  however,  such  mental 
vigour  to  the  last  as  to  have  written  some 
*pirited  verges  on  the  queen's  jubilee  a  few 
days  previously.  She  was  buried  at  Eton 
on  2»  June  1897.  Her  scattered  tales  were 
collected  after  her  deuth,  and  published  «  illi 
t  recognition  of  her  supremacy  as 
ir  nf  Scottish  life  by  a  more  modem 
•r  of  the  art,  Mr.  J.  M.Barrte.  Another 
annua  publication,  revealing  her  in  a 
m  light  in  many  respects,  was  the  melan- 
choly autobiographic  fragment,  with  ita  ap- 
pnnoii  of  correepondence,  published  in  1899. 
Written  under  the  influence  of  her  sore  be- 
reavements, it  naturally  exhibits  adepression 
ituideriltg  the  amount  of  work  she 

Esrfonned,  cannot  have  been  habitual  with 
evertbelesc  ihowewhatahardlifetbe 
brilliant  and  successful  authoress  had  lived, 
and  how  ten  '■  been  that  had 


enabled  her  To  mri-i  the  dunn-tic  ami  Li-I- 
ue-s  obligations  she  had  undertaken,  ll  bad 
been  her  destiny  to  live  for  and  lie  lived  upon 
by  often,  and,  except  "«  regarded  the 
famdv  she  bad  -o  courageously  adopted,  to 
find  disappointment  in  till  Hie  teuderest  re- 
lations of  life. 

M.»i  disiitiguishiid  Tiovi'li-tn  who  have 
not  completely  attained  the  highest  rank 
have  written  themselves,  so  to  apeak,  into 
form,  passing  through  a  period  of  apprentice- 
ship before  reaching  a  level  which  they  have 
long  retained,  and  ending  by  writing  them- 
selves out.  Mrs.  Oliphant's  literary  hislory 
ia  different.  Totally  ine.v  per  ie  need  in  com- 
position, she  began  by  shook  which  she  never 
very  greatly  surpassed,  and  the  end  of  her 
career  found  her  almost  as  fresh  as  nt  the 
beginning.  It  seemed  a  natural  criticism 
that  she  should  have  devoted  herself  tosome. 
concentrated  effort  of  mind  which  would 
have  placed  herself  in  the  front,  rank;  but 
the  probability  is  that  she  made  the  best 
possible  use  of  her  powers.  Her  great  gifts 
— invention,  humour,  petnos,  the  power  of 
bringing  persons  and  scenes  vividly  before 
the  eye — could  hard  I y  have  been  augmented 
by  any  amount  of  study,  and  no  study  could 
have  given  her  the  incommunicable  some- 
thing that  stamps  the  great  author.  She 
resembled  the  George  Sand  of  George  Sand's 
later  period  in  her  consummate  ease  of  pro- 
duction, hut  she  hud  never  known  the 
Frenchwoman's  day  of  genius  and  enthu- 
siasm. Her  work  as  a  biographer  and  com- 
piler, which  alone  would  have  made  a  re- 
spectable reputation  for  many  authors,  was 
probably  of  service  to  her  as  a  distraction 
from  mental  strain.  Refreshed  by  a  change 
of  environment,  she  returned  with  new  zest 
to  '  my  natural  way  of  occupying  myself,'  as 
she  described  the  composition  of  her  fiction*. 

Mrs.  Olipliant  was  the  author  of  nearly  a 
hundred  separate  publications,  a  full  list  of 
which  and  of  her  equally  numerous  ci 
butions  to  '  Blackwood '  is  printed  na  en  ap- 
pendix to  her  '  Autobiography'  ( 1899).  The 
more  important,  besides  those  already 
tioned,  are:  1.  'Agnes  II  opetoun's  School,' 
1850;  new  edits.  1872,  1880.  S,  •  Tiro 
House  on  the  Moor,'  186(1 ;  new  edit.  1876. 
3.  -The  hast  or  the  Mortimers,'  1801 ; 
edit.  1875.  -J.  'Historical  Sketches  of  the 
Reign  of  George  the  Second,'  1869 ;  3rd  edit, 
1875.  5.  'At  His  Gates,'  1872;  new  "" 
1886.  6.  '  Wbiteladies/  1876;  new 
1879.  7.  'Within  the  Precincts,'  1879; 
new  edit.  188a  8.  'The  Literary  History 
of  England  in  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century/ 
1882,  9  v.. Is.      8.  'It  was  a  Lover  and  bis 


O'Neill  *»  O'Neill 

Lata/  L"SKi :  new  edit.  1*34.      10.  -  Royal  Thomas  Smkhs   project  for  planting  the 

Edinburgh/  1891.   11.  -  A  Hocue  in  Blooms-  Aids   with    Englishmen   'see  Smith,  Sib 

bury/  1^94,  2  vols.     13.  ;  Sketches  of  the  Thomas  t  L513-1~577.)J     Sir  William  Fitt- 

Reign  of  Queen  Anne/  I'^M.  13.  *  A  Child* a  william  <  1538-15G9)  q.  v."  endeavoured  to 

History  of  Scotland.'   1*96.     14.  -Jeanne  persuade  Brian  that*  the 'project   was  not 

d'Arc/  lis06.     15.  *  The  Two  Brontes/ 1*^.  directed  against  the  O'Neills:   but  Briin 

[Brie.  Mas.  Cat. ;  Aosobiograp  hr  and  Ltcurs  F^*0?1  ******  Smith's  pamphlet,  which 

of  Mb.  Oliphaat,  ariangidla?  edited  by  Mrs.  Wfc  Ijttle  *»m  for  doubt,  came  to  an  under- 

H.  CognilL  1899 ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  1*97 ;  sanding    with    his    old   enemy,  Turlough 

Who's  Who,  1897.]                               R.  G.  Luineach  O'Neill,  and  with  the  Scots,  and 

ravaged  the  Aids. 

OTOEXLL,  Sib   BRIAN   MacPHEIIM  The  project  of  colonisation  was,  however, 

(<£  lo74>,  chief  of  the  O'Neills  of  Clande-  now  taken  up  by  Walter  Devereux,  earl 

boye,  was  son  of  Phelim  Bacagh  O'NeiU.  of  Essex  ~q.  v/,  who  invaded  Ulster,  and 

and  was  descended  from  Hugh  Boy  O'Neill,  compelled"  Brian  O'Neill  to    submit.    He 

the  founder  of  the  Clandeboye   branch  of  was  granted  a    pardon  on  10  Dec.  1572 

the  O'Neills.    His  fathers  sister  Mary   was  <  CaJ'Fumt*,  No.  2180)   on   condition   of 

mother  of  Shane  O'Neill  'q.  v.\  who  was  bringing  in  a  number  of  cattle  as  security ; 

thus  Brian's  cousin.    Brian's  father  seems  but,  discovering  the  weakness   of  Essex's 

to  have  died  early  in  Mary's  reign*  and  in  force,  O'Neill  drove  off  his  cattle,  renewed 

1656    Brian  and  his    brother  Hugh   Mac  his  compact  with  Turlough  Luineach,  burnt 

Phelim  went   to  Dublin,  and  promised  to  Carrickfergus,  and  killed  fcir  Thomas  Smith's 

serve  the  queen  '  lyke  as  by  report  they  have  son  on  18  Oct.  1573.     Satisfied  with  his 

of  long  time  done  '  (Hut.  MSS.  Comm.  victory,  O'Neill  declined   to   be   made   a 

15th  Rep.  App.  iii.  2).    Orders  were  given,  tool  in  the  general  conspiracy  against  Elixa- 

on  29  May  1556,  for  their  protection  against  beth:  and  when  the  Spanish  agent,  Antonio 

the  Scots,  and  on  15  Sept.  following  the  de  Guaras,  sent  Rowland  Turner  to  secure 

English  government    made    a  division  of  his  co-operation,  O'Neill  refused  to  entertain 

their  lands  in  Clandeboye  (ib.  p.  9).    De-  the  suggestion  (Cal.  State  Paper*,  Ireland, 

tails  of  this  arrangement  are  not  given,  but  .  1509-73,  p.  508). 

its  effect  was  to  enable  Brian  to  claim  the  Essex,  however,  was  determined  to  sub- 
chieftainship  of  both  upper  and  lower  |  due  O'Neill,  and  in  1574  prepared  for  a  fresh 
Clandeboye  to  the  exclusion  of  his  uncle  and  campaign  in  Ulster.  On  13  May  he  wrote 
rider  brother  Hugh  (Montgomery  MSS.  to  the  lord-deputy  that  O'Neill  had  been 
ed.  Hill,  pp.  58-9  ;  Hill,  MacdonnelU  of  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  200/.  put  upon  his 
Antrim,  p.  147).  By  thin  compact  the  Eng-  head;  but  in  the  same  letter  he  said  that 
lish  government  secured  O'Neill's  loyalty,  i  O'Neill  would  accompany  him  against  the 
and  for  many  years  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  .  Scots,  and  hand  over  Belfast  to  the  queen 
side  of  Shane  O'Neill,  Turlough  Luineach  !  {ib.  1574-85,  p.  23).  On  17  June  O^Neill 
O'Neill  [q.  v.],  and  other  rebellious  chiefs  of  was  granted  a  fresh  pardon  (Cat.  FianU, 
Ulster,  and  he  requited  himself  for  his  ser- 


vices  to    Elizabeth   by   plundering  the  re- 
ligious houses  in  his  part  of  the  country. 

After  Shane  O'Neill's  death  in  1567  Brian 
became,  next  to  Turlough  Luineach,  the 
most  important  O'Neill  in  Ireland.  In 
that  year  he  was  recommended  to  Elizabeth 
as  (the  man  that  heretofore  hath  longest 
and  moHt  constantly  stayed  on  your  majesty's 
party  like  ii  true  subject.'  He  received 
Elizabeth's  thanks  on  0  July  1567,  was 
knighted    by  Sir  Henry   Sidney  [q.  v.]  at 


No.  2413),  in  the  same  month  his  two  sons 
were  at  Dublin  as  pledges  for  his  good 
faith,  and  on  11  July  the  council  instructed 
Essex  to  use  Brian's  "aid  in  fortifying  Belfast, 
which,  in  pursuance  of  his  promise,  he  seems 
to  have  surrendered  to  the  English.  In  the 
autumn  Essex  advanced  north,  professedly 
against  the  Scots ;  but  from  the  fact  that  on 
8  Oct.  he  sent  Burghley  notes  for  the  plan- 
tation of  Tyrone  and  Clandeboye,  it  is 
probable  that  his  design  was  really  against 
the   O'Neill 8.      He  made  an  appointment 


Knockl'crgus  in  the  following  September,  \  with  Brian  at  Masereene  on  16  Oct.,  and 
and  for  several  years  was  more  effective  than  !  early  in  November  invited  him  to  a  banquet 
the  English  captains  in  holding  Turlough  ,  at  Belfast.  O'Neill  came  unsuspectingly, 
Luineach  in  check.  On  4  May  1570  he  i  and  was  there  with  his  wife  and  children 
was  placed  on  a  commission  to  survey  the  ,  seized    by   Essex,   most  of  his  attendants 


Ards,  co.    Down,  and  soon   afterwards  he 

undertook  the  whole    cost   of    victualling 
n.Mi:A|.r..M...  'Pi .     r  • ii_    i-*: ~ 


being  slain.     On  the  14th  Essex  published 
an    account    of    O'Neill's    *  treasons,'    and 


Carrickfergus.       These    friendly    relations    promised  that  he  should  be  tried  by  *  order 
were,  however,  disturbed  in   lo72  by  Sir  j  of  law/    No  further  particulars  are  known 


fete,  but  'Hi   the  84th   Essex  re- 


;:.:.  iiml  tlit-  Irish  writers 
naturally  charged  Essex  with  the  blackest 

■  'it   of  Brian 


pp.  ijr:'-".i:!  -lii-lali  O'Neill, 

-■-pr.  1.")h;j  made  captain  ofNether 
boye(CW.  Fianti,  No.  4201  I. 
■  :■■■  Papers,  Inland,    ISO 
C*re»   MSS,   vol.  i. ;   Oal.    Fianta, 

p.i*ini .  Hist,  MSS.  1:0mm.  16th  IUp.  A  pp.  lii. ; 
Annals  of  the  Four  Hasten,  eci.    O'Donovan  ; 

Hill's  Haodonnrlla  of  Antrim,  pp.  U7.  152-3. 

O.  I".  A."-  Savngea  ol  the  Lrd",  pp, 
176-7.    L'lMter  Journal  of  Archeology,  iii.  45  ; 

Lives  of  the  Dev  emits  ;  Metcalfe's 
Book  of  Knights  ;  Bagwell's  Ireland  aadtr  the 
A.  F.  P. 

ORMSBY.  .TORN  i\6-l>.<  Its:'-',,  null,  ■:■ 
bora  at  Oortner  Abbey,  co.  Mayo,  on  25  April 
urge  Ormsbv 
i  captain  in  the  3rd  dragoons  and 
iff  ol    co.  Mayo   in   1>_'7.  and   hie 
wife  Marianne,  third  daughter  of  Humphrey 
JoMt«fUuUuuabco>oa  Kilkenny.    He  was 
leeoendant  of  the  Ormsby  family 
which   migrated   from    Lincolnshire  to   co. 
Mayo  in  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth.      On  the 
death  of  bnili  parents  during  his  childhood, 
he  was   placed   under   the   guardianship  of 
...  :li  mi  of  I'm  I  v.     He  was  edu- 
cated at  Dr.   □  Oman's  private  wdiool  at  Si-a- 
!  'ublin,  where 
he  graduated   11. A."  in  1«PJ,  and  he  won  a 
:,l  for  chemistry  nt.  the  university 
■  laterhewas 
admitted  tit  the  Middle  Temple,  but  ho  was 
led  to  the  Inir.     Bis  literary  tastes 
oped  early,  and  he  contributed 
bare!   to  'F^naer'a  .Magazine,' to 
tbe  'Saturday  Iteview,'  and   to   the   early 
numbers  of  the  'CornhiU'  and   the  'Pall 
tte.'      He  lived  at  this  period  in 
inch  Walk  in  the  Temple,  a  '  deni- 
zen uf  Bohemia,  but  of  the  eultirated  and 
ucholnrlike  Bohemia,'  and  his  friends  often 
remarked   thai    ha  would   be   an  'excellenl 
renreaentativM    of    Warrington    in    "Pen- 
■  ttretnely  well  rend  in 

Hid  especially 

ii  member  of  the   Alpine  Club 

almost  from  En  bwugumtion  In  1868.     He 

waa  one  of  the  first  party  '■•  ?lirab  the  Pic 

ml  he  contri- 


buted an  amusing  papa* cm   'Tim  Ascent  of 
the   Grivola'  to  the  second  volume  of  the 
Second   series  of  'l'eaka,  Passe-, 
iiir.1,'  bv    members   "I'   las    Alpine    Club 

(1863).  In  1884  lie  published  -Autumn 
Kaiublea  in  North  Africa,'  travel  sketches 
from  La  Grande  Kabvlie  and  Tunis  daring 
1803-4,  originally  contributed  for  the  most 
part  to  'Fraser, with  illustrations  by  the 
author.  In  1876  he  collected  in  volume 
form  his  '  Stray  Papers,'  including  some 
amusing  pieces,  •  Sundfoni  and  Merlon,' 
'  Ume.    Tu.-saud's,'    and    *  Swift     on     the 

Ormsby  is  memorable  chiefly  for  his  work 
in  the  domain  of  Spanish  literature.  His 
acquaintance  with  Spain,  with  its  political 
and  literary  history,  was  both  dem  aiel 
wide.  He  had  thoroughly  explored  the 
country,  and  during  one  prolonged  expedi- 
tion  through  its   mountainous    districts   he 

■mile-red  privations  which  had  the  effect  of 
entirely  destroying  his  power  of  hearing. 
For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life 
i\r.-snr  deafness,  cut  him  off  almost  en- 
tirely from  social  intercourse;  but  his  pen  was 
never  idle,  and  he  mainly  devoted  himself 
to  trim  .-hi  lie  ns  from  the  Spanish.  Published 
in  t879,  bis  translation  of  the  '  Poema  del 
Cid  '  is,  if  we  except  Frere's  fragmenlary 
Teuile  rings,  the  only  version  in  English. 
The  condensation  into  pri>se  of  the  less 
iiiter.stiny  passages  leaves  it  to  some  extent 
incomplete  ;  but  '  in  nil  essenl  inls  -  inspirit, 
grace,  fidelity— Ormsby's  verses  come  as 
near  the  spirit  of  the  great  Spanish  epie  a- 
a  translation  may.'  His  rendering  of  '  Don 
Quixote'  (4  vols.  8vo,  1888)  is  another  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work,  valuable  both  fur  its 
accurate  scholarship  and  for  the  biblio- 
graphical and  other  appendices— one  upon 
'  The  Proverbs  of  Don  Quixote.'  Among  his 
predecessors  Ormsby  accords  a  generous 
appreciation  to  Shelton  (whom  it  had  been 
his  first  design  merely  to  edit),  to  Jervas 
(174-J),  and  to  Alexander  J.  Duffield  (1881); 
liui  is  unable  to  say  much  for  either  John 
Phillips  (11387),  Peter  Motteni  (1701),  or 
Smollett  (17o.1l.  Urmshy's  health  began  to 
t'mi  in  June,  and  he  died  at  Ramsgate  on 
30  Oct.  1895.  Dying  unmarried,  lie  was 
succeeded  at  Oortner  Abbey  by  his  sister, 
Miss  Marianne  Ormsby. 

[Burke's  Landed  Gentry  ;  Athi-iianiitt,  9  Nov. 
1895;  Times,  8  Nov.  18(16;  Alpine  Journul 
(memoir  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen),  February 
1896;  Aun.  Hog.  189S;  Dublin  Graduates: 
DonQuiiots.  translated  by  U.  E.  Watts,  1888 
and  1895,  introduction  ;  Berks's  Sancho  Paton* 
Proverbs,  1892;  Allibone'i  Diet,  of  English 
Literatare.]  T.  3. 
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OSBORNE  MORGAN,  Ba  QBOBOB 

(1M26-1887),  politician.    [See  Morgas.] 

ORTON,    AKTHl  IB    (1884-1808),  the 

Tichborne  claimant,  born  at  \\  apping  in 
IB34,  wu  the  twelfth  and  youngest  child 
of  George  Orton,  a  butcher  there.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  sea,  and,  having 
diverted  at  Valparaiso,  made  his  way  up 
country  to  Melipilla,  where  he  remained  for 
eighteen  month-,  receiving  much  kindness 
from  a  family  named  Castro.  In  1831  he  was 
hack  in  England,  and,  entering  his  father's 
huainess,  became  an  expert  slaughterman.  In 
November  1S52  he  emigrated  to  Australia, 
and  after  March  1854  ceased  to  correspond 
with  his  family. 

In  the  spring  of  ISWi  it  was  rumoured 
that  Roger  Tichborne,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
James  Francis  Doughty  Tichborne,  tenth 
baronet  (d.  1 1  June  1862),  who  was  believed 
to  have  been  drowned  at  sea,  had  been  dis- 
covered in  Australia.  The  Ticlibomes  were 
a  Hampshire  Roman  catholic  familv  of  great 
wealth.  Sir  James  Doughty  'fichbome, 
by  his  marriage  with  1  lennctte.  Fe  licit*,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Seymour  of  Knoyle,  had, 
besides  his  elder  son  Roger  Cliarles,  who  wu 
bora  on  5  Jan.  1829,  the  younger  son  Alfred 
Joseph,  who  succeeded  his  I'M  her  us  eleventh 
baronet  in  18«2  and  died  in  February  1860, 
leaving  a  posthumous  heir,  Sir  Henry,  the 
twelfth  baronet.  The  elder  son, Roger, spent  ; 
his  early  years  with  his  parents  at  Paris,  pro-  i 
ceeded  to  Stonyhurst,  and  finally  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  6th  dragoon  guards  (the 
Carabineers].  Hesoldoutin  1852,afterthree  | 

J  ears'  service,  and  went  to  South  America 
or  sport  and  travel.  In  1851  he  embarked 
at  Rio  in  the  Bella,  it  whip  which  was  never 
again  heard  of;  hut  the  discovery  of  her  long 
boat  and  other  articles  of  wreckage  left  no 
doubt  she  hud  foundered  with  all  hands,  and 
in  July  1855  Roger's  will  win  proved,  Alone 
among  the  family  his  mother  persisted  in 
believing  that  lie  was  not  dead,  and  in  in- 
serting advertisements  for  him  in  I  he  F.ng- 
lish  and  colonial  papers. 

In  November  1865  she  learnt  through  an 
agency  in  Sydney  that  a  man  answering  the 
description  of  her  son  had  been  found  at 
Wagga  Wagga  in  Queensland.  A  long  cor- 
rt'spi.iidi'iicf  ensued,  the  tone  and  substance 
of  which  ought  to  have  put  heron  her  guard; 
but  with  an  eagerness  bordering  on  insanity 
shehad  madiMiphiT  mi  ml,  li' fore  seeing  a  line 
of  his  handwriting  or  learning  n  single  par- 
ticular of  his  life,  that  her  correspondent  was 
her  son.  In  tmoMauce  with  her  repeated  en- 
treaties hewus  induced  loleave  Australia,  and 
he  arrived  in  London  on  Christmas  day  1866. 


Of  the  identity  of  this  claimant  »itk 
ArthnrOrton  there  is  nodoubt.  At  Wagga 
Wagga  he  bore  the  name  of  Tom  Castro, 
borrowed  from  his  South  American  bene- 
factors, and  he  had  passed  tin  I 
vious  years  in  humble  positions,  acting  aa 
stockman,  mail-rider,  and  in  att  probability 
bushranger  and  horse-thief.  He  was  now 
carrying  on  a  small  butcher's  business,  and 
was  just  married  to  an  illiterate  servant 
girl.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  claim 
were  so  enormous  that  in  all  probability  he 
was  only  driven  to  England  by  the  fact  thst 
he  had  raised  large  sums  in  Australia  on  his 
expectations.  His  idea,  apparently,  was  to 
obtain  some  sort  of  recognition  from  Lady 
Tichborne  and  to  return  to  Sydney  with  whit 
money  he  could  collect. 

After  paying  a  flying  visit  to  TiclibornB 
House— be  had  never  before  been  in  Hamp- 
shire in  his  life — the  claimant  met  the  dow- 
ager in  Paris.  She  professed  to  recognise  him 
at  their  first  meeting,  which  took  place  in  his 
hotel  bedroom  on  a  dark  January  afternoon. 
Unsatisfactory  as  this  ident  i  Beat  ion  was,  she 
never  departed  from  her  belief.  She  lived 
under  the  same  roof  with  him  for  weeks  at 
a  time,  accepted  his  wife  and  children,  and 
allowed  him  1,000/.  a  year.  Her  recognition 
was  not  followed  by  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
family,  who  declared  unanimously  that  the 
claimant  was  an  impostor,  and  that  he  failed 
to  recognise  them  or  to  recall  any  incident 
in  Roger's  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claimant  secured 
important  allies  in  the  old  family  solicitor, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  and  a  Winchester  antiquary 
named  Baigent.  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Tichborne  family  history. 
This  had  a  powerful  effect  in  Hampshire. 
A  large  number  of  the  county  gentry  be- 
came converts,  while  the  villagers  nailed 
the  return  of  one  of  the  old  stock.  Start- 
ing with  a  faint  glimmering  of  knowledge 
acquired  from  Bogle,  the  old  negro  servant 
of  a  former  baronet,  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Sydney,  and  aided  by  a  most 
tenacious  memory,  the  claimant  succeeded 
in  eliciting  isolated  facts  which  he  used  with 
startling  effect.  He  took  into  his  employ- 
ment a  couple  of  old  carabineers,  who  had 
been  servants  to  Roger  Tichborne,  and  ina 
short,  time  he  was  so  completely  master  of 
small  details  of  regiment*!  life  that  more 
than  a  do«en  of  Koger's  brother  officers  and 
an  unlimited  number  of  private  soldiers  were 
<vinviiii-..<]  ,,]■  the  claimant's  identity. 

Bills  were  filed  in  chancery  against   the 
trustees   of  the    Tichborne   estates,  and   in 
June  1868  an  issue  was  directed  to  be  tried 
pleas   as   to  whether   ths 


claimant  ivs»  '  1 1 •  ■  hob  of  ffir  lames  Tich- 
bome. Previously  lo  Ibis,  however,  he  had 
been  cross-examined  on  one  of  bit  affidavits, 

»nd  had  committed  himself  to  a  large  nura- 
lier  of  fact?,     fie  bad  described  hi*  rescue 
from  the  Bella'*  boat  by  a  ship  called  the 
rey,  and,  aided  by   noger'a  diaries  and 
■  :i  had  beeo  preservi  d 
bad  transferred  to  the  former  n 
1  many  of  hie  own  wandering*  and  ad- 
Mean  while  the  tr  us  tees  letirnt  thai  it  was 
rtod  in  Australia  that  Tom  Castro 
originally  bore  the  name  of  Orton,  and  their 
attention  was  directed  to  Wapping,  whither 
it  was  discovered  that  the  claimant  bad  re- 

fhe  first  night  of  his  arrival  in  Eug- 
e  parents  were  dead,  but  he  had 
made  inquiries  after  the  surviving  members 
of  the  family.  Daring  his  absence  from  Eng- 
land to  attend  an  inquiry  in  Smith  America 
tot  the  purpose  of  testing  the  alleged  visit  to 
M.'Irpilln,  Charles  Urton  declared  to  the  trus- 
Im-  claimant,  was  his  brother  Arthur, 
and  had  ever  .since  his  return  kept  up  close 
relations  with  himself  and  bis  dialers. 

In    consequence  of  this  and    of  the  Meli- 

C.    .  ■ 
.  I  mi  r  bit  Arthur  Orton 

claimant's   solicitor   and   a   large 

f  his  supporters  withdrew  from  the 

esse.     The  claimant  was  penniless  and  owed 

hngo   sums.     Lady  Tichbome   had  died   in 

-.  and  Mr.  Hopkins  was  also  dead. 
Left  to  himself,  he  might  have  thrown  up 
the  attempt ;  but  behind  him  were  a  number 
of  creditors.     Fresh  sums  were  obtained  by 

of  '  Tich borne  Bonds,'  and  even- 
tually, after  a  long  delay  to  take  evidence  in 
Australia,  bis  ejectment  action  against  the 
trustees  of  the  Tichbome  estate  came  on 
before   G hie f-j ust ice   Hovill    and   a   special 


e  trial  of  this  ai 


n  lasted  fi 


ir  102  days, 
I  I   May  1871  and  5   March  1872. 
:  :.illant.ine  led  for  the  claimant.  Sir 
John  (afterwards    Lord   chief-justice)  <>!<■- 
ind  Mr.   Hawkins,  t^.C. 
(afterwards     Sir    Henry     Hawkins,     Lord 
Brampton),  for  the  trustees,     The  claimant 
himself  was  not  put  til  the  boa  until  some- 
thing like  forty  of  his  witnesses  had  been 
:  [is  croa«-eiamin[ition  at  the  hands 
'^irJi.hnOoleridge  lasted  twenty-two  days, 
ill   alike  for  the  colossal 
displayed  by  him  and  for  the  acme- 
bulldog  tenacity  with  which   he 
ordeal.     To  quote  -Sir  John's  own 

ihtlity 

with  information  and  making  use  of 


Orton 


the  slightest  hint  dropped  by 
ing  counsel  r"  His  deficiencie 
up  by  the  same  authority :  '  The  first  six- 
teen years  of  his  life  he  had  absolni,.|y  for- 
gotten: the  few  fncts  he  had  told  the  jury 
were  already  proved,  or  would  hereafter  be 
shown,  to  he  absolutely  false  and  fabricated. 
Of  his  college  life  he  could  recollect  nothing. 
.  .  .About  his  amusements,  his  books,  his 
music,  his  games,  he  could  tell  nothing. 
Not  a  word  of  his  family,  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  livwl,  their  habits,  their  per- 
sons, their  very  names.'  '  When  he  reap- 
pears in  1S60  he  has  undergoue  a  physical 
and  a  moral  miracle  :  a  flight,  delicate,  un- 
dersized youth  lias  developed  into  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  iK-li.' 

Indeed,  this  physical  discrepancy  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  whole 
imposture.  Roger  Tie h  borne  had  been  slight 
and  delicate  with  narrow  sloping  ahoaldan, 
a  long  narrow  face,  and  thin  straight  dark 
hair.  The  claimant,  though  about  the  same 
height,  was  of  enormous  bulk,  sealing  over 
twenty-lour  stone,  big-framed  and  burly, 
with  a  large  round  face  and  abundance  of 
fair  and  rather  wavy  hair.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  did  present  points  of 
I  WW  lib!  nice  to  several  male  members  of  the 
Tichbome  family,  but,  curiously  enough, 
Roger  was  dewi  bed  by  the  witnesses  aaabad- 
looking  copy  of  his  beautiful  French  mother, 
anil  utterly  unlike  the  Tickhornes.  Moreover, 
Roger,  bom  and  educated  in  France,  spoke 
aud  wrote  French  like  a  native;  the  claimant, 
did  not  know  a  word  of  French.  Roger's  Eng- 
lish corrcsp.in  den  ei'  wa*  ni'ini  un  grammatical, 
with  traces  of  foreign  idiom;  the  claimant's 
letters  were  monuments  of  vulvar  ill  it  em  cy  ; 
yet  there  were  strange  coincidences  both  in 
spelling  and  expression. 

Over  one  hundred  persons  swore  to  the 
claimant's  identity;  they  were  drawn  from 
every  class  and  with  few  exceptions  were 
perfectly  genuine  in  their  belief,  though  the 
most  influential  mid  respectable  ofthemwere 
called  prior  to  the  claimant's  cross-examina- 
tion. It  was  not  until  Sir  John  Coleridgn, 
in  a  speech  of  unparalleled  length,  laid  bare 
the  whole  conspiracy  and  placed  the  incep- 
tion of  the  fraud  before  the  world,  that  the 
result  ceased  to  be  doubtful.  Lip  till  then 
educated  and  legal  society  had  lwen  evenly 
divided.  The  first  witness  called  for  the 
defendant  trustees  swore  to  having  tattooed 
Soger  at  Stouyhurst,  whereas  the  claimant 
had  denied  having  been  tattooed  and  his 
arm  showed  no  marks.  After  several  mem- 
bent  of  the  Tichbornc  and  Seymour  families 


they  required  no  further  evidence,  on  which 


Orton 


Ottley 


Serjeant    Ballantine    elected    to    be    non-  ]  He  is  said  to  have  afterwards  recanted,  and 
suited  (5  March  1872).  I  the  name  engraved  on  his  coffin  was  'Sir 

The  chief-justice,  Bovill, ordered  the  imme-  |  Roger  Charles   Doughty   Tichborne.'      The 


diate  arrest  of  the  claimant  for  perjury,  and 
he  was  detained  in  Newgate  until  bail  for 
10,000/.  was  forthcoming;  but  he 
brought  to  trial  until  April  1873.  Thetrial 
took  place  at  bur  before  Chief-justice  Cock- 
burn  and  Justices  ilellor  and  Lush,  Mr. 
Hawkins  leading  for  the  crown,  and  the 
claimant  being  represented  by  Edward 
Vanghan  Hyde  Kenealy  [q.  v.]  An  enor- 
mous mass  of  evidence  was  called  on  both 
aides,  but  the  better-class  witnesses,  in- 
eluding  nearly  all  Roger's  brother  officers, 
bad  forsaken  the  claimant.  The  Ortonpart 
of  the  case  was  now  for  the  first  time  gone 
into,  and  there  was  a.  vast  amount  of  cross- 
swearing,  but  the  testimony  of  Arthur's  for- 
mer sweetheart  and  this  refusal  of  Kenealy 
to  put  the  Orton  sisters  into  the  box 
fetal  to  the  claimant.  Kenealy|s  mismanage- 
ment of  the  case,  his  altercations  with  the 
bench,  and  the  fatal  policy  of  attempting 
to  establish  the  claimant's  identity  instead 
of  leaving  the  prosecution  to  prove  their 
case,  destroyed  all  chance  of  acquittal.  On 
28  Feb.  18(4,  the  188th  day  of  the  trial, 
the  jury  after  half  an  hours  deliberation 
found  that  the  claimant  was  Arthur  Orton, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years' 
pcmil  -rvitude, 

The  verdict  find  scut  nice  ['tilled  i-norni'in* 
excitement  in  the  country  among  the  half- 
educated  classes  who  had  subscribed  largely 
to  the  defence,  and  who  were  assured  that 
the  prosecution  was  the  outcome  of  a  con- 
spiracy fomented  by  the  Jesuits.  An  agita- 
tion spread  through  the  country  which  at 
one  timo  t  lire  nt.' tied  to  become  dangerous. 
Kenealy,  disbarred  for  his  flagrant  breaches 
of  ppifuiwitinal  i-tiijii!'U<>,  was  returned  to  par- 
liament in  order  to  advocate  the  claimant's 
cause,  and  on  23  April  187  i>  he  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  refer  the  conduct  of 
the  trial  and  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  to  a  royal  commission.  The  motion 
was  rejected  by  433  votes  to  1,  and  the 
agitation  gradually  subsided. 

Orton,  whose  conduct  in  prison  had  been 
exemplary,  was  released  in  1884.  All  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  caBohad  died  away,  and 
bis  efforts  to  resuscitate  it  ended  in  ridi- 
cule. He  survived  for  fourteen  yt 
dually  sinking  into  poverty,  and  ht 
obscure  lodging  in  Jlarvlebone  on  2  April 
1898. 

In  1895  he  had  published  in  the  '  People ' 
newspaper  asigned  confession  in  which  were 
described  the  inception  of  the  fraud  and  the 
means  by  which  it  was  carried  into  effect. 


us- 


possibility  of  the    claimant    having 
Roger  Tichborne  has  been  long  since  a 


.  _  _  long  since  aban- 
doned by  all  sane  persons,  but  there  are  still 
-  that  he  was  an  illegiti- 


ewno 


mate  member  of  the  Tichborne  family. 
this  theory  no  proof  has  ever  been  adduced, 
and  the  facts  elicited  at  the  two  trials  render 
the  identity  of  the  claimant  with  Arthur 
Orton  as  clear  as  a  proposition  in  Euclid. 
The  resistance  of  his  claim  cost  the  Tich- 
borne estates  90,000/.,  and  the  cost  of  the 
trial  at  bar  was  not  leas. 

[There  is  no  complete  report  of  the  eject  men  t 
action ;  the  printed  shorthand  notes  only  contain 
the  cross-examination  of  the  claimant  and  the 
speech  of  Sir  John  Coleridge;  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
ceedings are  to  be  foond  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
(late.  Thecompleteshorthandnoteeofthscrimi- 
naltrialhavebeenprinted.  See  also  the  ramming-, 
ap  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  revised  by  himself  - 
The  Trial  at  Bar  of  Sir  Roger  Tichborne,  edited 
by  Dr.  Kenealy  ;  Famons  Trials,  ed.  J.  B.  Atlay, 
1899;  Reminiscences  of  Serjeant  Ballantine;  Life 
of  Lord  Bowen,  liySir  H.  Cunningham ;  '  People ' 
for  June  ami  July  1893;  Annual  Register,  1871- 
187*  ;  and  La»  Reports,  «  App.  Ca.  229  1 

J.  B.  A. 

OTTLEY,  Sir  FRAJSdS  (1601-1649), 

royalist,  born  in  1601,  was  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Ottley  of  Pitch  ford,  Shropshire. 
The  family  claimed  to  be  a  younger  branch 
of  the  Oteleys  of  Oteley,  near  EUesmere,  but 
had  been  settled  at  Shrewsbury  in  the 
fifteenth  century  (Bcrke,  Visitation  of  Stats 
and  Arms,  2nd  ser.  i.  193;  Visitation  of 
Shropshire,  162-1,  pp.  173,  382),  and  his 
mother  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Roger  Gilford, 
M.D.  He  matriculated  from  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  on  \  Dec.  1618,  but  left  the 
university  without  a  degree,  and  in  1620 
was  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  local  affairs,  and 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  became  one 
of  the  leading  royalists  in  Shropshire ;  he 
was  knighted  on  21  Sept.  1642.  He  was 
made  governor  of  Shrewsbury,  and  on  2  Jan. 
11542-3  compelled  the  inhabitants,  under 
threats  of  death,  to  sign  a  declaration  against 

fnrliament  (Cat.  .Stair  Paper*.  Dom.  1642- 
643,  p.  437).  In  1644  he  resigned  the 
governorship,  possibly  iu  resentment  at  Prince 
Rupert's  harsh  dealing  with  the  townspeople 
(Owen  and  Blakewat,  Hist,  of  Shrtasoury, 
ii,  44/i),  and  was  nominated  by  the  royalists 
as  sheri  ff  of  Shropshire,  Thomas  MytUm  fa.  t.] 
being  the  parliamentary  and  officially  re- 
cognised tenant  of  the  post  (List  of  Sherift, 
1698,  p.  120).    Ottley  was  therefore  not  in 


.  : 
16U-&    11'.  ,.<int  in  ii«-d  to  fight  on  the  loyalist 

r.nl   U\r  .;, 

llrrrft.ni-h  .  ,    I  2-  i.lniUu.'- 

■  the  parliamentarians  at  Bridge- 

north  on   98  April   1646.      The  conditions 

were    that    he  was  to  U;    allowed  to  go  to 

:.  tad  bi  llie  end  of  two  mouths  to 

h*ciBhniri.i  in   Cat,  State 

Paper;  How..  16*6-7,  pp.  422-8).    He  chose 
16  Jane  following  peti- 
tion*.! to  !»■  allowed  to  compound  for  hia 
If  in  line  was  eventually  fixed 
M  1.21KV.  on  26  June   164*,  lint  Ottley  died 
...   He  married 
. 
mi.'  Edward*,  sheriff  of  Shropshire  in 
.J,  and  by  her  bad,  besides  other  issue,  a 
ntleman  of  the 
privy  chamber  to  Charles  [I.Hi:i 

n  m  parliament  from  1861  till  his 
death  on  10  Aug.  1670.  The  family  died 
out  **r!y  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
I*itchford  pniaind  to  <  Iharie*  '  lecil  Oope  Jen- 


l.iii-.i.n,   third    and    lost,    earl   of    ! 

■i  ' , 

Ottley  careful  lypreser\  -ad  t  he  pa  Tiers  which 
passed  through  his   hands,  and  U»j  are  of 
"niportaneo  for  the  history  of  the  orril 


Hilton/,  iv.4r.rji.init  made  little  ate  oftheaa. 

They  were,  however,  utilised  by  Owen  and 
Itlakoway  in  their  '  History  of  Shrewsbury 
(i.  415  44),  and  have  recently  been  printed 
in  M'ollectauoaTopogrnphicaet Genealogical 
v.  291-804,  vi.  21-37,  vii.  S4-1  ]U  and  303- 
319. 

[Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom. ;  Cal.  Oimm.  fur 
Compounding,  pp.  133),  1511,  mil,  1817; 
Owen  and  ISlakeway'a  Hist.  Shrewsbuir ;  Blake- 
wny'n  Slii-riffs  of  Mhropshir";  Vi 
Shropshire,  1088  (Harieian  Soe.) ;  Le  Neve's 
Pedigrees  of  Knights,  p.  79;  Cull  net  iinea  Top. 
et  Gen.  Vols,  v.  vi.  and  vii. ;  Burke's  Visitation 
of  Sent* and  Arms;  Webb's  Civil  Vlt  in  Here- 
fordshire; Foster's  Alumni  Oxoti.  ISmi-lTU  i 
Note*  and  Queries,  2nd  ser.  iv.  33!,  358,  4<IB, 
8tb  ser.  riii.  387.]  A.  F.  P. 


PAGET,SirAI'GI  STi'S  BERKELEY 

86),  diplomatist,  the  fourth  son  of 

Sir  Arthur  Paget  [tj.  v.],  who  was  second 

be  first  earl  of  1'xbridge,  and  a  I 
brother  of  Henry  William  Paget,  first  mar- 
quis of  Anglesey  ft),  v.]  and  of  Sir  Edward 
Paget  [q.  v.],  was  born  on  lft  April  1823. 
He  wu  privately  educated,  and  iu  1840  In; 
i  service  of  the  crown  as  clerk 
in  the  secretary's  department  of  the  general 
post  office.  He  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
■.■■■.  and  again  on  21  Aug.  1*41  to 
the  foreign  office. 

Paget  then  decided  to  enter  the  diplomatic 

service,  and   on   2   Dec.  1843  obtained   an 

n1  .is  temjiorarr  attache  at  Madrid, 

On  6  Feb. 

■  ■  appointed  prtcis  writer  to  the 
foreign   secretary,   Lord   A!>erdeen,  bat  on 

■  use  second  paid  attache  to  the 
,  basay  nt    Paris.     Here   he   wit- 

nmp    ifetat    of    1848,    and    the 
nent    of    the    second   empire ;    on 
'.  1861    In'  lnr;iiT>e  first   paid   attach/', 
be  was  promoted  to  be 
■    nt   Athens  at  a  time  | 
lutions  with  Greece  were 
in  abeyance,  so  that  his  position 
..  peeulinr  olid   required   much   fact.      On 
it  and  acted 
1  I*,'  l-'.-b.  1863, returned 


to  England  on  leave  of  alieence  on  27  May 
1853,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Hague  as 
secretary  of  legation  on  14  Jan.  1864.  Here 
he  acted  as,  charge  d'aflairej  from  7  May  to 
21  t),.|.  18o5,  and  ngain  from  3  July  to 
24  Aug.  l85t:i.  Hi'  was  transferred  to  Lislion 
on  18  Feb.  1857,  and  acted  as  charge 
d'afl'aires  from  9  July  1857  to  14  Jan.  1658, 
On  1  April  1858  lie  was.  sent  to  Berlin  and 
acted  as  charge  d'affaires  from  17  June  to 
20  Nov.  1858.  On  13  Dee.  1858  he  was 
appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Saxony,  On 
6  June  1859  he  was  gazetted  to  the  post  of 
mini  ■iter  m  iln-  fmirt  o(  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, but  on  6  July  this  appointment  was 
cancelled  in  favour  of  that  to  Denmark. 

As  minister  nt  Copenhagen  Paget  saw  the 
accession  of  Christian  IX  at  the  close  of 
1863,  and  had  to  play  a  leading  part  In  re- 

fard  to  the  Schleswig-IIolstein  difficulty  in 
864;  nor  was  his  position  much  less  difficult 
when  in  18W)  Prussia  meditated  war  against 
Austria.  On  9  June  1866  he  waa  sent  to 
Portugal  as  envoy  extraordinary.  Appointed 
on  6  July  1867  to  Italy  as  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Victor  Emmanuel,  he  represented  Great 
Britain  in  Italy  during  one  of  the  most, 
critical  periods  of  Italian  history;  hesawthe 
.'iitrv  ill  the  Italian   troops  into  Rome  und 
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the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  national  life. 
It  is  admitted  that  in  this  trying  period  his 
tact  was  conspicuous.  He  remained  in  Italy 
for  a  long  time,  becoming  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary on  24  March  1§76.  On  12  Sept. 
1883  he  relinquished  this  post  and,  after  a 
short  period  of  leave,  became  ambassador  at 
Vienna  on  1  Jan.  1884.  From  that  post  he 
retired  on  1  July  1893.  He  devoted  much 
of  the  leisure  which  now  came  to  him  to  the 
preparation  of  his  father's  memoirs.  These 
he  published  in  1895  under  the  title  of  'The 
Paget  Papers.') 

He  died  at  Hatfield  suddenly,  at  the  close 
of  a  short  visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
on  11  July  1896.  He  is  buried  at  Tarde- 
bigg,  Bromsgrove,  near  the  seat  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Lord  Windsor. 

Paget's  upright  and  manly  character  was 
much  valued  by  the  sovereigns  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal ;  his  influence  was  rather 
that  of  the  English  gentleman  than  of  the 
astute  diplomatist.  He  was  created  C.B.  on 
10  Feb.  and  K.C.B.  on  16  March  1863,  a 
privy  councillor  in  1876,  and  G.C.B.  in  1883. 

Paget  married,  on  20  Oct.  1860,  the 
Countess  Walpurga  Ehrengarde  Helena  de 
Hohenthal,  maid  of  honour  to  the  princess 
royal  of  Prussia,  and  left  three  children — 
one  son  in  the  army,  another  in  the  diplo- 
matic service ;  his  daughter  married  the 
present  Lord  Windsor. 

[Foreign  Office  List,  1895;  Annual  Register, 
1896;  Times,  13  July  and  17  July  1896.] 

p      A       II 

PAGET,  Sir  JAMES  (1814-1899),  sur- 

feon,  born  at  Great  Yarmouth  on  1 1  Jan. 
814,  was  the  eighth  of  the  seventeen 
children  of  Samuel  Paget  and  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth, his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tolver  of 
Chester.  Sir  George  Paget  [q.  v.]  was  an 
elder  brother.  The  father  was  a  brewer  and 
shipowner,  who  served  the  office  of  mayor  of 
Great  Yarmouth  in  1817.  Jamf»8  was  edu- 
cated at  Yarmouth  at  a  private  school,  and 
was  apprenticed  in  1830  to  Charles  Costerton, 
a  St.  Bartholomew  s  man,  in  practice  as  a 
surgeon  at  Yarmouth.  He  found  time  dur- 
ing his  apprenticeship  to  write  and  publish 
jointly  with  one  of  his  brothers  a  book  on  the 
natural  history  of  Great  Yarmouth.  Paget 
came  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1834  to 
enter  as  a  student  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospital,  and  in  February  1835,  while  he  was 
working  in  the  dissecting-room,  he  called 
the  attention  of  his  teachers  to  some  little 
white  specks  in  the  muscles  of  one  of  the 
subjects.  He  borrowed  a  microscope,  showed 
that  the  specks  were  cysts  containing  worms, 
and  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the 
Abernethian  Society  on  6  Feb.  1835.    His 


observations  were  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Professor  (Sir)  Richard  Owen  [q.  v.],  and  the 
parasite  has  been  well  known  ever  since 
under  the  name  Trichina  spiralis.  In  1835- 
1836  Paget  filled  the  post  of  clinical  clerk 
under  Dr.  Peter  Mere  Latham  (1789-1875) 
[q.  v.],  because  he  was  unable  to  afford  the 
fee  demanded  by  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital 
for  tta  office  of  dresser.  He  was  admitted  a 
menroer  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  on  13  May  1836,  and,  after  a  short 
visit  to  Paris,  he  settled  in  London,  and 
supported  himself  by  teaching  and  writing. 
He  was  sub-editor  of  the  *  Medical  Gazette' 
from  1837  to  1842,  and  in  1841  he  was 
elected  surgeon  to  the  Finsbury  dispensary. 
At  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Paget  was 
appointed  curator  of  the  museum  in  succes- 
sion to  W.  J.  Bayntin  in  1837,  and  in  1839  he 
was  chosen  demonstrator  of  morbid  anatomy, 
in  which  position  he  proved  himself  so  good 
a  teacher  that  on  30  May  1843  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lecturer  on  general  anatomy  and 
physiology.  On  10  Aug.  1843  he  was  elected 
warden  of  the  college  for  students,  then 
first  established  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, a  post  he  resigned  in  October  1851.  In 

1846  he  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the  anato- 
mical museum  of  the  hospital,  and  on  24  Feb. 

1847  he  was  chosen  an  assistant  surgeon 
after  a  severe  contest,  the  opposition  being 
based  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  never 
served  the  office  of  dresser  or  house-surgeon, 
posts  which  had  been  considered  hitherto 
essential  qualifications  in  every  candidate  for 
the  surgical  staff.  He  lectured  on  physio- 
logy in  the  medical  school  from  1859  to  1861, 
was  promoted  full  surgeon  in  July  1861,  held 
the  lectureship  on  surgery  from  1865  to  1869, 
resigned  the  office  of  surgeon  in  May  1871, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  a  consulting 
surgeon  to  the  hospital. 

At  the  lloyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
land Paget  was  admitted  one  of  the  first 
fellows,  when  that  order  was  established  in 
1843,  and  he  prepared  the  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  the  pathological  specimens  con- 
tained in  the  Hunterian  Museum,  which 
appeared  at  intervals  between  1846  and  1849. 
lie  was  Arris  and  Gale  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  from  1847  to  1852,  a  member  of 
the  council  from  1865  to  1889,  a  vice-presi- 
dent in  1873  and  1874,  chairman  of  the 
midwifery  board  in  1874,  president  in  1875, 
representative  of  the  college  at  the  General 
Medical  Council  from  1876to  1881,  Hunterian 
orator  in  1877,  the  first  Bradshaw  lecturer 
'  on  some  new  and  rare  diseases '  in  1882,  and 
the  first  Morton  lecturer  on  cancer  and  can- 
cerous diseases  in  1887. 

As  early  as  1858,  and  while  he  was  still 


«nly  no   »■■■'■  St.   Bartholo- 

mew'a  11  aspit.nl,  I'.L-ii  waa  appointed  aurgeon- 
extranrdinary  to  the  queen,  lie  attended 
JwwJn,  when  princess  of  Wales, 
during  a  long  surgienl  illness,  rmd  was  mink 
mnuH  King  Edward  VII,  when  princt 
K  to  1877  he  held  th. 
post  of  itrietnMnigeon-extraordinary,  anc 

i  teaae  ■erje&nt-atirge • 

-.-.  the  deut.li  of  S.r  Willii 


Fer- 
i  .]     He  wu  created  i 

Paget  wu  president  of  toe  three  chief 
medical  ar  nifties   in   London!   he   filled   the 
Society  in   1*8U,  of  t!ie 
Itctl   and   Chirurgical  Society  in 
.  ■  [  the  Pathological  80 
(87.     He  was  appointed  a  member 
■   tteofthe  university  of  London  in 
■  11  [lie  death  of  Sir  George  ,'e^sel 
■ 
liveraity,  a   post  he  retained  until 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Inter- 
Uedicineal  the  meeting 
L  indon   in   1881.     tie  nu  elected 
I' '.K.s.  iii  1861,  and  among  many  other  dis- 
I  i-   held   the    honorary  degrees  of 
(Oxford),     LL.II.      (I 
?.    < Edinburgh    and    Ireland),  nnd 
'.  (DohUo,  Bonn,  and  Wiirzburg). 
r  James  Paget  died  at  hu  house,  6  Park 
»We«t,Regent,aPark,on30Dec.  1*9H, 
-  bnried  at  Finchley  cemetery,  after 
at  in  Waatmuiater  Abbey. 
Calient   likeness  of  Paget  in 
e  great  hall  at  Si.  Bartholomew's  Hoapital. 
■-.[ii-rt.rdvngtli  in  oils  by  (Sir) 
I .  K,  Millats,  I!  A.,  jhiiiiit .■:!   In-  ..ul,.,'n|ii  ion 
\  Imsi,  by  Sip  J.  Edgar  Boehm, 
.  B.A.,  rtandi  in   the  Royal  College  of 
eons  of  England;  and  there  ia  n  replica 
le  museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, dated  1887. 

He   married,  in   1844,  Lydia,  daughter  of 

:  !■  nrv  North,  domestic  chaplain  to 

of  Kent,  and  by  her  had  four  sons 

i  he  second  son  becoming 

Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

nnd  bishop  i>f  Oxford,  and  the  third  son  the 

vicsr  of  St.  Pmicma,  London.     Ladv  Paget 

Paget  was  a  surgeon  who  advanced  his 
v.  mg  how  patlmlrigy  might  be  ap- 

E  ■--fully  to  elucidate  clinical  pro- 

■ii  as  yet.  there  was  no  science  of 
ifora  be  fairly 
aa  one  of  the  links  connecting 

1   surgery   with   the  developments 

l   place   during   the   last 

to  a  recognition 

■['nanisms  in  the 


f reduction  of  disease.  The  position  which 
'aget  occupied  as  a  teacher  in  a  large  medi- 
cal school,  ilia  persuasive  eloouein.i'.  and  the 
classical  English  of  his  writings,  gave  him 
great  authority  among  his  content  i"">rnriea, 
and  enabled  him  to  exercise  a  moon  wider 
influence  than  would  bare  been  expected 
from  his  modest  demeanour  and  somewhat 
retiring  disposition.  He  wan  ftm/r  yrincepr 
as  a  teacher,  not  by  reason  of  Ids  originality, 
but  because  he  was  able  to  grasp  the 
principle  and  clothe  it  briefly  and  clearly  in 
exquisite  language.  Scrupulously  honest,  and 
fair-minded  he  acquired  one  of  the  chief 
surgical  practices  in  London.  During  the 
busiest  period  of  his  life  he  was  invariably 

Eunctual,  and  was  never  outwardly  in  a 
urrv.  He  had  strong  Trillions  convictions, 
which  appear  in  many  passages  of  his  writ- 
ings, mid  hi'  was  nkviivs  eiirel'iil  in  llie  re- 
ligious observances  of  the  church  of   Eng- 

Paget'a  works  are:  1,  'A  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Pathohigi.-iil  Specimens 
contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  Id  mil  I'nl- 
legeof  Surgeons  oi'Enclund,'  Ito  (vol.  i.  1*41  i, 
vol.  ii.  1847,  vol.  iii.  1*4*.  vols.  iv.  and  v. 
1849).  A  second  edition  of  the  '  Catalogue  ' 
was  published  between  1882  nnd  1885,  edited 
by  Sir  James  Paget,  with  the  assistance  of 
f,  F,  Goodhart,  K.D.,  nnd  A.  H.  G.  Doran, 
F.R.C.S.  2.  'A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  Anatomical  .Museum  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital;'  new  edit.  vol.  i.  1847, 
rot  it  L862.  These  two  catalogues  laid  the 
foundation  of  Paget's  reputation.  They  made 
him  a  pathologist,  trained  him  to  be"  an  ac- 
curate observer,  and  taught  him  to  write 
terse  English.  3,  '  Lectures  on  Surgical 
Pathologv,'  London.  185;i,  J  vols.  8vo ;  re- 
vised^nd"  edited  bv  (Sir')  William  Turner, 
London,  1863,  8vo;  3rd  edit.  1870;  4th 
edit.  1878.  These  volumes  contain,  with 
Omissions  and  additions,  the  six  courses  of 
lectures  (IS  17-ol1)  delivered  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  onder  the 
Arris  and  Gale  bequests.  They  were  the 
direct  outcome  of  Paget's  work  in  the  Hun- 
terian  museum,  and  their  publication  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  study  of  pathologv, 
which  had  been  flagging  for  some  time  be- 
fore their  appearance.  4.  'Clinical  Lectures 
and  Essays,  ed.  Howard  Marsh,  London, 
1875,  8vo ;  translated  into  French,  Paris, 
1877,  8vo.  fi.  'Studies  of  Old  Case  Books,' 
London,  1891,  Svu.  Paget  also  communi- 
cated many  papers  to  the  various  medical 
societies  and  journals.  He  wrote  the  Uvea 
of  eminent  surgeons  and  physicians  in  the 
biographical  division  of  Knight's  "Penny 
Cyclopaedia '  (London,  1833—44) ;  he  assisted 
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Dr.  William  Senhouse  Kirkes  [q.  v.  Suppi.] 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  'Handbook  of 
Physiology '  (London,  1848,  8vo ;  15th  edit. 
1889);  and  he  wrote  an  interesting  intro- 
duction to  South'8  '  Memorials  of  the  Craft 
of  Surgery  in  England '  (London,  1886). 

[Personal  knowledge ;  Times*  1  Jan.  1900,  p. 
4;  British  Medical  Journal,  1900,  i.  49  ;  Lancet, 
1900,  i.  62 ;  St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Journal, 
1900,  vii.  60;  additional  information  kindly 
given  by  Stephen  Paget,  esq.,  F.R.C.8.  Eng.] 

D'A.  P. 

PAGET,  JOHN  (1811-1898),  police 
magistrate  and  author,  was  the  second  son 
of  Thomas  Paget  of  Humberstone,  Leicester- 
shire, where  he  was  born  on  14  May  1811. 
His  father  was  a  banker  in  Leicester,  and 
head  of  the  Huguenot  family  descended 
from  Valerian  Paget  who  fled  to  England 
after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
(Smiles,  The  Huguenots,  p.  517).  The  boy 
was  entirely  educated  at  nome.  For  some 
years  he  was  assistant  in  his  father's  bank. 
He  entered  the  Middle  Temple  on  16  Oct. 
1835,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on  2  Nov. 
1838.  In  1842  he  published  the  *  Income 
Tax  Act/  with  an  introduction;  and  in 
1854  a  '  Report  of  Dr.  RadcliftVs  Judg- 
ment in  the  Consistorial  Court  of  Dublin/ 
with  '  observations  on  the  practice  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.'  From  1850  till  1855 
he  was  secretary  first  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Truro  and  secondly  to  Lord  Chancellor  Cran- 
worth,  and  in  1864  he  was  appointed  a 
magistrate  at  the  Thames  police  court ;  he 
was  transferred  from  it  to  the  Hammersmith 
and  Wandsworth  courts,  and  on  their  separa- 
tion he  presided  over  the  court  at  West 
London  till  his  resignation  in  1889. 

Paget  devoted  his  leisure  to  literary  pur- 
suits. He  was  a  contributor  to  '  Black- 
wood's Magazine*  between  1860  and  1888. 
His  papers  adversely  criticising  Macau  lay's 
views  of  Marlborough,  the  massacre  of  Glen- 
coe,  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  Claverhouse, 
and  WTilliam  Penn  were  reprinted  in  1861 
with  the  title  of '  The  New  Examen/  Other 
articles,  entitled  '  Vindication/  and  dealing 
with  Nelson,  Lady  Hamilton,  the  Wigtown 
martyrs,  and  Lord' Byron; '  Judicial  Puzzles/ 
dealing  with  Elizabeth  Canning,  the  Camp- 
den  Wonder,  the  Annesley  case,  Eliza  Fen- 
ning,  and  Spencer  Cowper's  case ;  and 
'  Essays  on  Art/  dealing  with  the  elements 
of  drawing,  Rubens  and  Ruskin,  George 
Cruiksbank  and  John  Leech,  were  included 
in  a  volume  and  called  'Paradoxes  and 
Puzzles :  Historical,  Judicial,  and  Literary/ 
which  appeared  in  1874. 

Paget  was  also  a  skilful  draughtsman,  and 
his  illustrations  to  '  Bits  and  Bearing-reins ' 


(1875),  by  Edward  Fordham  Flower  [q.v.l 
largely  helped  to  make  the  reader  understand 
the  cruelty  caused  to  hones  by  the  method 
of  harnessing  against  which  Flower  protested. 
In  early  days  Paget  was  an  ardent  whig, 
and  enrolled  himself  among  those  who  were 
prepared  to  fight  for  the  Reform  BilL  He 
joined  the  Reform  Club  when  it  was  founded 
m  1836,  and  was  a  member  of  the  library 
committee  there  for  twenty-four  years,  being 
chairman  of  it  from  1861  to  1865.  On 
1  March  1839  he  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Rathbone  of  Greenbank, 
Liverpool.  He  died  on  28  May  1888  at 
28  Boitons,  London,  leaving  a  widow  and 
two  daughters. 

[Private  information ;  Foster's  Men  at  the  Bar, 
p.  349 ;  Paget's  Works  in  Brit.  Mas.  Libr.] 

F.  R. 

PALGRAVE,  FRANCIS  TURNER 
(1824-1897),  poet  and  critic,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  [q.  v.],  the  historian 
and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Great  Yar- 
mouth, in  the  house  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Dawson  Turner[q.  y/J,a  banker  of  that 
town,  on  28  Sept.  1824.  His  childhood  was 
spent  partly  there,  but  chiefly  in  his  father's 
suburban  residence  at  Hampstead.  He  grew 
up,  in  both  houses,  amid  an  atmosphere  of 
high  artistic  culture  and  strenuous  thought. 
He  was  familiar  from  infancy  with  col- 
lections of  books,  pictures,  and  engravings, 
and  when  he  first  visited  Italy  with  his 
parents  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  already 
capable  of  appreciating,  and  being  pro- 
foundly influenced  by,  what  he  saw  there 
both  in  art  and  nature.  This  gravity  and 
sensibility  beyond  his  years  was  further  rein- 
forced by  the  fervid  anglo-catholicism  of 
his  family.  His  earlier  education  was  at 
home;  he  was  afterwards  (1838-43)  a  day 
boy  at  Charterhouse,  from  which  in  1842 
he  gained  a  scholarship  at  Bailiol  College, 
Oxford,  and  went  into  residence  there  in 
1843.  There  he  joined  the  brilliant  circle 
which  included  Arnold,  Clough,  Doyle, 
Sellar,  and  Shairp,  and  which  has  been 
commemorated  by  the  last-named  of  these  in 
the  posthumous  volume  of  poems  entitled 
'Glen  Desseray/  prefaced  and  edited  by 
Palgrave  himself  forty  years  later.  He  took 
a  first  class  in  classics  in  1847,  having 
already,  some  months  previously,  been  elected 
a  fellow  of  Exeter  College ;  he  did  not  gra- 
duate until  1856,  when  he  took  both  his  B.A. 
and  M.A. 

Early  in  1 846  Palgrave  had  been  engaged 
for  some  months  as  assistant  private  secre- 
tary to  W.  E.  Gladstone,  then  secretary  of 
state  for  war  and  the  colonies.  Soon  after 
completing  his  probationary  year  at  Exeter 


he  returned  to  the  [lubtif  sen-ice  by  accept  • 
ing  an  appoint  mi- ut  under  t  lis  education  de- 
'a  which  the  rest  of  his  active  life 
1  ran  1850  to  IBM  he  was  vice- 
inder  Dr.  Teraide,  the  present 
•hbiikop  nf  Canterbury,  of  Knell. -r  Hull,  a 
t  (raining  college  for  elementary 
era  at  Twickenham.  Tennyson  was 
ng  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
acquaintance  begun  in  1849  between  the 
two  grew  into  a  warm  and  lasting  friend- 
18641  Palgrave  returned  to  Lon- 
don on  the  discontinuance  of  tli»  training 
college,  and  served  in  Whitehall,  first  as 
miner  and  afterwards  as  assistant  secre- 

Br  of  (he  education  department,  till   his 
mnml  in  1884.     In  18.54  lie  had  puh- 
tl  '  Idyls  and  Songs,'  a  small  volume  of 
i*  which  has  not  achieved  permanence. 
s  waa  for  several  years  art  critic  to  the 
'  Sat[irdn>    lie  view,'  and  contributed  a  large 
number  of  reviews  and  critical  essays  denl- 
Engtrith  art  and  literature  to  the  'Quarterly 
.  I  other  periodicals. 

Much  of  toe  inner  history  and  not  u  little 
also  of  the  outward  incident  of  his  life  up 
■in-  i-  recorded  in  the  remarkable 
iMiidied  In-  him  pseud  nnymously 
in  1858,  under  the  title  of  'The  Passionate 
Pilgrim.'  the  Diehtuni)  und  ll'nhrheit  of  a 
highly  cult  iir-iiiuidili-licit'li-ensilivemiiid. 

The  work  is  now  little  known,  but  is  notable 
iigled  breadth  and  subtlety  of  its 
■.■■-.  and  is  only  marred  by  n  slight 
.    no  of  quotation.    This  was,  how- 
ever i  jnd  the  same  may  be  said  of  much  of 
his  later  writing),  no  ostentation  of  learning, 
but  the  natural  overflow  of  unusual  know- 
I  a  power  of  critical  appreciation 
which    wa*    in    excess   of   his   own   creative 
'i   often  elsewhere,  the 
imaginative  precocity  fostered  in  him  by  his 
.imditins  had  tn  he  paid  for  by  a 
certain  lack  of  sustained  force  in  his  mature 


mis  of  the  '  Golden  Treasury'  were  now 
i-d.     It  was  published   m   1831, 
and   obtained   an   immediate   and   decisive 
hich  has.  continued  for 

■[■rise   was   one   often    attempted 

nee  ;  but  it  at 

once   blotted   out   all   its  predecessors,  and 

i    primacy  among  the   largo   and 

■ 

wards  which  it  In-  . 

ill  anthologies, 
■ 

ted  and  met  by 


Palgrave  himself.  Hut  it  remains  one  of 
those  rare  instances  in  which  critical  work 
has  a  substantive  imaginative  value,  mid 
entitles  its  author  to  rank  among  creative 

In  186:2  Palgrave  was  employed  in  the 
revision  of  the  official  catalogue  of  the  fine 
art   department  of   the  exhibition   of   that 

J  ear,  and  the  compilation  of  a  descriptive 
andbook  to  the  art  collections  there,  and 
also  wrote  a  memoir  of  Clough,  who  had 
died  the  autumn  before.  In  1866  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  '  Essays  on  Art,'  and  a 
critical  biography  of  Scott  pMBxed  to  1  ool- 
lected  edition  of  his  poems.  Among  other 
productions  of  this  period  were  an  edition 
of  'Shakespeare's  Poems'  {1866),  a  volume 
of  Hymns  (l*l>7),  another  of  'Stories  for 
Children'  1 18o*  I,  and.  me  of'  I.vrical  Poems' 
(1871).  '  The  Children's  Treasury  of  Eng- 
lish  Song,'  a  companion  volume  for  children 
to  the  'Golden  Treasury,' and  the  result,  like 
it,  of  many  years  of  thought  nnd  selection, 
appeared  in  1875.  The  other  anthologies 
made  by  him  may  be  mentioned  here  together: 
'Chrvsomela,"  a  volume  of  selections  from 
Herrick  (1877),  'Tennyson's  Select  Lyrics* 
(1**5),  and  the  'Treasury  of  Sacred  Song' 
(1889).  A  second  series  of  the  'Gohfcn 
Treasury,'  the  response  to  many  appeals  fo 
inclusion  of  later  poets,  was  published  ,,nl 
in  the  year  before  his  death.  In  it  the  se- 
liiiinn  niiide  failed  to  give  general  satis- 
faction ;  and  indeed  tile  judgments  in  poetry 
of  n  man  of  seventy  are  likely  to  have  lost 
much  and  gained  little  in  the  years  of  de- 
clining life.  Ry  that  time  too  the  way  ha 
had  opened  thirty-Eve  years  before  was 
thronged  with  followers, and  the  new  volume 
took  a  place  only  as  one  among  the  crowd. 
Two  more  volumes  of  original  points,  the 
'Visionsol'Kiighiud'l  1**1  mild  '  Aiin-unpln*' 
(169^),  complete  the  list  of  his  own  contri- 
butions to  hnglish  poetry. 

In  1**1  1'ulgraie  re-igued  his  assistant 
secretaryship  in  'he  idi.icutioii  department. 
The  remainderofhis  life  was  divided  between 
I.mihIoii  and  the  country  bouse  at  Lyme 
Regis  which  he  had  bought  in  1*7:1,  with 
almost  annual  visits  to  Italy.  In  l>7*  h.- 
bad  been  made  an  honorary  LL.D.  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  In  1886  he  was  elected 
to  the  professorship  of  poetry  at  Oxford, 
vacated  by  the  death  of  John  QompheQ 
fihairp  [<}.  v.]  He  bad  already  declined  to 
he  put  in  nomination  for  that  chair  m  1887 
as  Arnold's  successor,  and  hud  actually  been 
a  candidate  in  1877,  but  had  withdrawn 
then  in  Shairp's  favour.  He  hdd  the  chair 
for  two  quinquennial  terms  I  l.S*5-t<5).  It. 
ia  singular  that  during  nearly  forty  years  its 


oil, 
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successive  occupants  from  Arnold  to  Pal- 
grave  were  all  contemporaries,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  same  group  of  Bailiol  scholars. 

A  volume  of  his  Oxford  lectures,  '  Land- 
scape in  Poetry'  (1897),  collected  and  re- 
vised by  him  after  he  vacated  the  chair,  was 
Palgrave's  last  published  work.  His  health 
had  been  for  some  years  failing,  and  he  died 
after  a  brief  illness  on  24  Oct.  1897.  He 
had  married,  in  December  1862,  Cecil,  daugh- 
ter of  J.  Milnes  Gaskell,  M.P.,  who  prede- 
ceased him  on  27  March  1890,  and  left  sur- 
viving him  a  son  and  four  daughters. 

Palgrave  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
distinction  and  influence  consist  less  in  crea- 
tive power  than  in  that  appreciation  of  the 
best  things  which  is  the  highest  kind  of 
criticism,  and  in  the  habit  of  living,  in  all 
matters  of  both  art  and  life,  at  the  highest 
standard.  This  quality,  which  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  classical  spirit,  he  possessed  to 
a  degree  always  rare,  and  perhaps  more  rare 
than  ever  in  the  present  age.  Beyond  this, 
but  not  unconnected  with  it,  were  qualities 
which  only  survive  in  the  memory  of  his 
friends — childlike  transparency  of  character, 
affectionateness,  and  quick  human  sympathy. 

[Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  by  G.  F.  Palgrave, 
1899  (a  Memoir  by  his  daughter);  Boase's 
Keg.  Coll.  Exon.  (Oxford  Hist.  Soc.) ;  personal 
knowledge.]  J.  W.  M. 

PALMER,  ARTHUR  (1841-1897), 
classical  scholar  and  critic,  born  at  Gwelph, 
Ontario,  Canada,  on  14  Sept.  1841,  was  the 
sixth  child  of  the  Ven.  Arthur  Palmer, 
archdeacon  of  Toronto,  by  his  first  wife, 
Hester  Madeline  Crawford.  He  was  edu- 
cated, first  by  his  father,  then  at  the  gram- 
mar school,  Gwelph,  under  the  Rev.  Edward 
Stewart.  After  about  four  years  at  the 
grammar  school,  he  left  it  in  1856.  In  1857 
he  went  to  Cheltenham,  where  he  remained 
less  than  a  year,  having  had,  as  he  used  to 
6ay,  'just  a  sweet  taste  of  English  public 
school  life.'  The  head-master  at  the  time 
was  Arthur  Dobson.  He  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1859,  obtained  a  uni- 
versity scholarship  in  1861,  and  in  18(53  he 
graduated  with  senior  moderatorship  and 
gold  medal  in  classics,  as  well  as  a  junior 
moderatorship  and  silver  medal  in  experi- 
mental and  natural  science.  In  1867  he  was 
elected  a  fellow,  and  in  1 880  succeeded  Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell  in  the  chair  of  Latin.  In  1888 
he  succeeded  Judge  Webb  as  public  orator. 
He  was  M.A.  (1867)  and  Litt.D.  of  his  own 
university,  and  honorary  LL.D.  of  Glasgow 
(1890)  and  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  (1894).  From 
1867  to  1880  he  was  a  college  tutor,  and  as 
such  exercised  a  marked  influence  of  the 
best  kind  on  a  large  number  of  pupils,  all 


of  whom  remember  him  with  esteem  and 
affection,  many  of  them  having  received  from 
him  substantial  help  in  after  life.  His  con- 
tributions to  classical  scholarship  were  mainly 
emendations  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  texts, 
an  art  in  which  he  may  be  fairly  said  to 
occupy  a  foremost  place  among  modern  scho- 
lars. He  was  most  successful  in  his  cor- 
rections of  the  text  of  Plautus,  Catullus, 
Propertius,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  and  he  has 
made  many  convincing  conjectures  in  Aris- 
tophanes, while  he  aided  largely  in  consti- 
tuting the  text  of  the  editio  princeps  of 
Bacchylides  (1897),  and  made  many  excel- 
lent suggestions  in  the  first  edition  of  He- 
rondas  (1891).  Specimens  of  some  of  his 
cleverest  and  most  convincing  emendations 
will  be  found  in  an  obituary  notice  in  '  Her- 
mathena,'  No.  xxiv.  1898. 

Palmer  had  special  qualifications  for  the 
emendatiou  of  poetry.  His  memory  was 
stored  with  all  that  is  finest  in  poetry, 
ancient  and  modern,  his  taste  and  ear  were 
perfect,  and  his  feeling  for  style  singularly 
fine  and  just.  His  versions  in  'Kottabos' 
and  '  Dublin  Translations,*  few  but  choice, 
exhibit  his  skill  in  reproducing  the  idiom 
and  spirit  of  Latin  poetry. 

In  youth  his  personal  appearance  was  very 
attractive.  He  was  a  fair  cricketer,  and  for 
some  seasons  he  successfully  captained  a 
team  of  old  university  cricketers  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Stoics.  He  was  a  good 
racket-player  and  golfer.  As  a  conversa- 
tionalist he  was  delightful,  and  he  greatly 
enjoyed  society  until  failing  health  forced 
him  largely  to  forego  it.  Ilis  health  till 
middle  age  was  excellent,  but  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  much 
from  disease  of  the  bladder,  and  died  of  a 
cancerous  growth  in  the  region  of  that  organ 
on  14  Dec.  1897. 

On  4  Oct.  1879  he  married  Miss  Frances 
Greene  of  Clevedon.  By  her  he  had  two 
sons:  Arthur,  born  on  13  May  1881,  and 
Uther,  born  on  20  April  1892. 

His  published  works  are:  1.  'Heroides* 
of  Ovia,  1874:  new  edit,  (revised  and  en- 
larged, with  the  transl.  of  Planudes),  1898, 
Clarendon  Press  Ser.  2.  '  Elegies '  of  Pro- 
pertius, 1880.  3. '  Satires '  of  Horace,  Lon- 
don, 1883,  8vo  ;  5th  edit.  1893.  4.  *  Amphi- 
truo'  of  Plautus,  1888.  5.  '  Records  of  the 
Tercentenary  Festival  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity,' 189*2.  6.  •  Catullus'  in  Macmillan's 
Parnassus  Series,  1896.  Palmer  also  contri- 
buted articles,  chiefly  critical,  to  '  Herma- 
thena,'  the  *  Journal  of  Philology,' '  Classical 
Review,'  and  other  periodicals. 

[Personal  knowledge ;  private  information.] 

R.  Y.  T. 
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PALMEK,  Sib  AHTHl  11   HCNTDU 
mi  il    politician,     born    at 
Armagh  on  38 Dec,  I8l»,  n u  tin-  elder  son  of 
Lieutenant  Arthur  Palmer,  U.N.  (A  SO  April 
■..!■■  I-Lnnly  ( 1  71"  1  - 1  SL'li  I, 
daughter  of  Robert    Hunter  of  Dublin  and 
iek,   11'   was  educated  at  Youghal 
graiuiuar  m-hoo),  emigrated  to  New  South 
far  twenty-three  years 
wannaaocinted  with  11-nry  Danger's  stations, 
of    which    he    ultimately    became    general 
manager.      In  [868  Palmer  waa  returned  to 
embty  nt'  Queensland  for 
. . i  i»,  and  in  August   1867  became 
— eretary  and  secretary  for  public 
works   in    the   government   of  Sir    llobert 
Ramsey  Mackenzie.     In  September  he  took 
thfl   additional  portfolio    of   eeeretary   for 
lands,  and  tn  November  18"  18  be  retired  with 
his  colleagues.      In  May  1870  he  formed  an 
administration  in  which  ho  was  premier  and 
■eretary,  and  in  1873  lie  nlao  acted 
as  secretory  for  binds.     In  1874  his  govern- 
ment resigned  office,  and    Calmer  EimBelf, 
leaving   Port  Curl  if,  was  elected   For   Bris- 
bane.     In   the  first,  admin nitration  of  Sir 
Thomas   Mcllwraiili    fa,  v.  Suppl.     be   was 
tolouial  iMratarv  ana  secretary  (or  public 
on  from  January  1879  to  December 
.:■  .i   In-  eras  appointed  president   of 
the  legislative  council    tn  the  same  year  lie 
was  created  K.C.M.Q.    He  administered  the 
government  of  Queensland  on  several  occa- 
tring  a  vacancy  in  the  governorship. 
He  was  honorary  colonel  of  the  Queensland 
Force,  a  trustee  of  the  Queensland 
.  and  a  director  of  the  Queensland 
National    Bank,      lie  died  at.  Brisbane  on 
■    1888.     On   8  June  1885  he  mar- 
ried Cecilia  .Wo'i'irf.  :.i|    v.;-  1885),  daugh- 
Ic  of  Archibald  Moaman  of  Armidale,  New 
Bj    her  he  bad  three  sons 
d  two  daughters. 
Horning  Herald,  21  March  1898; 
Wet.   -.f   Australasian  Biogr.   1 892  ^ 
Burke**  Colonial  Sentry,  1891,  i,  *7-S.| 

E.  I.  C. 
PALMER,  GEORGE  (1818  1897),  bta- 

1 '  I  i  Jan.  i  -  !  -  on 

m     in     Long     Suit  mi.    S r .-.-(, 

i  had  long  been    the   pro 
n  ancestors,  waa  the  son  of  William 
I    [8901   and    bis  wife  Man-   (rf. 
v.  iUiam  [saac.botb  being 
■ 

■i  the  school  at 

■  '-,  which   be- 

i  hat  religious  body,  and  about  1832 

was  apprenticed  to  a  relative  a      I 

learn  the  business  of  a  miller  and  confec- 
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At  midsummer  1*11   Palmer  entered  into 

Eartnenhip  at  Banding  with  Th.mia-  Hunt- 
iy,  and  established  tie*  biscuit  business  ot 
Huntley  &  Palmer,  near  the  upper  part  of 
London  Street.     Not  long  afterwards  they 

{urcbased  some  property  in  King's  Road, 
leading,  and  applied  steam-ma<iii  u-tv  i<> 
the  manufnctiire  of  their  biscuits.  There- 
suit  was  a  marvellous  success,  and  the  pro- 
fits grew  to  large  proportions.  Huntley 
ilieil  in  1857,  when  toe  concern  became  ibe 

sole  property  of  1 'aimer  and  Ins  t no  brothers, 
Samuel  and  William  Isaac  Palmer.  This 
vast  establishment ,  the  largest  of  its  kind  In 
existence,  has  been  for  many  yean  of  world- 
wide fame..  It  covers  many  acres  in  the 
King's  Boad,  and  more  than  8,000  persons 
are  employed  in  it, 

1'iilnn-r  t.imli  much  interest  in  the  British 
schools  established  at  Beading  by  Joseph 
I jn caster,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first 
school-board  in  the  town.  From  December 
1850  he  was  a  member  of  the  town  council ; 
be  became  alderman  in  1859,  mid  remained 
ntil  his  retirement  in  1883.  In  1857 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Heading.  At  a 
by-election  in  May  1878  he  was  returned 
to  parliament  in  the  liberal  interest  for  the 
borough  of  Reading,  and  sat  for  it  until  1885, 
when  he  retired  from  the  representation  on 
the  constituency  losing  one  of  its  members. 
He  then  contested  the  south  nr  V-wlmrv 
division  of  Berkshire,  but  was  defeated  after 

Palmer  married,  at  the  Friends'  meeting- 
house, Basingstoke,  on  17  Jan.  18.10,  Eliza- 
beth Sarah,  daughter  of  liobert  Metevnrd  of 
that  town.  She  died  at  Bending.  30  Mureh 
1811-1,  and  her  husband  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  her  death.  He  died  at  his 
bouse,  The  Acacias,  Heading,  no  U»  Aug. 
1897,  and  was  buried  on  '211  Aug.  in  the 
same  grave  with  her  in  the  Friends' burial- 
ground,  Church  Street,  Beading.  He  left 
four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Hi-  eldest 
tat,  Mr.  Qeorea  William  Palmer,  has  been 
M.P.  for  Reading  since  1898. 

Palmer  was  a  munificent  benefactor  to  his 
adopted  town,  and  lo  aU  its  charitable  insti- 
tutions. He  and  his  brother  Samuel  gave  a 
site  for  an  art  gallery  at  the  corner  of  Valpy 
ding,  as  a  memorial  of  their 
brother,  William  Isaac,  lie  presented  t 
the  town  two  raonation-grounda,  the  fast 
being  purt  of  the  ground  known  as  the 
*  king'.-  Meadow,'  and  the  other  being  the 
1  Palmer  Park,'  comprising  forty-nine  acres 
nt.  the  east  end  of  Reading,  On  the  day  of 
the  opening  of  the  Palmer  Park,  on  i  Nov. 
1891,  be  was  made  the  first,  honorary  free- 
man of  the  borough,  and  a: 
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of  him,  erected  by  public  subscription  in  re- 
cognition of  his  services  and  gifts,  was  un- 
veiled at  the  east  end  of  Broad  Street, 
Heading. 

[Reading  Observer,  21  and  28  Aug.  1897; 
private  information.]  W.  P.  C. 

PARKES,  Sib  HENRY  (1815-1896), 
Australian  statesman,  was  born  on  27  May 
1815  on  Lord  Leigh's  Stoneleigh  estate, 
Warwickshire,  where  his  father,  Thomas 
Parkes,  was  a  small  tenant  farmer.  Parkes 
received  his  early  education  at  village 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  Owing  to 
the  misfortunes  of  his  parents  he  was  com- 
pelled to  earn  his  own  living  as  a  child  of 
eight.  Yet  by  assiduous  self-culture  in  after 
years  ParkeR  became  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  of  Australian  public  men,  and  a  devoted 
lover  of  English  literature.  In  very  early 
manhood  Parkes  migrated  from  Stoneleigh 
to  Birmingham,  where  he  was  apprenticed, 
and  became  an  ivory  turner.  On  11  July 
1836  he  married,  at  the  parish  church,  Edg- 
baston,  Clarindn,  daughter  of  Robert  Varney 
of  Birmingham.  The  father  of  the  bride, 
a  well-to-do  man,  promptly  disowned  her. 
'They  married  without  any  provision  for 
their  wedded  life  except  the  work  they  could 
obtain  from  day  to  day,  and  went  back  from 
Edgbaston  to  live  in  the  little  room  at  Bir- 
mingham where  she  had  lodged  when  alone ' 
(An  Emigrant's  Home  Letters,  p.  10). 

After  losing  two  children  and  passing 
through  many  hardships,  Parkes  and  his 
wife  went  to  London  preparatory  to  emi- 
grating to  Australia.  They  remained  in 
the  metropolis,  suffering  much  privation, 
from  November  1838  to  March  1839,  when 
they  sailed  as '  bounty  emigrants '  to  Sydney, 
arriving  on  25  July  1839.  The  young  wife 
gave  birth  to  a  child  a  few  days  before  land- 
ing, and  they  reached  Sydney  without  a 
friend  to  greet  them  or  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  *  unlock  a  door/ 

Parkes's  first  experiences  in  Australia  were 
disappointing.  '  For  fully  twelve  months  I 
could  not  muster  sufficient  fortitude  to  write 
to  my  friends  in  England  of  the  prospect 
before  us.  Finding  nothing  better,  I  ac- 
cepted service  as  a  farm  labourer  at  30/.  a 
year,  and  a  ration  and  a  half,  largely  made 
up  of  rice.  Under  this  engagement  I  worked 
for  six  months  on  the  Regentsville  estate  of 
Sir  John  Jamison,  about  thirty-six  miles 
from  Sydney,  assisting  to  wash  sheep  in  the 
Nepean,  joining  the  reapers  in  the  wheat 
field,  and  performing  other  manual  labour 
on  the  property  '  (Fifty  Years  of  Australian 
History,  p.  4). 

Returning    to    Sydney,    Parkes    found 


various  humble  employments :  he  worked  in 
an  ironmonger's  store,  and  then  in  an  iron 
foundry,  and  was  for  a  while  a  tide-waiter 
in  the  customs.  At  last  he  fell  back  on  his 
own  trade  and  opened  a  shop  as  an  ivory 
and  bone  turner,  adding  the  sale  of  toys  and 
fancy  goods.  In  this  historic  shop  in  Hunter 
Street  began  Parkes's  career  as  a  public 
man.  Here  he  was  wont  to  write  amatory 
verses  for  the  'Atlas/  edited  by  Robert 
Lowe  (afterwards  Viscount  Sherbrooke)  [q.v.], 
and,  reverting  to  an  earlier  sympathy  with 
chartism  in  England,  became  known  as  a 
powerful  working-class  agitator.  From  Hun- 
ter Street  he  issued  a  manifesto  in  favour  of 
Lowe's  candidature  for  Sydney,  which  re- 
sulted in  his  election  in  1848  (Life  and 
Letters  of  Lord  Sherbrooke). 

The  frreat  question  then  agitating  the 
Australian  public  was  the  transportation  of 
criminals.  On  8  June  1848  the  convict  ship 
llashemy  entered  Port  Jackson,  when  a 
monster  demonstration  to  oppose  the  land- 
ing of  the  criminals  took  place,  at  which 
Lowe  was  the  principal  speaker.  On  this 
occasion,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
working-class  colonist,  Henry  Parkes  made 
his  first  public  oration  to  an  audience  of 
some  eight  thousand  enthusiastic  citixens. 
Henceforth  he  was  recognised  as  a  leader  of 
the  anti-transportation  movement  which 
finally  triumphed  against  the  forces  of  Eng- 
lish and  colonial  officialism. 

In  1849  Parkes  founded  the  '  Empire f 
newspaper  as  the  organ  of  liberalism  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  first  number  appeared 
on  28  Dec.  1850,  and  Parkes  was  editor  and 
chief  proprietor  of  the  journal  throughout 
its  stormy  career  until  its  death  in  1857. 
His  account  of  his  journalistic  struggles 
(Fifty  Years  of  Australian  History,  chap,  iv.) 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  passage  in 
prose  from  his  pen.  The  truth  is  that  Parkes 
lacked  not  only  money,  but  prudence,  expe- 
rience, and  foresight,  so  that  his  ambitious 
enterprise,  despite  his  own  great  abilities  and 
untiring  energy,  was  foredoomed  to  financial 
failure. 

During  this  troubled  period  Parkes  was 
returned  to  the  legislative  council  by  a  two 
to  one  majority  for  Sydnev.  Referring  to 
his  labours  on  the  *  Empire,'  and  his  activity 
in  the  legislative  council,  he  himself  charac- 
teristically remarks :  '  I  at  once  entered  into 
the  work  with  an  astonishing  amount  of 
zeal.  Sitting  up  all  night  was  a  recreation 
to  me.  I  did  not  know  what  weariness 
could  mean.  I  would  leave  the  council 
when  it  adjourned  and  go  to  the  "  Empire  " 
office,  where  I  would  remain  until  daylight. 
Day  and  niarht  I  was  at  work.    Very  often 


I  was  thirtT-«i*  and  f.  rti  -■. i^bt  hours  with- 
out going  to  lied.     I  taken  in  those  days  I 
■  i  be  fire 
As  Uitlwly  ms  the  mWeo-firdisd  bee 

i]  pys  sloopy  flower 

inactions' (?\ffy  i'tnrt 
■  Rutery). 
Parkes  threw    himself  wilt    unbounded 
..■I  the  great  struggle  for  the  est»- 
bluhmml  of  responsible  government  in  New 
Sooth  Walt*.     Ii  ni  on  this  question  that 
he  fimtid   himself  in  the    fiercest   conflict 
willi    the   actual   founder    of  that   system, 
Wiltiun  Charles  WeMworth  [a.  v.],  whose 
aim  was  CO  COM  as  for  as  possible  the   Bng- 
■  :  with  an  upper  house  of  colonial 
peers,  while  Parkes  insisted  on 
pure  and  simply.     In  this  struggle  i'   was 
conquer. 

:.l     III    l""."'    ijf  1'!-]  .iTI-i- 

".-   ill  i.      Muring   this  period  ho 

is  an  active  supporter  of  (Sir)  John  Ro- 

|.v.]  as  a  land  reformer,  and  became 

on  must  questions  the  recognised  leader  of 

the  democratic  party.     In  1*U1   I'arkea  and 

William  II.de  Dalley  [q.  v.  Suppl]  came  to 

England   ns   commissioners   of  emigration. 

[dressed  large  public  meetings   in 

the  north  of  England  and  the  midIaoda,and 

made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Ciirlvle, 

i*n,  Bright,  and  Thomas  Hughes.     He 

,(.  a  number  of  interesting  letters  to  the 

■  1 1.  i,'  which  were  sub- 

ently  published  in  London  under  the 

m  of  England'  (1869). 

These  letters  display  keen  political  insight, 

and  present  ■  number  of  faithful  portraits 

iling  English   public  men  of  the 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  in  England 'in 

A,  PiTCBHCT  Martin's  Australia  and  the 

Empire,  1689). 

Returning  to  Sydney  in  1868  I 

i-entered  parliament,  and.  in  January  1866, 

Hire  lor  the  first  time  as  colonial 

n  Harttn'a  nuoisti ) 

iring  his  terra  of  office  he 

-■d  the  Public  Schools  Act  in  the  teeth 

of  fierce  clerical  opposition,  especially  from 

Hi  niial  Roman  catholic  ImkIv.      On 

12  March  1888  a  murderous  attack" on  the 

Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  made  by  an  alleged 

■  ■:■■  II  in  Svdney  Harbour; 
roui  his  official  jiosttion,  was  main  Iv 

.  for  the  execution  of  the  criminal, 

■  of  the  Treason  Felony 

I  rig  office  in  1808,  Parkes 

■■1  for  Afudgee,  and  in  the 
year  become  prime  minister  of  New 
fa   Wales,   having   formed   a   coalition 


re-enter- 
accepted 

SB 


with  Sir  John  Robertson.  It  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  enormous  influence  of  Parkes 
at  thia  time  tl»<    NaT*  South  Wales,  unlike 

the  other  Australian  colonies,  adhered  to 
free  trade.  In  1875  the  Parkes  ministry 
monad  Dvot  the  subject  of  the  release  of 
Gardiner,  a  notorious  bushranger;  hut  in 
-  again  prime  minister  and  colo- 
nial secretary.  In  I  he  previous  year  he  had 
been  created  iv.r.M.ii. 

Parkes  revisited  England  in  1882  while 
still  holding  office  as  prime  minister,  and 
was  received  with  much  distinct  ion  in  Lon- 
don. But  on  hia  return  to  Sydney  hia 
government  was  defeated,  and  he  himself 
was  rejected  at  the  polls  for  East  Sydney, 
Thereupon  lie  again  revisited  England  and 
spent  much  time  in  cougenial  political  and 
literary  society,  including  that  of  Lord 
Tennyson,  who  formed  a  high  regard  for 
him.  Parkes  himself  published  two  or  three 
slender  volumes  of  verse,  in  which,  among 
much  that  is  crude  and  unfinished  as  to 
mere  technique,  there  are  occasional  evi- 
dences of  poetic  ability  and  fervour, 

In  January  1887  he  once  more  became 
the  dominant,  power  in  New  South  Wales, 
forming  his  fourth  administration  and  bring- 
ing the  colony  back  again  to  free-trade  prin- 
ciples, from  which  it  had  temporarily  de- 
parted. He  was  created  (J. CM. (i.  in  1888, 
and  vrv  fittingly,  as  th»  statesman  who  hail 
kept  the  banner  of  free  trade  floating  in  his 
own  colon v,  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Cobden  Club.  In  January  1889  he 
retired  from  the  administration  of  New 
South  Wales  in  favour  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  George  Dibits,  who  held  office  for  only 
a  couple  of  months,  when  Parkes  became  for 
the  filth  and  last  time  prime  minister.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  question  of 
Australian  federation  first,  assumed  a  prac- 
tical shape.  Although  Parkes  displayed  con- 
siderable antagonism  to  Service's  scheme  of 
a  federal  council,  he  was  nevertheless  recog- 
nised throughout  Australia  as  the  foremost 
advocate  of  the  wider  scheme  of  federation 
[see  Service,  .1  \'\  r.-.  Suppl.]  In  February 
1890  Parkes  attended  the  intercolonial  con- 
ference in  Melbourne,  while  he  presided  over 
the  Sydney  convention  of  1891,  which  prac- 
tically laid  the  foundations  of  the  Australian 
commonwealth.  Parfces's  attitude  towards 
both  Australian  and  imperial  federation  is 
eloquently  set  forth  in  the  volume  of  hia 
speeches  on 'The  Federal  flovernment of  Aus- 
tralasia,' published  in  18iK),  and  dedicated  to 
Lord  Carrington.  It  was  in  his  Melbourne 
oration  that  Parkes  summed  up  the  matter 
in  a  single  famous  phrase — 'the  crimson 
thread   of  kinship.'      When   the   common- 
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wealth  was  inaugurated  (January  1901),  the 
invaluable  life-work  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
was  specially  marked  at  the  state  banquet 
in  Sydney  by  the  entire  company  rising  and 
drinking  to  his  honoured  memory  in  solemn 
silence. 

In  1895,  at  the  time  of  his  second  wife's 
death,  Parkes  opposed  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  who 
had  succeeded  him  as  the  free-trade  leader, 
but  was  defeated  for  the  King  division  of 
Sydney.  This  was  the  end  of  his  political 
career.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
partly  as  the  result  of  a  severe  accident, 
Parkes  suffered  great  pain ;  while  despite,  or 
perhaps  in  consequence  of,  his  long  life  of 
devotion  to  the  public  interest,  he  was  left 
in  most  straitened  circumstances.  He  died 
on  27  April  1896.  Of  all  contemporary 
public  men,  except  perhaps  Gladstone,  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  was  the  most  frequently  photo- 
graphed and  caricatured.  A  fine  marble 
bust  was  executed  of  him  by  his  friend  Tho- 
mas Woolner,  R.A.,  as  well  as  many  por- 
traits by  local  artists. 

Parkes  was  thrice  married.  After  the  death 
in  1888  of  his  first  wife,  he  married  succes- 
sively Mrs.  Dixon  in  1889  (who  died  in 
1895),  and  almost  on  his  deathbed  he  mar- 
ried his  servant.  His  eldest  son,  Mr.  Var- 
ney  Parkes,  is  a  well-known  public  man 
in  the  colony. 

Outside  politics,  which  was  the  business 
of  Parkes's  life,  his  restless  energies  were 
much  engrossed  with  literary  subjects,  and 
his  most  cherished  friendships  were  among 
men  of  letters.  In  Australia,  almost  alone 
among  prominent  public  men,  he  generously 
befriended  struggling  authors;  while  the  list 
of  his  own  published  works  is  by  no  means 
unimportant  or  scanty. 

He  published:  1.  'Stolen  Moments/ 
1842.  2.  ' Murmurs  of  the  Streamlet f  (vo- 
lumes of  early  poems).  3. '  Australian  Views 
of  England,'  London,  1869,  8vo  (a  selection 
of  letters  by  Parkes  written  to  the  '  Svd- 
ney  Morning  Herald'  in  1861  and  1862). 
4.  '  Speeches  of  Henry  Parkes,  collected  and 
edited  by  David  lUair/  Melbourne,  1876, 
8vo.  5. '  The  Beauteous  Terrorist  and  other 
Poems.  By  a  Wanderer/  Melbourne,  1885, 
8vo.  6.  'Fragmentary  Thoughts'  (poems 
dedicated  to  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson),  Syd- 
ney, 1889,  8vo.  7.  '  Federal  Government 
of  Australia ; '  speeches  delivered  1889-90, 
Sydney,  1890,  8vo.  8.  '  Fifty  Years  in  the 
making  of  Australian  History '  (Parkes's 
autobiography), London,  1892, 8vo.  9.  'Son- 
nets and  other  Verse  '  (dedicated  to  Hallam, 
Lord  Tennyson),  London,  1895, 8vo.  10.  'An 
Emigrant's  Home  Letters/  English  edit. 
London,  1897,  8vo. 


[Parkes's  published  works;  Lyne's  Life  of 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  1897;  Dilke's  Problems  of 
Greater  Britain ;  Patchett  Martin's  Life  and 
Letters  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  and  Australia  and 
the  Empire ;  Gilbert  Parker's  Round  the  Com- 
pass in  Australia;  Froudo's  Oceana,  p.  195; 
Mennell's  Diet  of  Australasian  Biogr. ;  Heaton's 
Australian  Diet,  of  Dates ;  Melbourne  Review; 
Atlas ;  Empire ;  and  Sydney  Morning  Herald ; 
personal  kno*  lodge.]  A.  P.  M. 

PARR,  HARRIET  0828-1900),  no- 
velist, who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Holme  Lee,  was  born  at  York  on  31  Jan. 
1828.  Her  father,  William  Parr,  was  a  tra- 
veller in  silks,  satins,  and  coloured  kids, 
and  her  mother  was  Mary  Grandage  of 
Halifax,  Yorkshire.  Miss  Parr  was  educated 
at  York,  and  early  in  life  devoted  herself  to 
literature  as  a  profession.  In  1854  she  pub- 
lished, under  the  pseudonym  Holme  Lee, 
her  first  novel,  '  Maud  Talbot.'  It  did  not 
attract  much  attention,  but  she  sent  her 
second  novel, '  Gilbert  Massinger/  to  Charles 
Dickens,  who  was  much  impressed  by  it 
(Forsteb,  Life  of  Dickens,  ii.  474-5).  Its 
length  prevented  its  appearance  in  '  House- 
hold Words/  and  in  1855  it  was  separately 
published.  Even  in  this  form  it  had  a  con- 
siderable sale,  which  was  much  increased 
when  it  was  reissued  in  a  cheap  single 
volume  in  1862.  It  was  translated  into 
Italian  in  1869.  Another  novel,  published 
in  1855,  'Thorney  Hall/  reached  a  second 
edition  in  1862,  and  was  translated  into 
French  in  1860.  Between  1854  and  1882 
Miss  Parr  published  some  thirty  novels, 
j  all  of  them  refined  in  tone,  somewhat  sen- 
I  ti mental,  and  written  in  an  easy,  unaf- 
fected style  (cf.  Athenceum,  1862  i.  186, 
1871  ii.  79,  367, 1872  i.  687).  These  merits, 
supplemented  by  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
Charles  Edward  Mudie  [q.  v.],  secured  Miss 
Parr  considerable  popularity  as  a  writer 
of  fiction  virginibus  puerisgue.  Her  more 
serious  work  consisted  of  three  books  pub- 
lished under  her  own  name :  1 .  '  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Jeanne  d'Arc/  2  vols.  1866; 
2.  'Maurice  and  Eugenie  de  Guerin,'  1870; 
and  8.  'Echoes  of  a  Famous  Year/  1872. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  solid  and  creditable 
performance  (cf.  Athenaeum,  1866  ii.  9, 1870 
1.  386). 

Miss  Parr  passed  her  later  years  at  Shank- 
lin,  Isle  of  W  ight,  where  she  died  on  18  Feb. 
1900.  An  oil  portrait  of  her,  painted  about 
1848  by  George  Lance  [q.  v.],  belongs  to  her 
brother,  Mr.  George  Parr,  of  31  Canonbury 
Park. 

[Private  information ;  Brit.  Mas.  Cat. ;  Lit. 
Year  Book,  1901,  pp.  101-2;  authorities  cited.] 

A.  F.  P. 


PATMORE,    OOVENTRY     KERSEY 

■N  1.1SJ3    IWtfi, ,  |„,H.rl, ,■,■],!,..!  WD 

■;.:■'  Pal  more    a,  v,  |,  was  burn  at 

■ri  J.-i.t'.ilyl^L'i     He  was 

.  privately  mid  with  no  view  to  any 

6pccinl   profession  i   in   the    main   his  own 

but,  as   he  warmly  acknowledged, 

profiling  greatly  by  hi*  fathei  • 

In    1838  he 
.  month*  at.  (i  French  school  al  St. 
L'pon   his    return   he   addicted 
himself  for  n  lime  to  scientific  pursuit*,  and 
afterwards  thought   'it'  taking  holy  order*, 
but  ww  discouraged  partly  b] 
inability  to  support   him  at  the   university, 
jpi.rily    by   scruples   relating   solely    to   'he 
position   (if  the    cliuivli    oi   England ;    for, 
his   lather  was  a  free-thinker,  his 
own  studies  and  pefleotioni  had  already  re- 
conciled bin  to  orthodox  Christianity.    He 

.  ■  .  ■  ■..-■■■.  ,  i 
1&14  published  11  slender  volume  containing, 
with  minor  pieces,  four  narrative  poems: 
Woodman's  Daughter,' 
'Lilian,'  and  '  Sir  Hubert,'  strikingly  ori- 
ginal and  individual  in  style  and  'Wight, 
though  not  without  traces  of  Tennyson  and 
\-   narrative!)  they  are  wholly 

■  ■::■_■,  nlmoi-l  vnjuil;    hut    the  wenk- 

ii  Ii  relieved  bystrokesof 
psychological  insight  and  descriptive  power 
altogether  surprising  at  the  author's  age.  In 
many  respects  the   volume  anticipated   the 

■  mid  the  work  of  the  pre-Ra.pb.aeli  tea 
in  another  sphere  of  art,  and  paved  the  way 
(far  the  writer's  subsequent  relations  with 
the   lender*  of  that  movement.     It  brought 

hi    warm  praise  and  sound  advice 
from  Bnlwer,  and  uti  absurd  denunciation 
i   by  o  clever  parody  from  'Black- 
ed little  notice 
beyond  the-  author's  own  circle. 

In  the  following  veer  (184S)  the  embar- 
rawnent  of  Palmore's  father,  due  tounfortu- 
Dntnnulwny  speculation*,  threw  him  entirely 
upon  hi-   in  to  this  time  his 

ui'»»  had  been  good,   and  he    bad 
made  noserious  effort  to  emmi  living.  Renew 
earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  translations 
■  ■  periodicals  until,  in  No- 

■  mmendatii f  Richard 

Uonekton  MUnee  (afterwards  Lord  Hough- 

..  Mrs.  Procter, 
<<l,  in  n.il  r.,r  liirit  mi  appoint  luent  »9  assistant 

itsd  book  department  of  the  British 

Museum.     The  post,  waa  congenial  to  Put- 

himself  highly  efficient. 

He  appears  to  have  about  this  time  assisted 

'■ii  ion  of  (he  '  Life  and 

■  tB48),  but  m  what  BI- 
~     "t  to  determine.    No  part  of 


it  can  huvu  been  written  by  him,  Feel- 
ing now  comparatively  at  ease  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, lie  married,  in  September  1847, 
Emily  .\  ugusta  Andrews  (/,.  29  Feb.  JH-'  +  l, 
daughter  of  a  congregationalist  minister, 
a  lady  possessed  of  mental  and  personal 
charms  fur  beyond  the  common,  and  a  model 
of  gracious  genialitvnnd  clear  common  aense. 
Bw  WU  herself  the  author  of  some  small 
useful  books,  under  the  pseudonym  of1  Mrs. 
Motherly,' and  assisted  her  husband  in  the 
compilation  of  his  excellent  collection  of 

fioetrv  fur  children,  'The  Children's  Gar- 
and,'  published  in  1862.  The  union  was 
most  happy,  although  the  cares  and  ex- 
penses of  on  increasing  family,  and,  after  a 
time,  of  Mrs.  Patmore's  declining  health, 
frequently  made  Patmore's  situation  one  of 
considerable  anxiety.  He  never  compro- 
mbed  his  independence,  and  laboured  hard 
to  provide  for  his  family  by  writing  in 
ravwwa,  especially  the  'Edinburgh'  and 
■North  British,'  efforts  the  more  creditable 
as  the  work  was  uncongenial  to  him.  He 
wanted  the  lir-t  qmililientirin  of  u  literary 
critic,  sympathy  with  his  author.  An 
egotist  and  a  mystic,  lie  could  tiike  no  vita! 
interest  in  any  one's  ideas  but  his  own,  and 
hence  his  treatment  of  other  authors  ia  in 
general  unsatisfactory  :  while  his  tine  taste, 
intuitive  insight,  and  careful  study  of 
aesthetic  laws  frequently  render  his  isolated 
observations  uf  great  value,  "tie  exception 
to  this  habitual  indifference  to  other  men's 
work  waa  the  admiration  he  at  this  time 
entertained  for  Tennyson,  with  whom  he 
had  as  much  intercourse  as  the  elder  poet's 
distance  from  town  and  dislike  to  letter- 
writing  would  allow.  Another  friendship, 
which  had  more  important  results,  was  his 
acquaintance  with  Ruskin,  who  had  been 
the  pupil  of  .Mrs.  Patmore's  lather  ;  Ruskin's 
enthusiasm  for  architect  ure  wai  fully  shared 
by  Pat  more,  who  wrote  on  this  subject  with 
far  more  enjov  merit  und  spout  uneitv  ihnuupon 
literature.  I'm  more  had  made  in  1849  the 
acquaintance  of  the  pre-Hapliaelite  group  of 

artists,  with  whom  lie  hml  much  in  mmi i, 

and  to  whose  organ,  'The  Germ,'  he  contri- 
buted a  remarkable  essay  on  Mac  bet  h,  as  well 
us  ver-es.  They  were  almost  .succumbing  to 
the  iiiiiviT.«iil  hostility  aroused  by  their  ori- 
ginality and  their  peculiarities,  when,  at 
Patmore's  prompting,  Ruakjn  wrote  the  me- 
morable letter  to  the  ' Times' which  turned 
thetids  of  public  opinion.  Another  important 
service  rendered  by  Patmore  was  bis  promo- 
lion  of  the  volunteer  movement  after  Louis 
Napoleon's  map  iTttat  in  December  1851. 
Others  came  forward  simultaneously,  but  the 
idea  was  original  with  him. 
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Meanwhile  neither  private  cares  nor  public 
interests  had  interrupted  Patmore's  poetical 
work.  In  1853  he  published  'Tamerton 
Church  Tower/  which  he  had  begun  as  early 
as  1848.  Like  his  former  productions,  it  is 
a  narrative  poem,  and  as  such  quite  point- 
less and  uninteresting,  but  full  of  exquisite 
vignettes  of  scenery.  The  volume,  which 
reached  a  second  edition  in  the  same  year, 
included  revised  versions  of  the  poems  of 
1844  and  new  pieces,  some  of  great  beauty. 
Among  these  were  specimens  of '  The  Angel 
in  the  House/  the  long  poem  now  occupy- 
ing all  the  time  and  thought  he  could  de- 
vote to  it,  and  designed  to  be  the  apotheo- 
sis of  married  love.  The  first  part,  'The 
Betrothal/  was  published  anonymously  in 
1854.  The  anonymity  was  owing  to  Pat- 
more's alarm  at  the  unfavourable  reception 
of  his  father's  book,  'My  Friends  and 
Acquaintance/  published  earlier  in  the  same 
year.  The  name  alone,  he  fancied,  would 
condemn  him;  although,  as  portions  of  the 
poem  had  already  appeared  in  'Tamer- 
ton  Church  Tower/  his  precaution  was  in 
reality  quite  futile.  It  would  have  been 
wiser  to  disarm  criticism  bv  removing  the 
numerous  trivialities  which  disfigured  a 
beautiful  poem;  but  this  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, for  Patmore  could  not  see  them, 
lie  had  no  perception  of  the  sublime  in  other 
men's  writings  or  of  the  ridiculous  in  his 
own.  The  great  writers  whom  he  sincerely 
admired  were  admired  by  him  for  any  other 
quality  than  their  grandeur ;  and  although 
tne  reverse  of  conceited  as  regarded  his  own 
works,  and  continually  labouring  to  amend 
their  defects,  the  worst  defect  they  had  was 
never  admitted  by  him.  Although,  however, 
the  '  A ngelV  occasional  lapses  into  bathos 
afforded  a  handle  to  detractors,  the  voice  of 
the  higher  criticism  was  always  for  it.  Ten- 
nyson, Browning,  Iiuskin,  Carlyle  were  lavish 
of  sincere  praise,  and  even  its  commercial  suc- 
cess (though  the  author  himself  was  disap- 
pointed) was  greater  than  could  have  been 
reasonably  expected  in  the  case  of  a  book  so 
entirely  original  and  so  devoid  of  meretricious 
allurement.  ' The  Betrothal'  was  followed 
in  1850  by  'The  Espousals'  (new  editions  of 
both  parts  appeared  in  1858,  1863  two  ed., 
and  1806);  in  1860  bv  '  Faithful  for  Ever/ 
a  poem  of  disappointed  love ;  and  in  1862  by 
1  The  Victories  of  Love/  a  poem  of  bereave- 
ment. In  the  collected  edition  of  his  works 
1  Faithful  for  Ever '  was  amalgamated  with 
'  The  Victories  of  Love.'  It  must  be  said 
that  the  quality  of  poetical  achievement 
went  on  decrescendo,  though  there  are  ex- 
ceedingly fine  things  in  <  Faithful  for  Ever.' 
The   four   poems    nevertheless    constitute 


among  them  such  a  body  of  deep  and  tender 
and  truly  poetical  thought  on  love  and  lovers, 
embellished  with  charming  pictures  of  Eng- 
lish scenery  and  household  life,  as  no  other 
poet  has  given  us.  The  obvious  and  un- 
answerable criticism  is  that  the  poet's  pro- 
fessed subject  of  married  life  is  only  ap- 
proached in  the  least  successful  parts  of  the 
poem,  and  hardly  grappled  with  even  there. 
The  reason  is  plain :  its  domesticities  were 
found  incapable  of  poetical  treatment. 

If  Patmore  retained  any  desire  to  pursue 
the  subject  of  connubiality  further,  it  must 
have  been  checked  by  his  irreparable  loss  in 
the  death  of  his  wife  on  5  July  1862.  She 
had  long  been  sinking  from  consumption, 
and  her  life  had  been  prolonged  only  by  his 
devoted  care.  She  left  him  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  His  feelings  found  an 
inadequate  expression  in  '  The  Victories  of 
Love,  but  he  had  reached  the  turning-point 
of  his  career,  and  the  break  with  his  past 
was  irreparable.  He  went  abroad  for  his 
health,  embraced  (1804)  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  which  he  would  probably  have  pro- 
fessed many  years  earlier  but  for  the  influ- 
ence of  his  wife,  and  found  a  second  mate  in 
Marianne  Caroline  By  lea  (A.  23  June  1822), 
a  lady  of  noble  though  reserved  manners, 
and  singular  moral  excellence.  His  family 
followed  his  example,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  sons  old  enough  to  go  forth  into 
life,  and  a  daughter  who  after  a  while  entered 
a  convent,  remained  under  his  roof.  He 
retired  from  the  British  Museum,  and,  after 
short  residences  in  Hampstead  and  Highgate, 
bought  the  estate  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Heron's  Ghyll,  near  Uckfield  in  Sussex. 
This  he  so  improved  by  building  and  planting 
as  to  be  able  after  some  years  to  dispose  of  it 
at  a  greatly  enhanced  price.  He  then  settled 
at  The  Mansion,  Hastings,  a  fine  old  house 
which  had  attracted  his  fancy  when  a  child. 
Tranquillity  and  retirement  had  brought  back 
the  poetical  impulse;  in  1868 he  had  printed 
for  private  circulation  nine  odes,  remarkable 
alike  for  their  poetry  and  for  their  metrical 
structure,  or  rather,  perhaps,  their  musical 
beauty  in  the  absence  of  definite  metrical 
form.  They  may  be  regarded  as  rhythmical 
voluntaries,  in  which  the  length  of  the  lines 
and  the  incidence  of  the  rhymes  are  solely  de- 
termined by  the  writer's  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  harmony,  and  the 
rich  and  varied  music  thus  attained  contrasted 
no  less  strikingly  with  the  metrical  sim- 
plicity of  *The  Angel  in  the  House 'than 
did  the  frequent  loftiness  of  the  thoughts 
and  audacity  of  the  diction  with  the  quiet 
feeling  and  unostentatious  depth  of  the 
earlier  work.    Other  similar  compositions 


B  gradually  added,  mid   in  the  Collective 
-    works   in    1877   the 
Impeas'TheUnknownEros  Mid 
tbcr  Odes'  ((mother  edit.  1678  ;  3rd  edit. 
190),  forty-two  odea  in  two  books.   It  is  not 
tely  that  these  will  ewr  attain  thepopu- 
rity  eventually  won  by  'The  Angel  in  the 
DBarlj  SO  well  adapted 
nature's  daily  food.'    But  they 
■quently  exhibit  the  poet  at  greater  heights 
_*n  he  had  reached  before,  or  without  them 
.iiiM   have  been  deemed  capable  of  reach- 
;  and  the  lofty  (hemes  and  line  metrical 
n  have  in  general  acted  a*  an  antidote  to 
a  worst  defect,  bis  tendency  to  lapse  into 
effusions  of  inward  feeling,  fre- 
lentlv  moat  pathetic  in  ex  pre  anion,  and  the 
•criptiona   of  external  nature,  of  mirror- 
e  fidelity,  are  alike  admirable,  and  often 
nseeudently  beautiful.     The  weak  parts 
■e  the  expressions  of  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical  antipathies,   mere  splenetic  outbursts 
alike  devoid  of  veracity  and  of  dignity  ;  and 
a  few  mystical  pieccsin  which, eridenuHinnir 
"»  express   thine*  incapable  of  expression, 
le  poet  hasonly  accumulated  glittering  hut 
igid  conceits.      The  gulf  between   '  The 
i   the   House '  and  the  '   Odes '   is 
lly  filled  by  '  Amelia,'  first   published  in 
*7*S  an  exquisite   little   idyll  akin  to  the 
>rmrr    in    subject,   and    to   the   latter  in 
Metrical  struct  lire,  and  not  unjustly  esteemed 
■  i  In  -  author  his  most  perfect   work,     lie 
i    much   more   ambitious   poem, 
ich.  taking  the  Virgin  for  its  theme,  was 
0  have  embodied  bis  deepest  convictions  on 
I    divine   and    human.      Finding    the 
y  inspiration  denied,  he  recorded  his 
I  jirose  voliimeentitled'Sponsa 
','  which   he   ultimately  destroyed,  pro- 
udly upon  a  bint  from  a  Jesuit  that   he 
._'  to  the  uninitiated  what  was 
tended    bt   the    elect,  but   in  reality,  no 
.  luiled   to  satisfy  liirn- 
lf;  and  purlh ,  perhaps,  from  apprehension 
T  censure   in    his   own   communion.     His 
lations  with  the  church  of  which  he  had 
■  ■  mlier  were  curious  ;   he  detested 
-'.    her  official  bend  in  bis  own 
jniry.sbused  the  priest  hood  as  individuals, 
■    point   of  the  pope's  temporal 
be   performed    tour   pilgrim- 
:    desired  to  be  buried 
i  the  garb  of  a  Franciscan   friar.     There 

■ 
T    lit*    lictmnu    catholic   profession,   and    as 
■  •  WW  bui  ilie  exterior  manifes- 
to which,  as  he  tells  us 
ii  an  interesting  autobiographical  fragment, 
~1  poseeeseO.  his  being  from  his  youth. 

■■:  tears  passed  in  tranquil- 


lity, except  for  family  berea 
1880  he  lost  his  second  wife,  i 
whom  he  erected  nn  imposing  Koman  catho- 
lic church  at  Hastings,  designed  by  Mr. 
liusil  Cluimptievr-.  afterwards  his  biographer. 
In  1882  hie  daughter  Emily  died,  and  in 
18S3  his  son  Henry  (see  below).  In  1&S1 
he  married  Miss  Harriet  Itobson,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son.  In  1801  a  change  in  the  owner 
ship  of  his  Hastings  residence  obliged  him  ti 
remove,  itnd  be.  settled  at  Lyrnington.  Hii 
poetical  works  hail  been  definitively  collected 
in  1888,  with  a  valuable  appendix  on  English 
metrical  law,  enlarged  from  an  early  essay  in 
the 'North  British  Keview.'  In  1877  be  wrote 
a  memoir  of  his  old  friend  Brve.n  Waller 
Procter  ']  v.  ,  at  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Procter. 
About  1885  he  became  a  frequent  contributor 
of  essays  and  reviews  to  the  '  St.  James's 
tiazette,'  then  edited  by  bis  intimate  friend, 
Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood.  Selections  from 
these  contributions,  with  additions  from 
nlii.-r  sources,  were  published  in  1889  and 
1893,  under  the  respective  titles  of  '  Principle 
inArt'  and  'Religio  Poet  as."  In  1805  Pat- 
more  published  'liod.  Root,  and  Flower," 
observations  and  meditations,  chiefly  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  which  probably  em  body  much 
of  the  destroyed  '  Sponsa  Dei.'  He  died  at 
LymiiiKton  after  a  brief  attack  of  pneumonia 
on  28  Nov,  1896. 

Pat  mores  character  was  curiously  unlike 
the  idea  of  it  generally  derived  from  'The 
Angel  in  the  House.'  Instead  of  nn  insipid 
amiability,  his  dominant  charnct eristic  was 
a  rugged  angularity,  steeped  in  I!embrandt- 
like  contrasts  of  light  and  gloom.  Haughty, 
imperious,  combative,  sardonic,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  sensitive,  susceptible,  and 
cupiiblo  of  deep  tenderness.  Ho  was  nt  once 
magnanimous  and  rancorous;  egotistic  and 
capriciously  generous  ;  acute  and  credulous; 
nobly  veracious  and  prone  to  the  wildest 
exaggerations,  partly  imputable  t 


lectuul  strength,  and  was  not  like  this  warped 
and  Rawed  by  eccentricity.  This  inequality 
of  character  is  reflected  in  his  poetry.  Now 
had  sounder  views  on  the  laws  ofnrt.no  ot 
strove  more  earnestly  after  worthiness  of  sub- 
ject and  unity  of  impression,  and  yet  the 
themes  of  all  his  objective  poems  aro  trivial 
or  ii  us  ni  ted  in  his  purpose,  and  his  subject 

Sieces,  with  few  exceptions,  attract  ihietlv 
y  the  beiiuly  of  isolated  details.  He  was 
the  lost  man  to  write,  as  he  aspired  to  ih>, 
the  poem  of  his  age,  but  no  contemporary 
poet  offers  such  a  multitude  of  thoughts  '  as 
clear  as  truth,  as  strong  as  light,' and  de- 
scriptions  of  exquisite   charm   and   photo- 
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graphic  accuracy,  easily  detached  from  their 
context  and  remembered  for  their  own  sakes. 
His  prose  style,  without  attaining  to  elo- 
quence, which  he  never  attempted,  is  a 
pattern  of  dignified  simplicity,  and  of  lucidity 
slightly  tinted  by  the  hues  of  feeling.  His 
critical  powers  were  of  the  highest,  but  were 
impaired  by  his  besetting  sin  of  egotism.  A 
few  of  the  greatest  writers  excepted,  he 
could  take  no  strong  interest  in  any  man's 
work  but  his  own;  his  attitude  towards 
other  men's  ideas  was  that  of  Omar  towards 
the  Alexandrian  library,  and  his  essays  on 
their  writings  affect  with  a  painful  sense  of 
inadequacy.  They  are,  nevertheless,  well 
worth  reading  for  the  detached  remarks, 
often  most  subtle  and  penetrating.  His 
religious  and  moral  aphorisms  also  have  much 
worth :  and  this  is  even  more  true  of  those 
casually  expressed  in  the  fragments  of  cor- 
respondence published  by  Mr.  Champneys 
than  of  those  which  he  himself  gave  to  the 
world.  In  other  departments  of  thought  he 
is  little  better  than  a  wasted  force,  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  disharmony  with  his  own 
age. 

Patmore's  portrait,  painted  in  1894  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Sargent,  R.A.,  is  in  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery.  Several  other  portraits,  as 
well  as  likenesses  of  members  of  his  family, 
are  reproduced  in  Mr.  Champneys's  biography. 

Henri  John  Patmore  (1800-1883),  the 
youngest  son  of  Coventry  Patmore  by  his 
first  wife,  was  born  on  8  May  1800.  lie 
was  chiefly  educated  at  Ushaw  College, 
where  he  obtained  numerous  prizes,  but 
which,    to   judge   by    his   youthful  letters 

Sublished  by  Mr.  Champneys,  cannot  have 
one  much  to  stimulate  his  intellectual 
powers.  Apparently,  however,  this  child- 
ishness was  but,  in  Emersonian  phrase, 
i  the  screen  and  sheath  in  which  Pan  pro- 
tects his  well-beloved  flower; '  for  the  little 
poems  published  after  his  death  are  not  only 
excellent  in  themselves,  but  constitute  a 
psychical  phenomenon.  They  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree  those  qualities  of  ease,  sym- 
metry, and  finish  which  are  usually  the  last 
to  be  expected  in  the  work  of  so  young  a 
man;  thev  are  sutficientlv  like  the  elder 
Patmore's  work  to  seem  almost  written  by 
him,  while  vet  differentiated  from  his  bv  a 
subtle  and  indefinable  aroma  of  their  own. 
That  Henry  Patmore  would  have  proved  a 
charminpr  lyrical  poet  can  hardly  be  doubted ; 
whether  he  would  have  been  anything  more 
can  scarcely  be  conjectured  in  the  absence 
of  any  clear  evidence  how  far  his  limitations 
were  natural,  and  how  far  due  to  a  mistaken 
system  of  education.  H  is  health  had  always 
been  feeble,  and,  debilitated  by  a  serious 


illness  in  1881,  he  succumbed,  on  24  Feb. 
1883,  to  an  attack  of  pleurisy.  A  selection 
from  his  poems  was  privately  printed  at 
Mr.  Daniell'8  Oxford  press,  and  partly  incor- 
porated with  the  edition  of  his  fathers  works 
published  in  1886. 

[Almost  all  attainable  information  respecting 
Patmore  is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  and 
Correspondence  (1900),  edited  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Basil  Champneys.  Mr.  Edmund  G-osse  has  con- 
tributed two  highly  interesting  papers  of  recol- 
lections to  the  Contemporary  Review  (January 
1897)  and  North  American  Review  (March 
1897).  Selections  from  Patmore's  poetry,  respec- 
tively entitled  '  Florilegiura  Amantis'  (1879) 
and  '  Poetry  of  Pathos  and  Delight/  have  been 
edited  hy  l)r.  R.  Garnett,  C.B.,  and  by  Mrs. 
Meynell.]  R.  G. 

PATRICK,  ROBERT  WILLIAM 
COCHRAN-  (1842-1897),  under-secretary 
of  state  for  Scotland.  [See  Cochran- 
Patrick.] 

PATTERSON,  Sib  JAMES  BROWNE 
(1833-1895),  Australian  statesman,  born  tt 
Link  Hall  in  Northumberland  on  18  Nov. 
1833,  was  the  youngest  son  of  James  Patter- 
son, a  district  road  inspector.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Alnwick,  and  emigrated  to  Victoria 
in  1852  on  the  discovery  of  gold.  After 
mining  unsuccessfully  at  the  Forest  Creek 
gold  fields,  he  engaged  in  farming  on  the 
river  Lnddon  at  Glenlyon,  near  Daylesford, 
in  1856,  and  finally  settled  in  the  Castle- 
ma  ine  district,  where  he  conducted  the  busi- 
ness of  a  slaughterman  at  Chewton.  On 
5  Dec.  1 870  Patterson,  after  two  unsuccess- 
ful candidatures,  was  returned  to  the 
colonial  legislative  assembly  for  Castle- 
maine,  a  seat  which  he  retained  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  pro- 
tection in  trade,  supported  the  ministry  of 
Sir  James  McCulloch  [q.  v.]  in  1870  and 
1871,  and  was  an  active  opponent  of  (Sir) 
Charles  Gavan  Duftv's  administration  in 
1871  and  1872.  He  supported  James 
Goodall  Francis  [q.  v.],  who  came  into  power 
in  June  1872,  but  not  very  strenuously; 
and  when,  in  July  1874,  Francis  transferred 
the  premiership  to  George  Biscoe  Kerferd, 
Patterson  joined  the  opposition,  led  by  (Sir) 
Graham  Berry.  On  the  resignation  of  the 
Kerferd  ministry  in  August  1875,  Berry 
took  office  and  gave  Patterson  the  position 
of  commissioner  of  public  works  and  president 
of  the  board  of  land  and  works.  On  7  Oct. 
the  ministry  were  defeated  bv  a  coalition 
between  McCulloch  and  Kerfercl,  and  Patter- 
son remained  out  of  office  until  May  1877, 
when  Berry,  being  returned  with  an  immense 
majority,  restored  Patterson  to  the  same 
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offices,  giving  him   tin-   additions!    charge 
of   pottnuater-gennral.      In   thai   ministry 

■  -mull  inner  cabim  I 
of    Berry,   Major   William    Col 

Sir     Brvnn 
raon   was   "the 

■  urn!  carried  most  weight,  in  the 
government.  In  Mnrth  ].'*SO  Kerry's  mini- 
stry fell,  hut  in  July  another  general  election 

I  he  reform  of  the  consti- 
tution bruught  liim  back  to  power.     On  re- 
turning to  office  he  retained  only  Patterson 
his   former   colleagues. 
PatteTOonwH appointed  minister  of  railways, 
from  experience  he  wai 
in  Hi-  counsel-.    Largely  owing  to 
Lis  advocacy  a  compromise  on  the  subject  of 

f  the  constitution  was  effected, 

hv  which,  the  legislative  council  was  enlarged 

i.nii   strengtlnnp;.!.       Hi'    nl-n  made   an    un- 
.■ii"ti  in  exempt  the  railway  .«ys- 
■    political  influence. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  ministry  in  July  1891 
Patterson  went   into  opposition,  but  he  hod 
ceased  to  lie  a  strong  partisan.     Convinced 
that  the  colony  required  a  stable  government, 
ha  and  Simon  I'V.'i  ->t  -mi-'i'iH  in  bringing 
■tout  ■  Ml  -.■-■n  Berry  and 

James  Service  [q,  v.  Snppl.]     Under    these 
countn  enjoyed  ,1  period  of  poli- 
tical tranquillity.   In  April  1889  he  accepted 
tlie  portfolio  of  minister  of  the  customs  in 
Duncan  (-iillies's  ministry,  which  lie  had  al 
one  time  strongly  opposed,  aiul   ■  ■■■ 
paisinc  u  new  tiirilf,  which  consisted  almost 
new  or  increased  duties.     This 
'     aubaeqaantly  icknowledged  he  re- 
Wra  Una  anything  in  his  |ioli(icnl 
I'l'uni  J  urn.  to  September  1890  lie 
the  additional  office  of  minister  of  pub- 
works,  and  bun  September  to  November 
that  nt  postmaster-general.   The  energy  with 
wUoa   !'"   piTsuaded  hia  colleagues  to  call 
ops  in  Melbourne  in  consequence 
"I  the  disorders  of  the  great  maritime  strike 
!..'  downfall  nf  the  ministry  at  the 
W.     tin  :':;.Iuii.  !*!«,  after  a  visit 
to  England,  he  overthrew  the  administration 
of  William  Bhiels,  and  was  invited  to  form  a 

..  .'.hieh,  Iin-li1i-.i  :  I I  lice  of  premier, 

at  of  minister  of  railways.  Realis- 
ing the   unsound   H««i»i»l   position   of  the 
sought  a   remedy   in   retrench- 
•    and   the  development   of  the   export 
Early  in  his  ministry,  however,  an 
'  ig    succession     of     bunk    failures 
public  credit.     He  resisted  iucite- 
sitreme    measures  of  relief  for 
institutions,    prepared     by    in- 
prwiii'-ittielo-ii    persons,  but    he 
...  the  doubtful  e\p>dient  of  de- 


claring a  bank  holiday  of  live  days  to  give 
the  banks  time  to  collect  their  resources. 
Government's  popularity  was  impaired  bf 
I  tie  financial  distress,  and  in  August  186» 
Patterson  was  defeated  on  the  budget.  I  lis 
successors,  however,  continued  his  financial 

PaUersou  wns  created  K.C.Mi 
and  died  at  Murrumbeena,  near  Melbourne, 
on  30  Oct,  1896.  He  was  buried  in  Mel- 
bourne cemetery  on  1  Nov.  li 
married  .Miss  Walton.  His  wife  died  on 
J  Dec,  ISOi,  leaving  an  only  child,  who 
married  Mr.  A.  liaeppel. 

[Melbourne  Argus.  31  Ort.  1806:  Hi  m  li's 
Tli.i,  'if  Australian  Bie.gr.  1803;  AnnnnI  Re- 
gister,] E.  I.  C. 
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PAYN.  JAMES  tl.-:ii.i  ls:isi.  ,„>v,.l,,,, 
was  born  at  Cheltenham  on  28  Feb.  1830. 
His  bribef,  "William  I'nvii,  ma  clerk  to  the 
Thames  commissioners,  and  lived  at,  Maiden- 
head. He  was  popular  in  the  county,  kept 
the  Berkshire  harriers,  and  was  compared  to 

I  a  hero  of  the  old  English  comedy.  II-  ■  i  i .  - 1 
too   early  to    be    distinctly   remembered    by 

I  hia  son,  who  became  the  pet  of  bis  mother, 
an  affectionate  and  beautiful  woman.  Pnyn's 
father  had  begun  to  initiate  him  in  various 
country  sports;  but  from  a  very  early  ago 
be  preferred  books,  and  devoured  such  fiction 
as  he  could  obtain.  He  was  known  as  a 
story-teller  at  a  preparatory  school ,  to  which 
he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  seven.  He  suffered 
much  bullying,  and  did  not  find  Eton,  to 
which  lie  wns  sent  nt  eleven,  more  congenial. 
He  was  hurt  by  the  rejection  of  an  article 
written  for  a  school  magazine,  and  the  classi- 
cal lessons  gave  hiin  s  permanent  dislike  of 
Greek  and  Latin.     He  was  always  a  very 

rr  linguist.  He  was  taken  from  Eton  to 
sent  to  a  'crammer'  for  the  Woolwich 
academv,  to  which  he  had  received  nomina- 
tion, fie  passed  third  in  the  examination 
for  the  academy,  but  had  to  leave  it  after  a 
year  on  account  of  his  health.  It  was  then 
decided  that  he  should  take  orders,  and  he 
passed  a  year  with  a  private  tutor  in  Devon- 
shire. Here  he  found  himself  for  the  first 
time  in  congenial  surroundings.  He  had 
been  disgusted  with  the  rigid  discipline  and 
the  coarse  amusements  of  his  comrades  at 
Woolwich,  and  had  relieved  himself  by  boy- 
ish escapades  and  by  nursing  his  literary 
tastes.  I'  roui  Devonshire  hesent  an  article  de- 
scribing' the  ncudi'inv  to  '  Household  Words,' 
then  edited  by  Dickens.  Its  publication  pro- 
duced a  remonstrance  from  the  covemor  of 
the  academy,  and  incidentally  led  to  Fnyn's 
first  communication  with  Dickens,  for  whom 
he   always  entertained  the  warmest  regard 
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and  admiration.  While  in  Devonshire 
he  also  succeeded  in  gaining  admittance  of 
various  pieces  of  verse  to  periodicals.  In 
October  1847  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  regular 
course  of  study.  He  became  president  of 
the  union,  and  was  a  popular  member  of 
various  societies.  He  made  many  warm 
friendships  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
was  kindly  welcomed  by  some  of  the  college 
authorities,  especially  William  George  Clark 
[q.  v.l  and  George  tirimley  [q.  v.]  He  re- 
tained many  of  his  college  friendships  to  the 
last.    During  his  undergraduate  career  he 


Co.,  and  from  1888  till  1896 edited  the  'Corn- 
hill  Magazine*  for  the  firm.  Pavn's  first 
novel,  'The  Foster  Brothers,9 founded  on  his 
college  experiences,  appeared  in  1859.  From 
that  date  he  was  a  most  industrious  writer 
of  novels,  long  and  short.  His  '  Lost  Sir 
Massingberd,'  which  appeared  in  *  Chambers's 
Journal'  in  1864,  is  said  to  have  raised  the 
circulation  by  twenty  thousand  copies,  and 
permanently  advanced  his  popularity.  'By 
.Proxy,'  published  independently  in  1878, 
was,  he  says,  the  most  popular  of  his  novels, 
and  fully  established  his  position.  At  a  later 
period  Payn  became  widely  known  by  a 


published  two  volumes  of  verse,  the  first  of  ■  weekly  column  of  lively  anecdote  and  gossip 
which, '  Stories  from  Boccaccio'  (1852),  was  !  contributed  to  the  '  Illustrated  London 
warmly  praised  by  Brimley  in  the  *  Specta-  |  News.'  As  a  novelist  Payn  was  much  in- 
tor.'  Payn  was  greatly  encouraged,  and  fiuenced  by,  though  he  did  not  imitate, 
soon  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  !  Dickens.  In  his  writing,  as  in  his  life,  he 
profession  of  literature.  I  was  the  simplest  and  least  affected  of  men. 

He  took  a  first  class  in  the  examination  He  made  no  pretence  to  profound  views  of 
for  the  ordinary  degree  at  the  end  of  1852.  human  nature,  but  overflowed  with  spon- 
He  was  already  engaged  to  Miss  Louisa  taneous  vivacity  and  love  of  harmless  fun. 
Adelaide  Edlin,  and  the  marriage  took  place  He  had  a  singularly  quick  eye  for  the  comic, 
on  28  Feb.  1854.  He  had  now  to  make  his  and  remarkable  skill  in  constructing  in- 
living.  He  first  settled  in  the  Lakes  at !  genious  situations.  The  same  qualities  marked 
Rydal  Cottage,  '  under  the  shadow  of  Nab  '  his  short  essays  and  his  conversation.  He 
Scar.'  He  was  already  known  to  Miss  Mit-  (  had  a  great  store  of  anecdote,  and  was 
ford,  a  neighbour  and  friend  of  his  father  in  •  most  charming  in  conversation.  He  took  a 
early  years.  She  introduced  him  to  Miss  |  lively  interest  in  most  subjects  of  the  day, 
Martineau,  then  residing  at  Grasmere,  and  though  literary  matters  always  held  the  first 
both  literary  ladies  encouraged  and  advised  ,  place  in  his  mind.  Nobodycouldbemoregene- 
him.  He  soon  became  a  regular  contributor  '  rous  in  recognising  the  merits  of  his  contem- 
to  'Household  Words'  and  'Chambers's  poraries ;  and,  as  an  editor,  he  took  a  special 
Journal.'  In  1858  he  became  *  co-editor'  j  pleasure  in  helping  young  aspirants  in  the 
with  Leitch  Ritchie  [q.  v.]  of  *  Chambers's  profession  to  which  he  was  always  proud  of 
Journal/  and  settled  in  Edinburgh.  A  year  ,  belonging.  In  later  years  he  became  crippled 
later  he  became  sole  editor.  He  became  a  '  by  rheumatism.  Constant  pain  produced 
warm  friend  of  Robert  Chambers  [q.  v.],  one  occasional  fits  of  depression,  but  never  soured 
of  the  proprietors,  and  made  some  pleasant  ac-  i  his  temper  or  weakened  his  elasticity  of  spirit, 
quaint ances  at  Edinburgh.  Both  the  climate  He  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  most  of 
and  the  puritanism  of  Scotland  were  uncon-  I  the  literary  men  of  his  time.  He  was  most 
genial  to  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  remove  to  :  retentive  of  old  friendships,  and  constantly 
London  in  1801,  where  he  continued  to  edit  j  adding  new  ones  to  the  number.  He  had 
the  journal.  Payn  now  settled  in  the  Maida  (  been  a  good  whist  player  from  his  college 
Vale  district,  and  remained  there  for  the  days,  and  in  London  a  daily  rubber  was  his 
rest  of  his  life.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  |  main  recreation.  When  he  was  confined  to 
London  life.     He  has  described  some  im-  i  his  house,  members  of  his  club  arranged  to 


the  literary  circles  in  which  Dickens  was  |  few  men  have  been  so  deservedly  popular  in 
the  great  light.  Payn  rarely  left  London,  a  large  circle.  After  his  health  had  com- 
and  says  that  for  the  twenty-five  years  pre-  I  pelled  him  to  give  up  his  editorship  he  still 
ceding  1884  he  had  only  taken  three  days  of  (  devoted  himself  to  literary  work ;  but  his 
consecutive  holiday  once  a  year.  Upon  the  strength  was  failing,  and  he  died  on  25  March 
death  of  Robert  Chambers  in  1871,  William  1898  at  his  house  in  Warrington  Crescent, 
Chambers  became  the  chief  proprietor  of  the    Maida  Vale. 

journal.  Differences  of  opinion  arose,  and  Payn's  domestic  life  had  been  thoroughly 
Payn  resigned  the  editorship  in  1874.  He  happy.  His  sense  of  the  blessing  is  patheti- 
then  became  reader  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  &    cally  indicated  in  the  essay  called ' The  Back- 
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iraur  of  Life,'  which  gives  the 
posthumous  volume  of  essays.  Mrs.  I'ayn 
survived  him,  with  two  tons  and  live  (.laugh* 
ten,  the  third  of  whom,  Alicia  Isobel,  mar- 
ried in  1885  Mr.  G.  E.  Buckle,  editor  of  the 
•  Time*,'  and  died  in  1898. 

l'ava's   publications  include:    I.'Storid* 

from  Boccaccio,'  1852.     2.  '  Poem*,'  1858. 

*nd  Sketches.'  1857.    4.'Leaves 

from    Lakeland,'    1B68.      6.  ■  The    Potter 

I  novel,  1859.    6.  •  The  Bateraoii 

'■:.'    I860.      7.   'Richard    Arbour,' 

published   under   the   title   of  'A 

Family  Scapegrace,'  1869).      8.  'Molibce-us 

■i  '  1862.     9.  '  Fumes*  Abbey  and 

.:.  new  edit.  1869,  4to. 

in,   'l,i-i   Sir  M&ssingberd ;  a  Itomance  of 

Ree.1   Life,'  1864,  2  vols. ;   4th  edit.  1878. 

rirf   beneath   him,'   1866,  3  vols. 

12.  '  People,  Places,  and  Things,'  1805;  now 

13,  'The   Cliffcrd*   of  Clyffe,' 

1*06,3  vols.    14. 'Mirk  Abbey,' 1866,3 vols.; 

1869.     15.  'Lights  and  Shadows 

of  Loudon  Life,'  186",  2  vols.     1ft.  'The 

Lakes  in  Sunshiny,'  Illustr.  1867;  new  edit. 

1870.      17.  'Carlvon's  Year,'  1868,  2  vols. 

ta  'BlcmdelP»tTa,'186812vols.   19.'Ben- 

tinck's    Tutor:'    a    novel,    1868,    2    vols. 

20.  'Found    Dead,'  1889.     21.  'A  County 

Family,'    1869,   3   vols.;     new   edit.  1871. 

:  mi  bv  a  Man  of  the  World,'  1869. 

rfect  Treasure;  or,  Incident  in  the 

Early  Life  of  Mnrmnduke  Drake,  Esq.,'  1869. 

24.  '  Gwendoline's  Harvest  :'  a  novel,  1870, 

S  rot*.     25.  '  Like  Father,  like  Son,'  1870, 

S   vols.      20.   'Won— not    Wooed,'    1871. 

u"a  Tryst:"  a  novel,  1873,  3  vols. 

■  ■ 

I-."!, U. , I.  29.  •Md-pbv'sMaster.' 

!.-.     3ft  "The  Besl  of  husbands,' 

1874.      SI.  'At,   her   Mercy,"  1874,  3  vols. 

32.  'Walter's  Word,'  1875,  3  vole.;    new 

edit.  1879.    88.  'HaIre*,'lB76,3vols.;  new 

edit.  1880.     34.  'Fallen    Fortunes,'  1876, 

8  vols.     35.  'What  he  cost  her:' a  novel, 

1877.   new  edit.    1*80.     36,    '  By  Proxy,' 

Ihtm,  2  vols, ;  1880, 1  vol. ;  new  edit.  1898. 

37.  '  Less  Black  than  we're  painted,'  1878, 

3  vole.     38.  'High   Spirits:    being  certain 

"ones  written  in  them,"  1879, 3  vols.;  1880, 

■  I  ndcr  one  Roof:  a  Family  Epi- 

,'  1879,  8  vol*.)    18BQ,  I  v., I.     40    '  \ 

md   other  Tales,'  1879, 

-I.    11,  'A  Confidential 

■  From    Exile,' 

ill,;  new  edit.  1883.    43.'AGrape 

tVotn*Thom,"1881,3Vols.    44.  'SomePri- 

IView :  Nineteenth 

F 


ii.-w  edit.  1883. 
I,    10.  -Kit:  a  Memory,' 


1883,  3  role.;  new  edit.  1885.  47.  'Thicker 
than  Water,'  1883,  3  vols. ;  new  edit.  1SS4. 
48.  '  Some  Literary  Recollections,'  1884  ; 
new  edit.  1885.      49.  'The  Canon's  Ward,' 

1884.  50.  '  In  Peril  and  Privation,'  1886. 

51.  'The  Talk  of  the  Town'  for  the  atory  of 
the  forger,  Willium  Henry  Ireland),  I88u. 

52.  'The  Luck  of  the  Darrells,'  1885;  new 
edit.  1886.      53.  'The  Heir  of  the  Ages,' 

54. 'Glowworm Tuk-s,'lf*87.  55.* Holi- 
day Tasks,'  1889.  50.  '  A  Prince  of  the 
Blood,'  two  edits.  1888.  57.  'The  Eaves- 
dropper,' 1888.  m.  'A  Mystery  of  Mir- 
bridge,'  1888.  59.  'The  Burnt  Million,' 
1890.  00.  'The Wort  and  the  Win,'  1880. 
61.'Note8fromthe"Nev.>,"'].s9U.  62. 'The 
Modern  Dick  Whittington,'  1892;  another 
edit.  1893.  63.  'A  Stumble  on  the  Thres- 
hold,' 1892 ;  2nd  edit.  1893.  64.  '  A  Trving 
Pntieot,'  1893.  66.  'Gleams  of  Memory, 
1894.  (if). 'loMnrkri  n„.ri,-i~95,  07. 'The 
Disappearance  of  George  Drirlel,'  1890. 
68,  'Another's  Burden,'  1897.  09.  'The 
Backwater  of  Life,'  with  an  Introduction 
by  Leslie  Stephen,  1899. 

[Irilnihi.ti'jn  by  the  present  writer  to  the 
'  Barkwater  of  Life,'  1391';  written  on  informa- 
tion from  the  family.  See  also  atitabioertipliiciil 
notices  in  'Some  Literary  Recollections,'  1884, 
and 'Gleams  of  Memory,"  1896.1  L.  8. 

PEARSON,  JOHN  LOUGHBOROUGH 

(1817-1897),  architect,  born  in  Brussels  in 
1817,  was  the  son  of  William  Penrson,  eteher 
and  water-colourist,  whose  fat  her,  a  solicitor, 
belonged  to  u  family  poesesr-iug  property 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham.  After 
(1831)  in  the  office  of  Ignatius 
[see  Bosou i,  Joseph,  the  elder]  at 
Durham,  young  Pearson  continued  his  archi- 
tectural training  in  London,  first  under 
Anthony  8n.lv in  Jo.  v.],  and  next  with  Philip 
Hardwick  [q.  v.] ;  under  Hard  wick  be  was 
engaged  upon  the  drawings  of  the  hall  and 
library  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  are  said 
to  owe  at  least  as  much  to  the  assistant 
aB  to  the  master.  In  1843  Pearson  began 
independent  practice.  His  first  office  was 
in  Keppel  Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  his  first 
works  were  for  Yorkshire,  such  as  Ellerker 
Chapel  in  1843,  the  churches  of  Elloughton 
and  Wauldby  in  1844.  Ellert.uii  in  1840, 
and  North  Ferriby,  completed  in  the  same 
year.  In  1*50  Pearson  began  the  first  of 
the  London  churches  with  which  his  name 
is  associated.  Holy  Trinity,  Bessborough 
Gardens,  designed  for  Archdeacon  Bentmek, 
was  looked  upon  by  the  contemporary 
leaders  of  the  Gothic  revival  as  n  conspi- 
cuous example  of  good  work.  The  style 
adopted  was  the  '  geometric '  type  of  Gothic, 
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and  the  church  is  remarkable  for  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  chancel,  which,  owing  to  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  site,  is  made  wider  than  the 
nave. 

Pearson  had  already  begun  his  work  as  a 
restorer  on  the  churches  of  Lea,  Lincoln- 
shire, Llangasty  Tallylyn,  and  others.  He 
had  also  (1848)  done  his  first  domestic  work, 
a  house  at  Treberfydd.  In  1853  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Various  works  of  church  restoration  belong 
to  this  period — such  as  Exton  in  Kutland- 
8hire,  Braintree  and  Ashen  in  Essex,  and 
Stinchcombe  in  Gloucestershire,  the  reseating 
of  Fairford  Church  in  the  same  county,  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  groining  of  Stow 
Church,  Lincolnshire ;  this  last  gave  him  an 
introduction  to  a  branch  of  art  in  which  he 
achieved  great  success.  Pearson's  second 
London  church,  St.  Peter's,  Vauxhall,  begun 
about  1859,  showed  (like  Freeland  Church, 
Dalton  Holme,  Scorborough,  Daylesford, 
and  others)  traces  of  the  French  study  then 
in  vogue  with  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott  [q.  v.l 
and  his  school.  It  has  a  nave  and  chancel 
equal  in  width  and  height,  aisles,  a  baptis- 
tery, a  n  art  hex,  and  an  apse.  It  draws  its 
light  almost  entirely  from  the  clerestory,  is 
vaulted  throughout  with  stone  ribs  and  brick 
filling,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  little  more 
than  0,000/.  Pearson  was  by  this  time  in 
full  practice,  and  works  followed  one  another 
with  rapidity.  Yorkshire  still  supplied  many 
opportunities,  a  new  church  at  Broomfleet 
in  1857,  and  another  with  vicarage  at  Ap- 
pleton-le-Moors  (1863),  restorations  in  the 
same  year  at  Bishop  AY  i  It  on  and  South  Cave, 
shortly  followed  by  Bishop  Burton  (1859), 
Hilston  (1800),  Lastingham  (1802,  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  work),  and  both  Riccall 
and  Hemsworth  in  1804. 

Bab  worth,  Nottinghamshire,  was  restored 
in  185S,  Nibley,  Gloucestershire,  in  the  next 
year,  and  in  1800,  the  year  in  which  Pearson 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  he  designed  the  new 
church  of  Rhydydwmyn,  and  subsequently 
many  similar  works  in  Wales. 

It  was  not  till  1870  that  Pearson  received 
his  first  appointment  as  architect  to  a  ca- 
thedral fabric.  In  that  year  he  was  con- 
sulted at  Lincoln,  where  he  restored  the 
groining  of  the  north  transept,  rebuilt  part 
of  the  south-west,  tower,  and  repaired  the 
chapter-house  and  cloister.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  engaged  on  the  building  of 
another  great  London  church,  that  of  St. 
Augustine,  Kilburn,  remarkable  for  its  size, 
for  its  moderate  price  (11,200/.  in  the  first 
instance),  for  its  new  treatment  of  the 
gallery  problem,   and  for  its   highly  sue-  J 


ceasful  use  of  stock-brick  for  the  interior 
wall  surface.  It  is  of  a  thirteenth-century 
type,  though  not  exclusively  English  in  its 
plan.  In  1872  Pearson  built  Wentworth 
Church,  Yorkshire,  for  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  a 
good  imitation  of  fourteenth-century  work. 
In  1874  he  built  his  fourth  great  London 
church,  that  of  St.  John,  Red  Lion  Square, 
with  its  vicarage.  Here  Pearson  showed 
his  skill  in  occupying  an  unpromising  site, 
and  the  church  is  as  remarkable  in  point 
of  plan  as  in  the  beauty  of  the  Early  English 
detail  employed. 

Horsforth  Church,  near  Leeds,  in  the 
thirteenth-century  manner,  belongs  to  the 
same  year,  and  Headingley  Church  in  the 
same    neighbourhood    to  1885.      In   1878 
Pearson  received  a  gold  medal  at  Paris  and 
the   knighthood  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
In  1879  he  was  selected  as  architect  for  the 
new  cathedral  of  Truro;  this  appointment 
may  be  said  to  have  coupled  Pearson  with 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  as  the  only  architects 
of  English  cathedrals  consecrated  since  the 
middle  ages.     Except  for  the  fact  that  a 
portion  of  the  old  parish  church  was  in- 
corporated as  one  of  the  south  choir  aisles, 
the  building  is  an  entirely  new  one,  thus 
'  distinguishing  the  task  from  those  works  of 
alteration  which  have  been  undertaken  in 
other  towns  to  suit  parish  churches  to  the 
needs  of  new  dioceses.     It  is  the  greatest 
.  ecclesiastical  opportunity  which  has   been 
I  offered   to  any   modern    architect,   and   it 
I  was  used  by  Pearson  in  a  manner  which 
I  showed  him   a  consummate  master  of  the 
art  of  building  according  to  mediaeval  pre- 
cedent. 

The  outer  walls  are  faced  with  Penrhyn 
granite,  the  dressings  being  of  Bath  stone. 
The  internal  ashlar  is  also  of  granite,  con- 
trasted with  columns  of  polyphant.  The 
incorporation  of  the  portion  of  old  building 
(which  in  date  is  later  than  the  style  adopted 
lor  the  main  fabric)  not  only  gives  rise  to 
interesting  changes  of  level,  but  also  controls 
the  disposition  of  the  columns  in  the  choir 
which  was  made  to  follow  the  spacing  of 
the  bays  in  the  old  church.  It  was  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  south  buttresses 
of  the  choir  that  gave  rise  to  the  picturesque 
double  row  of  shafts  which  separate  the  old 
work  from  the  new.  The  total  length  of 
the  cathedral  when  completed  will  be  three 
hundred  feet,  the  height  of  the  central  spire 
250  feet,  the  width  of  nave  twenty-nine  feet, 
and  the  height  of  vaulting  seventy  feet.  The 
part  first  completed  (which  omitted  all  the 
nave  except  two  bays  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  tower)  cost  74,000/.,  and  the  fittings 
cost  15,000/.  more.    It  was  consecrated  on 
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ifi-    Prince  of  Wales,  as  duke 
.l.nii  -M  May  1880.    In  thtssame 
year,  1880,  !  i"  gold  medal 

British  Architects, 
an  the  council  nf  which  he    at   one   time 
served,  and  was  honoured  by  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  Itoynl  Academy,  having  been 
in  associate  since  1874.     In   1879  he  had 
Sti  Albans  Church,  Birmingham, 
[a  wUefa   ifwn  he  also,  in   1896.  built  the 
church   rf  8t   Patrick.     St.  Agues,    Livir- 
Iroro    1  ~--i,   S|»-lie.   in   the  same 
nq   ls"3,  and  Hurley  Church   in 
from  1878. 
Of  Pearson's  works  of  restoration  the  best 
be  north  transept  of  Westminster 
i  ■  front  nf  which  (though  largely 
designed   from   fragments  found   in  the  old 
walls  i  he  may  be  said  to  have  rebuilt.    The 

Sirtals  had  already  been  handled  by  Sir 
eorgn  Gilbert  Scott,  His  other  work  in  the 
abbey  consisted  of  general  repairs.  Pear- 
ton's  proposals  for  the  restoration  at  West- 
minster Hall  «>  i"  tin'  -=>i tij'-t-t  of  a  select 
parliuientary  committee  in  1885,  before 
which  ihe  architect  argued  against  much 
opposition,  but  with  ultimate  success,  in 
favour  of  re-erecting  between  the  buttresses 
on  the  west  side  ■  building  such  as  in  his 
opinion  had  oner  ex  listed  there  before.  This 
building  was  carried  out,  in  K  el  ton  stone, 
iiimittee-rooms  and  other  apart- 
ments of  which  it  consists  are  approached 
by  a  staircase  from  the  floor  of  Westminster 
Hall.  Pearson's  report  to  this  committee 
IM  fully  illustrated  with  plans  and  dia- 
grams, and  disclosed  very  completely  the 
history  of  Ibe  building. 

oall  works  by  Pearson  in  the  same 

neighbourhood  were  the  replacement  of  the 

pi   porch  of  St.  Margaret's  Church 

by  a  new  one  of  correct er  Gothic,  sundry 

.ii  Westminster  School,  and  some 

Ew  Gaaona*  hovaee. 
Besides  Lincoln,  already  mentioned,  Pear- 
n  was  engaged  in  cathedral  restoration  at 
wrborough,  Canterbury,  Bristol,  Roches- 
heater,  and  Exeter.  At  the  lusl- 
named  he  rebuilt  part  of  the  cloister  and 
formed  a  chapter- library  above  it.  The  Chi- 
chester appointment  came  only  just  before 
I  'lough  he  completed  a  design  for 
'.  Rochester  lie  restored 
ii  und  omaraenteii  thy 
Canterbury  he  reinstated  St. 
lapel.  At  Bristol,  besides  vari- 
.  he  finished  the  w. 

ileorge   Edmund  Street. 
■    linked  the  i  hair  with  a  new  marble 
the)  altar  screen,  sedilin, 


hit  death 

■      ■ 

■VMM. 


bound  to  come  down,  and  it  was 
i  the  num  be  red-stone  system;  but 
rsy  arose  over  the  question  whether 
the  pointed  arches  of  the  tower  piers  should 
be  restored  as  pointed  arches,  or  whether 
the  Norman  character  of  the  surrounding 
work  should  be  a  sufficient  argument  for 
making  the  new  arches  circular.  The  ques 
t ion  was  referred  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  decided  for  the  pointed  form, 
and  also  gave  his  vote  against  Pearson's 
original  design  for  a  new  tower.  The  later 
controversy,  which  concerned  il  self  with  the 
great  narthex  at  the  west  front,  began  in 
1890.  A  strong  opposition,  which  took  the 
form  of  newspaper  correspondence  (see 
rimes,  December  1696,  January  1897),  com- 
bated Pearson's  intention  of  reconstructing 
the  arches,  which  were  evidently  insecure, 
and  argued  for  the  retention  in  titu  of  all  tha 
existing  external  stones.  Wil  Ii  cliarnoterisl  ic 
unconcern   Pearson,   who   was   sure   of  his 

rund,  took  no  part  in  the  controversy,  if 
even  read  the  letters  of  his  opponents, 
and  before  his  death  carried  out  a  great  part 
of  the  work,  in  which  of  course  he  preserved 
every  possible  portion  of  the  ancient  masonry. 
His  interior  work  at  this  cathedral  included 
the  elaborate  marble  pavement  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, the  bishop's  throne,  the  stalls,  and  the 
baldachino. 

Pearson's  art  was  neither  exclusively 
Gothic  nor  wholly  ecclesiastical.  Treber- 
fydd,  a  country  house  already  mentioned, 
was  of  a  late  fifteenth-century  type.  Quur 
Wood  (Gloucestershire),  which  followed, 
was  certainly  Gothic,  but  liuundwick  (Sus- 
sex) wa-  Tudor,  in  character,  and  Lechlade 
Manor  Jacobean.  Westwood  House,  Syden- 
ham,shows  something  of  a  Francois  I  treat- 
ment, while  the  offices  for  the  Hon.  W.  W. 
A  at  or  on  the  Thames  Embankment  display 
a  free  tvpe  of  Renaissance  work.  This  build- 
ing is  an  excellent  and  rich  design,  exhibit- 
ing to  the  full  the  versatility  of  its  author's 
genius.  For  the  same  employer  Pearson 
carried  out  works  at  Carlton  House  Terrace 
and  Cliveden,  Buckinghamshire,  previously 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 

Among  Pearson's  other  works  in  London 
and  neighbourhood  should  be  mentioned  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  near  the  Itegent's 
canal,  noticeable  externally  for  a  deeply 
recessed  west  window;  the  sedilia,  font,  and 
font-cover  at  St.  Andrew's.  Wells  Street;  a 
chapel  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital;  the  re- 
storation of  St.  Mnry-the-Less,  Lambeth; 
St.  Helen's,  BUteptgatej  und  All  Hallows, 
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the  Anglo-American  Company  was  formed, 
and  negotiation*  itm  opened  with   Ueaen. 
im.  Elliot,  ft  Co.  and  tin?  Gutta   Perchu 
mvfor  the  manufacture  of  &  new  cable 

sater  strength  and  value  than  any  pre- 
I'Ht  tfefl  hitter  compai  ■ 
o  procwl  without  a  guarantee,  it  was  at 
this  criiw  thai  IVnder  oit'ered  his  personal 
security  ff-r  a  quarter  of  a  millioo  sterling, 
when  the  two  eompaniea  were  amalgamated 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Telegraph  Construc- 
tion and  Maintenance  Company,  with  Pender 
bm  chairman.      Not  only  mt  the  new  cable 

■■'in  ■      -!'■■;!'.    I:.l    I    III    1-illi,  lull     111..-    blT.lil'll  lit!'- 

waa    recovered.      To   Pender's   energy  was 
afterwards  largely  due  the  formation  of  that 
tern  of  eastern   telegraphs  which, 
under  the  name*  of  the    Eastern   and   East- 
ern  Extension  Telegraph   Companies,   link 
I  ha  whole  of  our  Asiatic  and  Aua- 
pOtaeaeions,  and  through  his  exer- 
Cftblaaofthe  Eastern  and  associated 
companies  surround  the  continent  of  Africa 
[cf.  Ci-iRK,  Latjmeb,  Suppl.]    Successful  na 
a  pioneer,  Pender's   sound   commercial    in- 
stinct s  always  stood  him  in  good  stead  as  an 
organiser  and  administrator.     In  his  later 
years   he   devoted   much   attention   to    the 
.Ming  of  London,  being  chairman 
ni   tin-   Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Cmn- 
1  irgest  undertaking  of  its  kind  in 
this  country. 

I'ender  sat  as  liberal  member  for  Totnes 
unseated  on  petition.  In 
18lJShe  unsuccessfully  contested  I  ,mlit]igow- 
ahtre,  but  was  member  for  the  Wick  Burghs, 
a*  a  liberal,  from  1*72  to  1885,  and,  as  a 
liberal  unionist,  from  1893  to  18i?G,when  he 


Wick   Burffhi  Ln    1686,  Stirling  Burghs   in 

.  Burghaagnininl88€,andQovBn 

in  18tfi1.     In  recognition  of  his  services  to 

Queen  Victoria  made  him  in  1889 

1  I.,  when  Lord  Derby  presided  at.  a 

banquet  given  in  his  honour,  and  in  1892  he 

waa  promoted  to  a  grand  cross  of  the  same 

order.     Sir  John  held  many  foreign  ordera, 

among  them  the  legion  of  honour  and  the 

grand  cordon  of  the  Medjidie.     He  was  also 

a  fellow  of  t  he  Imperial  1  nsl it  ute,  of  the  Royal 

1   Edinburgh.,  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 

liety,  and  of  the  Scottish  Society 

.     riea.    In  ISiki  he  pui.li-!i.-.i.  ■  r-ui- 

listics  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 

1  ie  died  of  paralysis  at  Foots- 

cray  Place,  Kent,  on  7  July  1898,  and  was 

buried  in  the  parish  rhurchvnrd.  A  portrait, 
by  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  R.A.,  is  in  the 
pOSMBsiou  of  Sir  James  I'ender. 

a  waa  twice  married:   first,  on 
■  i  rioo,  daughter  of  James 


f 'tiirns  nf  Glasgow,  and  hy  her  (who  died  on 
16  Dec.  1841)  he  hod  James,  M.R  for  Mid- 
N'ortliHitipl'iuHliiri'  from  l^iiii,  who  was  cre- 
ated a  baronet  in  1897;  and,  secondly,  on 
12  June  1851,  to  Emma,  only  surviving 
child  and  heir  of  Henry  Denison  of  Day- 
brook.  Arnold,  Nottinghamshire,  and  bv  her 
(who  died  on  8  July  1890)  he  had  two" sous 
and  two  daughters.  The  elder  son  of  the 
second  marriage,  Henry  Denison,  died  in 
1881;  the  younger.  John  Cnthbtrt  Denison- 
Pender,  is  managing  director,  director,  or 
chairman  of  numerous  telegraph  and  cable 
companies.  The  younger  daughter,  Marion 
Denison,  married  Sir  George  William  des 
Vceux,  governor  of  Hong  Kong,  1887-91. 

[Electrician,  xxxvii.  334-5,  379-80,  469  ;  Men 
oftlioTime;  Sew  Monthly  M.isr.  vol.  cxvii.  (with 
portrait);  Biogrnpli,  iii.  A&-0S,  new  scr.  i.  2fl8- 
B7B.]  O.  S-h. 

PEPPER,  JOHN  HENHY  (1821-1900), 
exhibitor  of  'Pepper's  Ghost,' born  at  Wf.-t- 
minster  on  17  June  1821,  waa  educated  at 
Lough  bo  rough  House,  Brixton,  and  King's 
College  school,  Strand.  In  1841)  he  m 
appointed  assistant  i.-li'-inical  lecturer  at  the 
Granger  school  of  medicine,  in  1847  he  gave 
his  first  lecture  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  in 
Regent  Street  (founded'in  1838),  and  in 
1848  he  was  appointed  analytical  ohemii) 
and  lecturer  to  that  institution.  Some  four 
year  later  he  became  '  honorary '  director  of 
the  Polytechnic  at  a  fixed  salary,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  twenty  years.  He  lec- 
tured frequently  at  the  Polytechnic,  and 
was  invited  to  uumerous  schools,  at.  which 
he  delighted  juvenile  audiences  by  popular 
experiments,  illusions,  and  mogic-lnntern 
displays.  He  also  issued  a  series  of  unpre- 
tentious manuals  of  popular  science,  which 
had  a  wide  circulation.  They  include  'The 
Boy's  Playbook  of  Science'  (18(50),  'The 
Playhook  of  Metals'  (1861),  'Scientific 
Amusements  for  Young  People'  (1861),  and 
'Cyclopedic  Science  Simplified'  (1889), 
On  the  title-pages  of  these  ho  describes  him- 
self as  fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society,  and 
honorary  associate  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.  Hie  title  of  professor  was 
conferred  upon  him  '  by  express  minute  of 
the  Polytechnic  board,'  and  was  not  there- 
fore, he  was  careful  to  explain,  that  of  a 
hairdresser  or  a  dancing-maator. 

During  the  winter  of  1862,  when  the 
Polytechnic  was  suil'ering  severely  from  tin- 
reaction  that,  followed  the  heavy  business 
due  to  the  exhibition  of  that  year.  Pepper 
aucceeded  in  reviving  the  popularity  of  the 
institution  and  ensuring  its  future  by  means 
of    an    optical    illusion,   described   by 
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4  Times '  as  the  most  wonderful  ever  put 
before  the  public.  In  September  1858  Henry 
Dircks  [q.v.]  of  Blackheath  had  communi- 
cated to  the  British  Association  the  details 
of  an  apparatus  for  producing  '  spectral 
optical  illusions1  (see  Mech.  mag.  7  Oct. 
1858;  Engineer,  1  Oct.  1858).  The  idea 
was  rejected  by  several  entertainers,  but 
Dircks  had  sufficient  faith  in  it  to  have  the 
necessary  apparatus  made.  Pepper  no 
sooner  saw  tnis  than  he  cordially  welcomed 
the  invention,  and,  after  some  not  very 
important  modifications  in  the  machinery, 
exhibited  the  '  ghost '  for  the  first  time  on 
24  Dec.  1862,  in  illustration  of  Dickens's 
'  Haunted  Man.'  On  5  Feb.  1863  the  appa- 
ratus was  patented  in  the  joint  names  of 
Pepper  and  Dircks,  both  renouncing  any 
pecuniary  claim  upon  the  Polytechnic. 

Dircks  afterwards  complained,  with  some 
apparent  justification,  that  he  had  been 
deluded  into  this  arrangement,  and  that  his 
name  as  that  of  sole  inventor  was  unduly 
obscured  in  the  advertisements  of  the  exhi- 
bition. Popularly  known  as  '  Pepper's 
Ghost,'  the  illusion  had  an  enormous  vogue, 
was  visited  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  (19  May  1863),  commanded  to  Wind- 
sor, and  transferred  to  the  boards  of  many 
London  theatres,  to  the  Chatelet  at  Paris, 
to  Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York,  and  to 
the  Crystal  Palace.  In  March  1872  Pepper 
temporarily  transferred  his  exhibit  to  the 
Egyptian  Hall.  Shortly  after  this  Jie  went 
out  to  Australia  and  was  appointed  public 
analyst  at  Brisbane.  In  1890  he  returned 
to  England  and  reintroduced  his  '  ghost '  at 
the  Polytechnic,  but  the  spectre  failed  to 
appeal  to  a  sophisticated  public,  and  its  pro- 
prietor withdrew  into  private  life  and  wrote 
« The  True  History  of  Pepper's  Ghost '  ( 1890). 
The '  Professor '  died  in  Colworth  Road,  Ley- 
tonstone,  Essex,  on  29  March  1900. 

[Time*,  26  and  30  Doc.  1871.  30  March  1900 ; 
Daily  Telegraph,  30  March  1900;  Mechanical 
Magazine,  vol.  lxxxvii.  passim ;  Thorn bury's 
Old  and  New  London,  iv.  454 ;  All  the  Year 
Round,  June  1863;  Dircks's  Ghost,  or  The 
Dircksian  Phantasmagoria,  1863 ;  The  True 
History  of  Pepper's  Ghost,  1890.]  T.  S. 

PERRY,  GEORGE  GRESLEY  (1820- 
1897),  church  historian,  born  at  Churchill  in 
Somersetshire  on  St.  Thomas's  day,  1820, 
was  the  twelfth  and  youngest  child  of  Wil- 
liam Perry,  an  intimate  friend  and  neighbour 
of  Hannah  More  [q.v."|  He  was  educated  at 
II minster  under  the  Rev.  John  Allen,  and  in 
1837  he  won  a  scholarship  on  the  Bath  and 
Wells  foundation  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  In  1840  he  graduated  B.A.  with  a 
second  class  in  lit.  hum.    His  fellowship  at 


Corpus  would  have  followed  in  due  course, 
but  meanwhile  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
Wells  fellowship  at  Lincoln  College,  for 
which  Perry  was  the  successful  competitor, 
Mark  Pattison  fa.v.],  who  was  then  just  be- 
ginning his  intellectual  reform  of  the  college, 
strongly  pressing  his  claims.  He  graduated 
M.  A.  in  1843,  and  was  ordained  by  the  bishop 
of  Oxford— deacon  in  1844  and  priest  in 
1845.  He  held  for  a  short  time,  first,  the 
curacy  of  Wick  on  the  coast  of  Somerset, 
and  then  that  of  Combe  Florey,  near  Taun- 
ton ;  but  in  1847  he  returned  to  Oxford  as 
college  tutor  at  Lincoln,  which  office  he  held 
until  1852.  During  the  last  year  of  his  fel- 
lowship occurred  the  memorable  contest  for 
the  rectorship,  described  with  such  painful 
vividness  in  Pattison's  '  Memoir.'  In  this 
contest  Perry  took  a  leading  and  charac- 
teristically straightforward  part.  It  was  he 
who  first  told  Pattison  that  the  junior  fel- 
lows wished  to  have  him  for  their  head,  and 
from  first  to  last  he  supported  Pattison 
heartily. 

In  1852  Perry  accepted  the  college  living 
of  Waddington,  near  Lincoln,  and  there  he 
j  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  on  Low  Sunday,  1852, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  married  Miss 
Eliza  Salmon,  sister  of  the  present  provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  most  happy  union. 
The  lite  of  a  country  clergyman  suited  Perry. 
He  was  always  fond  of  country  pursuits, 
understood  the  minds  of  country  people, 
and  could  profitably  employ  the  leisure  which 
such  a  life  affords.  He  attended  well  to  his 
country  parish,  and  also  threw  himself 
heartily  into  the  work  of  the  diocese,  which 
showed,  as  far  as  it  could,  its  appreciation  of 
him.  In  1861  Bishop  Jackson  made  him  a 
non-residentiary  canon  and  rural  dean  of 
Longoboby ;  in  1807  his  brother  clergy  elected 
him  as  their  proctor  in  convocation;  and 
they  continued  to  re-elect  him  (more  than 
once  after  a  contest)  until  he  voluntarily 
retired  in  1893.  In  1894  Bishop  King  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow, 
which  he  held  until  his  death. 

Perry's  parochial  and  diocesan  work  still 
left  him  abundance  of  time  for  study,  which 
he  employed  conscientiously  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church.  The  earliest  work  which 
brought  him  into  notice  in  the  literary  world 
was  his  '  History  of  the  Church  of  England/ 
in  3  vols.  8vo,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in 
1860,  the  third  in  1864.  Its  fairness  and 
accuracy  were  at  once  recognised,  and  its 
value  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  first  general  history  which  included  the 
dreary  but  highly  important  period  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  previous  historians,  as  a 


rule,  haTing  flopped  short  at  the  Revolt 

...  18)18  he  published  for  S.P.C.K. 
n  short.  'Life  of  Heury  Hammond'  and  a 
similar  '  Life  of  Robert  Boyle,'  and  among 
his  other  minor  works  were  '  The  Bishop' 
.  .xEcclesimAnglicanie. 
1868,  being  extracts  from  English  theolo- 
i       ■nrvof  the  Crusades,'  no  date; 

1  Vn-t.ir,  h  Btorj  of  the  Diocletian  Peneou- 
tioD.*  no  date;  'Cropland  Abbev,' no  date. 

. 
■  ion,  the  '  Life  ot  Bishop  Qrosse- 
'■■  intimate  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
1  liford  and  also  of  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  with  both  of  which  I ! r.  ■  -  ■ 

i.  :it    one?   rendered  the 

task  a  labour  of  love  to  him,  and  enabled 

him  to  carry  it  out  successfully.     This  was 

:■    t87fl  bv  an  equally  good  'Life 

!,  of   Avulnn,  lii^.li<i]j  uf  Lincoln,' 

>ugh  of  course  he  had  here  to  come  into 

riih'ii  will,  the  'Magna  Vita' (Rolls 

■     ■ 

production  of  his  pen,  a  '  History  of  the  Re- 
formation in  England,'  written  for  the 
'Epochs  of  Church  History'  series  edited 
hyCanon|nfterwardsI5isliOp)Creigbton[q,v. 
Suppl.]  This  work  gave  scope  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Perry's  most  characteristic 
power  ot  condensation  and  of 
■ailing  llii'  salient  points  of  a  subject,  bis 
fairness,  and  his  accuracy.  Moreover,  although 
Perry  mi  a  good  all-round  historian,  the 
Reform  at  ion  period  was  that  with  which 
he  was  most  familiar.  The  volume  ranks 
among  the  best  of  an  excellent  series.  The 
same  merits  are  found  in  his  larger  publi- 
cation, '  The  Student's  English  Church  His- 


1881, and  the  Third  Period  (1717-1884)  in 
1*87.  He  also  left  two  posthumous  works. 
One  was  the  '  Diocesan  History  of  Lincoln,' 
for  the  series  published  by  S.'P.C.K.  This 
he  took  up  after  the  death  of  Edmund  Vena- 
blea  [q.v.J,  and  incorporated  in  it  tbe  work 
which  Veuables  had  done.  It  was  not  pub- 
lished until  after  his  death,  in  18(17;  but  he 
lived  jus]   long  enough  to  correct  the  final  1 

S roofs.  The  other  was  the  '  Lives  of  the 
;  Lincoln  from  Remigius  to  Words- 
iMirrli.'  hi  this  he  had  been  engaged  for 
several  ynars  in  conjunction  with  Canon 
Overton,  to  whom  he  proposed  the  joint 
undertaking,  'as  a  pious  tribute  to  our  com- 
mon alma  mater '  (i.e.  Lincoln  College,  of 
which  bishops  of  Lincoln  were  founders, 
"actors,  and  ce-n/ffeio  visitors),  but  the 
'as  not  yet  (1901)  appeared.  Ferry 
itor  to  periodical  liten- 


Peterson 

Biography.'  He  died  on  10  Feb.  1897.  and 
was  buried  in  Waddington  churchyard,  A 
tablet  to  his  memory  in  Waddington  church 
and  a  window  in  the  chapter  house  of  Lin- 
coln Cathedral  were  erect**!  by  public  sub- 
scription. He  lost  his  wife  m  1877.  By 
her  he  had  ihree  sons  and  four  daughters, 
five  of  whom  are  now  living. 

[Personal  knowledge;  private  information; 
Parry's  Walks,  punm;  Murk  I'miiaoi/a  Me- 
moirs; Time*,  11  Feb.  1897;  AtheiiKiim,  13  Feb. 
1897.]  J.  H.  O. 

PETERSON,  PETERfl  847-189!)),  Sans- 
krit scholar,  the  son  of  John  Peterson, 
merchant  of  Leitb,  and  Grace  Moutford 
Anderson,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  12  Jan. 
1847.  His  father  and  paternal  grandfather 
were  natives  of  Shetland,  and  hence  Peter- 
son was  wont  to  describe  himself  as  a  Shet- 
lander.  From  the  high  school  at  Edin- 
burgh he  passed  to  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, where  he  graduated  with  first-class 
honours  in   classics   in  1M67.      It    was   here 


fartly  for  study,  to  Berlin,  be  proceeded  in 
869  to  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  which 
university  he  continued  Sanskrit  under 
Sir  Motuer  Moiiier-W'iltiams  [ij.  v.  Suppl.] 
and  Friedricli  Mai  Midler  Jq.  v.  Suppl.], 
gaining  the  Boden  (university)  scholarship 
in  Sanskrit  in  1870.  and  then  joining  Ilalliol 
College,  from  which  be  graduated  in  1872. 
On  2  Jan.  1873  he  joined  the  Indian  edu- 
cational service,  and  went  to  ISombay  as 
ErolWsiir  in  Kljihinstone  College.  He  also 
eld  the  post  of  university  registrar  during 
the  greater  part  of  bis  career.  During  his 
first  nine  years  in  India  Peterson  seems  to 
have  done  little  original  work.  Indeed  in 
1881  the  Bombay  goverumeni  actually  pro- 
noted  to  transfer  him  to  a  chair  of  English, 
malting  over  the  Sanskrit  teaching  to  Pro- 
fessor Bhandarkar  of  Poona.  In  1882,  how- 
ever, he  commenced  the  work  for  which  hu 
will  be  chiefly  remembered,  the  search  for 
Sanskrit  manuscripts  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Bombay  presidency  rind  circle.  Many 
of  his  discoveries  were  of  Inuli  h'rrnrv  value, 
■nd  his  six  reports  on  the  search  ( 1SBMA  I 
are  in  every  sense  excellent  reading.  But 
exploration  of  Jain  literature  baa  been  spe- 
cially appreciated.  Most  of  his  editions  of 
Sanskrit  texts  were  issued  in  i he  '  Bombay 
Sanskrit  Series,'  of  which,  with  Professor 
Bhandarkar,  he  was  in  joint  charge.  Of 
these  the  most  important  were:  'Kadambari' 
(1883),  with  an  elaborate  introduction  con- 
taining parallels  with  the  analogous  romance 
literature   in   Creek,   and   the    anthologies 
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'  Saxn^dhara-paddhati '  (1886)  and  '  Su-  and  became  lieutenant  on  1  Dec  1840.  He 
bhashitavali '  (1888),  the  latter  edited  jointly  served  in  the  first  Afghan  war  with  his 
with  Pandit  Durgapraaad.  He  also  edited,  regiment,  was  engaged  with  the  Beloocha 
mainly  for  educational  purposes,  but  with  under  Xuaseer  Khan  at  Kotra  and  Gandava 
considerable  originality,  the  'Hitopadesa'  in  December  1840,  and  was  mentioned  in 
(1887),  portions  of  the  'Ramayana '  (1883),  despatches.  He  took  part  in  the  Sind  cam- 
and  of  the '  Rijrveda '  (1888-92),  part  of  the  paign  of  1843,  and  was  severely  wounded 
last-named  being  accompanied  by  transla-  at  Meeanee.  He  was  again  mentioned  in 
tions  of  noteworthy  ability  as  to  style,  despatches  for  gallant  conduct  by  Sir  Charles 
though  the  notes  bear  evidence  of  hasty  Napier  (London  Gazette,  9  May  1843).  In 
work.  For  the  '  Bibliotheca  Indica '  he  1844  he  was  appointed  assistant  quarter- 
edited  (1890)  the  'Nyayabindu'  with  its  master-general  in  Sind,  and  from  1851  to 
commentary,  a  Buddhist  text  discovered  by  1856  was  specially  employed  in  clearing 
himself  in  a  Jain  library ;  and  he  was  en-  mountain  roads  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
gaged  at  the  time  of  his  decease  for  the  country.  In  1856-7  he  carried  out  the 
same  series  with  a  Jain  Sanskrit  text,  departmental  arrangements  connected  with 
4  Upamitibhava-prapaiica-kathii/  three  num-  the  Persian  expedition.  In  March  1857  he 
here  of  which  have  been  issued.  was  appointed  quartermaster-general  to  the 

Peterson,  who  was  master  of  a  fluent  Bombay  army,  and  acted  in  this  capacity 

English  style,  wrote    constantly    for    the  throughout  the  mutiny,  his  services  being 

Bombay  daily  press,  and  made  some  attrac-  warmly  commended  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  (Lord 

tive  editions  of  English  classics  for  native  Strathnairn)  on  15  May  1860.    He  held  this 

use.  office  till  1808.    He  had  become  captain  in 

As  an  official  and  resident  in  India  much  his  regiment  on  28  Dec.  1848,  and  was  made 

of  Peterson's  success  was  due  to  his  tact  and  brevet  major  on  10  June  1857,  and  major  in 

sympathy  with  natives  of  all  classes.    This  the  Bombay  staff  corps  on  18  Feb.  1861. 

is  well  brought  out  in  the  speech  made  to  He  became  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  on 

the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society  on  the  occasion  6  Jan.  1863,  and  colonel  five  years  afterwards, 

of  his  death  by  Professor  Bhandarkar,  whom  [  He  took  part  in  the  Abyssinian  expedition 

he  was  appointed  to  supersede,  but  who  re-  as  quartermaster-general,  was  mentioned  in 

mained  one  of  his  closest  friends.     To  this  despatches  (London  Gazette,  30  June  1868), 

also  was  due  his  success  in  unearthing  the  was  made  C.B.  and  aide-de-camp  to  Queen 

jealously  concealed  manuscripts  of  the  Jains  Victoria,  and  received  the  medal, 

at  Cambay  and  elsewhere.    In  1883  the  uni-  From    1868    to    1872    he   was   political 

versity  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the  superintendent  of  the  Sind    frontier,  and 

degree  of  D.Sc.  in  philology,  and  in  1895  he  commandant  of  the  frontier  force.     In  March 

was  chosen  president  of  the  Bombay  branch  i  1873  he  was  appointed  resident  at  Baroda. 

of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  which  he  had  ;  He  made  strong  representations  of  the  mis- 

often  served  as  secretary.     He  was  also  a  government  of  the  gaekwar,  Malhar  Rao, 

popular  member  of  the  Bombay  municipal  and   a  commission  which  investigated  his 

corporation.  charges  found  that  they  were  substantially 

He  died  at  Bombay  on  28  Aug.  1899.  proved.  The  gaekwar  received  a  warning 
Peterson  married,  on  29  Oct.  1872,  Agnes  and  was  advised  to  change  his  minister,  but 
Christall,  who  died  in  September  1900.  matters  did  not  improve.  The  friction  be- 
Several  children  of  the  marriage  survive,  tween  the  resident  and  the  gaekwar  in- 
one  being  a  member  of  the  India  civil  ser-  creased,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter 
vice.  an  attempt  was  made  on  9  Nov.  1874  to 

[Personal   knowledge ;  private   information ;  poison  Phayre,  by  putting  arsenic  and  dia- 

Petewon's  Works;  Journals  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  m?nd   dust    in   his   sherbet.       The  Baroda 

Society  (London),  and  of  its  Bombay  branch,  trial   followed,   and  the  deposition   of  the 

1899 ;    obituaries  in   Advocate  of  India  and  gaekwar  on  23  April  1875.     But  the  Indian 

Athenaeum.]                                              C.B.  government  had  previously  decided  to  change 

the  resident  at  Baroda,  and  Phayre,  declin- 

PHAYRE,  Sib  ROBERT  (1820-1897),  ing  to  resign,  was  superseded  by  Sir  Lewis 

general,  born   22  Jan.    1820,  was    son   of  Pelly  on  25  Nov.  1874. 

Richard  Phayre  of  Shrewsbury,  and  brother  ,      Reverting  to  military  employment,  Phayre 

of  General  Sir  Arthur  Purves  Phayre  Tq.  v.]  commanded  a  brigade,*  first  in  Bombay  and 

He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  school  and  afterwards  in  Rajputana,  from  10  May*  1875 

commissioned  as  ensign  in  the  East  India  to  4  May   1880.      Having  been  promoted 


Company's  service  on  26  Jan.  1839,  being 
posted  to  the  25th  Bombay  native  infantry, 


major-general  on  1  Jan.  1880,  he  was  then 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  reserve 


division  of  the  army  engaged,  in  the  second 
campaign  of  the  second  Afghan  war,  and  hud 
charge  of  the  line  of  communication  by 
QOKU  to  Kandahar.  After  the  disaster  of 
Maiwand,  on  27  July,  he  was  directed  to 
-ward  to  Kandahar,  besieged  by 
Avuub  Kban  ;  but  be  was  delayed  by  want 
of  Iroops  and  transport,  and  Kandahar  was 
delivered  bj  GmUM  (afterwards  Earl)  lio- 
berts  from  Kabul  before  his  arrival.  Ho  was 
mentioned  in  despatches  |  London  Gmettt, 
8  Daa.  1880  and  96  Jan.  1881),  wu  included 
in  the  vote  of  thanks  of  parliament,  wa« 

made  K.C.B.  on  82  Feb.  188] 1  received 

the  medal. 

He  commanded  a  division  of  the  Bnmbnv 
army  from  1  March  1681  to  3  March  1886, 
when  the  Bombay  government  paid  n  high 
compliment  to  his  services  on  his  retire- 
ment- For  pome  months  previously  lie  bud 
acted  as  provincial  comnumd.jr-in-i'hii/1'  ;ii 
Bombay.  On  82  Jim,  1887  he  was  placed  on 
the  unemployed  siipurmi  merer  j  list.  1  \v  had 
become  lieu  tenant -genera!  on  1  Nov.  1881, 
and  became  general  on  23  Jan.  1689.  He 
received  the  U.C.I),  on  38  Mav  1894.  Ha 
died  in  London  on  28  Jan.  1897.  In  1846 
he  had  married  Diana  Bunbury,  daughter  of 
Arnold  Thompson,  formerly  paymaster  of 
..•iment.  She  survived  him.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  religious  and  philan- 
thropic movements,  and  published  some 
in  1690:  I.  'The  Bible  mraua 
Corrupt  Chriiiinnitv.'  2.  'The  Foundation 
of  IJockorof  8and:  which:-'  (in  reply  to 
Ilenrv  Drumtnond).     IS.  '  Monantieism  un- 

[Times,  2!)  Jan.  181)7  .  Thornton'*  Life  of  Sir 
Richard  MewJe  ;  Boberta'a Forty-one  Year*  in 
ladia;  Official  Record  of  the  Expedition  to 
AbTttinia.]  E.  M.  L. 

PHILLIPS,    MOLES WORTH    (1765- 

1633).  lieutenant-colonel  and  companion  of 

Captain  Cook,  born  on   15  Aug.   1756,  was 

•an  of  John  Phillips  of  Swords,  co.  Dublin. 

His  father  was  a  natural  son  of  Itichard 

M. i|r-  worth,     third     viscount    Moles  worth 

nee   1'liillip.-  acquired   his  chris- 

lle  first  entered  the  rovalnavy, 

l\i>  advice  of  his  friend  Sir  Joseph 

Banks  [ij.  v.]  he  accepted  a  commission  as 

iiteuaiit   in  the  royal  marines  on 

17  Jan.   1776.     Iu    this  capacity   be    was 

aelnetad  to  accompany  Captain  Cook  on  hie 

lu-t  voyage, extending  over  nearly  three  years 

[see  Cook,  Jamb*].  He  sailed  with  Cook  from 

riyni'iiiili  on    !-'  July  1770,  and  was  with 

i.l in    marine*   wbo  escorted   Cook  when  lie 

Hawaii   on    14  Feb.    1779.      In 

"a  picture  of  the  '  Death  of  Captain 


Cook'  Phillips  is  represented  kneeling  and 
firing  at  the  native  who  was  clubbing  Cook. 
Phillips  was  himself  wounded,  but,  having 
remained  to  the  last  on  the  shore,  mug  for 
the  boats.  Once  be  turned  back  and  helped 
another  wounded  marine  to.the  boat?,  His 
gallantry  was  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
conduct  of  John  Williamson,  a  fellow-lieu- 
tenant of  marines,  who,  having  remained  a 
passive  spectator  of  the  scene,  frequently 
quarrelled  with  l'hillips  on  the  voyage  home, 
and  was  eventually  cashiered  for  cowardice 
at  Camperdown,  a  sentence  which  Nelson 
thought  ought  to  have  been  capital  (Nblsow, 
Drepatchen,  iii.  81 

On  1  Nov.  1780  Phillips  was  promoted 
1'iiptuiii,  and  on  10  Jan.  1782  he  married 
Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  Dr. 
Burney  (172<i-1814i  ' 
r  of  Madame  li'Arbluy  » 
Phillips's  friei 
.pan  ied  Cook  r 
age.  This  miirring!?  brought  Phillips  into 
ii.-rti'iu  with  the  BnrneyV  literary  and 
musicnl  friends— Dr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Thrale, 
and  others.  lie  hud  no  fun  her  active  service, 
but  was  promoted  brever  major  on  1  March 
1704,  and  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  on  1  Jan. 
1798.  From  1784,  for  the  Man  of  his  wife's 
health,  he  lived  for  a  time  at  Boulogne,  but 
after  the  French  revolution  the  Phillipses 
resided  chiefly  at  Miilililiiiin,  Surrey,  not  far 
from  Juniper  Hall,  where  Madame  D'Arblay 
entertained  numbers  of  French  twtSfrtt. 
From  1790  to  1799,  during  the  alarm  of  a 
French  invasion  of  Ireland,  Phillips  felt  it 
hie  duty  to  reside  on  the  Irish  estates  at 
Beleot ton,  which  ho  hud  inherited  from  an 
uncle.  On  6  Jan.  1800  his  wife  died.  She 
was  buried  at  Neston  on  the  12th. 


were  seized  by  Napoleon  on  the  renewal  of 
the  war,  ond  detained  in  France  until  the 
peace  of  1814  (Alqf.b,  Englishmen  ia  the 
French  Revolution,  p.  -'78),  Duringthis de- 
tention he  made  friends  with  Talleyrand  and 
other  well-known  Frenchmen.  After  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  became  acquainted  With 
Soulhev,  Mary  and  Charles  Lamb,  who  de- 
scribed him  as  'the  high-minded  associate  of 
Cook,  the  veteran  colonel,  with  hi-  lusty 
heart  still  sending  cartels  of  defiance  to 
old  Time'  (l.um,  Work*,  ed.  Fitzgerald,  vi. 
75),  and  with  John  Thomas  Smith  (1760- 
.  1 1  ii  mi  !i>'  ropplied  with  various 
■  his  '  Nollakeaa  and  his  Times' 
(i.  104,  300,  ii.  818V  lie  died  of  cholera 
at  his  bouse  in  Lambeth  on  11  Bent.  1882, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret':,  Wert- 
where  an  inscriptio 
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him  and  James  and  Martin  Burney  (1788- 
1862). 

By  Susanna  Burney  Phillips  had  issue  two 
sons,  Nor  bury  and  William,  and  one  daughter, 
Frances,  who  kept  house  for  her  grandfather, 
Dr.  Burney,  and  married  C.  C.  Raper  (A.  It. 
Ellis,  Early  Diary  of  Frances  Burney,  1889, 
ii.  270).  Phillips  also  left  issue  by  a  second 
marriage, 

[Gent  Mag.  1832,  ii.  385-6  ;  Annual  Register. 
1832;  Army  List,  1830,  pp.  22,  361 ;  Ledyard's 
Journal,  1783,  pp.  143-9  ;  Biogr.  Britannica,  ed. 
Kippis,  ir.  233 ;  Kippis's  Narrative  of  Cook's 
Voyage  round  the  World  ;  Sam  well's  Narrative 
of  the  Death  of  Captain  Cook,  pp.  11,  13.  15; 
Cook's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  el.  James  King, 
iii. 42-6,  53-4,  425-36;  William  Ellis's  Authen- 
tic Narrative,  1782,  ii.  110-11  ;  Man  ley  Hop- 
kins's Hawaii  Past  and  Present,  ed.  1866,  p. 
112;  Besant'c  Captain  Cook,  pp.  154,160-2, 
179  ;  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay, 
ed.  1844-6,  ii.  5,  110-11,  317,  v.  passim;  G.  T. 
Smith's  Nollekens  and  his  Times ;  A.  R.  Ellis's 
Early  Diary  of  Francis  Burney  ;  notes  and  refe- 
rences kindly  supplied  by  Major  G.  H.  Johnston  ; 
authorities  cited.]  A.  F.  P. 

PHIPPS,  CHARLES  JOHN  (1835- 
1897),  architect,  son  of  John  Bashleigh 
Phipps  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Ruth  Neate, 
was  born  at  Lansdowne,  near  Bath,  in  1835, 
and  was  articled  in  the  office  of  Wilcox  & 
Fuller  of  that  city,  with  whom  he  remained 
till  1857.  After  a  year's  travel  he  opened 
practice  in  Bath,  and  was  successful  in  1862 
with  a  design  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Bath  Theatre,  which  was  completed  in  18(53, 
and  which  marked  the  direction  of  a  future 
career,  at  variance  both  with  the  wishes  of 
his  parents,  who  disapproved  of  theatres, 
and  with  his  training,  which  was  Gothic  and 
ecclesiastical.  Phipps's  early  designs  for 
buildings  and  furniture  may  be  classed  with 
the  school  of  Godwin  and  Burges,  whereas 
the  theatrical  works  which  rapidly  followed 
his  first  success  were  naturally  conceived 
in  the  more  appropriate  classic  manner. 

On  transferring  nis  office  to  London  Phipps 
became  recognised  as  an  authority  on  theatre 
construction,  and  erected  or  altered  more 
than  a  score  of  playhouses  in  London  alone. 
The  Gaiety  was  the  first  in  date,  and  it  was 
followed  by  the  construction  or  alteration 
of  the  Queen's,  Long  Acre  (since  destroyed), 
Vaudeville,  Strand,  Sadler  s  Wells,  Variety 
(Hozton),  Haymarket,  Savoy,  Princess's, 
Prince  of  Wales's,  Shaftesbury  "(1888),  Lyric 
(1889),  Hengler's  Cirque  (subsequently 
altered  by  Phipps  to  serve  as  a  skating 
palace),  the  theatre  of  the  Lyric  Club,  and 
finally,  his  principal  work  (completed  in 
1897),  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Haymarket. 


He  reconstructed  the  stage  and  auditorium 
of  the  Lyceum,  Comedy,  St.  James's,  and 
Globe,  and  superintended  the  erection  of 
the  Garrick  in  1889  and  the  Tivoli  in  1890, 
Phipps  was  associated  with  Mr.  T.  £. 
Knightley  in  the  planning  of  the  Queen's 
Hall,  Langham  Place,  but  the  elevations 
are  attributable  to  the  latter  (see  Builder, 
1897,  lxxii.  519).  Outside  London  Phipps 
designed  the  Theatres  Royal  at  Plymouth, 
Torquay,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Swansea, 
Worcester,  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  South 
Shields,  Darlington,  and  Portsmouth,  at 
which  last  he  also  designed  the  Empire 
Palace.  For  Bristol  he  constructed  the 
Prince's  Theatre ;  for  Hastings  the  Gaiety ; 
for  Wolverhampton  and  Dover  the  Grand 
and  the  Tivoli  respectively ;  and  for  Liver- 
pool he  both  built  the  Rotunda  and  re- 
modelled the  Alexandra.  Phipps  designed 
the  opera  houses  at  Leicester,  Northampton, 
and  Leamington,  and  there  are  further  speci- 
mens of  his  theatre  work  in  Scotland  at  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  Aberdeen,  in 
Ireland  at  Dublin,  Belfast,  Londonderry,  and 
Cork.  He  twice  rebuilt  (1873  and  1883)  the 
Theatre  Royal  at  Glasgow,  and  also  twice 
rebuilt  (1880, 1895)  the  theatre  of  the  same 
name  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  also  carried 
out  the  Lyceum.  His  works  at  Dublin  are 
the  Gaiety  and  the  Leinster  Hall.  Phipps's 
principal  designs  of  a  non-theatrical  cha- 
racter were  the  Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's 
Street;  the  Carlton  Hotel,  Haymarket, 
part  of  the  same  design  as  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  which  was  carried  out  and  modified 
after  his  death;  the  Lyric  Club,  Lyric 
Chambers,  and  flats  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue; 
various  business  premises  in  the  Strand, 
Ludgate  Hill,  and  Moorgate  Street;  the 
Savoy  Turkish  Baths  and  the  militia  bar- 
racks at  Bath.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  ad- 
vising architect  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
was  consulted  by  committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  by  colonial  governments 
on  questions  of  theatre  construction  and 
acoustics.  He  was  a  fellow  (1806)  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  serv- 
ing on  its  council  in  1875-6,  and  also 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  died 
at  26  Mecklenburgh  Square  on  25  May 
1897. 

Phipps  married  on  10  April  1800  Miss 
Honnor  Hicks,  by  whom  he  had  issue  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  For  some  time 
previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  associated 
in  partnership  with  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Arthur  Blomneld  Jackson. 

[R.I.B.A.  Journal,  1897,  ir.  380;  Builder, 
1897,  lxxii.  488 ;  Biograph,  ir.  399-402 ;  prirats 
information.]  P.  W. 
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PICKERSGILL,  FREDERICK  RI- 
CHARD (1830-1900),  historical  painter, 
son  of  Richard  Piekersgill,n  naval  oflicer.nnd 

Ami"  Willierinjftdii,  and  nephew  nl'  Ikurv 
William  Pickersgill  07*2-18751  [q.  v.],  was 
bora  in  London  on  fc  Sept.  1820.    He  re- 

I'ivvil  In*  iir.-.i  instruction  in  drtiwiiiK  t'r,un 
ib  maternal  uncle,  "William  Frederick 
Auberington  (1788-1866)  [q.T.],  and  en- 

1    tlio    Ilovnl    Academy    sclinuN    at     an 

rlyago.     In'  1886   Em  exhibited    In-    lirsr 

;i"  Brazen  Age,' a  subject   from 

eaiod,  at  the  Itovnl  Academy.     This  was 

,   l,:il   between  Ili-ri-lll'-s 

dAchelous*  (1840),  'Amoret's   Deliver- 

■■■  bom  Hi.'  Enchanter' (1841 1,  'CEdipua 

ion     Polynicw'    (1842),    and 

■  in,'  a  subject  from  the'  Purga- 

1843).    In  1843  his  cartoon 

■■..., |    mi,,    of 

■t  additional  print  of  1001,  at  the  Weat- 

"  r  Hall  competition  for  the  decoration 

new  Houses  of  Parliament;  n  litho- 

h  of  tin-  composition,  by  Frank  Howard, 
nrrd  in  the  same  year.  In  1844  lie 
Westminster  Hall  a  fresco, 
r  Calepine  rescuing  Serena,'  which  did 
obtain  a  prize.  A  series  of  academy 
illustrating  Spenser's  '  Faerie 
■:'  which  the  first,  hmi  appeared  in 
continued  by  'Florimel  in  the 
of  the  Witch,'  '1843  (engraved  by 
for  the  'Art  Journal*),  'A morel, 
imvlin,  and  Prince  Arthur  in  the  Cuttnye 
i,'  IS-jr,,  ■  Idleness'  and  'The 
Beauty  for  the  Girdle  of  Flori- 
b1,'  1848.  Later  pictures  of  this  series 
were  a  second  '  Idleness,'  1862,  and  "Brito- 
rnnrt  Unarming,'  1866.  A  spirited  scene 
from  *  Comus '  was  exhibited  in  1844,  and  a 
subject  from  tie.  history  of  Venice  in  IB46. 
These  early  works  had  given  evidence  of 
considerable  power,  and  their  colour  showed 
the  influence  of  William  Etty  fq.  v.],  with- 
rinjf  from  the  Mime  faults  of  draw- 
ing; but  it  was  in  1847  that  Piokeragill  lirst 
became  prominent  is  a  rising  artist.  Mis 
academy  picture  of  that  year  represented 
earh  Christians  in  a  chapel  in  the  catacombs, 
but  a  much  more  important  work  was  'The 
Burial  of  Harold  at  Waltham  Abbey,' exhi- 
bited at  Westminster  Hull.  A  first-class 
J00A  wis  awarded  to  this  picture, 

I  and  it  was  at  once  purchased  for  an  equal 
•urn  for  the  Htraaea  of  Parliament.  An  en- 
graving of  it  by  F,  Bacon  was  published  in 
1861  for  the  Art  Union  of  London.  As  the 
mult  of  his  achievements  of  1>M7  Pickersgill 
■«a alaotad, on  1  Nov.  in  that  year,  an  nsso- 
.■•  Royal  Academy  at  the  unusu- 
ally early    q  He  then 


removed  from  8  Leigh  Street,  Burton  Cres- 
cent, his  residence  sums  1880,  to  86  Moru- 
ington  Crescent.  Hunpateed  Road.  This 
was  his  home  till  I860;  he  then  lived  at 
East  Moulsey,  Surrey,  till  1*73,  when  his 
appointment  as  keeper  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy gave  him  an  official  residence  at  Bur- 
lington House. 

In  1849  he  exhibited  'Circe  with  the 
Syrens  Three,'  from  '  Orlando  Fitrioso ; '  in 
185U,  In-  iu"-t  productive  year,  'Samson 
Betrayed,'  '  The  Rape  of  Proserpine,'  '  A 
Scene  during  the  Invasion  of  Italy  hy 
Charles  VIII,'  and  three  -ketches  from  the 
storyof  '  Imalda; '  in  1851,  n  subject,  from 
Tassojin  1«.')L',  -Pan  and  Syrinx  *  and  '  The 
Adoration  of  the  Miigi;'  in  1853  and  18r>4, 
scenes  from  Venetian  history,  one  of  which, 
'Th«  Dealt  of  Francesco  Foscari '  (1854), 
was  bought  hy  the  prince  consort.  '  Chris- 
tian hi-ini,'  conducted  into  tile  Vidlev  of 
Humiliation'  (engraved  by  Great  buch  for 
the  'Art  Journal')  appeared,  with  'John 
EendiiiK  his  Disciples  to  Christ.'  in  1855; 
■Christ  blessing  little  Children '  and  a  scene 
from  'Love's  Labour's  Lost'  in  1868j  'The 
Duke  Orsino  nod  Viola' in  1857.  In  June 
of  that  year  Pickersgill  was  elected  to  full 
membership  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
diploma  picture,  a  Spanish  subject  entitled 
''Ihe  Bribe,'  was  his  sole  contribution  to 
exhibition  of  1858.     '  Warrior  Poets  of 


the   South   of  1 


■-   I'outelldm 


ti  Song ' 


d  '  Italila  asking  Forgiveness  of  Samson  ' 
were  the  pictures  of  1859 ;  in  18(10  he  was 
absent,  but  in  the  following  year  he  exhi- 
bited subjects  from  'As  you  like  it'  and 
•  The  Tempest,' end  'Pirates  of  the  Medi- 
terranean playing  1  lice  for  Prisoners,'  which 
was  engraved  by  Ridgway  for  the  "Art 
Journal,"  The  Return  of  a  Crusader'  ap- 
peared in  180:3,  'Isabella,  Duchess  of  Cla- 
rence,'  iu  1M83,  a  subject  from  Shakespeare 
in  ISIH.'A  Royalist' Family,  Itlol.'ir.  18»'5, 
'  Lovers' in  i8fi6, 'Columbus  at  Lisbon' in. 
18(58,  'A  Hiuiiton  Lace  Manufactory'  in 
1W',!),  mid  '  Mary  Stuart  accused  of  Partici- 

Etion  in  her  Husband's  .Murder'  in  1871. 
ckersgill  did  not  exhibit  in  1807  or  1870, 
and  the  picture  of  1871  was  his  lust,  with 
the  exception  of  a  pathetic  subject  with  a 
quotation  from  Tennyson's  '  Mariana  in  the 
South,'  ending  with  the  words  'To  livo  for- 
gotten and  die  forlorn,'  which  was  exhibited 
in  1  .-::>.     lie  still,  however,  took  an  active 

r  "i    iu    the   Royal   Academy,  and  held 

the  offices  of  keeper  and  trustee  from  1*73 
to  1887,  In  1888  he  retired  finally  from 
the  academy,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
hi*  life  at   the    Towers,    Varmoutb,    Isle  of 

Wight,  when  he  died  on  20  Dec.  1900. 
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Pickersgill  had  one  son,  who  predeceased 
him,  by  his  marriage,  on  6  Aug.  1847,  with 
Mary  Noorouz  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
James  Hook,  judge  in  the  mixed  commis- 
sion courts  oi  Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  and 
sister  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A.  Mrs.  Pickers- 
gill  died  on  21  June  1886. 

A  portrait  of  Pickersgill,  painted  by  Henry 
Gibbs,  is  in  the  possession  of  his  son's  widow, 
and  a  plaster  bust  made  by  H.  Montford  in 
1887,  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  painter, 
belongs  to  Miss  C.  J.  Hook  of  Bognor. 

Pickersgill  was  not  a  prolific  painter,  for 
he  exhibited  only  fifty  pictures  at  the  aca- 
demy, and  six  at  the  British  Institution 
(1841-7),  during  the  thirty-seven  years  of 
his  active  career.  His  British  Institution 
pictures  included  a  subject  from  Spenser, 
scenes  from  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew '  and 
'  King  Henry  IV,  Pt.  1/  act  iii.  sc.  1,  'Huon 
and  Amanda '  from  Wieland's  '  Oberon/  and 
*  Gaston  de  Foix  before  the  Battle  of  Ra- 
venna.' Among  other  works  may  be  men- 
tioned '  The  Fairy  Yacht/  an  engraving  of 
which,  by  F.  Bacon,  was  published  in  1856, 
and  'The  Birth  of  Christianity/  which 
formed  part  of  the  Jones  bequestVl882)  to 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  His  design 
for  a  lunette  in  fresco  in  the  large  hall  of 
the  same  museum, '  The  Industrial  Arts  in 
Time  of  Peace/  was  not  carried  out ;  a  sketch 
and  a  finished  design  for  this  subject  are  the 
property  of  the  museum.  His  work  was  of 
a  kind  now  out  of  fashion  ;  but  it  had  solid 
technical  merits,  while  few  artists  of  his 
period  had  so  much  genuine  imagination  or 
were  so  happily  inspired  by  the  masterpieces 
of  English  poetry.  In  addition  to  his  oil- 
paintings  Pickersgill  designed  illustrations 
to  Massinger's  '  Virgin  Martyr '  (1844),  Mil- 
ton's 'Comus'  (1858),  and  Poe's  'Poetical 
Works '  (1858).  He  issued  six '  Compositions 
from  the  Life  of  Christ/  engraved  on  wood 
by  Dalziel,  in  1850,  and  illustrated  the 
'  Lord's  Prayer/  jointly  with  II.  Alford,  in 
1870.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  Dal- 
ziel's  Bible  Gallery  ( 1881). 

[Morning  Post,  22  Dec.  1900;  Athenaeum, 
29  Dec.  1900:  Royal  Academy  and  British  In- 
stitution Catalogues ;  private  information.] 

C.  D. 

PICKLE  THE  SPY,  pseudonym.  [See 
Macdonell,  Alastair  IIuadh  "  (1725?- 
1761),  thirteenth  chief  of  Glengarry. 

PITMAN,  Sir  ISAAC  (1813-1897),  the 
inventor  of  phonography,  born  at  Trow- 
bridge, Wiltshire,  on  4  Jan.  1813,  was  son 
of  Samuel  Pitman,  who  then  held  the  post 
of  overseer  in  an  extensive  cloth  factory,  and 
who  afterwards  established  a  factory  of  his 


own.  He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an 
English  education  in  the  grammar  school  of 
his  native  town,  but  he  left  it  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  subsequently  received  lessons 
from  a  private  teacher  in  his  father's  house. 
In  1831  it  was  decided  that  he  should  be- 
come a  schoolmaster,  and  he  accordingly 
went  through  a  brief  course  of  training  at 
the  college  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  in  Borough  Road,  London. 
He  was  sent  in  January  1832  to  take  charge 
of  an  endowed  school  at  Barton-on-H umber, 
Lincolnshire.  Four  years  later  he  removed  to 
Wotton-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire,  where 
he  was  invited  by  a  committee  to  establish 
a  school  on  the  model  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  schools.  In  1837  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  mastership  because  he  had  given 
grave  offence  to  the  managers  by  joining 
the  'New  Church/  founded  bv  Emmanuel 
Swedenborg,  of  which  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  was  a  devoted  adherent.  He 
was  also  a  strict  vegetarian.  In  June  1839 
he  settled  in  Bath,  and  established  at  5  Nel- 
son Place  a  private  school,  which  he  con- 
ducted till  1843. 

He  had  begun  to  learn  Taylor's  system  of 
shorthand  about  1829  [see  Taylor,  Samuel], 
and  it  was  this  apparently  trivial  circum- 
stance that  altered  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
career.  Having  derived  great  advantage  from 
the  use  of  the  system  in  the  saving  of  time, 
he  earnestly  desired  to  popularise  the  steno- 
graphic art  by  having  it  taught  in  schools 
as  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum.  At 
that  period  there  were  no  cheap  shorthand 
manuals  in  existence.  He  therefore  drew 
up  a  brief  exposition  of  Taylor's  method, 
which  was  to  be  illustrated  with  two  plates 
and  sold  for  threepence.  This  he  forwarded 
in  the  spring  of  1837  to  Samuel  Bagster 
(1771-1852)  fa.  v.],  the  London  publisher, 
whose  friendship  he  had  previously  gained 
by  the  gratuitous  correction  of  references  in 
the  '  Comprehensive  Bible/  The  manuscript 
was  shown  to  an  experienced  reporter,  who 
pronounced  against  the  reproduction  of  a 
system  already  in  the  market,  and  in  for- 
warding this  opinion  Bagster  intimated 
that  if  an  original  system  were  devised  by 
his  correspondent  he  would  undertake  the 
publication  of  it.  Pitman  at  once  set  to 
work,  and  on  15  Nov.  1837  *  Stenographic 
Sound-Hand1  made  its  appearance  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  fourpenny  book  with  two 
neatly  engraved  plates.  In  the  introduction 
the  inventor  set  forth  the  advantages  of  a 
system  of  shorthand  written  by  sound  over 
methods  which  followed  the  current  ortho- 
graphy. He  admitted  that  previous  short- 
hand   authors    had    to    a    limited   extent 


it  ad    the     phonetic     principle,    though 
ily  in  regard  to  the  consonants ;  hut.  be 
'■— i  n  greatly  improved  and  extended 
c»le  which  is   undoubtedly  the  most 
feature   of    hi*   scheme.      It   is   ft 
fact  that  he  altogether  discarded  the 
letters  of  the  Taylor  alphabet,  and 
Circle,  with  an  alterna- 
ucter,  to  the  re  present  at  toil  of  the 
is  had  been   done  in  the  svBtetn  of 
Mason  (A  167L>-1709)tq. 'v.],  pub- 
lico introduced  the  priu- 
'pairing'   the   consonants   and  of 
,'   or  the    use   of  thin   and   thick 
in-   indicating  cognate  consonants. 
In  this   rare  booklet,  immature  and  incom- 
plete though  it  be,  the  stenographic  expert 
will  at  once  recognise  the  main  features  of 
highly    developed  system   of 
tonography. 
The  manuscript  of  the  second  edition  wu 
'    m  [he  autumn  of  IS39,  hut  its  publ 't- 
was deferred  till  the  penny  post,  cuine 
i  in  on  10  Jan.  lfSlO.     It  thetiap- 
the  f.iMQ  of  ft  penny  plate  with 

this    title  i    '  Phonography,    or    Writing    by 

rr.-  also  a   New  and   Natural  Sys- 

i  at  Short  Hand.'    Some  copies,  mounted 

canvas   and   bound  in  cloth,  with   two 

ore.  from  the  New  Testament  as  addi- 

exereises,  were  sold  at  one  shilling 

il  important  improvements  were 

introduced   into   this   second   edition.     The 

steel  plate  was  beautifully  engraved,  but  in 

almost  microscopic  characters,  so  that  it  was 

not  well  adapted  to  become  a  medium  for 

...   system.     Copies  were, however, 

■  i  bated  I  i  schoolmasters  all  over 

the  Country,  and,  when  these  had  been  well 

circulated,  Pitman  begun  his  phonographic 

ida  by  devoting   his  school  holidays 

tours.     The   third   edition   of 

ography '  was  brought  out  at  the  close 

mi  'u-iavo  volume,  with  fuller  ex- 

i  of  the  sy st  em ,  and  al  togathe  r  be  tt  er 

adapted  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  iu  the 

art.     The  fourth   edition  appeared  in  1841, 

the   fifth    is    IMS,  the  sixth   in   1844,  the 

h    in    1845,   the   eighth    in    1*47.   the 

tenth  (with  a  new  vowel 

i)   In   1867,  the   eleventh  in    1862,  and 

ilflh  in  1*67.  There  were  man;  later 

but   these   were   not    designated   as 

itp  editions.  In  addition  to  the  manuals, 

hex  of  hooks  were  published 

iiriiiiiii  .it"  the  st  item,  Bach  as  '  Copi 

■  Exercises,' the 

Tiipanion,'  and 

id    Pronouncing 

nr.  of  tin-  English  Lan  : 

..     alio   printed   in   the 


phonographic  shorthand  characters,  in- 
cluding the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Bacon's  'Essays,'  Bunyan's  'Pil- 
grim's Progress,'  Cowper's  '  Poetical  Works," 
Oraik's  '  John  Halifax,'  Dickens's  '  Pickwick 
Papers '  and  '  Oliver  Twist,'  Goldsmith's 
.  Wakefield,'  Hughes's  'Tom 
Brown's  Schooldays,'  Washington  livm/- 
'Tales  and  Sketches,'  Johnson's  '  liasaelas,' 
Mucaulnv's  '  F«mjl '  and  '  Biographies,'  Mil- 
ton's '  FVradise  IjOSt..'  Mores  '  Utopia,' 
Mcotl'fl  '  Waverlev,"  and  Swift's  'Gulliver  a 
Travels.' 

Meanwhile  the  phonographic  crusade  had 
met  with  extraordinary  success.  Pitmao 
found  it  necessary,  in  1848,  to  give  up  his 
school,  and  to  abandon  travelling  and  lec- 
turing, in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the 
production  of  instruction  books  and  other 
literature.  By  this  time  other  labourers 
had  come  into  the  field,  to  whose  co-opera- 
tion the  progress  of'  the  new  movement  was 
greatly  indebted.  His  brothers  Joseph  and 
Benjamin  (afterwards  known  in  America  as 
Benn  Pitman)  lectured  throughout  the 
country,  sometimes  together  und  sometimes 
separately.  Thomas  Allen  Iteed  joined 
Joseph  Pitman  in  1843,  and,  having  acquired 
great  facility  as  a  phonographic  writer,  was 
able  to  demonstrate  by  practical  experiments 
the  capabilities  of  the  new  system  in  the 
bands  of  an  expert  penman.  Among  the 
other  lecturers  und  teachers  were  Pitman's 
brothers,  Henry  and  Frederick  in  England, 
aud  Jacob  in  Australia.  From  time  to  time 
phonographic  'Festivals' were  held,  at  which 
the  progress  already  made  was  reviewed, 
and  workers  in  the  cause  were  stimulated  to 
fresh  exertions.     A  '  Phonetic  Society  '  wob 


and  wherever  the  English  tongue  win  spoken 
the  number  of  phonographers  daily  increased. 
At  the  present  time  phonography  is  doing 
nine-tenths  of  the  abort  hand  writing  and 
reporting  of  the  English-speaking  Communi- 
ties, and  there  is  no  other  stenographic 
system  that  can  approach  it  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  U  taught  und  used.  Among  short- 
hand clerks  aud  amanuenses  Pitman's  is 
almost  the  only  method  employed.  Several 
variations  of  the  system  have  been  published 
in  the  United  Stales,  hut  they  are  baaed  on 
the  original  alphabet.  The  framework  of 
phonography  has  been  subjected  to  severe 
eritieUm,  i--}H'eiulk-  by  Edwaid  PocknaQ, 
Thomas  Anderson,  and  Hugh  I,.  Callendar, 
who  hove,  however,  fulled  iu  their  attempts 
to  devise  superior  systems  of  their  own. 
Pitman'ssyMem  has  been  adapted 
German,  Dutch,   Spanish,   Italian,   Welsh, 
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Bengali,  Marathi,  Tamil,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Malagasy. 

Pitman  devoted  much  of  his  energy  to  the 
advancement  of  the  spelling  reform,  and  in 
1814  he  for  the  first  time  addressed  hie 
readers  in  pbonotypy,  or  a  phonetic  printing 
alphabet,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
letters  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  com- 
mon  alphabet.      In   the  promotion  of  this 


introduction  of  new  types,  although  it  made 
possible  the  use  of  a. scientifically  perfect 
alphabet,  proved  to  be  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  general  adoption  of  phonetic 
printing,  and  alter  experiments  with  new 
types  extending  over  forty  years  Pitman 
adopted,  in  1663,  with  some  additions,  the 
rules  recommended  by  the  American  Spell- 
ing Reform  "Association  and  the  American 
Philological  Society  in  order  to  secure  the 
phonetic  representation  of  the  Language  with- 
out the  addition  of  new  letter*  to  the  alpha- 
bet. Another  of  Pitman's  cherished  schemes 
for  the  introduction  of  a  duodecimal  method 
of  arithmetical  notation,  in  substitution  of 
the  decimal  numeration,  also  proved  abortive. 

From  1617  to  1855  the  first  Phonetic 
Institute  in  Albion  Place,  Bath,  was  the 
bead-quarters  of  phonography  and  the  spell- 
ing reform;  the  institute  was  removed  to 
Parsonage  Lane  in  1856,  lo  Kingston's 
Buildings  in  1871,  and  finally  to  a  new 
building  in  the  suburbs  of  Bath  in  1689. 

The  first  International  Congress  and 
Jubilee  of  Phonography  were  jointly  cele- 
brated in  London  in  1687,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Karl  of  Rosebery.  On  this 
occasion  a  fine  bust  of  Pitman,  by  Thomas 
Brock,  was  presented  to  him  and  his  family. 
In  I860  a  replica  of  this  jubilee  bust  was 
presented  to  Pitman  by  the  citizens  of  Both, 
and  it  was  placed  in  the  Hoyal  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution  of  that  citv.  On 
18  July  1891  Pitman  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  '  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  the 
ground  of  his  great  services  to  stenography, 
and  the  immense  utility  of  that  art.' 

Soon  afterwards  he  retired  from  partner- 
ship with  his  sons,  and  conferred  on  them  his 
interests  iu  the  phonographic  text-books 
and  other  works  of  which  lie  was  the  author. 
At  the  time  of  hie  retirement  he  had  been 
uninterruptedly  engaged  in  the  work  con- 
nected with  his  invention  of  phonography  for 
fifty-seven  years,  and  had  edited  the  '  Pho- 
netic  Journal '  for  fifty-two  years. 

He  died  at  Bath  on  22  Jan.  1897,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes  his  remains  were 
cremated  at  Woking.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, first,  on  21  April  1661,  to  Isabella, 


i  daughter  of  James  Hatters,  and  left  two 
I  sons,  Alfred  and  Ernest.  A  mural  tablet  to 
!  his  memory  was  unveiled  on  15  July  1901 
I  at  17  Royal  Crescent,  Bath,  where  Pitman 

resided  in  his  later  years. 

[Information  from  Alfred  Pitman,  esq.;  Bio- 
graphy by  Thomas  Allen  Beed,  with  portrait*, 
illustrations,  and  facsimiles,  lgflO;  Life  and  Work 
of  Pitman,  1891;  Phonetic  Journal,  1870,  p.  B8, 
12  March  1887,  and  6  Feb.  1887  (with  portrait* 
reproduced  from  the  Strand  Magmine) ;  Sir 
Isaac  Pitman's  Phonography  by  Alfred  Pitman, 
in  French  and  English,  Paris,  1900;  Anderson's 
Catechism  of  Shorthand;  Anderson's  Hilt  of 
Shorthand  ;  Anderson's  Shorthand  System* ; 
Annual  Register,  1897,  Cbron.  p.  Ul ;  Callen- 
dar'a  Manual  of  Cursive  Shorthand  ;  Christian 
Age,  23  Feb.  1887;  Uibons's  Bibliography  of 
Shorthand;  Harper's  Monthly,  lx.  162;  Levy's 
Hist,  of  Shorthand ;  Men  and  Women  of  Ul* 
Time,  18B5  ;  Rockwell's  Shorthand  Instruction 
and  Practice  ( Washington,  18S3) ;  Shorthand, 
a  magazine;  Transactions  of  the  International 
Shorthand  Congress,  1887 ;  Vegetarian  Mes- 
senger, May  1887.]  T,  C. 

PITT-BIV1!RS,  AUGUSTUS  HENRY 
LANE  FOX  (1827-1900),  lieutenant- 
general,  anthropologist,  and  archaeologist,  son 
of  William  Augustus  Lane  Fox  of  Hope 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  and  his  wife  Lady  Caroline, 
daughter  of  John  Douglas,  eighteenth  earl 
of  Morton,  was  bom  on  14  April  1827.  He 
was  known  by  his  father's  surname  of  Lane 
Fox  until  1880,  when  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Pitt-Rivers  on  eventually  inheriting  the 
estates  of  his  great-uncle,  George  Pitt,  se- 
cond Baron  Rivers  (1751-1828).  He  was 
educated  at  Sandhurst  Military  College,  and 
received  acommission  in  the  grenadier  guards 
in  1845.  Jlis  subsequent  commissions  were 
dated:  captain  2  Aug.  1850,  brevet-major 
12  Dec.  1854,  major  16  May  1857,  lieutenant- 
colonel  22  Jan.  1807,  major-general  1  Oct. 
1877,  lieutenant-general  1  Oct.  1882.  lie 
soon  showed  a  talent  for  organisation  and  ex- 
perimental research,  which  led  to  his  being 
employed  in  investigations  as  to  the  use  and 
improvement  of  the  rifle  in  the  early  times 
of  its  introduction  into  the  British  army. 
These  investigations  were  carried  on  bv  him 
at  Woolwich,  Enfield.  Ilytlie,  and  Malta, 
between  1651  and  1857.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered the  originator  of  the  Hvthe  school 
of  musketry,  of  which  he  brought  the  first 
plans  before  Lord  Hardinge,  and  for  which 
he  organised  the  system  of  practice  and  the 
education  of  musketry  instructors.  When 
stationed  at  Malta  he  had  the  duty  of  superin- 
tending the  training  of  the  troops  in  the 
new  musketry  practice,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  his  successful  trial*  had  led  to 


their  bring  armed  with  the  Midi*  rifle  in 

Elaee  of  the  smooth-bore  percussion  musket 
0OW9  by  the  name  of '  Drown  Bess.'  This 
i  weapon  was  finally  discarded  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  campaign,  tha  new 
Eutield  rirle  coming  into  general  use.  Lane 
tax  served  with  distinct  -ion  in  the  Crimean  . 
war,  where  he  was  present  ar  the  hat  tie  of  the 
Alma  and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  was  men- 
tioned in  despatches,  and  placed  nn  the  stuff. 
He  remained  on  the  active  list  tii!  his  death, 
iiml  from  3  March  L893  mi  colonel  of  the 
South  Lancashire  regiment. 

By  the  lime  of  his  return  home,  however, 
the  unconscious  (raining  in  precise  methods 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  course  of  his 
professional  work  was  already  leading  him 
i-i-nlilic  career  which  henceforth 
took  the  largest  dun  of  his  lif".  In  exa- 
mining the  firearms  of  various  pattern  which 
came  under  his  notice  to  be  reported  on,  he 
became  aware  that  their  successive  changes 
did  not  result  from  far-reaching  steps  of  m- 
vntive  imagination,  but  from  long  courses 
of  minute  and  even  accidental  alterations, 
taken  advantage  of  to  render  the  new  model 
an  improvement  on  its  predecessors.  The  i 
intermediate  stages  he  found  were  apt  to 
disappear  and  be  forgotten  after  having  led 
to  fresh  changes,  only  such  models  becoming  I 
established  as  reached  a  temporary  limit  of 
excellen'i >,  while  often  they  branched  off  in 
useless  direct  ions  and  became  abortive.  About 
this  lime  of  Colonel  Fox's  life  the  tide  of 
scientific  thought  in  the  direct  ionof  biological 
evolution  had  fairly  set  in,  and  the  analogy 
of  the  doctrine  of  development  of  species  to 
what  he  perceived  to  be  the  normal  course  of 
human  invention  more  and  more  impressed 
his  mind.  In  order  to  follow  out  this  line 
of  thought,  he  collected  series  of  weapons 
t  ill  they  lined  the  walls  of  his  London  house 
from  cellar  to  attic.  The  method  of  deve- 
topment-aerie*  extending  itself  as  appro- 
priate generally  to  implements,  appliances, 
and  products  of  human  life,  such  as  boats, 
looms,  dress,  musical  instruments,  magical 
and  religious  symbols,  artistic  decoration, 
and    writing,    the    collection    reached   the 


It  - 


t  first 


housed  by  government  at  Bethnal  Green  and 
South  Kensington,  and  an  illustrated  cata- 
logue tr»  drawn  op  by  Foi  {Science  and  Art. 
Department,  [874V  At  length,  theavnilable 
nneocuaodetion  do  longer  sufficing,  it  was 

nho  built  for  it  the  Pitt-Kivers   Museum   in 

connection  with  arrangements  For  a  lecture- 
ship of  anthropology.      I   ii'ler  th< 
the  curator.  Mr.  II.  Balfour,  the  collection 
luu  since  then  doubled,  while  the  soundness 


of  its  system  has  been  verified  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  main  principle  of  stages  of  de- 
velopment has  been  adhered  to.  Though  it 
might  not  be  desirable  that  the  development 
method  should  supersede  the  geographical  or 
national  arrangements  usual  In  museums  of 
human  art  and  history,  it  has  already  had  a 
marked  effect  in  promoting  their  use  as 
means  of  instruction,  and  superseding  the 
mere  curiosity  cabinets  of  past  centuries. 

In  connection  with  there  studies,  anthro- 
pology and  archeology  naturally  divided  his 
attention.  Among  other  contributions  to 
the  study  of  palaeolithic  stone  implements, 
so  important  in  Euro]*  from  their  belonging 
to  the  remotely  ancient  period  of  the  extinct 
mammoth  and  rhinoceros,  he  confirmed  the 
discovery  of  Lord  Avebury  that  similar  im- 
plements characterised  the  earliest  stages  of 
culture  in  Egypt.  On  General  Pitt-Rivers 
removing  his  home  in  1*80  to  linshmore, 
in  the  midst  of  his  newly  inherited  estates 
on  the  Wiltshire  downs,  which  had  been 
deer  forest  till  two  generations  before,  he 
found  himself  the  owner  of  many  prehistoric 
monuments  scarcely  interfered  with  since 
the  ages  when  this  frontier-ground  between 
the  Romano-llritish  nml  West  Saxons  had 
been  the  scene  of  their  long  struggle  for 
possession.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  con- 
genial task  of  exploring  villages,  forts,  and 
burial-mounds  scattered  over  Craulwrne 
Chase  and  along  the  Wansdyke.  With  his 
usual  thoroughness  he  purged  himself  of  tha 
great  fault  of  the  older  antiquaries,  that  of 
destroying  in  the  quest  of  antiquities  the 
ancient  atructures  themselves.  The  large 
illustrated  volumes,  with  exact  drawings  and 
tables,  in  which  he  records  his  excavations, 
would  enable  a  modern  contractor  to  refur- 
nish the  tombs  and  forts  with  their  contents 
in  place.  The  carrying  out  of  this  work 
raised  English  archeology  to  a  new  and 
higher  level.  In  addition,  accurate  models 
of  the  interments,  Ac,  were  placed  in  the 
local  museum  of  Farnbam,  Dorset,  not  far 
from  Rushmore,  which  General  Pitt-Rivers 
built;  there  also  he  made  the  experiment  of 
collecting,  as  a  means  of  popular  instruction, 
aeries  of  specimens  illustrating  the  develop- 
ment of  common  appliances,  such  as  ploughs, 
looms,  and  pottery.  General  Pitt-Iiiveri 
published  no  works  on  a  large  scale  except 
'  Excavations  iu  Cranborne  Chase,  near 
Rushmore,  on  the  borders  of  Dorset  and 
Wilts ; '  aud  '  King  John's  House,'  privately 
printed  in  5  vols.  4 to,  1887-98 ;  but  his 
lesser  writings,  '  Primitive  Locks  t 
Keys'  (London,  1883),  'Antique  Works  of 
Art  from  Benin'  (privately  printed.  1900), 
and    numerous    contributions   to   scientific 
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periodicals  are  full  of  valuable  scientific 
observation.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in 
1876,  and  in  1886  received  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L.  He  was  a  vice-president  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  1881-2  presi- 
dent of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  of 
which  he  was  an  energetic  supporter.  On 
the  passing  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Pre- 
servation Act  (1882),  he  became  the  first 
inspector  of  ancient  monuments. 

Pitt-Rivers  died  at  Rushmore  on  4  May 
1900.  In  1853  he  married  the  Hon.  Alice 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  second  Baron 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  and  had  issue  six  sons 
and  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  second, 
Alice,  became  in  1884  the  second  wife  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock  (now  Lord  Avebury). 

[Journal  United  Service  Institution,  1858,  &c. ; 
Journal  Anthropological  Institute;  Journal  of 
Royal  Institution,  1875;  Archaeologia;  Pro- 
ceedings of  Royal  Soc.  of  Antiquaries.] 

E.  B.  T. 

PLAYFAIR,  LYON,  first  Babon  Play- 
PAJB  of  St.  Andrews  (1818-1898),  was  born 
on  21  May  1818  at  Chunar,  Bengal,  and  was 
the  son  of  George  Playfair,  chief  inspector- 

feneral  of  hospitals  in  Bengal,  by  his  wife 
anet,  daughter  of  John  Ross  of  Edinburgh. 
James  Playfair  [q.  v.]  was  his  grandfather ; 
Sir  Robert  Lambert  Playfair  [q.  v.  Suppl.] 
was  his  younger  brother. 

Lyon  was  sent  home  to  St.  Andrews,  the 
seat  of  his  father's  family,  at  the  age  of 
two,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the 
parish  school,  from  which  he  proceeded  to 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews  in  1832.  On 
leaving  this  university,  Playfair  spent  a  very 
short  time  in  Glasgow  as  clerk  in  the  office 
of  his  uncle,  James  Playfair,  and  then  (1835) 
commenced  to  study  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, entering  the  classes  of  Thomas  Gra- 
ham [q.  v.]  in  chemistry  at  the  Andersonian 
Institute  in  Glasgow.  In  1837,  on  Graham's 
appointment  to  a  chair  in  London,  Playfair 
entered  the  classes  of  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity with  the  object  of  completing  his 
medical  course,  but  nis  health  broke  down 
and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  work. 
He  then  visited  Calcutta,  where,  at  his  father's 
wish,  he  again  entered  a  business  house,  only 
to  leave  it  after  a  very  short  interval,  and 
return  to  England  to  resume  the  study  of 
chemistry.  After  spending  some  time  as 
private  laboratory  assistant  to  Graham  at 
University  College,  London,  he  worked  with 
Liebig  at  Giessen  (1839-40),  where  he  gra- 
duated Ph.D.  In  1841  he  became  chemical 
manager  of  Thomson's  calico  works  at  Prim- 
rose, near  Clitheroe,  but  resigned  this  posi- 
tion in  the  following  year,  and  was  appointed 


honorary  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  Royal 
Institution,  Manchester,  a  post  which  he 
occupied  until  1845. 

Playfair  had  visited  Giessen  at  the  moment 
when  Liebig,  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  an 
investigator  and  teacher,  was  beginning  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  applications  of  or- 
ganic chemistry  to  agriculture  and  vegetable 
physiology,  ana  was  engaged  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  celebrated  work  on  these  subjects. 
Playfair,  as  Liebig's  representative,  presented 
this  book  to  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  the  Glasgow 
meeting  (1840),  as  part  of  a  report  on  the 
state  of  organic  chemistry,  and  he  afterwards 
prepared  the  English  edition  of  the  book. 
Its  publication  attracted  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  interested  in  the  rational 
pursuit  of  agriculture,  to  which  Liebig's  in- 
fluence gave  a  great  impulse.  Consequently, 
when  Playfair  proposed  in  1842  to  apply  for 
the  professorship  of  chemistry  at  Toronto, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  induced  to  seek  an 
interview  with  him,  and  persuade  him  to 
stay  at  home.  Thenceforth  constant  use  was 
made  of  his  services  in  public  inquiries  and 
on  royal  commissions. 

In  1845  Playfair  was  appointed  chemist 
to  the  Geological  Survey,  afterwards  be- 
coming professor  in  the  new  School  of  Mines 
at  Jermyn  Street,  and  in  this  capacity  was 
engaged  in  many  investigations,  among  the 
most  important  of  which  were  the  determi- 
nation of  the  best  coals  for  steam  navigation, 
and  the  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
potato  disease  in  Ireland  (1845). 

Although  Playfair  returned  from  Giessen 
in  1841,  inspired  with  something  of  Liebig's 
enthusiasm  for  research,  the  amount  of  purely 
scientific  investigation  which  he  carried  out 
was  relatively  small,  owingr  to  the  fact  that 
his  time  was  largely  spent  in  inquiries  which 
rather  involved  the  practical  applications  of 
scientific  principles  than  the  discovery  of  new 
facts.  His  most  important  investigations 
are  those  on  the  nitroprussides,  a  new  class 
of  salts  which  he  discovered ;  on  the  atomic 
volume  and  specific  gravity  of  hydrated 
salts  (in  conjunction  with  Joule),  and  on  the 
gases  of  the  blast  furnace  (in  conjunction 
with  Bunsen).  lie  was  elected  F.R.S.  in 
1848,  and  was  president  of  the  Chemical  So- 
ciety in  1867-9,  and  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1885  at  Aberdeen,  while  he  twice 
acted  as  president  of  the  chemistry  section 
of  the  British  Association. 

In  1850  Playfair  was  appointed  a  special 
commissioner  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  general  or* 
ganisation  of  the  exhibition,  in  securing  the 
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adequate  representation  of  the 
tiah  induatnea,  and  in  arranging  the  juries 
of  award  and  appeal,  as  well  as  in  the  judi- 
tmenl   erf  the  large  surplus  that 
liaed.     Hie  services  in  these 
mwuded  by  the  commander- 
iji  hi'  thv  Bath,  snd  by  hie  appointment  to 
t be  position  of  gentleman  usher  in  the  house- 
l'rince  Consort.     His  connection 
with  the  I'.r-'iu  Exhibition  .-f  1^51  led  to  his 
taking  n  prominent  part  in  furthering  the 
Juart's   endeavours  to  secure  for 
nation  technical  instruction  in  tbe  appli- 
)f  science  to  industry,  with  which  ho 
full  agreement.     At  the  close  of  the 
exhibition  he  made  u  private  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  education  an<!  technical  instruction 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  lectured  on 
i  nfter  uis  return, 
the  department  of  Science  iind 
was  formed,  and    1'lavfair   was   made 
.  .ary  for  science,  Sir  Henry  Cole  [q.  v.] 
ipying  a  similar  position  for  art.    In  1856 
department  was  reorganised,  and  I'lny- 

fair  was  made  secretary  of  tl mini  d'-pari- 

ments.  As  secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art 
department  Playfair  took  a  leading  share  in 
the  organisation  of  the  lioynl  College  of 
"  '    ice  and  the  South  Kensington  I 

'ards  (1899)  renamed  the  Victoria  and 

i  Museum, 

On  tie  death  of  William  Gregory  (1803- 

.     in  1866  Playfau  was  appointed 

■  nf cheiiiisiryui  Edinburgh,  which 

lieiKvnpiedunt.il  1889.    On  his  appoint mt-ni 

he  resigned  his  post  in  the   l'rince  Consort's 

hold  and  in  the  Science  and  Art  de- 

ent,  hut  was   still   engaged  largely  in 

ic  work,  serving  on  many  royal   com- 

ions,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the 

Of  1862. 

The  various    committees   of   inquiry  and 

,1  commissions  in  which  he  took  a  leading 

included  those  on  the  health  of  towns, 

ng   fishery,  the  cattle  plague,  the 

civil  service  (which  was  reorganised  on  the 

'Playfair  scheme'),  the  Scottish  universities, 

endowed  schools,  and  the  Thirlmere  water 

scheme.     Hut  these  employment?  did  not  by 

■  xhaust  his  activity.    In  1869  he 

became  a  member  of  the  commission  of  the 

1851  exhibition,  and  in  1874  was  appointed 

a  member  of  the  committee  of  inquiry  which 

tic  management  of  the  commis- 

iirs.     In  1883  he  became 

1    of  this   committee,  and 

liringingabouta  most  important 

iprovement  in  its  financial  prospects,  which 

at  the  time  of  his  appointment  were  most 

uni-a  lis  factor  v.    The  surplus  funds  of  the  ex- 

tl  Men  invested  in  land  at  South 


Kensington,  part  of  which  was  utilised  f< 
residential  buildings,  and  part  to  provide 
sites  for  buildings  of  national  importance 
and  for  educational  institutions.  In  1883 
there  was  a  considerable  annual  deficit,  but 
in  1869,  when  Playfair  resigned  his  honorary 
secretaryship,  this  had  been  converted  into 
an  income  of  5,000/.  per  annum,  and  has 
since  considerably  increased.  This  money- 
was  employed  to  found  science  scholarships 

at    INK  a  year,  to   be   held    bj  adnnoad 

students  nominated  by  the  science  colleges 
of  this  country  and  the  colonies. 

In  1888  I'lavfutr  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment in  the  liberal  interest  as  in 
the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drews, which  he  continued  to  repn—nt  on;  il 
1885.  On  his  election  tothe  House  of  Com- 
mons he  resigned  his  chair  at  Edinburgh 
(lSGOi  and  returned  to  London,  where  he 
henceforth  resided.  His  influence  in  parlia- 
ment was  steadily  exerted  in  favour  ,>f  the 
improvement  of  both  the  education  and  the 
social  and  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  people. 
While  he  represented  the  universities,  he  in 
fact  confined  himself  entirely  1o  social  and 
educational  questions.  A  number  of  his 
speeches  in  parliament  and  elsewhere  on 
Uu-ff  sulijivts  were  collected  and  published 
in  L889,  under  the  title  -Subjects  of  Social 
Welfare.'  In  1873  he  became  postmaster- 
general  in  Gladstone's  first  ministry,  but  the 
government  went  out  of  office  early  in  (he 
following  year.  In  the  parliament  of  1880 
he  was  elected  chairman  and  deputy  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  1883,  when  he  resigned  this 
very  onerous  office  and  was  made  K.C.B. 
As  chairman  during  the  period  of  active  ob- 
struction by  the  Irish  members  in  1881-8, 
he  showed  great  tact  and  firmness,  but  his 
action  in  suspending  sixteen  members  tn 
bloc  on  1  July  1882,  although  strictly  in 
accord  with  precedent,  was  the  occasion  of 
much  unfavourable  comment  from  the  press. 
The  cabinet  also  declared  that  they  could  no 
longer  support  the  interpretation  of  the  rule. 
The  persons  who  expressed  themselves  most 
confident  of  his  fairness,  patience,  and  im- 
partiality were  the  Irish  members  themselves. 
The  incident  led  indirectly  to  his  resignation 
of  the  post. 

At  the  election  of  1885  he  withdrew  from 
the  representation  of  the  univo 
identifying  himself  more  closely  than  before 
with  party  politics,  was  returned  as  liberal 
member  for  South  Leeds.  That  cousi  itw-nry 
he  continued  to  represent  until  1883,  P1*T- 
fair  joined  Gladstone's  home  rule  minis- 
try of  1886  as  vice-president  of  the  council, 
but  left  office  within  five  months  of  his  ftp- 
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pointment,  on  the  resignation  of  the  ministry 
in  June. 

In  1892  Playfair's  many  services  to  the 
State  were  rewarded,  on  Gladstone's  acces- 
sion to  power  for  the  fourth  time,  by  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage  under  the  style  of 
Baron  Playfair  of  St.  Andrews.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  made  lord-in-waiting  to  the 
queen.  His  time  was  still  devoted  to  public 
affaire,  and  in  1894-5  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  aged  poor  commission,  and  afterwards 
took  an  active  part  in  negotiations  for  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  Venezuela  question,  in  which 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  American  politics, 
gained  during  his  annual  visits  to  his  third 
wife's  home,  was  of  gpreat  service.  In  1895, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Rosebery,  he 
received  the  order  of  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath. 

In  1896  his  health  began  to  fail.  He 
passed  the  winter  of  1897  at  Torquay,  but 
returned  in  April  to  his  residence  in  Onslow 
Gardens,  where  he  died  on  29  May  1898. 
He  was  buried  at  St.  Andrews.  Playfair 
was  below  the  average  height,  and  was 
strikingly  intellectual  in  appearance.  He 
was  gifted  with  great  delicacy  and  tact,  had 
a  strong  sense  of  humour,  and  was  an  ad- 
mirable conversationalist.  He  received  many 
honours  from  foreign  governments  in  con- 
nection with  his  work  at  various  interna- 
tional exhibitions. 

Playfair  was  married  three  times :  first,  in  ! 
1846,  to  Margaret  Eliza,  daughter  of  James 
Oakes  of  Biddings  House,  Alfreton,  who  died 
in  1855;  secondly,  in  1857,  to  Jean  Ann, 
daughter  of  Crawley  Millington  of  Crawley 
House,  who  died  in  1877 ;  tnirdly,  in  187tt, 
to  Edith,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hammond 
Russell  of  Boston,  United  States  of  America. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  an  only  son,  George  I 
James  Playfair,  who  succeeded  him  as  second  j 
baron. 

[Memoirs  and  Corresp.  of  Lyon  Playfair  by 
Sir  Wemyts  Reid  (containing  a  large  amount  of 
autobiographical    matter),   1899;    biographical; 
sketch  in  Nature,  lviii.  128,  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe ;  ' 
Lucy's  Diary  of  Two  Parliaments,  1886,  vol.  ii.]  I 

A.  H-n. 

PLAYFAIR,  Sir  ROBERT  LAMBERT 
(1828-1899),  author  and  administrator,  born 
at  St.  Andrews  in  1828,  was  the  grandson 
of  James  Playfair  [q.  v.],  principal  of  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  third  son 
of  George  Playfair  (1782-1846),  chief  inspec-  i 
tor-general  ofhospitais  in  Bengal,  by  his  wife 
Janet  (d.  1862),  daughter  of  John  Ross.  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair,  baron  Playfair  [q.  v.  Suppl.], 
was  his  elder  brother.  Robert  entered  the 
Madras  artillery  on  12  Jan.  1846.  On 
28  Sept,  1858  he  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 


tain, and  on  18  Feb.  1861  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Madras  staff  corps.    On  80  June  1863 
he  was  given  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  at  Zanzibar,  and  on  12  June  1866  he 
was  promoted  to  be  major  in  the  staff  corps. 
He  retired  from  the  army  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  on  1  Nov.  1867.    From  November 
1848  to  May  1860  Playfair  was  associated 
with  Sir  James  Outram  [q. v.]  in  a  quasi- 
political  mission  to  Syria.     From  28  March 
1852  till  26  Sept.  1853  he  served  as  assistant 
executive  engineer  at  Aden.    In  1854,  when 
Outram  became  first  political  resident  there* 
he  chose  Playfair  as  nia  assistant.     In  this 
capacity  under  Outram  and  his  successors 
Playfair  remained  at  Aden  from  8  July  1854 
till  17  Dec.  1862.     He  acted  as  temporary 
political  resident  from  19  April  1860  till 
30  Oct.  1861,  and  from  10  Jan.  till  3  April 
1862.    While  assistant  resident  he  took  a 
share  in  putting  down  the  traffic  in  slaves 
between  Arabia  and  Somaliland,  and  in  the 
events  connected  with  the  British  occupation 
of  Perim  in  1857.    At  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment he  had  qualified  as  interpreter  in 
the  Arabic  language,  and  he  put  the  period 
of  his  residence  to  good  account  by  making 
researches  into  the  history  of  that  part  of 
Arabia.  His  work  was  published  at  Bombay 
in  1859  as  No.  49  of  the  new  series  of 'Se- 
lections from  the  Records  of  the  Bombay 
Government/  under  the  title  '  History  of 
Arabia  Felix  or  Yemen  from  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present 
Time/  It  included  an  account  of  the  British 
settlement  at  Aden.    In  1860  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
On  17  Dec.  1862  Playfair  was  appointed 
political  agent  at  Zanzibar,  and  on  13  July 
1863  was    nominated    consul  there.      On 
20  June  1867  he  became  consul-general  in 
Algeria,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest 
of  his  diplomatic  career.  On  16  March  1885 
he  was  made  consul-general  for  Algeria  and 
Tunis,  and  on  2  Aug.  1889  consul-general 
for  the  territory  of  Algeria  and  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.     He  acquired  an  extensive 
knowledge  not  only  of  Algeria,  but  of  the 
Mediterranean  countries  generally,  visiting 
among  other  places  the  Balearic   Islands 
and  Tunis,  where  in  1876  he  explored  the 
previously  almost  unknown  Khomair  coun- 
try.    In  1874  he  contributed  to  Murray's 
series '  A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Al- 
geria ; '  a  second  edition  including  Tunis  ap- 
peared in  1878,  and  a  fifth  in   1895.    In 
1881  he  wrote  for  the  same  series  '  A  Hand- 
book to  the  Mediterranean  Cities,  Coasts, 
and  Islands/  which  reached  a  third  edition 
in  1890.    During  his  residence  in  Algeria 
he  studied  the  official  archives  of  the  con- 


eul&te,  and  in  1884  issued  'The  Scourge  of 
in  *  (London,  Bto), sn interesting 

■  the   British  relation!!  with  that 
'.{  the  limy  of  the  French  conquest 

in  1830.  Hib  most  valuable  work,  how- 
ever, in  connect  ion  with  the  Bar  bury  states 
was  of  a  bibliographical  character.  In  1888 
lie  published  •  A   Bibliography   of  Algeria 

Expedition  of  Charles  V  in  1541 
i„  18- 7'  (London,  Svo).  This  work,  which 
originally   appeared    among    the   '  Supple- 

! '  tpen '  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  was  Completed  in  1B88  by  a  supple- 
ment  carrying   trie   bibliography  from  the 

...   .  <■<  !8:>-),     In  I  .Stfl'he  brought 

Bibliography  of  Tripoli  and  the 

"vol,  from  tin1  earliest 

times  to   188!),   which   wag   also   included 

among    the   'Supplementary   Papers,'  and 

finally  in  1892  he  prepared,   in   conjunction 

with  Dr.  Robert  Brown.  'A   Bibliography 

from  the  earliest  Times  to  188r 

-vol,  These  works  were  of  the 
most  exhaustive  cluiriieti-r,  <-:miprising  a  list 
at  articles  mid  papers  ns  well  as  of  separate 
works.  'The  Bibliography  of  Tunisia' 
(London.  18.10,  Sto),  whieh  completes  the 

■  prepared  by  Henry  Spencer  A.-h- 
■■■■ppl 

(in  I'll  May  1686  Playfair  was  nominated 
B  I'M':.     At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
,i  nt  Leeds  in  1890  he  presided 
igraphicnl  section.     He  retired 
tin'  diplomatic  service  on  a  pension  on 
;,  1806,     In  January  1809  be  received 
■' ;,-  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  uni- 
versity  of  St,   Andrews.     He   died  at  his 
1  I  mii'iis,  St.  Andrew?, 
on    18    Feh.  1890.      In    1861    he  married 
daughter  of  Major-general  Thomas 
ebster  of  Belgarvie  in  Fife.     By  her  he 
md  two  daughters. 

■■■-!, s    already   mentioned 

e  author  of  'Traveli  in  t' 

■    Bruce'  [q.v.J  (Loudi ... 

4to),  which  was  illustrated  with  fac- 

of  Bruce's   original  drawings.     He 

published  in  1886  in  the '  Asiatic  Quar- 

I v  '  ( 1 1 .    Mh    The  Story  of  the  Occupa- 

itn,'and  in  1890  in  'Chambers's 

Journal '    '  Reminiscences'    of    Aden    and 

interesting  series  of  papers  which 

■nn'd  in  book  form. 

icnl     Journal, 

AH.  489;  Timet,  20  Feb.  18BB;  Foreign 

Lists;  QoldBinid's  James  Outram,  1881, 

1TH   Iteid'a  Memoirs  unil   Cnrresp. 

;■    28.1  K.I.  0. 

PLIMSOLL,    SAMUEL    (1824-1803), 

■  .ni  on  10  Feb.  1824  nl 

■iiBonofThomasriirasoll 
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of  Brislol  by  his  wife  Priscitla,  daughter  of 
Josiab  Willing  of  Plynistock.  He  was  edu- 
cated first  by  the  curate  at  Penrith,  where 
his  parents  resided  in  his  early  youth,  and 
aflerwards  at  Dr.  S.  Kadon's  school  at  Shef- 
field. On  leaving  school  he  became  a  solici- 
tor's clerk.  Later  OB  he  was  clerk  and  after- 
wards manager  in  a  brewery,  and  in  1851  he 
acted  as  an  honorary  secretary  for  the  Great 
Exhibition.  In  1863  he  came  to  London 
and  established  himself  as  a  coal  merchant, 
and  in  1862  published  pamphlets  on  the  ex- 
port coal  trade  and  on  tbe  inland  coal  trade 
of  England. 

Aftersome  unsuccessful  attempts  to  enter 
parliament  in  the  radical  interest,  Plimaoll 
was  returned  for  Derby  in  1808,  and  from 
the  first  devoted  himself  to  the  question  of 
mercantile  shipping.  In  1870  he  opened  his 
campaign  by  proposing  a  resolution  con- 
demning unnecessary  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty at  sea, and  insisting  upon  the  compul- 
sory load-line  as  the  reform  to  be  advocated. 
This  resolution,  and  also  a  bill  which  the 
government  had  introduced  on  the  same, 
subject,  were  withdrawn  owing  to  pressure 
of  business  ;  bui  Plims  11  k-pi  the  question 
before  the  public.  In  1871  ho  introduced  a 
bill  on  the  lines  of  his  resolution,  and  again 
had  to  withdraw  it.  In  1*72  he  published 
an  attack  on  shipowners  entitled  '  Our  Sea- 
men,' This  work  raised  a  storm  of  contro- 
versy, and  resulted  in  such  an  awakening  of 
public  feeling  that  an  address  was  passed 
calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  royal  com- 
mission. L'nder  the  chairmanship  ot  Edward 
Adolphus  Seymonr,  twelfth  duke  of  Somer- 
set [q.  v.],  who,  having  himself  been  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  possessed  technical 
knowledge  of  shipping,  a  powerful  commis- 
sion sat  in  1873  and  examined  many  wit- 
nesses, including  Plimsoll  himself.  The  re- 
Sort  of  the  commission  did  not  support  bu 
lvourite  idea  of  a  fixed  load-line,  but  never- 
theless be  introduced  auotlii-r  hill  in  1874, 
and  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  only 
three.  The  governmentwas  now  Obliged  SO 
deal  with  the  alleged  grievance*,  and  brought 
in  a  merchant  shipping  bill  in  1875.  This 
was  so  materially  altered  in  the  course  of 
flefcasta  Unit  llisroeli  resolved  to  withdraw  it. 
In  protesting  against  this  action,  on  22  July 
1875,  Plimsoll  violently  attacked  the  class 
of  shipowners,  and  caused  a  scene  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  admitted  that  the 
expressions  he  had  used  applied  to  members 
of  the  house  and  refused  to  withdraw.  He 
was  ordered  to  retire  by  the  speaker,  Henry 
Bouverio  William  Brand  (afterwards  Vis- 
count Hampden)  [q.  v.],  and  Disraeli  moved 
1  that   the  honourable  gentleman  be  xxrgir 
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manded.'  Finally  action  was  postponed  for 
a  week,  and  Plimsoll  apologised  to  the  house. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  exciting1  incident 
had  the  effect  of  attracting  public  atten- 
tion, so  that  the  government  was  obliged  to 
hurry  through  a  measure  which  now  stands 
in  the  statute  book  as  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act,  1876. 

In  1880  Plimsoll  gave  up  his  seat  at 
Derby  to  Sir  William  Ilarcourt,  and  never 
again  entered  the  house,  although  he  unsuc- 
cessfully contested  a  few  elections.  His 
interest  in  the  British  sailor  remained  as 
keen  as  before,  and  he  expended  large  sums 
of  money  and  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  pro- 
moting further  reforms  and  in  insisting  upon 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  existing 
laws.  For  the  latter  purpose  he  visited  the 
ports  of  foreign  countries  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  our  merchant  ships  and 
their  crews.  In  1890  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  cattle  ships,  and  in  the  same  year 
became  president  of  the  Sailors'  and  Fire- 
men's Union.  He  held  this  post  for  several 
years  under  the  distinct  understanding  that 
his  duty  should  be  limited  to  presiding 
at  the  annual  congress  and  advising  as  to 
parliamentary  action.  From  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  union  and  their  policy  in  trade 
disputes  lie  expressly  dissociated  himself. 
He  contributed  many  articles  to  the  *  Nine- 
teenth Century '  and  other  periodicals,  and 
published  several  pamphlets,  chiefly  on  mer- 
cantile shipping. 

After  a  long  illness  Plimsoll  died  on  3. Tune 
1898  at  Folkestone,  where  he  had  resided 
for  some  years.  His  writings  and  speeches 
were  severely  criticised  for  their  violence  of 
language,  their  exaggeration  of  fact,  and  the 
want  of  technical  knowledge  displayed  in 
them.  On  the  other  hand  he  possessed  an 
unusual  amount  of  enthusiasm,  which  he 
was  able  to  impart  to  others. 

Plimsoll  was  brought  up  a  congregational- 
ist,  and  never  left  that  body,  but  he  was 
equally  attached  to  all  denominations  of 
evangelical  Christianity. 

Plimsoll  married  his  first  wife,  Eliza  Ann, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Railton  of  Chapeltown, 
near  Sheffield,  in  1858.  She  died  in  Aus- 
tralia in  1882.  There  were  no  children  by 
this  marriage.  He  married  his  second  wife, 
Harriet  Prankish,  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Armitage  Wade,  J.  P.,  of  Hull  and  Hornsea, 
in  1885.  By  this  marriage  there  were  six 
children,  of  whom  a  son,  Samuel  Richard 
Cobden  Plimsoll,  and  two  daughters  survive 
him. 

[Hansard's  Pari.  Debates ;  H.  W.  Lucy's 
Diary  of  Two  Parliaments;  private  informa- 
tion.] E.  O. 


PLUMB,  THOMAS  (1630-1704),  arch- 
deacon of  Rochester,  and  founder  of  the 
Plumean  professorship  of  astronomy,  was  the 
second  son  of  Thomas  Plume,  alderman,  of 
Maldon,  Essex,  by  his  third  wife,  Helen.  He 
was  baptised  at  All  Saints',  Maldon,  18  Aug. 
1630,  according  to  the  entry  in  the  register,  but 
in  his  will  Plume  bequeaths  communion  plate 
to  the  church  'in  thankfullness  for  my  Bap- 
tism there  Aug.  the  7th,  1630.'  Plume  was 
doubtless  using  the  new  style,  which  was 
eleven  days  behind  the  new.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Chelmsford  grammar  school,  and  on 
29  Feb.  1645  was  admitted  a  pensioner  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  matri- 
culated 11  July  1646,  and  graduated  B.A. 
and  M.A.  in  1649.  He  was  admitted  B.D. 
per  litems  regis  1661,  and  D.D.  27  June  1673 
(Grad.  Cant  1823,  p.  373).  *He  was  insti- 
tuted vicar  of  Greenwich  on  22  Sept.  165**, 
Richard  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector,  being 
patron.  Not  far  off,  at  Cheam,  Surrey,  was 
John  Hacket  [q.  v.],  whose  friendship  Plume 
had  already  for  some  time  enjoyed.  After 
Hacket  was  appointed  (1661)  bishop  of  Lich- 
field, he  made  use  of  Plume's  services  to 
buy  books  for  him,  and  to  transact  other 
business  in  London.  He  records,  16  March 
1667,  his  'promise  of  the  next  prebend  that 
shall  be  void  if  I  live  so  long,  to  Mr.  Plume 
of  Greenwich,  who  is  of  great  merit '  (  Tanner 
MS.,  Bodleian  Lib.  xliv.  f.  108).  The  pro- 
mised prebend  did  not  come  from  Hacket, 
but  when  he  died  the  bishop  left  Plume  10/. 
and  two  volumes  of  manuscript  sermons. 
These  Plume  edited  under  the  title  of  'A 
Century  of  Sermons,'  prefixing  a  life  and 
death  of  the  author  in  54  folio  pages  (Lon- 
don, 1675;  new  ed.  I860, 12mo). 

Plume's  father  had  been  a  prominent  pres- 

bvterian  at  Maldon.  but  he  himself  subscribed 

the  declaration  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity 

on  28  July  1662.     Between  1665  and  1069 

both  Pepys  and  Evelyn  visited  Greenwich 

church  011  Sundays,  and  they  have  recorded 

their  commendations  of  Plume's  'excellent 

preaching  'and  l  very  good  '  sermons,     lie 

I  held  also   the   sinecure  of  Merston,  Kent, 

j  where   was    no    church,  parsonage,  manor 

house,  or  inhabitants.     On  10  June  1679  he 

I  was  installed  archdeacon  of  Rochester. 

He  remained  vicar  of  Greenwich  until  his 

I  death  at  Longfield  Court,  the  archdeacon's 

!  residence,  on  20  Nov.  1704.    On  24  Nov.  he 

was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Longfield. 

I  riume's  portrait,  which  he  'forbad  to  be  ever 

brought  into '  his  library,  now  hangs  in  the 

council  chamber  at  Maldon. 

Plume  was  unmarried,  and  left  the  con- 
siderable wealth  he  had  acquired  mainly  for 
charitable  objects.     The   sums  of   1,000/., 


700/.,  am;  i)  ■  coted  to  the 

■i  Cambridge, bequeath- 
■  it  of  Christ's 
i  ■■■!!  . .-.  hi   \:  ■.■ 

I'-  >n,  D.D.j  of  Cuius,  and  William 
WhisMii,  I.umsian  protestor,  to  'erect  an 
observatory  and  to  maintain  a  professor  of 
astronomy  and  experimental  philosophy,  and 
tobuyorbuilda  housewilh  or  u. 
The  statutes  for  the  trust  ware  to  be  made 
Ivice  of  Sir  John  Ellis,  master  of 
Mi.  Newtin    in   London  [Sir  Isiiac 
Odd  Mr.  Fflamsted,  the  royal  ma- 
thematician at  East  Greenwich.' 
confirmed  by  letters  patent  !--■■   ■ 
ami  seal.  11  June  17<i7.     The  money  was 
□  in  estate  n1  )  Sal  sham,  Cambridge- 
luised  soon  after  Plume's  death; 
.■.."   appointed  the  first 
F,  16  Oct  1707 ;  and  the  king's  gate 
' '  cted  to  by 


of  Trinity  College,  although  objected 

observatory  v 


,  partly  I 

■■    ■  :    ■ 


/  by  subscription   raised  hy 
■ 

■  I    Wordsworth, 

161) M  'the  commodioiuest  building  for 

i  Christendom.'  InMay  1792,  how- 

!■■   thai   '  the  professor 

|»4  neither  occupied  the  said  rooms  and  leads, 

or  (bUlled  at   least  fifty 

Kry  and  tho  instruments 
.  iuee,  neglect, 
and  want  •■•  dilapidated  aa 

the  purposes  intended.' 

■  ■  agreeing  to  its  removal,  it  was 
:.  ilisned. 

Domicn]  observatory,  in 
wing  of  which  the  Plumian  pro- 

.-,  was  erected  in    1822. 

itred  upon  the  professor- 

i'i,'li    in    tin-  original    hi'ijik-Al    tli.- 
I  first,   It  ia  ay  be  added 
(.v.  .('..,, 
Motive  and  successor,  says  thai   Plume  was 

■  found  the  chair  through  reading 
■  '■■■  orn'  (1698),   recom- 

..li.iin  douhtless 
b  knew  a;   Greenwich  (Edibstos,  Carre- 
t,  i.viv], 
■:.  v.1i..-l'i  ho  iiad  already 
Plume  gave  his 
:  uvripti,  and  '  my  large  ilapp  of 
Tluahna  now  disappeared,     file 
iry  keeper  waa  to  have  KM.  a  year  and  a 
brerj  wn»  lo  be  open  i  i 
o  of  charge,  and  books  might  be  borrowed 
practically 
•  library.   For  I 

Mnldoo  and 
:n  .Mini  Jon,  out  of  which 


B^H 


also  a  weekly  lecture  was  to  be  maintained 

in  All  Saints',  Maldon,  while  ihe  vicarage 

is  augmented  bj20W.    Ten  go 

etwo  parishes  were  to  be  taught  and  clothed 

green  baize,  and  an  exhibit  ion  for  an  Essex 

scholar  est abliahed  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 

Plume  also  anticipated  the  present  poor- 
law  system  by  giving  2001.  and  the  residue 
<i!'  In  ■  .-I. iii-  in  pur.  Iin-.r  i.'iieTii.'iits  und  slock 
fur  setting  Ihe  pauper  irihuljilantn  in  work 
'  accurdiiijj  lu  .M  r.  I  :oiiimins'  di  reel  ion  and  his 
Draught  sent  me  by  Doctor  ThOMpaon,'  and 
for  erecting  a  workhouse  lor  th.i  poor  oI'Mal- 
di'ii  and  neighbouring  villages.  To  hia  old 
school  at  t.'lielmsford  he  left  books  for  a  stand- 
ing library.  Otbersof  In-  ■ 
included  1,000/.  to  buy  in  the  tithes  of  niiiiiII 
livings  worth  under  100/.  a  year;  100/.  to 
Bromley  I  'olleifo  ;  various  gifts  to  the  city  of 
ruiudiug  a  large  sum  towards  re- 
pairing the  eatlitidral;  almshouses  to  I  irccn- 
wieh,  and  a  trust  to  maintain  a  lecture  at 
Dart  ford  and  Gravesend,  and  to  augment 
poor  livings  in  tin-  diocci-c  unuVr  lil.V  vnlin-. 
Although  a  bachelor  ha  devisi.il  liM.V.  to 
encourage  the  marriage  often  maids  who  hail 
lived  seven  years  in  service. 

[AnurticlebyMr.  E.A.  Fitch,  in' : 
fordian,  iii.  38-4:1.  March  l«'.)s.  reprinted  s*sa- 
aipbtat,  Saaalaol  itsbaHaldon  and 
the  tlirer  Blaokwiiler,  3rd  ol.   1898.  pp,  19,  JO, 

■    ■■::■(.  EScclea.  Report,  i,  IBS  .  Ha* 

t.-d's   Hi-i.  of  Kent,   i.  31,  273.  ii.  Hi,  04.  33; 

I'Larri-'s  Hist.uf  KeUt,  171H.  187;  I'm  ■■ 

ill.    89,    131,    v.    161  ;  Evelyn's    I  i    , 

Mil      .ii.l    Anliq.    of    Rorliwtor,     1717.     l"o 

Kbwtnfa  Di-t,  of  Bans,  ii.  SSI,  U 
Wluston'a  Memoirs,  i.  133;  Botea  and  Quoin 

Srdser.viii.  106  ;  I  'ooper's  Annuls  of  I  "jith  t-ri-1  ■■■, 
iv.  09;  Wright's  Hist,  of  Btm,  i.  625,  ii.  046 
B49;  Willis  and  Clinks  .Arehileeturnl  Hist.  ■■! 
Cambridge,  ii.  489  600,  iii.  190-8;  The  Plumian 
Professorship,  a  Tract  containing  the  Lette-s 
Patent;  Bully's XUa 0*  Flaaateed, App,  p.  S3*; 
Edlcstou's  Correspondence  of  Neuron  ion!  C,,i,  g, 
inviii,  luir,  lixv;  LyHuns's  EnT.  of  London, 
iv.  472;  Rennet's  Hist,  and  IUg..  309.  458. 
Monk's  Lifo  of  Bentlav,  '.  SOS;  Robert  Smith's 
ed.  of  Coles's  HaniiMua  Hansowui 
A  Century  of  Sermons,  ■  '..  " 
M3.  987,  fo.  W0,]  i'.   l'.  s 

PLUNKET,     WILLIAM     CONYNG- 

HAM,  fourth    BaIWN    pLtNKET(lrtL'H-lWC'), 

archbishop  of  Dublin,  born  on  84  .'. 
ut30  Upper  Fitzwilliam  Street,  Dublin,  Wie- 
the eldest  son  of  the  lion.  John 
Q.C.{altenvardsi  third  Baron  1'liu.: 
liam  Conynghain  Pluulict,  first  BtTOD  linn 
ket  [q.  v.J,  was  his  grandfather.    His  mother 
was   Charlotte,  third   daughter  of  Charles 
.  Kendal  Butlw fii.v.i,loTd-<:Wf-\MW\ci(cK.V..- 
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land.  Plunket  received  his  early  education 
first  at  a  day  school  in  Dublin,  afterwards 
at  Seaforth  rectory,  near  Liverpool,  under  the 
Rev.  William  Rawson,  of  whom  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone had  earlier  been  a  pupil.  While  there 
he  narrowly  escaped  drowning.  Ultimately, 
in  1842,  he  was  sent  to  Cheltenham  College, 
then  recently  opened  under  Dr.  Dobson. 
Here  his  career  was  brilliant,  and  he  rose 
to  be  head  of  the  school.  But  early  in  his 
eighteenth  year  his  health  broke  down  from 
overwork,  and  when  some  years  later  he 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  was 
not  able  to  read  for  honours ;  he  graduated 
B.A.  in  1863.  This  breakdown  led  Plunket 
to  abandon  an  ambition  for  a  political  career, 
and  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  church.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1857,  when  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  that  his  recovery  was  com- 
plete enough  to  enable  him  to  seek  ordina- 
tion. He  became  chaplain  and  private  secre- 
tary to  his  uncle  Thomas,  second  Lord  Plun- 
ket, then  bishop  of  Tuam,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
united  parishes  of  Kilmoylan  and  Cummer 
in  that  diocese. 

The  early  years  of  Plunket's  ministerial 
life  brought  him  into  close  contact  with  the 
evangelising  movement  in  Connemara  and 
Mayo,  and  fostered  that  sympathy  with 
struggling  protestant  communities  which 
was  to  be  so  stronglv  evinced  during  his 
episcopal  career  in  his  relation  to  the  re- 
formers in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  He 
became  an  active  member  of  the  Irish 
Church  Missions  Society,  travelling  through 
every  district  of  West  Connaught  in  aid  of 
its  work,  and  frequently  visiting  England 
to  solicit  financial  support  for  the  movement. 

On  11  June  18G3  Plunket  was  married  to 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guin- 
ness [q.  v.],  a  lady  whose  philanthropic 
labours  have  left  a  permanent  memorial  in 
the  valuable  training  institution  known  as 
the  St.  Patrick's  Nursing  Home  in  Dublin. 
The  alliance  was  one  in  every  way  fortunate 
for  Plunket,  and  led  among  other  things  to 
his  nomination  in  1864  to  the  treasurership 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  then  in  course  of 
restoration  through  the  munificence  of  his 
father-in-law.  Five  years  later  he  was 
appointed  precentor,  and  his  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  national  cathedral  lasted  down 
to  his  election  to  the  bishopric  of  Meath  in 
1876. 

On  the  death  in  1866  of  his  uncle,  the 
second  Lord  Plunket,  and  the  succession  of 
his  father  to  the  title,  Plunket  became  the 
direct  heir  to  the  peerage,  and  thencefor- 
ward his  life  was  spent  for  the  most  part  in 
or  near  Dublin,  within  a  few  miles  of  which 


the  family  seat  is  situate.  His  energy, 
earnestness,  and  administrative  ability  com- 
bined with  his  high  social  position  to  place 
him  in  the  position  of  a  leader  among  the 
evangelical  party  in  the  Irish  church. 
Plunket's  removal  to  Dublin  was  syn- 
chronous with  the  active  revival  of  the 
long  slumbering  agitation  against  the  Irish 
church  establishment,  and  he  threw  himself 
with  all  his  vigour  into  the  task  of  resisting 
the  attack.  But  he  was  among  the  first  to 
recognise  that  the  result  of  the  general 
election  of  1868  sealed  the  fate  of  the  esta- 
blishment, and  at  once  turned  his  attention 
to  the  business  of  obtaining  the  best  possible 
terms  for  the  church  and  its  clergy.  In  the 
subsequent  task  of  reconstruction  Plunket 
took  a  foremost  part,  and  was  looked  on  as 
the  leader  of  those  who,  in  the  debates  in 
the  general  synod  of  the  church  of  Ireland 
upon  the  constitution  and  liturgy  of  the 
disestablished  church,  sought  to  procure  a 
radical  revision  of  the  prayer-book  in  an 
evangelical  direction.  He  had  always  been 
animated  by  a  strong  belief  in  the  possibi- 
lity of  reunion  between  the  Anglican 
churches  and  the  other  protestant  commu- 
nities ;  and,  apart  from  his  evangelical 
opinions,  his  action  was  prompted  by  the 
hope  of  smoothing  the  path  to  reunion. 
But,  though  thoroughly  loyal  to  his  own 
church,  and  enjoying  the  universal  respect 
that  his  transparent  sincerity  compelled,  he 
failed  to  persuade  the  synod  to  adopt  his 
policy,  save  in  relation  to  some  important 
liturgical  alterations,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  ornaments  rubric. 

In  1871,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Plun- 
ket succeeded  to  the  peerage.  Five  years 
later,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Butcher,  he  was 
elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Meath,  a  diocese 
which  ranks  in  the  Irish  church  next  after 
the  archbishopric  of  Dublin,  and  was  conse- 
crated in  the  cathedral  at  Armagh  on 
10  Dec.  1876.  His  tenure  of  this  see  lasted 
for  exactly  eight  years,  and  during  that 
period  Plunket  spent  much  time  in  Dublin, 
and  devoted  great  attention  to  the  question 
of  religious  education  in  the  Irish  national 
schools.  The  institution  for  providing 
trained  teachers  in  connection  with  the 
church  of  Ireland,  long  known  as  the  Kil- 
dare  Place  Schools,  had  fallen  to  a  low  stan- 
dard of  efficiencv,  and  threatened  to  collapse 
for  lack  of  funis.  Mainly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Plunket  this  institution  was 
restored  to  complete  efficiency,  affiliated  to 
the  national  board  of  education,  placed,  in 
common  with  analogous  Roman  catholic 
seminaries,  on  an  equality  with  the  chief 
government  training  colleges,  and  provided 
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with  funds  for  building-.  It  has  ever  since 
occupied,  under  the  title  of  (he  Church  of 
Ireland  Training  College,  a  foremost  place 
among  denominational  educational  institu- 
tions in  Ireland,  l'lunket's  activity  in  edu- 
cational matter*  led  to  his  nomination  by  the 
viceroy  iu  189o  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
national  education.  He  was  also  a  senator 
oftbeltoyal  University  of  Ireland:  and  tile 
honorary  LL.D.  of  Cambridge  University 
conferred  on  him  in  188*  was  also  iu  part  a 
recognition  of  his  interest  iu  education. 

Inl8tt4,on  the  resignation,  through  failing 
health,  of  Archbishop  Iliebard  Chenevix 
Trench  [q.v.],  Plunkutwaselected  archbishop 
of  the  united  dioceses  of  Dublin,  Glendalougb, 
and  Kildare,  with  which  was  combined,  until 
1387,  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral. It  was  in  this  position  that  Plunket 
became  mop  t  widely  known  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  church  through  hie  warm  and  dis- 
interested championship  of  the  cause  of  the 
protectant  reformers  iu  Spain.  His  action 
in  this  regard  exposed  him  to  considerable 
obloquy  in  England,  where  l'lunket's  action 
was  viewed  by  some  as  on  intrusion  upon 
the  episcopal  domain  of  the  Spanish  Roman 
catholic  bishops,  and  was  deprecated  by 
moat  of  the  Anglican  bishops.  In  Ireland 
it  excited  not  a  little  disapproval  among 
members  of  bis  own  communion,  though 
from  a  different  standpoint,  l'lunket's  per- 
sistent exertions  In  this  came  extended  over 
eighteen  years ;  he  undertook  three  separate 
journeys  to  Spain  to  satisfy  himself  of  thy 
reality  of  the  reformation,  and  gave  money 
without  stint  in  its  support.  In  1891  he 
determined  (hat  the  time  for  conferring  con- 
secration on  Sefior  Cabrera,  the  leader  of  tile 


i  Boa 


,  had   i 


ived,   and  c 


inicating  fiis  resolution  to  the  Irish 
bishops  to  visit  Spain  in  company  with  two 
other  members  of  their  body,  the  majority 
of  hie  brother  prelates  declined  lo  oppose  his 
action.  He  accordingly  left  Inland  in  [lie 
autumn  of  1894,  accompanied  by  the  bishops 
.  :■  and  Down,  and  on  23  Sept,  of 
thst  year  the  ceremony  of  consecration  was 
performed. 

Almost  as  keen  as  his  interest  in  tlie 
Spanish  reformers  wee  l'lunket's  sympathy 
with  the  reformed  church  in  Italy.  In  1886 
lie  became  president  and  chairman  of  (lie 
Italian  Reform  Association,  ami  was  active 
in  his  support  of  Count  Cumpcllo  am!  the 
leaders  of  that  body.  In  his  efforts  in  their 
Iras  fortunately  able  to  act  in  co- 
■.-.iili  the  English  bishops,  and  thus 
bis  Italian  labours  earned  him  none  of  the 
odiuin  which    bil    intervention  in    Spain   ex- 


In  the  autumn  of  1890  the  closeness  of 
e  union  which,  despite  disestablish  nn'm  . 
ill  exists  between  Hie  churches  of  Eng- 
land  and  Ireland,  was  exemplified  by  the 


riait  to  Ireland,  i 


l'lunket's  invitation,  of 


Archbishop   Edward    White   Benson  [q.  v 
Suppl.]    The  English  primate  assisted  at  the 


and  was  the  guest  of  Plunket  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Old  Connaught.  The  viait  did 
much  to  mitigate  the  asperity  of  English 
criticism  on  l'lunket's  ultra-evangelical  lean- 
ings. Benson  died  suddenly  at  Hawarden 
on  his  way  home  from  Ireland  ;  and  Plunket 
died  at  the  Palace,  St.  Stephen's  Green,  on 
1  April  18il7.  Lady  Plunket  had  pnili.'.n-.  1 
him  by  eight  years.  Ho  was  buried  at.  Mount 
Jerome  cemetery.  Dublin,  after  u  public 
funeral  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  lie  was 
succeeded  as  fifth  Baron  Plunket  by  bis 
eldest  sou.  William  Lee  Plunket  {b.  ISM). 

Handsome  in  appearance,  tall,  and  of  a 
fine  prese nee,  Plunket  inspired  the  warmest 
personal  affection  uniong  relatives  and  inti- 
mates; but  his  aspect  in  public  was  one  of 
■ImoM  lugubrious  solemnity.  An  admirably 
lifelike  statue  by  Hamo  Thornevcroft  was 
unveiled  in  Dublin  on  10  April  1901  by  the 
viceroy.  Earl  Cudogan. 

l'lunket's  pureli  intellectual  endowment  - 
were  not  striking;  and  though  he  showed 
on  some  occasions  not  a  little  of  the  oratori- 
cal power  hereditary  in  his  family,  he  was 
not  a  great  preacher,  lie  was  essenl  tally  ^ 
of  affairs.      lint  by   virtue  of  the  I 


nence  of  his  position,  both  hereditary  iind 
acquired,  and  by  reason  of  the  remarkable 
powers   of  work   which    reinforced    his   in- 


oarnestness,  and  by  the  charm  of  a 
really  engaging  personality,  lie  was  able  to 
accomplish  much  that  abler  men  might  have 
failed  to  achieve.  He  was  extremely  pnpu- 
lar  with  all  classes  and  creeds  in  Ireland: 
his  ardent  love  of  his  country  earning  him 
t.h''  g'»Hlwill  rven  'if  these  to  whom  he  was 
pnlil  ienllv  opposed  ;  iind  his  wide  tolerance 
made  him  pertvnrt  griia  with  the  presby- 
teriun  and  method i-t  bodies,  whose  minister- 
be  delighted  to  welcome  to  bis  resul,  it. .■■■  ll 
Old  Connutiyhl. 

[William  Conytighnm  riunkot,  fourth  Baron 
Plunket,  and  si"*tv-iir,t  Ar.-lili-hop  .»f  Dublin: 
a  Memoir  by  F.  I).  How,  I0OI);  Archbishop 
Benson  ill  Irebnil.  liv  t  til  Iiiv.  .I.H 
Seridall'jt  Ufa  of  Edward  Nwurlo ;  Brookes  lteeol- 
lectionaof  thelriahChurch,]  0.  (..  I'. 

POCOCK.  NICHOLAS  (18|i -],-:<?,, 
historical  writer,  burn  at  Falmouth  in  Janu- 
arv  191  I,  mi  eldest  -on  of  Nicholas  PoxMck. 
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of   Falmouth    and    grandson    of  Nicholas    1878,  and  contributed  numerous  articles  on 
Pocock  (1741 P-1821)  Tq.  v.J    the    marine 
painter.    Isaac  Pocock  [q.  v.J  and  William 

lnnes  Pocock  [q.  v.]  were  his  uncles.     He  m  ^ ^ 

was  educated  at  a  private  school  in  Devon-  Historical'  Reviews,  and  to  the*  Athenaeum' 
shire  by  the  Rev.  John  Manly,  and  on  j  and  *  Academy.1  He  also  wrote  a  few  arti- 
,4J  Feb.  1831  matriculated  from  Queen's  |  clcs  for  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  4  Die- 
College,  Oxford,  as  Michel  exhibitioner ;  in  I  tionarv.'  He  did  much  to  discredit  the 
1834  he  was  elected  scholar.  He  graduated  traditional  protectant  view  of  the  Reforma- 
B.A.  in  that  year  with  a  first  class  in  the  '  tion,  and,  though  his  work  is  somewhat 
3nal  mathematical  school,  and  a  second  class  '  marred  by  theological  bias,  the  masses  of 
in  lit.  hum.  In  1835  he  won  the  Johnson  new  material  he  brought  to  light  have  laid 
mathematical  scholarship  and  the  senior  '  subsequent  writers  under  a  debt  of  gratitude 
mathematical  scholarship  in  188(5.     In  1837  j  to  him. 

he  graduated  M.A.,  and  in  1838  became1,  His  other  works  include :  1.  '  The  Ritual 
Michel  fellow  of  Queen's,  where  ho  was  after-  j  Commission,'  Bristol,  1872.  2.  '  The  Aboli- 
wards  mathematical  lecturer.  He  had  the  tion  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles/  3  parts, 
reputation  of  being  the  best  mathematical  London,  1874.  3.  'The  Principles  of  the 
tutor  of  his  time,  and  among  his  pupils  was  ^  Reformation,'  London,  1875.  4.  'The  Re- 
Bartholomew  Price  [q.  v.  Suppl.J ;  he  was  covery  from  the  lMnciplcs  of  the  Reforms- 
public   examiner  in  mathematics   in  1839,  |  tion,rLondon,  1877. 

1841,  and  1848,  and  in  lit  hum.  in  l^and  ,  [¥oste^  Alumni  0xon  1715_1886.  c^. 
1Sf,-#  •  H«  w«  ordttinwl  beacon  in  1838  and  ^  Clerical  Direct0  1897  Timclh  n  ^^ 
priest  in  1855,  but  never  held  any  ecclesias-  1  18y7.  Guardian,  1807,  i.  396;  Pocock's  works 
tical  preferment.  He  married  111  18.)2  a  in  Brit.  Mus.Libr.irv.esp.  his  preface  to  'Troubles' 
daughter  of  James  Cowles  Pri chard  [q.  v.],  i  (Camden  Soc.);  and  information  from  the  Re?. 
and  retired  to  Clifton,  where  he  spent  the  J.  R.  Magrath,  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
remainder  of  his  life  with  the  exception  of  a  '  ford.]  A.  F.  P. 
year  when  he  was  in  charge  of  Codrington 

College,  Barbados.  Ho  died  at  Clifton  on  J  POLE,  WILLIAM  (1814-1900),  en- 
4  March  18(J7,  being  survived  by  his  widow  ■  gineer,  musician,  and  authority  on  whist, 
and  severnl  sons  and  daughters.  fourth  son  of  Thomas  Pole  of  Birmingham, 

Pocock  edited  in  1817  the  third  edition  of    was  born  there  on  22  April  1814,  and  edu- 
Ilammond's     *  Miscellaneous      Theological    cated  at  a  private   school  at  Birmingham 
Works,' and  in  1852  published  *  The  First  'kept  by  a  Mr.  Guy.     In  1829  he  was  ap- 
two  Books  of  Euclid  .  .  .  with  additional  '  prenticcd  for  six  years  to  Charles  II.  Capper, 
figure?.'      Afterwards   he   devoted   himself    an  engineer  in  practice  at  Birmingham.    On 
almost    exclusively  to   the  history  of  the  '  the  expiry  of  his  apprenticeship  he  removed 
Reformation  in  England.     1  lis  great  work  ,  to  London,  and  obtained  temporary  employ- 
was   his  monumental    edition    of    Gilbert  '  ment  as  a  draughtsman  by  Messrs.  Cottam 
Burnet's  l  History  of  the  Reformation,1  pub-  !  &  llallen,  and  then  as  manager  of  an  en- 
lished  in  seven  volumes  by  the  Clarendon    gineering  factory  belonging  to  ThomasGraves 
Press  in  lH(it  5;  the  seventh  volume  con-  |  Barlow.     On  7  April  1840  he  was  elected  a 
sists   entirely  of  Pocock's   dissertations  on  i  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Burnet's  authorities,  sources,  and  errors,  and  '  and  in  1843  he  was  awarded  a  Telforu  medal 
the  whole  work  embodies  the  results  of  much  '  for  a  paper  on  the  laws  of  friction,  read  on 
careful  and  laborious   research.     He  made  j  7  Feb.     He  was  elected  a  full  member  on 
an  extensive  collection  of  original  records,    12  Feb.  1850,  served  on  the  council  from 
two  volumes  of  which  were  issued  by  the  1  1*71   to  1885,  and  was  honorary  secretary 
Clarendon    Press   in  1*7 1    under   the   title  I  from  1885  to   1890,  when   he  was  elected 
'Records   of    the    Reformation;'    they  are  \  honorary  member.     In  1814  he  published 
very  valuable   so   far  as  they  go,  but   the  |  his  book  on  the  '  Cornish  Pumping  Engine/ 
publication  was  unfortunately  stopped  with  j  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by 
tin*  year  1535  on  the  ground  of  inadequate  j  the  East  India  Company  first  professor  of 
sale,  and  Pocock'scollect  ions  remained  for  the  '  engineering  at  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay. 
most  part  in  manuscript  with  the  exception  of  ■  In  1845  he  did   some  surveying  for  what 
those  published  in  'Troubles  connected  with  '  afterwards  became  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
the  Prayer-Bonk  of  1549*  (Camden  Soc.  1881,  '  sula  railway,  but   in  1847  ill  health  com- 
4to>.    Pocock  also  edited  for  the  Camden  !  pelled  him  to  return  to  England,  and  in 
Society  llarpsfield's  'Treatise  of  the  Pre-     1848  he  became  business  manager  to  James 
tended   Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,' !  Simpson,  hydraulic  engineer  at  Westminster. 
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Under  Simpson  he  assisted  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lambeth  Water  Company's 
works  at  Thames  Ditton,  and  with  David 
Thomson  he  patented  an  improved  pumping 
engine  (Proc.  Inst,  Mech.  Engineers,  July 
1862).  In  1850  he  was  engaged  by  Robert 
Stephenson  [q.  v.]  to  work  out  the  calcula- 
tions for  his  Britannia  bridge  over  the  Menai 
Straits,  and  in  1852  he  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  his  mathe- 
matical calculations  on  the  action  of  the 
crank  in  the  steam  engine. 

In  1852  Pole  became  assistant  to  James 
Meadows  llendel  [q.  v.];  he  accompanied 
llendel  to  Italy  in  1853  to  report  to  the 
Italian  government  on  the  harbours  at  Genoa 
and  Spezzia,  and  Pole  personally  explained 
his  reports  to  Cavour.  In  the  following 
year  he  went  with  llendel  to  Hamburg 
to  attend  the  international  conference  on 
methods  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Elbe,  and  in  1855  again  with  Rendel  he  sur- 
veyed the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean  on 
benalf  of  the  Prussian  government,  with  a 
view  to  selecting  the  best  harbour.  In  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year  M.  de  Lesseps  con- 
sulted him  on  the  proposed  Suez  canal,  but 
Pole's  chief  work  under  llendel  was  in  con- 
nection with  railways,  and  during  these 
years  he  took  out  several  patents  for  im- 
proved methods  of  railway  construction,  e.  g. 
a  patent  for  railway  wheels,  11  Jan.  1856, 
and  one  for  fish-joints  of  railways,  10  Nov. 
1860  {Index  0/ Patentees,  1850-60). 

After  Rendel's  death  Pole  was  appointed 
in  January  1857  assistant  to  Sir  John  Fowler 
[q.  v.  Suppl.],  whom  he  accompanied  to  Al- 
geria to  survey  for  the  proposed  French 
railways  in  that  colony.  In  1858  he  became 
a  consulting  engineer  on  his  own  account  at 
3  Storey's  Gate,  Westminster,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death  be  was  constantly  em- 
ployed on  government  work.  In  1861  he 
was  a  member  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple  Hay's 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  ap- 
plication of  iron  armour  to  war  ships  and 
land  fortifications;  he  took  a  large  part  in 
drawing  up  the  committee's  report  issued  in 
five  volumes,  and  in  1876  wrote  a  reply  to 
hostile  criticisms  which  was  issued  as  a  par- 
liamentary paper.  In  1865  he  was  secretary 
of  the  royal  commission  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  principles  of  railway  legisla- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in 
1867  he  was  secretary  to  the  royal  com- 
mission on  the  London  water  supply;  its 
report,  issued  in  1869,  was  mainly  Pole's 
work.  From  1870  until  his  death  he  was 
one  of  the  metropolitan  gas  referees,  and  in 
June  1882  he  was  placed  on  the  royal  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 


Thames  and  disposal  of  sewage.  In  1884-5 
he  was  secretary  of  the  departmental  com- 
mittee on  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
In  1871  he  was  appointed  consulting  railway 
engineer  in  England  to  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, and  in  1883  received  the  Japanese 
order  of  the  Rising  Sun.  In  1880  he  was 
assisted  in  the  government  inquiry  into  the 
Tay  Bridge  disaster,  and  he  was  frequently 
consulted  by  large  provincial  municipalities 
such  as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Bir- 
mingham, on  questions  connected  with  their 
water  supply. 

In  addition  to  his  practical  work  Pole 
was  for  many  years  actively  employed  as  a 
lecturer  and  writer  on  engineering  and  other 
scientific  topics.  From  1859  to  1867  he  was 
professor  of  civil  engineering  at  University 
College,  Gower  Street,  in  1865  he  delivered 
six  lectures  before  the  royal  school  of  naval 
architecture  and  marine  engineering,  and  he 
occasionally  gave  lectures  to  the  royal  en- 
gineer students  at  Chatham.  He  contri- 
buted numerous  papers  to  the  '  Proceedings 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers/  many 
of  which  were  also  issued  separately.  For 
a  paper  on  the  mountain  railway  up  the 
Rigi  he  was  awarded  a  Telford  premium  in 
1873.  He  contributed  several  chapters  to 
Jeaffreson's  'Life  of  Robert  Stepnenson' 
(1864),  one  to  the  'Life  of  I.  K.  Brunei' 
(1870),  completed  Sir  William  Fairbairn's 
•  Life'  (1877),  and  wrote  a  <  Life  of  Sir  W.- 
Siemens* (1888).  He  also  wrote  on  'Colour 
Blindness  in  the  *  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions' for  1859,  and  as  earlv  as  1844  had 
published  a  translation  of  Gessert's  'Art  of 
Painting  on  Glass.'  He  was  much  inte- 
rested in  phot ography  and  in  astronomy.  He 
accompanied  the  astronomical  expedition  to 
Spain  in  July  1860,  and  published  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  '  Macmillan's  Magazine' for 
that  vear. 

But  the  subjects  in  which  Tole  became 
almost  as  eminent  as  in  engineering  were 
music  and  whist.  When  only  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  had  been  appointed  organist  to  a 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Birmingham ;  this  he  soon 
exchanged  for  the  post  of  organist  at  a  con- 
gregational chapel  in  the  same  town,  and  on 
his  removal  to  London  he  was  in  December 
1836  elected  organist  of  St.  Mark's,  North 
Audley  Street,  London.  He  graduated  Mus. 
Bac.  at  Oxford  on  13  June  1860,  and  Mus. 
Doc.  on  17  Dec.  1867.  In  1875  his  report  on 
the  music  at  the  Crystal  Palace  determined 
the  directors  to  continue  the  concerts,  and 
from  1878  to  1891  he  was  examiner  for  musical 
degrees  in  London  University.  In  1877  he 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution on  the  theory  of  music,  afterwards  pub- 
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lished  as  '  The  Philosophy  of  Music'  (1677 J 
2nd  edit.  1887 ;  4th  edit.  1895).  In  1879  he 
published  'The  Story  of  Moxart's  Requiem,' 
and  in  1881  he  declined  theoffcrof  tbcprofcs- 
sorsliip  of  acoustics  at  tha  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.  In  I"-*'!  lie  whs  elected  a  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists. 
Ha  contributed  several  articles  to  Grove's 
'Dictionary of  Music,' and  published  in  187:.' 
a  setting  of  '  Tliri ■<■  Sing-'  (London,  fol.), 
and  in  1 879  •  The  Hundredth  Psalm ;  motett 
for  eight  voices.' 

As  an  exponent  of  whist  Pole  ranks  with 
'  Cavendish  (see  Jonei,  IlENitT,Suppl.]  and 
James  Clay  [q.  v.]  Ho  was  a  constant  ha- 
bitufi  of  the  card-room  at  the  Athenicum, 
but  his  play  is  said  not  to  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  his  books  on  the  game.  His  first 
contribution  to  whist  literature  was  his 
'Esaayon  the  Theory  of  the  Mcnii-rn  Si'i-'iitirio 
Game,'  issued  as  an  appendix  to  the  six- 
teenth edition  of 'Short  Whist .  .  .by  Major 
A.'  (1885).  In  this  form  it  passed  through 
two  editions;  it  was  separately  published  in 
1*70, and  since  then  has  gone  through  more 
than  twenty  editions.  In  1883  lie  brought 
out  bis  '  Philosoph-v  of  Whist'  (6th  edit. 
1892);  he  also  contributed  the  article  on 
whist  to  Holm's  'Handbnokof  Games'  (1*89), 
compiled -ouie  rhvtii'  d  rules  f"rwhi.-f  players, 
which  had  a  large  circulation,  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  oil  the  subject  to  perio- 
dical literature. 

This  variety  of  attainment  a  brought  Pole 
many  honours;  ho  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  on  (5  June  1861,  was 
placed  on  its  council  in  1M13.  and  served  as 
vice-president  in  l87."i  and  J888.  In  1864 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Atlienrcum 
under  rule  two,  and  in  1*77  he  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Itoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Jo  1888  he  represented  both  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  university  of  London  at  the 
eighth  centenary  of  Bologna  1'niversity.  He 
died  at  his  residence.  (I  Sluiihope  Place,  on 
30  Dec.  1900.  His  wife  Matilda,  youngest 
dun  gin  t*r  of  I  l-'jiry  ( !:iun(  Iclt.r'.'i'torof  l.'liiey, 
and  sister  of  Pole's  friend,  John  Henry 
Gaunt  let.t  rii.  v.", predeceased  him  in  October 
l!XW >,  leaving  i.-sie-  several  sous  and  daugh- 
ters. A  portrait,  reproduced  from  a  litho- 
graph published  in  1*77,  is  prefixed  to  Pole's 
privately  printed  uutobii'<iruphie»]  'Notes' 
(1898). 

[Pole's  priivil'lv  print >t]  X.,ies  from  his  Life 
and  Work,  ISt>8  (Willi  a  list  of  liia  writing); 
Proe.  InM,  Civil  KngineaK,  Mill,  i.  301-9; 
General  Index  to  Tree.  Inst.  Civil  Engineers 
Koyal  Snncly'i  Cut.  .Scientific  I*ap*rs:  Brit. 
Museum  <"!,■<[,;  I.j.is  of  the  Kovid  Sw. ;  Foster"? 
Alumni  Oxon.  I71S-ISBC;  List  of  Members  of 


the  Athena-am  Clnb;  Times,  31  Dec.  1900  an* 
3  Jan.  1901 ;  Men  of  the  Time,  edit.  IS95 ;  WbV» 
Who,  1901 ;  Grove's  Diet,  of  Mask  and  Musi- 

ions  ;  Baker's  Diet,  of  Musicians,  1S0O  ;  W.  P. 

Courtney's  English  Whist,  1894.]  A.  F.  P. 
POLLOCK,  Sib  CHAPJ.ES  EDWARD 
(18l';I-1897),  judge,  fourth  son  of  chief 
baron  Pollock  [see  Pollock,  Sib,  JosathaX 
Frederick],  by  bis  first  wife,  Frances, 
daughter  of  Francis  Rivers,  was  born  on 
31  Oct.  1823.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul'* 
school  from  1833  to  1841,  and,  dispensing 
with  a  university  course,  served  a  long  and 
varied  apprenticeship  to  the  law  as  private 
secretary  and  (from  1846)  marshal  to  but 
lather,  and  also  as  pupil  to  James  (after- 


ards  Sir  James)  Shaw  Willes  [q.  v.]  On 
18  Jan.  1842  he  was  admitted  student  a'  " 
Inner  Temple,  where  he  was  called  t 


1842  he  w-as  admitted 

bar  on  29  Jan.  1847,  and  elected  bencher  on 
16  Not.  1868. 

For  some  years  after  his  call  Pollock 
went  the  home  circuit  without  success. 
Meanwhile,  however,  be  madehimself  known 
as  a  reporter  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  then 
unusually  efficient  [ef.  Aliiersos,  Sib  Ed- 
ward Hall,  and  Parse,  Sir  Jakes,  BaroN 
\Vkxsli-:vtmj,e],  and  as  a  legal  author  (see 
infra).  By  these  means  he  gradually 
worked  his  way  into  practice,  and  alter  hold- 
ing the  complimentary  offices  of  'tubman' 
and  'postman'  in  the  court  of  exchequer, 
took  silk  on  23  July  1880. 

As  a  leader  ho  hud  for  some  years  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice,  esp.-ei.dlv  in  mercan- 
tile cases,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Baron 
C'luinnell  in  1*1:1  he  was  raised  to  the  ex- 
chequer bench  (10  Jan.),  invested  with 
the  coif  (1.1  Jan.i,  and  knighted  (5  Feb.) 
The  consolidation  of  the  courts  effected 
by  the  Judicature   Acts  gave  him  in  1875 

llii1  fl  fit  lift    nf  justice    1  if    (lie  high    court  .  but 

did  not  alter  his  official  designation.  It 
was,  however,  provided  that  no  new  barons 
of  the  exchequer  should  be  created,  and  tha 
death  of  Karon  Unddleston  (5  Dec.  1890) 
left  Pollock  in  exclusive  possession  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  honourable  of  our 
judicial  titles.  A  similar  historic  distinc- 
tion, that  of  representing  llm  ancient  and 
doomed  order  of  serjeants-at-law,  be  shared 
with  Lords  lOslier  and  Feasance,  and  Sir 
Nathaniel  (afterwards  Lord)  Lindley.  On 
the  dissolution  of  Serjeants'  Inn  in  1882  be 
waft  re-elected  bencher  nf  the  Inner  Temple. 
Pollock  tried,  in  April  1870,  the  unpre- 
cedented case  of  the  tjueen  r.  Keyn,  arising 
nut  of  the  sinking  of  the  British  vessel 
Stralhclvde  by  the  Herman  steamship  Fmn- 
ennia.  'The  collision  occurred  within  three 
miles  of  the  English  coast,  and  Keyn,  the 
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master  of  the  Franconia,  to  whose  culpable 
negligence  it  was  imputed,  was  indicted  for 
manslaughter  and  found  guilty.  Pollock 
deferred  judgment  pending  the  decision  of 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  by  the  court  for 
the  consideration  of  crown  cases  reserved, 
and  concurred  with  the  majority  of  that 
court  in  quashing  the  conviction  (Cox, 
Criminal  Cases,  xih.  403).  He  took  part  in 
several  other  important  decisions  of  the  same 
tribunal.  In  the  St.  Paul's  reredos  case  in 
1889  he  differed  from  Lord  Coleridge,  and 
his  judgment  was  sustained  by  both  the 
court  of  appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
Pollock  was  vice-president  of  the  Rochester 
Diocesan  Association,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mons' Preservation  Society,  and  of  the  Board 
of  Conservators  of  Wimbledon  Common.  He 
died  at  his  residence,  The  Croft,  Putney,  on 
21  Nov.  1897,  leaving  a  well-merited  repu- 
tation for  sound  law  and  unaffected  piety. 
He  married  thrice:  first,  on  1  Sept.  1848, 
Nicola  Sophia,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Herbert,  rector  of  Rathdowney, 
Queen's  County,  Ireland;  secondly,  on  25 
May  1858,  Georgiana,  second  daughter  of 
George  William  Archibald,  LL.D.,  M.R.,  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  thirdly,  on  23  Dec.  1865,  Amy 
Menella,  daughter  of  Hassard  Hume  Dodg- 
son,  master  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
and  cousin  of  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson 
(Lewis  Carroll)  [q.v.  Suppl.]  He  had  issue 
by  all  three  wives.  His  portrait,  etched 
from  a  sketch  made  in  court,  is  in  '  Pump 
Court '  for  March  1884. 

Pollock  was  joint  author/with  J.  J .  Lowndes 
and  Sir  Peter  Maxwell,  of  *  Reports  of  Cases 
argued  and  determined  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Practice  Court :  with  Points  of  Practice  and 
Pleading  decided  in  the  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas  and  Exchequer'  (1850-1),  London, 
1851-2,  2  vols.  8vo.  He  was  also  joint 
author,  with  F.P.  Maude,  of 'A  Compendium 
of  the  Law  of  Merchant  Shipping;  with  an 
Appendix  containing  all  the  Statutes  of  prac- 
tical utility/  London,  1853,  8vo ;  4th  ed.  by 
Pollock  and  (Sir)  Gainsford  Bruce,  1881 .  He 
was  author  of  the  following  works  :  1.  *  The 
Practice  of  the  County  Courts/  London,  1851, 
8vo  (Supplements  entitled  (I)  'An  Act  to 
facilitate  and  arrange  proceedings  in  the 
County  Courts,  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  54 ;  together 
with  the  Absconding  Debtors  Act/  14  & 
16  Vict.  c.  52,  London,  1 852,  8 vo.  (2)  '  The 
Practice  of  the  County  Courts  in  respect  of 
Probate  and  Administration/  London,  185K, 
8vo.  (3)  Equitable  Jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Courts/  London,  1865,  12mo) ;  last  edition, 
including  supplements,  revised  bv  H.  Nicol 
and  H.  C.  Pollock,  London,  1880, 8vo.  2. '  A 
Treatise  on  the  Power  of  the  Courts  of  Com- 


mon Law  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
ments for  inspection;  with  an  Appendix 
containing  the  Act  to  amend  the  Law  of 
Evidence,  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  99,  and  notes 
thereto/  London,  1851,  8vo ;  reprinted  with 
Holland  and  Chandler's '  Common  Law  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1854/  London,  1854, 12mo. 

[Foster's  Men  at  the  Bar,  and  Baronetage; 
St.  Paul's  School  Adm.  Reg. ;  Law  List,  1848  ; 
Celebrities  of  the  Day  (ed.  Thomas),  1881.  i. 
60;  Law  Rep.  Appeal  Cases  xii.  p.  xvii ;  ib.  1891. 
p.  669;  Vanity  Fair,  9  Aug.  1890;  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Time,  1891 ;  Times,  22  Nov. 
1897;  Ann.  Reg.  1876  ii.  175.  1897  ii.  194; 
Law  Times.  11  Jan.  1873,  27  Nov.  1897;  Law 
Journ.  27  Nov.  1897 ;  Solicitors'  Journ.  27  Nov. 
1897 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.]  J.  M.  R. 

POTTER,  THOMAS  BAYLEY  (1817- 
1898),  politician,  born  on  29  Nov.  1817  at 
Manchester,  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Potter,  knt.,  by  his  wife  Esther, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bay  ley  of  Booth  Hall, 
near  Manchester. 

Sie  Thomas  Potter  (1773-1845)  and  his 
brother  Richard  Potter  (1778-1842)  were 
unitarians  and  leading  members  of  the  Man- 
chester school  of  liberals.  They  were  among 
the  founders  of  the  '  Manchester  Guardian/ 
and  afterwards  of  the  '  Times '  (of  Manches- 
ter), later  called  the  '  Examiner  and  Times.' 
Thomas,  after  actively  promoting  the  incor- 
poration of  Manchester,  was  elected  its  first 
mayor  in  1838.  During  hissecond  mayoralty, 
in  1839,  he  was  knighted  ;  he  died  at  Burle 
Hill,  near  Manchester,  on  20  March  1845 
(Gent.  Mag.  1845,  i.  562).  A  portrait  of 
him  is  in  the  office  of  the  lord  mayor  in 
Manchester  town  hall.  His  brother  Richard, 
known  as  '  Radical  Dick/  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Wigan  in  the  first  reformed  parliament 
in  1832  and  again  in  1835  and  1837  ;  he 
died  at  Penzance  on  13  July  1842  (Gent. 
May.  1842,  ii.  429).  The  brothers  founded 
the  wholesale  house  in  the  Manchester  trade 
so  long  known  as  *  Potter's/  and  it  became 
a  rendezvous  for  political  and  philanthropic 
reformers.  The  business  was  first  carried 
on  in  Cannon  Street,  and  was  removed  to 
George  Street  in  1836.  It  was  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  George  Street  premises  that 
was  called  *  the  Plotting  Room.' 

Thomas  Bayley  Potter  first  attended  Mr. 
John's  school  in  George  Street,  Manchester. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  went  with  his  elder 
brother,  John,  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  school  at 
Bristol.  Dr.  Carpenter  used  to  read  aloud 
the  parliamentary  debates,  and  of  about  six- 
teen boys  who  attended  during  Potter's  time 
eight  became  liberal  members  of  parliament. 
From  Bristol  Potter  went  to  Rugby  under 
Dr.  Arnold.    While  he  was  there  the  reform 
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bill  passed,  and  immediately  on  leaving 
school,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  took  part  in 
his  uncle  Richard's  election  at  Wigan.    In 


public  movements ;  for  example,  to  that  for 
the  unity  of  Italy,  and  for  many  years  he 
had  a  close  personal  friendship  with  Gari- 


1833  he  joined  the  London  University,  the  j  baldi.  In  1879  he  visited  America  with  the 
only  one  open  to  him  as  a  unitarian.  i  object  of  encouraging  the  adoption  of  free 

On  returning  to  Manchester  Potter  became  trade  in  the  United  States.  While  at  Bot- 
a  partner  in  the  familv  business,  and  a  ton  he  was  elected  the  first  honorary  mem- 
vigorous  supporter  of  the  family  politics,  ber  of  the  Merchants*  Club. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  chairman  ,  The  most  important  work  of  Potter's  life 
of  the  Manchester  branch  of  the  Complete  was  the  establishment  and  successful  con- 
Suffrage  Society.  In  1845,  on  the  death  of  duct  during  many  years  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
his  father,  his  brother  John  became  head  of .  This  society  was  started  in  1866,  partly  at 
the  firm  now  known  as  '  Potter  &  N orris.'  1  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Thorold  Rogers, 
John  was  mayor  of  Manchester  during  three  and  was  intended  to  educate  the  people  by 
successive  years,  and  was  knighted  in  1851 ;  means  of  printed  publications,  lectures,  and 
he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Manchester  on  otherwise  in  the  principles  of  free  trade  as 
30  March  1857,  and  died  on  25  Oct.  1858.  ,  held  by  Richard  Cobden.  Potter  himself 
At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  a  temporary  acted  as  secretary,  and  for  some  time  as 
estrangement  occurred  between  the  Potters  '  chairman  of  the  club,  and  in  1890,  twenty- 
who  supported  the  war,  and  the  party  of  four  years  after  its  establishment,  received 
Bright  and  Cobden  who  opposed  the  war.  ,  from  Gladstone,  in  the  presence  of  several 
Sir  John  stood  for  Manchester  in  1857  in  distinguished  statesmen,  an  address  setting 
opposition  to  Bright,  and,  with  the  support  forth  the  valuable  public  work  accomplished 
of  his  brother  Thomas,  was  elected  at  the  by  the  club  under  his  guidance, 
head  of  the  poll.  In  the  following  year  Sir  :  At  the  end  of  his  life  Potter  spent  his 
John  died,  and  his  brother  Thomas  became  vacations  in  Cobden's  old  home  at  Midhurst, 
head  of  the  firm.  The  split  in  the  liberal  \  where  he  died  on  6  Nov.  1898. 
party  was  soon  repaired,  and  long  before1  In  1846  Potter  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
1861  Potter  was  again  co-operating  with  !  Samuel  Ashton  of  Gee  Cross,  Hyde.  They 
his  old  friends.  In  that  year  he  warmly  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  of  whom 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  North  Americans  ;  the  third  and  fourth  sons,  Arthurand  Richard, 
in  the  American  civil  war,  and  in  1863  and  the  daughter  Edith  survive  their  father. 
founded  the  Union  and  Emancipation  S>-  Mrs.  Potter  died  at  Cannes  in  1885,  and 
ciety,  which  he  carried  on  at  great  cost  of  ■  Potter,  in  1887,  married  Helena,  daughter 
money  and  labour  during  the  continuance  1  of  John  Hicks  of  Bodmin,  who  survives 
of  the  American  war.     His  friendship  with    him. 

Richard  Cobden  became  very  strong,  and  Potter  was  popular  in  the  House  of  Com- 
in  1865,  when  Cobden  died,  he  was  elected  mons  with  men  of  all  parties.  His  appear- 
to  succeed  him  in  the  representation  of  (  anco  was  that  of  a  stout  Yorkshireman, 
Rochdale,  his  candidature  being  warmly  with  a  florid  complexion ;  and  he  was  jest- 
recommended  by  John  Bright.  In  the  |  ingly  spoken  of  as  *  the  greatest  man  in  the 
general  election  which  happened  a  few  j  house,'  his  weight  amounting  to  eighteen 
months  later  the  seat  was  not  contested,  but    stone. 

in  the  six  following  general  elections  he  j  [Private  information ;  Hansard's  Pari.  D«- 
f ought  hard  fights,  winning  with  substantial    bates  ;  personal  knowledge.]  E.  0. 

majorities.  In  188(5  he  stood  as  a  home- 
ruler.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  partner,  POWELL,  Sir  GEORGE  SMYTH 
Mr.  Francis  'Taylor,  which  occurred  about  |  BADEX-  (1847-1898),  author  and  poli- 
1870,  the  business  was  sold,  and  Potter  j  tician,  born  at  Oxford  on  24  Dec.  1847,  was 
ended  his  commercial  connection  with  Man-  the  third  son  of  Baden  Powell  [q.v.],  by  his 
Chester.     In  189o  failing  health  compelled    second  wife,  Henrietta  Grace,  daughter  of 


him  to  retire  from  parliament.  During  his 
thirty  years  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
was  a  consistent  supporte?  of  free  trade  and 


Admiral  William  Henry  Smyth  [q.  v.] 
Major-general  Robert  Stephenson  Smyth 
Baden-Powell  is  his  younger  brother.     He 


of  the  principles  of  political  freedom.  He  j  was  admitted  to  St.  Paul's  School  on  17  Sept. 
seldom  spoke,  but  was  a  diligent  member.  1858,  and  to  Marlborough  College  in  April 
He  introduced  a  bill  in  1870  designed  to  1804.  Leaving  school  at  midsummer  1866 
abolish  the  law  of  primogeniture,  the  second  he  spent  three  years  in  travel,  visiting  India, 
reading  of  which  was  lost  by  onlv  thirty-    the  Australasian  colonies,  the  Cape,  Spain, 


five  votes.      Outside    the  house   he    gave 
influential  and  substantial  support  to  many 


Portugal,  Norway,  and  Germany.    He  pub- 
lished his  observations  in  Australia  and  New 


b, 

natural  history  of  tlie  coli 

40p«d  from   Balliol   Collie,   Oxford,   on 

i -71,  graduating  1S.A.  in  1875  and 

M.A.  in   1878.     In    187(5  In:   obtained   thy 

chancellor's  prize   for  an  English  essay  on 

the   subject    of   'The    Political    and    Social 

-     Hesults  of   the  absorption  of  small   Uaces 

br  large.'     In  the  same  y>.'iir  he  entered  the 

Inner  Temple  as  a  student.     In  1877  he  be- 

■  came  private  secretary  to  Sir  George  Fer- 

■  Jusson   Bowen   fq.v.    Supnl.],   governor   of 
:       Victoria.     At   tins   time   lie  devoted  gome 

attention  to  the  study  of  the  economic 
aspects  uf  colonisation,  and  in  1879  he  pub- 
lished 'l'rotuction  and  Bad  Times  with 
special  reference  to  the  Political  Economy 
of.  English  Colonisation'  (London,  8vu),  in 
which  he  vigorously  combated  the  notion 
that  while  free  trade  was  good  for  a  manu- 
facturing country  like  England,  it  was  un- 
fiiiti.nl  lor  younger  communities.  In  1880 
Baden-Powell  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies 
as  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  effect 
of  the  sugar  bounties  on  West  India  trade. 
Jrj  1883  lie  published  'State  Aid  and  State 
Interference  (London,  8vo),  a  strong  protest 
against  protection,  in  which,  without  con- 
fining himself  to  the  question  of  BUgar 
bounties,  he  made  use  of  his  observations  in 
the  West.   Indies.     In   November 


.  i   1872   under    the     title   '  New  I  the  new  Maltese  constitution.     All  the  re- 

for  the  Old  Country  '  (  London,  .^yol,      eononeiulat  ion.   of  1 1 1 ■  -    commissioners  were 

containing  much  in  format  ion  on  the     adopted,  and   they   received   the   thanks  of 

government.     The  following  veur  Baden- 

Powell  was  nominated  K.C.M.G. 

Wliil i  ih-  Pacific  coast  of  Canada  ia 

1880  Baden-rowell  was  attracted  to  the 
dispute  concerning  [he  Bearing  Sea  fisheries. 
He  endeavoured  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
British  and  American  governments  to  the 
oui'stion,  visiling  Washington  on  his  way  to 
England.  In  June  1891,  when  the  difficulty 
became  acute,  Lord  Salisbury  appointed 
Baden-Powell  and  a  n-pi'  -  ni.i'.n  ■■  of  the 
Canadian  dominion  to  proceed  to  the  Behting 
Sea  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  British 
claims  were  founded  on  their  reports,  and  in 
December  1892  he  was  appointed  British 
member  of  the  joint  commission  in  Wash- 
ington. In  the  spring  of  1893  lie  was 
chosen  to  advi-e  in  the  preparation  and  con- 
duct of  the  British  ease  before  I  he  arbitrators 
in  Paris,  for  tin  -e  n-rvi, ■.■.-■  liaih'U-Powell 
received  the  thanks  of  government,  his  posi- 
tion as  member  of  parliament  precluding  the 
bestowal  of  any  substantial  reward.  Iu 
1892,  in  recognition  of  his  service!  to  the 
dominion,  he  obtained  from  the  university  of 
Toronto  the  honorary  degree  of  LI..1). 

In  18! Hi   Iiadei;-Poweli   conveyed    a  party 

of  astronomers  to  Nova  Zemhln  in  his  -tram 

yacht,  the   Ontario,   to   observe    the    total 

t  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  9  Aug.   While  at  Novn 

with    Zenibla   Dr.   Nansen,   who   was    returning 

quire  j  from  his  expedition  towards  the  north  pole, 

\pen-    joined  him,  ami  mis  eomvyed  to  Norway  ill 

The     the  Ontario.      Powell    died"  at.  his  residence 

ii  five     in  Barton  Square,  London,  on  20  Nov.  1898, 

and  was  buried   at    Ken-nl   Green   .'euuterv 

on  24  Nov.      In   April  lS'JJ   he  married,  at. 

Cheltenham,  Frances,  only  child  of  Charles 

Wilson   of  Glendoiiran,  Cheltenham,     She 

ed  him.      By  her  he  had  a  son  and 


into  the  administration,  re 
diture   of  the   West    Ind 
report  of  the   commission, 
blue-boohs,  ill   completed  by  Easter  1884. 
I'or  l.i'  services  ISaderi-Poweil  was   created 
C.M.G.     In  January  I  **o  he  went  to  South 
Africa  to  assist  Sir  Charles  Warreu  in  the 
pacification   of  Bechunnalsnd.      He   after- 
wards   made   a    tour    of    investigation    in 
liasutoland  and  Zululand, 

In  December  188o  linden-Powell  was  re- 
turned to  parliament  in  the  conservative  in- 
terest for  theKirkdale  division  of  Liverpool, 
a  seat  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
Immediately  all  it  hi-  eln-rion  he  proceeded 
to  Canada  to  assist  to  establish  communica- 
tion with  Japan  through  the  colonv  by 
means  of  n  line  of  steamers  between  Van- 
couver and  Yokohama.  He  spoke,  wrote, 
nnd  worked  in  favour  of  this  scheme,  which 
was  subsidised  by  government  and  success- 
fully carried  out.  The  new  route  reduced 
the  length  of  the  journey  to  Japan  from 
forty-two  to  twenty-two  Jays.  In  1887  be 
was  appointed  special  commissioner  with 
Sir  George  Bowen  to  arrange  the  details  of 


dnitgl 

Besides  the  worlis  already  mentioned 
Baden-Powell  was  the  author  of  '  The 
Saving  of  Ireland,  Industrial,  Financial, 
Political'  (London,  181)8.  8vo),  a  work  di- 
rected against  the  policy  of  home  rule.  He 
wrote  numerous  articles  in  the  'Quarterly,' 
1  Westminster,''  Nineteenth  Century,'  'Fort- 
nightly,' 'Contemporary,'  and  'National,' 
Reviews, and  in  'Frasers  Magazine,'  dealing 
with  political  and  economic  aspects  of  colo- 
nial administration.  He  also  delivered  nu- 
merous lectures  and  public  addresses,  edited 
'The  Truth  about  Home  Bide'  |  Edinburgh 
and  London,  188?,  8vo),  a  collection  of 
paper*  on  the  Irish  ijue-tion.  mid  i.-oniriliuted 
an  article  ou '  Policy  and  Wealth  in  Aslianti ' 
to  Major-general  ltobert  Stephenson  Smyth 
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[Lirernool  Courier,  21.  22.  25  Not.  1898; 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Time,  18B6;  Geogr. 
Journal,  1800,  jiii.  77;  Gardiner's  Admission 
K4ig.  of  St.  Paul's  School.  1884,  p.  338;  Marl- 
borough College  Beg.  1880.  p.  18*1  Foster's 
Alumni  Oxon.  1715-1886  ;  Marlburian,  7  Dec. 
1888;  Botren'g  Thirty  Years  of  Colonial  Go- 
vernment, ed.  S,  LaneJ>oole,  1880,  ii.  405-30,] 
E.I.  C. 
POWYS,  THOMAS  LITTLETON, 
fourth  Baron  Lu.Fosd  (183S-1B86),  orni- 
thologist, was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Athertou  Ftrgyl,  third  Baron  Lilford,  anil 
bis  wife  Mnry  Lli/nbetli  slaughter  of  Henry 
Richard  Fox,  third  Baron  Holland,  and 
Elizabeth  V assail,  bis  wife).  Ha  was  born 
in  Stanhope  Street,  Mavfuir,  Loudon,  on 
18  March  183;}.  He  «hU  educated  at  Dr. 
Bickmore's  school,  Berkswell,  Warwick- 
shire, from  1843  to  1848.  and  at  Harrow, 
which  he  quitted  at  midsummer  1850  for 
residence  with  a  tutor  at  Lausanne.  He 
then  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
whence  he  matriculated  12  June  1851,  but 
left  the  imivi r-iiy  without  hiking  a  degree. 
At  an  early  age  he  had  manifested  a  lore 
for  animals,  and  when  at  Harrow  kept  a 
small  menagerie,  and  thence  wrote  his  first 
puli! i<dj i>d  pupcr.  H"  If  pi  u  larger  menagerie 
at  Oxford,  and  all  his  spare  time,  during 
vacation  and  subsequently  through  life,  as 
far  as  hi?  lien  It  h  wnild  permit ,  was  devoted 
to  travel  for  the  purpose  id'  .'I  ml  ving  animals, 
and  especially  birds  in  the  field.  In  1853 
lie  visited  Stilly,  Wale",  mid  Ireland,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  Kdward  Clough 
Newcome,  the  best  falconer  of  bis  day, 
shortly  after  took  up  falconry  himself.  In 
1854,  on  the  embodiment  of  the  mjlitii  ' 
joined  that  of  his  county  and  serve 
'Dublin  and  Davenport,  giving  up  bis  i 
mission  at  the  end  of  1856. 

From  IBSIJ  to  l*o8,  accompanied  by  the 
Hon.  Here  a  1.  =  How  Icy,  he  made  an  exte: 
yachting  cruise  in  Ihe  Mediterranean.  He- 
turning  to  England  in  the  billowing  year,  be 
married,  14  June  185ft,  Emma  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  Hubert  William 
Brandling,  ''--i].,  <it  Low  '  io:  forth, Northum- 
berland. 

Between  1W1I  and  1882  he  paid  frequent 
visits  to  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
discovering the  rare  gull  I.nrits  Atidonitii, 
The  death  in  1*H2  of  his  eldest  son.  and  in 
1884  of  his  wife,  greatly  distressed  him,  and 
hi*  lil'elnng  niiiliiilv,  tli"  gotit,  subsequently 
attained  such  I  how  n»  to  render  him  a  per- 
manent invalid,  his  affliction  being  relieved 
bjr  the  devoted  attention  of  hia  second  wife, 


Clementina  (daughter  of  Ker  Baillie  Hamil- 
n,  C.B.),  whom  he  married  on  SI  July 
86. 

He  had  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Zoological  Society  in  1862,  and  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society  in  March  1862,  He  was  one 
of  the  foundersof  the  British  Ornithologists' 
Union  in  1858,  and  its  president  from  March 
1867.  He  was  also  a  liberal  supporter  and 
first  president  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Natural  History  Society,  founded  in  1876, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the '  Old  Hawk- 
Club.' 

lis  aviaries  at  Lilford  were  the  envy  of 
field  ornithologists,  and  especially  noted  for 
the  collection  of  birds  of  prey. 

His  leal  for  hia  favourite  science  never 
flagged,  and  he  projects!  and  issued  hi* 
famous  work, '  Coloured  Figures  of  the  Birds 
of  the  British  Islands,'  which,  however,  ho 
did  not  live  to  complete,  his  malady  causing 
his  death  at  Lilford  on  17  June  1896. 

In  addition  to  some  two  dozen  papers  on 
oniitlifil.ipii.-itl  subjects,  contributed  to  the 
'Ibis'  (of  which  ho  was  a  generous  sup- 
porter), the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society,'  and  other  scientific  journals,  he 
was  author  of:  1.  '  Coloured  Figures  of  the 
Birds  of  the  British  Islands,1  completed  by 
Oebert  Salvia  [q.v.  Suppl.],  with  a  biography 
by  Professor  A.  Newton,  and  a  portrait,  i 
vols.,  London,  I885-W,  Bvo,  2.  '  Notes  on 
the  Birds  of  Northamptonshire  and  Neigh- 
bourhood,' 2  vols,  illustrated,  London,  189o, 
4to. 

[•Lord  Lilford  .  .  .  :i  Memoir  by  bis  8i?ttr.' 
and  a  preface  by  MandeM  Crciglitun,  bishop  of 
London,  London,  IftOii.  Svo  (rcilh  portrait) ;  Pro- 
fessor A.  Newton's  I'rcf.ici:  to  '  Coloured  Figures,' 
otc;  Ibis,  189ft,  p.  B93;  Prop.  Linn.  Soc., 
1896-7,  p.  19  ;  Burke's  Pfierage.]       B.  B.  W. 

PRESTWICH,  BlB  JOSEPH  (1812- 
Iritllti,  geologist,  the  eldest  surviving  eon  of 
Joseph  Prestwich,  a  wine  merchant  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  ( 'nt  In  riii'-,  da  lighter  of  Edward 
Blokewav  of  Broselev,  was  bom  at  Pens- 
bury,  Clapham,  on  19  March  1812.  He  was 
descended  from  an  old  Lancashire  family, 
which  lived,  till  the  troubles  of  the  civil 
war,  at  Hulme  Hall,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irwell,  now  part  of  Manchester.  The  last 
owner,  Thomas  Prestwich.  was  created  a 
baronet  on  25  April  1644  by  Charles  I  for 
services  to  the  royal  cause,  and  it.  was  be- 
lieved that  Joseph  Prestwich  was  in  reality 
heir  to  the  title.  When  five  years  old  ho 
was  sent  to  a  private  school  near  home; 
next  to  one  at  Forest  Hili,  and  to  a  third 
in  South  Lambeth,  whither  his  parents  bad 
removed.  In  1823  he  was  a  pupil  at  a  school 
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in  Paris,  boarding  with  s  French  family,  so 
that  in  the  two  yean  of  his  stay  he  learnt 
tiie  language  well.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
v..-nt  to  a  school  at  Norwood,  and 
Was  then  for  two  years  under  Kiehard  Vnlpv 

tn,  v.]  at  Heading.     In  hi*  seventeenth  year 
j  College,  London,  where 
he   waa  atii  rid  chemistry. 

At  the  ageof  eighteen  he  entered  his  father's 
office,  but  though  most  conscientious  in  his 
attention  to  business,  he  dm  oted  avert  mare 
moment  to  science,  working  till  late  in  the 
night  ;  this  habit,  and  living  too  sparingly 
so  that  he  might  spend  more  on  books  and 
instruments  for  his  studies,  probably  did 
harm  to  his  constitution,  for  though  he  lived 
to  bl  old  he  was  fur  from  a  healthy  man. 

tin. dually  Prartwich'a  interest*  concen- 
trates! on  geology,  and  ho  beg 
the  coalfield  of  Coal  brookd  ale  in  Shropshire, 
which  he  described  in  two  papers  read  before 
the  ecological  Society  of  London.  The 
second  of  them  at  once  established  his  repu- 
tation a*  a  geologist.  While  in  London  he 
■  ivti  to  that  close  study,  first  of  the 
Eocene  and  then  of  the  Pliocene  deposits,  on 
which  were  founded  his  most  important 
contributions  to  science. 

His  parents  removed  to  Derail 
Portland  Place,  in  1840,  and  in  1842,  at  a 
rather  anxious  crisis,  the  father  ceded  hi* 
place  in  the  firm  to  the  son,  who  then  lived 
at  the  office!  in  Mark  Lane.  To  his  study 
of  tlie  terti»ri*«  he  had  added  that  of  water 
supply,  and  in  1851  published  an  excellent 
on  the  water-bearing  strata  round 
London.  In  the  same  year  came  the  lirst 
of  a  aeriM  of  most  valuable  papers  on  the 
Eocene  strata  of  England  and  their  co 
tiiienlnl  ii|iiival-'nts,  but  the  series  did  n 
close  till  18B8.  He  also  closely  studied  the 
danoaita  of  the  eastern  counties, 
especially  during  the  decade  commencing 
with  1645,  but  the  three  papers  which  were 
the  result  were  not  published  till  1871; 
though   containing   less   new   matter   than 

i  thii  Eocene,  they  are  models  of  i 
hnustive  work.  In  one  the  iron  sands 
the  North  Downs,  which  at  Lenham  c 
tain    ill-preserved   fossils,   were  classed 

rag.  This  identification  was  after- 
wards contested,  but  further  investigation 
has  con  firmed  Prestwich'*  view. 

Lain  in  the  fifties  be   began  to  work  at 

the  antiquity  of  man,  co-operating  first  in 

the  exploration  of  Ilrixhnm   dive,  and  then, 

■  :<  the  Somme 

Irompanr  with  (Sir)  John  Evans, 
examine  into  M.  de  1'erthes's  evidence 
the  existence  of  man  when  the  gravels 
It  remains  of  the  mammoth  were  formed. 


The  results  ware  embodied  in  a  paper  read 
lo  the  Hoyul  Society  in  May  1859,  showing 
that,  though  M.  de  Perthes  hud  I 
■tonally  imposed  upon,  the  main  facts  were 
iiidi.-piiinble.  Then  came  the  news  that  a 
human  jawbone,  supposed  to  be  contempo- 
rary, had  been  found  in  the  gravel  at  Moulin 
Quignon,  Abbeville.  Pnetwich  want  with 
-unie   English  expertl   in   1888  to  examine 

he  specimen,  and  afterwards  attended  a 
confe-rencM  nn  the  subject  nt  Paris,  when 
they  maintained  the  jaw  to  be  much  more 
recent  than  the  gravel  in  which  it  had  indu- 
bitably  been   found.      The  questions    thus 

ipened  up  engaged  Prestwich  s  •*♦«"*!*< 

lie  last,  some  of  his  latest  pup 
certain  flints  found  by  Mr.  B.  I 
others  on  tlie  North  Downs,  s 
much  as  COO  feet  above  sea  level.  Prest- 
wich regarded  them  us  bearing  the  marks  of 
human  workmanship,  but  some  good  judges 
uin  the  fractures  to  be  natural. 
1864  he  was  placed  on  the  Water 
i,  and  in  1860  was  appointed  to 
the  Royal  Coal  Commission,  on  each  of 
which  he  took  a  very  active  part,  making 
most  valuable  contributions  to  t  heir  reports. 
As  his  health  wa.s  fluttering  from  anch  con- 
tinuous strain,  he  determined  to  have  a 
breathing  place  in  the  country,  so  he  began 
to  build  near  Shoreham,  Kent,  in  1864, 
Darent  Hulme,  a  quaintly  ornamented  and 
very  attractive  house,  in  the  garden  of 
which  he  found  a  lifelong  pleasure.  But 
the  loss  at  the  end  of  IStiOof  his  sister  Civil, 
who  had  been  his  devoted  companion  for 
the  last  ten  years,  overshadowed  its  comple- 

February  1870  was  marked  by  two  impor- 
tant events:  he  Wtimc  president,  of  the 
Geological  Society,  of  which  he  had  already 
been  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  married  Grace  Anne  M'Call, 
daughter  of  James  Milne  of  Findhorn,  and 
niece  of  Hugh  Falconer  [q.  v.l  In  1872  he 
found  himself  able  to  retire  from  husiness, 
and  thus  to  indulge  the  desire  of  his  life, 
and  devote  his  whole  time  lo  scientific  stu- 
dies. But  in  June  1874,  on  the  death  of 
John  Phillips  (1800-1874)  [q.  v.;,  he  was 
oll'ered  the  chair  of  geology  at  Oxford,  which 
after  some  hesitation  he  accepted.  It  was 
late  in  life  to  begin  to  teach,  and  Prestwich 
was  not  naturally  a  facile  speaker  or  lec- 
turer, but  he  threw  himself  vigorously  into 
his  new  duties  and  the  cause  of  scientiflc 
education  in  the  university.  Not  the  least 
of  his  services  to  it  and  the  city  was  apply- 
ing his  special  knowledge  to  obtain  a  better 
water  supnlv.  lit?  received  th&  degree  of 
M.A.  on  11  Nov    ™ 


.  1674,  and  was  admitted  a 
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member  of  Christ  Church  soon  after  entering 
upon  his  duties.  In  1879  he  refused  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  British  Association,  fearing 
the  strain  of  additional  work,  and  in  February 
1885  was  elected  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  Early 
in  1888  he  vacated  the  professorship,  being 
succeeded  by  Alexander  Ilenry  Green  [q.  v. 
Suppl.],  ana  published  the  second  volume 
of  his  '  Geology,  Chemical,  Physical,  and 
Stratigraphical '  (the  first  having  appeared 
in  1880),  receiving  later  in  the  year  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  university.  lie 
was  president  of  the  International  Geologi- 
cal Congress  which  that  year  met  in  Lon- 
don, but  Parent  Hulme  was  henceforth  his 
only  residence. 

His  later  work  dealt  more  especially  with 
quaternary  deposits,  such  as  the  so-called 
Westleton  shingle,  a  gravel  of  which  he 
believed  the  equivalents  could  be  found  over 
a  large  part  of  England.  An  important 
paper  on  this  subject  was  published  in  1889 
with  another  on  the  flint  implements  found 
by  Mr.  B.  Harrison,  as  already  mentioned. 
1895  saw  the  publication  of  a  volume  en- 
titled 'The  Tradition  of  the  Flood,'  of 
another  entitled  '  Collected  Papers  on  some 
Controverted  Questions  of  Geology/  of  a 
reissue,  with  additions,  of  the  '  Water-bear- 
ing Strata  of  the  Country  around  London,' 
and  of  an  article  in  the  ' Nineteenth  Century' 
on  the  '  Greater  Antiquity  of  Man.'  Health, 
however,  was  now  gradually  failing;  con-^ 
tinuous  exertion,  whether  physical  or  mental/ 
became  more  difficult,  though  his  interest  in 
geology  and  in  his  garden  never  flagged ;  but 
a  sudden  failure  of  strength  occurred  on 
1  Nov.  1890,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  He  lived  to  receive  one  more 
recognition  of  his  services,  for  on  New  Year's 
day  1 896  he  was  gazetted  a  knight.  He  died 
on  i?3  June  1896  and  was  buried  in  Shore- 
ham  churchyard.  Lady  Prestwich,  herself 
well  versed  in  geology  and  his  constant 
helpmate,  survived  to  write  a  memoir  of 
her  husband,  which  appeared  in  June  1899, 
but  in  September  she  also,  after  long  ill- 
health,  passed  away  at  Darent  Hulme. 

As  a  geologist  Prestwich's  strength  lay  in 
stratigraphy.  There  his  work  is  masterly. 
In  physical  questions  also  he  took  great 
interest,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
was  so  uniformly  successful  in  dealing  with 
them,  while  to  penological,  like  most  geolo- 
gists of  his  generation,  he  gave  little  atten- 
tion. As  an  observer  he  was  remarkable 
for  accuracy,  patience,  and  industry ;  no 
pains  were  spared  in  collecting  materials, 
and  his  work  on  the  tertiary  and  quaternary 
deposits  will  on  this  ground  have  a  perma- 


nent value,  even  though  some  of  his  conclu- 
sions may  fail  to  command  general  acceptance. 
These,  however,  will  not  be  numerous.  His 
position  in  regard  to  geology  was  a  some- 
what exceptional  one;  for,  while  accept- 
ing on  the  whole  the  uniformitarian  views 
maintained  by  Charles  Lyell  [q.  v.],  he  did 
not  entirely  abandon  some  tenets  of  the 
older  school,  such  as  the  occasional  intensi- 
fication of  natural  forces  on  a  rather  large 
scale.  For  instance,  he  held  that  a  flood 
had  spread  over  England,  and  much,  if  not 
all,  ot  Europe,  in  quaternary  times,  which 
partly  destroyed  palaeolithic  man.  While 
assigning  to  the  latter  an  earlier  appearance 
than  would  be  conceded  by  some  geologists, 
he  placed  the  glacial  age  within  twenty  or 
twenty-five  thousand  years  of  the  present 
date. 

His  writings,  according  to  the  list  printed 
in  the  '  Memoir/  are  140  in  number,  in- 
cluding two  papers  posthumously  published. 
Of  these,  six  were  books ;  one,  however,  con- 
sisting only  of  republished  papers ;  several 
of  the  remainder  were  pamphlets,  reports, 
or  reviews,  the  rest  contributions  to  scien- 
tific periodicals,  especially  of  the  Geological 
and  Royal  Societies.  Some  of  the  more 
important  have  been  mentioned  above,  but 
those  on  the  agency  of  water  in  volcanic 
eruptions,  the  thickness  and  mobility  of  the 
earth's  crust,  and  underground  temperatures, 
published  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  tne  Royal 
Society/  and  that  on  the  '  Parallel  Roads  of 
Lochaber/  published  in  the  'Philosophical 
Transactions'  (vol.  xvii.),  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. In  the  last-named  he  supposes  the 
terraces  to  have  had  their  origin  on  the 
shores  of  a  freshwater  lake  formed  upon  a 
glacier,  the  lower  portion  of  it  being  raised 
to  a  higher  level  by  a  jamming  of  the  ice. 
The  idea  is  ingenious,  and  avoids  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  two  rival  theories,  usually  in 
favour,  viz.,  seaside  terraces  produced  during 
a  submergence,  and  terraces  on  the  side  of 
an  ordinary  lake,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
dammed  by  ice,  but  is  not  without  grave 
difficulties  of  its  own. 

In  personal  appearance  Prestwich  was 
well  above  middle  height,  thin,  and  rather 
fragile  in  aspect,  with  delicate  features,  a 
remarkably  fine  forehead,  and  attractive 
expression,  corresponding  with  that  singular 
kindness  of  manner  ana  courtesy,  even  to 
opponents,  which,  with  his  inflexible  in- 
tegrity, made  him  no  less  beloved  than 
respected,  ne  was  the  last  representative 
of  that  generation  of  great  geologists  who 
were  born  within  a  few  years  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  though  with 
them  he  was  always  '  Young  Prestwich/ 
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-while  he  was  the  Nestor  of  that  which  he 
left  behind. 

Besides  the  honours  mentioned  above, 
Prestwich  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  in  1833,  and  received  the 
Wollaaton  medal  in  1849,  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1853,  and 
was  awarded  a  Royal  medal  in  1865.  He 
was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  France  (1838), 
and  was  an  associate  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  as  well  as  being  an  hono- 
rary member  of  several  English  and  foreign 
societies,  among  them  the  Lincei  of  Rome. 

A  painting  (presented  by  Lady  Prestwich) 
is  in  the  collection  of  the  Geological  Society, 
and  reproduced  photographs  are  also  there 
and  in  the  '  Life   by  his  widow. 

[Personal  knowledge;  obituary  notices  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society, 
vol.  liii.  Proe.  p.  xlix ;  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  vol.  lx.  p.  xii,  and  Geological 
Magazine,  1896,  p.  336,  referring  to  a  fuller 
notice,  with  a  portrait,  1893,  p.  241.  These, 
however,  are  superseded  by  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich,  by  his  widow,  1899.] 

T.  G.  B. 

PRICE,  BARTHOLOMEW  (1818- 
1898),  master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
born  in  1818  at  Coin  St.  Dennis  in  Glou- 
cestershire, was  the  second  son  of  William 
Price  (d.  13  April  1860),  rector  of  Farn- 
borough  in  Berkshire  and  of  Coin  St.  Dennis. 
He  was  educated  privately,  and  matriculated 
as  a  scholar  from  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford, on  16  March  1837.  He  graduated  B.  A. 
in  1840,  obtaining  a  first  class  in  mathe- 
matics, and  M.A.  in  1843.  In  1842  he 
gained  the  senior  university  mathematical 
scholarship,  and  two  years  later  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  Pembroke.  In  1845  he  became 
tutor  and  mathematical  lecturer,  and  in 
1847-8  and  1853-5  he  acted  as  a  public  exa- 
miner.    In  1858  he  was  proctor. 

In  1848  Price  published  his  first  mathe- 
matical work,  *  ATreatise  on  the  Differential 
Calculus'  (London,  8vo),  and  he  then  began 
to  prepare  his  great  undertaking,  the  '  Trea- 
tise on  Infinitesimal  Calculus/  which  in- 
cluded differential  and  integral  calculus, 
calculus  of  variations,  applications  to  algebra 
and  geometry,  and  analytical  mechanics 
(Oxford,  8vo).  It  was  completed  in  four 
volumes,  the  first  appearing  in  1852  and  the 
last  in  1860.  A  second  edition  was  com- 
menced in  1857,  before  the  completion  of 
the  first,  and  was  completed  in  1889.  He 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on 
3  June  1852  and  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  on  13  June  1856. 

In  1853  Price  was  chosen  Sedleian  pro- 


fessor of  natural  philosophy  at  Oxford,  a 
chair  which  he  retained  until  June  1898. 
In  1855  he  became  a  member  of  the  hebdo- 
madal council,  and  in  1868  he  was  made  an 
honorary  fellow  of  Queen's  College  and  secre- 
tary to  the  delegates  of  the  university  press. 
At  that  time  he  was  doing  a  very  large  part 
of  the  mathematical  teaching  in  the  univer- 
sity, but  his  success  in  his  new  position 
was  so  great  that  he  became  gradually  ab- 
sorbed in  its  duties.  He  showed  great  finan- 
cial ability  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
press,  and  increased  its  business  and  income 
enormously  before  resigning  the  secretary- 
ship in  1884.  As  time  went  on  the  affairs 
of  the  university  passed  more  and  more  into 
his  hand,  and  he  became  a  member  of  nearly 
every  board  or  council  of  importance  con- 
nected with  it.  When  the  university  obser- 
vatory was  founded  in  1874  he  was  put  on 
the  board  of  visitors,  and  in  1878  he  was 
one  of  a  committee  of  three  appointed  to 
consider  its  outstanding  requirements.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  six  representatives  of  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  board  of  visitors  to  the 
royal  observatory  at  Greenwich.  In  1891 
he  was  elected  master  of  Pembroke  College 
by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
votes  of  the  fellows  being  equally  divided  ; 
Lord  Salisbury,  as  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity, was  visitor  of  the  college.  He  died 
in  Pembroke  College  on  29  Dec.  1898  and 
was  buried  on  3  Jan.  1899  in  Holywell 
cemetery.  He  was  married  at  Littleham  in 
Devonshire  on  20  Aug.  1857  to  Amy  Eliza, 
eldest  daughter  of  William  Cole  of  High- 
field,  Exmouth.  This  lady  and  several  sons 
and  daughters  survive  him. 

[Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Soc.  1899,  ltx.  228-9  ;  Men  and  Women  of  tho 
Time,  189-5;  Times,  30  Dec.  1898;  Oxf.  Univ. 
Mag.  25  Jan.  1899;  Royal  Society's  Yearbook, 
1900,  pp.  185-9.]  E.  I.  C. 

PRIESTLEY,  Sir  WILLIAM  OVER- 
END  (1820-1900),  physician,  the  eldest  son 
of  Joseph  Priestley  and  Mary,  daughter  of 
James  Overend  of  Morley,  was  born  at 
Morley  Hall,  near  Leeds,  on  24  June  1829 ;  he 
was  grand-nephew  of  Joseph  Priestley  [q.  v.], 
who  discovered  oxygen.  Priestley  was  edu- 
cated successively  at  Leeds,  King's  College, 
London,  Paris,  and  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, lie  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  in 
1852,  and  in  1853  he  graduated  M.D.  at 
Edinburgh,  taking  as  his  thesis  '  The  De- 
velopment of  the  Gravid  Uterus.'  The  thesis 
showed  such  merit  that  it  was  awarded  Pro- 
fessor Simpson's  gold  medal  and  the  higher 
distinction  of  the  senate  gold  medal,  which 
is  given  only  for  excellence  in  original  work. 
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The  dissections  which  illustrate  it  still  find 
an  honoured  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity Museum.  Priestley  acted  as  the  private 
assistant  of  Sir  James  Young  Simpson  [q-V-1 
for  some  time  after  his  graduation,  but  in  1856 
he  came  to  London  and  pave  lectures  at  the 
Grosvenor  Place  School  of  Medicine.  In  1868 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  midwifery  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  in  1862  he  was 
elected  professor  of  obstetric  medicine  at 
King's  College,  London,  and  obstetric  phy- 
sician to  King's  College  Hospital,  in  the  place 
of  Dr.  Arthur  Farre.  These  posts  he  resigned 
in  1872,  and  he  was  then  appointed  consult- 
ing obstetric  physician  to  the  hospital,  be- 
coming an  honorary  fellow  of  King's  College 
and  a  member  of  the  council. 

Priestley  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  in 
1859,  and  was  chosen  a  fellow  in  1864,  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  council  1878-80,  Lum- 
leian  lecturer  in  1887,  and  censor  1891-2. 
He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh  in  1858,  and  from 
1866  to  1876  he  was  an  examiner  in  mid- 
wifery at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England.  Ho  was  also  at  different  times  an 
examiner  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London  and  at  the  universities  of  Cam- 
bridge, London,  and  Victoria.  He  was  pre- 
sident of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London 
1875-G,  and  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Paris.  He  was  a  physician- 
accoucheur  to  II.R.II.  Princess  Louis  of 
Hesse  (Alice  of  England),  and  to  Princess 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  The 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  bv  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in 
1884,  and  in  1893  he  was  knighted.  Early 
in  his  career  he  was  attracted  to  politics  in 
connection  with  professional  subjects,  and  on 
12  May  1896  he  was  elected  without  opposi- 
tion parliamentary  representative  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  in 


the  conservative  interest  upon  the  elevation 
of  Sir  Charles  Pearson  to  the  Scottish  bench. 

He  died  in  London  on  11  April  1900,  and 
is  buried  at  Warnham,  near  Westbrook  Hall, 
his  estate  in  Sussex.  There  is  an  excellent 
half-length  portrait  in  oils  painted  by  Rudolf 
Lehmann,  his  brother-in-law.  Priestley  mar- 
ried ,  on  1 7  April  1856,  Eliza,  the  fourth  d  augh- 
ter  of  Robert  Chambers  (1802-1871)  [a.  v.], 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Sir  William  Priestley  was  among  the  first 
to  convert  midwifery  into  obstetric  medicine 
by  using  modern  scientific  methods  to  eluci- 
date its  problems.  Much  of  his  success  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  his  art  he  owed  to 
his  master,  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson.  His  power 
of  teaching,  his  urbanity,  and  his  skill  soon 
obtained  him  a  practice  of  the  highest  order, 
and  enabled  him  to  exert  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  his  own  branch  of  medicine.  Un- 
fortunately he  entered  parliament  too  late 
and  sat  there  too  short  a  time  to  render  such 
services  to  his  profession  as  he  would  have 
wished.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the 
!  remodelling  of  the  London  University,  and 
i  desired  to  convert  it  from  an  examining  into 
J  a  teaching  body.  During  the  latter  years  of 
;  his  life  he  wished  to  restore  the  library  of 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  but  his  design 
was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  govern- 
ment to  give  a  grant  for  the  purpose. 

Priestley's  works  were :  1 .  '  Lecture  on 
the  Development  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,' Lon- 
don, 1860,  8vo.  2. « The  Pathology  of  Intra- 
[  uterine  Death,  being  the  Lumleian  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London,  March  1887,'  London,  1887, 8vo. 
He  also  edited,  in  conjunction  with  H.  R. 
Storer,the '  Obstetric\Vritings  and  Contribu- 
tions of  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,'  Edinburgh, 
1855-6,  2  vols.  8vo. 

[Lancet,  1900,  i.  1147  ;  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal, 1900,  i.  995  ;  personal  knowledge  ;  private 
information.]  D'A.  P. 
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QUAIN,  Sib  RICHARD,  first  baronet  j 
(1816-1898),  physician,  born  on  30  Oct.  1816 
at  Mallow-on-the-Blackwater,  co.  Cork,  was 
the  eldest  child  of  John  Quain  of  Carrigoon. 
John  Quain's  elder  brother,  Richard  Quain  of 
Ratheahy,  was  father  of  Jones  Quain  [q.  v.], 
of  Richard  Quain  £q.  v.],  and  of  Judge  John 
^Richard  Quain.  Sir  Richard  Quain's  mother 
was  Mary,  daughter  of  Michael  Burke  of 
Mallow.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  Clovne  diocesan  school,  and  was  then 
appenticed  to  Dr.  Fraser,  a  surgeon-apothe- 


cary at  Limerick.  He  entered  University 
College,  London,  in  January  1837,  where  his 
cousins  Jones  and  Richard  Quain  were  teach- 
ing anatomy.  In  1840  he  graduated  M.B., 
taking  the  scholarship  and  gold  medal  in  phy- 
siology with  honours  in  surgery  and  mid- 
wifery. He  spent  a  vcar  as  house  surgeon  at 
University  College  Hospital,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing five  years  he  was  house  physician.  He 
graduated  M.D.  in  1842,  receiving  the  gold 
medal  and  a  certificate  of  special  proficiency, 
and  in  1843  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Uni- 


veriity  College.  In  1818  he  was  electedas- 
eistant  physician  at  the  Brompton  FlospitaJ 
fur  Dimmm  of  the  Cheat,  where  he  became 
full  phvaiclaa  In  l B66, and  nonsuiting  physi- 
cian in  1876.  Later  in  life  he  was  consulting 
physician  to  the  Seamen's  H  nppital  at  Green- 
wich nndlo  the  I'oyal  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion at  Ventnor.  Of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Loudon  he  was  admitted  ametn- 
berin  March  1846,afelkrw  in  1851,a.  member 
of  council  and  censor  in  1867, 18H8, 1877,  and 
■  ■-l.rvMrh.iit  in  1889.  In  1872  he 
delivered  the  Lumleian  lecture*  on  diseases 
of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart,  and  in 
[88fi  bfl  m  Ilarveian  orator,  taking- as  the 
subject  of  his  address  the  healing  art  in  its 
historic  and  prophetic  aspects. 

:i[. pointed  crown  nominee  on  the 
Clen-T'il  -M.mIhiiI  Council  in  November  1803, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  following  year.  lie 
wan  shortly  afterwards  appointed  a  treasurer 
and  a  member  of  the  pharmacopoeia  com- 
mittal'. He  acted  an  secretary  during  the 
first  revision,  which  resulted  in  the  publica- 
tion of  tho  second  edition  of  the  '  British 
Pharmacopoeia '  in  1867.  lie  subsequently 
(1874)  became  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  was  thua  closely  associated  with  the 
Uanesof  tbe'Pharmacopceia'  which  appeared 
in  1874  and  1885,  aa  well  as  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Appendix  of  1890  and  the  new 
edition  of  1898,  I n  1891,  on  (he  death  of 
John  MHr.4iallil818-1891}rq.v.]1Quainwas 
elected  president  of  the  General  Medical 
Council,  and  was  re-elected  in  1896  on  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 

In  1805  be  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  royal  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  nature,  causes,  and  methods  of  pre- 
vention of  the  rinderpest  or  cattle  plague. 
In  May  I860  he  was  appointed  by  the  crown 
a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  uniTeraitj  of 
London.  lie  was  president  of  the  Ilarveian 
Society  in  1853,  and  of  the  Pathological 
Society,  where  he  hud  served  as  secretary 
from  (868  to  1856,  in  1869.  He  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1871,  M.D. 
honoris  citusi  of  the  Roval  University  of 
Ireland  in  1887,  fellow  of  the  Royal  College 

■  Physicians  of  Ireland  in  1887,  LL.D.  of 
linbiirgh  in  1889,  M.D.  of  Trinity  College, 
390,  and  physician  extraordinary 
tjuecn  Victoria  in  1890.  He  was  created 
baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  New 
Year's  day  1891. 

'.  1  in  Hurley  Street,  London, 
13  March  1898,  and  is  buried  in  the  Hamp- 

Kl  cemetery.  A  portrait  by  Sir  John  MQ- 
nainied  in  1896,  is  in  the  possession    " 
Itoyal  College  of  Physicians,  Londc. 
j  1,  Isabella  Agnes,  only 


daughter  of  Captain  George  Wray  of  the 
Bengal  army,  of  Cleasby  in  Yorkshire,  by 
whom  be  had  four  daughters. 

Quain  acquired  early  a  large  and  fashion- 
able practice  in  London,  a  position  forwhich 
his  natural  talents  p  re-em  in  ently  fitted  him. 
Ho  attended  both  Thomas  Carlyle  and  his 
wife,  while  he  was  the  personal  friend  as 
well  as  the  medical  adviser  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer.  II  is  work  in  connection  with  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  has  become  classical, 
and  he  is  known  as  the  editor  of  a 'Dictionary 
of  Medicine,'  the  moat  successful  medical 
publication  of  b is  geiwnitii m.  I  In.  ti<M  edition 
was  published  in  one  volume  in  1882;  the 
second  edition,  edited  by  Dr.  Mitchell  Bruce, 
volumes  in  1894. 

898,  i. 

QUAEITCH,  BERNARD  (1819-1899), 
bookseller,  born  at  "Worbis,  a  village  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  on  23  April  1819,  was  of 
Weiidisb  origin.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
bookseller  in  Nordhausen,  remained  with 
him   from    1834   to   1839,  and   afterwards 

Kised  three  years  in  a  publishing  house  in 
rlin.  In  1842  he  came  to  London  and 
as  employed  for  a  couple  of  years  in  a 
ibordinate  position  in  the  shop  of  Henry 
George  Bohn  [q.  v.]  of  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  Between  1644  and  1845  be  lived 
in  Paris  with  the  bookseller,  Theophile  Bar- 
rois,  then   came  hack  to   London,   and   in 

1846  was  once  more  with  Bohn,  whom  he 
helped  to  compile  his  classified  catalogue  of 
'847.  After  a  false  start  in  Great  Russell 
Street  as  an  agent  on  his  own  account, 
Quaritch  entered  effect  null y  into  booksell- 
ing for  himself  in  a  very  small  way  in  April 

1847  at  16  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square, 
now  part  of  Cb  a  ring-cross  Boad.  In  that 
year  he  was  naturalised  as  a  British  subject, 
and  in  November  he  produced  his  first  cata- 
logue, a  single  leaf,  entitled  'Qunritch's 
Cheap  Book  Circular.'  By  1848  he  was 
issuing,  with  approximate  regularity,  a 
monthly  '  Catalogue  of  Foreign  and  English 
Books,  for  which,  between  December  1854 
and  May  1864,  the  heading  •  The  Museum  ' 
was   used,   in   order  to   secure    favourable 

fostage  conditions  as  a  stamped  newspaper. 
!e  became  known  as  a  dealer  in  European 
and  oriental  linguistics  about  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war.  In  1854  he  published 
Barker's  '  Turkish  Grammar,'  in  1866  Red- 
house's  '  Turkish  Dictionary,'  Faris's  '  Ara-'*' 
bic  Grammar'  in  1857,  Bleeck'e  'Persian 
Grammar'  in  1858,  and  Catafago's  'Arabic 
Dictionary '  in  1858.  An  early  notable  pur- 
chase was  that  of  a  copy  of  the  Muarine 
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bible  for  595/.  at  the  sale  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cashed  library  in  February  1858 ;  within  a 
space  of  forty  years  no  less  than  six  separate 
copies  of  this  rare  and  costly  book  were  in  his  ! 
possession.  His  first  large  catalogue  was 
published  in  1858,  a  volume  with  about  five 
thousand  articles.  He  removed  in  1860  to 
15  Piccadilly,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  but  retained  the  Castle  Street  shop 
as  a  warehouse.  A  complete  catalogue  of  his 
stock,  with  an  index,  describing  about  seven 
thousand  works,  was  produced  in  I860.    He 

Purchased  extensively  at  the  Libri  sales  in 
859  and  1861,  and  at  the  Van  Alstein  sale 
at  Ghent  in  1863,  and  issued  an  enlarged 
catalogue  in  1864. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  books  of  the  Per- 
kins sale  (1873)  were  acquired  by  Quaritch, 
who  in  the  same  year  purchased  the  non- 
scientific  portion  of  the  Royal  Society's 
Norfolk  Library.  These  accretions  helped 
to  form  the  basis  of  his  '  Bibliotheca  Xvlo- 

Sraphica,  Typographica,  ot  Palax>graphica : 
ataloguo  of  Block  Books  and  of  early  Pro- 
ductions of  the  Printing  Press  in  all 
Countries,  and  a  Supplement  of  Manuscripts ' 
(October  1873,  8vo,  pn.  167).  In  this  re- 
markable catalogue,  the  best  of  the  kind 
that  had  yet  been  produced  by  a  bookseller, 
the  books  are  arranged  under  the  names  of 
towns  and  printers,  with  descriptions  of 
nearly  seventeen  hundred  examples  from 
the  earliest  presses.  It  is  included  in  a 
large  volume  published  in  1874,  of  which 
another  division  was  devoted  to  romances 
of  chivalry,  early  fiction,  and  popular  books, 
arranged  on  a  novel  system,  the  romances 
under  the  headings  of  their  respective 
cycles,  with  original  introductions  and  notes. 
Another  highly  interesting  section  was  that 
of  Americana,  early  books  of  travel,  and 
editions  of  the  Latin  Ptolemy.  The  execu- 
tion of  these  special  catalogues  is  due  to  Mr. 
Michael  Kerney,  who  since  1862  had  been 
Quaritch's  chief  cataloguer  and  was  hence- 
forward his  trusted  literary  adviser.  In  these 
and  subsequent  catalogues  all  the  scholarly 
descriptions  of  the  chief  rarities,  the  manu- 
scripts, and  the  oriental  literature  were  by 
the  same  hand,  whose  merit  and  useful- 
ness Quaritch  always  freely  acknowledged. 
The  purchases  at  Sir  William  Tite's  sale  in 
1874  amounted  to  9,500/.,  and  with  other 
additions  to  a  rapidly  growing  stock  were 
described  in  a  large  'Supplemental  Cata- 
logue* (1877).  With  its  predecessor  it  in- 
cluded 44,324  articles,  or  about  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes.  A  large  number  of 
precious  books  from  the  first  and  second 
Didot  sales  (1878-9)  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
in  September  1880  he  published  an  im- 


mense catalogue,  six  and  three-eighths  inches 
thick,  weighing  nine  pounds  fifteen  ounces, 
and  containing  2,395  pages  with  an  exten- 
sive index,  perhaps  the  most  bulky  tome 
ever  producea  by  a  second-hand  bookseller 
(Notes  and  Queries,  6th  ser.  iii.  341-8). 

The  achievements  of  the  Didot  sales  were 
followed  by  a  series  of  triumphs  at  the 
principal  purchaser  of  rare  and  important 
articles  at  the  following  London  auctions : 
David  Lung's  library  (1879) ;  the  Ramirez 
Mexican  collection  (1880) ;  the  great  Sun- 
derland-Marlborough library  (1881-8) ;  the 
Beckford-Hamilton  collections  (1882-4) ; 
Sir  John  Thorold's  Syston  Park  library 
(1884);  the  Osterley  Park  Jersey  library 
(1885) ;  the  fine  stock  of  a  retiring  book- 
seller, F.  S.  Ellis,  in  the  same  year ;  Mr. 
Wodhull's  collection,  and  Dr.  Shadford 
Walker's  books  (1886),  Gibson  Craig's  library 
(1887),  a  part  of  the  Seilliere  collection  sold 
in  London  (1887) ;  the  Honetoun  library  as 
well  as  that  of  Frederick  Perkins  in  the 
same  year;  R.  S.  Turner's  library  in 
1888;  Lord  Crawford's  '  turn-outs '  in  1887- 
1889;  the  partial  sale  of  the  Hamilton 
manuscripts  in  1889;  Mr.  Gaisford's  fine 
English  collection  in  1890 ;  Lord  Ashburn- 
ham's  library  of  valuable  printed  books  in 
1897-8,  and  the  partial  sale  of  his  manu- 
scripts in  1899  ;  the  collections  of  William 
Morris  and  the  Rev.  J.  Makellar  in  189.S. 
He  also  took  the  most  prominent  position  as 
purchaser  at  certain  French  sales  during  the 
same  period ;  the  rare  Americana  of  A.. 
Pinart  in  1883,  and  of  Dr.  Court  in  1884; 
the  Seilliere  sales  in  1890-3,  and  the  various 
stages  of  the  sale  of  the  Salva-Heredia  col- 
lection in  1892-3. 

The  various  catalogues  previously  men- 
tioned were  issued  from  time  to  time  in 
sections  as  they  were  ready,  and  these  separate 
publications  with  many  occasional  rough 
lists  of  recent  purchases  extended  to  nearly 
five  hundred  in  number.  The  last  complete 
record  of  his  stock  was  a  '  General  Cata- 
logue of  Old  Books  and  Manuscripts  ' 
(1887-8,  index  1892,  7  vols.  8vo,  also  in 
large  paper  with  portrait),  increased  by 
special  supplements  oet ween  1894  and  1807 
to  about  twelve  volumes,  a  monument  of 
bookselling  enterprise,  and  of  considerable 
bibliographical  value,  alike  as  a  criterion 
of  price  and  for  the  extraordinary  quantity 
of  choice  specimens  described  therein. 

Quaritch  s  activity  gradually  diminished 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  but 
never  to  any  striking  degree.  In  the 
course  of  a  successful  career  extending  over 
more  than  fifty  years  he  developed  the  most 
extensive  trade  in  old  books  in  the  world. 
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The  classes  to  which  he  gave  special  atten- 
tion were  natural  history,  fine  arts,  archaeo- 
logy, travels,  periodicals,  and  oriental  learn- 
ing, but  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a  dealer 
in  incunabula,  fine  manuscripts,  bibles, 
liturgies,  Shakespeareana,  early  English 
literature,  Americana  and  cartography,  and 
historic  bindings.  As  a  general  rule  he  was 
attracted  rather  by  the  qualities  of  price  and 
rarity  than  by  that  of  fine  condition.  Some  of 
his  accumulations  were  dispersed  by  public 
auctions  in  London  and  Paris  in  his  later 
years.  The  methods  of  his  first  English 
employer,  Henry  Bohn,  always  greatly  in- 
fluenced him,  and  like  Bohn,  but  to  a  less 
degree,  he  bought  remainders  of  expensive 
books,  such  as  Owen  Jones's  '  Grammar  of 
Ornament '  and  Westwood's  '  Facsimiles  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  Manuscripts.'  He 
published  many  works,  among  them  being 
the  first  four  editions  of  Fitzgerald's 
'  Omar  Khayyam,'  and  was  the  agent  for  the 
publications  of  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  Either  personally 
or  by  deputy  he  attended  every  important 
book  auction  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
the  hij£h  prices  fetched  at  sales  during  the 
last  thirty  years  were  largely  the  result  of 
his  spirited  biddings.  He  determined  that, 
unless  amateur  buyers  entrusted  their  com- 
missions to  him,  they  should  be  unsuccessful 
bidders. 

From  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  a 
commercial  career  which  only  ceased  with 
life,  Quaritch's  thoughts  were  centred  in 
his  shop ;  he  had  no  relaxations  and  took  few 
holidays.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  charac- 
ter, shrewd,  unyielding,  irascible,  energetic, 
industrious.  He  had  read  and  thoroughly 
digested  a  few  books,  chiefly  on  history  and 
ethnology,  but  did  not  belong  to  the  race 
of  studious  booksellers,  for  he  had  no  wide 
acquaintance  with  books,  except  through 
the  titles  of  those  in  current  demand,  and 
cared  nothing  for  learning  and  literature  in 
themselves. 

He  was  fond  of  airing  his  views  on  politics 
and  sociology  in  catalogue  notes.  lie  was 
not  without  social  qualities,  but  he  never 
allowed  them  to  interfere  with  the  due 
allotment  of  time  to  affairs.  He  was  one 
of  the  chief  founders    of  the  dining-club 


known  as  '  The  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes/  of 
which  he  was  the  first  president  (1878), 
occupying  the  same  office  in  1879  and  1882. 
:  A  somewhat  squat  and  awkward  figure, 
occasionally  rough  manners,  irrepressible 
egotism,  pithy  sayings,  half  humorous,  half 
sardonic,  delivered  in  a  grating  voice,  com- 
bined to  form  an  interesting  if  not  a  very 
attractive  personality. 

He  died  at  Belsize  Grove,  Hampstead,  on 
17  Dec.  1899,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  After 
his  death  his  business  was  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Quaritch,  his  son. 

His  original  publications  were  confined 
to  a  couple  of  pamphlets — one  addressed  to 
Gladstone  suggesting  that  the  franchise 
should  be  extended  to  all  persons  willing 
to  bear  arms  (1866),  and  a  letter  to  General 
Starring  on  allegations  of  fraud  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  United  States  customs  house 
(1880).  Some  lectures  delivered  before 
'The  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes'  on  learned 
societies  and  printing  clubs  (1883,  1886), 
and  liturgical  history  (1887),  and  a  '  Cata- 
logue of  an  Exhibition  of  Manuscripts  and 
Early  Printed  Books '  (1885),  also  printed 
for  the  '  Sette,'  which  appeared  under  his 
name,  were  probably  due  to  friendly  assist- 
ance. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  text 
which  accompanied  tie  '  Collection  of  Fac- 
similes of  Bookbinding' (1889),  'Notes  on 
the  History  of  Historic  Bookbinding'  (1891), 
the  'Collection  of  Facsimiles  from  Illu- 
minated MSS.'  (1889),  the  'Catalogue  of 
Medieval  Literature' (1890),  and  'Palaeo- 
graphy :  Notes  on  the  History  of  Writing ' 
(1894). 

[Biographical  notice  in  Bigmore  and  Wy- 
man's  Bibliography  of  Printing,  1884,  iii.  230- 
234,  with  engraved  portrait,  tho  letterpress 
printed  as  B.  Q. ;  A  Fragment,  by  C.  W.  H. 
Wyman,  1880  (Odd  Volumes),  extended  in  article 
in  the  Royal  Album  of  Arts  and  Industries, 
1887,  4to;  see  also  Atlantic  Monthly,  Juno 
1900,  pp.  843-8;  Times,  19  Doc.  1899,  p.  6; 
Athenaeum,  23  Dec.  1899,  p.  865;  Academy, 
23  Dec.  1899,  p.  748;  Bookseller,  12  Jan.  1900, 
p.  9;  Publishers'  Circular,  23  Dec.  1899,  p. 
G73  (portrait) ;  Illustrated  London  News, 
30  Dec.  1899  (portrait).]  H.  R.  T. 

QUEENSBERRY,  Marquis  of.  [See 
Douglas,  John  Sholto,  1844-1900.] 
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RAWLINSON,  Sir  ROBERT  (1810- 
1898),  civil  engineer,  born  at  Bristol  on 
28  Feb.  1810,  was  son  of  Thomas  Rawlinson, 
a  builder,  of  Chorley,  Lancashire,  and  his 
wife,  Grace  Ellice  of  Exeter.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Lancaster,  where  his  father  had 
removed  shortly  alter  his  birth,  and  for  a 
time  assisted  his  father  in  his  business  as  a 
builder,  contractor,  and  millwright. 

In  1831  he  entered  the  employ  of  Jesse 
Hartley  [q.  v.],  and  remained  with  him  till 
1836,  being  chiefly  occupied  in  dock  and 
harbour  work.  He  then  entered  the  employ 
of  Robert  Stephenson  [q.  v.],  and  was  en- 
gaged on  the  London  and  Birmingham 
railway. 

In  1840  he  returned  to  Liverpool,  becom- 
ing assistant-surveyor  to  the  corporation, 
and  from  1843  to  1847  he  was  employed  as 
chief  engineer  under  the  Bridgewater  trust. 
During  this  period  a  discussion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  supply  of  water 
to  Liverpool  was  going  on,  andne  advocated 
a  scheme  for  the  utilisation  of  the  Bala  lake 
in  Wales  for  thi3  purpose ;  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  present  water  supply  of  the  city  is 
drawn  from  a  district  in  Wales  not  very  far 
removed  from  the  source  which  Rawlinson 
then  indicated. 

In  1848,  on  the  passing  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  he  was  one  of  the  inspectors 
appointed  by  government  under  the  act, 
and  later  became  head  of  the  department. 
It  is,  however,  by  his  work  as  head  of  the 
sanitary  commission  which  was  sent  out  by 
the  government  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
Crimea  in  1855  that  llawlinson  will  be  best 
known.  Full  accounts  of  the  valuable  work 
which  was  done  by  this  commission  are  given 
by  Alexander  William  Kinglake  [q.  v.]  in  his 
*  Invasion  of  the  Crimea/ 

On  his  return  from  the  Crimea  Rawlin- 
son took  up  his  duties  as  chief  engineer- 
ing inspector  under  the  local  government 
board,  and  in  connection  with  this  office 
he  prepared  and  published  some  valuable 
notes  entitled  *  Suggestions  on  Town  Sewer- 
ing and  House  Draining,  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  Engineers  and  Surveyors  to  Local 
Boards.'  The  correctness  of  the  views  he 
then  advocated  has  been  proved  by  their 
extensive  adoption  throughout  the  kingdom 
and  elsewhere. 

In  1863  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
army  sanitary  committee;  and  in  April 
1803,  during  the  terrible  cotton  famine  in 


Lancashire,  he  was  sent  down  to  that  county 
by  Lord  Palmerston  to  organise  relief  works 
for  the  thousands  of  operatives  thrown  idle 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  cotton  supply  from 
America  owing  to  the  civil  war.  The  works 
he  then  started  occupied  his  attention  until 
1869,  and  nearly  two  millions  sterling  was 
spent  in  connection  with  them. 

In  1865  and  in  1868  he  was  chairman  of 
the  commissions  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  pollution 
of  rivers;  and  in  1876  he  was  on  another 
commission  dealing  with  town  sewage.  In 
1884  he  was  president  of  the  congress  of 
the  sanitary  institute  held  at  Dublin,  and 
published  the  address  he  delivered  in  that 
capacity. 

For  his  many  valuable  services  in  connec- 
tion with  public  health  and  sanitation  he  was- 
knighted  on  24  July  1883,  and  in  January 
1888  he  was  made  K.C.B.  In  that  year  he- 
retired  from  the  office  which  he  had  held  for 
forty  years  as  chief  engineering  inspector  to- 
the  local  government  board. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  in  March  1848 ;  he 
served  on  the  council  for  many  years  and 
became  president  in  May  1894,  being  at  that 
time  eighty-four  years  01  age.  His  presiden- 
tial address  was  published  in  the  same  year. 

He  died  at  his  residence,  11  The  Bo  1  tons r 
South  Kensington,  on  31  May  1898,  and  was 
buried  in  Brompton  cemetery  on  4  June- 
He  married,  in  1831,  Ruth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Swallow  of  Lockwood,  Yorkshire- 
There  is  an  oil  painting  in  the  possession  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

He  wrote  several  books  dealing  with 
technical  matters,  and  also  numerous  pro- 
fessional reports,  mainly  on  sanitation  and 
allied  subjects.  He  also  published  (London, 
1893)  a  small  volume  of  verse. 

Rawlinson's  more  important  books  and 
tracts  were :  Drainage  of  Towns,  London, 
1854.  Designs  for  Factory  Shafts,  &c,  Lon- 
don, 1 858.  Lectures  on  Sanitary  Questions, 
London,  1 876.  Maps  and  Plans  for  Drainage,. 
&c,  London,  1878-80.  Hygiene  of  Armies 
in  the  Field,  London,  1883.  Public  Works 
in  Lancashire,  with  Appendix  on  Drainage, 
London,  1898. 

His  chief  published  reports  were  on 
Sewerage, Water  Supply,  and  Drainage,  vi*. : 
Wigan  Water,  Wigan,  1862;  Birmingham 
Water,  Birmingham,  1864  and  1871 ;  Tyne- 
mouth  Sewerage,  N.  Shields,  1867;  Chorley 


District  Drainage,  Choriev,  1857;  West  Ham 
Sewerage,  1863)  'Windsor  Castle  Drainage, 

.    n.  186.1:    Liverponl  Waterworks 

0)8  wanae*  Water  Supply,  Swan- 

uf  Bndfield  Reservoir  ir. 

Sowerage,  London,  1870 

-ydou  Waterworks.  Croydon,  1882;  Cal- 

,  Devonport,  Falmouth,  &c.     He  also 

t  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Reports  of  the  General 

1  of  Health   on  Drainage  and   Water 

My- 

in  Prop.  Inst,  Civil  Eng. 
Tol.ctnir.;  Burke's  Peerage  &c.  1890  ;  Times, 
2  and  6  June  1 8KB  ,  KiagkuVi  Invasion  of  the 
Mat*.]  T.H.B. 

REEVES,  JOHN  SIMS  (1818-1900), 
tenor  vocalist,  son  of  John  Reeves,  a  bands- 
sum  in  the  royal  artillery,  was  born  at  Wool- 
wich  on  28  Sept.  1818,  and  baptised  John 
only.  (The  professional  name  '  Sims' was 
ndopted  many  years  later  at  the  suggestion  of 
Madame  Putxi,  a  vocalist,  as  a  euphonious 
prefix  to  Reeves.)  He  received  his  earliest 
l  music  from  his  father,  and 
■wards  studied  the  pianoforte  under 
ion  Baptist  Cramer  [q.  v.],  and  with 
it  for  harmony.  At  the  ape  of 
irrii-in  ho  became  organist  of  North  Cray 
chores,  Kent,  and  gained  a  knowledge  of 
the  oboe,  bassoon,  violin,  and  violoncello, 
'  all  of  which  instruments  he  played  pretty 
well.'  Reeves  forsook  music  for  a  year  and 
studied  for  the  medical  profession  at  one  of 
the  London  hospitals,  but  &  gruesome  nracti- 
cel  joke  played  upon  him  by  one  of  his  fellow- 
students  turned  him  from  further  anatomical 
pursuits.  He  took  a  strong  fancy  lo  the  stage, 
and  liter  taking  lessons  in  singing  from  Tom 
Coolie  atid.I.  W,  liobbs,  he  made  (according 
to  his  own  account)  his  first  public  appear- 
ance as  a  vocalist  in  1839  at  the  Newcastle 
theatre  as  the  Gipsy  Doy  in  '  Guy  Manncr- 
ing.'  He  subsequently  played  in  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Belfast,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere. 

lie  returned  to  London  in  1842,  where, 

.?  a  tenor,  he  appeared  first  at.  the  Grecinn 

™  eatre,  City  Road,  under  the  name  of  '  Mr. 

ind    afterwards   lis    one  of  Muc- 

i    company   at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

e  he  iiing  in  Handel's  'Acis  and  Galatea' 

>duced  with     Stanfield'e  teenerr),    the 

■o  Gentlemen  of  Verona/  I'urcell's  'King 

other   minor  parts.      He 

then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under 

■  and  subsequently  to  Milan,  where 

i  i  he  invaluable  tuition  of  Alberto 

JHai*uc»t<\     At  La  Seals  be  made  hndibut 

loin  Doniwtti'a 'Lucia  diLammur- 

moor '  with  marked  success. 

'■■  appeared  in  London  at  a  mnd 
in   for  the  benefit  of 


Lane  Theatre,  III  May  1847,  when  he  was 
announced  as  '  Mr.  J.'S.  Reeves,'  and  at  the 
'  Ancient  Concert'  of  28  June  in  the  same 
year  as  •  Mr.  Reeves.'  Gut  it  was  not  till 
"the  following  (S  Dei',  that  he  made  his  mark, 
when  he  appeared  as  Edgardo  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  then  under  the  management  of 
Jullien,  with  Heetor  Berlioi  as  chef 
d'orchentre.  On  this  and  subsequent  oc- 
casions during  the  season  he  not  only  dis- 


played  a   voice    of   exquisite    charm,   but 
■d  that  he  possessed  histrionic  gifti 
order,  lie  created  the  part  of  Lyonnel 


•  li'iwed  tl 


in  Ilalfe'a  'Maid  of  Honour.'  The  Drury 
Lane  playbills  of  that  time  (1847)  furnish 
evidence  uf  the  gradual  change  in  his  name — 
first  'Mr.  S.  Reeves/  and  then  'Mr.  Sims 
Reeves/  by  which  designation  he  became 
Widely  known  throughout  his  long  and  re- 
markable career. 

But  it  was  in  the  field  oi  oratorio  and  on 
the  concert  platform  that  Reeves  attained 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  his  well-merited 
fame.  The  Worcester  and  Norwich  musical 
festivals  ijf  Kt'-  wfTi;  his  tirM  appearance* 
in  oratorio.  From  that  time  onward  ha 
took  rank  as  the  premier  English  tenor, 
flinging  at  the  Handel  and  provincial  musical 
festivals,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  Con- 
certs, and  elsewhere,  with  extraordinary 
marks  of  public  appreciation. 

In  1888  he  published  his  '  Life  and  Re- 
collections/ which  was  followed  is  1BSU  by 
a  similar  anecdotal  book  entitled  'My  Ju- 
bilee/ Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
professor  of  singing  at  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music.  A  public  subscription  was 
started   t 


death  a  civil-list  pens 
granted  to  him  in  consideration  of  his  emi- 
nence as  a  singer.  Sims  Reeves  died  at 
Worthing  on  i"i  Oct.  1900,  and  his  re- 
mains were  cremated  at  Woking. 

Reeves  married,  on  3  Nov.  I860,  Miss 
Emma  Lurombe,  an  excellent  singer,  who 
died  on  10  June  1895. 

Reeves  was  one  of 
peculiar  beauty.  There  was  not  a  faulty 
note  in  its  wide  range.  Rich  in  the  mellow- 
ness of  its  smooth  quality,  he  always  had  a 
reserve  of  power  in  his  voice  which,  while 
being  remarkable  in  its  volume  of  tone, 
rer  overstepped  the  border  line  of  the 
'Omparable  sweetness  and  pathos  of  his 
wonderful  organ.  Moreover,  his  finished 
phrasing — what  may  be  termed  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  his  voice— was  a  feature  in  his  per- 
formances that  appealed  to  the  highest  in- 
stincts  of  his  hearers,      Dramatic  in.  th* 
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singing  of  a  simple  song  or  a  devotional 
oratorio  air.  Reeves  never  sang  for  mere 
effect. 

[Dramatic  and  Musical  Review,  1 8  Dec  1 847 ; 
Reeves's  Life  and  Recollections,  1888,  and  My 
Jubilee,  1889;  Drury  Lane  Playbills,  in  Brit. 
Museum  ;  James  D.  Brown  and  S.  S.  Stratton's 
British  Musical  Biography;  Musical  Times, 
December  1900 ; .  private  information.] 

F.  G.  E. 

RENOUF,  Sir  PETER  lb  PAGE  (1822- 
1897),  egyptologist,  oriental  scholar,  and 
theologian,  son  oi  Joseph  Renouf  of  G  uernsey, 
and  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  John  le  Page, 
also  of  Guernsey,  was  born  in  Guernsey  on 
23  Aug.  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Eliza- 
beth College,  Guernsey,  and  thence  passed 
in  1841  with  a  scholarship  to  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  where,  being  intended  for 
the  church,  he  soon  came  into  contact  with 
the  protagonists  of  the  tractarian  move- 
ment, especially  with  Newman,  whose  views 
exerted  considerable  influence  over  him.  lie 
is  said  to  have  aided  in  the  compilation  of 
some  of  the  '  Tracts  for  the  Times.'  Cer- 
tainly his  tractarianism  was  of  so  uncom- 
promising a  type  that  it  hurried  him  rapidly 
into  the  Roman  church,  and  he  was  '  re- 
ceived* as  early  as  Easter  1842  at  St.  Mary's 
College,  Oscott,  where,  having  abandoned 
Oxford,  he  remained  for  some  years  engaged 
in  various  studies. 

The  years  from  1846  to  1855  were  occu- 
pied in  desultory  travel  and  study.  In  the 
latter  year  Renouf,  after  delivering,  at  the 
newly  founded  Roman  catholic  university  of 
Ireland,  a  course  of  historical  lectures  on 
French  literature  and  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, was  appointed  by  Newman,  then  the 
rector,  to  the  chair  of  ancient  history,  to 
which  was  afterwards  added  the  professor- 
ship of  eastern  languages.  He  neld  this 
professorship  till  1804,  and  it  was  during  his 
tenure  of  it  that  he  first  turned  his  attention 
towards  egyptology.  His  first  essays  in  the 
science  which  was  eventually  to  become  the 
chief  occupation  of  his  life  were  published 
in  i  Atlantis/  the  literary  journal  of  the 
university,  in  which,  in  1803,  appeared  his 
noteworthy  defence  of  egyptological  science 
against  the  attacks  of  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis  [q.  v.],  entitled  '  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  on 
the  Decipherment  and  Interpretation  of  Dead 
Languages/  This  article  finally  disposed  of 
all  objections  to  Young  and  Champollion's 
method  of  deciphering  the  hieroglyphs  [see 
Young,  Thomas,  1773-1829}  Though  de- 
voting more  and  more  of  his  time  to  egvp- 
tology,  Renouf  still  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  other  subjects,  chiefly  theological, 
which    interested    him.      He    contributed 


articles  to  the  '  Home  and  Foreign  Review/ 
'  North  British  Review/  and  other  periodi- 
cals. After  1864,  when  he  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Irish  Catholic  university, 
he  gradually  grew  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  Ultramontane  position.     In  1868  he 

gublished  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  '  The 
Condemnation  of  Pope  Honorius/  This 
was  in  effect  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  which  was 
now  definitely  propounded  at  Rome;  he 
showed  that  without  possible  doubt  the 
'  infallible  Vicar  of  Christ '  Honorius  was  a 
monothelite  heretic,  who,  in  the  words  of 
the  judgment  of  the  council  held  at  Con- 
stantinople in  681,  *  shall  be  cast  out  of  the 
Holy  Church  of  God,  and  be  anathematised 
with  them  (Sergius  of  Constantinople  and 
others),  because  we  have  found,  from  the 
letter  written  by  him  to  Sergius,  that  he 
followed  the  mind  of  the  latter  in  all  things, 
and  gave  authority  to  his  impious  dogmas/ 
This  insistence  on  the  historical  condemna- 
tion of  a  pope  as  a  heretic  was  by  no  means 
to  the  taste  of  the  Ultramontane  champions 
of  infallibility  on  the  continent  and  in  Ire- 
land, and  Renouf  s  essay  was  placed  on  the 
'  Index/  His  thesis  was  taken  up  vigorously 
by  a  Jansenist  writer,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  van 
Beek,  who  translated  Renouf's  essay  into 
Dutch,  under  the  title  '  Zal  de  Paus  op  het 
aanstaande  Concilie  onfeilbaar  verklaard 
worden? — De  Veroordeeling  van  Paus  Hono- 
rius/ and  supported  it  with  a  brochure  of 
his  own, '  Beschouwingen  over  de  Pauselijke 
Onfeilbaarheid/  Renouf  did  not  retreat 
before  the  clamour  of  Ultramontane  resent- 
ment, which  was  well  expressed  in  a  pam- 
phlet written  by  Paolo  Bottalla,  an  Italian 
priest,  but  he  defended  his  position  in  a 
second  publication, '  The  Case  of  Pope  Hono- 
rius reconsidered,  with  reference  to  recent 
Apologies'  (1869).  With  the  official  adop- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  the  con- 
troversy ceased.  But  Renouf  did  not  follow 
Dr.  Dollinger  in  severing  his  connection 
with  the  Roman  church  on  its  adoption  of 
that  dogma. 

In  1864  Renouf  advocated  a  project  which 
commended  itself  to  many  English  Roman 
catholics,  though  not  to  the  Ultramontanes — 
the  foundation  of  a  college  for  Roman  catho- 
lics at  Oxford ;  his  views  were  put  forward 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Newman  by  '  a 
Catholic  Layman/  and  entitled  '  University 
Education  for  English  Catholics '  (London, 
1864).    The  proposal  came  to  nothing. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  Irish  catholic 
university  Renouf  was  appointed  in  1866 
one  of  her  majesty's  chief  inspectors  of 
schools,  a  post  which  he  held  for 


twenty  years.  Theology  was  now  aban- 
doned, and  Renouf  devoted  in  increasing 
p«rt  of  liia  leisure  to  egyptological  study. 
One  of  his  most  notable  contributions  to 
egyptology  during  thi.-  period  was  his  '  Ele- 
mentary '  Inmmar  of  tin-  A  lie  Lent  Egvpl  ism 
Language'  (1875,  2nd  edit  1886).  'With 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Birch's  linguistic  notes 
in  the  second  edition  of  Bunsen's  '  Egypt's 
Place  in  .Universal  History  '  (1867,  vol.  v.), 
this  was  the  Krut  ancient.  Egyptian  grammar 
published  in  English.  In  1870  he  delivered 
the.  Hibbert  lectures,  taking  for  his  subject 
•The  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt.'  The  views 
therein  expressed  nre  now  to  some  extent 
supersede!],  because  Renouf  in  many  ways 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Professor  .Mas 
Miilter  [<j.  v.  Suppl.],  and  in  dealing  with 
Egyptian  religion  was  inclined  to  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  philological  theories  and 
not  to  pay  sufficient  a  (ten  I  ion  to  the  modern 
developments  of  anthropological  science. 

In  1885  Itenouf  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Samuel  Birch  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  n*  keeper  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  this  position  he  pre- 
sided over  the  publication  of  the  '  Coffin  of 
Amamu  '  (INKli,  a  work  prepared  by  Birch, 
and  of  a  facsimile  of  the  well-known  papyrus 
of  Ani,  which  has  since  been  fully  edited 
and  translated  by  his  successor  in  the  post 
of  keeper,  Dr.  Wsllis  Budge.  At  the  end  ol 
1891  he  retired,  after  having  been  specially 
permitted  to  exceed  the  ordinary  civil  service 
age-limit  bv  four  years. 

In  1887' Itenouf  succeeded  Sir  Charles 
Newton  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  as  president  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  to  whose 
'Transactions'  and  'Proceedings'  he  had 
made  many  contributions.  In  1892,  after 
his  retirement  from  the  British  Museum, 
ha  commenced  the  publication  in  the  'Pro- 
ceedings' of  nn  elaborate  translation  of  and 
commentary  upon  the  '  Book  of  the  Dead,' 
a  work  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1896  he  was  knighted.  He  died 
on  14  Oct.  1897. 

In  18W  Itenouf  married  Ludovika,  daugh- 
ter of  Brerituno  In  Roche  of  Frankfort. 


ment  was  strongly  controversial,  not  to  say 
polemical,  yet  be  rendered  In- ting  service  to 
egyptology,  especially  in  the  domain  of  the 
language  of  ancient  Egypt,  our  knowledge  of 
winch  he  greatly  helped  to  place  in  the  posi- 
tion (if  certainty  that  it  has  now  attained. 

[Obit  nary  notice  by  W.  II.  Ry  lands  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  llii;  Society  r.i'  I'lil'lii'iil  Arclueology, 
lU.  (1887).  pp.  271  ff.;  Mm  of  tboTime.] 

H.  It.  H. 


REYNOLDS, HENRY  ROBERT  (182.-,- 
1801.1),  congregational  divine,  born  at  Romsey 
la  Hampshire  on  26  Fob.  1825,  was  the 
grandson  of  Henry  Revell  Reynolds  [q.  v.], 
and  the  elder  son  of  John  Reynolds  (1782- 
1862),  congregational  minister,  by  hisseeond 
wife,  Sarah  (d.  1868),  daughter  of  Robert 
Fletcher  of  Chester  and  sister  of  Joseph 
Fletcher  (1784-1843)  [q.  v.]  Sir  John  Rus- 
sell Reynolds  fq.  v.]  was  his  younger  brother. 
Henry  was  educated  chiefly  by  his  father, 
and  in  September  1841  he  entered  Coward 
College,  London  (now  incorporated  in  New 
College,  South  Hampstead)  to  prepare  for 
the  ministry.  He  matriculated  at  London 
University  in  the  same  year,  obtaining  the 
university  mathematical  scholarship  in  1844 
and  graduating  B.A.  in  1848.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  University 
College,  London. 

In  April  IBM  he  became  pastor  of  the 
congregational  church  at  Hal  stead  in  Essex, 
receiving  permission  to  curtail  his  course  at 
i  "iiwaril  College  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
congregation.  He  was  ordained  on  16  July 
1846.  Among  hia  congregation  was  the 
future  missionary ,. Matt  hew  A I  man-  Sherring 
[q.  v.],  whose  father  was  one  of  Reynolds^ 
deacons.  In  1840  Reynolds  accepted  a  call 
to  be  minister  of  the  East.  Parade  chapel 
at  Leeds,  entering  on  his  new  duties  on 
28  March.  The  ten  succeeding  years  were 
probably  the  most  strenuous  in  nis  life.  He 
took  a  keen  interest  in  theological  contro- 
versies of  the  day,  and  made  an  especial 
study  of  the  writings  of  Augu6te  Comte, 
on  whom  he  published  a  criticism  in  the 
'British  Quarterly  Review  '  in  April  1854. 
In  1855  his  health  gave  way,  nnd  the  labours 
of  the  noxt  five  years  were  diversified  by 
visits  to  Egypt, I  tu]y,and  the  southof  France, 
and  broken  by  frequent  illness.  During  this 
period  he  and  his  brother,  John  Russell 
Reynolds,  wrote  a  novel  dealing  wilh  the 
intellectual  and  religious  questions  of  the 
time,  which  was  published  ononyinously  ia 
1860  with  the  title  '  Yes  and  No/ 

In  Juno  I860  Reynolds  accepted  the  post 
of  president  of  Cheshunt  College,  whither  ho 
removed  in  August.  Besides  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  principal  of  the  college  and  pastor 
of  the  college  chapel  and  village  churches,  he 
was  professor  of  dogmatic  theology,  ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  New  Testament  exegesis. 
In  addition  to  these  he  undertook  serious 
literary  labours.  From  1866  to  1874  he  was 
co-editor  with  Henry  Alton  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  of 
the  'British  Quarterly  Review,'  ana  from 
1877  to  1882  he  edited  the  'Evangelical 
Magazine.'  In  1870  nnd  1871  he  edited  two 
series    of   essays    on   church   problems   by 
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various  writers,  entitled  'Ecclesia'  (Lon- 
don, 8vo),  and  in  1874  he  published  lectures 
on  '  John  the  Baptist '  in  the  new  series  of 
'Congregational  Union  Lectures.'  They 
reached  a  third  edition  in  1888.  He  wrote 
frequently  for  the  '  Expositor/  and  contri- 
buted to  the  *  Dictionary  of  Christian  Bio- 
graphy.* 

In  186*9  Reynolds  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Edinburgh  University, 
and  in  the  years  immediately  following  he 
was  engaged  on  the  project  of  enlarging  the 
Cheshunt  College  buildings,  in  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  the  institution.  This 
work  was  completed  in  1872.  In  1888 
appeared  his  most  notable  work,  the  '  Intro- 
duction '  and  '  Exposition '  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  contributed  to  the  *  Pulpit  Com- 
mentary.' In  November  1894  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  the  presidency  of 
Cheshunt  College,  and  in  May  1895  he 
withdrew  to  Broxbourne  in  Hertfordshire. 
He  died  at  Broxbourne  on  10  Sept.  1896, 
and  was  buried  in  Cheshunt  cemetery  on 
15  Sept.  On  17  Dec.  1840,  at  Walworth 
chapel,  he  married  Louisa  Caroline  (d. 
11  Oct.  1895),  only  surviving  daughter  of 
Silas  Palmer  of  Newbury,  Berkshire.  They 
had  no  children. 

On  21  Sept.  1882  Revnolds's  portrait, 
painted  by  Mr.  Sydney  ftodges,  was  pre- 
sented to  Cheshunt  College  by  the  past  and 
present  students.  A  replica  was  presented 
to  Mrs.  Reynolds. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
Reynolds  was  the  author  of:  1.  'The  Be- 
ginnings of  the  Divine  Life:  a  Course  of 
Seven  Sermons/  London,  1 859, 8vo.  2.  *  Notes 
on  the  Christian  Life :  a  Selection  of  Ser- 
mons/ London,  1865,  8vo.  3.  «  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Prayer  and  Principles  of  Christian 
Service;  with  other  Papers/  London,  1881, 
8vo.  4.  'Buddhism:  a  Comparison  and  a 
Contrast  between  Buddhism  and  Christia- 
nity (« Present  Day  Tracts/  2nd  ser.  No.  46), 
London,  1886,  8vo.  5.  '  Athanasius :  his 
Life  and  Lifework*  (Church  History  Series, 
No.  5),  London,  1889,  8vo.  6.  '  Light 
and  fceace:  Sermons  and  Addresses' 
(' Preachers  of  the  Asre'),  London,  1892,  8vo. 

7.  'Lamps  of  the  Temple,  and  other  Ad- 
dresses to  Young  Men/  London,  1895,  8vo. 

8.  '  Who  say  ye  that  I  am  ? '  ('  Present  Day 
Tracts/  No.  80),  London,  1896,  8vo.  He 
edited  the  'Congregational  Register  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire '  (London,  8vo) 
from  1855  to  1857,  and  undertook  in  1884, 
in  conjunction  with  Owen  Charles  White- 
house,  the  prophecies  of  Hosea  and  Amos  in 
'  An  Old  Testament  Commentary  for  Eng- 
lish Readers/ 


[Henry  Robert  Reynolds,  his  Life  and  Letters, 
edited  by  his  Sisters  (with  portraits),  1898; 
Congregational  Yearbook,  1897 ;  Memoir  pre- 
fixed to  Reynolds's  Who  say  ye  that  I  am? 
1896.]  E.  I.  C. 

REYNOLDS,     SAMUEL     HARVEY 
(1831-1897),  divine  and  journalist,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Samuel  Reynolds,  F.R.C.S.,  a 
surgeon  in  practice  in  High  Street,  Stoke 
Newington,  by  Elizabeth,  younger  daughter 
of  Harvey  Walklett  Mortimer,  a  gunsmith 
in  the  city  of  London  and  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  John 
Reynolds,  a  Wesleyan  minister  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  John  Wesley.    He  was  born 
in  1831,  and  was  entered  at  BlundelTs  school, 
Tiverton,  on  6  Feb.  1847,  but  left  it  in  the 
following  June.    On  the  foundation  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Radley,  in  1847,  he  became 
(July)  its  first  pupil,  and  afterwards  (1897) 
wrote  his  reminiscences  of  the  school.  From 
Radley  he  was  elected  in  1850  to  a  scholar- 
ship at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  placed  in  the 
first   class  in    classics  at  moderations   at 
Michaelmas  1852,  and  in  the  first  class  in 
literce  humaniores  at  Easter  1854.     He  ob- 
tained the  Newdigate  prize  poem  for  English 
verse  in  1853,  the  theme  being '  The  Ruins  of 
Egyptian  Thebes.'    On  2  Feb.  1855  he  was 
elected  probationer  fellow  of  Brasenose,  and 
actual  fellow  on  2  Feb.  1850.    ne  afterwards 
became  tutor  and  bursar  of  the  college.    In 
1856  he  obtained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  an 
English  essay  on  '  The  Reciprocal  Action  of 
the  Physical  and  Moral  Condition  of  Coun- 
tries upon  each  other.'  He  proceeded  M.A.  in 
1857.     Intending  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  he 
was  admitted  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  on 
23  Oct.  1858  {Line,  Inn  Admission  Register, 
ii.  283),  and  for  some  time  read  in  the 
chambers  of  equity  counsel;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accident  which  injured  his 
eyesight  he  abandoned  the  law  and  returned 
to  residence  in  Brasenose.     In  1860  he  took 
deacon's  orders.     lie  devoted  himself   to 
college  work,  and  filled  in  succession  the 
oilice8  of  Latin  lecturer,  tutor,  and  bursar. 
In  1865  ho  was  ordained  priest.    During 
1866,  1867,  and  1868  he  was  classical  ex- 
aminer in  the  universitv.    He  wrote  in  1865 
a  small  treatise  on  the  '  Rise  of  the  Modern 
European  System.,    This  was   intended  to 
form  part  of  a  '  System  of  Modern  History,' 
published  by  an  Edinburgh  firm.     In  1870 
he  edited,  for  the  series  known  as  the  'Ca- 
tena Classicorum,'  the  first  twelve  books  of 
the  '  Iliad '  of  Homer,  with  a  preface  and 
notes. 

Reynolds  was  presented  in  March  1871  to 
the  college  living  of  East  Ham,  at  that  time 


a  eoinparu lively  stnnll  district  of  about  two 
thousand  souls.  Soon  afterwards  be  joined 
the  staff  of  the  '  Tiroes,'  and  to  the  columns 
of  that  newspaper  ha  contributed  some  two 
thousand  leading  articles  between  August 
1873  and  December  1806  upon  a  great 
■variety  of  topics,  literary,  political,  and 
financial.     Some  of  these  were  reprinted  in 

r  hie  death,  in  a  volume  en- 
titled 'Studies  on  many  Subjects,1  which 
also  includes  a  selection  of  article*  written 
for  the  '  Westminster  Keview '  between 
18<31  and  1860.  To  these  literary  labours 
ho  added  an  edition  with  notei 

!  I.MXI)  and  of  the  •  Table-talk 
of  John  Selden'  (18921.  He  resigned  bis 
living  in  December  1898,  and 
The  Gables,  Abingdon,  'to  be  near  enough 
to  the  Bodleian  for  etiiJy,  and  not  near 
enough  to  Oxford  for  society.'  Here  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  pursuits;  but  as 
his  health  failed  he  sought  from  time  to 
time  ilia  milder  climate  of  the  south  of 
France.  He  died  at  Biarritz  on  7  Feb.  18117, 
and  was  buried  at  that  place  two  days  later. 
He  was  a  man  of  engaging  social  qualities, 
&  good  raconteur  with  n  caustic  wit.  His 
literary  stvle  was  lucid  und  terse. 

He  "married,  on  12  April  1871,  Edith 
Claudia,  daughter  of  the  Rev,  Claudius 
Sandys,  military  chaplain   nt.   Bombay,  and 

EinJdaughter  of  Colonel  Sandys  of 
anartb,  Cornwall.  lie  left  no  issue. 
(Private  information:  Her.  T.  D.  Baikal's 
Blent  Colombsi!  fifty  Years  of  St.  Peter'o  Col- 
lege, Radley,  18»7.  pp.  35-46;  Some  Recollec- 
tions of  Badlsj  in  1S47;  W.  Crunch's  Memoirs 
of  the  Bsnr.  8.  II.  Reynolds,  reprinted  from  the 
Essex  Roriew,  vol.  ri.  No.  22.  April  1897; 
Prefaces,  &c,  to  Studies  ou  mnnv  Subject*, 
1898.]  I.  8-  L- 

RICHARDSON,      Sin      BENJAMIN 

WAlilUl^^-l^Otil,  physieian,  only  son  of 
Benjamin  Richardson  and  Mnry  Ward  his 
wife,  was  horn  at  Somerby  in  Leicester-hire 
on  SI  Oct,  1828,  and  was  educated  by  the 
Bst.  W.  Young  Nutt  at  the  Be 
Mbool  in  the  same  county.  Being  destined 
by  the  deathbed  wish  of  bis  mol : 
medical  profession,  hi-  studies  wen1  shvny 
directed  to  that  end,  and  lei  was  early 
apprentic-d  to  Henry  Hudson, the  Surgeon 
uL  Besnerbyi  Ha  entered  Anderson's  Uni- 
versity (now  Anderson's  College),  Glasgow, 
iri  1047)  but  a  severe  attack  of  famine  fever, 
lilt  be  was  a  pupil  nt  St.  Andrews 
Hospital  interrupted   his  Btudies, 

i 
, ;  own*  of  Saffron  Walden  in  Esses, 

(afterwards  lo  Edward  Dudley  Hudson 


In  1850  he  was  odmitted  a  licentiate  of 
the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Glasgow, becoming  faculty  leeturer  in  1877, 
and  being  enrolled  «  fellow  on  3  June  1878. 
Jn  L8M  be  was  admitted  M.A.  and  M.D.  of 
St.  Andrews,  where  be  afterwards  became 
a  member  of  tin)  university  court,  assessor 
of  the  genera!  council,  and  in  1877  sn 
honorary  LL.D.  He  was  a  founder  and  for 
thirty-five  times  in  succession  the  president, 
of  the  St.  Andrews  Medical  Graduates' 
Association.  He  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don in  1866,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  in 
1606,  swing  the  ollice  of  materia  medics 
lecturer  in  1868,     He  WM  elected  a  fellow 


n  I  ii  i  a; 

I  n  1849  he.  left  Mr.  Hudson  and  joined 
Dr.  Robert  Willis  of  Barnes,  well  linown 
ns  the  editor  of  the  works  of  William 
Harvey,  and  librarian  of  the  Royal  College 
ofSurgeonsofEngland(182H-16).  Richard- 
son lived  at  Mortluke,  and  about  this  time 
became  a  member  of  '  Our  Club,"  where  he 
met  Douglas  Jerrold,  Thackeray,  Hepworth 
Diion,  Mark  Lemon,  John  Doran,  and  George 
Cruikshauk,   of   whose  will  he    became  an 


Richardson  moved  to  London  in  1853-4, 
and  took  a  house  at  12  Ilinde  Street,  whence 
he  moved  to  'Jo  Manchester  Square.  In 
1854  be  WKB  appoint  <i|  phy-icifin  to  the  lilen- 
heim  Street  Dispensary,  and  in  I860  tfl  the 
Royal  Infirman  f<>r  Iti-cn-i-  of  the  Chest  in 
the  City  Road.  He  was  also  physician  to 
the  Me'tropolitun  Dispensary  (1856),  to  the 
Maryleboue  and  lo  the  Margaret  Street  Dis- 
pensaries (1856),  and  in  1892  he  became 
physician  to  the  London  Temperance  Hos- 
pital. For  many  years  he  was  physician  to 
the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  and  to  the  Royal 
Literary  Fund,  of  the  committee  of  which 
be  was  long  an  active  member.  In  1864  he 
became  lecturer  upon  forensic  medicine  at 
the  Grosvenor  Place  School  of  Medicine, 
where  he  was  afterwards  appointed  the  first, 
lecturer  on  public  hygiene,  posts  which  he 
resigned  in  186"  for  the  lectureship  on  phy- 
siology, lie  remained  dean  of  the  school 
until  1865,  when  it  was  sold  and,  with  all 
the  other  buildings   in   the  old  Tattersall's 

!ard,  demolished.     Richardson  was   also  a 
rrturer  about  this  time  at  the  College  of 
Dentists,  then  occupying  a  part  of  the  Poly- 
(relink-  Institution  in  Regent  Street. 
In  1854  Richardson  was   awarded  tUfc 
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Fothergillian  gold  medal  by  the  Medical 
Society  of  London  for  an  essay  on  the 
'  Diseases  of  the  Foetus  in  Utero ; '  in  1856 
he  gained  the  Astley  Cooper  triennial  prize 
of  §00  guineas  for  his  essay  on  '  The  Coagu- 
lation of  the  Blood/  In  1808  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
and  on  several  occasions  he  was  president  of 
the  health  section  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, notably  in  1875,  when  he  delivered 
a  celebrated  address  at  Brighton  on '  Hygeia,' 
in  which  he  told  of  what  a  city  should  be  if 
sanitary  science  were  advanced  in  a  proper 
manner.  In  the  same  year  he  gave  the 
Cantor  lectures  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  taking 
*  Alcohol '  as  the  subject.  lie  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  America  in  1803,  and  of  the 
Imperial  Leopold  Carolina  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1807.  He  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1877.  In 
Juno  1898  he  was  knighted  in  recognition 
of  his  eminent  services  to  humanitarian 
causes. 

Ho  died  at  25  Manchester  Square  on  21  Nov. 
1890,  and  his  body  was  cremated  at  Brook- 
wood,  Surrey.  He  married,  on  21  Feb.  1857, 
Mary  J.  Smith  of  Mortlake,  by  whom  he  left 
two  surviving  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Richardson  was  a  sanitary  reformer,  who 
busied  himself  with  many  of  the  smaller 
details  of  domestic  sanitation  which  tend 
in  the  aggregate  to  prolong  the  average  life 
in  each  generation.  He  spent  many  years 
in  attempts  to  relieve  pain  among  men  by 
discovering  and  adapting  substances  capable 
of  producing  general  or  local  anaesthesia, 
and  among  animals  by  more  humane 
methods  ot  slaughter.  Ho  brought  into 
use  no  less  than  fourteen  anaesthetics,  of 
which  methylene  bichloride  is  the  best 
known,  and  he  invented  the  first  double- 
valved  mouthpiece  for  use  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  chloroform.  He  also  produced 
local  insensibility  by  freezing  the  part  with 
an  ether  spray,  and  he  gave  animals  eutha- 
nasia by  means  of  a  lethal  chamber.  He 
was  an  ardent,  and  determined  champion  of 
total  abstinence,  for  he  held  that  alcohol 
was  so  powerful  a  drug  that  it  should  only 
be  used  by  skilled  hands  in  the  greatest 
emergencies.  He  was,  too,  one  of  the 
earliest,  advocates  of  bicycling.  In  1803  he 
made  known  the  peculiar  properties  of  amyl 
nitrite,  a  drug  which  was  largely  used  in 
the  treatment  of  breast-pang,  and  he  intro- 
duced the  bromides  of  quinine,  iron,  and 
strychnia,  ozonised  ether,  styptic  and  iodised 
colloid,  peroxide  of  hvdrogen,  and  ethylate 
of  soda,  substances  which  were  soon  largely 
used  by  the  medical  profession. 


Richardson  was  one  of  the  moat  prolific 
writers  of  his  generation.  He  wrote  bio- 
graphies, plays,  poems,  and  songs,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  more  strictly  scientific  work. 
He  wrote  the  *  Asclepiad,  a  series  of  original 
researches  in  the  science,  art,  and  literature 
of  medicine.  A  single  volume  was  issued  in 
1801,  after  which  it  appeared  quarterly  from 
1884  to  1895.  He  was  the  originator  and 
the  editor  of  the  '  Journal  of  Public  Health 
and  Sanitary  Review  '  (1855).  He  contri- 
buted many  articles,  signed  and  unsigned,  to 
the  '  Lancet  '  and  to  the  *  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette.' 

[Vita  Medica,  chapters  of  medical  life  and 
work  by  Sir  B.  W.  Richardson,  London,  1897. 
The  author  was  engaged  upon  the  last  pages  of 
this  book  at  the  time  of  his  death.  See  also 
obituary  notice  in  the  Lancet,  1896,  ii.  1575 ; 
Yearbook  of  the  Royal  Soc.  1901,  pp.  187-8.] 

D'A.  P. 

RIGBY,  ELIZABETH, afterwards Ladt 
Eastlakb     (1809-1893),      author.       [See 

EA8TLAKE.] 

RIVERS,  AUGUSTUS  HENRY  LANE 
FOX  PITT-  (1827-1900),  general  and  an- 
thropologist.   [See  Pitt-Rivbbs.] 

ROBERTS,    Sir    WILLIAM    (1830- 

1899),  physician,  born  at  Bodedern,  Angle- 
sea,  on  18  March  1830,  was  the  eighth  and 
youngest  son  of  David  Roberts,  surgeon,  of 
Mynydd-y-gof,  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Foulkes  of  Machynlleth,  Mont- 
gomeryshire. He  was  educated  at  Mill  Hill 
school,  and  entered  University  College,  Lon- 
don, as  a  medical  student  in  October  1849. 
Here  he  was  early  attracted  to  the  study  of 
physiology  and  graduated  B.  A.  at  the  univer- 
sity of  London  in  1851,  with  the  highest 
honours  in  chemistry  and  animal  physiology. 
The  same  success  attended  him  throughout 
his  university  career,  and  he  graduated  MJ3. 
in  1853,  after  securing  three  gold  medals,  a 
scholarship,  and  an  exhibition.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  and  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
and  in  1854  he  graduated  M.D.  at  the  Lon- 
don University.  He  also  pursued  his  medical 
studies  in  Paris  and  Berlin. 

In  1854  Roberts  was  elected  house-surgeon 
at  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  and  on 
20  July  1855  was  appointed  full  physician  at 
the  unusually  early  age  of  twenty-five ;  at 
the  same  time  he  became  lecturer  on  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  the  Royal  [Pine  Street] 
School  of  Medicine  at  Manchester.  In  1859 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  pathology,  and 
in  1803  lecturer  on  the  principles  and  practice 


of  medicine  it  the  '  'wens  College,  with  which 
the  Royal  School  of  Medicine  had  become 
united,  and  he  became  afterwards  the  first 
.u  r!ii-  \'ictoria  Univer- 
sity, jointly  with  Dr.  Morgan,  holding  the 
1878  to  1916.  '  In  1804  Roberts 
was  so  deeply  interested  iti  testing  the  value 
nf  the  clinical  thermometer,  then  newlv  re- 
htbodaeed  by  Wunderlich  (181o-1877'l,  in 
cases  of  fever,  that  lie  nearly  died  nf  typhus 
contracted  > ri  tin:  wards  OX  the  Royal  In- 
firmary at  Manchester. 

Ar      the    Royal    College    of    Physicians 
,i-  admitted  a  member  m  1860 
and   ■  fellow  in   1865.      He  delivered   the 
Gulstoninu  lectures  in  1860  on  the  use  nf 
solvents  in  the  treatment  of  urinary  calculi 
and  gout,  and  in  1880  he  gave  the  LumleUn 
lectures   on  tin'  digestive  torments,  and  on 
artificially  digested  food*,     lie  was  a  council- 
lor in  1883-3-4,  and  censor  in  1889-90.    In 
1892  he  delivered  the  Croonian  lectures  on 
the  chemistry  and  therapeutics  of  uric  acid, 
(Travel,   and  gout,    and    he   was   the   Har- 
reiwi  orator  in   18JI7.     He   was   elected   a 
fellow   nf   University   College,  London,   in 
on  7  June  1877  he  became  a  fellow 
nf  tin'  Royal  Society,  serving  as  a  member 
n.il  in  1890-1.     He  received  the 
priie  in  1879  for  hi:*  contributions 
'Specially  in 
relation  to  I  be  dietetic  treatment  "(  disease, 
meeting-  of  tin-   Rriti.-li    M, -iiii.nl 
Association  at  Cardill'in   1885  he  delivered 
an  address  on  feeding  the  sick.     When  the 
ii  met   in    London   in    1896  by  was 
president  of  the  -ection  of  pharmacology  nnd 
t  hern  pent  ics. 

Roberts  resigned  the  post  of  physician  I" 
:  i'ii  iii.ij-v,  Manchester,  on  26  Feb. 
1883,  and  in  1885  was  knighted.    He  moved 
i-h-isterto  London  in  1*89.  nnd  in 
;i=  appointed  a  fellow  of  the  uni- 
versity of  London.  Here  he  soon  became  an 
active    member    of    the    committee   which 
manage   the    Brown  Institution,  and   was. 
I'  (lie  committee  on   the 
v.  Snppl,]  in 

im  1  x1"*!  until  bis  death  he  repre- 
sented the  London  University  on  the  Gene- 
ral Medicul  Council,  nnd  in  1898  he  was 
nominated  a  member  of  the  statutory  com- 
mission appointed  to  provide  i  ' 
vcrsitv  teaching  in  London.  In  1898  be 
served  as  the  medical  member  of  the  opium 
commission,  and  in  this  capacity  visited 
India. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
Roberts  invariably  spent  some  portion  of  each 
year  at  Bryn,  hi*  country  n  nidence,  where  he 
look  the  greatest  interest  in  developing  his 


estate.  He  died  in  London  on  16  April  IR'.W, 
and  is  buried  at  Llanvmawddwy,  Merioneth- 
shire, a  village  near  his  house  at  Brvn. 

He  married,  in  1869,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Richard  Johnson,  sometime  president 
of  the  Manchester  chamber  of  commerce. 
She  died  in  1874,  leaving  one  son  and  a 
daughter,  both  of  whom  predeceased  their 
father. 

Roberts  was  an  able  phyButfAB,  iHlOM 
work  covered  a  wide  field,  dealing  with  his- 
tology, physiology,  and  practical  medicine. 
He  was  onu  of  tin?  Erst  physicians  in  this 
country  to  show  that  a  sound  knowledge  of 
physiology  might  be  turned  to  axoellenl  10- 
count  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  for  it  is  to 

bis  especial  ho ;■  that   he  intr 

practice  of  feeding  invalids  with  foods  di- 
gested outside  the  Body —a  met  hod  which  has 
proved  of  the  utmost  service  and  has  saved 

He  published:  1.  '  An  Essay  on  \Vn«liiifr 
Palsy  iCniveilliiersnlvophy)/ London,].*,"*, 
8vo:  tint  tirst  systematic  treatise  nn  this 
disease  in  the.  English  language.  L'  '  I  In 
Peculiar  Appearances  exhibited  by  Blood- 
corpuscles  under  the  Influence  of  Solutions 
of  Magenta  and  Tannin,'  London,  18o'."..  -vo. 
This  short  paper,  contributed  to  the  Royal 
Society,  made  the  name  of  Roberts  familiar 
to  many  generations  of  medical  students,  for 
it  describes  tbe  appearances  known  as  '  Ro- 
berta's macula;.'  3.  'A  Practical  Treatise  on 
Urinary  and  Rennl  Pis"ii.-<*.  including;  I'ri- 
nary  Deposits,'  London,  lsfiS,Svo;  4th  edit, 
(edited  bv  Dr.  Robert  Mngnire)  1885,  ]2mo. 
4.  '  On  Spontaneous  Generation  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Contagium  Yivuui,  being  the 
Address  in  M^dieini'  delivered  at  r  1  i . ■  \ nnu.il 
Meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,' 
London,  1877,  8vo.  Roberts  here  records  a 
number  of  carefully  devised  experiments 
dealing  with  the  sterilisation  of  liquids,  and 
arrived  nt  tbe  important  conclusion  thnl  '  llie 
organisms  which  appear  as  if  spontaneously 
in  decomposing  fluids  owe  their  origin  to 
parent  germs  derived  from  the  ■urronndlng 
media.'  5.  '  On  the  Digestive  Ferments, 
and  the  Preparation  and  Use  of  Artificially 
Digested  Food;  being  the  Lumleinn  Lac- 
tone for  the  Year  1880,'  9nd  edit  London, 
1861,  Bro.  6.  -Lectures  on  Dietetics  and 
Dyspepsia.'  London.  1885,  8vo;  2nd  edit. 
1866.  7.  'Collected  Contributions  on  Di- 
gestion and  Diet,'  London,  1891. 

[The  Life  and  Worts  of  .Sir  William  Roberts, 
by  tbe  late  D,  J.  Leech,  M.D.,  with  an  appendix 
containing  a  list  of  the  published  writing's 
compiled  and  chronologically  arranged  by  C.  3. 
Cnllingworth,  VLD  ;  ilj-  IMieal  Chionfete  for 
Juno  1B3B,  vol   xi.  n,s.;  British  Medical  J 'iutohA, 
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ls99,  i.  1063;  personal  knowledge;  Royal  So- 
ciety Yearbook,  1901,  pp.  202-5;  private  in- 
formation.] D'A.  P. 

ROBINSON,  SibHERCULES  GEORGE 
ROBERT,  first  Baron  Rosmead  (1824-1 897}, 
colonial  governor,  was  the  second  son  of  Aa- 
miral  Hercules  Robinson  fq.  v.]  of  Rosmead, 
Westmeath,  Ireland,  and  Frances  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  Henry  Widman  Wood  of 
Rosmead.  His  brother,  Sir  William  Cleaver 
Francis  Robinson  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  was  also  a 
successful  colonial  governor.  His  uncle,  Sir 
Bryan  Robinson  [a.  v.],  was  a  judge  in  New- 
foundland. Lord  Rosmead  was  born  on 
19  Dec.  1824  and  was  educated  at  Sandhurst. 
He  joined  the  army  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  87th  regiment  (Royal  Irish  fusiliers)  on 
27  Jan.  1848,  became  first  lieutenant  on  6  Sept. 
1844,  but  retired  in  1846,  and  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment under  the  commissioners  of  public 
work 8  for  Ireland,  and  later  under  the  poor 
law  board.  He  did  special  service  during  the 
Irish  famine  of  1848.  In  1852  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the 
fairs  and  markets  of  Ireland. 

On  3  March  1854  Robinson  was  appointed 
to  one  of  those  posts  which  for  many  years 
formed  the  nurseries  of  colonial  governors, 
viz.  that  of  president  of  Montserrat  in  the 
West  Indies :  he  assumed  office  on  12  April 
1854.  This  island  he  left  in  March  1855, 
and  on  28  Marcli  arrived  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  St.  Christopher,  to  which  he  was 
promoted  as  lieutenant-governor.  The  chief 
question  in  St.  Christopher  at  this  time  was 
that  of  immigration  from  India,  and  it  fell 
to  Robinson  to  arrange  for  the  introduction 
of  a  n  umber  of  coolies.  H  is  brother,  William 
Francis,  began  his  colonial  career  under  him 
here  as  superintendent  of  immigrants.  In 
1859  Hercules  was  promoted  to  be  governor  of 
Hong  Kong,  where  he  arrived  on  9  Sept.  1859, 
so  that  he  held  the  government  duringthe  war 
with  China  in  1860-1.  He  negotiated  with 
the  government  of  China  for  the  cession  of 
Kowloon,  and  carried  out  the  arrangements 
for  its  annexation.  He  had  also  much  to 
do  in  settling  the  finances  and  civil  list  of 
the  colony.  In  1863  he  was  a  member  of  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  Straits  Settlements.  In  1865,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  ordinary  term  of  govern- 
ment, he  went  to  Ceylon,  arriving  on  30  March 
1865  at  Galle,  and  assuming  the  government 
at  Colombo  the  following  day.  Here  he  was 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
question  of  developing  a  flourishing  crown 
colony.  Railway  extension  and  telegraph 
construction  were  among  the  chief  problems 
of  the  hour,  and  in  such  a  colony  the  judg- 
ment of  the  governor  is  a  leading  factor  in 


the  final  determination  of  routes  and  the 
districts  to  be  served.  Robinson  reorganised 
the  public  works  department  of  the  colony 
on  the  lines  which  have  made  it  perhaps  the 
most  efficient  works  department  in  the 
colonies.  He  was  on  leave  of  absence  in 
England  from  August  1868  to  May  1869,  and 
finally  relinquished  the  government  at  the 
end  of  his  term  in  January  1872,  coming  to 
this  country  again  on  leave. 

In  February  1872  Robinson  was  gazetted  to 
the  government  of  New  South  Wales :  this 
promotion  to  one  of  the  great  colonies  even 
at  that  time  showed  that  he  had,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  crown,  succeeded  unusually 
well  in  his  previous  appointments.  His  re- 
cord in  New  South  Wales  was  of  course  in- 
terwoven with  the  acts  of  his  ministries,  the 
chief  of  which  were  led  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
[q.  v.  Suppl.]  and  Sir  John  Robertson  [q.  v.], 
but  Rusden  considers  that  his  personal  firm- 
ness did  much  towards  teaching  local  poli- 
ticians that  the  state  came  before  party 
interest.  He  arrived  at  Sydney  on  3  June 
1872,  and  on  13  Aug.  first  met  the  local 
parliament  in  proroguing  it  at  the  end 
of  its  ordinary  session.  The  question  of 
border  duties  as  between  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  and  South  Australia  was  one 
of  the  chief  matters  which  occupied  at- 
tention in  this  and  the  ensuing  year.  In 
the  middle  of  1874  the  case  of  the  bush- 
ranger Gardiner  stirred  a  good  deal  of  feel- 
ing, and  the  advice  of  ministers  to  the 
governor  produced  a  vote  of  censure  in  the 
new  parliament.  Otherwise  the  politics  of 
the  period  were  not  eventful.  In  September 
1874,  however,  Robinson  completed  a  work 
of  national  importance  by  negotiating  the 
cession  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  he  stayed  at 
Suva  administering  the  new  government  till 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  (now  Lord 
Stanmore),  the  first  governor. 

On  19  March  1879  Robinson  left  New- 
South  Wales,  and  on  27  March  assumed  the 
governorship  of  New  Zealand,  to  which  he 
had  been  previously  gazetted.  Here  he 
found  Sir  George  Grey's  government  in 
power,  and  a  period  of  commercial  depres- 
sion weighing  on  the  colony  fsee  Grey,  Sir 
George,  Suppl.];  some  small  troubles  with 
the  natives  were  also  pending.  Gisborne 
describes  Robinson's  regime  in  this  colony 
as  that  of  a  man  prudent  in  counsel  and 
energetic  in  action,  who  was  still  busy 
gathering  materials  for  his  own  judgment 
when  his  administration  was  cut  short  by 
his  transfer,  in  August  1880,  to  be  governor 
of  the  Cape  Colony  and  high  commissioner 
of  South  Africa.  The  dual  office  demands 
peculiar  ability ;  for  the  holder  has  his  mini- 
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elers  to  consider  in  tbc  colony  itself,  while 
hia  position  of  high  commissioner  throws 
upon  him  the  personal  responsibility  for 
action  outside  the  Capo  Colony. 

m  went  to  the  Cape  it  DM  of  the 
most  critical  periods  of  its  history.  On  18 Dec. 

■  lalcontent  Boers  in  the  Transvaal 

I  their  independence.  He  arrived 
I  iwb  on  -'.'Jan.  1881.  in  February 
he  mi  called  upon  to  negotiate  terma  of 
peace  in  circumstances  which  were  a.  source 
of  deep  indignation  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  When  peace 
laded  he  had  to  face  an  extremely 
difficult  filiation.  British  andBoewwere 
ittt  of  sympathy.  The  antagonism 
was  not  only  between  the  British  colonies 
and  the  free  republics,  but  between  British 
and  Dutch  throughout  South  Africa  wher- 
nime  into  contact.  The  native 
races  also  were  restless  and  discontented. 
his  personal  influence  could  affect 
neb  a  situation,  be  handled  the  problem 
with  rare  tact  and  sagacity.  He  warded 
off  in  great,  measure  the  bitter  hostility 
which  the  British  in  Africa  at  that  time 
nourished  towards  the  home  government; 
he  showed  an  active  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  British  influence  ;  and 
throughout  he  fostered  the  idea  that  a  cor- 
dial union  between  British  and  Butch  was 
the  real  foundation  of  peace  and  progress  in 
South  Africa. 

I  r  KM  not  very  long  after  the  convention 
of  1681  that  further  difficulties  with  the 
Boers  became  inevitable  owing  to  their 
action  in  the  native  territories  immediately 
beyond  their  borders.  In  October  1881  the 
Becbunna  chief  Moutsioa  felt  apprehensive 
and  begged  British  protection,  which  was 

■  dad.  Native  disputes  gave  excuse 
for  Boer  interference.  The  Transvaal  govern- 
ment professed  to  be  unable  lo  restrain  its 
subjects  from  overrunning  the  Recbuana 
country.    ISy  the  end  of  1882  Robinson  was 

bat  things  could  not  drift  on  inde- 
■■■!..  EENitiE,  Austral  Africa,  i.  157). 
Bat   general    negotiations   with   the  South 
African    Republic   caused  delay,  and    the 
Transvaal  deputation  to  England  in  Novem- 
brought    Kobmson   alao  to   this 
country    to   assist   in  settling  the   revised 
convention  of  188-1.    On  returning  to  the 
lurch  1884  he  made  great  efforts  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  with  the  govern- 
ment, of  the  Soath  African  Republic  as  to 
i  'liability  for  checking  Boer  raiders, 
rember  obtained  the  despatch  of 
■s  Warren's  expedition,  with  a  view 
«  settlement.     The  result  was  the 
u  of  Beohuanaland  to  the  British 


p  on  30  Sept.  1885.  This  settle- 
to  some  extent  marred  by  a  dispute 
with  Sir  Charles  Warren,  as  special  commis- 
respecting  the  general  control  of  the 
imwissioner,  Sir  Charles  Warren,  on 
urn  home,  urged  the  separation  of  the 
functions  of  high  commissioner  from  those  of 
governor  of  the  Cape;  suggestions  were  made 
as  to  the  divergence  of  inherent  between  the 
colony  and  the  home  government,  and  a  con- 
troversy began  which  lasted  for  three  years. 
The  matter  was  strenuously  taken  up  by 
Mr.  John  Mackenzie,  who  had  been  a  com- 
nissioner  in  BechueJialand.  But  there  were 
trong  arguments  on  the  other  side.  Robin- 
jon  was  supported  by  the  Cape  parliament, 
and  eventual! v  the  existing  arrangement  was 
maintained  (Part.  PmerC.  5488  of  1*88  ; 
Williams,  BritUh  Lion  in  Bechuaiwland, 
sect.  ix.  p.  47). 

In  October  188C  Robinson  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  imperial  government  to  proceed 
to  Mauritius  lo  investigate  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  Sir  John  l'ope- 
Hennessy  [q.  v,  j,  t  he  governor  of  that  colouy ; 
he  decided  against  the  governor,  whom  he 
suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  functions. 
He  left  Mauritius  on  18  Dec.  and  returned 
to  Cape  Town  on  1  Jan.  1887. 

Although  the  ordinary  term  of  a  governor's 
administration  had  now  run  out,  the  value 
of  Robinson's  work  was  such  that  his  term  of 
nd  minis!  rat  ion  was  extended.  lie  was  now 
called  upon  to  take  a  fresh  step  towards 
const.] idiiting  the  British  power  in  South 
Africa.  It  became  known  during  1887  that 
the  Boers  were  contemplating  an  extension 
to  the  north,  and  early  in  1888,  by  the 
energy  and  insistence  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
a  treaty  was  made  with  Lobengula  which 
secured  for  Great  Britain  the  key  of  the  great 
area  to  the  northward.  Robinson  has  been 
accused  of  being  lukewarm  in  this  matter; 
he  certainly  moved  more  slowly  than  Mr. 
Rhodes,  but  he  cannot  be  denied  credit  for 
hia  share  in  the  policy.  This  treaty  was  fol- 
lowed on  30  Oct.  1888  by  the  Rudd  con- 
Ceasion  ;  but  before  the  Chartered  Company 
had  its  birth  Robinson  had  ceased  to  be  high 
commissioner.  On  1  May  1889  he  left  the 
Cape,  having  been  largely  instrumental  in 
establishing  peace,  in  promoting  good  feel- 
ing, in  improving  internal  communication, 
in  opening  up  new  territories  to  BritUh 
enterprise,  in  securing  to  the  Cape  Colony  a 
surer  trade  and  improving  revenue,  and  in 
fostering  a  sense  of  common  interest  with 
the  Dutch  republics,  as  shown  by  the  customs 
union  with  the  Orange  Free  State,  which  waa 
consummated  in  1*89.  His  farewell  speech 
created  some  stir  in  official  circles  because 
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be  declared  that  there  was  '  no  permanent 
place  in  South  Africa  for  direct  imperial 
rule/  but  probably  too  much  importance  was 
at  the  time  attached  to  the  dictum. 

On  his  return  to  England  Robinson  looked 
upon  his  work  for  the  empire  as  practically 
at  an  end,  and  settled  down  in  London, 
devoting  himself  to  the  duties  of  various 
companies  which  claimed  his  services  as  a 
director.  He  was  in  particular  a  director 
of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  In 
1891  he  was  created  a  baronet.  For  six 
years  he  enjoyed  this  comparative  rest,  and 
then  in  the  spring  of  1895  came  a  call 
which  he  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
refusing.  He  was  asked  by  Lord  Rosebery's 
government  to  return  to  South  Africa  in  his 
old  position.  The  time  was  an  anxious  one. 
The  Transvaal  Boers  had  recently  had  con- 
siderable diplomatic  successes  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  British  government ;  and  they 
were  inclined  to  be  very  high-handed.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  deep  feeling  of 
resentment  among  the  British  who  had  made 
their  home  in  Johannesburg,  and  were  there 
subjected  to  vexatious  and  oppressive  re- 
strictions. 

Robinson  had  no  wish  to  return  to  South 
Africa,  but  the  summons  was  a  great  compli- 
ment, and  the  call  of  duty  was  one  which  he 
felt  bound  to  obey.  At  considerable  personal 
sacriiice  he  took  up  the  appointment  on  30  May 
1895.  The  choice  of  the  government  was 
fiercely  assailed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(Hansard,  1895,  xxxii.  420),  among  others 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  within  a  few 
weeks,  by  the  turn  of  fortune's  wheel,  be- 
came himself  the  colonial  secretary  to  whom 
Robinson  was  responsible. 

Negotiations  for  substantial  concessions 
from  the  executive  of  the  South  African 
republic  were  still  in  progress  when,  on 
29  Dec.  1895,  Dr.  Jameson  made  his  raid  on 
the  frontier  of  the  republic,  and  Robinson 
was  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  worst  situa- 
tions that  the  history  of  the  empire  lias 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 


seen. 


Robinson  had  no  sort  of  part  in  this  ill- 
advised  attempt.  He  had  been  kept  in 
ignorance  of  tne  project  because  those  who 
conceived  it  knew  his  character.  Directly 
he  heard  of  the  attempt  he  endeavoured  to 
stop  it  by  telegraph,  but  was  too  late. 

On  2  Jan.  1896  Robinson  proceeded  to  Pre- 
toria to  negotiate  for  the  release  of  the  raiders. 
In  this  he  succeeded,  returning  to  Cape  Town 
on  14  Jan.;  but  he  could  not  expect  to  do 
much  more.  The  troubles  which  were  at  the 
root  of  the  raid  were  left  to  breed  the  war  of 
1899;  but  for  this  Robinson  cannot  fairly  be 
oonsible.    His  personal  influence  at 


any  rate  glossed  over  the  apparent  friction 
between  Dutch  and  British,  and  when  in 
May  1896  he  came  on  leave  to  England,  he 
left  comparative  calm  and  good  feeling  behind 
him.  Probably  he  was  the  only  man  who 
had  sufficient  prestige  to  cope  with  such  a 
crisis  and  save  a  war.  On  11  Aug.  1896  he 
was  made  a  baron  in  the  peerage  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  style  of  Baron  Rosmead  of 
Rosmead  in  Ireland,  and  of  Tafelberg  in 
South  Africa.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
returned  to  the  Cape,  where  he  proceeded 
with  the  work  of  conciliating  all  parties 
among  the  Dutch  and  British.  But  the 
failure  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  ask  to 
be  relieved  of  his  government.  On  21  April 
1897  he  left  the  Cape  for  England.  He 
never  really  recovered  his  health,  and  died 
at  42  Prince's  Gardens,  London,  on  28  Oct. 
1897.  He  was  buried  at  Brompton  ceme- 
tery on  1  Nov. 
Robinson  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 

S-eatest  of  the  colonial  governors  whom 
ritain  has  sent  out  during  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  his  name  will  always  be  par- 
ticularly connected  with  the  most  vigorous 
period  of  the  growth  of  South  African  empire. 
He  was  prudent,  cautious,  and  businesslike ; 
genial,  kindly,  and  free  from  pomposity; 
above  the  middle  height,  of  a  dignified 
presence.  An  excellent  appreciation  of  him 
is  that  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  Australian 
statesman  {Fifty  Years,  <$*c,  i.  296).  He 
was  knighted  in  1859,  became  K.C.M.G.  in 
1869,  G.C.M.G.  in  1875,  and  a  privy  coun- 
cillor in  1882. 

Lord  Rosmead,  besides  being  a  good  man 
of  business  and  a  good  speaker,  was  a  sports- 
man, and  a  great  lover  or  horses  and  of  horse- 
racing  (Lang,  History  of  New  South  Wales, 
i.  422).  The  best  portrait  (by  Folingsby) 
of  Lord  Rosmead  hangs  in  the  hall  of  Go- 
vernment House,  Sydney.  Others  are  in 
the  possession  of  his  son,  Lord  Rosmead,  at 
Ascot,  and  of  his  daughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Durant,  who  also  possesses  a  bust  by 
Simonetti. 

Robinson  married,  on  24  April  1846,  Nea 
Arthur  Ada  Rose  1)' Amour,  sixth  daughter 
of  Arthur  Annesley  Rath,  viscount  Valentia, 
and  left  a  son,  Hercules  Arthur  Temple,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  three  daughters,  all 
married. 

[Menn  ell's  Diet,  of  Australasian  Biogr. ;  Times, 
29  Oct.  1897,  2  Nov.  1897;  Col.  Office  List, 
1897 ;  Colonial  Blue  Book  Reports,  &c. ;  Official 
Hist,  of  New  South  Wales  ;  Parkes's  Fifty 
Years  in  the  making  of  Australian  History,  i. 
296,  334,  ii.  106;  Rusden's  Hist,  of  Australia, 
iii.  601  sq. ;  Gisborne's  Rulers  and  Statesmen  of 
New  Zealand ;  Cape  Argus,  29  Oct.  1897 ;  Cape 


Times  {wmIeIjt  «L).  a  Ror.  1S'.)7,  Wilmot'a 
Hist,  of  onr'own  Titan  in  Smith  Africa,  ii. 
196  *q.;  Mackemic',,  Austral  Afrits 
»ira  ;  WorsfoM'-  Boottl  Aft  ua,  pwin;  Fronde's 
Oceana,  j>.  OM;  Lift  and  Times  of  Sir  J.  C. 
■ 
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BOBINSON.SiuWIT.I.lAMi'l.i'.'.VLl: 
■ 

:,  was   Hi.:    liflli    mo   or 

Admiral    !!■■  fa.  v,]     He 

';  i-.K.ni:il  ae-rviw  in  IBM  u  pri- 
x»te  secretary  to  his  elder  brother  (Sir) 
Qeorge  Robert  Robinson,  after- 
wards lir^t  Baron  Rosraend  [q.  v.  Suppl.], 
who  was  then  lieutenant-governor  of  St. 
Kitls.  In  iKo'.l,  when  his  brother  became 
til-,  he  accompanied 
him  thither  in  th-'  same  capacity,     fie  was 

5  of  Montserrar.  in    1862,  and  from 

annnrv  to   October  I860  he  administered 
D  iminics,,     Prom  S3  May 
i7li  he  was  governor  of  the  Falk- 
land Inlands,  and  from  5  July  1870  (o  No- 
vember  1878   gavtumot   of   Prince  Edward 
Island.    During  his  administration  the  ques- 
lUtictl  union  with  the  Dominion  of 
,  .-  debuted,  and  his  patience  and 
■■--i-ted   to  hring  about 
the  union  in  July  1878,     On  14  Nov.  1874  ho 
was  appointed  governor  of  Western  Austra- 
Mcnmed    the   administration  on 
11   Ian.    1876,   relinquishing  it   oa  B  Sept. 
1877,  after  his  appointment  as  governor  of 
the  Strait?  Settlements.     In   1878  he  pro- 
ceeded  to   Bangkok  on   a  special   visit   to 
invest  the  king  of  Siam  with  the  G.CM.G., 
on   which   occasion   he  was  invested  with 
if  the  order  of  the  Crown 
which    In'   received  permission  to 
wear.     On  1U  April  1880  he  iignin  assumed 
■it*    goremor   of    Western   Aus- 
tralia.    During  his  second  governorship  of 
■ 
-i.OOO/.,  and  leaving  a   balance  of 
S2,000i  in  the  treasury.    He  remained  until 

■     ■ 
of  South  Australia.     In  1889  he  left.  Ade- 
laide to  assume  the  acting  governorship  of 
Victoria, dm  n  leaveofSir 

Henry    Brougham    Loch   (afterward*  Rnrori 
v.    Suppl.         ill-    ■'■'■ 

Ui  rch  to  18  Oct.  1889, 
and  was  marked  with  great  success.  After 
a  swood  brii  from   16  to 

be   proceeded   to   England.     IDs 
administi.it  ;.',.  in  Victoria. 

that,  at  tile  conclusion  of  Sir  Henry  Loch's 
governorship,  tbe  premier  and  the  leader  of 
opposition  melt  i  j  lint  request 


the  gram 
of  Siam, 


to  the  colonial  oKice  that  Robinson  might 
be  nominated  hi-  siicce.-sor  when  they  lea.ru I 
that  Lord  Ilopeloun  had  been  appointed. 
He  was  nominated  for  the  third  time  gtynt- 
nor  of  Western  Australia,  that  he  might  by 
his  administrative  experience  and  previous. 
knowledge  of  the  colony  facilitate  the  in- 
auguration of  responsible  government  in  the 
last  Australian  crown  colony.  While  in 
London  ho  rendered  considerable  assistance 
both  to  the  colonial  office  and  tot!.. 
Australia  delegation  in  aiding  the  passage 
of  the  constitution  bill  through  parliament. 
He  left  England  for  IVrlh  in  September  1880. 
He  retired  from  active  sen-ice  in  1895. 
Robinson  was  created  O.M.G,  in  1873, 
!  ICC.M.O.  in  1877,  and  G.CM.G.  on  24  May 
!  1887.  He  was  a  musical  composer  of  some 
,  note,  and  wrote  among  other  cutiip.  ..-items  ■ 
number  of  well-known  songs,  including  '  I 
lore  thee  so,' '  Imperfect  us,  and  'Thou  art 
my  Soul.'  Among  his  part  songs  were 
I  'Autumn  Woods '<  1 8sf> ), '  Fori: 

'From  o'er  the  Sen  '  (1**11),  and  'The  Rose 
'  in  October'  (1888),  He  died  at  his  resi- 
j  dence,  5  Cromwell  Houses.  South  Kensing- 
ton, on  2  May  1897,  On  7  April  1862  he 
married  Olivia  Edith  Denn,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Stewart  Towosend,  bishop  of  Meath. 
By  her  he  had  three  sons  mid  two  daughters. 
[Bwlte'a  Peerage,  s.v.  '  Rosiuem! ' ;  Muiiti.'Il's 
Diet,  of  Australian  Biugr.  1802;  Parker's  Sir 
William  C.  F.  Robinson,  reprinted  from  tl.e 
Centennial  Magaiine,  July  IBM ;  National 
Observer,  7  Nov.  1891  :  Colonial  Official  Lists; 
Times.  3  May  18H7 ;  Rodders  Hist,  of  Booth 
Australia,  1893,  ii.  96-123.]  B.  I.  C. 

RODWELL.  JOHN  MEDOWS  (1808- 
1800),  orientalist,  eldest  sou  of  John  Medows 
Rodwell    and    Murianna    Kedinglon,    was 
born  at  Barbara   Hall,  Suffolk,  on  II   April 
1808.     Educated    at    Bury    St.    Edmunds 
mule!'    T  "r.     Mulkin.    he    wns     admit  red    on 
10  Nov.  1828  to  Gonville  and  Cains  I  iollege, 
Cambridge,    where   he   held   a   scholarship 
(1827 -30),  and  was  likewise  stroke  of  the 
first  college  boat ;  as  an   undergraduate  he 
was   also    a    contemporary   and    friend   of 
Darwin,  and   used  to   accompany   him    on 
hotnuising  e\peditions.     lie  graduated  I!, A. 
1830,  M.A.  Itia.l,  and  was.  ordained  deacon  »t 
Norwich  on  fi  June  18S1,  rind  prie) 
on  1 7  June  IttiS.      After  curacies  .-•■ 
where  his  uncle,  William  Kirbv  (1759-1850) 
r<j.  v.],  was  vicar,  and  at  Wood*  r 
ho  became    rector  of  St.   Peter's, 
Hill,  London  (1830-18),  and  lecturer  nt.  Si. 
Andrew's,  Holborn.     In  IMS  Bishop  lilom- 
d eld  gave  him   the  valnuMe  r.  . ■'■  ■ 
Ethetborgas,  Biafaopagi 

till    his    death;    but    after   some  ttiirtv-fiVe- 
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years  of  active  work  he  retired,  with  the 
bishop's  sanction,  under  a  medical  certificate, 
from  residential  duty.  Some  of  the  curates- 
in-charge  after  this  time  introduced  a  cere- 
monial ritual  into  the  church  which  evoked 
the  opposition  of  protestant  agitators. 

Rodwell  appears  to  have  commenced 
oriental  studies  when  quite  a  young  man, 
by  reading  Hebrew  with  his  uncle,  the  Rev. 
K.  Kedington.  In  acquiring  the  elements 
of  Arabic  he  was  assisted  by  Catafago. 

His  greatest  literary  achievement  was  his 
English  version  of  the  Koran,  which  ap- 
peared in  1861  (2nd  edit.  1876),  and  is  con- 
sidered by  many  scholars  as  the  best  existing 
translation,  combining  accuracy  with  a  faith- 
ful representation  of  the  literary  garb  of  the 
original.  His  other  works  are  translations 
of  'Job'  (1864;  2nd  edit.  1868)  and 
1  Isaiah'  (1881 ;  2nd  edit.  1886).  He  also 
issued  translations  of  collected  liturgies 
from  Ethiopic  manuscripts  (1864),  and  from 
the  Coptic  (1866),  ana  briefly  catalogued 
Lord  Crawford's  Coptic  and  Ethiopic  manu- 
scripts at  Haigh  Hall.  The  value  of  his  work 
was  recognised  by  his  election  to  an  honorary 
fellowship  of  his  college  on  7  Oct.  1886. 
Rodwell's  extraordinary  retentiveness  of 
mental  vigour  maybe  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  he  commenced  the  study  of  several  fresh 
languages  when  past  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  even  in  his  91st  year  (Juno  1898)  printed 
a  short  pamphlet  or  open  letter  on  the  de- 
rivation and  doctrinal  significance  of  the  word 
1  mass/  and  somewhat  later  corresponded 
with  the  present  writer  as  to  books  for 
the  acquirement  of  Sanskrit. 

He  died  at  his  house  at  St.  Leonards-on- 
Sea  on  6  June  1900,  and  is  buried  in  Ore 
cemetery,  Hastings. 

Rodwell  was  twice  married :  (1)  in  1834  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
barker,  Rodwell's  predecessor  at  St.  Ethel- 
burga'8,  by  whom  he  had  several  children, 
two  sons  surviving,  one  being  the  Rev.W.  M. 
Rodwell ;  (2)  about  1860,  to  Louisa  Rohrs. 

[Personal  knowledge  and  private  informa- 
tion ;  Rodwell'a  Works ;  J.  Venn's  Biographical 
History  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, ii.  198.]  C.  B. 

ROSMEAD,  Baron.  [See  Robinson, 
Sir  Hercules  George  Robert,  1824- 
1897.] 

ROTHSCHILD,  FERDINAND  JAMES 
de  (1839-1898),  known  as  Baron  Ferdinand 
Rothschild,  virtuoso,  born  at  Paris  in  1839, 
was  second  son  of  Baron  Anselm  de  Roth- 
schild of  Frankfort  and  Vienna,  by  his  first 
cousin  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  Nathan 
Meyer  Rothschild  [q.  t.]    Both  father  and 


mother  were  grandchildren  of  Meyer  Am- 
schel  Rothschild,  the  founder  of  the  great 
financial  house.  He  was  educated  in  Vienna, 
but  settling  in  England  in  1860,  became  a 
British  subject  and  completely  identified  him- 
self with  the  country.     Buying  an  estate  of 
about  eight  hundred  acres  at  Waddesdon  in 
Buckinghamshire,  he  erected  thereon  the 
mansion  of  Waddesdon  Manor,  after  the  style 
of  the  Chateau  de  Chambord.  ,In  1885  he 
entered  parliament  for  the  Aylesbury  division 
and  retained  the  seat  as  long  as  he  lived.  But 
he  devoted  himself  more  particularly  to  social 
life  and  to  his  duties  as  a  country  gentle- 
man, building  up  a  model  estate,  breeding 
stock,   and    entertaining  numerous  distin- 
guished guests — among   the  latter  Queen 
Victoria  (14  May  1890),  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
the  German   Emperor   Frederick,  and  on 
several  occasions  King  Edward  VII  when 
prince  of  Wales.    He  was  extremely  inte- 
rested in  painting,  especially  that  of  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  work  of  Gainsborough 
and  Reynolds,  and  he  formed  a  fine  collec- 
tion at  Waddesdon.    In  a  family  of  collec- 
tors he  was  pre-eminent  for  his  anility.  The 
attention  which  he  paid  to  the  art  of  the 
Renaissance,  especially  bindings,  enamels, 
furniture,  and  goldsmith's  work,  was  repaid 
by  a  splendid  collection  of  rare  objects  of  the 
highest  quality.    His  collection  of  French 
books,  many  in  superb  bindings,  was  cata- 
logued partially  in  1897  (London,  4to,  pri- 
vate issue,  with  sixteen  plates).    His  own 
favourite   reading  was  among  the  French 
memoir  writers,  and  he  published  some  of 
his  gleanings  in  a  volume  entitled  '  Personal 
Characteristics  from  French  History '  (Lon- 
don, 1896,  seventeen  portraits,  no  index). 
Of  more  interest  is  '  Three  Weeks  in  South 
Africa'   (printed    for    private    circulation,. 
1895),  a  brightly  written  diary  of  a  trip  on 
board  the  Dunottar  Castle,  December  1894- 
February  1895.     In  July  1897  he  achieved 
a  considerable  triumph  as  a  collector  by  the 
successful  purchase  of  a  Terbunr,  a  Gerard 
Douw,  and  Cuyp's  '  View  on  the  Maas,'  from 
the  Six  Museum  at  Amsterdam — a  collec- 
tion hitherto  intact  (Times,  26  July  1897). 
He  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum  on   7   Feb.    1896,  and  until  his 
death  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  institution.     He  died  suddenly  of 
syncope  at  Waddesdon  on  18  Dec.  1898,  and 
by  his  will  left  a  superb  collection  of  jewels, 
nlate,  and  other  works  of  art  to  the  British 
Museum,  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
be  kept  in  a  room  apart  from  the  other  col- 
lections, to  be  known  as  the  'Waddesdon 
Bequest  Room/    This  room  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  9  April  1900  (Catalogue  qf 


'  i        1  Ic  pil-(i  I >ci[U i.-jlt.tteiJ 

to  the  muMim  library  fifteen  manuscripts, 

mostly  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turiea,  richly  illuminated  mid  on  vellum 
{A.1AH.  MS&  868I0-M).  By  far  the  Bneet 
of  these  is  a  Latin  breviary  {Addit.  MS, 
35311),  a  beautiful  example  of  earl;  fif- 
teenth-century French  work. 

On  7  June  1885  Rothschild  married  his 
cousin  Evelina,  daughter  of  Bumn  Lionel 
Nathan  Rothschild  q.T.j  Upon  her  death, 
without  uwie,on  '  Dec.  1866|  he  erected  and 
endowed  as  a  memorial  to  her  the  Evelina 
Hospital  for  Children  in  the  South  wark 
Bridge  Road. 

[Times,  19  Dee.  189S;  Illustrated  Loadon 
{Tews,  24  Dae.  !898  (with  portrait);  C it.  .,f 
Wnddesdnn  Bequest  (with  portrait),  1899; 
Burke's  Peerage,  b.v.  ■  Rothjchilrl ' :  WeUbrd's 
County  Families;  Ann.  Keg.  1B98;  Brit.  Mm, 
CaL]  T.  B. 

BUNDLE,  ELIZABETH  (1828-1898), 
author.     [See  Chasi-es.  Mrs.  KuKiEEru.] 

^  RUSKIN.  JOHN"  (1819-1900).  author, 
mat,  and  social  reformer,  was  the  oiilv 
lild  of  John  James  Raskin  (6.  1786),  who 
as  the  aon  of  a  calico  merchant  in  Edin- 
urgh,  and  Margaret  Cox  (/».  1 781 ),  hia  wife, 
the  (laughter  of  a  skipper  in  the  herring 
fishery.  They  were  first  cousins,  and  raar- 
1818.  They  lived  nt  54  nu.iter 
Street,  Brunswick  Square,  London,  in 
which  house  (marked  with  a  tablet  by  the 
Boefltji  of  Art*,  1900)  John  Raskin  wu 
born  on  8  Feb.  1819.     The  character  of  hia 


lion.     As  a  boy  he  was  educated   by   hia 
mother,  and  when  he  went  into  residence  at 

':■   went  also,  taking  lodgings  in  the 
High   Street,  where   her   husband    always 
found    her     from     Saturday    to    Monday. 
Except  during  a  portion  of  his  short  married 
life,  Kuekin  lived  constantly  with  his  pn- 
rnrely  travelled  abroad  except  in 
■  puny,  and   whenever   they   were 
daily    letters    were   exchanged. 
His  father -lied' in  1884;  bismotherin  1871. 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Shir- 
toy,  Kent.     )'h.'  inscriptions  on  the  monu- 
ment i  designed  by  Raskin)  slate  that  John 
James.  Buskin  '  wu  an  entirety  honest  mer- 
I  bin  memory  is,  to  all  who  keep  it, 
helpful,     Hia  sou.  whom  he  loved 

tl  sod  taught  to  speak  truth, 

In  i  her's  body  I 

have   lui'i   my  mother's,     Nor   was  dearer 

ltd  earth,  nor  purer  life 

i,.'       A    further   monu- 

WBl  the  restoration  of  a 

tol.  m 


Ruskin 

springof  water  between  Croydon  and  Epsom, 
and  the  endowment  of  a  well.  A  tablet 
here  erected  bears  the  inscription  '  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  Giver  of  Life,  M  the  brooks  and 
fruits  that  feed  it,  of  the  peace  that,  ends 
it,  may  this  well  be  kept  sacred  for  the  ser- 
vice of  men,  flocks,  anil  flowers,  and  be  by 
kindness  called  Margaret's  Well.' 

"      ly  mother  tra""' ' 


-,.'' 


I    have    seen 
l!u>kin,  '  from  si 

itheut  once  leaning  buck  in  the 
She  maintained  this  unbeudm); 
amiuue  in  the  education  of  her  son.  An 
evnnrreliciil  |i»iriiiin  of  the  strictest  sect,  she 
held  strong  notions  on  the  sinfulness 
of  toys,  and  in  after  years  it  is  said  that 
the  picture?  in  her  husband's  house  were 
turned  with  their  faces  to  the  wall  on  Sun- 
day, With  no  playfellow.",  and  no  toys 
beyond  a  single  box  of  bricks,  the  child's 
file  ii  I  ties  were  concentrated  from  his  earliest 
years  on  the  observation  of  nature  and  inani- 
mate things.  He  used  to  spend  hours,  he 
says,  in  contemplating  the  colours  of  the 
nursery  carpet.  When  he  was  four  the 
Raskins  removed  from  Bioomsburv  to 
Il.ru-  Hill  f.Xo.  I'-i.  The  garden  now'took 
the  place  of  the  carpet..  After  morning 
lessons  lie  was  his  own  master.  I  Im  unit  her 
would  often  he  gardening  beside  him,  but 
he  had  hia  own  little  affairs  to  see  to,  'the 
ants'  nest  to  watch  or  a  sociable  bird  or  two 
to  make  friends  with.'  The  gifts  of  expres- 
sion which  were  to  enable  him  to  show  to 
others  the  loveliness  he  discerned  owed 
their  first  cultivation  to  his  mother's  daily 
readings  in  the  Bible— 'the  one  essential 
part,'  he  says,  '  of  all  my  education,'  They 
read alternate  verses,  she  'watching  every 
intonation,  allowing  not  so  much  as  a  sylla- 
ble to  be  missed  or  misplaced.'  She  began 
with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  went 
straight  through  to  the  last  verse  of  the 
Apoealvpse,  and  began  again  at  Genesis  the 
next  day.  Ruskin  had  also  to  learn  the 
whole  of  '  the  fine  old  Scottish  para- 
phrases.' To  this  daily  discipline,  con- 
tinued until  lie  went  up  to  Oxford,  he  attri- 
buted the  cultivation  of  bis  ear  and  his  sense 
Of  style. 

By  his  father  the  boy  was  initiated  in 
secular  literature  (especially  Scott's  novels 
and  Pope's'  Homer')  and  in  art.  John  James 
Hit  skin  had  settled  in  London  in  1807,  and 
two  years  tBter  entered  into  partnership  as 
a  wiue-merchant  under  the  title  of  Ruskin, 
Telford,  &  Ilomecij— 'Domecq  contributing 
the  sherry,  Telford  the  capital,  and  ltu.skiu 
the  brains.'  He  combined  with  much 
shrewdness  in  business  a  genuine  love  of 
literature    rind    n    strong   Vein   of  n 
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sentiment.  His  taste  was  as  exact  in  art  as 
in  sherries,  and  he  '  never  allowed  me  to 
look  for  an  instant '  (says  his  son)  '  at  a  bad 
picture/  lie  had  been  a  pupil  in  the  land- 
scape class  of  Alexander  Nasmyth  [q.  v.J 
at  Edinburgh,  was  fond  of  sketching,  ana 
delighted  in  reading  poetry  aloud,  in  buy- 
ing drawings  of  architecture  and  landscape, 
and  in  entertaining  artists  at  dinner.  In 
later  years  Turner,  George  Richmond,  and 
Samuel  Prout  formed  the  constant  dinner- 
party invited  by  the  father  to  celebrate  his 
son's  birthday.  The  atmosphere  in  which 
young  Ruskin  lived  and  moved  was  thus  at 
once  puritanical  and  artistic. 

An  important  part  of  his  education  was 
a  summer  tour  with  his  parents.  His  father 
was  in  the  habit  of  travelling  once  a  year 
for  orders,  and  on  these  journevs  he  com- 
bined pleasure  with  business,  fie  travelled 
to  sell  his  wines,  but  also  to  see  pictures ; 
and  in  anv  country  seat  where  there  was  a 
Reynolds,  or  a  Velasquez,  or  a  Vandyck,  or 
a  Rembrandt,  '  he  would  pay  the  surliest 
housekeeper  into  patience  until  we  had  exa- 
mined it  to  our  hearts'  content.'  Also  he 
travelled  leisurely — in  a  private  carriage 
hired  or  lent  for  the  expedition — and  he 
made  a  point  of  including  in  each  summer's 
journey  a  visit  to  some  region  of  romantic 
scenerv,  such  as  Scotland  (in  1824,  1826, 
1827);  the  English  lakes  (1824, 182H,  1*30); 
and  Wales  (1831).  From  the  earliest  days 
the  young  Ruskin  had  accompanied  his 
parents  on  their  journeys,  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  box  in  the  *  dickey  '  of  a  post- 
chaise.  By  the  time  he  was  ten  he 
had  thus  seen  all  the  high  roads  and 
most  of  the  cross-roads  of  England  and 
"Wales,  and  the  greater  part  of  lowland  Scot- 
land. Half  a  century  later  Ruskin  occa- 
sionally revived,  for  the  pleasure  of  himself 
and  his  friends — and  the  amusement  of  the 
districts  through  which  they  passed  -the 
practice  of  posting  tours,  and  had  a  posting 
carriage  of  the  old  fashion  built  for  him. 
'  In  all  mountain  ground  and  scenery,'  he 
says,  '  I  had  a  pleasure  as  early  as  1  can 
remember,  and  continuing  till  I  was  eighteen 
or  twenty,  infinitely  greater  than  anv  which 
has  been  since  possible  to  me  in  anything ; 
comparable  for  intensity  only  to  the  joy  of 
a  lover  in  being  near  a  noble  and  kind  mis- 
tress, but  no  more  explicable  or  definable 
than  that  feeling  of  love  itself.'  He  was 
encouraged  bv  his  parents  to  write  diaries 
and  versify  liis  impressions.  At  home  a 
little  table  was  always  kept  apart  for  his 
work,  and  there  the  child  would  sit  drawing 
or  writing  while  his  mother  knitted  and  his 
father  read  aloud.     His  parents  paid  him  a 


shilling  a  page  for  his  literary  labours,  and 
bound  up  his  juvenilia,  which  are  still  pre- 
served at  Brantwood.  He  spent  his  pocket- 
money  in  minerals/which  were  his  earliest  and 
constant  hobby.  At  the  age  of  four  he  had 
begun  to  read  and  write;  at  seven  he  was 
hard  at  work  in  printing  volumes  of  stories; 
at  eight  he  began  to  write  verses.  His 
father  burst  into  tears  of  joy  when  the  son's 
first  article  appeared  in  print.  His  mother 
had  designed  him  for  the  church,  hoping  he 
would  become  *  a  glorified  Dean  Muman ; ' 
and  both  his  parents  were  4  exquisitely 
miserable  at  the  first  praises  of  a  clear- 
dawning  Tennyson.'  His  early  poems, 
which  were  to  him  the  Latin  exercises  of 
other  schoolboys,  deal  with  *  dropping 
waters,'  '  airy  fortresses/  '  taper-pointed 
leaves,'  and  '  glittering  diamonds  from  the 
skies.'  Some  verses  written  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  have  a  note  of  genuine  feeling: 

There  is  a  thrill  of  strange  delight 
That  passes  quivering  o'er  me, 

When  blue  hills  rise  upon  the  sight 
Like  summer  clouds  before  me. 

In  this  year  (1833)  the  summer  tour  took  a 
wider  scope.  His  father  had  brought  home 
among  his  treasures  from  the  city  a  copy  of 
Prout  8 '  Sketches  in  Flanders  and  Germany.9 
'  As  my  mother  watched  my  father's  plea- 
sure and  mine,'  says  Ruskin, '  in  looking  at 
the  wonderful  places,  she  said, "  Why  should 
we  not  go  and  see  them  in  reality  ?  "  My 
father  hesitated  a  little,  then  with  glittering 
eyes  said,  "  Why  not  ?  " '  And  so  they 
went  to  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland,  and 
two  years  later  to  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
These  were  the  first  of  a  series  of  posting 
tours  through  all  the  more  romantic  regions 
of  P^urope — Spain,  Greece,  and  Norway  ex- 
cepted— which  father,  mother,  and  son  took 
together  for  nearly  thirty  years.  They 
travelled  always  in  their  own  carriage  with 
a  courier.  They  went  by  easy  stages,  stop- 
ping at  their  son's  will  to  examine  minerals 
here,  to  study  pictures  there,  and  to  sketch 
and  wander  everywhere.  Those  were  '  the 
olden  days  of  travelling,  now  to  return  no 
more,'  as  Ruskin  lamented  in  the  *  Stones  of 
Venice,'  '  in  which  distance  could  not  be 
vanquished  without  toil,  but  in  which  that 
toil  was  rewarded  partly  by  the  power  of 
deliberate  survey  of  the  countries  through 
which  the  journey  lay,  and  partly  by  the 
happiness  of  the  evening  hours  when,  from 
the  top  of  the  last  hill  he  had  surmounted, 
the  traveller  beheld  the  quiet  village  where 
he  was  to  rest,  scattered  among  the  meadows 
beside  its  valley  stream,  or,  from  the  long- 
hoped-for  turn  in  tne  dusty  perspective  of 


i  for   (lie  first   time  the  of  two  years  to  a  day  school  at  Camber  well, 
i,d  city,  faint  in  the  rays  kept  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale  (1707-1870) 
•  hours  of  peaceful   and  [i).  v  ,     IK-  ichool  D0UTM  WM  interrupted 
thoughtful   pleasure'   were   important   ele-  by  an   attack  of  pleurisy.      He  aflerwiiril* 
inents   in    Ruskin's   education.      The   first  attended   lecture*   three   times   a   week   at 
sight  of  the  snowy  Alps  (in   1888)  opened.  Kins1!   Collage.     His   first  drawing  master 
he  says,  a  newlife  to  him, '  to  cease  no  more  (1881)  was  Sir,   Ruueiniim :   later,  he   liad 
i  the  gates  of  the  bills  whence  one  lessons   from    Copter    Fielding   and   J.   D. 
n.  t  possible  to  imagine,  Harding.     Bat  the  iWisive  influence  in  this 
in  any  time  of  the   world,   a  more  blessed  sort  was  the  acquisition  in  1839,  as  a  birth- 
entrance  into  life,  for  a  child  of  such  tern-  day  present  from  Mr,  Telford,  of  a  copy  of 
perament  as  mine.  .  .  .     For  me  the  Alps  Rogers's  'Italy'  with    Turner's    vignettes, 
and    their  people   were   alike  beautiful   m  ,  He  set,  to  work  at  once  to  copy  them,  and 
>v  and  their  humanity  ;  andlwanted  from  that   day  forth   Turner  obtained   his 
neither  for  them  nor  myself  sight  of  any  whole  allegiance. 

thrones  in  heaven  but  the  rocks,  or  of  any  j      In  ()ctol>er   188fl  liiiskm  matriculated  at 

spirits   in  bsftYen   Imt-  the  clouds.     1  went  '  Oxford,  and  in  the  followingterm  went  into 

down  that  evening  from  the  garden  terrace  residence    as   a   'gentleman-commoner'   at 

of  SchnlThausen  with   my  destiny  fixed   in  Christ.  Church.     At  Oxford  as  elsewhere  bis 

[I  i  lint  was  to  he  sacred  and  useful.'  studies   were    diffusive.      He   kept    up   hia 

Wilhthesludy  of net  lire — associated  through  drawing  and  took  great  delight,  in  scientific 

romantic  literature  with  memories  of  human  wurk  with  Rucklund  (then  a  canon  of  Christ 

valour  and  passion— that   of  art  went  hand  Church).       His    Latin,   he   says,   was   the 

in  hand.     His  inspection  of  the  chief  picto-  '  worst  in  the  university,  and  to  the  end  of 

rial  treasures  of  Great  Britain  was  now  dis-  his  career  he  '  never  could  get  into  his  head 

ciplined  hy  close  study  in  the  great  galleries  I  where  the  Felasgi  lived  or  the  Heraclidaa 

of  Europe.     Those  of  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  returned  from.'     A  private  tutor,  Osborne 

St,  IVtiTsl.urg  must   be  excepted;  nor  did  Gordon,  was  employed   to  patch   up   such 

Ruskin  ever  visit  Holland— a  neglect  which  holes,  and  in  recognition  of  Gordon's     " 


m»V  perhaps  partly  explain  his  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  Dutch  schools.  For  his 
early  study  of  them  he  was  largely  depen- 
dent 00  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  which  was 
close  to  his  home  and  from  which  he  drew 
eo  many  references  in  '  Modern  Painters,' 

The  more  formal  part  of  Ruskin's  educa- 
tion was  less  fortunate.  He  once  suggested 
for  his  epitaph  the  curse  of  Reuben :  '  Un- 
stable an  water,  thou  shslt  not  excel,'  and 
said.  '  It.  is  strange  that  I  hardly  ever  ret 
i  ated  without  some  grave  mist  nke, 
however  true  in  my  main  discoveries.' 
nothing  in  Ids  early  education  to 
drill  him  into  exact  scholarship  or  encourage 
Concentration.  Up  to  the  age  of  ten  bis 
mother  taught  him.  A  classical  tutor  was 
then  culled  in.  He  was  Dr.  Andrews, 
father  of  Coventry  Patmore's  first  wife. 
After  her  marriage  Ruskin  became  a  friend 
of  the  poet,  and  wrote  enthusiastically  in 
praise  of  'The  Angel  in  the  House."  An- 
drewi  was  impressed  by  the  hoy's  precocity, 
wanted  to  take  him  on  to  Hebrew  he- 
wae  well  grounded  inGreek.  Another 
Sir.  liowlxiihara,  taught  him  French 
mathematics.  Ruskin  had  a  fair  corj- 
itional  knowledge  of  French,  and  was 
reader  of  French  literature, 
mathi'inaiics  he  was  fond,  and  this  was 
linmcli  nf  Ins  aexly  itudtes  which  gave  him 
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Ruskin's  father  gave  o.OOO'.  for  the 
augmentation  of  Cliri-t  Church  livings.  In 
'pure  scholarship'  Ruskin  never  attained 
any  proficiency.  His  love  of  Greek  litera- 
ture lasted  throughout  his  life.  To  Plato 
especially  he  was  strongly  attached,  for  '  the 
sense  of  the  presence  of  the  Deity  in  all 
things,  great  or  small,  which  always  runs 
in  a  solemn  undercurrent  beneath  his  ex- 
quisite playfulness  and  irony '  (jfiBtMM  "f 
Venice,  ii.  ch.  8.  The  influence  of  Plato 
upon  Ruskin  lias  been  traced  in  a  pamphlet 
by  William  Smart,  1883).  In  the  Oxford 
of  Ruskin's  day  little  heed  was  paid  to 
Greek  art  or  archceology,  and  be  '  never 
loved  the  arts  of  Greece  as  others  have ' 
(lecture*  on  Art,  %  111),  though  in  after 
years  he  devoted  some  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. His  'Aratra  l'entelici'  (1872)  gives 
his  views  on  Greek  sculpture.  It  abounds 
in  clever  ajwftw,  but  his  thesis  that  Greek 
artists  did  not.  aim  at  ideal  beauty  cannot 
be  accepted.  His  analysis  of  the  myths  of 
Athena  as  the  lif>. -giving  and  spirit. inspiring 
'Queen  of  the  Air*  (18(39)  often  shows  real 
insight,  hut  is  fanciful.  The  first  section  of 
the  book  is  headed  '  Athena  Chalinitis,'  but 
Ruskin  '  never  laid  to  heart  the  aignifletaca 
of  the  Greek  quality  of  restraint  which  this 
epithet  ascribes  to  the  goddess'  (Norton). 
Among  his  Oxford  friends  and  conterapo- 
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tarita.'  lis  fax— il  a  close  and  lifelong 
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B*qm*U  U  wboa  b*  wax  drawn  faotb  by 
cwmo  artistic  lasts*  and  W  Aclands 
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TV«fi>   no   athlote,  Kuakin 
into  •  tae  best  art.'     PoarT   I 

h™,  nlW-tb  Oxford  I 
wot   onteoenrd.     He   (poke 


H  intellectual'  edo- 
.  rom  moral  discipline 
■  detrimental  to  the  interest*  if  the  lower 
order  of  a  nation.'  In  t  be  'Life  and  Letters 
of  F.  W.  Robertson '  there  U  a  reference  to 


speech1  by  Raskin  in  defeoc-  of  the  Mage 
vkich  greatly  pirated  the  home. 

Raskin  devoted  much  of  hi*  time  at  Ox- 
ford to  writing  tent.  He  competed  for  the 
Newdigate  prue  in  1837,  with  a  poem  on 
'The  ffipwes'  (woo  bj  A.  P.  Staoler),  and 
in  1838  on -The  Exile  of  St.  Helena' (won 
br  J.  H.  DnrO.  Ruskin'a  unsuccessful  essays 
are  included  in  his'  Poem*'  (1891).  In  1839 
he  won  the  prixe  with  a  poem  on  'Salaette 
and  Elephauta'  (recited  in  the  theatre  at 
Oxford  on  13  June  and  published  in  tbat 
Tear ;  new  ed.  1878).  The  composition  has 
some  good  line*,  as,  e.g. : 
Though  distant  shone  with  many  an  axurs  gem 
The  glacier  glorv  of  hia  diadem  ; 

but  on  the  whole  it  must  be  pronounced 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  most  poems  of 
its  class.  Verses  bv  him  bad  already  ap- 
peared in  '  Friendship's  Offering,'  and  he 
contributed  for  some  years  to  that  and  other 
miscellanies  of  the  period.  Some  of  his 
album  verses  were  pretty  and  have  found 
their  nay  into  collections.  He  continued 
as  an  occasional  amusement  throughout  his 
life  to  write  songs  and  rhyming  letters,  but 
by  the  time  he  was  twenty-six  he  abandoned 
'  versification  as  a  serious  pursuit,  having 
come  to  the  extremely  wholesome  conclusion 
that  in  poetry  he  could  express  nothing 
rightly  that  he  had  to  say.' 


bv  ilUbemlth.    wUd  SaWkw  a 

Ua-    bad  "foil*      _ 
•nangblaam  .if  baa  antbers  P 

Vlele  of  ba*  | 

binod.  be  t-JU . 

Mr.  TrndWUc*  w.tb    tbw  o 

t.e-  of   Mr.   ' 

laugh™!     wk.        _ 

offering*  with  wk 

kuauelf   to    bear.      Ia    loaxVi 


warrant,  bat  it 


from  Oxfurd  and  for  near]  v 
dragrged  about  in  search  at  I 
Switzerland  and  flair  and 
(where  he  derived   great   *-- 

Jepbtons  treatment*.      Jl 

travels  are  given  in  Raskin* 
Dale'  (18931.  In  a  few  rears 
grew  his  tendency  to  consuntpti. 

food  of  walking  and  of  climbing 

Alps;  and  in  after  jeara  of  rowing,  as  ah* 
of  manual  exercise.  He  retained  far  art 
old  age  evidences  of  unabated  rigoxr  * 
hairstill  thick  xnd  brown  ;  and  could  tttm 
be  seen  rowing  hia  boat  (of  his  own  dsap) 
across  the  lake  in  half  a  gale  of  wind.  Bat 
he  was  never  a  very  strong 
taxed  to  the  uttermost  br 
strain  such  strength  as  n<  _ 
April  ls42,  having  recovered  bis 
Huskin  went  up  to  Oxford,  and  was  given  in 
honorary  double-fourth.  He  graduated  B.A- 
in  1842  and  SLA.  in  1813.  He  was  deeply 
sensitive  of  '  the  ineffable  charm  *  of  Oxford 
and  loved  the  university  dearly.  But  it 
was  among  the  hills  and  clouds,  the  treat 
and  the  mouses,  that  be  really  graduated. 

It  was.  however,  as  '  an  Oxford  graduate' 
that  be  first  emerged  into  fame.  He  bid 
already  in  his  teens  appeared  in  prim.  Hi* 
first  published  words.  'Enquiries  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Colour  of  the  Rhine,'  and  •Con- 
siderations on  the  Strata  of  Mont  Blanc,' 
were  printed,  when  he  was  fifteen,  in  Lou- 
don's '  Magazine  nl'  Natural  Historv '  (18M, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  438  and  644),  to  which  he  con- 
tributed some  other  geological  studies  two 
years  later  (io.  ["Uti,  vol.  ix.  p.  533).  An  ar- 
ticle by  him  also  appeared  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  'Transaction*  of  the  Meteorological 
Society'  (1839).  More  important  Was  a 
series  of  articles  in  Loudon's  '  Architectural 
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M»aa*uie'(1837-«).  AfterntourinSwiUer-  I 
land  and  Italy  in  1886  Raskin  had  retained 
wiih  his  parent!  in  183?  to  one  of  the  haunts 
nf  his  boyhood,  the  Lake  country.  The 
contrast  between  the  cottage*  of  \\  estunire- 
land  and  of  Italy  struck  him  aa  typical  of 
that  between  the  countries  themselves,  and 
during  the  autumn  following  he  wrote  on 
■  The  Poetry  nf  Architecture  ;  or,  the  Archi- 
tecture nl  the  Nut  ions  of  Europe  considered 
in  its  Association  with  National  Scenery 
nnd  N nt i' in :il  <  'im  meter.'  These  papers, 
written  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  lay  down  a 
line  of  study  which  Ruskin  afterwards  por- 
med  in  'Htm  Lumps'  and  'Stones  of 
^  i-iiici-.'  They  show  bow  securely  he  bad 
now  found  his  literary  medium.  They  con- 
tain, ns  be  said  fifty  yean  Inter, '  sentences 
nearly  as  well  mil '  together  as  eny  I  have 
done  since.'  The  nam  it  }'luu\r — Kate 
Kii.pted  for  these  and  some  other 
!,-  to  i In-  siime  magazine  was  ex- 
pressive of  the  temper  in  which  be  was  pre- 
*enlly  to  discourse  in  '  Modern  Painters.' 
Accuse  me  nol    of  arrogance,  If  having 

ih  Nature,'  &c,  was  the  motto  of 
later  work. 
As  early  as  in  1B86  (when  he  was  ■even- 
ID  i  Rtukln  bad  produced  the  germ  which 
bit  principal  book.     To  the  Aca- 
deatj'l  exhibition  ol  that  year  Turner  had 

|iictiirCM  thunicteristicof  bis  later 
manner — 'Juliet  und  her  Nurse,'  'Rome 
from  Mount  Aventine,'  and  'Mercury  and 
Argus.'  They  were  fiercely  attacked  in 
'Blackwood,'  and  young  Kuskin,  roused 
thereby  'to  height,  of  black  anger,  in  which 

nained  pretty  nearly  ever  since,' 
wrote  nn  answer.  Kuskin's  father  sent  tin.' 
article  to  Turner.  The  old  man  thanked  his 
youthful  champion  for  bis  '  zeal,  trouble, 
md  kindness,' *bat  sent  the  manuscript,  not 
to  '  Blackwood,'  which  he  did  not  consider 
worth  powder  and  shot, hut  to  the  purchaser 
of  'JuEet,'  Mr.  Muurn  of  Novar.  A  copy 
of  the  article  wos  found  among  Kuskin's 
papers  after  bis  death.  The  work  laid  aside 
when   Ruskin  went  up  to  Oxford  was  re- 

■n   he  had   taken  his  degree.     In 

1840  be  bad  bean  introduced  to  Turner.     In 

1*41  helmdp..i.llii:-(ii.i  u>it  t.i Venice.     In 

WSJ  greatly  impressed  by  Turner's 

.  !  us.      To   mi    incident   in  Muy  of 

thsi  rear  Ruskin  attributes  bis  'call.'     M)ne 

day,"  he  says.  •  on  the  road  to  Norwood  I 

l)ii   of  ivy  round   n   thorn    stem, 

■i  .-■;!  even  to  tnj  critical  Judgment 

.   .uipONfd  ; "   1  proceeded  to  make  a 

trul-ehade    pencil  study  of   it  in   my 

paper   pocket-book,  carefully  as   if   it 

*  -I'ulptiin.'.  [iking  it  more 


I  drew.  When  it.  was  done  I 
saw  that  I  had  virtually  lost  all  my  time 
since  I  was  twelve  years  old,  because  no  one 
had  ever  told  me  to  draw  what  was  really 
there!'  Later  in  (lie  year  be  travelled  in 
France  and  Switzerland,  and  on  his  return 
he  set  to  work  on  the  first  volume  of  '  Mo- 
dern Painters.'  The  title  was  Bli- 
the publisher*  (Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  ,t  Co.) 
in  lieu  of  '  Turner  mill  the  Ancients.'  The 
ROOpe  nf  tli'  book  is  indicated  by  t lie  author's 
.-iili-diU'  (afterwards  suppressed);  *  Their 
superiority  in  the  Art  of  Landscape  Paint- 
ing to  all  the  Ancient  Masters  proved  by 
Examples  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and 
the  Intellectual,  from  the  Works  of  Modem 
Artists,  especially  from  those  of  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  Esq.,  It. A.'  The  volume  was  pub- 
lished io  April  1*43  anonymously  by  'A 
Graduate  of  Oxford. '  Kuskin's  (other  naNd 
that  the  treatise  would  lose  in  authority  if 
its  author's  youth  were  disclosed  :  he  was 
then  twenty-four.  The  success  of  the  liOidi 
was  immediate.  A  second  edition  was  called 
for  in  the  folio  wing  Tear.  In  nil  ■■•■■.  -n  ■  h- 
ti'ni-  i if  ih»  first  volume  in  separate  form 
wen  published;  thnt  of  1851  was  the.  first 
to  bear  the  author's  name,  The  tobnu, 
originating  iu  a  defence  of  Turner's  later 
manner,  had  grown  into  a  treatise  on  the 
principles  of  art,  declaring  that  art.  means 
something  more  than  pleasing  arrangement 
of  1 1  in--  and  colours ;  that  it  can,  and  there- 
fore ought  to,  convey  ideas  as  being  a  kind 
of  language ;  that,  the  best  painter  is  he 
who  conveys  the  most  and  highest  ideas  of 
truth,  of  beauty,  and  of  imagination;  and 
then,  by  way  of  example,  that  Turner's  work 
wos  full  of  interesting  t  rut  he,  while  the 
Dutch  and  French-Italian  landscapists  were 
very  limited  in  their  view  of  the  varied  facts 
of  nature.  The  latter  part  of  his  theme  led 
the  author  to  make  a  close  study  of  moun- 
tains, clouds,  and  sea,  and  to  enrich  his  pagun 
with  passages  of  glorious  description.  The 
closeness  of  hie  reasoning,  the  wealth  of 
illustrative  reference,  the  tone  of  authority, 
the  audacious  criticism  of  established  repu- 
tations,and  the  beauty  of  the  ward-paiming 
made  a  great  and  lasting  impression.  U  ;  nl-  - 
worth  pronounced  the  author  a  brilliant 
writer,  nud  placed  '  Modem  Painters'  in  his 
lending  library  at.  Itydal  Mount  (Ksiriit,  ii. 
334).  Tennyson  saw  it  lying  on  I 
table,  and  longed  very  much  to  read  it  at 
his  leisure  {Lift,  i.  -J23).  Ruskin  had  been 
taken  to  see  Rogers  some  years  before.  He 
appeared  occasionally  at  the  put's  break- 
fasts, and  corresponded  with  him  from 
Venice.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  wrote  to  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Vera  begging   him.   to  ve«A  ■  *, 


on/ir./u   view*,  ana   une    mo*r.  ^.^-ar. .   ani  wa.*  op»ri>rii  to  xne.  Taar  i  naa 

powerful  UnjrjA7*r.  and  would  work  a  com-  the  ar:  of  man  in  its  full  zr 

plete    revolution    in    thr   w  .r:  I   o:    tastr"  r.r^t  tim-; :  and  that  there  wa« 

( I'fst.  ii.  cli.  ix.  i     lie-trer  to  Iiu.«k!n  than  and  precious  sri:*  in  mvself  «j 
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h*vik  which  *>ema  to  me  to  be  far  more  ■-.£  frukis's  life.  ■  Bet  for  that  porter* 
deeply  founded  in  :••  cri'.iwm  of  arr  than  cpenlzr  I  *b:ald."  he  **id.  ■  h*Te  written 
any  other  that  I  ha**  ir.rr  with  .  .  .  writes.  :--  -  ^nine*  of  Chamo-oni "  Lasted  of  the 
wi-h  jrrear.  p*-,w*-r  and  rIoq.i~r.ce' ■  Co LLiy-7-  ■-■*"•: tea  of  Venice."  an-I  I  should  have 
W'jon.  p.  ki#.  "For  a  cr.'ic  "o  be  +j  much  o:  bro^h:  out  Laro  full  distinctness  and  me 
a  poet,"  wrote  Mr-.  Jirowninz. "  is  a  zrear.  whai  faculty  I  had  of  draw.ng  the  human 
th.n/.*  .Sydney  Smith  ^aid  it  wi*  -a  work  face  and  form  with  true  expression  of  their 
of  transcendent  -alent,  pre*»-nr.ed  the  most  hl*h-r  beauty.  ...  I  felt  ttat  a  new  world 
orvir.al  view*,  and   the   mo*r.  eii-san-   and    wi?  opened  to  me.  that  I  Lad  seen  that  day 

majesty  for  the 
wa*  also  a  strange 
precious  gift  in  myself  enabling  me  to 
the  praiie*  of  r he  /rea*  w-irid  wa*  t'.r  d-Iiiht  recognise  :"-"  With  this  conviction  Ruskin 
of  hU  parent-.  On  New  Y-ar* -  day  hi*  returned  home  in  the  autumn  of  l??4o  to 
fa'h-r  bought,  for  him  Turner"*  picture  of  Denmark  Hill,  whither  his  parents  had 
'The -Slaver,"  •  w-li  knowing  how  to  ph»ase  rem-.v^I  in  1S43  to  a  large  house  with 
me.  The  pleasure*  '.f  a  new  Tum-r  to  me  spacious  ground*,  and  proceeded  to  write 
nobody  ever  will  und*-r«rarid.'  our  a  second  volume  of  ■  Modern   Painters.' 

The  you ng  author  wa- nor  lured  by  praise    The  enlargement  of  its  scope  was  at  once 
into  hurried  production:  nor  was  the  nuccees    obvious.      Insread    of    a    defence    of    the 
of  the  fir-t  volume  of  'Modern   1'ainter* '  a     moderns,  we  heard  now  the  praise  of  the 
deoi-iv-  point   in  hi-  car»*»-r.     He  was  still    ancients.     Whereas  the  closing  paragraphs 
giving  much  of  his  b*--t  effort  ro  drawing,    of  Ku-kin's  tirst  volume  are  an  exhortation 
with    steadily  incrt-a^in?    -kill,  and  to  the    to  truth  in  landscape,  those  of  the  second 
geological    and    mineral* ijficai    studies,    in    are  a  hymn  of  praise  to  *  the  angel-choirs  of 
which  to  the  end  he  keenly  delighted.     He    Angelico,  with   the  flames  on  their  white 
Ret  to  work  to  continue  his  studies  in  art,     foreheads   waving  brighter   as   they  move, 
but  it  was  still  an  open  fluent  ion  which  was    and  the  sparkles  streaming  from  their  purple 
to  be  the  main  work  of  lux  life.     In  1*44  he    wings  like  the  glitter  of  many  suns  upon  a 
went  with  his  parent*  to  Switzerland,  and    sounding  sea."     The  second  volume,  pub- 
studied  mountains  at  Chamouni  and Zermatt.     li-hed    in    April   1*46.  confirmed  and  esta- 
At   the    Sirnplon    they    met    .Fumes   ]>avid     Mi-hed  liuskin's  fame,  for  though  published 
Forbes"q.  v.  twho*e  vinous  theory  of  glaciers     anonymously   the  authorship   was   bv  this 
Jtiiflkiu    afterward-*    defended    with     great     time  an  oj>eii  secret.     This  treatise,  tnouch 
warmth.     On  his  way  home  he  sjifiit  some     marred  by  a  narrowness  of  temper  and  by 
time  in  Pari8-,  studying  old  ina-fer-  at  the    some   other  faults,  mercilessly  exposed  by 
Louvre.     Next  year  he  w»-nt  abroad  without     the  author  himself  in  his  notes  to  a  revised 
his   parents,  but    attended    by  u  valet  and     edition  in  1**2,  occupies  a  central  place  in 
Oouttet  the  guide.     At    Macugnaga,  where     liuskin's  system.    It  sets  forth  the  spiritual 
he  spent,   some   weeks,  he  devoted  himself    ns  opposed  to  the  sensual  theory  of  art.     It 
to  clone  study  of  Shakes|waref  •  which   led     expresses  what  he  elsewhere  calls  *  the  first 
me    into   fruitful    thought,  out  of  the  till     and    foundational    law    respecting    human 
then  passive  sen>ation  of  merely  artistic  or  ,  contemplation   of   the    natural   phenomena 
naturalist,   life.'      Other  writers    to   whom  ■  under  wIiom*  influence  we  exist,  that  they 
Ruskin    professed    him-elf  nuiinly  indebted     can  only  be  seen  with  their  properly  belong- 
were   Ihuitf*,  (lenrge  Herbert,  Wordsworth,  ■  injf  joy,  and  interpreted  up  to  the  measure 
and  (.'iirlyle.     From  Murugnagii  he  went  to  '  of  proper   human   intelligence,  when   they 
Pisa,   Lucca,  and  \'enice,  and  to  this  tour    are  accepted  as  the  work  and  the  gift  of  a 
In;  attributes  u  turning  point   in  his  life  and     Living  Spirit   greater  than  our  own/     The 
work.     At    Lucca    he  was  profoundly  im-  ,  author's  acute  analysis  of  the  functions  of 
prehsed  by  the  recumbent  statue  of  I laria  di     imagination    in   art,   and    his   descriptions, 
Oaret  to  (described  in  Mot/em  Painter*,  vol.ii.  ' !  often   not    accurate   in   detail,  but    always 
sec.  i.  chap,  vii.,  and  in  The.  Three  Uuhvr*  o/\  original  and  suggestive,  of  pictures  by  the 
I*rrrft)>h(ie{iti*7n).      Heside    this     tomb    he  i  Florentine  masters  and  Tintoret,  added  to 
*  partly  felt,  partly  vowed,  that  his  life  must,  j  the  attraction  of  the  volume.     In  style  it 
no  longer  Im»  spent  only  in  the  study  of  rocks  |  bears    evident    traces    of    an    imitation  of 
and   clouds.'      At    Venice   (whither  J.    D.     Hooker,  whom   Huskin  had  been  urged  by 


Harding  accompanied  him)  they  went  one 
day  to  see  tin1  then  unknown  und  uncared- 
for  Tintoret*  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Kocco. 
It  was  n  revelation,  and  decided  the  current 


Osborne  Gordon  to  study. 

The  completion  of  '  Modern  Painters  * 
was  interrupted  for  ten  years  bv  various 
studies  and  by  domestic  circumstances.    In 


1847  Ruskin  was  invited  by  Lockhart  to 
nriaw  Lord  Lisdsay'i  '  Bietor] 
Art '  for  the  '  Quarterly '  (June  1847]  Be 
did  eo.be  guys,  for  the  lake  Of  Lockbart's 
daughter,  f>r  vbOM  band  he  was  a  suitor, 
-  doomed  to  ■  tecond  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  followed  like  his  Br*  by  ■ 
breakdown    in    nil    Iiealtb.      His    parent  a 

S  resent  ly  urgwd  lum  to  propose  to  the 
r  old  friends  of  theirs.     Eupkemia 

I  !halmara  Gray  wan  the  eldest 
df  Mr.  George  Gray,  a  lawyer,  of 
BowetswelLPerth.  She  used  to  visit  the 
BwkiM  nt  Heme  Hill ;  Bnd  it  was  for  her, 
in  answer  to  u  challenge,  that  he  wrote  in 
1841,  at  a  couple  of  sitting.",  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  bis  minor  books, '  The  King 

idea   River.'     She  had  grown  up 

■  '  beauty,  and  her  family,  no  leas 

than  Ruskiu's  parents,  were  anxious  for  the 

On  10  April   1848  theyweiemar- 

rth.  Hi' was  about  ten  years  her 
nen i or.  and  much  more  so  in  habits  of  life 
«ud  thought.  The  honeymoon  was  cut 
short  by  the  bridegroom's  ill-health.  After 
a  continental  tout  luter  in  the  year,  they 
MttUd  in  London  at  31  Park  Street.  Kus- 
kin  was  by  this  time  one  of  the  literary 
celebrities  of  the  day,  and  had  many  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  the  literary  and  artistic 
world.  Among  these  were  Mr.  G.F.  Watts, 
the  Brownings,  Miss  Jenn  Ingelow,  Carlyle, 
Froude,  and  Mi*-  MiM'urd,  whose  closing 
;  i.'hl'iii-d  with  maiiy  delicate  and 
MDMOtM  kindndfaon  Ruskiu's  wife  was 
presented  at  court,  and  occasionally  he  took 
her  Co  evening  ansnes.  But  he  could  not 
Hi.'  Ion*,  ho  said,  with  a  dead  brick  wall 
opposite  his  window,  and  London  life  inter- 
fered with  the  literary  works  in  which  he 
was  absorbed.  He  retreated,  therefore,  with 
his  wife  to  a  house  on  Heme  Hill,  and 
afterwards  to  his  parents  at  Denmark  Hill. 
The  winter*  of  1849-50  and  of  1861-2  the 

pent  at  Venice — he  hard  at  work 

on    measuring  and  sketching  and   reading, 

ccesionally  finding  inclination  fur 

Tractions.  "I  broke  through  my 
vow-  of  retirement  the  other  day,'  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Fawkes  of  Far n lev  i  XitMterntb  Cen- 
tury, April  1900)  'to  lake  Erne  to  one  ot 
Kennel  Redetaky'i  ball*  at  Verona.  The 
Anstrions  have  made  such  a  pet  of  her  that 
■he  declares  if  she  ever  leaves  Venice  it 
i go  to  Vienna,'  Tn  the  summer 
of  l«'il  Ruskin  bad  made  the  acquaintance 
'  I  have  dined  and  taken  break- 
fa*  t  with  Ruskin,'  writes  the  pnioter(2  July), 
•  mid  we  are  aiu-h  good  friends  that  ha  wishes 
me  to  accompany  him  to  Switzerland  this 
summer.'      Millais's  great   picture  of   1B58 


was  the  'Order  of  Release'  (now  in  the 
Tate  Gallery) ;  the  figure  of  the  woman 
was  painted  from  Mrs.  Rtudrfft.  In  the) 
summer  the  Runeine  had  taken  a  cui.tnire  at, 
Glenfinlas.  Mil  1ms  and  his  brother  William 
accompanied  them,  and  stayed  for  some 
weeks  at  the  neighbouring  inn.  Sir  Henry 
Acland  was  also  for  a  time  of  the  party. 
The  events  of  this  tour  are  described  in  the 
■Life  of  Millais'  (yd  I  chap,  v.),  where 
several  sketches  of  Mrs.  Rutin  by  the 
artist  are  given.  '  We  have  immense  enjoy- 
Baat,1  be  wrote  to  a  friend, 'painting  out 
on  the  rocks, and  having  our  dinner  brought 
to  us  there,  and  in  the  evening  climbing  up 
the  steep  mountains  for  exercise,  Mrs.  Eraelda 
accompanying  us.'  Millais's  portrait  of 
Ruskin  (No.  3  below)  was  done  at  this 
time.  Ruskin  waa  wriiing  the  'Lectures 
on  Architecture  and  Painting,'  which  he 
delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  November  1853 
and  published  as  a  book  in  the  following 
year.  Millais  drew  the  frontispiece,  and 
Ruskin  took  occasion  to  allude  in  terms  of 
high  praise  to  the  work  of  him  and  other 
pre-Ruphaelites.  Shortlv  afterwards  a 
nullity  suit  was  instituted  by  Mrs.  Ruskin. 
The  case  was  undefended  by  Huskin;  the 
marriage  was  annulled,  and  on  3  July  1855 
Millais  was  married  at  Bowerswell  to 
liupheinia  l.'hnlmers  Gray. 

The  years  of  Raskin's  married  life  ware  a 
period  of  great  literary  activity.  S.inn  after 
the  second  volume  of  '  Modem  Painters' 
had  appeared,  Turner  was  seized  by  illness, 
and  his  works  began  to  show  a  conclusive 
failure  of  power.  Ruskin  felt  free  to  pursue 
the    completion   of   his    task   without   the 

Eressure  under  which  he  had  at  first  placed 
i  nisei  f,  and  proceeded  to  collect  at  large 
and  at  leisure  materials  for  an  elaborate 
examination  of  the  canons  of  art.  This  led 
him  far  afield  into  various  lines  of  work. 
He  spent  the  autumn  of  1818,  after  a  tour 
to  Amiens  and  Normandy,  in  writing 'The 
Sevan  Lamps  of  Architecture,'  Tiiia  was 
an  attempt  to  apply  to  architecture  some  of 
the  principles  lie  hud  sought  to  enforce  in 
the  case  of  painting.  The  Seven  Lamps 
were  sacrifice,  truth,  power*  beauty,  life, 
memory,  and  obedience;  and  the  final  test 
of  the  excellence  of  a  work  of  architecture 
was  to  be  the  spirit  of  which  it  was  an 
expression.  The  book  is  narrow  in  its 
religious  outlook,  and  in  later  years  its 
author  denounced  its  •  wretched  rant,.'  But 
it  contains  soma  of  Raskin's  finest  passages, 
and  it  had  considerable  influence  in  en- 
couraging the  Gothic  revival  o(  the  lime. 
The  interett  taken  br  Rutin  a  few  years 
later    in    the   architecture  of   the  OttfatA 
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Museum  is  recorded  in  the  book  which  he 
and  Acland  published  on  the  subject  in 
1869.  '  Seven  Lamps '  was,  further,  '  the 
first  treatise  in  English  to  teach  the  real 
significance  of  architecture  as  the  most 
trustworthy  record  of  the  life  and  faith  of 
nations.'  It  was  published  on  10  May  1849, 
and  has  been  the  most  widely  circulated 
of  Ruskin's  larger  works.  It  was  the  first 
of  them  to  be  illustrated. 

Another  by-work  of  this  period  was 
Ruskin's  advocacy  of  the  pre-Raphaelites. 
At  the  time  when  he  took  up  their  cause  he 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  their  work  was  independent  of  his  influ- 
ence, though  Mr.  Ilolman  Hunt  had  read  the 
first  two  volumes  of  *  Modern  Painters/  and 
felt  they  were  '  written  expressly  for  him ' 
(  Contemporary  Review,  April  1 886).  In  1 85 1 
the  academy  pictures  of  Millais  and  Hunt 
were  bitterly  attacked  in  the  '  Times/ 
Millais  asked  Coventry  Patmore  [q.  v.  Suppl.] 
to  see  if  Ruskin  would  take  up  their  cause. 
Patmore  did  so,  and  on  13  and  30  May  letters 
from  Ruskin  appeared  in  the  *  Times 'warmly 
defending  the  young  artists.  Ruskin  also 
wrote  to  Millais  offering  to  buy  'The  Return 
of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark/  To  a  new  edition 
of  '  Modern  Painters '  in  this  year  he  added 
a  note  of  strong  praise  of  pre/Raphael  it  ism. 
In  August  he  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled 
4  Pre-Raphaelitism/  in  which  he  again  de- 
fended Millais  and  Mr.  HolmanHunt  against 
the  critics,  and  instituted  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  former  painter  and  Turner,  find- 
ing in  both  alike  the  same  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose. Kuskin's  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
©re-Raphael ites  was  a  turning-point  in  their 
fortunes.  It  encouraged  the  painters  them- 
selves, confirmed  patrons  and  picture-dealers, 
and  caused  many  of  the  critics  to  reconsider 
their  opinions.  Ruskin's  personal  connection 
with  Rossetti,  the  third  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
group,  came  somewhat  later.  In  18o3  he 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  McCracken 
(a  Bel  fast  packing-agent,  and  one  of  Rossetti's 
first  buyers),  highly  extolling  the  artist's 
work,  and  in  April  1854  he  made  Rossetti's 
acquaintance.  He  admired  Rossetti  greatly, 
and  helped  him  liberally,  agreeing  to  buy,  if 
he  happened  to  like  it,  whatever  Rossetti 
produced.  'I  cannot  imagine  any  arrange- 
ment more  convenient  to  my  brother/  says 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti, '  who  was  thereby  made 
comfortable  in  his  professional  position/  A 
year  later  Ruskin  made  equally  generous 
provision  for  Rossetti's  fiancee,  Miss  Siddal ; 
he  settled  150/.  a  year  upon  her,  taking  her 
drawings  up  to  that  value.  She  was  thus 
enabled  to  go  abroad  for  her  health.  Some 
characteristic  letters  from  Ruskin  to  '  Ida, 


as  he  called  her,  are  published  in  Mr.  W.  M. 
Rossetti's  'Ruskin,  Rossetti,  and  Pre- 
Raphaelitism '  (1899).  Ruskin  was  also  an 
admirer  of  Rossetti's  early  poetry,  and  paid 
for  the  publication  of  his  translations  n-om 
'  Early  Italian  Poets/  He  did  not  admire 
the  painter's  habits.  '  If  you  wanted  to 
oblige  me,'  he  wrote, '  you  would  keep  your 
room  in  order  and  go  to  bed  at  night.  *  All 
your  fine  speeches  go  for  nothing  with  me 
till  you  do  that/  In  later  years  their  friend- 
ship cooled.  The  part  of  disciple  was  not 
one  which  Rossetti  could  play,  even  to  a 
master  so  delicate  in  his  patronage  as 
Ruskin. 

Ruskin  followed  up  his  letters  and  pam- 
phlets on  the  pre-Raphaelites  by  a  series  of 
annual  '  Notes  on  the  Royal  Academy ' 
(1855-9).  The  notes  were  very  popular 
with  the  public,  but  less  so  with  the  artists. 
Ruskin  hoped  that  certain  criticisms  passed 
by  him  on  a  friend's  picture  would  4  make 
no  difference  in  their  friendship/  '  Dear 
Ruskin/  replied  the  artist,  '  next  time  I 
meet  you,  I  shall  knock  you  down ;  but  I 
hope  it  will  make  no  difference  in  our  friend- 
ship/    '  D the  fellow ! '  said   another 

young  artist  who  enjoyed  the  critic's  ac- 
quaintance ; '  why  doesn't  he  back  his  friends  P ' 
The  jealousies  thus  provoked  among  his  artist 
friends  caused  Ruskin  to  discontinue  the 
publication,  resuming  it  only  for  one  year, 
in  1875.  *  Punch'  put  the  complaint  at  the 
time  into  the  mouth  of  an  academician : 

I  paints  ami  paints, 
Hears  no  complaints. 

And  sells  before  I'm  dry  ; 
Till  savage  Ruskin 
Sticks  his  tusk  in, 

And  nobody  "will  buy. 

The  lament  was  not  unnatural,  for  at  this 
period  Ruskin  held  the  position  almost  of  an 
art-dictator,  and  his  opinions  were  a  power- 
ful factor  in  the  sale-rooms.  He  somewhere 
explains  that  he  was  compelled — perhaps  as 
a  just  nemesis  for  his  heterodox  political 
economy — to  buy  in  the  dearest  and  sell  in 
the  cheapest  market;  for  that  whenever  he 
sold  a  Turner  the  price  was  run  down  be- 
cause a  drawing  which  he  did  not  care  to  keep 
could  not  be  worth  much,  while  the  price  of 
one  which  he  wanted  to  buy  was  at  once 
run  up.  Ruskin's  counsel  was  sought  after  by 
amateurs,  by  Louisa  Lady  Wat  erford  among 
the  number  (see  Story  of  Two  Noble  Licet* 
In  W.  B.  Scott's  Autobiographical  Notes  are 
some  references  to  Ruskin's  work  at  Walling- 
ton  House,  Northumberland,  for  Sir  Walter 
and  Ladv  T  revel  van,  close  friends  of  both 
men).    Ruskin  s  position  as  an  expert  was 


recoguised  by  various  commissions  and  com- 
mitteee  on  artiste:  subject*.  On  the  subject 
of  tbe  National  Gallery  Buskin  wrote  nt  this 
:  letters  and  pamphlets.  Turner, 
who  hu<l  ,1  warm  regard  lor  L>lh  the  Buskins, 
had  appointed  the  son  one  of  his  executors. 
Foreseeing  the  litigation  that  ensued,  Ituskin 
declined  to  net.  But  when  at  last  the  estate 
came  out  of  chancery,  Buskin  undertook  the 
arrangement  of  the  works  which  passed  to 
n.  mid  in  this  connection  compiled 
several  catalogues.  The  luhour  of  sorting 
the  nineteen  thousand  sketches  was  enor- 
mous. The  arrangement-  of  the  Turner 
drawings  which  still  obtains  at  the  National 
Gall,  rv  is  Kuskin's,  but  he  protested,  fre- 
quentlvand  ineffectually,  against   the  place 

hem. 

These  were  not  the  only  by-works  which 

■  I  the  completion  of  '  Modern 
1'ninters.'  Ituskin  saw  Venice  crumbling 
away  before  his  eyes  and  her  pictures  un- 
cared  for.  He  set  himself,  before  it  was  too 
laU-,  to  trace  the  lines  of  her  fading  beauty, 
■ad  '  to  '.'cord,  as  far  as  I  may,  the  warning 
iihii-li  Reams  to  me  to  be  uttered  by  every 
one  of  the  tot-gaining  with  that  beat,  like 
passing bells.againft  the" St "ni'snr\  anice.'" 
With  regard  to  this  book,  published  1861-3, 
Buskin  often  complained  that  no  one  ever 
i  word  of  his  moral  lessons  deduced 
from  the  history  of  Venice  as  recorded  in  ber 
monuments.  But  there  has  never  been  more 
than  one  opinion  about  the  noble  eloquence 
and  haunting  beauty  of  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, or  about  the  permanent  value  of  his 
work  among  the  earlier  masters  of  Venetian 
painting  and  sculpture  and  the  Bftflierachool 
of  Venetian  architecture.  Kuskin's  eminence 
asawTiter  ou  architectural  subjects  received 
some  official  recognition  in  1874,  when  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  confer  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
upon  htm.  He  was  travelling  in  Italy  at 
the  time,  and  was  indignant  at  various  re- 
■tarations  then  in  progress,  lie  declined 
on  the  ground  that  architects 
were  among  tbe  worst  oflendert  (Buskin 
Union  Jwinial,  March  1900).  'Stones  of 
Venice,'  which  was  fully  illustrated  by  the 
author,    and    supplemented    by   u    -urns    of 

-   it' Venetian  Architecture,' drawn 
larger  Male,  coat  him  an  infinity  of 

[nl  winch  be  bits  left  several  records 
llllHH      '  I   went,   through   so  much 
dry,  mechanical    toil   itt    Venice,1   he 
■  that  I  quite  lost,  before 
-   charm  of  the  place,     Analysis 
.  t.-.IiU-  business.     I  ant  quite  sure 
■  i  lnir'nijjhh 


I 


one  should  when  one  doesn't  know  much 
about  the  matter.'  The  '  Stones  of  Venice  ' 
and  volume  ii,  of  'Modern  Painters'  gave 
tin  impetus  to  many  ort  movement-  ffl  tin- 
liny.  Such  Ware  the  Arundel  Society,  which, 
largely  under  the  direction  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Kiiniiinil  Oldfield,  did  much  to  preserve 
records  of  the  wall  paintings  of  Italy  ;  and 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Buildings,  which  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
aa  its  motto  Buskin's  words,  '  Bo  not  let  us 
talk  of  restoration  ;  the  theory  is  a  lie  from 
beginning  to  end.'  The  enlargement  of  the 
National  Gallery,  by  its  now  rich  collection 
of  early  religion-  paintings  is  also  in  no 
small  measure  owing  to  the  persistence  of 
Buskin's  advocacy  and  the  inHuence  of  his 

From  another  point  of  view  the  gist  of 
1  Stones  of  Venice 'was  the  chapter  (vi.  in 
vol.  ii.l  'On  the  Niitnre  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture: nod  herein  of  the  true  functions  of 
the  workman  in  art,'  This  chapter,  in  which 
Ituskin  takes  as  the  touchstone  of  architec- 
tural.-ty  let  I  heircnttijiiitiljilirv  with  I  he  happy 
life  of  the  workman,  struck  au  answering 
chord  in  William  Morris  [q.v.  Suppl.]  A 
teprint  of  the  chapter  was  one  of  the  earlier 
productions  of  the  Kelmscott  press  (1892). 
•Jn  future  days.'  said  Morris  in  a  preface 
thereto,  '  it  wifl  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
wry  few  necessary  and  inevitable  utterances 
of  the  century.  Tosome  of  us,  when  we  first 
read  it,  it  seemed  to  point  out  anew  road  on 
which  the  world  should  travel.'  Il  was  in 
this  spirit  that  the  chapter  had  been  reprinted 
in  1851  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall 
(see  his  preface  to  'Two  letters'  from  Bus- 
kin to  F.  D.  Maurice  privately  printed  1H90) 
for  distribution  nt  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  Working  Men's  College  in  Great  Ormond 
Street.  '  Many  of  our  men  afterwards  told 
me/aays  Dr.  Furnivall, '  how  toucht  they  had 
been  by  Buskin's  eloquent  appreciation  of 
their  class.'  Buskin's  acquaintance  with 
Maurice  bad  sprung  from  correspondence  on 
■  pamphlet  on  the  reunion  of  Protestant 
Christians  which  Buskin  had  put  out  in  1861 
under  the  title  '  Notes  ou  the  Construction  of 
Sheepfolds' — a  title  which  drew  down  upon 
the  author  an  indignant  remonstrance  from 
a  Si-i«tish  farmer  who  considered  that  his 
shilling  bad  been  obtained  ou  false  pretences. 
Buskin,  though  not  sympathising  with  Mau- 
rice's theology,  warmly  approved  his  social 
labours,  and  took  charge  from  the  C 
mentof  the  drawing  classes  at  the  college. 
He  impressed  1).  G.  Itossetti  also  into  this  ser- 
vice, and  himself  attended  reirniariy  until 
M;iv  1868,  after  which  time  be  gave  only 
d  lectures  or  informal  talks.     Itasr- 
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kin  was  the  first  to  provide  casts  from 
natural  leaves  and  fruit  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  conventional  ornament.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Mr.  George  Allen  (engraver, 
and  afterwards  Kuskin's  publisher),  Arthur 
Burgess  (draughtsman  and  woodcutter), 
John  Bunney  (a  skilful  painter  of  architec- 
tural detail),  and  Mr.  William  Ward  (a 
facsimile  copyist  of  Turner).  Arising  out  of 
Ruskin's  work  at  the  college  were  his  books 
on  'The  Elements  of  Drawing/  1856,  and 
'  The  Elements  of  Perspective/  1859. 

Meanwhile  Ruskin  was  engaged  in  many 
other  subsidiary  studies  for  the  completion 
of  'Modern  Painters.'    In  his  continental 
tour  of  1854  he  was  sketching  in  Switzer- 
land.    In  1855  he  made  studies  of  shipping 
at  Deal,  one  outcome  of  which  was  his  let- 
terpress to  Turner's  '  Harbours  of  England/ 
1856,  with  its  famous  description  of  a  boat. 
In  1856  he  was  again  in  Switzerland,  mak- 
ing studies  at  Chamouni  and  Fribourg  for 
'Modern  Painters.'     In  1858  he  went  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  spent  some  time 
in  studying  Paul  Veronese  at  Turin.     '  One 
day  in  the  gallery/  says  Mr.  Augustus  Hare, 
who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  same  time, 
'  I  asked  Ruskin  to  give  me  some  advice. 
He  said,  "  Watch  me."    He  then  looked  at 
the  flounce  in  the  dress  of  a  maid  of  honour 
of  the  queen  of  Sheba  for  five  minutes,  and 
then  painted  one   thread;    he   looked    for 
another  five  minutes,  and  then  he  painted 
another  thread.     At  the  rate  at  which  he 
was  working  he   might  hope  to  paint  the 
whole  dress  in  ten  years ;  but  it  was  a  lesson 
as  to  examining  well  what  one  drew  before 
drawing   it.'      Ruskin's  diaries  and  letters 
show  that  he  took  the  same  minute  labour 
in  recording  natural  facts  and  impressions  of 
places  and  pictures.      Some  illustration  of 
his  geological  studies  in  Switzerland  is  given 
in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh/  1858.    Nearly  all  seriousreading 
was  done,  he  says,  abroad ;  the  heaviest  box 
in  the  boot  being  always  full  of  dictionaries. 
The   subsequent    task   of   composition   was 
done  at  home  i  as  quietly  and  methodically 
as  a  piece  of  tapestry.     1  knew  exactly  what 
I  had  got  to  say,  put  the  words  firmly  in 
their  places  like  so  many  stitches,  hemmed 
the    edges   of   chapters   round   with   what 
seemed  to  me  the  graceful  flourishes,  touched 
them  finally  with  my  cunn ingest  points  of 
colour,   and    read   the  work  to   papa    and 
mamma  at  breakfast  next  morning,  as  a  girl 
shows  her  sampler.'   Ruskin  revised  carefully 
all  he  wrote;  a   study  of  his  manuscripts 
shows  that   alterations  were  introduced  for 
accuracy  rather  than  for  display.     The  third 
volume  of  *  Modern  Painters'  was  written 


at  Denmark  Hill  in  1855  and  published  in 
the  following  January ;  the  fourth  followed 
in  April,  the  fifth  not  till  June  1860.  The 
multifariousness  of  the  work  which  delayed 
the  completion  of  the  book  has  been  shown 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  was  amus- 
ingly set  forth  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  of 
October  1855 :  '  I  have  written  since  May 
I  good  six  hundred  pages.  Also  I  have  pre- 
pared about  thirty  drawings  for  engravers 
this  year,  retouched  the  engravings  (gene- 
rally the  worst  part  of  the  business),  and 
etched  some  on  steel  myself.  In  the  course 
of  the  six  hundred  pages  I  have  had  to  make 
various  remarks  on  German  metaphysics,  on 
poetry,  political  economy,  cookerv,  music, 
geology,  dress,  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
navigation,  all  of  which  subjects  I  have  had 
to  read  up  accordingly,  and  this  takes  time. 
.  .  .  During  my  above-mentioned  studies  of 
horticulture  I  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
Linnean,  Jussieuan,  and  everybody-elseian 
arrangement  of  plants,  and  have  accordingly 
arranged  a  system  of  my  own. .  .  My  studies 
of  political  economy  have  induced  me  to 
think  also  that  nobody  knows  anything 
about  that ;  and  I  am  at  present  engaged  in 
an  investigation,  on  independent  principles, 
of  the  nature  of  money,  rent,  ana  taxes,  in 
an  abstract  form,  which  sometimes  keeps  me 
awake  all  night.  .  .  I  have  also  several 
pupils,  far  and  near,  in  the  art  of  illumina- 
tion ;  an  American  young  lady  to  direct  in 
the  study  of  landscape  painting,  and  a  York- 
shire young  lady  to  direct  in  the  purchase 
of  Turners,  and  various  little  by-things 
besides.  But  I  am  coming  to  see  you' 
(printed  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Norton  in  preface  to 
Brantwood  edition  of  Aratra  Pentelici). 

The  last  three  volumes  of '  Modern  Paint- 
ers/ though  they  complete  with  some 
method  the  plan  of  the  work  originally 
laid  down  by  dealing  further  with  ideas  of 
beauty  and  discussing  ideas  of  relation,  con- 
tain Ruskin's  thoughts  on  innumerable  sub- 
jects. The  sub-title  which  the  author  gave 
to  the  third  volume,  'Of  Many  Things/ de- 
scribes the  whole  book.  It  is  'a  mass  of 
stirring  thoughts  and  melodious  speech 
about  a  thousand  things  divine  and  human, 
beautiful  and  good.'  The  descriptive  passages 
in  the  later  volumes  give  back  to  the  reader's 
eyes  the  hills  and  clouds  and  fields  *  as  from 
a  fresh  consecration '  (address  presented  to 
Ruskin  at  Christmas  1885).  '  I  feel  now/ 
wrote  Charlotte  Bronte, '  as  if  I  had  been 
walking  blindfold ;  the  book  seems  to  give  me 
eyes.'  No  prose  book  ever  opened  so  many 
people's  eyes  to  what  nature  is,  to  her  beauty, 
her  colour,  to  the  stateliness  and  delicacy  of 
mountains  and  trees,  to  the  gracious  aspect 


mountainous  cumuli, 
g,  or  dishevelled  and 
locks  of  tli"  Qnift 
a  aelf-ct 


of  clouds,  pib'd  up  i 
or  Arm  J  and  flout: 
streaming  IQm  the 
<  Modem  Pi 

Iradictions.     It  was  not   a   treatise  written 
bodies  tbe  development 
of  its  author's  ideas  from  his  wranteeittli  to 
bia  forty-first  year.     But '  in  the  main  aim 
■  1"  of  the  book  iln-re  is,' says- Rus- 
■iriation  from  its.  first  syllable  to 
its    last-     It   declares   the   perfeetnesa   and 
.  iuty  of  the   work   of  God;  and 
teats  nil  work  of  man  by  concurrence  with, 
or  subjection  to  that.*     In  iu  immediate 
urpose — the  defence  of  Turner— 'Modern 
'the  most  triumphant  vindica- 
al  tin-  liind  Bverpuhliahea,'    It  haalieen 
•dalao'th''  only  boob   in  th«  language 
which  tnMl  to  any  purpose  of  what  is  called 
esthetics'  (Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in  Sational 
liert'fir.  April  11)001.     In  its  critical  remarks 
upon  painters  its  appreciations  will  (survive, 
but  ninny  of  its  depreciation*  were  exagge- 
rated, and  no  longer  stand.    Apart  from  any- 
more particular tfieaia  the  book  is  a  sustained 
rhapsody   on    the    beauty   and   wonder   of 
dignity  i  if  art,  and  the  solemnity 
and  mystery  of  life.     'I  veuernte  Raskin,' 
said    George   Eliot   after  reading  the  later 
volumes  of 'Modem  Painters,' '  as  one  of  the 
great  teachers  of  the  age.     He  teaches  with 
tie  inspiration  of  a  Hebrew  prophet.'     In 
less    than    in   matter,   'Modern 
shows  many  differences,  and  re- 
the  author's  increasing  mastery  over 

of  language.    It  has  been  most 

iu   descriptive   passages,   and 

ideed  iu  prose  never  been  sur- 

TIh'    .-ill v    objection    that   can  be 

XnH  ilem  is  Matthew  Arnold's 
i  '  tries  lo  make  prose  do  more 
than  it  can  perfectly  do.'  ltuskin  himself 
mi  of  that  opinion.  The  great  poets,  he 
said,  did  in  n  line  what  he  did  less  perfectly 
in  ii  paWSi     Bui  the  book  il  memorable  for 

than  its  word-paintings.  Tenny- 
son was  once  asked  to  name  the  si*  authors 
in  "Linn  the  stateliest  English  prose  waa  to 
he   found.      He   replied,   '  Hooker,   Bacon, 

remy  Taylor,  De  Qui  nee  v,   Rus- 

kin."  But  there  are  many  rmtt-s  in  '  Modern 
Painters.'  Its  author's  style  bad  command 
of  pathos,  fancy,  humour,  irony,  as  well  as 
atatelities*  and  sonorous  diction.  The  posi- 
u  kin  by  tin.-"  word  was 
■  .  a  distinction  conferred  uumi 
honorary  studentship     of 

m  Painters' 
■I  their  first 
■  .  irmi  the 


1  beautiful  plates,  executed  mostly  from  Rus- 
lini'sowii  drawings  by  the  hesl  (ingTavrs  nl" 
the  daj;.     Kuskin  never  cared  t 0 
own  artistic  gifts,  and  no  adequate  exhibi- 

I  tion  of  his  drawings  was  held  iu  his  lifetime. 
In  1878  be  exhibited  a  few  of  hi,  own  bmd- 
scapes  along  with  his  Turners  at  the  Fine 
Art  Society, and  he  was  an  occasional  ex- 
hibitor at  the  t  >ld  Water-colour  Society,  of 
wliidi  li<.  miis  elected  an  honorary  member 
in  1873.  Some  of  his  drawings  are  in  public 
collections — the  St.  Georges  Museum  at 
Sheffield  and  the  Kuskin  Drawing  School  at 
'  i.tlVil.  A  biiui  exhibition  was  held  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society's  rooms  in  February  1901. 
He  was  an  artist  of  real  though  restricted 

1  talent.  He  seldom  attempted,  and  never 
successfully  mastered,  tile  use  of  oil-colours. 
He  was,  us   he   says   himself,   deficient   in 

I  power  of  invention  and  design.  I  A  painted 
windows!  theeasi  end  of  sir  Gilbert  Scott's 

I  church  at  Camherwell  was  designed  partly 

.  by  ltuskin,  and  he  designed  a  window  for 
tbe  Oxford  Museum.)  He  had  no  skill 
in  the  representation  of  the  human  form, 
though  he  could  copy  the  figure  well  (e.g. 
his  copy  of  Curpaccio's  St.  George  at  Sbef- 
lifldi.  But  bis  architectural  drawings  are 
incomparable  ill  their  kind,  and  some  of  his 
landscapes  are  as  good  ss  Turner's.  The 
amount  of  his  artistic  production  is  astonish- 
ing, when  we  consider  it  as  only  a  by-work 
of  his  life.  Il  may  be  said  that  he  waa  tbe 
most  literary  of  art  tuts  and  the  most  artisticof 
critic-.  Whnt.  he  claimed  for  himself  was  only 
such  skill  as  to  prove  that  lie  knew  whnt  the 
good  qualities  of  drawing  are.  But  many 
of  his  landscapes  and  architectural  studies 
are  KB  poetical  as  the  passages  of  written 
words  which  accompany  them.  Ruakin  is 
probably  the  only  man  who  has  described 
the  same  scenes  with  n  large  a  measure  of 
success  in  prose  and  verse  and  drawing. 
(For  illustrated  articles  on  Kuskin  as  an 
artist,  see  Scribner,  December  WIS;  .Studio. 
.M.indi  1900.] 

With  the  completi"u  nf '  Modern  Painters' 
begins  a  new  period  in  fiuskiu's  literary  life. 
He  was  then  forty,  and  had  finished  tbe 
work  by  which  he  is  popularly  known  as  a 
writer  of  art.  lie  now  embarked  on  a  new 
career.  The  til  leoJ  bis  Hanchfeter  lectures 
in  1867,  'The  Political  Economy  of  Art,' 
was  significant.  Economic*  were  hanoe£ntt 
to  take  the  place  of  art.  But  it  was  not  so 
much  a  change  as  a  devehipim-iit.  llu-km's 
aesthetic  criticism  was  coloured  throughout 
by  moral     considerations.       '  Yes,'  said    his 

father,  aft  at  ..in'  of  Raskin's  hwtares  on  art, 
■  be  should  hers  been  «  brahop.'  And  Bsakia 

himself  had  proclaimed  the  moral  basis  <if 


Ruskin  3*6  Ruskin 

his  artistic  criticism.  'In  these  books  of  versy  with  loud  applause.  'No  other  man 
mine/  ho  wrote  in  '  Modern  Painters,'  'their  in  England,'  wrote  Carlyle  to  Em»-r«on.  -ha* 
distinctive  character,  as  essays  on  art,  is  (  in  him  the  same  divine  rage  against  falsity/ 
their  bringing  everything  ton  root  in  human  i  In  186*0  Kuskin  was  at  Cham->ur.i  wrh 
passion  or  human  hope.  They  have  been  \V.  J.  Stillman  (Century,  January  l^e* i. 
coloured  throughout,  nay,  continually  al-  The  greater  part  of  the  next  two  years,  en- 
tered in  shape,  and  even  warped  and  broken,  eluding  two  winter*,  he  spent  in  Sa'vov  with 
by  digressions  respecting  social  questions,  Mr.  George  Allen,  mostly  at  tfornex. 
wliirh  had  for  me  an  interest  tenfold  greater  "Wherever  he  happened  to  be,  Ruskin  was 
than  t lie  work  I  had  lieen  forced  into  under-    alwavs  interested  in  the  '  condition  of  the 


taking.  Kvery  principle  of  painting  which  ,  people '  Question.  In  Italy  he  had  been  ii 
I  have  stated  is  traced  to  some  vital  or  spi-  pressed  by  the  necessity  of  preventing  in- 
ritual  fact, and  in  mv  works  on  architecture  undation  and  promoting  irrigation  (Arrwc* 
the  pnden*nce  aciM»rded  una lly  to  one  school  of  the  Chace  and  Verona  and  its  Hiiert). 
over  another  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  '  Among  the  Alps  he  made  several  attempts 
their  influences  on  the  life  of  the  workman,  I  to  buy  land  from  various  communes  with  a 
a  question  hv  all  other  writers  on  architec-  |  view  to  instituting  agricultural  experi- 
turo  wholly  forgotten  or  despised.'  Hut  ments.  The  peasant  holders  thought  he  must 
how  wan  this  question  to  he  pushed  into  the  have  discovered  a  secret  gold  mine  and  de- 
front,  and  brought  into  vital  relation  with  clined  to  sell.  *  The  loneliness  is  very  very 
the  arts  Y  Tin*  tiling,  he  felt  with  increasing  ;  great/  he  wrote  from  Mornex  to  Mr.  Charles 
force,  had  to  he  done.  'It  is  the  vainest  of  .  Eliot  Norton  (whom  he  had  met  at  Geneva 
affectations,' he  wrote,  •  to  try  and  put  beauty  '  in  185(5,  and  who  became  one  of  his  dearest 
into  shadows,  while  nil  real  things  that  cast  I  friends),  'and  the  peace  in  which  I  am  at  pre- 
them  are  led  in  deformity  and  pain/  With  |  sent  is  only  as  if  I  had  buried  mvself  in  a 
such  thoughts  surging  in  his  brain  Kuskin  tuft  of  grass  on  a  battlefield  wet  with  blood.' 
went  oil' to  Switzerland  so  soon  as  '  Modern  j  It  was  in  this  mood  that  Kuskin  devoted 
Painters'  was  fairly  out  of  hand,  busied  him-  himself  to  economic  studies.  The  result  of 
self  in  'the  mountain  gloom/  and  for  the  his  studies  and  the  body  of  his  economic 
next  ten  years  was  silent,  except  for  a  few  doctrine  were  comprised  in  'Unto  this  Last* 
occasional  papers  and  lectures  upon  merely  ,  (INK)),  being  papers  contributed  to  the 
artistic  matters.  Me  withdrew  also  more  'Cornhill;*  '  Munera  Pulveris'  (1862).  a 
and  more  from  the  world  and  from  his  old  '  sequel  to  the  foregoing,  contributed  in  part 
homo  ties.  His  married  life  had  l»een  a  i  to  '  Fraser; '  some  letters  on  *  Gold'  (1863): 
failure,  and  tin*  da\s  passed  in  the  happy  '  Time  and  Tide' (18(57),  and  various  minor 
companionship  of  his  father  and  mother  were  letters  and  pamphlets  in  1868.  Faults  which 
now  drawing  to  an  end.  His  economic  had  not  been  absent  from  Kuskin's  earlier 
heresies,  which  had  already  begun  to  appear  bonks  on  art  an*  conspicuous  in  his  economic 
in  his  lectures,  had  somewhat  weakened  the  writings,  l^ong  ago,  on  the  appearance  of 
bond  of  intellectual  sympathy  between  him  '  the  lirst  volume  of  'Modern  Painters/  Samuel 
and  his  lather;  hi>  emancipation  from  ,  Trout  had  pointed  out  the  danger  of  ex- 
protest  unt  orthodoxy, that  between  him  and  nggeration  and  discourtesy  in  controversy, 
nis  mother,  lie  remained  to  the  end  a  In  his  books  on  economics  ltuskin's  petu- 
most  dutiful  and  aH'rctionatc  son.  but  his  '  lance  and  contemptuous  sarcasms  had  not 
inclinations  turned  to  solitude.  His  health  i  always  the  justification  of  better  knowledge, 
and  spirits  were  alike  broken,  and  sombre  |  He  was  grossly  unjust  to  Mill,  with  whose 
thoughts  crowded  in  iijioii  him.  Another  books  he  was  insufficiently  acquainted,  and 
influence  which  tended  to  di\ert  Kuskin  he  raised  needless  animosities  by  not  guih- 
from  art  and  natural  history  was  his  friend-  I  ciently  distinguishing  his  terms.  For  his 
ship  with  Carlyle.  They  had  become  ac-  |  sins  in  this  resj>ect  he  paid  the  full  penalty  at 
quainted  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  (  the  time.  The  papers  in  the  '  Cornhill'  caused 
second  volume  of  *  Modern  Painters.'  Kuskin  so  much  offence  that  Thackeray  stopped 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Cheyne  Walk. and  their  publication — an  event  that  did  not 
Carlyle  would  sometimes  ride  over  to  Den-  interrupt  Ruskin's  friendly  relations  with  the 
mark  Hill  and  spend  the  afternoon  in  the  editor:  and  even  Carlyle s  recommendation 
gardens.  Kuskin  venerated  Carlyle  as  his  and  the  friendship  of  Fronde,  then  the  edi- 
master,  and  treated  him  with  beautiful  kind-  ,  tor  of  *  Fraser/  did  not  avail  to  avert  a  like 
ness  ami  deference.  Carlyle  on  his  side  en-  .  fate  in  that  magazine.  Time  brought,  its  re- 
couraged  his  disciple  with  ungrudging  praise,  .  venges,  and  Kuskin  lived  to  see  *  Unto  this 


and  heralded  each  approach  of  his  to  the 
battlefield  of  social  and  economic  contro- 


Last '  (the  book  which  he  preferred  to  all  the 
rest  both  for  its  substance  and  for  its  stvle) 


o  the  accepted 


on.    To  break 
l   complicated 


attain  a  great  rone,  and  u 

ideal  and  -iL. 

political  currency.     In  the 

his  strength  as  bil  ssthetic 
in  his  penetrating  power  of  ■ 
down  the  wnils  which  ii 
social  system  hide  from  men 

■ad  ultimate  facts  wu  Raskin's  minion. 
Carlyle  Balled  lluskin's  economical  essays 
'fierce  lightning  liolts,'  and  in  very  truth 
uhinents  (of  the  existing  order) 
flash  on  the  perceptive  sense  ».« lightning  on 
till!  eye.'  His  was  one  of  the  principal  forces 
of  the  lime  in  quickening  the  sympathies 
and  elevatingthe  moral  standards  of  the  com-  | 
munity.  In  the  field  of  economic  theory 
the  prominence  given  by  Kuskin  to  some  ' 
fallacies  — su?h  as  his  denial  of  the  prnduc-  ' 
[change  and  his  condemnation  of 
interest  M  diatinguiahed  from  usury— inter-  | 
fe red  for  some  time  with  the  acceptance  of  ; 
him  as  a  serious  authority.  Moreover,  his 
•»x  posit  inns,  though  often  displaying  the 
greatest  logical  dexterity,  were  not  presented 
in  a  continuous  and  systematic  form.  He 
had  a  love  of  paradox  and  wilful  mystifica- 
tion, and  it  requires  some  tact  to  disentangle  ^ 
serious  propositions  from  playful  fancies. 
But  gradually  Buskin's  work  made  itself 
felt— especially  for  its  insistence  uponthe im- 
portance of  the  biological  factor  in  all 
economic  questions:  and  his  writings  have 
powerfully  contributed  to  that  recanting  of  , 
economic  doctrine  which  is  still  in  progress.  I 
He  insisted  (1)  '  that  political  economy  can  ' 
furnish  sound  laws  of  national  life  and  work  . 
only  when  it  respects  the  dignity  and  moral  i 
destiny  of  man ;  (ii)  that  the  wise  uso  of 
wealth,  in  developing  a  complete  human 
life,  is  of  incomparably  greater  moment  to 
men  and  nations  than  its  production  or  ac- 
cumulation, and  can  alone  five  these  any 
vital  significance  :  (*"!)  that  honourable  per- 
formance of  duty  is  more  truly  just  than 
ement  of  right ;  and  that  not  in 
competition  but  in  helpfulness,  not  in  self- 
■  he  found  the 
power  of  life '  (address  presented  to  Kuskin 
In  1885).  Of  the  political  suggestions  con- 
tained in  his  economic  writings  of  this  period, 
some  have  by  this  time  been  carried  out, and 
r  within  the  range  of  practical 
His  principal  points  were:  a 
latinnai  education,  the  orgonisn- 
n  of  labour,  the  establishment  of  govern- 
ing schools,  old-age  pensions  (for 
lien-  of  llie  ploughshare  us  well  as  of  the 
■d"),  and  th'.'  provision!  of  decent  homes 
it  requires  some 
| '!->.'  that  this  was  the  programme 


which  fart*  years  ago  was  howled  out  of  the 
magazines. 

Kuskin  greatly  ex  tended  his  influence 
during  the  perioil  1  Sao- 70  by  lectures  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  A  complete  list  is 
given  in  Wise  and  Smart's  'Bibliography.* 
Exclusive  of  lectures  at  Oxford,  they  number 
fifty.  He  lectured  at  Eton  and  Woolwich; 
at  the  Royal  Institution  and  before  various 
learned  societies;  at  working  men's  clubs 
and  institutes;  in  most  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  country.  Sometimes  the  lec- 
tures were  announced  to  be  on  art,  some- 
times on  politics,  or  science,  or  history,  or 
economics.  The  titles  mattered  little.  He 
apologised  on  one  occasion  for  calling  his 
lecture  'Crystallography,'  when  it  turned  out 
to  he  on  'Cistercian  architecture.1  With 
Rusliin  the  teaching  of  art  was  the  teach- 
ing of  everything.  He  used  the  platform  as 
ii  pulpit.  His  eloquence  was  that  of  the 
writer  rather  than  tne  orator.  He  once  told 
a  London  audience,  with  atouchof  his  pecu- 
liar humour,  that  he  had  intended  to  de- 
liver them  an  extempore  lecture,  but  that. 
the  trouble  of  writing  an  extempore  lecture 
and  then  learning  it  by  heart,  was  too  much 
for  him,  and  so  he  would  simply  rend  what 
he  had  to  say.  He  was  a  magnificent  reader. 
The  quotations  from  Homer  or  from  Chaucer 
or  from  some  other  favourite  author  irftM 
declaimed  ns  no  other  public  man,  except 
Gladstone,  could  have  declaimed  them.  He 
read  his  own  works  with  such  perfect  atten- 
tion to  emphasis  and  rhythm  that  they 
vibrate,  like  a  strain  of  music,  in  the  memo- 
ries of  his  hearers.  His  voice  was  not 
powerful,  bijt.  had  a  peculiar  timbre,  which 
was  at  once  penetrating  and  attractive.  His 
old-fashioned  pronunciation,  with  the  pecu- 
liar roll  of  the  r's,  seemed  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  mediaeval  strain  in  his 
thought.  Everywhere  he  had  crowds  hang- 
ing on  his  lips.  Even  the  scientific  men 
whom  he  loved  to  denounce  came  and  said, 
'  Let  him  roar  again.'  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  nearly  all  Ruskin's  Inter  books 
were  written  for  oral  delivery.  He  bad  no 
space  to  convince  by  a  long  train  of  argu- 
ment. His  aim  was  to  impress,  and  often  to 
startle.  In  a  few  emphatic  sentences  he 
sought  to  bring  his  bearers  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  root  of  the  matter.  The  style  he 
adopted  was  often  too  curt  and  absolute.  But 
it  ma  .iimpl'T.  Leu  elaborate,  leu  wlf-coo- 

scious  than  that  of  his  earlier  works.  '  It  is 
not  a  style  of  purple  patches,  but  its  whole 
substance  is  crimsoned  with  the  najirirfflitn 
feeling  that  courses  through  the  eager  and 
animated  words  '  (Nobtok).  An  important 
series  of  lectures,  delivered  to  various  audi- 
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ences  in  1857-8-9,  were  brought  together 
under  the  title '  The  Two  Paths  '(1859).  The 
title  indicates  a  common  thread  of  doctrine 
running  through  discourses  on  many  different 
subjects — namely,  the  responsibility  of  the 
student  for  choice  between  art  which  is  con- 
ventional in  design,  and  pursued  for  the  sake 
of  display,  and  art  which  is  devoted  to  the 
record  of  natural  fact.    At  Christmas  1863 
Ruskin  returned  from  his  mountain  solitudes. 
On  3  March  1804  his  father  died.     Miss 
Joanna  Ruskin  Agnew,  his  second  cousin 
once  removed,  then  came  to  live  with  his 
mother,  but  Ruskin  for  some  time  did  not 
leave  her  side.     In  1866,  1868,  and  1869  he 
made  tours  with  various  friends  on  the  con- 
tinent.   In  the  former  year  he  sided  with 
Garlyle  on  the  Jamaica  question,  and  made 
a  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eyre  defence 
committee.    Of  the  lectures  of  this  period, 
the  most  important  were  those  on  the  plea- 
sures of  reading  and  the  sphere  of  women, 
collected  under  the  title  '  Sesame  and  Lilies ' 
(1865),  and  on  the  duty  of  work  and  its 
reward,  collected  as  '  The  Crown  of  Wild 
Olive '  (1860).    To  the  same  period  belongs 
'The  Ethics  of  the  Dust'  (1866),  a  series 
of   conversational    lessons,  delivered  at  a 
girls'  school  (Winnington  Hall,  Cheshire),  in 
which,  taking  crystals  as  his  text,  Ruskin 
drew  from  them  such  lessons  as  their  various 
characteristics  suggested.     *  A  most  shining 
performance,'  wrote  Carlyle,  when  the  lec- 
tures were  published  ;  '  not  for  a  long  while 
have  I  read  anything  a  tenth  part  so  radiant 
with  talent,  ingenuity,  lambent  fire.'    Rus- 
kin's   next   work   of  importance   was  sug- 
gested by  the  reform  agitation.     In  a  series 
of  '  Letters  to  a  Working  Man  at  Sunder- 
land,' first  published  in  newspapers  at  Man- 
chester and  Leeds  (March  to  May  1867),  and 
afterwards  collected  into  'Time  and  Tide* 
(1807),  Ruskin  embodied  his  thoughts  on  the 
question  of  the  day.     The  letters  are  discur- 
sive and  fanciful,  but  their  main  drift  was 
to  show  that  true  '  reform '  must  be  indi- 
vidual rather  than  by  class,  and  moral  rather 
than  political.     In  this  same  year  (1867) 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  Ruskin  at  Cambridge,  and  he  delivered 
the  Rede  lect  ure  (not  yet  published).     His 
subject    was    '  The    Relation    of   National 
Ethics  to  National  Art/     In  1879  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  proposed   to   confer  the 
honorary  degree  of  P.C.L.,  but  the  proposal 
was  postponed  owing  to  his  illness.     The 
degree  was  conferred  in  his  absence  in  1893. 
In  1871  he  had  been  elected  lord  rector  of 
St.  Andrews  University,  but,  as  a  professor 
in  an  English  university,  he  was  found  to 
Se  ineligible. 


In  connection  with  Ruskin's  role  as  a 
preacher,  some  facts  may  be  stated  about  his 
practice.    Of  the  riches  described  by  him  in 
those  books,  '  The  Treasures  of  true  Kings,' 
he  was  himself  a  persistent  accumulator 
and  distributor.     During  his  father's  life- 
time the  son  was  allowed  to  act  as  his 
almoner — in  generous  and  judicious  help  to 
artists,  and  in  all  sorts  of  gentle  and  secret 
charity.    On  his  father's  death  Ruskin  in- 
herited a  fortune  of  157,000/.,  in  addition 
to  a  considerable  property  in  houses  and 
land.    The  whole  of  this  was  dispersed  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  and  he  lived  during  his  last 
years  on  the  proceeds  of  his  books.      In 
1885,  by  deed  of  gift,  he  made  over  his 
house  and  its  contents  to   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Severn,  to  whom  also  by  will  he 
left  the  residue  of  his  property,*  'praying 
them  never  to  sell  the  estate  of  Brant  wood, 
nor  to  let  any  portion  of  it  upon  building 
lease,  and  to  accord  during  thirty  consecu- 
tive days  in  each  year  such  permission  to 
strangers  to  see  the  house  and  pictures  as 
I  have  done  in  my  lifetime.1    (As  literary 
executors  Ruskin  appointed  Mr.  C.  E.  Nor- 
ton and  Mr.  A.   Wedderburn,  Q.C.)    De- 
tails of  much  of  Ruskin's  expenditure  are  to 
be  found  in  curious  pieces  of  self-revelation 
embodied  in  the  appendices  to  'Fors  Cla- 
vigera.'    His  pensioners  were  numbered  by 
hundreds ;  his  charities,  if  sometimes  indis- 
criminate, were  as    delicate   as  they  were 
generous.     He  educated  promising  artists, 
and  gave  commissions  for  semi-public  enter- 
prises.    He  presented  valuable  collections 
of  Turners  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    To 
the  Natural  History  Museum  he  presented 
several  mineralogical  specimens,  including 
the  large  'Colenso  diamond1  ('in  honour  of 
his  friend  the  loyal  and  patiently  adaman- 
tine first  bishop  of  Natal ')  and' the  '  Ed- 
wardes  Ruby'  ('  in  honour  of  the  invincible 
soldiership  and  loving  equity  of  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardess  rule  by  the  shores  of  Indus'). 
To  many  schools  and  colleges  he  presented 
cabinets  of  minerals  or  drawings.     In  some 
forms  of  philanthropy  he  was  a  pioneer.   He 
established  a  model  tea  shop.  lie  organised, 
for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed,  gangs  of 
street  cleaners.     He  was  tne  first  to  give 
Miss  Oct  a  via  Hill  the  means  of  managing 
house  property  on  the  principle  of  helping 
the  tenants  to  help  themselves.     He  shared 
as  well  as  gave.    He  thought  no  trouble  too 
great  to  encourage  a  pupil  or  befriend  the 
fallen. 

"With  the  last  decade  of  Ruskin's  active 
life  (1870-80)  his  career  entered  on  a  new 
phase.  The  writer  on  economics  now  es- 
sayed to  become  practical  reformer.    In  part 
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the  attempt  was  the  payment  of  '  ransom.' 
The  quiet  and  comfort  of  the  house  and 
grounds  at  Denmark   Hill  became  intole-  I 
rable  to  him  from  the  thought  of  the  misery 
of  London.     In  1871  his  mother  died,  and 
the  house  was    given    up.     Miss  Agnew 
married  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  and  they  lived 
in  the  old  Ruskin  home  on  Heme  Hill. 
Ruskin  bought  from  William  James  Linton 
[q.  v.  Suppl.]  a  house  on  Coniston  lake, 
overlooking   the   Old  Man,  called  Brant- 
wood.    This  was  his  home  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.    For  some  years,  however, 
he  paid  frequent  visits  to  London,  where 
he  still  mixed  in  congenial  society.     He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Metaphysical 
Society.    The  enlargement  of  the  house  and 
grounds  at  Brantwood  became  one  of  his 
principal  pleasures,  but  he  could  not  enter 
into  his  peace  without  making  some  effort  to 
cure  what  seemed  to  him  the  anarchy  out- 
side.   He  established  first  an  organ  for  his 
propaganda.    This  was  *  Fore  Clavigera,'  a 
monthly  letter '  to  the  workmen  and  labourers 
of  Great  Britain.'    It  is  one  of  the  curio- 
sities of  literature.    Its  discursiveness,  its 
garrulity,  its  petulance  are  amazing.     On 
reading  it  one  is  not  inclined  to  dispute 
what  Kuskin  somewhere  says  of  himself, 
that  he  was  '  an  impetuous  and  weakly  com- 
municative person/     Some  of  the  eccen- 
tricity of  his  monthly  miscellany  was  due 
to  the  gradual  approach  of  a  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  brain.    But  'Fors'  is  full  of 
passionate  intensity;  it  abounds  in  forcible 
writing,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  in- 
numerable threads  are  knit  together  to  en- 
force  the   author's  economic  principles  is 
remarkable.     For  his  new  organ   Kuskin 
provided  himself  with  a  new  publisher.   He 
set  up  his  old  pupil,  Mr.  George  Allen,  in 
the  trade,  and  established  a  system  of  net 
prices.    At  first  no  discount  was  allowed 
to  the  booksellers;  they  were  expected  to 
add  their  own  percentage  to  the  published 
price.     After  a  few  years  this  heroic  policy 
was  abolished.    The  sale  of  Ruskin's  books 
rapidly  jrrew,  and  for  many  years  before  his 
death  yielded  him  on  the  average  4,000/.  a 
year.    In  America  the  sale  of  his  books  in 
cheap  pirated  editions  had  for  many  years 
been    very  extensive.      Ruskin's    monthly 
organ  was  used  to  preach  a  crusade  and  to 
found  a  society.    '  I  will  stand  it  no  longer,' 
he  cried  in  the  opening  number  of  'Fors' 
(January  1871),  and  threw  himself  with 
characteristic  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice 
into  an  attempt  to  found  a  Utopia  in  Eng- 
land.    There  was  to  be  a  guild  of  com- 
panions enrolled  under  the  banner  of  St. 
George  to  make  '  a  merrie  England.'  Tithes 


were  to  be  given,  and  Ruskin  himself  paid 
7,000/. — a  tithe  of  his  then  remaining  pos- 
sessions— into  a  trust  for  the  purposes  of  the 
guild.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland  and  Francis 
Cowper-Temple  (afterwards  Lord  Mount- 
Temple")  were  the  original  trpstees.  In  May 
1871  tne  scheme  was  made  public.  In 
'  Fore '  for  that  month  Ruskin  called  on  any 
landlords  to  come  and  help  him  '  who  would 
like  better  to  be  served  by  men  than  by  iron 
devils,'  and  any  tenants  and  any  workmen 
'  who  could  vow  to  work  and  live  faithfully 
for  the  sake  of  the-  joy  of  their  homes.' 
'  That  food  can  only  be  got  out  of  the  ground 
and  happiness  out  of  honesty'  were  the  first 
two  principles  which  the  guild  of  St.  George 
was  to  demonstrate;  the  third  was  that 
'  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  highest  treasure 
need  not  be  costly  or  exclusive'  (Prince 
Leopold's  speech  on  Ruskin).  The  esta- 
blishment of  these  principles  led  to  three 
corresponding  experiments,  of  (1)  an  agri- 
cultural, (2)  an  industrial,  and  (3)  an  ar- 
tistic character  respectively.  The  agri- 
cultural experiments  were  not  a  brilliant 
success.  Ruskin  drew  many  charming  pic- 
tures of  his  ideal  settlements,  but  the  realities 
did  not  correspond  to  them.  Sometimes 
the  land,  sometimes  the  settlers,  and  some- 
times both  proved  intractable.  Ruskin 
reaped  from  St.  George's  Farms  a  plentiful 
crop  of  disappointments  and  grumbles.  An 
exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of  St. 
George's  land  at  Barmouth,  of  which  an 
attractive  account  by  Blanche  Atkinson  has 
been  published  (1900). 

Among  industrial  experiments  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  owe  their  origin  to  Ruskin 
were  the  revival  of  the  hand-made  linen 
industry  in  Langdale,  which  under  Mr. 
Albert  Fleming — 'master  of  the  rural  in- 
dustries of  Loughrigg' — gives  employment 
to  many  of  the  peasants.  Of  a  like  nature 
was  a  cloth  industry  at  Laxey,  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  established  for  Ruskin  by  Mr.  Eg- 
bert Rydings;  there  are  also  one  or  two 
co-operative  undertakings  of  a  successful 
character  which  owe  their  inception  to  Rus- 
kin's teaching  (see  Cook's  'Studies  in 
Ruskin'  and  'Ruskin  and  Modern  Business' 
in  the  Spectator,  17  Feb.  1900). 

The  artistic  branch  of '  St.  George's'  work 
took  shape  in  a  museum  at  Sheffield.  Ori- 
ginally established  in  1875  in  a  cottage  at 
Walkley  with  Henry  Swan,  a  former  pupil 
of  Ruskin  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  as 
curator,  the  management  of  the  museum 
was  in  1890  taken  over  by  the  Sheffield 
corporation,  and  removed  to  an  old  hall  in 
Meersbrook  Park.  Ruskin  had  for  some 
years  employed  artists  to  sketch  mediteval 
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buildings  in  France   and  Italy,  and   copy 
pictures.     An  exhibition  of  these  drawings 
was  held  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  May 
1886.     Most  of  them  are  now  at  Sheffield. 
Ruskin  also  sent  to  the  museum,  largely  at 
his  own  cost,  a  collection  of  minerals  and 
precious  stones,  architectural  casts,  draw- 
ings by  himself  and  others,  and  a  few  manu- 
scripts.     The    collection,  admirably  cata- 
logued and  arranged  by  its  second  curator, 
Mr.  William  White,  attracts  many  visitors ; 
it  contains  a  series  of  examples  illustrating 
Ruskin's  point  of  view  in  many  arts,  and 
his  ideas    of   the  true  function    of   local 
museums.     St.  George's  schools  were  to  be 
another  institution  m  what  Ruskin  some-  | 
times  called  his  '  island  of  Barataria.'    For 
he  was  not  always  quite  so  serious  as  his 
disciples  supposed,     it  is  not  reported  that 
he  received  with   unmixed   gratitude   the 
homage  of  a  disciple  who  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  traversing  the  country  with  his  own 
letters  for  delivery  by  foot,  in  order  to  dis- 
countenance the  accursed  railway  system. 
Ruskin  did  not  establish  the  schools  which 
he  sketched  out  very  attractively  in  '  Fors.' 
But  he  wrote  a  prosody  for  use  in  them,  and 
edited  a  '  Shepherd's  Library.'    Of  more  im- 
mediate applicability  were  the  May  Queen 
and  Rose  Queen  festivals,  which  lie  esta- 
blished in  some  existing-  schools  with  cha- 
racteristic generosity  and  ingenuity  in  grace-  I 
ful  ordinance.      He  took  much  trouble  in  ! 
corresponding  with  the  queens  of  his  crown-  j 
ing  (Saint  George,  October  1900).     Ruskin 
was  also  the  inspirer  and  the  first  president 
of  *  The  Art  for  Schools  Association,'  a  body 
which  has  done   extensive   work  in  circu- 
lating high-class  pictures  among  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Ruskin's  practical  contributions  towards 
establishing  Utopia  were  suggestive  in  many 
directions  rather  than  conclusive  in  any. 
In  judging  them,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  years  in  which  he  entered  upon 
the  role  of  social  reformer  were  also  those 
in  which  he  was  working  himself  almost  to 
death  at  Oxford.  In  1870  a  professorship  of 
fine  arts  (endowed  by  Felix  Slade  r(j.  v/) )  was 
for  the  first  time  established  at  Oxford,  and 
Ruskin  accepted  a  call  to  create  the  part  of 
tirt  professor.  The  work  which  he  put  into 
it  was  enormous.  In  the  first  place  he 
delivered  a  long  series  of  lectures:  eleven 
courses  (1870-7),  two  courses  (1883-4). 
Eight  of  his  later  works  (enumeruted  in  the 
bibliography  below),  several  of  them  in- 
cluding illustrations  specially  prepared,  were 
written  »8  Oxford  lectures.  On  these  he 
took  greater  pains,  he  said,  than  on  any  of 
his  other  books,  and  in  them  he  revised  and 


recast  in  the  light  of  maturer  knowledge 
the  whole  body  of  his  art-teaching.  The 
inaugural  course  is  the  final  and  most 
compact  of  all  his  statements  on  the  funda- 
mental canons  of  art.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  preparing  handbooks  (never 
completed)  on  geology  7*  Deucalion')  and 
botany  ('  Proserpina').  Ruskin  was  not  in 
sympathy  or  touch  with  the  scientific  move- 
ment of  his  time.  But  he  had  an  extra- 
ordinary gift  for  observation.  He  used  to 
say  that  he  might,  if  he  had  chosen,  have 
become  the  first  geologist  in  Europe.  His 
interest  in  geology  and  mineralogy  was 
constant,  and  he  anticipated  in  1863  some 
of  the  modifications  since  made  in  the 
glacier  theories  of  the  day.  For  an  instance 
of  Ruskin's  acute  observation,  mingled  with 
fancy  and  poetry,  the  reader  may  refer  to 
his  description  of  the  swallow  in  'Love's 
Meinie.' 

Ruskin  conceived  it  to  be  a  further  part  of 
his  professorial  duty  'to  give  what  assis- 
tance I  may  to  travellers  in  Italy.'  The 
result  was  a  series  of  guide-books  to  Venice, 
Florence,  and  Amiens  (see  bibliography  be- 
low, 35,  39,  40,  and  46).  For  the  purpose 
of  these  books,  as  also  of  fresh  illustrations 
for  his  lectures,  Ruskin  made  several  con- 
tinental journey 8,  devoting  special  study  to 
the  works  of  Botticelli  and  Carpaccio. 
Ruskin  also  founded  a  drawing  school  at 
Oxford,  to  which  he  presented  many  valuable 
works  of  art.  He  endowed  a  drawing  mas- 
ter, giving  5,000/.  to  the  university  for  this 
purpose,  and  devoted  long  days  to  arranging 
series  of  examples  (including  many  sketches 
of  his  own  made  for  this  purpose)  and  cata- 
loguing them.  Ruskin  taught  in  the  school, 
but  very  few  undergraduates  attended. 
His  lectures,  on  the  other  hand,  were  crowded. 
For  his  first  lecture  (8  Feb.  1870),  an- 
nounced for  the  museum,  the  crowd  was  so 
great,  that  an  adjournment  had  to  be  made 
to  the  Sheldonian  theatre.  '  I  have  heard 
him  lecture  several  times,'  says  Mr.  Mal- 
lock,  '  and  that  singular  voice  of  his,  which 
would  often  hold  all  the  theatre  breathless, 
haunts  me  still  sometimes.  There  was 
something  strange  and  aerial  in  its  exquisite 
modulations  that  seemed  as  if  it  came  from 
a  disconsolate  spirit  hovering  over  the 
waters  of  Babylon  and  remembering  Sion.' 
(For  impressions  of  Ruskin's  Oxford  lectures 
see  Cook '8  Studies  in  Ruskin  and  Century 
Mrtff.  February  1898.) 

Ruskin  also  devoted  much  time  to  culti- 
vating the  friendship  of  individual  members 
of  the  university.  In  April  1871  be  was 
admitted  an  honorary  fellow  of  Corpus.  His 
rooms— on  the  first  floor  right  of  No.  2  stair- 


ewe  in  the  fallows'  buildings— in  which  he 
placed  many  of  his  choicest  pictures,  draw- 
ing?,  minerals,  and  manuscripts,  were  '  an 
feces,' and   'an  intellectual  centre 

lii'-t  kind'  isii'  '  Ifuskin  at  Corpus' 
■■■;i/i  Utaord,  June  and  December 
18M  i.  Among  Ruskin's  disciples  at  Oxford 
was  Mr.  Mallock,  who  has  given  a  pood  pic- 
i  qn  ot  him  under  the  figure  of  Mr.  Herbert 
—the  only  character  sketch  in  "The  New 
Republic*  which  is  not  a  caricature.  Prince 
Leopold  was  a  constant  attendant  at  Rus- 
■  ■vi.  and  Ruekin  stayed  with  him 
at  Windsor  Castle  in  January  187*.     The 

Srince  mi  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  Ruskin 
rawing1  school,  and  in  his  lint  public  address 
8n  '  University  Extension,'  at  the  Mansion 
B  Feb.  11791  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
'the  privilege  of  Profcwir  Ruskin's  teaching 
and  friendship.'  One*  of  the  methods  which 
liuskin  adopted  for  gathering  a  circle  of 
ing  men  around  him  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  sarcastic  comment.  This  was 
'Ho  road-digging  experiment  at  Hinksey. 
A  cynical  don  was  fond  of  describing  the 
strange  adventures  which  befell  him  and 
his  horse  when  they  unwittingly  attempted 
to  ridi  alon*  the  Ruskin  mad.  No  one  was 
more  alive  to  (he  humorous  side  of  the  affair 
than  Ruskin  himself.  The  road,  he  used 
laughingly  to  admit,  was  about  the  worst 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  for  any  level 
places  in  it.  he  gave  the  credit  to  bis  gar- 
dener, whom  be  incontinently  summoned 
from  Rrantwood.  But  this  experimental 
Application  of  '  the  gospel  of  labour'  nt- 
tracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  In  later 
years  Ruskin  used  to  talk  of  Tolstoi  as  his 
,  and  Tolstoi  on  his  side  spoke  of 
Ruskin  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
age  ( CvrnkiH,  June  1893).  Among  the  road- 
diggers  was  Arnold  Toynbee  [q.  r.\  and 
upon  him  '  intercourse  with  Ruskin  had  h 
stimulating  effect  more  durable  than  the 
actual  improvement  of  the  road  nonr  llink- 
-i-v'  (F,  C.  Montague,  Arnold  Toyn/jce). 
'  I  tell  you,'  said  Ruskin  at  the  close  of 
one  of  his  Oxford  lectures,  'that  neither 
sound  art,  policy,  nor  religion,  can  exist  in 
England  until,  neglecting,  if  it  must  be, 
your  own  pleasure  gardens  and  pleasure 
chambers,  yon  resolve  that,  the  streets  which 
ore  the  habitation  of  the  poor,  and  the  field- 
which  are  the  playgrounds  of  their  children, 
shall  be  restored  to  the  rule  of  the  spirits, 
whosoever  they  are,  in  earth  and  heaven, 
that  ordain  and  reward,  with  constant  and 

Iious  felicity,  all  that  is  decent  and 
ly,  beautiful  and  pure.'  It  was  the 
i  ruth  that  led  shortly 
rnnla  to  Toynbee's  work  in  the  Eost- 
:..  1II.--ST1'." 
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end,  and  to  the  various  university  '  settle- 
ments '  which  grew  out  of  it.  Ruskiu'a  in- 
fluence has  been  considerably  spread  hy 
Rtiskin  societies,  unions,  and  guilds  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  In  Oxford  a 
hall  for  working  men  is  called  bv  his  name, 
and  vn  Tennessee  a  Utopian  settlement. 

Under  the  double  strain  of  his  work  at 
Oxford  and  of  that  of  St.  George's  guild 
Ruskiu's  health  broke  down.  During  alt 
this  period  he  was  also  largely  engaged  in 
writing  letters  to  the  press  on  polemical 
subjects  and  in  a  polemical  temper.  He  was 
like  the  living  conscience  of  the  modern 
world,  and  felt  acutely  the  wrongs  and 
wrongdoing!  of  others.  la  no  age  could 
his  sensitive  heart  have  escaped  these  sor- 
rows. '  Le  pauvre  enfant,  it  ne  suit  pas 
vtvre '  was  the  verdict  of  his  Swiss  guide 
upon  him.  In  an  earlier  age  lie  might  have 
become  a  saint.  In  Uts  own  age  Be  (pent 
himself,  bis  time,  and  his  weallli  in  trying 
id  ennoble  the  lives  of  others, 
■are  that  the  dispersal  of  his 
many  directions  militated 
?ess  in  any.  Yet  he  craved 
weariness  for  immediate  and 
tangible  results.  He  was  disappointed  that 
more  of  his  friends  did  not  come  forward 
and  enrol  themselves  under  St.  George's 
banner.  '  It  is  not  my  work  that  drives  me 
mad,'  he  once  said,  '  but  the  sense  that  no- 
thing comes  of  it.'  The  strain  upon  his 
nervous  system  was  increased  bv  a  private 
sorrow.  lie  was  deeply  attached  to  a  young 
Irish  ladv,  MisB  Rose  La  Touche  (the 
'Rosie'  of  ' Prirterita,'  vol.  iii.)  She  had 
been  introduced  to  him  as  a  young  girl  in 
18.58;  he  had  taught  her  drawing  and  honed 
in  after  years  to  make  her  his  wife.  In  1873 
she  decided  that  it  was  impossible.  Re- 
ligious difference-  were  among  the  obstacles. 
She  was  a  strict  evangelical.  A  little  work 
of  prose  and  verse  published  by  her  in  1870 
is  expressive  of  a  deeply  religious  but  some- 
what morbid  temperament.  Sin-  (ell  into 
ill-heath  and  died  in  1875.  In  Raskin's 
writing  three  phases  in  religious  feeling  may 
he  distinguished.  He  was  brought  up  in 
the  strictest  sect  of  evangelicalism.  In 
middle  life  he  outgrew  this  early  faith,  and 
though  he  never  lost  his  conviction  of  a  per- 
sonal God  his  views  were  widely  tolerant. 
In  the  writings  of  his  middle  period  he 
seldom  made  any  appeal  to  Christian  sanc- 
tions. The  virtue  which  he  taught  was  that 
of  the  Greeks,  'whose  notion  of  heroism  was 
giving  one's  life  for  a  kiss  and  not  celling  it.' 
From  1875  onwards  he  resumed  in  his  writ- 
■  the  stress  of  heightened  feeling, 
a  more  definitely  Christian  stavAY^wN..    W. 
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him,  as  of  other  eminent  men,  it  was  ru- 
moured that  he  was  inclined  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  He  enjoyed  lunching,  it  was 
true,  with  '  my  darling  cardinal '  (Manning), 
but  he  found  the  *  puff  pastry  like  papal 
pretensions — you  had  but  to  breathe  on  it 
and  it  was  nowhere.'  The  death  of '  Rosie ' 
was  the  greatest  grief  of  Ruskin's  life.  He 
suffered  much  from  sleeplessness  and  had 
unnaturally  vivid  dreams.  He  came  in 
contact  with  spiritualism,  and  mediums 
showed  him  the  spirit  of  his  dead  lady. 
Her  memory  mingled  in  his  mind  with 
the  vividly  realised  presence  of  St.  Ursula, 
whose  picture  by  Carpaccio  was  the  subject 
of  many  references  in  his  later  lectures. 
In  1878  he  had  arranged  an  exhibition  of 
his  Turners  at  the  Fine  Art  Society,  and 
had  nearly  finished  a  catalogue  for  it,  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  attack  of 
brain  fever.  In  a  few  weeks  he  recovered, 
and  was  able  to  add  some  further  notes  to 
the  catalogue.  A  body  of  subscribers  pre- 
sented him  at  this  time  with  Turner's  draw- 
ing of  'Spliigen.'  Ruskin's  favourite 
Turners  hung  in  his  small  and  simple  bed- 
room at  Brantwood.  (A  picture  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Severn  of  this  room  in  which  he  died 
was  exhibited  in  1900.)  In  the  same  year 
(1878)  the  Girosvenor  Gallery  was  opened, 
and  Ruskin  took  occasion  in  '  Fore '  to  write 
an  enthusiastic  account  of  Sir  Edward 
Bunie-Jones  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  whose  genius 
Ruskin  had  been  among  the  first  to  recog- 
nise, and  to  whom  in  earlier  years  he  had 
given  commissions  in  Italy.  Ruskin  at  the 
same  time  made  a  contemptuous  reference 
to  one  of  Mr.  Whistler's  '  Nocturnes.'  Mr. 
Whistler  brought  an  action  for  libel,  which 
was  tried  before  Baron  Huddleston  on  25 
and  26  Nov.  The  jury  awarded  the  plain- 
tiff one  farthing  damages.  Ruskin's  costs 
were  paid  by  a  public  subscription.  Mr. 
Whistler  took  his  revenge  in  a  characteris- 
tic pamphlet  (republished  in  'The  Gentle 
Art  of  making  Enemies r).  In  1879  Ruskin 
resigned  his  professorship,  but  was  able  to 
do  occasional  work  on  his  many  unfinished 
books.  In  1880  and  1881  his  illness  re- 
curred. An  interval  of  restored  health  fol- 
lowed, and  in  1888  he  felt  well  enough  to 
accept  a  second  call  to  the  Oxford  profes- 
sorship. His  first  series  of  lectures  on '  The 
Art  of  England '  (the  leading  schools  and 
artists  of  the  day)  showed  no  failure  of 
power ;  there  were  in  them  a  greater  geniality 
of  criticism  and  a  more  hopeful  outlook 
which  seemed  to  augur  well  for  the  future. 
But  the  promise  was  delusive.  The  excite- 
ment of  his  public  lectures,  attended  by 
ever-increasing  and  enthusiastic  audiences, 


was  too  much  for  him.  The  nervous  strain 
was  more  than  he  could  withstand.  A 
second  series  of  lectures,  on  '  The  Pleasures 
of  England/  never  very  coherent,  was  broken 
off  on  the  advice  of  Acland,  Jowett,  and 
others  of  his  friends.  He  had  been  much 
vexed  by  the  refusal  of  the  university,  on 
the  ground  of  lack  of  funds,  to  give  him 
the  means  for  extending  the  Ruskin  drawing 
school.  This  was  followed  by  a  vote  for  a 
new  laboratory  in  which  vivisection  was  to 
be  permitted.  In  December  1884  Raskin  re- 
signed his  professorship.  He  had  previously 
revoked  a  bequest  of  his  remaining  Turners 
and  other  treasures  to  the  university. 

Ruskin  now  retired  into  seclusion  at 
Brantwood.  His  cousin,  Mrs.  Severn,  with 
her  husband  and  family,  lived  with  him. 
To  her  he  was  deeply  attached ;  she  tended 
him  in  his  illness  and  saved  him  from  all 
preventable  irritations.  His  brain  attacks 
were  intermittent,  and  at  intervals  during 
the  next  five  years  he  did  a  good  deal  of 
miscellaneous  literary  work.  He  introduced 
to  the  public  the  sketches  of  Tuscan  life  in 
pen  and  pencil  by  his  American  friend,  Miss 
Francesca  Alexander.  He  wrote  occasional 
articles  in  the  magazines ;  prefaced  various 
books  by  his  friends ;  wrote  a  life  of  Sir  Her- 
bert Edwardes  ('A  Knight's  Faith ') ;  and  con- 
tinued his  letters  on  questions  of  the  day  to 
the '  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  and  other  papers.  He 
also  interested  himself  in  educational  expe- 
riments in  the  Coniston  school.  But  the 
most  important  work  of  his  last  period  was 
the  fragment  of  autobiography,  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend,  Prof.  C.  E. 
Norton,  and  published  at  intervals  during 
1886-9  under  the  title  of  '  Pneterita :  out- 
lines of  Scenes  and  Thoughts  perhaps  worthy 
of  Memory  in  my  past  Lite.'  This  book 
contains  occasional  passages  of  description 
as  fine  as  anything  in  '  Modern  Painters,' 
and  is  marked  throughout  by  limpid  ease  in 
the  narrative,  by  the  keenness  of  its  recol- 
lections, and  by  brilliant  character-sketches 
of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

'  Pneterita '  was,  however,  not  completed. 
Ruskin  had  planned  out  its  conclusion,  and 
chosen  titles — in  which  respect  he  always 
showed  a  curious  felicity — for  the  remaining 
chapters,  as  also  for  many  chapters  in  a 
supplementary  book  of  illustrative  letters, 
&c,  called  *  Dilecta.'  But  the  excitement 
of  writing  was  too  much  for  him.  '  It  is 
all  nonsense,'  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends. 
'  what  you  hear  of  overwork  as  the  cause  ox 
my  illness.  These  two  times  of  delirium 
were  both  periods  of  extreme  mental  energy 
in  perilous  directions.'  On  one  occasion  he 
was  talking  with  intense  eagerness  to  Oar- 


lyle.  '  You  must  tokeeare,'  said  the  old  man ; 
I  be  making  yourself  ill  once  mora.' 
Hue  kin  quite  simply  (topped  short  like  a 
child.  'You  ure  right,  mutel 
and  wont  on  to  tulk  of  something  else.  At 
a  later  period,  however,  he  sank  into  deep 
depressions,  and  longed  even  for  the  visions 
to  return.    'They  vera  mostly  visions  of 


-U  Jan.,  st  L'  p.m.,  he  passed  peacefully 
away.  The  dean  nnd  chapter  of  Westmin- 
ster offered  a  grave  in  the  Abbey,  but  this 
was  declined  on  the  ground  that  lie  bad  IX- 

pressed  a  wish  to   be  huried  wherever  he 
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visions  of  heaven.'  In  the  spring  of  1H87 
he  was  again  seized  with  brain  trouble.  1 1" 
went  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  to  Sand- 
gate,  where  be  remained,  with  short,  visits 
to  London,  until  the  following  summer— 
sometime*  able  to  write,  at  others  in  a  state 
bordering  on  insanity.  In  1886  he  made 
his  Ust  foreign  journey — to  France,  Switier- 
and  Italy.  On  18  Sept.,  by  wot  of  a 
epilogue  for  a  reiMUe 
.liters,' he  wrote  'beneath  the  cloudiest 
peace  of  the  snows  of  C'hamouni  what 
must,  lie  the  last  words  of  the  book  which 
their  Witty  inspired  and  their  strength 
guided.1  His  foreign  tour  brought  him  no 
renewal  of  strength.  In  the  following-sum- 
mer he  spent  some  time  at  Seaseule,  and 
there  he  wrote  n  chapter  of '  Prteterite.'  It 
dated  19  June  1889,  and  marks  the  close 
but  literary  career.  From  that  time  for- 
'~l  infirmities  of  mind  and  body  grew 
,ly  upon  him.  Physically  he  enjoyed 
iy  good  health  for  mime  years ;  but  his 
n  was  in  decay,  leading  sometimes  to 
disordered  violence,  more  often  to  listless 
calm.  '  Pour  finger  ! '  he  suid  to  one  of  his 
la,  'it  will  never  hold  pen  again. 
Well,  it  has  got  me  into  much  trouble; 
'  ips  it  is  bettor  so.'  At  times  he  re- 
ed some  of  his  old  brightness, and  talked 
thing*  and  places  and  persons  that  he 
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also  playing  chess,  a  game 
of   which   he  was  very  fond.     'That's  my 
dear  brother  Ned,'  be  said  one  night,  as  lie 
pawed  a  portrait  of  his  friend,  Burne-Jones, 
on   the   stairs.     The   artist   died  the  next 
day,  and   Ku&kin  was  grievously  affected. 
As  ODtdooi  air  and  exercise  became  distaste- 
ful, his  hold  on  the  world,  alike  of  current 
affairs,  of  thought,  and  of  imagination,  grew 
--'— ir  and  weaker.     He  would  lit  still  lor 
s  looking  from  his  window 
U  his  favourite  view  of  hike  mid  fell;  at 
r  times,  with  head  bentlistlessly, seeing 
d  hearing  his  friend",  hut.   hardly'  joining 
it  all  in  any  general  conversation.     On  his 
■ighliath   birthday  he  war  presented   with 
1   addresses  from   the  university 
I.  and   from  n   body   of  admirers, 
oien    in   art 
IS  -Ian.   1900  he  was 
ar>ii#d  hy  influeiiM,  the  heart  ! 


Poets'  Corner  there  is  to  be  a  medallioi 
him  (by  .Mr.  itnslow  Ford,  II. A.),  imme- 
diately above  the  bust  of  Sir  Waller  Seotl, 
Ruskin  was  about  5  feet  10  inches  in 
height,  and  as  a  young  man  he  gave  the 
appearance  of  being  taller  owing  to  his 
slight  build.  In  later  yoara  his  shoulders 
were  bent,  and  his  whole  frani' 
shrunk.  llissrailewas  always  radiant.  Ho 
had  piercing  blue  eyes  under  full  bfQWa, 
In  middle  life  he  grew  side-whiskers ;  from 
the  year  1879  a  beard  which,  in  his  old  age, 
wasallowed  to  grow  toils  lull  length,  giving 
him  a  very  veiieralile  uppi'ii  rimer.  II  is  hair 
was  brown,  which  never  to  the  last  turned 
completely  grey.  A  light-brown  spun 
tweed,  a  double-breasted  waistcoat,  an  ill- 
fitting  blue  frock-coat  with  velvet  collar, 
unstarched  wristbands,  and  amplitude  of 
blue  necktie  worn  as  a  stock,  reflected  some- 
thing of  the  quaintness  of  his  mind  and 
talk.  If  it  were  not  for  the  peculiarly  deli- 
cate hands  and  tapering  fingers,  denoting 
the  artistic  gifts,  '  the  l'ro  lessor  '  (as  be  was 
habitually  called)  might  have  been  taken 
for  an  old-fashioned  country  gentleman, 
ltuskin  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  He 
always  rose  with  the  sun,  and  much  of  his 
literary  work  was  done  before  his  friends  or 
the  rest  of  bis  household  were  awake.  He 
had  the  genius  for  friendship,  and  bis  pri- 
vate correspondence,  no  less  than  his  public, 
was  large.  To  innumerable  friends  he  wrote 
in  the  charming  vein  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
1  Hortus  Inclusus '  and  other  collections, 
and  always  in  the  same  exquisitely  neat  and 
beautiful  handwriting.  To  strangers  who 
sought  bis  help  he  would  often  write  the 
most  painstaking  letters  of  counsel  and  en- 
couragement. He  was  at  his  best  when 
showing  to  a  sympathetic  friend  his  collec- 
tions of  pictures  and  drawings,  his  precious 
stones  and  minerals,  his  manuscripts  rind 
missals  at  Denmark  Hill  or  Brantwood,  for 
he  took  the  keenest  delight   in  i  b 

He  was  sometimes  momentarily  hot-tem- 
pered, and  was  not.  averse  from  the  use  of 
strong  language.     But  of  the  arroganoi  and 

intolerance  often  displayed  in  his  writings 
when  he  assumed  the  prophet's  mantle,  there 
was  in  his  private  intercourse  or,  renco. 
His  written  denunciations  of  hIuh.im  i,j'  m. 
fel  low-count  rv  men  and  of  particular  persons 
I1* 
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were  not  intended  to  be  taken  too  literally. 
No  one  was  more  courteous  to  radicals, 
lawyers,  political  economists,  scientific  per- 
sons, and  others  whom  he  professed  to  abhor. 
In  general  company  Ruskin's  conversation 
was  apt  to  become  monologue.  On  these 
occasions  the  beauty  of  phrase  and  flow  of 
magical  words  were  wonderful  to  listen  to. 
D.  G.  Hossetti  said  that  some  of  these  mono- 
logues made  all  Ruskin's  written  words 
feeble  and  uninspired  by  comparison.  On 
more  familiar  occasions  he  was  whimsical, 


4.  At  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  head  in  chalk 
by  George  Richmond,  R.A.  (reproduced  as 
frontispiece  to  the '  Selections '  of  1862,  now 
at  Brantwood ;  not  flattery,  said  the  artist, 
'  only  the  truth  lovingly  told f).  5.  A  few 
years  later,  a  crayon  drawing  by  Rossetti 
(formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Pocock  of 
Brighton).  6.  At  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  an 
etching  by  M.  Georges  Pilotelle  (produced 
for  Noseda  of  the  Strand).  7.  At  the  age  of 
sixty-one,  a  bust  by  Boehm  (in  the  Ruskin 
Drawing  School,  Oxford).    8.  A  year  later, 


paradoxical,  dictatorial,  incalculable.  There  |  1881,  life-size  portrait  in  water-colour  by  Mr, 
was  always  a  flash  of  irony  playing  about  Herkomer,  R.A.,  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor 
his  talk,  which  puzzled,  teased,  or  delighted  ,  same  year.  9.  Executed  in  1884,  and  exhibited 
his  listeners  according  to  their  tempera-  at  the  New  Gallery  in  1889,  a  bust  by  Mr. 
ment.  His  charm  of  manner  was  irresis-  Conrad  Dressier :  the  first  portrait  of  Ruskin 
tible.  '  No  one/ says  Mrs.  Carl  vie, '  managed  !  with  a  beard : '  it  makes  me  look  far  crazier/ 
Carlyle  so  well  as  Ruskin.  It  was  quite  said  the  sitter,  '  than  ever  I've  been.'  10. 
beautiful  to  see  him.  Carlyle  would  say  Painted  in  1898-9,  with  long  beard,  oil-pio- 
outrageous  things,  running  counter  to  all  «  ture  by  Arthur  Severn  (now  at  Brantwood). 
Ruskin  cared  for.  Ruskin  would  treat  Car-  11.  A  very  fine  photograph  by  Mr.  F.Hollyer, 
lyle  like  a  naughty  child,  lay  his  arms  j  half-length,  seated  with  long  flowing  beard, 
around  him,  and  say,  "  Now  this  is  too  taken  in  1895.  (Illustrated  articles  on  por- 
bad ! "  '  Of  voung  girls  Ruskin  was  the  traits  of  Ruskin  appeared  in  the  '  Magazine 
indulgent  ani  devoted  slave.     But  to  all    of  Art '  for  1891.) 

his  friends,  young  and  old,  boy  or  maid,  '  The  complete  bibliography  by  Thomas  J. 
humble  or  distinguished,  his  manner  had  (  Wise  and  James  P.  Smart,  issued  in  1893, 
something  of  the  same  caressing  charm,  and  giving  letters,  lectures,  and  minor 
'For  the  sake  of  others/  says  Professor  Ruskiniana,  included  1,152  entries.  114 
Norton,  '  who  have  not  known  him  as  I  volumes  (large  or  small)  bear  Ruskin's 
have,  I  would  declare  my  conviction  that  ,  name  as  author,  and  to  twenty-nine  other 
no  other  master  of  literature  in  our  time  volumes  he  contributed  prefaces  or  other 
has  more  earnestly  and  steadily  endeavoured  matter.  There  has  as  yet  been  no  collective 
to  set  forth,  for  the  help  of  those  whom  he  edition  of  his  works.  Of  an  octavo  series  of 
addressed  whatsoever  things  are  true,  'Works'  commenced  in  1871,  only  eleven 
honest,  just,  pure,  and  lovely  ;  or  in  his  own  volumes  were  published.  They  were  issued 
life  has  more  faithfully  tried  to  practise  the  in  boards  and  in  what  is  now  called  in  the 
virtues  which  spring  from  the  contemplation  trade  '  Ruskin  calf,'  a  purple  chosen  by  him- 
of  these  things.  4 To  my  dear  and  ethereal  self.  Since  1882  many  of  the  books  have 
liuskin/  was  Carlyle's  inscription  in  the  been  issued  in  a  uniform  edition,  crown  8vo 
last  hook  he  gave  to  his  disciple.  '  I  should  (referred  to  below  as  '  small  edition ').  The 
wish/  wrote  Jowett,  after  visiting  Ruskin  following  is  a  chronological  list  of  the  prin- 
at  Brantwood,  *  never  to  lose  the  impression  cipal  works  and  editions  :  1 .  '  The  Poetry  of 
of  the  kind  welcome  which  I  received  from  Architecture/  in  Loudon's  'Architectural 
him.  He  is  the  gentlest  and  most  innocent  Magazine/ 1837-8;  first  published  separately, 
of  mankind.'  !  1893,  medium  4to(  illustrated).    2.  4  Modern 

Among  many  portraits  of  Ruskin  are:  Painters/  1^43,  vol.  i. ;  1846,  vol.  ii. ;  1856, 
1.  As  a  child,  aged  three  and  a  half,  oil-  vol.  iii.  (illustrated);  1856,  vol.  iv.  (illus- 
picture  by  James  Xorthcote,  R.  A.  (at  Brant-  trated)  ;  18<>0,  voL  v.  (illustrated).  Vol.  i.  of 
wood).  In  this,  as  Ruskin  relates  in  the  first  and  second  editions  was  large  crown 
'  Pneterita/  there  is  a  background,  at  the  8vo;  the  third  edition  and  all  the  other 
child's  special  request,  of '  blue  hills.'  2.  At  volumes  were  imperial  8vo.  The  first  edition 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  water-colour  by  of  this  book  commands  high  prices  on  account 
(George  Richmond,  R.A.,  exhibited  at  the  of  the  plates.  '  Autograph  edition/  1873, 
academy,  1(42  (at  Brantwood).  3.  At  the  5  vols,  imperial  8vo  (impressions  from  the 
age  of  thirty-four,  oil-picture  by  Millais,  full-  original  plates);  'complete  edition/  with 
length,  standing  bareheaded  on  the  rocks'  new  index  and  collation  of  different  editions, 
beside  GlenKnlas  (in  the  collection  of  the  ,  1888,  6  vols,  imperial  8vo  (three  additional 
late  Sir  Henry  Acland;  now,  as  an  heirloom,  plates,  some  of  the  others  re-engraved); 
in  the  possession  of  Rear-admiral  Acland).  I  small  complete   edition    (reduced    plates), 


■  ■  r  iwb  Bro-i  '  re-arranged  edition1 
i  -.■.. I.  n    I883,rarown8vo  (now  ra5th edit.) 

wile«A»jreetei' (reading  iu'M.l,.,i  1875, 
crown  8vo  (nun-  in  Jiitli  thousand).  3.  'TLe  ; 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture'  (illustrated), 
1S49,  imperiiil  Bvo  (plates  drawn  and  etched 
by  the  author);  ■numl  edition  (plates  re-' 
etched  by  U.  P.  Cuff),  1866;  third  edition 
(with  new  preface  and  selected  aphorisms 
aet  in  larger  tvpc.),  18-80;  small  edition,  18!K) 
(W  in  Slat  thousand).  4.  'Poems,'  1860,  ! 
post  8vo  (mostly  collected  from  periodicals), 
privately  printed.  Very  scarce  ;  a  copy  has 
(atoned  50/.  Published  (with  additions), 
US]  -  v..|i.  4to,  illustrated;  small  edition 
(reduced  pUtee),  1891.    6.  'The  King  of, 

Kiver'  (illustrated  by  R.  Dovle), 

1851,. -mall  square  8vo  (now  in  9Snd  thou- 

eand).     A   tine  copy  of  the  first  edition  boa 

fetched  10/.     6.  'fte-Haphnelitiam,'  1861. 

-.  oei  of  Venice  '  (illustrated),  im- 

ferinl  8vo,  vol.  i.  1851,  vol.  ii.  1853,  vol.  iii. 
■■  nognph  edition 'of  the  three  vols. 
1h74t  imperial  Svoj  'complete  edition '(with 
new  index),  1880,  3  vols,  imperial  8vo; 
small  edition  (complete),  1698;  'Traveller's 
edition'  (selected  chapters  with  new  matter, 
uuillu-tnited),  1879,  2  vols,  crown  8vo  (now 
in  its  eighth  edition).  'On  the  Nature  of 
Gothic  Architect  ure,'  I  BE  1 1  Kelmacott  Press 
edition,  1892),  8.  '  Examples  of  the  Archi- 
tecture of  Venice  '  (plates,  with  descriptive 
.■•>.  LBB1,  atlas  folio.  9.  'Notes  on 
the  (.'(instruction  of  Sheenfolda,1  1861,  Bvo 
(now  in  fourth  edition).  10. 'Giotto  and  his 
Works  rn  Padua '  (notes  to  accompany  a 
eerie-  of  woodcuts  executed  for  the  Arundel 
Society),  1-nl,  royal  8vo;  small  edition, 
with  photographic  illustrations  of  the  fres- 
coes, 1900.  11.  'Lectures  oo  Architecture 
and  Painting'  (illustrated),  16 
8vo;  *tnall  edition, _  1«91  (now  in  ha  0th 
thousand!.  12.  'Notes  on  some  of  the 
principal  Pictures  exhibited  in  the  Rooms 
.if  ill"  Km :il  Ai-:ii1ii]])v.'  fcc, 8vo,  No.  i.  1866, 
i  1868,  r.  1859,  ri,  1875. 
13.  'The  Harbours  of  England'  (illustrated 
with  engravinga  from  drawings  by  Turner), 

■  .  small  edition,  with  photogra- 
vures from  the  plates,  1894.  11.  '  Notes  on 
the  Turner  Gallery  at  Marlborough  House' 
(oil-paintinga  bow  at  the  tfaiional  Gallery), 

1866,  8»o.  'Catalogue  r,r  Sketches  and 
Drawings  by  Turner '  (now  at  the  National 

.    18W,   Bto.      'Catalogue    of    the 
Turner  Sketches   in   the   National  Gallery," 

1867.  pt.  i.  8vo  (no  more  issued).  'Cata- 
logue of  the  Drawing*  and  Sketches  of  Tur- 
in at  present  exhibited  in  the  National 
Gallery,' 1881, 8vo:  illustrated  edition, crown 
8to,  1899.     15  'The  Political  Economy  of 


Art,'  1867,  llimo;  reissued  with  additional 
papers  under  the  title  'A  Joy  for  Ever  (and 
Its  Price  in  the  Market),'  1880  (vol.  xi.  of 
■Works');  small  edition,  1887  mow  in  its 
ISth  thousand).  10.  'The  Elements  of 
Drawing'  (illustrated).  1867,  crown  8vo; 
new  edition  (uniform  with  the  '  small  edi- 
tion '  i,  L899  (now  in  the  14lh  thousand). 
17.  'Inaugural  Address  at  the  Cambridge 
School  of  Art.'  1858,  8v.i  18,  '  I  !„.<>, tmd 
Museum,' by  I  i.  W.  Aclatid and .lohu  Kuskin 
(illustrated),  1859,  post  8vo  ;  new  edition, 
with  preface  be  Aclnnd  and  message  from 
Ruskin,  1893,  crown  Bvo.  19.  'The  Two 
Paths'  (illustrated!,  1809.  crown  8vo ;  new 
edition  (vol.  x.  of  'Works'),  1878,  8r0; 
small  edition,  1887  (now  in  14lh  thousand); 
the  edition  of  1859  contains  two  plates  after- 
wards cancelled.  20.  '  The  Elements  of 
Perspective/  L859,  crown  Bro  ttli"  only  edi- 
tion). 21.  '  Onto  this  Last,'  1882,  foolscap 
8vo;  a  cheaper  edition,  now  in  its  35th 
thousand  ;  'Popular' edition  (in  paper covers) 
issued  in  1900,  and  now  in  its  lilth  thou- 
sand ;  the  total  issue  of  the  book  has  ex- 
ceeded 70,000.  There  have  alao  been  several 
editions  of  a  penny  pamphlet  of  extracts  en- 
titled'The  Rights  of  Labour  according  to 
John  Ruskin.'  22.  'Sesame  nod  Lilies,' 
1865,  foolscap  8vo.  This,  the  most  popular 
of  Kiiskin's  works,  has  been  issued  in  four 
different  forms :  (a)  the  original  edition,  two 
lectures  with  no  preface;  (ft)  two  lectures, 
with  a  long  preface  (about  the  Alps),  1805, 
three  editions;  (c)  'Works'  aeries,  vol.  i. 
with  a  new  preface  (largely  autobiographi- 
cal), 1871,  and  an  additional  lecture  on  'The 
Mystery  of  Life'  ('the  most  perfect  of  his 
essavs '— Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  Nati-mal  lira. 
April  1900),  sixth  edition,  1900  j  the  same 
contents  in  cheaper  form,  48th  thousand, 
1900;  {d)  original  edition  with  a  distinct 
pref.ee,  1882;  50th  thousand,  1900.  In  all, 
at  least  110,000  copies  of  -Sesame'  have 
been  issued.  23.  '  The  Ethics  of  the  Dust,' 
1H66,  crown  8vo;  second  edition,  with  new 
preface,  1877  (now  in  its  21st  thousand). 
24.  'The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive:  three  Lec- 
tures on  Work,  Traffic,  and  War,'  i860, 
foolscap  8vo  (two  other  editions  in  this 
form).  With  an  additional  lecture  on  'The 
Future  of  Englaud,'and  an  appendix  on'  Prus- 
sia,''  Works,' vol.  vi.  (now  in  its  third  edit.); 
s  ma  1 1  edition  uf  tin-  smile  I  mm  in  .'.-Sid  thmi- 


1872);  small  edition  1886  (now  in  14th 
thousand).  211.  ■  The  Queen  of  I  he  Air,'  1869, 
crown  Bvo  ('  Works/  vol.  ix.  1874);  small 
edition,  1887  (now  in  15th  thousand).  27. 
'  Lectures  on  Art  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Oxford,'  1870,  8vo  (two  other  edi- 
tions in  this  form) ;  small  edition,  with  new 
preface,  1887  (now  in  13th  thousand). 
Several  catalogues  of  the  collections  in  the 
Ruskin  Drawing  School,  referred  to  in  the 
'Lectures/  were  issued,  1870-8.  28.  i  Fors 
Clavigera'  (illustrated),  1871-84,  8vo. 
Ninety-six  'Letters  to  the  Workmen  and 
Labourers  of  Great  Britain, '  originally  issued 
as  separate  publications,  subsequently  col- 
lected into  8  vols.  (8vo)  and  4  vols,  (crown 
8vo).  The  first  and  second  thousands  of 
Letter  lvii.  are  of  interest  to  collectors  as 
containing  'an  attack  on  Mr.  Gladstone 
written  under  a  complete  misconception  of 
his  character/  This  was  afterwards  omitted 
and  a  blank  space  left  '  in  due  memorial  of 
rash  judgment.'  Several  reports  and  papers 
referring  to  St.  George's  Guild  were  sepa- 
rately published.  A  'Letter  to  Young 
Girls/  reprinted  with  additions  from  '  Fors/ 
was  published  in  1876,  and  is  now  in  its 
72nd  thousand.  29.  'Munera  Pulveris/ 
1872,  being  vol.  ii.  of  the  '  Works ; '  small 
edition,  1886  (now  in  8th  thousand).  '  Gold : 
a  Dialogue  connected  with  the  subject  of 
"Munera  Pulveris," '  written  in  1863,  in 
reply  to  an  article  by  Professor  Cairnes,  and 
intended  for  'Fraser's  Magazine/  was  first 
printed  (for  private  circulation)   in  1891. 

30.  '  Aratra  Pentelici :  Six  Lectures  on  the 
Elements  of  Sculpture*  (illustrated),  1872, 
being  vol.  iii.  of  the  '  Works.'  The  seventh 
lecture  of  this  course, '  The  Relation  between 
Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoret/  was  published 
separately  and  ran  through  three  editions ; 
small   edition  of  the  seven  lectures,  1890. 

31.  'The Eagle's  Nest :  Ten  Lectures  on  the 
Relation  of  Natural  Science  to  Art/  1872 
(vol.  iv.  of  the '  Works') ;  small  edition,  1 887 
(now  in  12th  thousand).  32.  'Love's  Meinie: 
Lectures  on  Greek  and  English  Birds/  1881, 
vol.  i.  8vo  (originally  issued  in  three  separate 
parts,  1873-81)  ;  small  edition,  1897.  The 
work  was  never  completed.  33.  '  Ariadne 
Florentina :  Six  Lectures  on  Wood  and 
Metal  Engraving'  (illustrated);  originally 
issued  in  seven  separate  parts  (1873-6) ;  col- 
lected into  a  volume  (vii.  of  the  '  Works'), 
1876;  small  edition,  1890.  34.  'Val 
d'Arno:  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Tuscan  Art 
directly  antecedent  to  the  Florentine  Year 
of  Victories'Cillustrated),  1874('  Works/ vol. 
viii.);  small  edition,  1890.  35.  'Mornings 
in  Florence/  issued  in  six  separate  parts, 
1875-7,  crown  8vo ;  collected  into  a  volume 
1889  (now  in  1 1th  thousand).  36.  '  Proser- 
pina: Studies  of  Wayside  Flowers  while 
the  Air  was  yet  pure  among'  the  Alps  and 
in  the  Scotland  and  England  which  my 
Father  knew'   (illustrated);  issued  in  ten 


separate  parts,  1875-86,  8vo;  parts  i-vi. 
collected  into  vol.  i.  1879.  37.  *  Deuca- 
lion: Collected  Studies  of  the  Lapse  of 
Waves  and  Life  of  Stones9  (illustrated); 
issued  in  eight  separate  parts,  1875-83; 
parts  i-vi.  collected  into  vol.  i.  1879.  38. 
'Bibliotheca  Pastorum/  8vo:  vol.  i.f  'The 
Economist  of  Xenophon/  with  essay  by 
Ruskin,  1876  ;  vol.  ii.,  '  Rock  Honeycomb": 
Broken  Pieces  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Psalter 
laid  up  in  store  for  English  Homes/  with 
preface  and  commentary  by  Ruskin,  1877 ; 
vol.  iii.  (not  issued) ;  vol.  iv.,  '  A  Knight's 
Faith :  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes/  collated  by  Ruskin,  1885.  39. 
'  Guide  to  the  Principal  Pictures  at  the  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts,  Venice/  issued  in  two 
parts,  1877,  8vo;  revised  and  corrected 
edition  in  one  volume,  1891.  40.  'St. 
Mark's  Rest :  the  History  of  Venice,  writ- 
ten for  the  help  of  the  few  Travellers  who 
still  care  for  her  Monuments/  issued  in  six 
separate  parts,  1877-84,  crown  8vo;  col- 
lected into  one  volume,  1884.  41.  'The 
Laws  of  Fesole  :  a  familiar  Treatise  on  the 
Elementary  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Drawing  and  Painting'  (illustrated),  issued 
in  four  separate  parts,  1877-8,  8vo;  col- 
lected into  vol.  1.  1879.  No  more  was 
issued.  42.  '  Notes  by  Mr.  Ruskin  on  his 
Drawings  bv  Turner  exhibited  at  the  Fine 
Art  Society's  Galleries,  March  1878;' 
twelve  editions  (8vo)  were  issued  in  rapid 
succession,  also  an  illustrated  edition,  4to. 
In  1900,  when  the  drawings  were  again 
exhibited  after  Ruskin's  death,  the  '  Notes ' 
were  reprinted.  43.  '  Notes  by  Mr.  Ruskin 
on  Samuel  Prout  and  William  Hunt, 
illustrated  by  a  Loan  Collection  of  Draw- 
ings exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's 
Galleries,  1879-80/  8vo ;  also  an  illustrated 
edition,  4to.  44.  •  Letters  to  the  Clergy  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church/  1879, 
crown  8vo.  45.  'Arrows  of  the  Chace/ 
1880,  2  vols.  8vo;  a  collection  of  letters 
published  chiefly  in  the  newspapers,  1840-80. 
46.  '  Our  Fathers  have  told  us :  Sketches  of 
the  History  of  Christendom  for  Boys  and 
Girls  who  have  been  held  at  its  Fonts. 
Part  i.  The  Bible  of  Amiens'  (illustrated), 
issued  in  Ave  separate  parts,  1880-5,  8vo; 
collected  into  a  volume,  1884.  A  separate 
'  Traveller  s  edition '  of  chap.  iv.  crown  8vo 
was  issued  in  1881  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  cathedral.  47.  'The  Art  of  England: 
Lectures  given  in  Oxford/  1884,  small  4to. 
48.  '  The  Pleasures  of  England :  Lectures 
given  in  Oxford/  1884,  small  4to,  issued  in 
four  separate  parts ;  not  completed  or  sepa- 
rately collected;  small  edition  of  the  four 
parts  in  one  volume  together  with  47  (now 


in  nth  thousand).  49.' The  Storm  Cloud  of 
tht'  Xinetoudi  t.'.-ntury:  Two  Lectures  de- 
livered in  the  London  Institution,'  188-1, 
nasi!  4to.  60.  'On  the  Old  Road,*  1885, 
3  vols.  8vo;  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
easays,  pamphlets,  ftfc,  written  1834-85. 
iriln,'  Originally  issued  in  twentv- 
eight  sepsrnr-  parts,  \. **:,-$,  Hvo;  the  first 
tv  est  y-TOUT  parts  collected  into  vols.  i.  and 
ii.  1886-7;  vol.  iii.,  issued  in  1900,  consists 
of  the  remaining  four  parts,  and  of  three 
parte  of  'Dilecta'  (eorraspondano*.  &c, 
illustrating  '  Pnetarita ').  69,  '  Hortm 
Inclusus.'  1W7,  small  8vo ;  letter?  from 
■  ■  Mi-scs  Marvand  Susie  Beever. 
[.elt.TsChvllnikinliiH.hm  Es.^v. 
;.;iiid  in  his  Tutor's  llMsk*  (l!ev.  T. 
»ftle),1893,crown6vo.  54.'  Verona  and  other 
Lectures'  (illustrated),  1891,  medium  Bvo. 
66.  '  Letters  addressed  to  a  Collage  Friend 
during  the  Years  1840-5,'  1894,  crown  8vo. 
66.  'Lectures  on  Landscape  delivered  at 
Oxford  in  Lent  Term,  1871  '  (illustrated), 
18OT,  folio.  In  addition  to  Radon's  pub- 
lished writings  he  had  at  various  times  col- 
lected materials  tor  many  other  works.  A 
few  chapters,  found  completed  among  1  tie 
manuscripts,  are  likely  to  be  included  in  a 
forthcoming  collected  edition  of  his  works. 
Of  late  years  Ruskin's  writings have  attracted 
some  attention  on  the  continent.  Accounts 
or  translations  of  some  of  them  have  ap- 
peared in  French,  German,  Italian,  Dutch. 
The  roost  important  of  the  foreign  Huskiniana 
is  ■  liuskin  et  !a  Keligion  An  la  Beaut*,'  hy 
Robert  de  la  Stwrmii'ie  (Ptris,  I897|  Eng- 
lish translation,  1899). 

fullest  authority  for  Raskin's  early  lift 
Far  his.  middle  li  re  it  is  less  com- 

S'ete,  and  it  does  not  extend  lieyond  1880. 
ost  of  his  other  writings,  sod  especially  For* 
Clavigera.  arr  to  some  eit.vil  suiol)ii.gru|.hi<:fll. 
The  Life  and  Work  of  John  Rusltin,  2  vols. 
1803,  sad  Tbr  Life  of  John  Raskin,  180*1,  by 
W.  Q.  Coliingwood,  are  written  by  one  who,  as 
a  pupil  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  as  a  literary 
assistant  rind  neighbour,  knew  him  well.  The 
Life  of  IflOO  rantsina  many  letters  by  Rnskin 
rants  not  el-.ewh.ore  published.  Mr. 
C.  B.  Norton's  piv.f(u'p»to  the  American  -Brant- 
Wood  '  edition  of  liuakio's  Works  have  valuable 
biographic" I  matter.  Several  vol unies of  Buskin's 
letters  have  been  privately  printed  in  Mr.  T.  J. 
Wiso'i  Ashley  Library.  A  lnq:e  number  of 
Utters 'not.  included  in  Arrows  of 
given  in  ltask*n>«na  (privately  printed.  1890). 
:  tetten  appeared  in  the 
New  Review.  Mureh  1802.  Letter*  of  Itnsktn 
nftrrenesi  to  him  appear  in  many 
biographic*  . 

nuiw,   IBBU;   The   l>tier*  of  James 
Sraetnam,  1801  ;  The  Life  mid  the  Friendships 
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of  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  188'2  ;  Froude'sLife  of 
Ciirlvk-  in  London,  1881;  Letters  of  Joseph 
Severn,  18(12  ;  Memoir  of  Dean  Liddell,  I8Bt< ; 
Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Coventry  Pat- 
more,  19  i(l.  In  addition  to  sources  already 
mentioned,  the  following,  among  others,  have 
been  referred  to:  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie'*  Re- 
cords of  Tennyson ,  Raskin,  and  Browning,  1 8(12  ; 
M.  II.  Spiolmann's  John  Raskin,  IHliti;  memoirs 
in  the  Il.ilv  Sews  and  Uanehsstar  Guardian, 
'27  Jim.  IBM;  private  information.]  E.  T.  C. 

RUSSELL,  CHARLES,  Babon  Howell 

OK  Kili.owkn  i  1  <32  1900),  bird  chief  Justin' 
of  England,  was  born  ut  Howry  on  10  Nov. 
1832.  He  was  the  elder  son  of  Arthur 
Russell  (1785-1845)  and  Margaret,  daughtor 
'_■!'  Matthew  Mullin  and  widow  of  John 
Hamill,  a  merchant  of  Belfast.  The 
Hussells  were  of  an  old  stock  long  settled 
in  tho  county  of  Down.  The  family  had 
clung  to  thu  ancient  faith,  and,  like  others, 
bad  auffend  from  the  persecutions  of  the 


of  his  young  faintly  devolved  upon  their 
clever  mother  and  their  paternal  uncle,  Dr. 
Charles  William  Russell  [q,  v.],  then  a  pro- 
fessor at  and  afterwards  president  of  May- 
nooth  College.  The  school  days  of  Charles 
Russell  are  described  in  the  petition  lor  his 


short  time  at  n  diocesan  seminary  at  Belfast, 
then  for  two  years  at  a  private  school  in 
Newry,  finally  'for  one  year  at  St.  Vincent's 
College,  Castlekuock.  The  records  of  his 
school  career  are  scanty.  They  show  that  he 
was  a  hard-working  hoy,  of  more  than 
average  attainments,  hut.  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  be  displayed  any  brilliant  quali- 
ties. In  January  1849  he  commenced  his 
career  with  Cornelias  Denvir,  a  solicitor  at 
Newry,  who  died  in  1852,  and  his  articles 
were  transferred  to  Alexander  O'Rorke  of 
Belfast.  He  was  admitted  a  solicitor  in 
January  1854.  For  sis  months  he  took 
charge  of  an  office  of  0'ltorke's  in  London- 
derry. Ha  then  returned  to  Belfast,  and 
practised  on  his  own  account  in  the  county 
courts  of  Down  and  Antrim.  About  that 
time,  injudicious  attempts  by  protectants'  t" 
proselytise  had  ted  to  riots,"  and  when  the 
reckoningcame  before  the  magistrates  Russell 
was  the  catholic  champion,  f  lis  speeches 
were  reported  in  the  'Ulsternian' newspaper, 
and  were  as  able  as  many  he  afterwards 
delivered  when  at  the  bar.  On  one  occasion 
when  he  had  done  well  his  admirers  carried 
him  on  their  shoulders  to  his  hotel,  and  ho 
had  difficulty  in  preventing  the  celebration 
of  his  triumph  by  another  riot.     His  success, 
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and  the  advice  of  those  among  whom  he 
practised,  confirmed  his  resolve  to  become 
a  barrister  in  London. 

On  6  Nov.  1856  he  entered  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  Before  doing  so  he  had  matriculated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  did  not 
graduate.  From  that  time  he  resided  in 
London.  In  1857  Henry  Bagshawe,  then  a 
junior  in  large  practice  at  the  equity  bar,  and 
now  a  county  court  judge,  invited  him  to 
become  a  pupil. 

While  in  these  chambers  he  is  described 
as  being  grave,  reserved,  and  hard-working. 
He  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
real  property  law,  but  conveyancing  and 
equity  drafting  did  not  interest  him,  and 
he  left  to  join  the  common  law  bar.  The 
Inns  of  Court  had  recently  appointed  five 
readers  to  teach  law.  Russell  attended  the 
lectures  of  Henry  Maine  in  '  Roman  Law 
and  Jurisprudence/  of  Phillimore  in  ( Con- 
stitutional Law/  Broom  on  the  '  Common 
Law/  and  Birkbeck  on  '  Equity.'    By  close 

Srivate  study  and  with  the  guidance  of  these 
istinguished  teachers  he  qualified  himself 
for  practice.  He  never  attended  the  cham- 
bers of  a  pleader.  The  common  law  pro- 
cedure acts  had  struck  a  blow  at  technicalities 
which  that  class  of  practitioner  did  not  long 
survive.  He  found  time  to  write  for  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  contributed  a 
weekly  letter  on  current  politics  to  the 
Dublin  '  Nation.'  In  Trinity  term  1858  he 
presented  himself  for  examination  for  the 
studentship  founded  by  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Though  unsuccessful  he  was  awarded  a 
certificate  of  honour.  On  10  Aug.  1858  he 
was  married  to  Ellen,  eldest  daughter  of 
Joseph  Stevenson  Mulholland,  M.D.,  of  Bel- 
fast. 

In  Hilary  term  1859  he  again  competed  for 
the  studentship,  which  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Montague Cookson, now  Crackanthorpe,  K.C. 
On  26  Jan.  in  that  year  he  was  callea  to  the 
bar  and  joined  the  northern  circuit.  He 
practised  in  the  passage  court,  Liverpool, 
and  from  the  first  was  successful.  His  fee 
books  show  that  in  the  third  year  from  his 
call  he  made  over  300/.,  and  in  his  fourth 
year  over  1 ,000/. 

He  soon  began  to  be  known  in  London, 
and  argued  a  case  before  Lord  Westbury 
with  so  much  ability  as  to  procure  for  him 
the  offer  of  a  county  court  judgeship. 

In  1872  he  took  silk  at  the  same  time  as 
Farrer,  afterwards  Baron  Herschell  [q.  v. 
Suppl.l  They  speedily  divided  between 
them  the  mercantile  business  of  the  circuit. 
In  commercial  cases,  where  rights  mainly  de- 
pended on  written  evidence,  Kussell's  know- 
ledge of  business  and  of  the  law  enabled  him 


to  go  straight  to  the  point  and  get  through  a 
long  list  with  great  smoothness  and  rapidity. 
But  where  there  was  a  conflict  of  evidence, 
his  style  of  advocacy  was  open  to  criticism 
and  complaint.  He  was  not  a  pleasant 
antagonist.  Occasionally  his  opponents 
were  made  to  feel  a  personal  pressure  fatal 
to  the  harmony  which  is  a  tradition  of  the 
bar.  Always  desperately  in  earnest  and 
determined  to  win,  he  was  neglectful  of  the 
small  amenities  which  soften  professional 
contests.  He  dealt  with  witnesses  who  gave 
their  testimony  in  good  faith  with  con- 
sideration, and  confined  his  cross-examina- 
tion in  such  cases  to  its  legitimate  purpose, 
viz.  to  glean  from  the  witnesses  such  admis- 
sions as  helped  to  reconcile  their  statements 
with  his  client's  case.  But  his  quick  temper 
sometimes  betrayed  him  into  attack,  and 
any  interference  for  the  protection  of  the 
witness  was  hotly  resented.  He  had,  how- 
ever, great  self-control,  and  was  able,  by  an 
effort  which  was  visible,  to  break  off  an  angry 
discussion  and  proceed  with  the  case  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Opposing  counsel 
were  often  sorely  ruffled,  but  his  manifest 
honesty  of  purpose  secured  him  indulgence. 
He  made  no  enemies.  As  years  went  by 
his  methods  were  less  aggressive,  and  old 
grievances  were  condoned  or  forgotten  by 
the  bar  and  the  profession.  On  his  circuit 
he  was  popular,  and  was  ever  ready  with  a 
kindly  word  and  a  helping  hand  tor  a  de- 
serving junior. 

The  power  that  made  him  the  greatest 
advocate  of  his  time  was  best  displayed  when 
fraud  or  perfidy  or  malice  had  to  be  exposed. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  finest  actors  off  the 
stage  are  members  of  the  bar.  This  was  not 
true  of  Kussell.  He  felt  the  indignation  and 
contempt  which  he  poured  upon  the  witness. 
His  searching  questions  flashed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession ;  his  vehemence  of  manner  and  his 
determination  to  force  out  the  truth  secured 
him  a  complete  mastery  of  the  dishonest 
witness.  His  extraordinary  power  when  ad- 
dressing a  jury  was  owing  not  so  much  to 
any  oratorical  display  as  to  the  authority 
which  he  could  always  exercise  over  those 
he  sought  to  influence.  Spellbound  under 
his  vigorous  and  often  passionate  reasoning, 
their  verdict  was  often  due  to  the  merits  not 
of  the  litigant  but  of  his  counsel. 

In  a  difficult  case  he  prepared  himself 
most  laboriously,  and  the  junior  or  solicitor 
who  failed  to  supply  him  with  the  informa- 
tion he  desired  felt  his  heavy  hand.  He 
was  often  as  impetuous  in  consultation  as 
he  was  in  court. 

In  1875  he  was  invited  to  stand  for  Dur- 
ham ;  but,  finding  that  his  religion  might  be 


a  difficulty  in  liia  «-»y,  he  withdrew;  and 

Enrrer,  afterwards  Lord  Herscbell,  who  upon 
his  advice  was  accepted  as  the  liberal   " 

Lath  of  I'ercival  A. 
1'u  k'  rui <r,tJ.C,  he  applied  with  other  leaders 
lit  the  circuit  for  the  vacant  judgeship  of  the 
court  of  passage  at  Liverpool.  The  appnint- 
inent  was  given  to  Mr.  T.  1  [enij  Baylis,U..C, 
n  distinguished  lawyer,  in  whose  chambers 
the  homo  secretary  (now  Viscount  Cross)  had 
been  a  pupil.  The  office  would  not  have  in- 
witl  private  practice.  In  1880, 
after  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  he  was  re- 
i  parliament  for  Dundalk.  lie 
stood  as  an  independent  libera!,  and  was 
opposed  by  home-rulers  and  Parnellites. 
lie  had  been  given  to  understand  that  be 
might  expect  personal  violence,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  assault  him  ;  but  be 
gnvH  such  convincing  proof  of  hia  courage 
and  ability  to  defend  himself  that  he  was 
not  further  molested.  When  he  entered 
parliament  the  notional  cause  was  repre- 
■  ii'  House  '>f  Commons  by  n  small 
minority  of  the  Irish  members.  It  was  not 
till  the  franchise  was  lowered  by  the  act  of 
1884,  and  as  many  as  eighty-five  members 
[rued  from  Ireland  to  support  the 
demand  for  an  Irish  parliament,  that  he 
pledged  himself,  together  with  the  majority  of 
liberals,  to  the  policy  of  home  rule.  But 
he  was  always  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Irish 
car]-.- 1  and  before  the  iilliance  between 
and  l'ornell  he  spoke  con- 
Mu.irk-  in  Irish  debate*  and  voted  usually 
with  the  national  party.  In  February  1**1 
he  opposed  the  coercion  bill.  W.  E.  Enrster 
had  stntedthat  the  measure  was  aimed  at 
'  village  blackguards.'  Uussell  retorted 
with  aoma  effect  that  unions  them  might  be 
found  some  '  village  Hiimpdens.'  The  pre- 
diction was  verified  in  the  following  year 
when  'the  suspects'  were  released  from 
prison.  Many  of  them  were  men  of  good 
repute,  and  the  title  '  en-suspect  *  became 
iu  Ireland  one  of  distinction. 

In  March   IHm-j  he  opposed  the  proposal 
dry  in'"  tlie  working  of  the  Land 
Act,   and   in  the  following    April   be  sup- 
ported the  government,   in  their  change  of 
ica  led  to  the  release  of  Forster's 
He  resisted  strongly  the  meo- 
San   of  coercion    which  followed  upon   the 
1'biinix    Park  murders,  and   after   a    brief 
V  wed    the   warfare    between   the 
'   Irish   members.     He 
•ought  by  various  amendments  to  mitigate 
■■>  the  government  proposals.  In 
"\i  he  delivered  a  long  speech  in  the  de- 
ft on  the  address,  complaining  that  the 


legitimate  demands  for  the  redress  of  Irish 
grievances  were  disregarded ;  and  in  1884  he 
spoke  iu  support  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
Maatntrasna  trials.  He  took  little  part  in 
debates  not  connected  with  Ireland.  In 
1883  he  spoke  in  favour  of  a  bill  for  ct 
a  court  of  criminal  appeal,  contending  that, 
the  interference  of  the  home  secretary  with 
the  sentences  of  judges  was  unconstitutional; 
and  during  the  same  parliament  he  sup- 
ported the  grant ingof  state  aid  to  voluntary 
schools. 

His  opinions  throughout  these  anxious 
times  were  wisely  meu-iircd  by  what  he 
considered  practicable.  On  Irish  questions 
be  did  mi!  hesitate  to  differ  from  the 
government;  but  the  views  he  expressed 
were  temperate  and  conciliatory.  His  par- 
liamentary speeches  between  1880  and  1885 
did  not  add  to  his  great  reputation.  The  time 
was  not  propitious.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  exasperated  by  the  obstruction  which 
Parnell  was  conducting  with  so  much  skill, 
and  lent  an  unwilling  ear  to  discourses  on 
the  well-worn  topics  that  crime  would  be 
prevented  by  proper  remedial  measures,  and 
that  Ireland  must  be  governed  according  to 
In -I  i  IdeM.  In  18*1'  he  was  offered  a  judge- 
ship. He  was  tempted  to  accept  it,  for  he 
could  not  hope  to  retain  an  Irish  seat.  But 
he  declined  the  offer,  and  determined  to 
look  for  an  English  constituency.  In 
1885  he  was  returned  for  South  Hackney, 
and  was  appointed  attorney-general  in 
Gladstone's  government  of  1880.  His  re- 
election upon  taking  office  was  opjwsed  by 
the  conservatives,  but  he  was  again  re- 
turned. He  threw  biniself  with  extraordi- 
nary energy  into  the  home  rule  struggle. 
The  alliance  between  liberals  and  I'arnellites 
enabled  him  to  give  full  play  to  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  he  travelled  all  over  England 
addressing  public  meetings,  great  and 
small,  in  every  part  of  the  country.  He 
seemed  unconscious  of  what  such  exertions 
mean  to  most  men  in  point  of  fatigue  and 
weariness,  and  was  content  to  forego  the 
gratification,  so  essential  to  most  politicians, 
of  elaborate  notices  in  the  daily  press.  His 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
home  rule  bill  were  probablv  his  best  par- 
liamentary performances.  In  supporting 
the  second  reading  he  referred  to  ■  the  so- 
called  loyal  minority  '  as  not  being  an  aid 
but  u  hindrance  to  any  solid  unimi  Tic t ween 
England  and  Ireland.  '  Their  loyalty,'  be 
said.  '  had  a  close  relation  to  their  own 
and  their  own  interest.'  At  the 
general  election  of  1880  he  was  again  re- 
turned for  South  Hackney,  defeating  his 
opponent,  Mr.  C.  J.  Uarling  (afterwards  a 
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judge  of  the  high  court),  by  a  small  majority. 
in  1887  he  resisted  the  passing  of  the 
coercion  bill  of  that  year  in  a  speech  of  con- 
siderable power. 

In  1888  the  Parnell  Commission  Act  was 
passed.  Its  object  was  declared  to  be  to 
create  a  tribunal  to  inquire  into  charges  and 
allegations  made  against  certain  members  of 
parliament  and  other  persons  by  the  de- 
fendants in  the  recent  trial  of  an  action  of 
O'Donnell  v.  Walter  and  another.  Three  of 
the  judges  were  appointed  commissioners, 
and  the  sittings  began  on  22  Oct.  Russell 
appeared  as  leading  counsel  for  Parnell,  and 
the  attorney-general,  Sir  R.  Webster  (now 
Lord  Alverstone  and  lord  chief  justice)  was 
on  the  other  side. 

The  cross-examination  of  many  of  the  Irish 
witnesses  called  by  the  attorney-general  de- 
volved upon  Russell,  and  was  conducted 
under  great  difficulty  and  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  had  no  notice  of  the  order  in  which 
they  would  appear,  and  had  little  informa- 
tion about  them.  Yet  it  was  said  that  few 
witnesses  left  the  box  without  being  suc- 
cessfully attacked  and  disparaged.  His 
famous  speech  for  the  defence  occupied  six 
days,  and  was  concluded  on  12  April  1889. 
It  was  well  suited  to  the  occasion  and  to  the 
tribunal,  and  was  undoubtedly  his  greatest 
forensic  effort.  The  delivery  was  so  slow 
and  so  deliberate  as  to  divest  the  speech  of 
all  oratorical  character.  It  began  with  an 
account  of  the  land  legislation  in  Ireland 
of  much  historical  value.  Ilis  comments 
upon  the  witnesses  were  in  his  best  form, 
and  his  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of  those 
who  had  been  imposed  upon  by  Richard 
Pigott  [q.  v.]  were  strikingly  keen  and 
sagacious.  The  touching  words  with  which 
he  closed  his  speech  are  classic.  They  were 
spoken  with  an  emotion  which  in  court  he 
had  never  shown  before. 

In  1889  he  defended  Mrs.  May  brick  on 
the  charge  of  poisoning  her  husband.  The 
case  excited  extreme  interest,  and  Russell 
felt  very  deeply  his  failure  to  save  her  from 
a  capital  conviction. 

In  1890  he  spoke  in  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  report  of  the 
special  commission.  His  speech  was  de- 
scribed in  the  '  Times '  as  being  that  of  an 
advocate,  but  '  a  very  able  speech  in  which 
argument,  invective,  cajolery,  and  eloquent 
appeals  to  prejudice  or  sentiment  were 
blended  with  practised  skill/ 

In  1892,  on  the  return  of  Gladstone  to 
power,  he  was   again  appointed  attorney- 

Sneral,  and  was  once  more  returned  for 
ackney  by  a  large  majority.    In  1893, 
together  with  Sir  K.  Webster,  he  repre- 


sented Great  Britain  in  the  Behring  Sea 
arbitration.  The  points  in  controversy  wen 
these.  The  United  States,  by  an  alleged 
purchase  from  Russia  in  1867,  set  up  at 
matter  of  title  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  sealing  industry  in  the  Behring  Sea.  This 
was  denied  by  Great  Britain.  Independently 
of  this  title  the  United  States  claimed  to  be 
the  lawful  protectors  of  the  seals  bred  in  the 
islands  of  the  Behring  Sea,  as  trustees  for  all 
nations.  In  support  of  this  contention  a 
novel  legal  doctrine  was  advanced  by  Mr. 
Carter,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States,  and  was  supported  by  an  address  of 
great  length  and  ingenuity.  The  arbitrators 
were  invited  to  apply  to  the  question  of 
pelagic  sealing  what  were  called  '  prin- 
ciples of  right,  viz.,  those  rules  upon  which 
civilised  nations  ought  to  be  agreed.  This, 
it  was  said,  was  international  law.  This 
contention  was  combated  with  vigour,  and 
necessarily  with  great  labour,  by  Russell  and 
Sir  R.  Webster,  the  former  speaking  for  eleven 
and  the  latter  for  five  days.  They  contended 
that  international  law  consisted  of  the  rules 
which  civilised  nations  had  agreed  to  treat 
as  binding.  These  rules  were  not  to  be 
ascertained  by  reference  to  'principles  of 
right/  but  were  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  international  transactions.  It  was  argued 
that,  apart  from  actual  consent,  so  ascer- 
tained, there  was  no  universal  moral  standard. 
The  award  on  these  points  was  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain.  The  discussion  as  to  the  future 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the  sealing 
industry  occupied  eight  davs.  Russell's  ser- 
vices were  acknowledged  Dy  the  conferring 
upon  him  of  the  grand  cross  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George. 

In  Mav  1894  he  succeeded  Charles  Synge 
Ohristopner,  lord  Bowen  Tq.  v.  Suppl.]  as  lord 
of  appeal,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  for 
life  by  the  title  of  Russell  of  Killowen.  In 
June  of  the  same  year,  ou  the  death  of  John 
Duke,  lord  Coleridge  [q.  v.  SuppL],  he  was 
appointed  lord  chief  justice,  and  entered  upon 
that  part  of  his  career  in  which  he  earned 
the  reputation  by  which  he  will  be  best  re- 
membered. As  chief  justice  he  was  as  master- 
ful as  ever,  but  he  was  patient,  courteous, and 
dignified.  In  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
in  those  qualities  requisite  for  the  discharge 
of  his  great  duties,  he  was  the  superior  of 
many  of  his  illustrious  predecessors.  No 
judge  gained  more  speedily  and  enjoyed  mors 
fully  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  the 
public. 

Outside  the  range  of  his  judicial  duties 
there  were  subjects  in  which  he  took  a  deep 
interest. 

In  1895  he  supported  the  judges  of  hit 
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division  in  the  endeavour  to  establish  the 
court  for  the  trial  of  commercial  causes,  a 
project  which  for  many  year*  had  been  met 
by  the  strenuous  and  successful  opposition 
of  Lord  Coleridge.  In  the  same  year  lie  de- 
an address  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  on 
legal  education.    He  dwelt  at  length  on  the 

I  -lie  existing  system,  and  insisted 
that  no  student  should  he  admitted  to  the 

■  barrister  who  had  not  given  proof 
of  his  professional  competent;;,  lie  be- 
;nr  praise  on  the  council  of  legal 
.'ilunit.iippi,  uml  urged  that  there  should  he 
a  charter  of  a  school  of  law  with  a  senate 
not  wholly  composed  of  benchers  and 
lawyers,     llis  comments  were  resented  and 

■hsregarded.  It  was  said  the  public 
did  not  demand  any  change  in  the  existing 
■Jftem.     The  degree   of   barrister  no  more 

;:  knowledge  of  the  law  than  the 
degree  of  the  universities  was  a  guarantee 
of  scholarship.      The  old  formula  was   re- 

Kated,  that  the  best  lawyer  is  self-taught, 
was  pointed  out  that  prior  to  his  call  the. 
chief  justice  liim-.lf  obtained  bis  knowledge 
of  the  law  with  the  help  of  the  readers  of 
the  Inns  of  Court- mi  excellent  argument 
tbt  the  existing  system  if  all  law  students 
were  us  able  as  Kussell.  The  benchers  were 
firm:  he  was  rorrJamantinaa  West  bury  and 
had  been  before  him. 

The  years  following  were  occupied  by  his 
ordinary  judicial  duties;  the  trial  of  the 
Jameson  raiders  in  1896  was  the  principal 
event  ;  the  law  was  laid  down  by  Russell 
with  greet,  clearness  and  fircones.*,  and  the 
defendants  were  convicted. 

In  1896  ha  riaited  the  United  Slates  for 

the   purpose  of  delivering   an    address    to 

American    lawvers  assembled  at  Saratoga. 

■•■   for  bis  subject  '  Arbitration  :  its 

I  iatorj,  and  Prospects.1   He  adhered 

to   the  view   that   be  bad  laid  before  the 

Bebring  Sen  arbitrators — that  international 

law  was  neither  more  nor   less  than  what 

civilised  nations  have  agreed  shall  be  binding 

mi    DM  another.     Amid  grent  applause  he 

A  bopMfor  ilie  peaceful  settlement 

ofatapatM  between  nations. 

In  ISM,  on  the  death  of  Farrer,  lord 
Ilerschell,  he  was  appointed  in  his  place 
to  act  as  one  of  the  arbitrators  to  deter- 
mine the  boundaries:  of  British  Guiana  and 

Veneiucln  under  the  treaty  of  -  Feb.  1897. 
The  arbitration  was  held  in  Paris,  Great 
Britain  being  represented  by  Sir  It.  Webster 
and  Sir  H.  Keiil,  mid  Venezuela  by  American 

I  Mel     Though  he  tool  little  part   in  the 
played  in  the  conduct  of 
of  seising  upon 
dim-ting  attention   to  ilie  vital  points, 
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and  of  rescuing  the  argument  from  details 
which  only  obscured  the  real  issues.  The 
award  was' in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  and 
was   remarkable   for  the   fact   that  it   was 

In  July  1900  he  left  town  for  the  North 
Wales  circuit.  At  Chester  he  was  attacked 
by  alarming  symptoms  of  illness,  and  was 
advised  to  come  home.  In  a  few  days  it 
became  clear  that  there  was  grave  internal 
mischief.  After  an  attempt  to  relieve  him 
by  an  operation  he  died  on  10  Aug.  at 
'2  Cromwell  Houses,  Kensington,  He  was 
buried  at  Epsom  on  the  14th.  He  was  sur- 
vived by  bis  widow  and  five  sons  and  four 
daughters. 

In  Russell  were  combined  qualities  of 
character  and  temperament  that  are  usually 
found  apart.  He  was  a  blending  of  the 
northern  and  southern  Irishman.  With  his 
keen  intellect  anil  resolute  will  be  united 
much  sensibility  and  even  enthusiasm.  He 
was  a  man  of  business  and  a  man  of  dreams. 
Under  a  manner  often  cold  and  severe  there 
lay  concealed  great  kindliness  and  considera- 
tion for  others. 

His  amusements  were  those  of  an  idle  man. 
He  did  not  find  relaxation  in  books.  He  was 
an  indefatigable  player  of  whist  and  piquet, 
and  a  familiar  figure  on  race-courses.     His 

*  blood-stock.'  He  possessed  a  store  of  know- 
ledge of  the  ancestors  and  descendants  of  dis- 
tinguished winners,  and  never  tired  of  dis- 
coursing of  I  hem  in  congenial  company.  He 
prided  himself  upon  his  skill  in  identifying 
in  t.hepiiddnck  the  oll'-pring  of  a  famous  sire. 

His  activity  and  energy  followed  him  in 
his  pursuit  of  recreation,  "and,  if  bent  upon 
a  project,  be  was  careless  of  fatigue  and 
labour.  He  m  krjri'-rniiided  in  his  views 
of  men  and  things,  and  his  intimate  friends 
included  those  who  differed  widely  from 
him  and  each  other  in  station,  politics,  and 
religion, 

When  hard  at  work  he  shut  himself 
up  at  his  chambers  or  at  his  country  house, 
Tadworth  Court,  near  Epsom,  but  when  free 
he  was  indisposed  to  seclusion.  For  society 
he  preferred  many  to  few,  and  he  reudily 
accepted  invitations  to  address  public  meet- 
ings upon  politics,  education,  or  lor  charitable 
Erojects.  Even  after  be  became  chief  justice 
e  was  ready  to  preside  upon  Mtblil 
and  principally  at  dinners  for  benevolent  ob- 
jects. While  he  never  failed  to  interest  his 
audience  his  style  was  sombre,  and  he  was 
more  disposed  to  dwell  upon  shortcomings 
than  to  congratulate  upon  achievement*. 
The  information  and  statistics  which  he 
imparted  to  his  audience  had  usually  been 
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acquired  by  a  vigorous  cross-examination  of 
a  secretary  or  member  of  committee  which 
was  only  completed  just  before  he  rose  to 
speak. 

He  had  a  strong  view  of  his  obligation 
to  enforce  the  duty  of  honesty  and  good 
faith  in  commercial  transactions.  His  pro- 
tests from  the  bench  against  fraud  in  the 
promotion  of  companies  and  the  practice  of 
receiving  commissions  were  offered  coura- 
geously, and  his  sanguine  disposition  led  him 
to  believe  that  good  results  would  follow. 
The  secret  commissions  bill  which  he  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1900  cost  him 
infinite  labour,  the  collection  of  the  necessary 
materials  involving  him  in  a  personal  corre- 
spondence with  public  bodies  and  individuals 
all  over  the  kingdom. 

He  published  the  following  works :  *  New 
Views  of  Ireland,  or  Irish  Land:  grievances: 
remedies '  (reprinted  from  the  '  Daily  Tele- 
graph '),  London,  1880,  8vo ;  « The  Christian 
Schools  of  England  and  recent  Legislation 
concerning  them/  London,  1883,  ovo;  an 
article  on  Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J.,  in  the '  North 
American  Review'  in  1894  ;  an  article  on  the 
legal  profession  in  the  'Strand  Magazine'  in 
1896 ;  '  Address  on  Legal  Education,'  Lon- 
don, 1895,  8vo ;  *  Arbitration  :  its  Origin, 
History,  and  Prospects:  an  Address  to  the 
Saratoga  Congress,  London,  1896. 

The  income  that  he  made  at  the  bar  was 
very  great.  His  fee-book  shows  that  from 
1862  to  1872  he  made  as  junior  on  an 
average  .'5,000/.  a  year.  He  took  silk  in  1872, 
and  for  the  following  ten  years  he  made  at 
the  rate  of  10,000/.  a  year.  From  1882  to 
1892  his  annual  earnings  averaged  nearly 
16,000/.,  and  from  1893,  when  he  was  again 
appointed  attorney-general,  till  he  became  a 
lord  of  appeal  in  April  1894,  he  received 
32,826/. 

The  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
in  1894,  by  the  Laval  University,  Canada, 
by  Edinburgh  University  in  1896,  and  by 
the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1897.  The 
best  likeness  of  him  is  the  portrait  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Sargent,  R.A.,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family,  a  replica  of  which  it  is 
proposed  to  place  in  the  National  Portrait 
Uallery. 

[Personal  knowledge;  Times,  11  Aug.  1900; 
Darke's  Peerage,  1900  ;  G.  E.  C[okayne]s  Com- 
plete Peerage ;  Foster's  Men  at  the  Bar ;  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Keg. ;  Law  List,  various  years.] 

"  J.  C.  M. 

RUSSELL,  HENRY  (1812-1900),  vo- 
calist and  song  composer,  was  born  at  Sheer- 
ness,  where  his  fatner  held  a  government 
appointment,  on  24  Dec.  1812.    He  made 


his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  age 
of  three,  m  connection  with  a  travelling 
theatrical  company.  At  the  age  of  six  he 
began  to  study  the  pianoforte,  but  for  a  time 
he  was  a  boy  in  a  chemist's  shop  in  Seven 
Dials.  Russell  appeared  as  a  vocalist  in 
1828  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  under  Elliston's 
management,  at  a  weekly  salary  of  30#., 
when  he  sang  the  'Pilgrim  of  Love'  and 
similar  popular  ditties.  In  his  teens  he  went 
to  Italy,  first  becoming  an  outdoor  student 
of  the  Bologna  conservatoire,  subsequently 
studying  under  Rossini  at  Naples,  ana  meet- 
ing Balfe,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  other 
musical  celebrities.  Upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  was  for  a  short  time  chorus  master 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

In  order  to  find  a  remunerative  field  of 
work  Russell  went  to  Canada,  where  he 
started  his  one-man  entertainments  that 
made  him  famous.  For  a  short  time  he  was 
organist  of  the  presbyterian  church,  Ro- 
chester (N.  Y.)  From  1838  to  1841  he  tra- 
velled incessantly  in  Canada  and  America, 
singing  his  songs,  '  Cheer,  boys,  cheer/ 
*  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys,' '  A  Life 
on  the  Ocean  Wave,'  '  O  Woodman,  spare 
that  Tree,'  and  many  others  with  extra- 
ordinary success.  In  1841  he  returned  to 
England,  and,  in  giving  his  entertainments 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  repeated  in  his 
native  country  the  triumphs  which  had  at- 
tended him  in  the  American  continent.  He 
subsequently,  with  Dr.  Charles  Mackayrq.v.J, 
ran  an  entertainment  entitled  'The  Far  West, 
or  the  Emigrant's  Progress  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New,'  with  scenery  painted 
by  Mills.  This,  in  addition  to  being  remark- 
ably successful,  had  a  distinct  influence  upon 
emigration  to  the  far  west.  About  1865 
Russell  retired  from  public  life.  Ho  died 
at  18  Howley  Place,  Maida  Vale,  on  8  Dec. 
1 900,  and  his  remains  are  interred  in  Kensal 
Green  cemetery. 

Russell  composed  about  eight  hundred 
songs,  of  which  not  a  few  of  the  verses  were 
written  expressly  for  him  by  his  old  friend, 
Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  other  authors  drawn 
upon  being  Longfellow,  Eliza  Cook,  Charles 
Dickens,  and  other  homely  poets.  Their 
themes  were  of  so  essentially  domestic  and 
popular  a  nature  that  they  at  once  caught 
the  fancy  of  the  public.  Not  a  little  of  the 
success,  however,  which  attended  them  was 
due  to  their  composer's  remarkable  enuncia- 
tion of  the  words  in  the  singing  of  his  songs, 
combined  with  a  dramatic  intensity  which 
thrilled  his  hearers.  This  feature  of  his 
entertainments  was  suggested  to  him  when 
listening  to  the  orations  of  Henry  Clay, 
the  great  Kentucky  orator.     '  There  is  no 
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reason  why  I  should  not  apply  bis  methods 
to  my  singing  of  songs,'  said  Russell:   the 
■■:■  nt  w(l-  unprecedented. 
In   luldition  to  the  large  number  of  de- 
tached songs   already  referred   to,   Russell 
I  1  )  a  series  of  songs  from  Scott's 
the  Lake;'  (S)  Scripture  melodies ; 
(3)  dramatic  scenes:  (4)  cutitv,  .to.,  with 
it  memoir,  London,  1846:  (S)  two  vols,  of 
copyright   songs,  I860;. (6)   •  L'Amico  dei 
Cantauii'  ('The  Singer'*  I-'riend,  a  Treatise 
M  Hi-'  An   of  Singing'),  1830,  dedicated  to 
ifliTsmnk  (Jueeu)  Victoria.      In 

1980  the  admiralty  authorised  the  use  of 
his  melody,  'A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,'  u 
i  be  regimental  march  of  the  royal  marines, 
tod  on  IS  Oct.  1891  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
i] .  v.  Sup]il,"  organised  a  Henry  Russell  night 
hi  i  'in -'nt  Cinrdi-n  Theatre,  when  the  veteran 
eoaumei  was  present  and  made  a  speech. 
In  IBM  Russell  published  a  book  of  gossipy 
ranhuaoeneaa,  entitled  'Cheer,  boys,  cheer,' 
named  after  bis  most  popular  song. 

[Russell's 'Omar,  boys,  cheer,'  1895;  James 
ii.  Brown  ntnl  S.  S.  St  rattan's  Hritisli  Musieal 
liiogrsphy  ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.;  Musical  Times, 
January  1901,  p.  27.1  R  O.  K. 

RUTHERFORD,  "WILLIAM  (1838 
1  *!")')).  r>livsiologist,  the  seventh  and  Voungcst 
son  of  Thomas  Rutherford,  a  gentleman 
farmer,  was  born  at  Ancrum  Craig  in  linx- 
bnighahire  on  20  April  1888,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  district  grammar  school.  He 
then  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  graduated  M.D.  in  1868,  taking  a 
gold  medal  for  his  thesis.  He  acted  as 
house- physician  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  to 
Rutherford  Halda'ne  (1824-1887) 
fq.  v. Land  as  house-surgeon  to  James  Speuce 
[q.v.]  For  a  year  he  was  assistant  demon- 
-irator  of  anatomy  at  Surgeons'  Hall  under 
(Sir)  John  St  ruthe'rsi_q.v.SuppL]f  after  which 
he  went  abroad  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
fi  peri  menial  physiology.  Ilespent  the  winter 
of  1864-5  in  Berlin,  working  under  Pro- 
B  eos-Reymond,  to  gain  a  special 
i  .-lectrieftl  physiology.  Thence 
he  passed  to  Dresden,  Prague.  Vienna,  Leip- 
ng,  where  be  worked  with  Professor  Lnd- 
wig,  and  Paris.  In  1865  be  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  was  appointed  assistant  to 
John  Hughes  Bennett  (1812-1876)  [a.  v.], 
'  hen  professor  of  ihe  in.st.ii  utes  of  medicine 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  Rutherford 
was  much  infinenced  by  the  perfect  lucidity 
which  was  his  master's  chief  characteristic. 
But  he  added  to  it  the  labour  of  research  and 
preparation,  so  that  his  four  years'  assistant- 
ship  established  his  reputation  as  a  practical 
jeacher,  and,  combined   with   his   original 


investigations,  procured  for  him  the  post  of 

Clfoanni  of  physiology  in  King's  College, 
ndon,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1801). 
He  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  the 
duties  of  the  chair, 
illustrated  by  the  most  admirable 
and  by  the  performance  of  precise  and  delicate 
experiments,  whose  preparation  often  Mat 
him  hours  of  preliminary  work.  Above  all, 
his  students  were  made  to  prepare  micro- 
scopical sections  for  themselves,  and  to  carry 
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with  physiological  chemistry  and  experi- 
mental physiology.  In  1871  Rutherford 
j  filled   the   office   of   Fulierian   professor   of 

Shysiology  at  I  lie  lloyiil  In.-titiition  of  Lon- 
on,  and  in  1874  he  returned  to  Edinburgh 
|  as  professor  of  physiology,  a  post  be  held 
until  his  death,  fie  died  unmarried  on  21  Feb. 
i  1899,  and  is  buried  at  Ancrum.  A  tnnrWa 
boat,  said  to  be  an  excellent,  likeness,  by  John 
I  Hutchinson,  R.S.A.,  stands  in  the  physio- 
|  logy  class  room  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  unveiled  by  Sir  William 
Huir,  principal  of  the  university,  on  8  July 
I  1899. 

The  science  of  histology  owes  much  to 
|  Rutherford ;  he  was  one  o?  the  first  teachers 
!  in  this  country  to  deviate  from  the  old 
!  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  introduce  the 
I  improvements  which  had  been  found  most 
I  serviceable  in  foreign  laboratories.  He 
j  modified  a  microtome,  invented  bv  A.  B. 
I  Stirling, uddmg to itafreering chamber;  the 
apparatus  rapidly  came  into  extensive  use, 
J  and  proved  of  great  service  in  the  study  both 
j  of  histology  and  pathology.     As  a  nhysiolo- 

«ist  he  was  interested  in  the  recondite  pro- 
lems  of  electro-physiology,  and  in  the  phy- 
siological action  of  drugs  on  the  secretion  of 
the  bile,  and  later  in  life  he  devoted  much 
time  to  investigate  the  structure  of  striated 
muscle  and  the  mechanism  of  the  senses. 

It  utherford  devoted  much  valuable  time, 
which  might  have  been  spent  in  original  re- 
search, to  perfecting  his  lectures  on  physio- 
logy, and  to  rendering  them  in  the  highest 
degree  useful  and  acceptable  to  his  class. 
This  care  and  minute  attention  to  detail 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  successful  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lecturers 
who  have  held  a  professorial  chair  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  Yet  Rutherford 
■was  shy,  almost  to  timidity,  and  he  was  full 
of  mannerisms  and  extremely  sensitive  to 
criticism.  He  was  a  good  musician,  with  a 
fine  baritone  voice,  and  for  some  time  he  acted 
as  secretary  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
Musical  Society. 

Rutherford's  works  are:  1.  'Notes  of  a 
Course  of  Practical  Histology  for   Medical 
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Students,  given  in  King's  College,  London/ 
London,  1872,  8vo.  2.  '  Introductory  Lec- 
ture to  the  Course  of  Institutes  of  Medicine 
(Physiology)  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh/ Edinburgh,  1874,  8vo.  3.  'Out- 
lines of  Practical  Histology/  London,  1875, 
royal  8vo;  2nd  edit.  London,  1876.  4.  'An 
Experimental  Research  on  the  Physiological 
Actions  of  Drugs  on  the  Secretion  of  Bile/ 
Edinburgh,  1880,  8vo.  5.  '  A  Text  Book  of 
Physiology/  Edinburgh,  1880,  8vo.  He  was 
also  co-editor  of  the  '  Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology/  Cambridge  and  London, 
1875-6,  and  of  the  '  Journal  of  Physiology/ 
London  and  Cambridge,  1878. 

[Personal  knowledge ;  British  Medical  Journal, 
1899,  i.  564;  private  information.]      D'A.  P. 

RYDER,  DUDLEY  FRANCIS 
STUART,  third  Eael  op  Habbowbt 
(1831-1900),  second  son  and  eventual  heir 
of  Dudley  Ryder,  second  earl  of  Harrowby 
[q.  v.],  by  Lady  Frances  Stuart,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  John,  first  marquis  of  Bute,  was  born 
at  Brighton  on  16  Jan.  1831.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  the  university  of  Oxford, 
where  he  matriculated  from  Christ  Church  on 
31  May  1849,  graduated  B.A.  in  1853,  and 
proceeded  M.A.  in  1878.  On  leaving  the 
university,  Viscount  Sandon,  as  he  was  styled 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  made  a  tour  in 
the  East  with  Lord  Carnarvon,  visiting  Syria 
and  the  Lebanon  (see  Cakxarvon's  llecol- 
lectioits  of  the  Druses  of  the  Lebanon,  London, 
1860,  8vo).  On  his  return  to  England  he  did 
garrison  duty  as  captain  in  the  2nd  Stafford- 
shire militia  regiment  during  the  Crimean 
war  and  Indian  "mutiny.  He  entered  parlia- 
ment in  18o6,  being  returned  (30  May)  for 
Lichfield  as  a  supporter  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  gained  experience  of  affairs  as  private 
secretary  to  Henry  Labouchere  (afterwards 
Lord  Taunton)  [q.  v.]  at  the  colonial  office. 
Defeated  at  the  general  election  of  April  1859, 
he  remained  without  a  seat  until  1868,  when 
he  was  returned  (19  Nov.)  as  third  member 
for  Liverpool,  which  constituency  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  until  his  accession  to  the 
peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father  (19  Nov. 
1882).  lie  was  a  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittees on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (18/57) 
and  the  Euphrates  Valley  (1871-2),  and  con- 
tinued throughout  life  to  devote  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  study  of  imperial  and 
colonial  questions.  It  is,  however,  by  his 
labours  in  the  cause  of  national  education  that 
he  is  most  likely  to  be  remembered.  To  \V.  E. 
Forster's  measure  he  gave  from  the  lirst  a 
hearty  support.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
first  London  school  board,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  its  work,  both  as  chairman  of  the  i 


statistical  committee  and  as  a  firm  though 
moderate  supporter  of  voluntary  schools  and 
religious  instruction*  On  the  return  of  hit 
party  to  power  in  1874  he  waa  sworn 
(2  March)  of  the  privy  council,  and  ap- 
pointed vice-president  of  the  committee  of 
council  on  education.    In  his  official  ca- 

Sicity  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
ducation  Act  of  1876  and  the  revised  codes. 
On  4  April  1878  he  was  transferred  to  the 
presidency  of  the  board  of  trade,  which  he 
retained  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  until  the 
fall  of  the  administration  (April  1880).  He 
was  lord  privy  seal  in  Lord  Salisbury's  short 
administration  (June  1885-February  1886), 
and  served  on  the  royal  commission  appointed 
on  15  Jan.  1886  to  inquire  into  the  working 
of  the  Education  Acts.  An  earnest  though 
moderate  churchman,  he  was  credited  with  a 
voice  in  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage  during  the  Beaconsfield  adminis- 
tration, and  in  1886  became  president  of  the 
British  and  Foregn  Bible  Society,  and  re- 
presentative for  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  in 
the  laymen's  house  of  convocation.  He  was 
elected  member  and  chairman  of  the  Stafford- 
shire county  council  in  1888.  His  health 
was  hardly  equal  to  the  strain  of  public  life, 
and  in  his  later  years  he  was  almost  a  chronic 
invalid.  He  died  at  Sandon  Hall,  Stafford- 
shire, on  26  March  1900,  leaving  no  issue  by 
his  wife,  Lady  Mary  Frances  Cecil  (married 
3  Oct.  1861),  eldest  daughter  of  Brownlow, 
second  marquis  of  Exeter.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  title  and  estate  by  his  only  brother, 
Henry  Dudley,  fourth  earl  of  Harrowby,  who 
died  at  Algiers  on  11  Dec.  1900  (Times, 
13  Dec.) 

[Foster's  Alumni  Oxon.  1715-1886;  G.  E. 
C[oknyne]'s  Complete  Peerage ;  Burke's  Peerage, 
1899;  Members  of  Parliament  (official  lists); 
Hansard's  Pari.  Debates.  3rd  ser.  exciv.  to  4th 
sor.  Ixvi. ;  Pari.  Papers  (H.  C),  1857  c.  224. 260, 
1 872  c.  322 ;  Reid's  Life  of  W.  E.  Forster ;  Dale  s 
Life  of  R.  W.  Dale ;  Beoson's  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Benson,  ii.  664  ;  Davidson  and  Benham's 
Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  ii.  105  ;  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society's  Reports,  1886-99  ;  Men 
and  Women  of  the  Time  (1895);  Haydn's  Book 
of  Dignities,  ed.  Ockerby.]  J.  M.  R. 

RYLE,  JOHN  CHARLES  (1816-1900), 
bishop  of  Liverpool,  eldest  son  of  John  Ryle, 
private  banker,  of  Park  House,  Macclesfield, 
ALP.  for  Macclesfield  1833-7,  by  Susanna, 
daughter  of  Charles  Hurt  of  Wirksworth, 
Derbyshire,  was  born  at  Macclesfield  on 
10  May  1816.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  his  career 
was  unusually  distinguished.  He  was  Fell 
exhibitioner  at  Christ  Church,  from  which 
foundation  he  matriculated  on  16  May  1834, 
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He  was  Craven  scholar  in  1836,  graduated 
li.  A.  in  1838,  having  been  placed  in  the  first 
class  in  Merit  hunnniore*  in  the  preceding 
vear,  and  piMMded  M.A.  in  1871.  He  was 
creatnd  D.D.  by  diploma  on  4  May  188(1. 
Brie  left  the  university  with  the  intention 
of  standing  for  parliament  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, but  was  deprived   or  the  means  of 


of  which  he  was  one  of  the  a 
not  the  least  liberal  supporters 
sessed  an  unusual  command  of  i 
nervous  English,  and  was  a  prolific  author 
of  tracts,  of  which  some  hove  been  translated 
into  foreign  languages.  His  charges.and  not 
a  few  of  his  sermons,  are  also  in  print.  His 
__  ,  most  important  works  are;  1.  'The  Bishop, 
gratifying  his  ambition  by  his  father's  bunk-  the  Pastor,  and  the  Preacher,  in  three  Bio- 
ruptcy.  He  accordingly  took  holy  orders  :  graphical  Lectures'  (onLatiiner,  Baxter,  and 
QJMt  S)  and  a  cure  of  souls  at  Exbury,  White  field),  Ipswich,  1854,  8to:  reprinted, 
Hampshire.  In  1843  he  was  preferred  lo  with  additions,  as  'The  1'rieat,  the  Pur 
the  rector)  of  St.  Thomas,  Winchester,  which  and  the  Preacher,'  New  York,  1 
he  exchanged  in  the  following  rear  for  that  2.  '  Hymns  for  the  Church  on  Earth' 
of  Helmingham,  Suffolk.  The'latter  living  (selected  and  arranged),  London,  I860,  8vo  ; 
he  retained  until  1861,  when  he  resigned  it  5th  edit,  (enlarged),  1882.  3.  '  Bishops  and 
for  the  vicarage  of  Stradbroke  in  the  same  Clergy  of  other  Days;  or,  the  Lives  of  two 
county.  ThereatorationofStradurokechurch     Reformers    and    three   Puritans'   (Hooper, 


was  due  to  his  initiative.  In  1860  he  was 
made  rural  dean  of  Domic,  and  in  1872 
honorary  canon  of  Norwich.  He  was  select 
preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1873  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  at  Oxford  from  1874  to 
1876,  and  in  1879  and  the  following  year. 
In  1880  he  was  designated  dean  of  Salisbury, 
and  at  once  (19  April)  advanced  to  the 
newly  created  see  of  Liverpool,  which  he 
ably  administered  until  his  death  on  10  June 

tafia. 

Ha  married  thrice :  first,  on  29  Oct.  1845, 
Matilda  Charlotte  Louies,  daughter  of  John 
I'emberton  Plumptre,  of  Fradville,  Kent; 
secondly,  in  March  I860,  Jessy,  daughter  of 
John  Walker  of  Crawfordton,  Dumfriesshire; 
thirdly,  on  24  Oct.  1861,  Henrietta,  daugh- 
ter of  Lieutenant-colonel  William  Legh 
Clowes  of  Brought  on  Old  Hall,  Lancashire. 
He  had  issue  a  daughter  by  hia  first  wife, 
and  three  sons  by  his  second  wife,  of  whom  I  Times,  1! 
Herbert  is  now  bishop  of  Exeter.  of   Tract  Writ 


Ryle  belonged  to  the  evangelical  school,  .  Stirling). 


Latimer,  Ward,  Baxter,  and  Gurnall),  Lon- 
don, 1868,  8vo.  4.'The  Christian  Leaders 
of  the  Last  Century;  or,  England  a  Hundred 
Years  ago,'  London,  1869,  8vo,  5.  'Lessons 
from  English  Church  Historv:  a  Lecture,' 
London,  1871,  8vo.  6.  'What  do  we  owe 
to  the  Reformation?'  London,  1877,  8vo. 
7.  'Facts  and  Men.  Being  Paiges  from 
English  Church  History  between  1663  and 
1683,'  London,  1882, 8vo.  8.  'Principles  for 
Churchmen  :  a  Manunl  of  Positive  State- 
ments on  doubtful  or  disputed  Points,'  Lon- 
don, 1884,  8vo.  0.  'The  Upper  Room. 
Being  a  Few  Truth*  for  the  Times,'  Lon- 
don, 1888, 8vo. 

[Eton  School  Lists.  ■  election  1832;'  Foster's 
Alumni  Oion.  I7IS-18B6;  Oiford  Cat.  183T-8  ; 
Crockford's  Clerical  Direct.  1899  ;  Burke's  Peer- 
age, 1899;  MacdoneU's  Life  of  Arohhishop 
Magee;  Benson's  Life  of  Archbishop  Benson  . 
Kyle  the  Prince 
Depot, 


J.  M.R. 


SALVIN,  OSBERT  (1835-1898),  natu- 
ralist,   second     son     of    Anthony     Salvin 
»m  at  Elmshurst,   Finchlev, 
dlesex,  on  25  Feb.  1835.     He  was  edii- 
1   under  the   Rev.  Charles  Worsley  at 
•  Manor  House,  Finchley,  and  at  West- 
■    School   (admitted    17  Jan.   1846), 
going  in  1853  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a  scholarship  at  the  end  of  hi* 
flwt   year,   and   graduated   B.A,    as   senior 
the  mathematical  tripos  of  1867. 
raduated  M.A.  in  1860,  and  was  elected 
rery  fellow  of  his  college  in  1897. 
I   at    Westminster   he   and   his   elder 
tr  built  aud  fitted 


which  were  ultimately  bought  for  use  on 
some  of  the  Indian  rivers.  A  born  naturalist, 
and  especially  addicted  lo  ornithology,  ento- 
mology, and  paheontology,  Salvin  devoted 
much  of  his  leisure  time  at  Cambridge  to 
thi>ir  pursuit,  and  on  taking  bis  degree  joined 
hia  second  cousin  by  marriage,  Mr,  (afterwards 
Canon)  Tristram,  in  a  live  months'  natural 
history  exploration  of  Tunis  and  Eastern 
Algeria. 

In  the  autumn  of  1857  Salvin  vi«ir,.d 
Guatemala  with  Mr.  George  Ure  Skinner, 
the  discoverer  and  importer  of  orchids.  In 
the  middle  of  the  following  year  be  joined 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  EdwardNewton  in  the 
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Antilles,  but  returned  after  a  few  months  to 
Central  America,  where  he  proved  himself 
an  unsurpassed  collector.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land in  May  I860,  he  set  off  again  in  the 
autumn  of  1861,  in  company  with  his  old 
college  friend,  Mr.  F.  Ducane  Godman,  for 
Guatemala,  twice  ascending  the  Volcan  de 
Fuego  near  that  city.  This  tour  ended  in 
January  1868,  and  soon  after  his  return  home 
he  was  induced  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  some  engineering  works  in  the  north 
of  England,  but  this  employment  being  dis- 
tasteful did  not  last  long. 

On  24  May  1865  he  married  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Air.  W.  W.  Maitland  of  Lough- 
ton,  Essex,  and  in  1873,  accompanied  by  her, 
made  another  journey  to  Central  America, 
returning  by  way  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  inspect  the  collections  in  the  prin- 
cipal museums. 

In  1874,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Strick- 
land curatorship  of  ornithology  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  Salvin  accepted  the 
post  and  filled  it  till  1882,  when,  having  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  property,  he  removed  to 
Hawksfold,  near  Farnhurst,  Sussex.  There 
he  died  from  an  affection  of  the  heart  on 
1  June  1898.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the 
Zoological  Society  in  1860,  of  the  Linnean 
Society  in  1864,  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1873,  frequently  serving  on  their  councils ; 
he  joined  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in 
18o3,  and  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society. 

Salvin's  opinion  was  widely  sought  by 
his  fellow  naturalists  on  account  of  the 
soundness  of  his  advice  and  the  breadth  of 
his  scientific  views;  his  knowledge  in  all 
branches  of  his  favourite  science  was  ex- 
tensive, though  his  attention  was  more  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  birds  of  tropical 
America,  on  which  he  was  an  acknowledged 
authority,  and  to  the  Lepidoptera  Rhopa- 
locera  among  insects. 

The  work  in  connection  with  which  he 
was  probably  best  known  is  the  '  Biologia 
Centrali-Americana/  edited  conjointly  with 
Mr.  F.  D.  Godman,  the  two  friends  being 
themselves  responsible  for  the  sections '  Aves* 
(1879-98)  and  'Lepidoptera  Rhopalocera* 
(begun  in  1879). 

Salvin  was  author  of:  1.  'Exotic  Ornitho- 


clator  Avium  Neotropicalium/  with  P.  L. 
Sclater,  London,  1873,  4to.  4.  'On  the 
ProcellariidaB/  'On  the  Birds  collected  in 
Antarctic  America/  and  '  On  the  Stegano- 
podes  and  Impennes,'  the  last  two  with 
P.  L.  Sclater  in  '  Reports  of  the  Scientific 


Results  of  the  Challenger  Expedition' 
('  Zoology,'  vol.  ii.  1881).  5. « A  Catalogue  of 
the  Collection  of  Birds  formed  by .  .  .  H.  E. 
Strickland/ Cambridge,  1882, 8vo.  6. 'Cata- 
logue of  the  Picarin  (Upupce  and  Trochili) 
in  the .  .  .  British  Museum,  London.  1892, 
8vo.  7.  '  Catalogue  of  the  .  .  .  Tubinares 
in  the .  .  .  British  Museum/  London,  1896, 
8 vo.  He  also  contributed  notes  ( 1)  '  On  some 
Venezuelan  Birds'  to  Spence's  'Land  of 
Bolivar/ vol.  ii.  1878;  (2)  'On  Collecting 
and  Preserving  Reptiles  and  Fish'  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society's  '  Hints  to  Tra- 
vellers/ 6th  edit.  1889,  and  7th  edit.  1893; 
descriptions  of  Lepidoptera  Rhopalocera  to 
(3)  Jameson's  'Story  of  the  Rear  Column' 
(1890),  and  (4)  Whymper's  '  Travels  among 
the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator'  (1891). 
He  completed  Lord  Lilford's  'Coloured 
Figures  of  the  Birds  of  the  British  Islands,' 
7  vols.  1886-97  [see  Powrs,  Thomas  Little- 
ton, Suppl.]  He  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  'ibis/  of  which  he  edited  series  iiL 
and  iv.  1871-82,  and  compiled  an  index  to 
series  i-iii.  (1879) ;  and  for  the  Willoughby 
Society  he  edited  'Sir  A.  Smith's  Miscel- 
laneous Ornithological  Papers/  1880,  and 
'  Leach's  Systematic  Catalogue  of  the  Speci- 
mens of  the  indigenous  Mammalia  and  Birds 
in  the  British  Museum/  1882.  He  was  also 
author,  or  joint  author  with  Mr.  Godman  or 
Mr.  Sclater,  of  upwards  of  120  papers  on 
ornithology  or  the  Lepidoptera  Rhopalocera 
that  appeared  in  various  scientific  journals  or 
transactions  of  learned  societies  from  1856. 
He  devised  the  simple  method,  now  com- 
monly adopted  in  museums,  of  construct- 
ing cabinets  for  natural  history  specimens 
whereby  deep  and  shallow  drawers  are  in- 
terchangeable. 

[Proc.  Royal  Soc.  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  xiii ;  private 
information ;  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.  Cat ;  Royal  Soc 
Cat.]  B.  B.  W. 

SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA,    Dura  of. 

[See  Alfbed  Ernest  Albert,  1844-1900.] 

SEDGWICK,  AMY  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Parkes,  Mrs.  Pemberton,  and  Mrs.  Goos- 
trt)  (1830-1897),  actress,  was  born  in  Bris- 
tol in  October  1830.  After  acting  as  an 
amateur  in  London  in  1852,  it  is  said  under 
the  name  of  Mortimer,  she  appeared  at  Rich- 
mond theatre  as  Julia  in  the  '  Hunchback/ 
She  was  then  seen  at  Bristol  as  Mrs.  White 
in  the  farce  of  that  name,  and  at  Cardiff 
as  Pauline  in  the  '  Lady  of  Lyons.'  After 
playing  in  various  Yorkshire  towns  she  was 
engaged  by  Knowles  for  three  seasons  at 
Manchester,  where  she  became  a  favourite. 
Her  first  appearance  in  London  was  made  on 
5  Oct.  1857  as  Pauline  in  the  *  Lady  of  Lyons' 


ol  the  Hiyiwirkvt.nh.Tr  on  the  13th  she 
glared  Constance  in  the  •  Love  Chase.'  On 
7  HOT.  she  was  the  first  Heater  Urazebrook 
in  Taylor's  'Unequal  Match,'  n  part  with 
which  she  was  ever  after aaaociated.  Beatrice 
in  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing '  followed  in 
February  l«i>8,  Julia  in  the  'Hunchback' 
on  1  March,  and  on  30  June  Lady  Teazle. 
Subsequently  she  was  seen  an  Juliana  in 
the  '  Honeymoon,'  was  on  12  March  18.59 
the  original  Ki.i.'  Boxwrteon  in  Paljrrave 
Si  ni].«.  1 1  l-  'The  World  anil  the  Stage/ ami 
played  Kosalind,  Pen  Wellington,  Miss 
Dorillon  in  '  Wives  as  they  were  and  Maids 
as  thevare,'  Mrs.  Halter  in  the  'Stranger,' 
and  Marie  de  Fontnnges  in  'Plot  and 
Passion.'     On  B  May  18$)  ibe  was  the  first 

1  "no    in    Falconer's    'Familv     Secret,' 
•Mi  June   Hiu   Vaudeleur   in'' Does  he  1. 

he  same  writer,  and  Lady  Blanche 

•Babes  in  the  Wood  '  on  lON'w 

In  Ih61  lie  was  at  the  Olympic,  where  she 

was  the  first   Mrs.   Rloomly  m   II.  Wigan's 

'Charming   Woman  '  on  '20  June.      At  the 

■he  was  on  19  Feb.  1863  the  first 

Orelia   in  Lewis  Filmrire's  '  Winning  Suit.' 

Slie  was   also   the  first   Phoebe  Topper  in 

'One    limiri    Turn    deserves   another.'   and 

Aurora  Ffluvd  in   Mr.   Cb  sit  nam's  adapta- 

ti.in  so  named.      In  1866  she  managed  the 

■  r  during  a  summer  season,  and  on 

2  Oct,  nt  Drury  Lane  played  Lady  Macbeth 
to  the  Macbeth  of  Sullivan,  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  II.  Talbot.  At  the  Havmarket 
she  was  on  8  July  1807  the  first  Blanche 
de  Reineourt  in  Mead's  adaptation,  the 
•Coquette.'  On  10  Oct.  1888,  as  directress 
under  H.  B.  Lacy,  she  opened  the  Maryle- 
bone,  renamed  the  Alfred,  with  'Pindee 
Singh' by  C,  II.  Stephenson,  in  which  she 
was  Pindee  Singh.  The  experiment  was  a 
failure.  In  BGm  Le  ThiWs '  All  fur  Money,' 
Hay-market,  13  July  1869,  she  was  the  first, 
Ida  Fitzhubert.  Her  last  appearance  in 
London  was  at  the  Havmarket  a-  Cfnistatio- 
in  the  'Love  Cbas,,'  (May  L877J.  She  in- 
structed pupils  and  gave  dramatic  recitals, 

aore  than  our-.'  before  Queen  Vie- 
lur.iP.  iDu  Sedgwick  married  in  1858  Dr. 
W  li.  I'arkes,  who  died  in  1888.  She  was 
subsequently  Uowu  (1876)  a*   Mrs.  Pem- 

bajrtOO.       She    thin    married    Mr.    Ci'mstry. 
lit   as  Constance  was  presented  to 
the  Corporation  of  Brighton,  where  she  lived 
■.■■:irs,     Subi-erjiii'iitlv  she  removed 
■  i  ■  Heath,  where  she   died  on 
87,  nnd  was  buried  on  the  11th. 
Gamble  actress,  though  she  failed 
roach  the  first  rank. 
Personal    knowledge;    Tli, 
't   and  Howard'*    Btnneliard 


graph.  9  Nov.  1897;  Era,  13  Nov.  1897; 
AthcnMum,  13  Nov.  1897  ;  Era  Almanack, 
varioue  years;  Sunday  Tiroes,  Tarioua  years; 
Fascoes  Dramatic  List.]  J.  K. 

SEDGWICK,  UOBER.T  (J.  1650),  go- 
vernor of  Jamaica,  was  the  son  of  William 
Sedgwick  of  London  (  Thurloe  Papers,  v. 
155;  Fostbb,  Almuu  Ojwi.  i.  1862),  and 
brother  of  William  Sedgwick  (Hi  I  <>"-  ic.i't"-  > 
[<j.  v.].  He  has  been  identified  with  the 
Sedgwick  who  came  over  to  New  England 
in  1635,  in  the  ship  Truelove,  aged  24, 
although  In  the  record  of  the  custom  house 
his  name  is  written  'Jo.'  instead  of  'Bo.' 
Sedgwick,  lie  was  made  n  fre.-iuan  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  9  March  1(337  (Sav*ob,  Genea- 
logical Diet,  of  the  First  Settlers  in  New 
England,  iv.  4K|.  Sedgwick,  who  had  some 
military  training,  and  is  said  by  Edward 
Jolmson  to  have  been  '  nurst  up  in  London's 
Artillery  garden,'  was  chosen  captain  of  tha 
Charlestown  trained  band,  and  was,  in  1638, 
one  of  the  founders  of  'The  Military  Com- 
pany of  Massachusetts.'  His  name  is  the 
third  in  the  foundation  charter  Ut>.:  IEaikbs, 
Hist,  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company, 
i.  326).  He  was  commander  of  the  Castle 
in  Boston  Harbour  in  1641,  and  was  major- 
general  of  th<"  Massachusetts  forces  in  1651'. 
In  1053  Sedgwick  was  in  Euglaod,  and 
Cromwell  selected  him  to  command  an  ex- 
pedition intended  to  drive  the  Dutch  from 
the  -New  Netherlands,  giving  him  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  army.  He  raised,  in  spite  of 
various  obstructions,  a  few  hundred  men  in 
the  New  England  colonies,  and  was  about 
to  set  out  againnt  the  Dutch  (June  1654), 
when  news  of  the  peace  with  Holland  put  a 
stop  to  his  proceedings  ( Thurloe  Papers,  ii. 
418).  On  this  Sedgwick  turned  his  forces 
against  the  French  in  Acadia,  captured  their 
forts  of  St.  John's  and  Port  Royal,  and  a 
settlement  at  Penobscot,  and  added  Acadia 
to  the  British  dominium-  it/.,  ii.  426,584; 
Cal,  State  Papers,  Colonial,  1574-1674, 
Addenda,  p.  89). 
In  the  summer  of  16*i5,  after  the  conquest  of 
imaica,  the  Protector  appointed  Sedgwick 
le  of  the  civil  commissioners  for  the  go- 
vernment of  his  new  acquisition.  The  in- 
structions describe  him  still  merely  as '  Major 
Sedgwick,'  but  it  is  evident  that  Cromwell 
relied  much  on  his  experience  of  colonial  life 
and  his  influence  in  Maw  England  {Thurloe, 
iv.634;  Cat.  State  Papers,  Colonial.  1574- 
1660,  p.  4211).  In  October  16M,  when  Sedg- 
wieh  arrived  at  Jamaica,  he  found  the  troopa 
dying  fast, everything  in  disorder,  and  01  Mz> 
saries  of  every  Kind  wauling.  '  IOO  DIB*)  in 
a  manner  begin  the  work  over  again '  was 
his  message  to  Cromwell;  but,  toougb  in- 
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wardly  desponding  of  the  future  of  the  .  proceeded  ascurate-in-charge  to  St.  George'*, 
colony,  he  kept  a  brave  front  to  the  public,  i  Wolverhampton,  in  the  absence  of  the  vicar, 
and  under  his  energetic  and  judicious  ad-  who  was  involved  in  a  feud  with  his 
ministration  things  slowly  mended  (  Thurtoe  parishioners.  Selwyn's  tact  and  energy  re- 
Papers,  iv.  151 ,  454,  000,  748).  Cromwell  suited  in  his  becoming  vicar  of  St.  George's, 
rewarded  his  zeal  by  sending  him  a  commis-  but  on  hearing  of  Bishop  Patteson's  death 
sion  as  major-general  and  commander-in-  in  1871  he  decided  to  offer  himself  as  a 
chief,  which  reached  Jamaica  early  in  May  missionary  to  the  Melanesian  mission.  He 
1656.  But  Sedgwick  never  took  up  the  com-  '  married  Miss  Clara  Innea  in  January  1872, 
mand,  and  died  on  24  May  1656.  Accord-  and  in  February  1873  husband  and  wife 
ing  to  his  secretary,  the  new  responsibility  sailed  for  Melanesia.  He  reached  his  head- 
imposed  upon  him  aggravated  his  illness  and  quarters  at  Norfolk  Island  in  October  1873, 
brought  him  to  his  grave.  '  There  is  so  much  .  after  a  distressing  attack  of  rheumatism, 
expected  of  me/  said  he, '  and  I,  conscious  of  which  was  Selwyn's  first  warning  that  hi* 
my  own  disabilities,  having  besides  so  un-  '  vigorous  frame  was  not  to  save  him  from 
toward  a  people  to  deal  with,  am  able  to    severe  illness. 

perform  so  little,  that  I  shall  never  overcome  :  Selwyn's  energy  and  natural  gift  of  leader- 
it  ;  it  will  break  my  heart '  (#.  v.  12,  138,  .  ship  soon  pointed  him  out  as  the  proper  suc- 
154).  The  secretary  describes  Sedgwick  as  j  cessor  to  Bishop  Patteson.  He  was  nomi- 
being  '  generally  beloved  and  esteemed  by  '  nated  to  the  post,  and  the  nomination  was 
all  sorts  of  people,'  and  Carlyle  charac-  I  confirmed  by  general  synod  in  1877.  On 
terises  him  as  '  a  very  brave,  zealous,  and  '  18  Feb.  1877  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
pious  man,  whose  letters  in  Thurloe  are,  of  Melanesia  at  Nelson.  In  December  1877 
all  others,  the  best  worth  reading  on  this  his  wife,  who  had  rejoined  him  after  a  visit 
subject.'  !  to  England,  died  in  childbirth,  and  in  the 

Sedgwick  left  a  widow,  Joanna,  and  five  '  next  year  he  lost  his  father.  Tliese  blows 
children  (  Thurloe  Papers,  iv.  155, 15*).  The  abated  none  of  his  energy,  but  they  brought 
Protector  granted  her  a  pension  of  100/.  per  about  an  indifference  to  personal  comfort  and 
annum,  and  ordered  her  husband's  arrears  to  a  recklessness  to  exposure  which  laid  the 
be  paid  to  her  (Cal.  State  Papers,  Colonial,  ,  seeds  of  the  painful  illnesses  from  which  he 
1574-1660,  pp.  448,  452).  '  afterwards  suffered    acutely.     In    August 

[Thurloe  State  Papers,  vols,  i-v.;  Cal.  State  '  J?85,  when  on  a  visit  to  England,  he  married 
Papers,  Coloninl ;  Palfrey's  Hist,  of  New  Eng-  \  h,s  second  wife,  Miss  Annie  Mort,  and  re- 
land,  ii. 284, 297 :  Carlvle's  Cromwell ;  Savage's  turned  hopefully  to  his  diocese;  but  in  1889 
Genealogical  Diet,  of  the  First  Settlers  in  New  !  his  ague  and  rheumatism  culminated  in 
England.]  C.  H.  F.      I  abscesses  in  his  legs,  which  compelled  his 

i  return  to  England  in  1890.    Bv  operations 

SELWYN,  JOHN  1UCIIARDSON  ,  cutting  the  sinews  of  his  right  'leg  he  was 
(1844-1898),  bishop  of  Melanesia,  younger  permanently  crippled  and  forced  to  give  up 
son  of  George  Augustus  Selwyn  (1809-  all  idea  of  resuming  his  work  in  Melanesia. 
1878)  [q.  v.],  first  bishop  of  New  Zealand,  On  his  recovering  his  general  health  he  was 
was  born  on  20  May  1844  at  the  "\Vaimat£,  :  asked  to  accept  the  mastership  of  Selwyn 
in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  the  northern  part  :  College,  Cambridge,  and  he  hela  the  position 
of  New  Zealand.  He  came  to  England  in  till  his  death  at  Cambridge  on  12  Feb. 
1854,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  i  1898. 

College,  Cambridge.  He  was  a  noted  oars-  !  Ei shop  Selwyn's  manly  endurance  of  pain 
man  and  not  a  very  keen  scholar,  but  gra-  |  and  discomfort,  his  tact  and  practical  ability 
duated  B.A.  with  a  third  class  in  the  classi-  in  extending  his  missionary  labours  and 
cal  tripos  in  1866;  he  proceeded  M.A.  in  '  gaining  a  footing  on  dangerous  islands,  and 
1870.  In  1867  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  father  j  the  simple  sincerity  of  nis  religious  faith 
in  New  Zealand,  intending  to  enter  the  made  him  in  his  generation  a  typical  mis- 
legal  profession  after  his  return;  but  the  sionary  bishop,  andi  the  peculiar  circumstance 
sight  of  his  father's  labours  and  the  influence  of  his  appointment  to  the  mastership  of 
of  Bishop  John  Coleridge  Patteson  [q.  v.]  I  Selwyn  College  brought  his  career  and  per- 
inspired  him  with  the  desire  to  be  a  mis-  I  sonality  home  to  Englishmen  in  an  unusually 
sionarv,  and  decided  him  to  seek  ordination  ■  vivid  and  familiar  wav.  His  influence  at 
in  the  English  church.  He  was  ordained  Cambridge  was  largely  instrumental  in 
deacon  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1869,  by  his  ,  starting  the  'Cambridge  House' in  London, 
father,  who  was  then  bishop  of  Lichfield.  ,  and  he  recommended  practical  missionary 
His  first  curacy  was  at  Alrewas,  where  he  effort,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  ex- 
remained  for  a  year  and  a  half.    He  then    ceptional    success  to  the    undergraduates. 


■',  D.  Bern'*  Bishop  John  Selwyn :  a  Memoir. 

father,  liv  a.  H.  Curtei*, 

»;  Luard'sCniduauCaiilaL.;  Times,  U  Feb. 


SKQUARD.    CHARLES     EDV  ABD 
1    -'HVN    (1817-18W), 

H    1RD.] 

SERVICE,  JAMES  (1823-1890),  poli- 
I    pioneer  colonist   of   Melbourne, 
n  ol'lloberl  Service,  wag  bom  n t 
Kilwinning,  Ayrshire,  iti    November.    [833, 
lie  was  iu  furly  life   oonn-sctoo1  with  the 
mercantile   firm  of  Thomas  Corbett  &  Co., 
GbUBSWi   but  he  broke  off  the  connection 
in  AllgUt  1S53,  when  he  emigrated  to  Mel- 
bourne,    The™  he  nt  imw  founded  the  com- 
mercial Hrm  of  James  Service  &  Co.,  with 
■which  hie  name  was  thenceforth  aseociated. 
Throughout  life  he  was  busily  engaged  as  a 
merchant   nnd  bank   director,  but  from  the 
feat    he   Wnh   a  leading  part  in  public  and 
municipal  affairs  in  Melbourne.     When  Sir 
"William  Foster  Slaweir.j.  v.",  then  ettcrney- 
■   Jiief justice,  Service  was 
i   lii-    Stead  at  member  for   Mel- 
the  legislative  assembly  in  1857. 
next    parliament     Service    was 
■ti'd  iiir  i;ip,,n  and   Hampden,  and  from 
-:v.i   to   SeptemfaerlSottwaa  mini- 
ster  for  lands  in  the  Nicholson   govern  meat 
[see     Nicholson,     William,     1816-1865], 
when    he  introduced  the   first    land  bill  in- 
volving  the   principle   of  'selection  before 
survey.'     This   important  measure  was  re- 
jecteJ  by  the  legislative  council,  whereupon 
i:fi;rreil    what    has   been    rightly 
U    'an   enormous   boon    mi    the 
colony,'  by  passing  what   is  popularly  called 
the  Torrens  Act  for  facilitating  the  transfer 
of  real  property   [see  TOBSENS,  SlB,  ROBESX 

I  Jij   England,  return- 
to  Australia  iu  -March  1865,  when  he 
the   colony   seething   over   the  new 
■  f  the  M  cCulloch  govern- 
ment [a ea  MiiCbxlol'h,  Sir  Jambs  .        Pro- 
tection henceforth  wu  the  popular   demo- 
cratic cry,  hut  Service  remained  a  staunch 
Such  an  attitude,   despite  his 
d  view  ■'■  i-di'ctualli 

him  mil  of  pailiiinvnt   until  1,-74.      Ill 
year  he  mi  returned  for 
"*      n.  treasurer  in  the  Kerford  go- 

.-r.'il   but   I    short   time, 
■  ,  who  w.is  always  a 
sr  mo*;  unpi 

of  the  cititens  of  Mel- 


fre*-li 

libera! 


bourne  held  i        , 

field's  action  at  the  Berlin  Congress, 

In  1880  Service  m  called  upon  to  form 
a  cabinet,  but  it  was  immediately  on -ted  on 
making  mi  appeal  to  the  country  in  regard 
to  the  constitutional  reform  of  both  bouses 
of  the  legislature.  He  revisited  England, 
returning  in  lSr*3  to  Victoria,  when  he  was 
elected  member  for  Oasl  lemaine  as  the  re- 
cognised leader  of  the  conservative  or  '  con- 
stitutional '  party.  He  next  formed  a  coali- 
tion with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Graham 
Berry,  the  liberal  leader,  and  became  pre- 
mier of  Victoria  in  1883. 

The  Service-Berry  government  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  thorny  question  of  civil 
service  reform  by  trantierrmg  all  appoint- 
ments into  the  hands  of  government  com- 
missioners; thereby  it  was  hoped  to  deal  a 
fatal  blow  to  political  •  influence  '  and  pos- 
sible ministerial  corruption.  Service  him- 
self took  up  a  strong  position  with  regard 
to  the  annexation  by  European  powers  of 
Western  Pacific  islands.  This  question  led 
to  a  desire  tor  federation,  which  Intrenched 
its  culmination  in  the  formation  of  the 
Australian  commonwealth  in  1900.  With 
a  view  to  procuring  the  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  federation  Service  brought 
about  in  1882  the  Sydney  conference,  and 
in  1884  carried  through  the  Victorian  par- 
liament a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  federal 
council  of  Australasia.  This  federal  council 
first  met.  at  Ilobart  on  25  Jan.  1886. 

In  1883  Service  resigned  the  premiership 
of  Victoria  and  revisited  England,  where  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  four  Victorian 
delegates  at  the  colonial  conference  of  \<*7 
in  Downing  Street.  Service  believed  with 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith  that  that  conference 
ought  to  be  the  precursor  of  ol  bar  similar  con- 
claves, and  argued  that  the  nebulous  feeling 
in  favour  of  imperial  federation  should  issue  in 
the  formation  of  a  superior  council,  in  which 
the  entire  empire  should  lie  represented,  and 
which  should  '  have  the  supreme  courrol  of 
all  purely  imperial  ailimV  (  MnNSELi,). 

On  returning  to  Victoria,  Service  became 
a  member  of  the  upper  house — the  legisla- 
tive council — taking  his  seat  lor  the  Mel- 
bourne province.  lie  declined  to  act  as  one 
of  the  Victorian  representatives  of  the 
Sydney  convocation  in  1891,  and  gradually 
retired  from  active  jinrticipatiun  in  public 
affairs.  He  died  at  Melbourne  on  12  April 
1899.  Few  Australian  statesmen  have  so 
worthily  gained  the  popular  esteem  of  their 
ft*  I  low-colonists. 

[Menaell's  Dictionary  of  Australasian  Bio- 
graphy; H.  J.  Boliinson's  Colonial  OhraftolORf; 
Levey's  Yictcrian   Men    of    the  Time;   Timsa, 
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18  and  14  April  1899;  Who's  Who,  1899; 
the  leading  Australian  journals,  and  personal 
knowledge.]  A.  P.  M. 

SEWELL,  WILLIAM  (1780-1853), 
veterinarian,  third  principal  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  London,  was  born  in 
1780  of  quaker  parents  resident  in  Essex. 
He  was  apprenticed  at  an  early  age,  proba- 
bly in  1796,  to  Edward  Coleman  (1764?- 
1839),  the  second  principal  of  the  Veterinary 
College;  and  at  Coleman's  request  Sewell 
was  appointed  his  assistant  at  the  college  on 
obtaining  his  diploma  in  1799. 

Sewell  first  came  into  prominence  in  con- 
nection with  his  supposed  discovery  (in 
1803)  of  a  canal  pervading  the  'medulla 
spinalis/  an  account  of  which  he  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  a  paper  read  by  Sir 
Everard  Home  (see  Trans,  Roy,  Soc,  1808). 
Though  Sewell'8  opinions  on  this  point  were 
erroneous,  the  credit  has  been  claimed  for 
him  of  having  been  'on  the  brink '  of  the 
great  discoveries  made  many  years  subse- 
quently by  Sir  Charles  Bell  ( Vet,  1831  iv. 
629,  1834  vii.  130).  In  1815  he  made  a 
tour  through  France,  visiting  the  veterinary 
establishments  at  Lyons  and  Paris ;  in  1816 
he  made  a  similar  tour  of  inspection  through 
Germany  by  way  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Berlin, 
and  Hanover.  A  report  of  this  tour  was 
laid  before  the  governors  of  the  Veterinary 
College  in  1818. 

In  the  same  year  an  extremely  important 
discovery,  or  rather  re-discovery,  'which  has 
added  years  of  comfort  and  usefulness  to  the 
existence  of  so  many  of  our  quadruped  ser- 
vants'  (T^.  1831,  iv.  335),  that  of  neuro- 
tomy, was  published  in  a  paper  presented  by 
Sewell  to  tne  governors  of  the  Veterinary 
College.  Some  years  later,  in  1823,  a  fuller 
and  more  detailed  account  was  published  in 
the  '  Elementary  Lectures  on  the  Veterinary 
Art '  of  William  Percevall,  attributing  to 
Sewell  the  chief  credit  of  the  discovery  (see 
also  Vet,  1834  vii.  20, 1 836  ix.  367).  Sewell 
also  practised  a  new  method  of  treating  splints, 
considering  the  use  of  the  firing-iron  as  bar- 
barous and  cruel  {Vet,  1835,  viii.  504).  He 
also  claimed  to  have  discovered  a  cure  for 
glanders,  in  the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
This  was  looked  upon  with  considerable  dis- 
trust by  his  fellow  veterinarians,  and  the 
proposal  of  a  pecuniary  reward  which  was 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the 
Veterinary  College  was  defeated,  largely 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  Professor  Coleman 
(  Vet,  1829,  ii.  246).  Sewell  also  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  certain  of  his  fellow  veterina- 
rians for  having  reported  some  of  his  remarks 
on  glanders  to  the  College  of  Physicians  rather 
than  to  the  veterinary  profession. 


In  1835-6  Sewell  was  president  of  the 
Veterinary  Medical  Society,  and  on  17  Feb. 
1836  a  handsome  testimonial  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  members  of  that  society  '  for 
his  efficient  services  during  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years/  But  immediately  after 
disputes  took  place  which  led  to  the  se- 
cession of  Sewell,  Charles  Spooner  (1806- 
1871)  [q.  v.],  subsequently  his  successor, 
and  others. 

On  the  death  of  Coleman  in  1839,  Sewell 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  principal 
of  the  college,  delivering  his  inaugural  lec- 
ture on  18  Nov.  1839  (  Vet,  1839,  xii.  804). 
Considerable  disapproval  was,  however, 
manifested  at  his  undertaking  to  lecture  on 
cattle  pathology,  a  subject  in  which  he  was 
not  considered  to  be  sufficiently  qualified, 
his  department  being  rather  that  of  surgery. 
In  1842,  however,  an  alteration  was  made, 
and  Professor  J.  B.  Simonds  was  appointed 
to  lecture  on  the  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  ( Vet,  1840,  xiii.  500,  549,  550,  and 
558).  The  death  of  Professor  Coleman 
placed  Sewell  in  many  respects  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,  and  his  position  received 
further  recognition  in  1852  by  his  election 
(in  succession  to  Mr.  William  Robinson  of 
Tarn  worth)  as  third  president  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  which  had 
been  incorporated  in  1844. 

In  1840,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epi- 
demic of  what  has  been  since  named  '  foot 
and  mouth  disease,'  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  issued  a  circular  to  its 
members  detailing  full  particulars  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  according  to  the 
method  recommended  by  Professor  Sewell. 
Sewell  was  on  this  account  attacked  by  his 
I  brother  veterinarians  on  the  plea  that  his 
!  circular  had  spoilt  their  practice  (  Vet,  1841, 
xiv.  196,  664).  In  1841  Sewell  reported  to 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  on  the  epi- 
demic (Journal  R.A.S.E.  vol.  ii.  p.  cxix). 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  owing  to  his 
advanced  age  and  occasional  illness,  he  con- 
fined his  attention  in  great  part  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  college,  the  actual 
duties  of  lecturing  falling  chiefly  on  younger 
men,  Assistant  Professor  Spooner  and  Pro- 
fessor Simonds.  Sewell  died  on  8  June 
1853  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  was 
buried  at  Highgate  cemetery.  He  married 
late  in  life  and  left  no  family. 

Sewell  wrote  nothing  beyond  a  few  con- 
tributions to  the  veterinary  and  medical 
periodicals,  and  a  report  (1818)  of  his  visit 
to  the  principal  veterinary  schools  of  the 
continent.  Both  his  skill  as  an  operator  and 
hi 8  efficiency  as  a  lecturer  have  been  disputed 
(  Vet,  1834  vii.  667, 1841  xiv.  37),  but  he  ap- 


[The  Vdlerinnrinn.  pai-im.  espe-idly  oi.it  miry 
fi    mimW  tilt    ]    July    IS.J3;     Professor  J.  11. 


SHARP,  ISAACf  ]s0<, -l-!i:>, 
elder  son  of   Isaac  Sharp  of    Bi 

ife,  Marv  I,ikeniiiu,  was  bom  (here 

on  4  July  180r).     His  father  had  joined  the 

upon  bit  murium,  and 

a  hriends' 

In-  w.  nt  to  Darlington  as  private:  lecretary 

under  Pease,  E»W  »Ko], 

sueeeedingafierwanls  to  the  management  of 

I  lii'    I'.  :i-i'-'   Miildlesbnrouch  estate.      Alu.mt 

.-:  began^  preach,  and  in  1843  wee 

1  recorded  '«  mini. -t  it  by  Darlington  monthly 
meeting.  From  this  body  he  afterward!  re- 
ii'iv.'l  mi  forty-live  separata  occasions  cer- 
tificates ur  credential*  for  gospel  tr;ivel  at 
borne  and  abroad.  Hi.'  commenced  ( in  1846) 
.■■. ,  i  'rkney  and  Shetland, 
Iceland,  FarOe,  Ltenmark,  Greenland,  and 
Labrador,  But  it  wm  not  until  he  was 
sixty  that  be  embarked  upon  the  wider 
■■■!   missionary   activity,  to 


In  1.-77  he  started  fur  the  southern  hetni- 
-pliere,  being  welcomed  nt  Cape  Town  by 
members  of  all  di.'nomi nations,  including 
Sir  David  Tennant.  ami  Lady  Frere,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  iSir  Henry  Bartle 
Edward  Frew  [q.v.l  then  governor  of  Cape 
Colony.  Sharp  travelled  in  a  Cope  cart  nod  h- 

ward  I"  Sliosliiniff.  visit  I'd  King  Kbama.and 
was  nt  Kuruniau  shortly  before  the  outbreak 
of  tli»  Zulu  war.  Reaching  Kimberley  in 
September  1-7-  he  \vn-  in vir. .--.I  tntake  ap  bis 
quarters  at  Government  House.  Aftervisit- 
inglhe French  minions  in  Basutoland,  he  left 
for  Madagascar,  when.'  an  important  station 
bud  lieeri  founded  by  the  society  of  friends. 
II.'  FMzt  proceeded  by  Sydney,  Melbourne, 

and  Other  Australian  towns,  to  Sieivurt 
Island  and  New  Zealand,  San  Francisco,  and 

tt v  to  ib.'  St:it  i  b  sad  Mexico,  Seeing  the 

quaker  poet,  Whit  tier,  as  hepossedeastward, 
Sharp  arrived  in  England,  alter  wyen  rears' 
ahsenoe,  in  March  1$84, 

In  1891,  wl im!h:<  ,-iL'h(y-(ifth  year,  and 

■:'  i  complaint   which  nt  times  ren- 
dered him  dependent  uj surgical  aid  and 

.    i:-iug,  bis  buoy  ant  faith  and  spirits 
d  Co  eel    'Hi  "ii  aiintlierlong  voyage, 
n  the  fape  of  much  opposition,  n  ■ 
■iii'l  ii  sever.'  i !  In. —    in 

i,  and  waa  able  to  carry 


aw 

out  a  long-cherished  plan  of  visiting  Con- 
stantinople, India,  Japan,  and  the  interior  of 

A  fortnight  after  his  return  to  England  be 
set  out  on  his  eighth  visit  to  Norway.  Soma 
weeks  spent  in  Syria  during  the  autumn  of 
1895  proved  to  be  his  final  evangelical  tour. 
On  nearly  the  lost  day  of  1890  he  lectured 
to  a  large  audience  at  Devonshire  House, 
Hinlii'pspute,  upon  his  lorcign  experiences  as 
a  missionary,  but  on  returning  home  took 
a  chill.  He  died  on  21  March  1897,  aged 
ninety,  at  Ft i  ina t mi.  Warwickshire,  and  waa 
buried  on  2tt  March  iu  the  Friends'  burial- 
jiTinind  close  by. 

Isaac  Sharp's  short  robust  figure,  twinkling 
eyM,  and  alert  manner,  to  the  last  utterly 
belied  his  years.  Possessed  of  a  peculiarly 
musical  voice,  his  preaching,  like  himself, 
exhaled  love.  He  spoke  no  language  but 
In-  own,  A  ready  fund  of  anecdote  and 
abundant  humour  endeared  him  to  the  in- 
mates of  lonely  mission  stations  and  iso- 
lated dwellings  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  polar  circle,  no  less  than  to  all 
in  England.  An  excellent  correspondent, 
he  expressed  himself  as  readily  in  verse  as 

By  bis  wife  Hannah  Procter,  whom  be 
married  in  February  1*3!*,  and  who  died 
four  years  later,  be  had  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  married  and  settled  at  -San  Jose, 
California. 

[An  Api.stle  of  tbe  Nineteenth  Century,  by 
F.   A     Bodge,   London,   1B98,   2nd    edit,   1899; 

personal  acquaintance.]  C.  F,  S. 

SHAW,  JOHN  (17*9-18151,  corporal 
L'nd  lifeguard*,  sou  of  William  Shaw,  a 
farmer,  was  Wn  at  Wolbiton.  Nottingham- 
shire, in  17B9,  and  educated  at  Trowell 
Moor  school.  While  a  mere  stripling  he 
obtained  a  local  reputation  lis  an  expert 
bo\er  by  defeating  a  man  three  stone  heavier 
than  himself.  On  Hi  Oct.  1807  be  enlisted 
as  a  private  In  the  l?nd  lifeguards,  and  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  bis  officers  by  the 
igth  he  displayed  in  tbe  regimental 
:ises.  Discovering  bis  boxing  abilities 
Ihey  made  arrangements  for  him  to  spar  at 
ti»  Fives  Court  in  Little  St.  Martin  street, 

rbe  prim-ipiil  London  boxinjr  ball.  In  con- 
seijiience  of  his  success  there  the  officers 
took  him  to  Jackson's  Rooms,  1,1  Bond 
Street,  a  fashionable  cluh  and  school  of  in- 
struction,   where   amateurs    were    wont    to 


against   and    defeated    Captain    Barclay, 
gentleman  noted  for  bis  punishing  powers, 
irdiow    became    a  frequenter   of 
Dooms,  and  bis  fame  as  a  boxer  soon  spread 
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abroad.  As  a  swordsman  he  was  equally 
expert,  and  was,  in  fact,  skilled  in  the  use  of 
most  modern  weapons  of  offence  and  defence. 
He  was  now  six  feet  and  half  an  inch  in 
height,  and  so  magnificently  developed  that 
he  sat  as  a  model  to  1 1  ay  don  the  sculptor. 
One  day,  when  near  Portman  Square,  three 
hulking  fellows  taunted  Shaw  with  being  a 
stay-at-home  soldier.  He  promptly  knocked 
them  down.  They  sprang  to  their  feet  and 
attacked  him,  but  in  a  few  minutes  were 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  In  1812 
Shaw  was  persuaded  to  enter  the  prize  ring, 
and  on  12  July  of  that  year  defeated  at 
Coombe- Warren  a  man  named  Burrows. 
Early  in  1815  he  issued  a  challenge  to  fight 
any  man  in  England,  and  on  15  April,  at 
Hounslow  Heath,  fought  his  second  battle 
in  the  prize  ring,  defeating  Edward  Painter 
[q.  v.]  111  twenty-eight  minutes.  He  was 
now  spoken  of  as  the  future  champion,  but 
before  Tom  Cribb  [q.  v.]  had  time  to  accept 
his  challenge  the  2nd  lifeguards  were  or- 
dered to  the  continent.  Shaw's  civilian 
admirers  immediately  offered  to  purchase  his 
discharge,  but  he  declined  to  entertain  the 
idea.  Early  in  the  morning  of  18  June,  the 
day  on  which  Waterloo  was  fought,  Corporal 
Shaw  was  sent  out  in  command  of  a  foraging 
party,  but  hurried  back  with  his  men  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  first  charge.  A  cuirassier 
rode  straight  at  Shaw,  who  calmly  parried 
the  thrust,  and  with  one  terrific  stroke,  the 
first  blow  he  had  dealt  in  real  warfare,  cut 
through  the  Frenchman's  helmet  and  skull 
down  to  the  chin.  Shaw  then  rode  at  an 
eagle-bearer,  killed  him,  and  seized  the  eagle. 
He  relinquished  it,  however,  while  cutting 
his  way  through  the  foes  who  immediately 
surrounded  him.  Although  wounded,  he 
took  part  in  several  other  charges,  exhibiting 
on  each  occasion  his  strength  and  marvellous 
dexterity  with  the  sword.  Tn  the  last  charge 
but  one  made  by  the  2nd  lifeguards,  Shaw 
became  separated  from  his  comrades,  and 
was  quickly  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  lie 
fought  desperately  and  killed  nine  of  his 
opponents  before  his  sword  broke.  Scorning 
surrender,  he  tore  the  helmet  from  his  head, 
and,  using  it  as  a  oestus,  dealt  some  terrific 
blows  before  he  fell  to  the  ground,  picked 
off  by  a  cuirassier,  who  sat  a  little  distance 
away,  coolly  firing  his  carbine. 

After  the  battle  was  won  Shaw  struggled 
on  in  the  track  of  his  victorious  countrymen, 
and  at  night  a  wounded  lifeguardsman, 
lying  on  a  dungheap,  saw  Shaw  crawling 
towards  him.  4  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  I'm 
done  for  ! '  Shaw  whispered  feebly,  and  lay 
down  bt*eide  him.  At  daybreak  he  was 
found  there  dead. 


[Nottingham  Review,  80  Dec.  1869;  Blaine's 
Rural  Sports;  Egan't  Boxiana;  Miles ■  Pu- 
gilist ica;  Creasy's  Decisive  Battles;  Knollys's 
Deeds  of  Daring.  ]  H.  C.  M. 

SIDGWICK,     HENRY     (1888-1889), 
philosopher,  born  at  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  on 
31  May  1838,  was  third  (and  second  sur- 
viving) son  of  the  Rev.  William  Sidgwick, 
head-master  of  Skipton  grammar  school,  by 
his  wife  Mary  (Crofts).    The  father  died  on 
22  May  1841.     Henry  Sidgwick  was  senj  to 
a  school  at  Blackheath  in  1849,  and  to  Rugby 
in  September  1862,  where  his  mother  took  a 
house  next  year.    Edward  White  Benson 
(afterwards.  Archbishop)   [a.  v.  SuppL],  a 
cousin  of  the  Sidgwicks,  ana  then  a  master 
at  ltugbv,  became  an  inmate  of  the  house- 
hold,   lie  had  a  great  influence  upon  Sidg- 
wick, whose  sister  he  afterwards  married. 
The  boy  was  ' bookish'  and  took  no  inte- 
rest in  football  or  cricket.     His  intellec- 
tual development  was  precocious,  and  his 
great  ambition  was  to  become  a  distinguished 
scholar  like  his  cousin.    Instead  of  standing 
for  a  scholarship  at  Balliol,  he  decided  to 
enter  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
Benson  was  a  fellow.     He  left  Rugby  in 
1855  as  senior  exhibitioner,  and  began  resi- 
dence at  Cambridge  in  the  October  of  that 
year.    His  career  at  college  was  brilliant, 
lie  won  a  Bell  scholarship  in   1856,  the 
Craven  scholarship  in  1857,  the  Greek  epi- 
gram in  1858,  and  was  thirty-third  wrangler, 
senior  classic,  and  first  chancellor's  medallist 
in  1S50.    In  1857  he  became  a  scholar,  and 
in  1850  fellow  and  assistant -tutor,  of  his  col- 
lege.    He  had  given  the  highest  promise  of 
future  distinction  in  the  field  of  classical  scho- 
larship.  He  was,  however,  already  devoting 
himself  to  other  aims.     He  had  been  led  to 
philosophical   studies  during  his  undergra- 
duate career.      He  had  at  the  beginning 
of  his  second  vear  joined  the  well-known 
1  Apostles '  Society.     Its  purpose  was  to  en- 
courage the  frank  and  full  discussion  of  every 
possible  question.     Sidgwick,  though  one  of 
the  youngest   men  of  the  same  university 
standing,  showed  a  remarkable  maturity  of 
intellect,  which  enabled  him  to  take  a  leading 
position  in  the  society.    The  discussions  also 
revealed  to  him  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind. 
He  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  studj 
of  great  philosophical  problems.     He  and  his 
friends  were  convinced"  of  the  necessity  of  a 
reconstruction  of  religious  and  social  creeds 
in  accordance  with  scientific  methods.     He 
was,   like   his    contemporaries,  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  teaching  of  J.  S.  Mill,  then 
in  the  ascendant.    He  was  repelled,  how- 
ever, by  the  agnostic  tendencies  of  Mill's 
school,  and  could  not  find  full  satisfaction  in 


its  philosophy.  He  turned  fore 
torical  inquiry,  and  in  1802  passed  some 
i  hresaai  to  initiate  himself  id  the 
ntudj  of  Arabic.  He  worked  at  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  to*  wow  time  with  a  view  to  1  com- 
parative study  of  Semitic  religion*.  Be- 
coming convi  uri'il  I  lint  hv  i 'i  mid  Jioi  (five  I  lie 
limp  necessary  for  researches  which  would 
.  i  ■  l"i  I  lulatllfiitiil  ^irolih-in-, 

returned  to  purely  philosophical 
it  nest  ions,  lie  ni  a  member  of  a  little 
society  whicb  need  to  meet  at  the  house  of 

:■ .  then  Knight  bridge  professor,  to 
read  and  di-tii.--  philosophical  papers.  11  is 
companions  were  attempting  to  improve  the 
Cambridge  Course  by  a  more  liberal  en- 
couragement of  such  studies.  The  Dotll 
sciences  tripos,  founded  in  1861,  was  nd- 
mitted  os  n  qualification  Cora  degree  in  1880. 
.Sidgwiek  examined  in  lwi.i.>  and  18(56,  and 
prepared  biniself  by  careful  atttdy  for  the 
task.  In  1809  be  exchanged  hia  cbuauml 
lectureship  for  a  lectureship  in  m. .r l1  plol.i- 
8'ipliy,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
foundation  of  a  philosophical  school  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  agitation  lor  the  removal  of  re- 
ligious tests  had  been  for  some  time  occupying 

.   reformers.     Sidgwiek  had  taken 

5 art  in  the  movement.  He  now  became 
OObtfnlu  to  hia  own  position.  The  de- 
claration which  lie  had  made  ainoerely  at  the 
time  had  ceased  to  represent  his  belief.  He 
decided  that  be  was  bound  to  resign  the 
position  for  which  it  had  qualified  him.  He 
gave  up  his  fellowship  in  I  tctobt  r  1  ■-''-',  and 
his  action  had  a  marked  effeel  in  stimulating 
the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  teats.  The 
measure  ma  finally  carried  in  1871.  Hia 
colleagues  showed  their  respect  IbrSidgwick 
by  permitting  him  to  retain  his  lectureship, 
and  from  this  lime  till  his  death  be  con- 
tinued to  lecture  in  various  capacities.  In 
1*7^  h*  iru  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
dge  profesaorahip  on  the  death  of 
I1'.  1).  Maunee.  In  187">he  wasappointed  to 
a'pnelectorship  on  moral  and  political  phi- 
i.  Trinity  College.  In  1&S3  he  ra- 
cigned  this  post  on  being  elected  to  the 
Kmghtbridg"  professorship,  vacant  by  the 
r ! - ■ : i r  1 1  nt'  Profbaaol  I  lirks,  Muii  rice's  successor. 
1*1  lirne.ss  for  the  pott  had  been  esta- 
bj  the  publication  of  bis  treatise 
upon  ethics  in  1874.  He  was  elected  to  an 
honorary  fellowship  of  bis  college  in  1881, 
and  re-elected  to  an  ordinarv  fellowship  in 
1886. 

1,  had  meanwhile  taken  up  other 

■!■    had  felt  that   his  devotion   to 

mecnlativeiaqnirieadtd  not  absolve  him  from 

the  discharge  of  practical  functions.    lie  bad 

.i  an  early  period  in  the 


*«.« 


question  of  female  education.  The  admis- 
sion of  girls  to  local  examinations  showed 
the  importance  of  providing  a  system  of 
lectures.  In  18G'J  Sidgwiek  had  devised  and 
made  known  a  scheme  fur  this  purpose,  It. 
was  taken  up  warmly,  aud  its  success  sug- 
gested that  a  house  should  be  provided  at 
Cambridge  for  the  students.  Sidgwiek  made, 
himself  responsible  for  the  rent, and  in  1(471 
invited  Miss  Ann  Jemima  Clough  [q.  v.]  to 
become  superintendent.  In  1874  a  company 
was  formed  to  place  the  scheme  on  a  solid 
foundation.  Sidgwiek  subscribed  and  ener- 
getically supported  the  scheme,  which  was 
carried  out  by  th"  opening  of  \ewnbam  Hall 
in  1870.  In  thermit-  year  Sidgwiek  married 
Miss  Eleanor  Mildred  Hal  four,  sister  of  the 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour.  The  Sidgwicks 
took  a  most  important  part  in  (he  later  deve- 
lopment of  the  new  system.  In  1880  the 
North  Hall  was  added  to  Newtiham,  and 
Mrs.  Sidgwu-k  became  vice-president  under 
Mias  Clough.  The  Sidg  wicks  resided  in  North 
Hall  for  two  years,  when  Mrs.  Sidgwiek  re- 
signed herpost.  In  1*9-',  upon  Miss  dough's 
deotli,  Mrs,  Sidgwiek  became  president  of 
I  lie  college,  on  J  she  and  her  Inidi.oid  resided 
there  during  the  remainder.  it'Sidgwiek's  life. 
Throughout  the  whole  pe riod  Sidgwick  took 
a  most  active  part  in  the  whole  movement. 
He  successfully  advocated  the  admission  of, 
women  to  university  examinations  in  1881. 
He  was  always  a  member  of  the  college 
council,  and  was  also  for  a  time  on  the  coun- 
cil of  the  women's  college  at.  Oirton.  Be- 
sides advising  Miss  Clough  at  every  point  of 
the  new  movement,  he  interested  himself  in 
the  details  of  management ;  he  made  himself 
beloved  by  students  and  teachers,  and  he 
contributed  most  liberally  to  the  funds  re- 
quired for  the  extension  of  the  college.  No 
one  deaerves  a  larger  share  of  the  credit  for 
initiating  and  carrying  out  successfully  a 
scheme  which  lias  hud  so  great  an  elfect  upon 
!he  education  of  Englishwomen. 

Sidgwick  in  later  years  had  also  to  dis- 
1-hnrgf*  ninny  dni  i.'.-  of  neademical  admini- 
stration. His  absence  from  the  governing 
body  prevented  him  from  taking  any  direct 
part  in  the  changes  made  in  his  college 
under  the  commission  of  1877.  He  had, 
however,tke  influence  due  to  the  recognition 
of  his  high  qualities  of  mind  aud  character, 
both  in  his  own  college  and  in  the  university 
generally.  When  the  new  university  sta- 
tutes came  into  force  in  188i'  he  ml  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  general  board  of 
studies;  he  was  for  some  time  i 
the  board,  and  remained  a  member  till  1«99. 
He  was  also  on  the  council  of  the  senate 
from  i860  to  1688.     The  unanimous  testi- 
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mony  of  his  colleagues  shows  that  he  took  a 
very  active  and  influential  part  in  the  de- 
bates, and  united  unfailing  courtesy  to 
singularly  keen  and  ingenious  criticism,  lie 
interested  himself  especially  in  financial  mat- 
ters. The  taxation  of  the  colleges  for  uni- 
versity purposes  had  given  rise  to  difficulties 
in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  college 
revenues  under  agricultural  depression.  Sidg- 
wick got  up  the  facts,  devised  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  reconciling  the  conflicting  inte- 
rests, and  showed  that  he  could  have  been 
a  competent  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
His  scheme  failed  to  secure  acceptance  from 
an  appearance  of  over-subtlety,  His  anxiety 
to  do  justice  to  all  sides  led  to  some  ex- 
cess of  complication  and  refinement.  He 
is  admitted,  however,  to  have  taken  a  most 
important  part  in  changes  by  which  the  sys- 
tem of  Cambridge  education  has  been  mate- 
rially modified  and  new  studies  success- 
fully introduced.  He  showed  his  interest  in 
a  very  tangible  form  by  munificent  sub- 
scriptions, which  enabled  the  university  to 
build  a  museum  of  physiology,  and  to  start 
lectures  in  law  and  philosophy — measures 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  abandoned 
or  delayed. 

Sidgwick's  retirement    from  the  council 
was  partly  due  to  the  rejection  of  the  pro- 

?08al  for  granting  titular  degrees  to  women, 
le  had  never  been  in  favour  of  precisely 
assimilating  male  and  female  education  ;  and 
ho  had  some  hesitation  in  accepting  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  more  advanced  party.  He 
finally  supported  them,  however,  and  in- 
curred some  unpopularity  from  conservatives, 
who  dreaded  that  they  might  be  committed 
to  further  measure?.  Although  no  one  could 
doubt  Sidgwick's  absolute  sincerity,  his  ac- 
tion was  thought  to  be  dangerous.  He  did 
not  offer  himself  for  re-election  to  the  coun- 
cil, lie  was  now  anxious  to  finish  his 
literary  work,  and  thought  of  retiring  from 
his  professorship  in  order  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  tnis  task. 

His  labours  had  not  been  confined  to  the 
fields  already  indicated.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  a  mendicity  society  in  Cambridge, 
and  of  its  successor,  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  He  had  also  from  an  early  period  ! 
been  interested  in  i  psychical  research/  on 
the  ground  that  some  *  direct  proof  of  con- 
tinued  individual  existence  '  was  important 
to  morality.  He  was  president  of  the 
society,  founded  in  1882,  for  the  first  three 
years,  and  again  from  18H8  to  1893.  He  in- 
vestigated the  alleged  phenomena  with 
scrupulous  rigour,  and  always  continued  to 
attach  importance  to  the  results,  though  he 
dnA«  not  appear  to  have  arrived  at  very  de- 


finite conclusions.  Sidgwick  was  alto  a 
member  of  several  societies  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  philosophical  discussion.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Metaphysical 
Society,  which  included  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  representatives  of  opposite 
schools  of  belief ;  of  a  similar  society  in 
Cambridge;  and  of  the  later  Synthetic  So- 
ciety, which  aims  at  facilitating  the  re- 
construction of  essential  religious  beliefs. 
He  became  at  once,  as  Canon  Gore  testifies, 
*  the  life  and  soul  of  that  society/  Sidgwick 
was  seen  at  his  best  in  such  meetings. 
Besides  his  dialectical  ability,  he  was  de- 
lightful in  simply  social  occasions.  He  was 
admittedly  a  hrst-rate  talker.  A  singular 
ingenuity  and  vivacity  of  thought  and  con- 
stant play  of  humour  were  combined  with 
perfect  simplicity,  absence  of  self-assertion, 
and  ready  appreciation  of  other  men's  points 
of  view.  His  unmistakable  sweetness  of 
nature  pained  him  innumerable  friends  and 
made  him  an  invaluable  link  between  mem- 
bers of  the  various  circles  to  which  he  be- 
longed. The  same  qualities  gave  a  special 
value  to  his  lectures.  His  intellectual  posi- 
tion prevented  him  from  being  the  lawgiver 
of  a  school  or  the  head  of  a  party.  His  aim 
was  to  encourage  the  freest  possible  investi- 
gation of  first  principles,  and  he  shrank  from 
any  premature  adoption  of  dogmatic  conclu- 
sions. The  position  of  philosophical  studies 
at  Cambridge  made  his  classes  very  small. 
But  he  had  several  distinguished  pupils  who 
have  borne  most  complete  testimony  to  his 
power  of  stimulating  their  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, and  setting  an  impressive  example  of 
love  of  truth  and  of  hopefulness  not  damped 
by  provisional  scepticism. 

In  the  beginning  of  1900  Sidgwick  became 
aware  of  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  disease. 
He  accepted  his  position  with  characteristic 
courage  and  simplicity,  joined  in  social 
meetings,  spoke  with  marked  brilliance  at 
the  Synthetic  Society,  and  showed  un- 
diminished interest  in  his  various  under- 
takings. He  resigned  his  professorship,  but 
there  were  hopes  that  he  might  still  be  able, 
after  a  surgical  operation,  to  do  some  literary 
work.  The  hope,  however,  was  disappointed, 
and  he  died  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Lord  Kayleigh,  on  28  Aug.  1900. 

The  remarkable  quality  of  Sidgwick's  in- 
tellect is  displayed  in  all  his  writings, 
although  his  ethical  speculations  seem  to  oe 
regarded  as  the  moat  valuable.  The  acute- 
ness  and  subtlety  of  his  thought  have  sug- 
gested to  some  readers  that  he  was  essentially 
sceptical  or  preferred  a  balance  between  two 
opinions  to  the  acceptance  of  either.  It 
should  rather  be  said  that  he  was  of  sin- 


gularly  cautious  temperament,  unwilling  to 
advance  without  making  sure  of  his  ground, 
and  anxious  to  adhere  to  common  sense.  He 
had  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  teaching 
of  J.  S.  Mill,  and  was  always  opposed  to 
mvslii'iil  nnil  transcendental  methods.  Ills 
'Methods  of  Ethics'  (1874)  is  intended  to 
reconcile  the  utilitarian  with  the  intuitionist 
theories,  and  to  show  that,  properly  under- 
stood, Butler  and  Kant  may  supply  a 
rational  base  for  the  morality  which,  like 
.1.  S.  MillV.  take*  tlii'gciii-nil  happiness  C>r 
its  criterion.  He  holds,  however,  that  both 
are  opposed  to  the  egoistic  system,  the  irra- 
tionality of  which  cannot  be  demonstrated 
without  a  philosophical  elaboration  not  as  yet 
satisfactorily  achieved.  Whatever  the  value 
of  the  conclusion,  the  book  has  stimulated 
thought  by  its  candid  and  thorough  examina- 
i  of  most  important  etbienl  problems. 
'  Principles    of     Political    Economy ' 


The 


(1883)  was  a  product  of  Sidgwick's  early 
t«rest  in  social  problems.  He  again  Marts 
from  the  teaching  of  J.  S.  Mill,  and  en- 
deavours by  acute  criticisms  to  get  rid  of 
tin-  1-N.LVs-ivi'  rigidity  of  the  old  'classical' 
economy,  while  showing  that  it  embodied 
much  sound  reasoning  which  required  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  social  reformers.  Pro- 
fessor Marshall  says  that  the  discussion  of 
the  proper  functions  of  government  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  '  by  far  (he  best  thing  of  the 
kind  in  any  language.'  His  power  of  deal- 
ing with  practical  questions  is  shown  by  the 
memoranda  which  be  was  invited  to  ley 
before  the  commissions  on  the.  financial  re- 
lations of  England  and  Ireland,  and  upon 
local  taxation.  The  '  Elements  of  Politics ' 
(1891)  is  intended  to  supply  (be  want  of 
an  adequate  treatise  upon  the  subject  by 
starting  from  the  old  lines  of  ISentb'am  and 
Mill.  It  seems  to  share  in  some  degree 
their  weakness  of  inadequately  recognising 
the  importance  of  historical  methods.  Sidg- 
wick seems  to  have  felt  this,  and  in  later 
years  had  given  some  lectures  upon  the 
history  of  political  institutions.  It  is  not 
known  whether  they  are  in  a  state  for  publi- 
cation. He  left  a  considerable  maas  of 
manuscript,  dealing  with  metaphysical  and 
other  topics,  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  a  con- 
siderable part  may  be  published.  Sidgwick 
contributed  many  articles  to  'Mind,'  of 
which  he  was  for  some  time  a  principal 
supporter,  and  to  other  philosophical  journals. 
He  wrote  in  various  reviews  both  upon 
pliilip-^phicnl  and  literary  matters.  He  was 
an  admirable  literary  critic,  and  his  conver- 
sation often  turned  upon  that  topic.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  of  these  articles  may  be 
collected. 


A  portrait  of  Sidgwick  by  Mr.  Shannon  is 
in  the  college  hall  at  Newnharo. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Trinity  College  on 
26  Nov.  1900,  at  which  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  promote  a  memorial  at  Cam- 
bridge, though  the  precise  form  to  be  taken 
is  not  yet  decided. 

Sidgwick's  works  are  :  1.  '  The  Ethics  of 
Conformity  and  Subscription,'  1871.  2.  'The 
Methods  of  Ethics,'  1874 ;  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  1877,  and  a  third  in  1884 ; 
supplements  to  these  wore  separately  pub- 
lished in  1878  and  1884,  giving  the  altera- 
tions made  in  the  previous  editions.  A  sixth 
edition  is  about  to  appear.  3.  '  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  I'.conomv,'  t-M  ;  2nd  edit 
1887.  4.  '  The  Scope  and  Method  ol 
Economic  Science,'  1883  (presidential  ad- 
dress to  the  economic  section  of  the  British 
Association).  5.  'Outlines  of  the  History 
of  Ethics,'  18*0  (enlarged  from  the  article 
'  Ethics  '  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britanuica,' 
9th  edition).  6.  '  The  Elements  of 
Politics,' 1891. 

[Article  by  the  present  writer  in  Miad  for 
Jiinunry  190(1.  Information  WM  kindly  given 
by  Mrs.  Sidgwick.  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick,  Dr. 
Jackson  of  Trinity  College,  Dr.  Venn  of  Caiua 
College,  Professor  James  Ward,  and  Professor 
M.i  it  I.  in  I  ;ii-'i  njivr-  infiiriiiiviirjn  ;  -in-  also  not.ieea 
by  (lie  master  of  Christ's  College  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Review.  25  Oct.  1900  :  by  Sir  F.  Pollock 
in  the  Pilot.  I  a  Sept.  1900;  by  Mr.  Masterman 
in  the  Common  wealth  for  October  1900  ;  by  the 
la(e  F.  W.  H.  Myurs  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Neswiri*!i  for  December 
1900;  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Keynes  in  ihn  Economic 
Journal  for  December  1000;  and  by  Professor 
Sorley  in  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics 
for  January  1901  ;  and  report  of  the  meeting  at 
Trinity  College  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Reporter,  7  Dec.  1900.  For  some  autobiogra- 
phical statements  see  the  Life  of  Archbishop 
Benson,  i.  146-41,  249-56,  andLife  of  Tennyson, 
i.  300-4.  For  »n  account  of  Sidgwick's  activity 
al  Newnham  see  Misa  (.'lough's  Memoir  of  Ann 
Jemima  Clougli,  1897, pp.  130,133.146-55,181, 
173,  181,  ISM,  198,  '207,  319,  334.  339.  Sea 
«l«o  interesting  noiices  in  (he  Cambridge  Letter, 
1900  (privately  printed  for  the  Newnham  Col- 
lege Club).]  L.  ». 

SILVESTER  DE  EVERDONfrf.  1254), 
bishop  of  Carlisle.     [See  Evebdon.] 

SIMPSON,  WILLIAM  (1823-1899), 
artist  and  war  correspondent,  was  born  in 
GlasgowonSSOct.  1823.  His  father,  WU- 
liam  Simpson  (1791-1870),  a  native  of  Perth, 
was  a  marine  engineer,  and  afterwards  a  me- 
chanic in  Parkholm  Print  field,  near  Glasgow. 
While  quileyoung  Simpson  was  sent  to  Perth 
to  live  with  bis  grandmother,  and  began  his 
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education  in  a  writing-school  there,  where 
he  remained  for  fifteen  months.  This  was 
all  the  regular  schooling  he  ever  received, 
though  he  afterwards  became  deeply  learned 
in  the  European  and  oriental  languages.  In 
1835  Simpson  entered  an  architect's  office 
in  Glasgow,  and  there  his  taste  for  art  was 
developed,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  firm  of  Allan  &  Ferguson, 
lithographers,  Glasgow.  David  Allan  took 
much  interest  in  his  apprentice,  and  confided 
to  him  the  task  of  sketching  many  old  build- 
ings for  Stuart's  *  Views  of  Glasgow/  which 
was  published  in  1^48  by  the  firm.  Simpson 
removed  to  London  in  18T>1,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Day  &  Son,  then  the  leading  litho- 
graphers. After  the  Crimean  war  broke  out 
Simpson  was  engaged  upon  views  of  the  Baltic 
battles  for  Colnaghi  &  Son ;  and  when  that 
firm  decided  to  publish  a  large  illustrated 
work  on  the.  Crimean  campaign  from  sketches 
made  on  the  spot,  Simpson  was  selected  for 
the  work  on  Day's  recommendation.  He 
started  on  short  notice,  arrived  at  Balaclava 
in  November  1854,  and  remained  with  the 
British  army  till  the  fall  of  Sebastopol. 
Simpson  was  thus  the  pioneer  war-artist, 
and  received  several  commissions  to  paint 
incidents  in  the  war  for  the  queen.  The 
'  Illustrations  of  the  War  in  the  East'  was 
published  in  two  volumes  by  Colnaghi  in 
1835-0,  and  is  still  regarded  as  a  brilliant 
example  of  lithographic  work.  Before 
Simpson  returned  from  the  Crimea  he  was 
invited  to  join  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  a 
tour  in  Circassia.  and  made  manv  sketches 
iu  that  little-known  country. 

The  Indian  mutiny  of  1858  had  directed 
attention  to  Hindostan,  and  Day  &  Son  pro- 
jected a  large  illustrated  work  on  India,  and 
sent  Simpson  thither  to  make  sketches.  For 
three  years  ho  remained  there,  visiting  both 
the  eastern  and  western  cities,  sojourning  in 
the  Himalayas,  and  even  venturing  across 
the  border  of  the  *  forbidden  land  '  of  Tibet, 
where  he  had  access  to  some  of  the  Buddhist 
temples.  The  finishing  of  his  pictures  occu- 
pied four  years  after  his  return,  and  he  had 
completed 'J50  of  them  and  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  Day  &  Son  when  that  firm  suddenly 
became  bankrupt,  and  all  Simpson's  work 
for  seven  vears  was  reckoned  as  an  asset  of 
the  firm,  because  of  the  advances  they  had 
made  to  meet  his  current  expenses.  It  was 
after  this  catastrophe  in  1800  that  Simpson 
met  Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Ingram,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  *  Illustrated  London 
News,'  and  a  lifelong  connection  began. 
Simpson  was  sent  to  Russia  to  make  sketches 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Czarewitch  (after- 
wards  Alexander  III)  with  the  Princess 


Dagmar  of  Denmark  in  November  1866; 
ana  he  then  accompanied  King  Edward  VII, 
when  Prince  of  \\  alee,  on  a  tour  to  various 
parts  of  Russia. 

Before  his  return  to  England  Simpson 
visited  Jerusalem,  where  Captain  (now  Major- 
general  Sir  Charles)  Warren  was  conducting 
excavations  for  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  committee,  and  Simpson  made  over 
forty  sketches  of  archaeological  interest,  after- 
wards exhibited  under  the  title  '  Underground 
Jerusalem.'  In  1868  Simpson  accompanied 
the  Abyssinia  expedition  under  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala,  returning  in  time  to  sketch  the 
opening  of  the  Sues  Canal  in  1869.  His  next 
experience  was  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
of  1870,  when  he  went  to  Paris  in  July, 
travelled  to  Metz,  was  sent  back  to  Paris  a 
prisoner  as  being  a  suspected  spy,  made  his 
escape,  and  travelled  to  Sedan  in  time  to 
witness  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  III. 
Returning  to  Metz,  he  was  shut  up  in  that 
fortress  with  Marshal  Bazaine  until  the 
capitulation.  A  severe  illness  compelled 
him  to  return  to  London ;  but  in  18/ 1  he 
was  again  in  Paris  during  the  Commune. 
Next  year  he  was  sent  to  China  to  make 
sketches  of  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor 
Tung-Chin,  and  while  there  he  wrote  a 
remarkable  series  of  letters  to  the  'Daily 
News '  on  Chinese  social  life.  From  China 
he  went  to  Japan,  crossed  the  Pacific  to 
San  Francisco,  traversed  California  and 
North  Carolina  during  the  rebellion  of  the 
Modoc  Indians,  visited  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
Utah,  the.  Mammoth  Caves  of  Kentucky, 
and  Niagara,  bringing  back  numerous 
sketches,  afterwards  exhibited  under  the 
title*  Round  the  World.1 

In  1875  Simpson  returned  to  the  Far 
East  as  artist,  making  sketches  for  the 
i  Illustrated  London  News*  of  the  tour  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  through  India.  He 
exhibited  over  two  hundred  water-colour 
sketches  of  Indian  scenery  after  his  return. 
His  next  journey  was  in  1877  to  Mycenae, 
Troy,  and  Ephesus,  to  make  sketches  of  the 
excavations  directed  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and 
over  sixty  pictures  were  shown  by  him  in 
London,  besides  the  drawings  made  for  the 
'  News/    When  Sir  Samuel    Browne  was 

.  engaged  in  Afghanistan  in  1878-0,  Simpson 
accompanied  him  tlirough  the  whole  cam- 
paign, was  at  the  Khyber  Pass,  at  Fort  Ali 

1  Musjid,  and  at  the  signing  of  the  peace  at 
(Tiindamuck*     He  remained  at   home  till 

!  18S4-5,  when  he  went  with  Sir  Peter 
Lumsden  to  Penjdeh  with  the  Afghan 
boundary  commission,  which  was  his  last 
expedition.  He  settled  at  Willesden  in 
1885,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
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life   in   litirarv  work,  and  lie  died  there  on 
17  Aug.  1899. 

■  occupied  n  unique  position   in 
:  ttuefa  1874  lie  was  elected  an 

of  thu  Institute  of  Painters  in 
iter  Colours,  and  became  a  full  member 
.  3  Feb.  1B79.  It  was  partly  through  his 
exertions  tliat  it  was  elevated  by  charter  to 
ihf  Royal  Institute  of  Fainten  in   Water 

■  ■i    1884,    and    be    continued    In 


fifty-nine  pictures.     Simpson  was  one  of  the 

original  member?  of  the  Institute  at  Painter* 

■  i;i   Dolours  (now  the  Society   of  Oil 

Pointer-  I  when  il  wan  founded  in  1883,  but 
retired  In  188ft  Ills  reputation  as  an  artist 
in  black-aml-while  overshadowed  his  fame 
as  a  colnurist,  though  his  pictures  wale 
always  characterised  by  accurate  draught** 
mnnship  ntid  quiet  natural  colour.  He 
was  n  fellow  of  the  Royal  '  '•■ 
Society,  an  honorary  associate  of  the  Royal 
:  British  Architects,  and  also  of 
ow    [natitnte  of   Architects ;    a 

!    tin-    Ri.ivnl    Asiatic   -■ 

•I  the  executive  of  the  Palestine  Kxpl..™- 
tion  Fund ;  and  founder,  with  Satnuel 
Birch  [q.  v.  Suppl.],  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology.  To  ell  these  societies 
he  contributed  numerous  papers  on  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects,  chiefly  architectural  and 
»ii  ha  lolofficsd.  Simpson  had  a  long  and 
hnnourahle  connection  with  freemasonry, 
which  he  often  found  useful  m  his  travels. 
He  was  initiated  in  i  *7 1 ,  war,  one  of  the  first 
:   the  Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge  in 

■  I  wo  yean  afterwards  became  wor- 
shipful master,  contributing  many  valuable 

Sapors  to  the  'Transactions.'  His  last  com- 
ined  literary  and  artistic  work  was  arolume 
entitled  'Glasgow  in  the  Forties,'  in  which 
he  reproduced  many  of  his  sketches  of  Glas- 

■  ii  rehiteiture,  made  about  184S,and 
■  iiptive  letterpress.     The  volume 

was  published  posthumously  in  December 
1806,  with  ■  biographical  sketch. 


■■  li  "1  tinted  platea.  -J.  *  Meeting 
■  Journey  round  the  World,'  187;i. 
esque  People,  or  Groups  frnm  all 
■  i  the  Globe,'  1870.     -I.  'Shikar 

and  Tnmasha,  a  Souvenir  of  the  \  isit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wale*  ro  India.'  Is.tf.  5.  'The 
Buddhist  Praying  Wheel,'  ]■■:■ 
Jonah  Legend.' posthumously,  October  18l>9. 
I'  isthumously, 
mher  1890,  with  a  portrait  of  the 
.  He  was  a  voluminous  contributor 
-    and 'Transactions' of 


the  Rom]  Geonapbioa]  Socieiv,  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archicology,  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  and  the  Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge. 
'TlurperV  Magazine,'  '  Fraaer'a  Magazine,' 
and  '  Good  Words.'  A  list  of  his  principal 
papers  will  be  found  in  the  memoir  prefixed 
to  '  Glasgow  in  the  Forties'  (,181*1). 

[MS.  Autobiography  by  .Simpson,  1B93  ;  Me- 
moir I'V  the-  presMii  wrii.-r,  in  tihisciw  in  rti* 
Forties;  Pac-plsS  Friend,  May  1900;  Are 
ijn  itau  COMBsicmtn,  iii.  187  ;  private  infor- 
in.ui„n.|  A.  H.  M. 

SKENE,  FELICIA  MARY  FRANCES 

(l--'l    [*'.>'■>) v.li-t,    <rU    the    youngest 

(laughter  of J  nines  Skene.  [<[.  v.]  of  Itubislaw 
and  bis  wife,  .lime  Forbes,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Forbes,  sixth  baronet,  of  Pitsligo. 
She  was  born  on  S3  May  1881  ai  Aw  in 
Provence.  Asa  child  she  played  with  the 
children  of  the  exiled  king,  Charles  X,  at 
Holyrood;  as  a  girl  sin'  wu  thi 
Lord  Stratford  de  lfcdclilfe  at  the  embassy 
at  ( 'on -tin 1 1  inople  ;  Mini  later  was  the  friend 
of,  among  others,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Puaey, 
Landor,  and  Aytotm.  Iier  fat  her  was  a  great 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  it  is  said  that 
Miss  Skene  aa  a  child  used  to  sit  on  the  great 
novelist's  knee  and  tell  him  fairy  tales.  In 
1838  the  family  moved  lo  Greece  on  account 
i if  Mrs.  Skene's  hi-alth.  Skein;  built  a  villa 
near  Athens,  in  which  they  lived  for  some 
time.  They  returned  to  England  in  1848, 
and  lived  first  at  Leamington  and  afterwards 
at  Oxford. 

Miss  Skene  was  a  very  accomplished 
woman  and  devoted  to  good  works.  When, 
in  1854,  cholera  broke  out  at  Oxford,  she 
took  part,  under  Sir  Henry  Acland  [q- v. 
Suppl.  1,  in  organising  a  hand  of  nurses. 
Some  of  I  hem  were  sent  afterwards  to  the 
Crimea,  and  during  the  war  Miss  Skene 
remained  in  constant  correspondence  with 
Miss  Nightingale.  She  took  much  interest 
in  rescue  work  in  Oxford,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  'lady  visitors'  appointed  by  the 
home  office  to  visit  the  prison.  Some  of  her 
experiences  were  told  in  a  seriea  of  articles 
in  'Blackwood'*  Magazine,'  published  in 
book  form  in  ]KK!t,  arid  entitled  'Scenes 
from  a  Sihnt  World.' 

Her  earliest  published  work  was  •  Isles  of 

■  >1  her  I'o.-ms,'  which   appeared 

in  1843.     A  devotional  work,  -The  Divine 

Mil-NT,'  n,   published    in    INV2  illtbedit. 

of  her  cousin   Alexander 


Penrose  Forbes  i[,  v.'.  btahon  of  Brechin, 
and  Alexander  Lvcurgus,  archbishop  of  the 
Cyclades,  in  IBM  and  1877  respectively.  In 


18(10  she  published  anonymously  a  book 
called  'Hidden  Depth*.'  Etwaa  republished 
with  her  name  and  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
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W.  Shepherd  Allen  in  1886.  Though  to 
all  appearance  a  novel,  the  author  states 
that  it  is  not  a  work  of  fiction  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term,  as  she  herself 
witnessed  many  of  the  scenes  described.  She 
was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  magazines, 
and  edited  the  '  Churchman's  Companion,' 
1862-80.  She  died  at  34  St.  Michael  Street, 
Oxford,  on  6  Oct.  1891). 

Other  works  are :  1.  *  Wayfaring  Sketches 
among  the  Greeks  and  Turks  and  on  the  I 
Shores  of  the  Danube/  1847.    2.  4  Use  and 
Abuse,  a  Tale/  1849.   3. '  The  Tutor's  Ward/  : 
2  vols.,  1851.    4.  '  St.  Albans,  or  the  Pri- 
soners of  Hope/  1853.    5.  '  The  Ministry  of  | 
Consolation/  1854.    6.  '  Penitentiaries  and 
Keforinatories/  1865.    7.  'The  Shadows  of  I 
the  Ilolv  Week/  1883.     8.  '  A  Strange  In- 
heritance/ 3  vols.,  1886.     9.  •  The  Lesters, 
a  Novel/  2  vols.,  1887.    10.   «  Awakened ' 
('  Christian  World  Annual '),  1888.    1 1 .  *  A 
Test  of  the  Truth/  1897. 

[Times,  10  Oct.  1899;  Allibones  Diet.  Snppl. 
ii.  1351.]  E.L. 

SMITH,  BARBARA  LEICUI  (1827- 
1891),  foundress  of  Girton  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   [See  Bodichox.] 

SMITH,  JOSEPH  (1 733 ?-l 790),  soldier, 
born  in  1732  or  1733,  was  the  son  of  an  en- 
gineer oflicer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service.  In  17f>2  he  served  with  rank  of 
ensign  under  Clive  in  the  Carnatic,  and  on 
4  Sept.  he  discovered  a  large  body  of 
European  and  native  troops  hastening  to  re- 
lieve Chengalpat.  By  his  prompt  warning  he 
largely  assisted  in  their  defeat.  On  21  April 
17")3  he  was  detached  with  forty  Europeans 
and  two  hundred  sipahis  from  Arcot  to  act- 
wit  h  the  Nabob's  forces  against  the  French. 
Being  deserted  by  the  Nabob's  troops  in  an 
action  which  took  place  between  Arcot  and 
Vellore,  he  was  made  prisoner  and  carried 
to  Vellore. 

After  his  release  he  attained  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  in  September  1 7 ">4  commanded 
a  strong  detachment  stationed  at  Koiladi  to 
protect  the  coolies  who  were  repairing  the 
watercourses  there.  Inl7o">  he  accompanied 
the  expedition  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Heron  to  Madura,  and  was  in  command  of 
the  rearguard  when  it  was  attacked  in  the 
pa>*s  of  iSatam.  Much  of  the  baggage  was 
lost,  but  Smith  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
guns  and  ammunition  of  the  force  from  cap- 
ture. In  May  17o7,  during  the  absence  of  Cap- 
tain Calliaud,  he  was  in  command  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Trichinopoli  while  it  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  the  French.  He  remained  in 
t  hat  as  second  in  command  until  the  departure 


of  Calliaud  on  16  Sept.  1758,  when  he  was 
again  left  in  charge.  The  post  was  one  of 
some  responsibility  owing  to  the  number  of 
French  prisoners  confined  in  the  town,  who 
frequently  outnumbered  the  European  gar- 
rison by  more  than  five  to  one.  In  March 
1760  he  was  ordered  to  reinforce  the  troops 
under  Major  George  Monson  [a.  v.]  besieging 
Karikal,  and  arrived  on  3  April  in  time  to 
assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  place.  In 
September  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of 
major,  and  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade 
during  the  siege  of  Pondicherry  by  Monson 
and  (Sir)  Eyre  Coote  (1 726-1 783)"[q.  v.] 

Smith  proceeded  to  England  on  leave 
about  1763,  returning  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  September  1766.  He  was  selected 
to  proceed  to  Haidarabad  to  concert  ope- 
rations against  Ilaidar  All  with  Nizam 
Ali.  On  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
he  warned  the  Madras  government  of  the 
bad  faith  of  the  Nizam,  but  failed  to  convince 
them  that  the  Nizam  was  secretly  concert- 
ing measures  with  Ilaidar  against  Madras, 
lie  was  in  command  of  the  forces  intended 
to  co-operate  with  the  Nizam,  and,  assured 
of  his  treachery,  moved  towards  the  Madras 
frontier.  At  the  end  of  August  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Haidar  and  the  Nizam  burst 
into  the  province,  but  Smith  opposed  their 
advance  at  the  pass  of  Chengama  on  3  Sept. 
He  was  worsted  and  compelled  to  retreat, 
but  defeated  the  confederates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Trinomalai  on  26  Sept.,  when 
the  confederates  lost  four  thousand  men  and 
sixty-four  guns.  Having  thus  cleared  the 
province  of  the  enemy,  Smith  placed  his 
army  in  cantonment*.  The  failure  of  the  in- 
vasion and  of  some  later  operations  induced 
the  Nizam  to  open  negotiations  with  Smith, 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  23  Feb.  1768. 
His  subsequent  operations  were  hampered 
by  the  injudicious  plan  of  campaign  forced 
upon  him  by  the  Madras  council,  by  their 
neglect  of  the  commissariat,  and  by  the  in- 
com]>etence  of  one  or  two  of  the  English 
officers;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  skill  and 
courage  saved  Madras  from  serious  disaster, 
and  even  from  conquest.  Haidar  had  the 
highest  respect  for  his  military  talents,  and, 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1769,  desired 
an  interview  with  him  and  requested  hU 
portrait.  His  reputation  was  so  great  in 
Southern  India  that  on  4  Oct.  176K  a  con- 
siderable detachment  of  the  companies  under 
Colonel  Wood  was  saved  from  defeat  bv 
Haidar  by  the  happy  stratagem  of  raising 
shouts  of '  Smith/  as  if  that  commander  had 
arrived  with  reinforcements. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  he 
attained  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  in 


H  it  17711  lie  undertook  the  siege  of  Tan- 
t,  which  was  -'iirried  by  assault  on  17  Sept. 
is  was  his  last  action  of  importance,  and 

shortly  afterwards  he   retired  to  England. 

He  died  at   his  house  in  the  Circus  at  Bath 

on  1  Baft,  iri-O. 

forme's  Hist,  of  Military  Transactions  in 
Iti.lo-iHii.  1  St;  1  :  Wilks's  Hist.  Sketches  of  ihe 
Booth  of  India,  U«drM,lM9;  Mill's  Hist,  of 

India,  ed.  Wilson,  iii.  473-8  ;  Gent.  Mag.    I7W, 

ii.  861.1  B.  L  0. 

SMITH,    Sra    ROBERT    MURDOCH 

:  "  K)),    major-general,    archieologist, 

and  diplomat  ist,  second  son  of  Hugh  Smith, 
medical  practitioner  at  Kilmarnock,  and  Jean 
Murdoch,  was  born  alKilmarnockon  18Aug. 
183ft.  He  was  educated  at  Kilmarnock  aca- 
demy and  n'  Glasgow  University  (where  ha 
■was  a  pupil  of  Lord  Kelvin),  and  in  1855  he 
of  the  first  to  obtain  by  open  com- 
petition a  commission  in  the  corps  of  royal 
engineers.  In  1850-9  he  commanded  the 
party  of  sappers  which  accompanied  the 
.■j.-iil  expedition  under  I Sir  |  Ohnrle- 
Thomaa  Newton  fq.v.  Suppl.l  to  Asia  Minor, 
the  principal  results  of  which  were  the  dis- 
covery of  tin'  mausoleum  at  Hs.ltOUnMS.UH 
nnt!  tbi-  acquisition— under  a  firman  of  the 
Port* — for  tlic  British  Museum,  of  the  mag- 
nificent sculpt  up'S  with  which  that  monu- 
ment was  adorned.  It  was  Smith  who  hit 
upon  the  real  site  of  the  mausoleum,  and 
discovered  the  key  to  its  restoration,  as  ap- 
pears from  bis  report  on  the  subject  to  New- 
ton and  his  drawings  of  the  restored  build- 
ing(Pitrl.  Pajtert,  1857  8,lx.ti94  700).  Tl„. 
excavations  are  described  by  Newton  in  his 
'Discoveries  at  Halicarnassus,  (.'nidus,  and 
Brancln.l.  . 

In  November  I860, along  with  Lieutenant 
E.  A.  Porcher,  Smith  started  on  another 
adventurous  expedition,  at  his  own  expense 
but  under  government  sanction,  to  explore 
if  the  Cyrenaica  in  North 
Aim;.      For  a  year  the  two  officers  oon- 

.i  avntions  Lit  and  nl (  Cvri'in-.  ami 

returned  with  many  valuable  examples  of 
Greek  sculpture  anil  inscripl  ions,  which  I  hey 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government , 
and  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  story  of  the  expedition  is  told  in  the 
1  Blttorj  ni'  thereoeai  Discover  ■ 

1864,  IbL),  written  by  Smith,  and 

rated  from  drawing*  by  Porcher. 

n  period  of  employment  on  fortifi- 

utiee  in  the  war  office,  Smith  was 

i  August  18(53  for  special  service 

■iian  section  of  the  proposed  line 

iph  from  England  to  Indin.     Per- 

I    difficulty 


aaaal 


and  delay,  and  the  officers  entrusted  with 
the  task  had  to  contend  not  only  with  great 
physical  difficulties,  but.  with  the  hostility 
and  distrust  of  Persians  of  all  classes,  from 
the  shah  downwards.  All  these  .litlicnlties, 
however,  were  overcome  in  time,  and  the 
line  was  successfully  completed.  Smith 
acted  first  as  superintendent  of  the  Teneran- 
Kohrud  section  of  the  line.  In  [896 he  suc- 
ceeded Major  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Bate- 
man  Cham  pain  "u.  v.  Suppl.]  as  director  of  the 
Persian  telegraph  at  Teheran.  He  tilled  this 
post  with  conspicuous  ability  and  success  for 
twenty  years.  Under  his  direction  the  work- 
ing of  the  line  reached  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency,  mid  he  was  specially  successful  in 
conciliating  uative  feeling.  An  excellent 
Persian  scholar,  he  won  the  personal  esteem 
and  trust  of  the  I'ersinn  ministers  and  princes 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  not  least  of 
the  late  shah,  Nasr-ed-Din,  who  in  1885 
presented  him  with  n  sword  of  honour. 

When  in  Persia  Smith  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
valmJ.le  collection  of  Persian  objects  of  art 
now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  In 
1885  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  direc- 
torship of  thu  Science  and  Art  Museum  at 
Edinburgh,  and  returned  to  this  country. 
In  1887  tie  became  direct  or- in- chief  of  the 
Indo-European  telegraph  department  on  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Ckampain.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  sent  on  a.  special  mission  to 
Persia  to  adjust  the  differences  that  had 
arisen  with  the,  Persian  government  in  rela- 
tion to  the  occupation  of  Jashk  by  British- 
Indian  troops.  This  question  was  settled  to 
thi'  -i.ii.'-tiu'iioT!  of  both  co ve rumen ta.  Other 
questions  were  also  discussed,  and  Smith  Suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  prolongation  to  190>> 
of  the  two  exii-ting  telegraph  conventions, 
which  wi.iihl  otherwise  have  expired  in  1888 
and  ISjC)  respectively.  On  leaving  Teheran 
ho  was  presented  by  the  shah  with  a  diamond 
stiufl'-box,  and  on  his  return  to  Encland  he 
waBgaiettedK.CM.G.  (10  Jan.  1888)  in  re- 
cognition of  his  services  in  Persia. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  office  to  which 
Smith  had  been  appointed  in  1887  was  (on 
his  own  recommendation)  abolished  as  an 
imn.'ivs-.irv  expense  to  the  public.  He  had 
relired  from  the  army  in  December  1887  with 
the  rank  of  major-general.  Henceforward 
his  work  lay  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum, 
Under  his  direction  it  was  greatly  enlarged, 
the  ml m i nist ration  was  improved,  and  maoy 
valuable  objects,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  eastern  art,  were  udded  to  its  con- 
He  w 
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committee  of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 

Among  his  minor  writings  were  the  trea- 
tise on  Persian  art,  issued  by  the  science  and 

art  department  in  1876,  a  paper  on '  The  Stra-  \  disposal  by  the  admiralty  for  toe  purpose  of 
tegy  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia'  (Journal  of   experimenting  upon  telescopic  vision  on  the 


total  solar  eclipse  of  28  July  1851,  but  saw 
little  except  mist  from  his  post  on  the  island 
of  Bue  (  Memoirs  Roy.  Astr.  Society,  xxL  26). 
A  sum  of  600/.  having  been  placed  at  hu 


Xl.aruiL  lurci   uo  u    xiauo    uuuiv      yvvnfnn*  \rj    i   >.ur^ui;uouii    iu.    n . j        iMJbiuuiuic      iu     wiVUCi 

the  Society  of  Arts %  xxxvii.  56  i -7  \  for  which  -  he  published  a  popular  account  of  the 
lu*  was  awarded  the  society's  silver  medal,  trip,  entitled  *  Teneriflfe,  an  Astronomical 
This  paper  was  described  by  Vambery  as  *  per-    Experiment '  (  London,  1858),  and  embodied 


native  town  (Kilmarnock)  presented  him  in  a  report  to  the  lords  commissioners  of 
with  the  freedom  of  the  burgh.  Smith  died  .  the  admiralty.  They  were  also  fully  de- 
at  Edinburgh  on  3  July  1900,  and  was  buried  scribed  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Astronomical  Ob- 
in  the  Dean  cemetery.  servntions '  (vol.  xii.) 

In  1869  he  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  ;  In  1859  he  visited  the  Russian  observa- 
Captain  John  Kobinet  Baker,  R.N.  (she  died  tones,  and  gave  his  impressions  of  them  in 
in  Persia  in  188.')).  Of  nine  children,  seven  '  Three  Cities  in  Russia '  (2  vols.  London, 
died  in  lVrsia— three  on  three  consecutive  1862).  Having  published,  late  in  180 1,  'Our 
days  at  Kashan — and  he  was  survived  by  .  Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyramid '  (6th  edit, 
two  daughters.  ,  1890),  he  hurried  to  Egvpt  and  devoted  the 

[Life  of  Major-general  Sir  Robert  Murdoch  \  winter  to  measuring  and  surveying  the  edi- 
Smtth,  by  his  son-in-law,  W.  K.  Dickson,  Edin-  ,  fice.  His  interpretation  of  its  design,  divinely 
burgh,  1901  ;  obit  miry  notice  in  tho  Scotsman,  *  revealed  to  its  constructor,  Melchisedec,  pre- 
5  July  1000 ;   Jyml  Curzon's  Persia,   passim ;    1  tided,  he  supposed,  the  commencement  of 

1    »  .    %m        m     1  _1 1   fj* 1  0__*A.I1_/^ .1  ill  •  •  m  /-wi    ■»  1       «  »       .  .         ^ 


Goldsmid's  Telegraph  and  Travel ;  Scottish  Geo- 
graphical Mag.  v.  5,  484-5 ;  Scotsman,  26  Oct. 
1890  ('An  Archaeological  Expedition  to  Asia 
Minor  Forty  Years  ago');  Royal  Engineers 
Journal,  September  1900  ('Sir  K.  M.  Smith/ 
by  Major-general  Sir  Charles  Wilson) ; 


the  millennium  in  1882;  and  he  detected, 
among  other  mysteries  conveyed  by  its  pro- 
portions, a  cryptographic  solution  of  the 
problem  of  squaring  the  circle.  A  paper  on 
the  subject  sent  by  nim  to  the  Roval  Society 


by  Major-general  Sir  Charles  U  ilson) ;  private  ,  h|vi     -^  denfed  a  ^         £e  ^     ^ 

,nformat,on-]  U  b-11*        his  fellowship  on  7  Feb.  1874%nd  gave  hi* 

SMYTH,  CHARLES  PIAZZI  (1819-  reasons  to  the  public  in  a  tract  on 'The Great 
1900),  astronomer,  second  son  of  Admiral  !  Pyramid  and  the  Royal  Society*  (London, 
William  ITenry  Smyth  [q.  v.],  was  born  at  i  1874). 

Naples  on  3  Jan.  1819,  and  named  after  the  I  Notwithstanding  these  deviations  into 
Sicilian  astronomer,  Giusepne  Piazzi.  He  i  'paradox  of  a  very  high  order '(in  De  Mor- 
was  educated  at  the  Bedford  grammar  |  gan's  phrase),  Smyth  did  admirable  work  in 
school,  and  in  183.">  entered  the  Royal  Ob-  ,  spectroscopy.  He  effectively  promoted  the 
servatory,  Cape  of  (food  Hope,  as  assistant,  i  study  of  telluric  absorption  (Monthly  Xotice*, 
Then*  he  observed  the  great  comets  of  1836  I  xxxix.  .'58),  and  brought  the  'rain-band*  into 
(Halley's)  and  1843,  and  co-operated  with  !  use  for  weather  prediction  (Nature,  xii.  231, 
Sir  Thomas  Maclear  fn.  v."!  in  the  extension  |  xiv.  9 ;  Journal  Scottish  Meteor.  Society,  v. 
of  Lacaille's  arc.  In  1845  he  succeeded  !  84).  A  map  of  the  solar  spectrum  con- 
Thomas  Henderson  ["q.  v.]  as  astronomer-  I  structed  by  him  at  Lisbon  in  1877-8  (Edin. 
royal  for  Scotland,  but  found,  to  his  acute  Phil.  Tram.  xxix.  285)  received  the  Mak- 
disappointment,  the  observatory  in  a  state  dougall-Brisbane  prize  of  the  Royal  Societv 
of  dilapidation,  and  the  English  home  office  ,  of  Edinburgh;  and  he  revised  the  work  with 
deaf  to  petitions  for  its  renovation.  He,  how-  a  Rutherfurd  grating  at  Madeira  in  1880, 
ever,  completed  the  reduction  of  Henderson's  '  and  at  Winchester  in  1884  (16.  vol.  xxxii.) 
meridian  observations,  and  continued  the  His  adoption  of  end-on*  vacuum-tubes  for  the 
determination  of  star-places,  publishing  the  ,  investigation  of  gaseous  spectra  (16.  xxx.  93, 
results  in  the  'Edinburgh  Astronomical  xxxii.  pt.  iii. ;  Trans.  Scottish  Soc.  of  Art*, 
Observations '  (vols.  xi.  to  xv.)  In  1852  he  x.  220)  was  an  improvement  of  great  conse- 
organised  time-signalling  by  the  dropping  of  .  quence.  He  detected,  in  conjunction  with 
a  ballon  the  Calton  Hill,  improved  to  a  time-  1  Professor  Alexander  Herschel,  the  harmonic 
gun  in  18(51.    He  went  to  Sweden  for  the  I  character  of  the  carbonic-oxide  spectrum,  and 


i  lis  of  the  significant  triplets  in  the 
s[ft'.:irnuioi  oxygen.  Tin  -citron-ray  '  of  tba 
aurora  wis  repeatedly  measured  by  him  in 
1871-2 (Com/-te>  nrtuIut.Uxiv.  :,:)7),  and  be 
be  spec  tram  of  the  *odiaeal  light 
at  Palermo  in  April  1872  l  Mwithhj  Xuticci, 
XXXkl.  977).     From  the  indication*  of  ther- 
.  ■  burial  i>n  t lit-  C.V.I :    :     ■ 
inferred  the  subjection  of  the  earth's 
temperature  to  a  cycle  identic*]  with  that 
of  sunspots  { l'ro<\  Bojf.  Sociity,  win.  ,'il  1  |, 
A  digest  by  him  of  meteorological  data  col- 
lect ea  at   lifty-five  stations  in  Scotland  ap- 
peared in  vol.  xiii.  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Astro- 
munioil  nL,s,.rvnti'..n»'  (1-71). 

ibtaiaed  in  1870  rands  tot  a  new 

equatorial,  bul  the  projnued  allowances  fur 
ingwera  not  forthcoming. 
A  coramitte.'  appointed  bv  the  home  .secre- 
tary (the  Hight   Hon.    Richard   Aaeheton 

Cross, now  Viscount  Cross)  m  187(1  to  inquire 
into  the  affair*  of  [lie  observatory  recoui- 
jnended  HtBi.'liiiriiiioiix  tu'viT  carried  into 
; ..,-!  nt  last,  in  1888,  Smyth  resigned 
indiagust  the  post  he  had  held  for  forty-three 
yean,  and  withdrew  to  Clova.near  Iiipon  in 
Yorkshire.  There  he  executed  a  large  solar 
spectrograph ir  chart,  with  a  Howland  grat- 
ing, and  studied  cloud-forms  bv  photography. 
f&  died  on  -'1  Feb.  1900,  and  was  buried  in 
Sbarow  churchyard,  Iiipon.  On  24  Dec. 
;..■!■  rii'd  Jessie  Duncan  ( il.  J  I  Munli 
l-i.i.  She  was  the  eonatant  companion  of 
his  trnvels.  They  had  no  children.  He  be- 
uiieathed  liis  rwiduary  estate  to  the  Royal 
x'iety  of  Edinburgh  for  defraying  the  ex- 


penses of  printing  his  spectroscopic 
scripts,  and  of  sending 


n  stations.  His  membership  of  the 
ICoyal  Astronomical  Society  dated  from  1846. 
He  wm  an  honorary  LI..D,  of  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  n  carreaponding  member 
of  the  academies  of  Munich  and  Palermo. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  be 
■wrote:  1,  'Life  and  Work  nt  the  Greal 
1'vraniid,'  x  vols.  London.  1*07.  2.  'On  the 
Am  iii  nit  y  of -M  tin,'  Edinburgh,  1888  (awarded 
the  Keith  prize  of  the  Itoyal  Society  of  K.Iiii- 
burgh).  y.  'Madeira.  Spectroscopic,' Edin- 
burgh, I892i  One  hundred  entries  under  his 
■ 

. ■■■■:  ii Titifie  Papers,' 

.  i  atory,  axiii. 

M.'i,  l«i:    Nni.ii'i?  by  Dr.  CopeUnd  in  As'roDo- 

mischo    Nach  rich  tun,    No.    8638,    and    Popular 

.    1600,    p.    384;     Nature,    II    .June 

1,   Benehal   oa  Smyth's  Work  in 


sfol- 


SPEAKS,  EOBERT  (182.-.-1 
tnrian  preacher  and  journalist,  tifth  son  by 
the  second  wile,  of  John  Spears,  foreman  of 
ironworks,  was  born  at  Leminglun,  parish 
of  Newburn,  Northumberland,  on  Jo  Sept. 
182-1.  His  father  was  n  Calvin  tal  io  pve-liv- 
terian,  but  the  family  attended  the  parish 
church.  Brought  up  as  an  engineering  smith, 
his  love  of  reading  led  him  to  leave  this  calling 
and  set  up  a  school  in  bis  native  village.  He 
joined  lh«  new  connexion  inethodtste;  a, 
debate  ( 1845)  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  between 
Joseph  Darker  q.v.  ami  William  Cooke,  U.D.. 
gnvehim  the  convict  ion  that  doctrine  mn-i  }■■■ 
expressed  in  '  the  language  of  scripture..'  In 
1*46  he  was  master  of  the  new  CQDBnku 
school  at  Scotswood-on-Tyne,  and  was  taken 
on  trial  as  a  local  preacher.  A  lecture  at 
lllaydon.  Northumberland,  in  184*.  by 
George  Harris  (1794-1859)  [q.  v.],  w  "  ' 
1  if  wed  by  nn  intimacy  with  Harris,  to 
Spears  owed  his  introduction  I 
body  in  184!l.  Leaving  the  methodists,  he 
became  unitarian  minuter  (without  salary) 
Sunderland  ( 1  -oJ  s ).  where  be  conducted 
ery  successful  school, and  originated  (lK»iti| 


Stockton-on-Tees  (lsijH-Ol  ), 
where  he  originated  (30  Dee.  1869)  the 
'  StocktonQazuttc'(nowthe  •  North- Eastern 
Gazette'). 

In  1861  Spears  attracted  the  attention  of 
Robert  Brook  Aspland  f/j,  v.],  was  invited  to 
London  bv  Sir  James  Clarke  Lawrence,  bart. 
id.  18981,  and  became  (1862)  minister  of 
Stamford  Street  chape!,  Blaeki'riars.  In 
1807  ho  was  elected  co-secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  1'nitarian  Association 
with  Aspland,  on  whose  death  (1869)  he 
became  general  secretarv, '  put  new  life  into 
every  department,'  and  nearlv  quadrupled 
it»  income.  In  1874  he  left  Stamford  Street 
to  take  charge  of  a  new  congregation  at 
College  Chapel,  Stepney  Green.  His  theo- 
logical conservatism  was  the  cause  of  his 
resigning  ( 187(1 1  the  denominational  Mere? 
taryship.  ile  at  once  established  (SO  M.iy 
1876)  a  weekly  paper,  the  'Christ inn  Li !">■,' 
as  an  organ  of  biblical  and  missionary  uni- 
tarianism;  in  1*80  he  bought  up  the  '  Uni- 
tarian Herald,' a  .Manchester  organ  i  which 
he  had  been  in vi ted  to  manage  at.  it.-  r-tn- 
blishment  in  l8fil),  and  amalgamated  it 
with  bis  paper.  In  1886,  aided  by  Matilda 
Sharpe,  younger  daughter  of  Samuel  Sharpie 
[q.  T.l,  he  established  a  denominational 
school  for  girla  at   Chauning  House,  High- 
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gate  Hill,  and  in  consequence  left  Stepney 
to  found  a  unitarian  cnapel  at  Highgate. 
Among  other  new  causes  due  directly  to  his 


STANSFELD,  8»  JAMES  (1820- 
1898),  politician,  born  at  Moorlands,  Hali- 
fax, on  5  Oct.  1820,  was  the  only  son  of 


suggestion,  and  largely  to  his  aid,  were  those  ;  James  Stansfeld  (1792-1872),  originally  a 
at  Clerkenwell,  Croydon,  Forest  Hill,  Not-  ,  member  of  a  firm  of  solicitors,  Stanafela'  & 
ting  Hill,  and  Peckham;  and,  outside  Lon-  '  Craven,  and  subsequently  county-court  judge 
don,  there  were  few  parts  of  the  country  :  of  the  district  comprising  Hallux,  Huddert- 
where  his  influence  was  not  felt  among  uni-  field,  Dewsbury,  and  Hounfirth.  His  mother 
tarians  as  a  stimulus  to  propagandist  work,  was  Emma,  daughter  of  James  Ralph,  mini- 
Biblical  as  he  was  in  nis  own  theology,  ster  of  the  Northgate-End  independent 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  monotheistic  '  chapel,  Halifax,  and  his  sister  married George 
movement  or  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India,  Dixon  [<j.  v.  Suppl.]  Brought  up  as  a  non- 
and  was  in  close  contact  with  its  leaders  ,  conformist,  Stansfeld  was  in  1887  sent  to 
from  the  visit  (1870)  to  this  country  of  the  University  College,  London,  whence  he  gra- 
late  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  (who  was  his  ,  dusted  B.A.  in  1840  and  LL.B.  in  1844. 
guest).  On  his  initiative  was  founded  He  was  admitted  student  of  the  Middle 
(7  June  1881)  the  '  Christian  Conference,9 1  Temple  on  31  Oct.  1840,  and  was  called  to 
which  has  brought  together  representatives  \  the  bar  on  26  Jan.  1849 ;  he  does  not  seem, 
of  all  denominations,  from  Cardinal  Manning  however,  to  have  practised,  and  later  in  life 
to  Dr.  Martineau.  He  had  travelled  in  derived  his  income  mainly  from  his  brewery 
France,  Italy,  and  America,  and  kept  up  a    at  Fulham. 

correspondence  with  liberal  thinkers  in  all  On  27  July  1844  Stansfeld  married  Caro- 
parts  of  the  world.  Personally  he  was  a  man  line,  second  daughter  of  William  Henry 
of  singularly  winning  characteristics ;  his  Ashurst  [q.  v.],  the  well-known  radical  and 
massive  head  was  full  of  strong  good  sense  j  friend  of  Mazzini,  and  in  1847  Stansfeld  was 
and  marvellous  knowledge  of  men  and  himself  introduced  to  the  Italian  patriot, 
things;  his  robust  energy  was  equalled  only  '  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship, 
by  his  generous  warmth  of  heart.  He  died  ;  Stansfeld  sympathised  with  the  chartist 
at  his  residence,  Arundel  House,  Highgate,  j  movement,  though  on  one  occasion  Feargus 
of  internal  cancer,  on  25  Feb.  1899,  and  was  ;  O'Connor  [q.  v.J denounced  him  as  *a  capi- 
buried  at  Nunhead  cemetery  on  1  March,  talist  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.'  He  also  took 
He  married,  first  (1846),  Margaret  Kirt  on  an  active  part  inpropagating  radical  opinions 
(d.  1807),  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  of  .  in  the  north  of  England,  frequently  spoke  at 
whom  the  youngest  daughter  survived  him  ;  ,  meetings  of  the  Northern  Reform  Union,  and 
secondly  (1^9),  Emily  Glover,  who  sur-  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  association 
vived  him  with  two  sons  and  four  da  ugh-  ,  for  the  repeal  of  taxes  on  knowledge. 
ters.  |      On  29  April  1859  Stansfeld  was  returned 

He  published  :  1.  '  The  Unitarian  Hand-  ■  to  parliament  for  his  native  town,  Halifax, 
book/  Xewcastle-on-Tyne,  I8o0?,  12mo;  which  he  continued  to  represent  for  more 
2nd  edit.  1802,  12mo;  later  edits,  revised  ,  than  thirty-six  years.  In  the  House  of 
by  Russell  Lant  Carpenter  (d.  1892).  2. 'Re-  '  Commons  he  generally  acted  with  the  ex- 
cord  of  Unitarian  worthies'  [1877],  8vo;  '  treme  liberals  led  by  Bright  and  Forster, 
the  prefixed  '  Historical  Sketch '  was  re-  j  and  in  June  1862  he  moved  a  resolution, 
printed,  1895,  8\o.  He  prefaced  Belsham's  ,  which  was  defeated  by  367  to  65  votes,  in 
'  Memoirs  of  Lindsey' (3rd  edit.  1873, 8vo);    favour    of   reducing  national   expenditure. 


and  appendix  to  Stannus's  *  History  of  the  j  in  that  cause.  When  Garibaldi  visited  Eng- 
Origin  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity '  (1882,  \  land  in  1862  he  chose  Stansfeld  as  his  ad- 
*vo).  Hh  brought  out  popular  editions  of  i  viser,  and  subsequently  referred  to  him  as  a 
Channing's  works,  1*73,  8vo  ;  18K4,  4to.  *  type  of  English  courage,  loyalty,  and  con- 
llis  '  Scriptural  Declaration  of  Unitarian  '  sistency,  the  friend  of  Italy  in  her  evil  days, 
Principles  has  been  the  most  widely  circu-  i  the  champion  of  the  weak  and  of  the 
lated  of  unitarian  tracts.  !  oppressed  abroad.*    In  February  1863  Stans- 

[Sketch  of  the  Life,  by  Samuel  Charlesworth,  '  £ld  ™°ved  a  resolution  in  the  House  of 
1800,  12mo  (reprinted  from  Christian  Life,  :  Commons  of  sympathy  with  the  Poles,  which 
4  March  1800);  Keminiscnces  of  a  Busy  Life.  w«w  supported  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  (now 
in  Unitarian  Bible  Magazine,  December  1805-  Marquis  of  Salisbury),  and  in  the  following 
January  1809;  Christian  Life,  25  March  1890.]      April    Pal  mere  ton    appointed    Stansfeld  a 

A.  G.       junior  lord  of  the  admiralty. 


»  tenure   of  ibis  post  was  cut 

i&rkable  incident.     During  the 

. co,  earlv  in  1864,  for  conspiring 

rlnst  Napoleon  ill,  (ho  procureur-impfriat 
France  declared  thnt  Stansfeld  had  in 
1856  been  appointed  '  banker  to  the  Tibaldi 
conspirators  '  who  sought  the  e  rape  fur's  life, 
and  thnt  Mr.  Flowers  or  M.  Fiori  (one  of 
Mazzini's  pseudonyms  (corresponded  with  thy 
would-be  assassins  from  Stansfeld's  house, 
::.-.  Tbarloa  Square.  On  17  March  1864  the 
question  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  Disraeli  charged  Stansfeld  with 
being  '  in  correspondence  with  the  assassins 
of  Europe.'  Stansfeld  denied  having  ever 
been  either  treasurer  or  banker  to  the  Tibaldi 
conspirators,  though  he  admitted  thnt  he 
allowed  his  name  to  be  inscribed  on  bank- 
note!-, which  he  understood  were  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  Italian  can;,*;  by  did  not  deny 
that  letters  hud  been  addressed  to  M.  Fiori 
at  hia  house,  though  he  was  unaware  of  it  at 
the  time,  but  repudiated  the  idea  of  Mazziui's 
complicity  in  the  conspiracy.  lie  was  de- 
t.uili.l  by  Bright  and  Porster,  and  Palmer- 
ston  declared  his  explanation  to  be  quite 
satisfactory;  the  vote  of  censure  was,  bow- 
BYef,  lost  bv  only  ten  votes,  and  as  it  was 
evident  that  renewed  attacks  on  him  were  to 
be  made,  Stansfeld  sent  in  his  resignation, 
wfaldb  t'lJiiierston,  after  some  hesitation,  ac- 
cepted early  in  April.  RenryCrabb  Robin- 
son [q.  v.],  a  friend  of  Stansfeld,  thought  he 
gained  in  public  estimation  bv  his  conduct 
-:l\  ii,  383).  On  11  July  1865  he 
was  re-elected  for  Halifax  without  opposi- 
tion, and  in  February  18G(i,  when  Lord  John 
Rltatnll  hH  succeeded  Palmerston  as  prime 
minister,  Stansfeld  became  undt-r-se 
of  state  for  India  in  succession  to  t 
Sent  Marquis  'if  Diitl'erin  and  Ava. 
months  Inter,  however,  the  goveronu 
defeated,  and  the  tones  took  office  under 
1,'inl  Ilerliy, 

In  Gladstoiv/s  fir-t  administration  (1868- 
1874)  Stansfeld  was  successively  made  third 
lord  of  the  treasury  (December  1868),  privy 
fMUnr-illor  (February  I  j-m  H -t l .  linancial  Secre- 
tary to  the  treasury  (November  1869),  pre- 
•Jdeilt  of  the  poor-law  board  (March  1871), 
nd  Bwt  president  of  the  local  government 
hourd  in  August  following.  Here  Stansfeld 
did  his  best  administrative  work,  and  he  re- 
d  this  post  until  the  fall  of  Gladstone's 
I  in  January  1874. 
Stansfeld  now  obscured  his  political  pro- 
I  voting  himself  heart  and  soul  lo 
:  the  repeal  of  the  con- 
In  l87fi  ha  was  put 
e  of  tha  Bouse  of  i  'ommons 
ibject ;  and  when  in  1882 


reported  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  acta,  Stansfeld  issued  a 
■ity  report  condemning  them.  He  also 
MUMuted  the  conduct  of  (Sir)  George  Os- 
borne Morgan  [q.  v.  Suppl.J  as  chairman  of 
and  Lord  kimberley  for  de- 


of  Gladstone's  second  administration, and  he 
had  in  1880  declined  the  office  of  chairman 
of  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  already  held  cabinet 
rank.  On  lb"  March  1880,  'however,  the 
cause  which  Stansfeld  had  championed 
triumphed,  and  the  contagious  diseases  acta 
were  repealed  without  a  division.  On3April 
Stansfeld  succeeded  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  presi- 
dent of  the  local  government  board.  Regard- 
ing Ireland  as  an  oppressed  nationality,  ho 
had  little  difficulty  in  adopting  home  rule,  of 
which  he  remained  a  staunch  advocate  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

Stansfeld  retired  from  the  local  govern- 
ment board  on  Gladstone's  defeat  in  July 
1 B8C.  During  the  session  of  1888  he  moved 
various  amendments  to  Mr.  Ritchie's  local 
government  bill,  and  in  May  1892  he  carried 
the  second  reading  of  a  registration  bill,  the 
further  progress  of  which  was  stopped  by  the 
dissolution  at  the  end  of  June.  Stansfeld 
was  not  included  in  Gladstone's  last  ad- 
ministration, and  he  refused  the  offer  of  a 
Seerage.  Before  Lord  lloseberv  left  office  in 
une  1896  he  made  Stansfeld  G.C.B.  Stans- 
feld retired  from  the  representation  of  Hali- 
fax in  that  month,  and  on  lo  Oct.  following 
was  presented  with  a  testimonial  from  the 
women  of  F,ngland  for  his  services  to  mo- 
ntlitv  and  female  suffrage.  He  died  at  his  re- 
sidence, Castle  Hill,  Kulherfii-ld,  Siisshi,  no 
17  Feb.  1898,  ond  was  hurled  at  Kotherlield 
on  the  22nd.  On  the  18th  the  Italian  cham- 
ber unanimously  passed  a  vote  of  sympathy, 
out  of  respect  for  his  efforts  in  tha  cause  of 
Italian  unity.  A  portrait  of  Stansfeld  was 
painted  in  1870  ;  a  sketch  from  it  is  given 
in  Stansfeld'a  'History  of  the  KUnsfelds' 
and  in  the  '  Daily  Chronicle  '  (18  Feb.  1898). 
Stansfeld'a  first  wife  died  in  1886,  leaving 
one  son,  Mr.  Joseph  James  Stansfeld  (ft. 
1852),  barrister-at-lnw ;  and  on  21'  June 
1887  Stansfeld  married  his  second  wife, 
Frances,  widow  of  Henry  Augustus  Severn 
of  Sydney ;  by  her,  who  survived  him, 
Stansfeld  had  no  issue. 

f  Stansfeld*  pamphlets  in  Brit  Mas.  Lik*. ; 
John  Stansfeld's  History  of  the  I'umtlv  of  8t*M- 
feld,  Leeds,  1885  ;  Mazzinis  Life  nnil  Writing?. 
1864-70,  fl  vols. ;  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary,  ed. 
1873;  Matthew  Arnold's  Letters,  i,  ISS  \  KM. 
Josephine  liutlei't  Recollections  of  (.icorgeBuIler. 
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Sasim;  Hansard's  Pari.  Debates;  Official  Ret. 
embers  of  Pari.;  Annual  Register,  passim; 
Lucy's  Diary  of  Two  Parliaments ;  Fosters  Men 
at  the  Bar;  Men  of  the  Time,  ed.  1895 ;  Times, 
18  and  23  Feb.  1898;  Daily  Chron.  18  and  19  Feb. 
1898 ;  Daily  News,  18  Feb.  1898 ;  Burke's  Peer- 
age, 1895.]  A.  F.  P. 

STEEVENS,  GEORGE  WARRING- 
TON (1869-1900),  journalist,  son  of  James 
Steevens,  was  born  at  Sydenham  on  10  Dec. 
1869.  He  was  educated  at  the  City  of 
London  school,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  classics.  He  was  captain 
of  the  school  in  1887-8,  and  was  elected  in 
1888  scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  At 
Balliol  he  fully  maintained  his  reputation  as 
a  classical  scholar.  He  was  placed  in  the 
first  class  both  in  classical  moderations  and 
in  the  final  classical  school,  and  during  the 
same  period  obtained  the  highest  honours  at 
each  of  the  three  examinations  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  B.A.  degree  at  the  uni- 
versity of  London.  He  graduated  B.A.  at 
both  Oxford  and  London  in  1892.  In  1893 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford.  Although  shy  and  retiring  in 
general  society,  Steevens  developed  in  his 
undergraduate  days,  both  as  a  talker  and 
as  a  writer  in  undergraduate  periodicals, 
a  wayward  brilliance  and  amusing  tendency 
to  paradox. 

Meanwhile  at  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
many  school  friends,  he  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Mr.Oscar  Browning,  fellow  of  King's 
College,  whose  liberal  opinions  attracted  him. 
In  the  early  autumn  of  1892  he  helped 
Mr.  Browning  in  his  candidature  for  the 
representation  in  parliament  of  East  Wor- 
cestershire, and  cleverly  edited  an  electio- 
neering paper  in  the  constituency  in  the  1  iberal 
interest.  At  the  same  period  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  London  press  with  an 
original  paperon  'Theother  View  of  Rarnum,' 
which  appeared  in  *  The  Speaker.'  At  the 
beginning  of  Lent  term,  1893,  some  friends 
at  Cambridge  who  since  the  preceding  May 
had  conducted  a  weekly  periodical  called 
1  The  Cambridge  Observer/  invited  Steevens 
to  edit  it.  lie  edited  the  last  seven  num- 
bers, and  these  evinced  unmistakable  talents 
for  vivid  journalism  of  literary  quality.  At 
the  same  time  he  began  a  connection  with 
the  '  National  Observer,'  a  brilliant  weekly 
London  paper,  of  which  Mr.  AV.  E.  Henley 
was  editor.  Mr.  Henley  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  Steevens's  abilities  and  perso- 
nality, and  a  friendship  sprang  up  between 
them  which  lasted  till  Steevens's  death. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1893  Steevens  went 
to  London  and  definitely  adopted  the  calling 
of  a  journalist.    He  joined  the  staff  of  the 


<  Pall  Mail  Gazette,'  of  which  Mr.  W.  W. 
Astor  had  jnst  become  proprietory  and  Mr. 
Henry  Cust  editor.  Steevens  proved  a  first- 
rate  contributor  of  literary  and  deacriptive 
articles,  which,  if  not  always  convincing, 
rarely  lacked  the  saving  graces  of  orkinalitv 
and  ir  dependence.  While  writing  in  the '  PaU 
Mall  Gazette'  he  became  a  frequent  contri- 
butor of  essays  to  the  'New  Review/  of 
which  his  friend  Mr.  Henley  had  become 
editor  in  1894,  and  to '  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine.' In  his  contributions  to  these  maga- 
zines Steevens's  literary  power  was  seen  to 
the  best  advantage.  In  1895  he  published 
a  volume  of  realistic  'Monologues  of  the 
Dead,'  portions  of  which  had  already  appeared 
in  periodicals;  the  speakers  are  classical 
heroes  and  heroines  who  express  themselves 
with  too  studied  a  crudeness  and  careless- 
ness of  language  +.  win  complete  success. 
A  second  volume  next  year  on  *  Naval  Policy' 
(1890),  which  had  also  been  contributed 
serially  to  periodicals,  illustrated  the  growth 
of  Steevens's  political  interests,  and  the 
decay  of  his  youthful  sympathies  with 
current  liberalism. 

When  in  1895  Mr.  Cust,  the  editor  of 
the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  resigned  his  position, 
Steevens  left  the  office  with  him.  In  1896 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  '  Daily  Mail,*  a  new 
London  daily  paper,  founded  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Harms  worth,  who  acted  as  editor.  After 
he  had  written  in  London  many  miscel- 
laneous descriptive  articles,  Mr.  Harmsworth 
gave  Steevens  his  first  commission  to  serve 
as  a  special  correspondent  abroad.  He  was 
ordered  to  the  United  States  to  report  for  the 
'  Daily  Mail '  the  progress  of  the  presiden- 
tial election,  which  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  vainly 
contested  against  Mr.  William  McKinley. 
Steevens  expanded  his  articles  into  a  spirited 
account  of  America,  which  was  published  in 
1897  under  the  title  of  'The  Land  of  the 
Dollar.'  This  proved  the  best  of  a  long 
series  of  similar  volumes.  In  the  same  year 
Steevens  had  his  first  experience  as  a  war 
correspondent.  Joining  the  Turkish  army 
under  Edhem  Pasha  he  described  the  Gneco- 
Turkish  war  in  Thessaly,  and  his  articles 
were  republished  under  the  title  of  '  With 
the  Conquering  Turk.'  In  the  summer  he 
went  to  Germany,  and  sent  home  some 
sketches  of  German  life,  which  were  repub- 
lished, with  other  sketches  of  London  and 
Paris  from  the  '  Daily  Mail,'  in  'Glimpses of 
Three  Nations '  (posthumously  issued).  At 
the  end  of  1897  he  visited  Egypt,  and  the 
result  was  the  volume  called  'Egypt  in 
1898.'  In  1898  he  returned  to  Egypt  to 
join  as  war  correspondent  the  army  which 
was  sent  out  under  General  (afterwards  Lord) 


Kitchener  fo  destroy  the  power  cf  the  khalifa 
in  the  Soudan.  Ilis  vivid  descriptions  of  this 
expedition  were  colluded  after  their  appeur- 
UM  in  the  'lIsilvMail'  into  what  proved 
his  most  popular  book, 'With  Kitchener  to 
.  bithe.winteroflS98-9Steevens 
went  out  to  India  in  the  track  of  Lord 
Canon,  the  newly  appointed  viceroy,  and 
his  record  of  the  journey  ultimately  took  the 
form  of  the  volume  culled  '  In  India.'  Re- 
turning  from  India  in  1899,  he  went  lo 
Rennes  to  report  the  second  trial  of  Captain 
Alfred  Dreyfus,  and  these   articles,  after 


in  September  1899  Steevens  was  ordered  by 
bis  editor  to  South  Africa,  where  the  pending 
negotiations  between  the  Transvaal  govern- 
ment and  the  British  government  rendered 
war  probable.  On  the  actual  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  October  he  joined  the  array, 
which  tinder  Sir  George  White  undertook ' 

"  of  Natal.  Within  three  weeks 
of  the  opening  of  active  operations,  on  1  Nov., 
that  force  was  besieged  in  Lady-smith.  The 
siege  of  Ladysmith  cost  Steevens  his  life. 
On  13  Dec.  he  sickened  of  enteric  fever,  and 
when  he  appeared  to  be  on  the  road  to  con- 
valescence he  died  at  five  in  the  afternoon 
on  15  Jan.  1900.  He  was  buried  in  Lady- 
smith  cemetery  at  midnight  of  the  same 
day.    The  town  was  relieved  on  28  Feb. 

The  articles  Steevens  had  sent  home  from 
South  Africa  were  issued  posthumously 
in  a  volume  called  '  From  Cape  Town  to 
Ladysraith,'  with  a  'last  chapter'  by  Mr. 
Vernon  Blackburn.  A  'Memorial  edition' 
of  Steevens's  collected  works  is  in  course 
of  publication,  under  the  editorship  of  his 
friends  Mr.  0.  S.  Street  and  Mr.  Blackburn. 
The  first  volume,  'Things  Seen'  (1900), 
brings  together  Steevens's  scatter.  .1  ..■.jiiir:- 
butions  to  magazines  and  newspapers,  and 
contains  an  appreciative  memoir  of  the 
by  his  friend  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley. 
The  second  volume  whb  called  '  Glimpse* 
of  Throe  Nations  '(1901). 

Steevens's  portrait  was  painted  by  the 
Hon.  John  Collier  in  L898j  a  replica  was 
presented  by  Steevens's  schoolfellows  to  the 
City  of  London  school,  where  it  was  un- 
00.  A  reproduction  in 
photogravure  of  Mr.  Collier's  portrait  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  '  Memorial  edition'  .if  Steven*'" 
work*. 

In  1894  he  married  Mm.  Rogerson,  who 
was  many  years   his  senior;   she  survivi 

As  a  man  Steevens  was  distinguished  I 


admirable  courage  and  resolutio 
his  endeavour  in  journalism  to  present  in 
words  with  all  possible  vividness,  frankness, 
nnd  terseness  what  be  caw.  thought,  and  lelt. 
The  success  he  often  achieved,  especially 
in  the  miscellaneous  articles  which  were 
collected  after  his  death  in  the  volume  called 
1  Things  Seen,'  was  sufficient  to  prove  that 
his  capacities  were  in  harmony  with  hia 
aims.  But  only  a  small  fraction  of  his  work 
does  genuine  justice  to  his  powers.  The 
hurried  conditions  under  which  heordinarily 
te  lent  an  aspect  of  crudity  to  many  of 
books  and  articles,  and  often  gave  the 
reader  the  uncomfortable  impression  of  a 
vain  straining  after  effect.  His  premature 
death  prevented  the  fulfilment  ol  his  high 
literary  promise. 

[Tim  appreciative  Memoir  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henlaj  ptafeodto  Thine*  Bean,  lOOO  j  The  Last 
Chapter  by  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  in  From  Cape 
Town  to  Lad}' smith,  1900;  Memoir  by  Mr. 
B.  L.  Abrahams  in  City  of  London  School  Mug. 
for  March  1900,  with  early  portrait  from  photo- 
graph.] 8.  L. 

STEPHENS  or  STEVENS,  THOMAS 
(1549?-  1(119), Jesuit  missionary  and  author, 
bom  about  1549,  is  described  (Folbt,  Re- 
cord* S.J.  Tii.  1453)  as  a  native  of  '  Bul- 
stan '  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury;  he  may 
therefore  be  identified  with  the  Thomas 
it  evens,  native  of  Itourlon,  Dorset,  who  was 
dected  scholar  of  Winchester  in  1B64,  his 
age  being  given  as  thirteen  (Kiriit,  Wt'n- 
rSetter  Scholars,  p.  139).  According  to 
Hnkluyt  he  was  for  a  t  ime  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  but  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  registers.  He  found  ft  friend  and  patron 
in  one  Thomas  Found,  and  the  two  formed  a 
resolution  to  proceed  to  Rome  and  enter  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Pound  was,  however, 
arrested  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  Bnd  re- 
mained in  prison  for  thirty  years.  Stephens 
went  to  Rome  alone,  and  at  St.  Andrew's 
College  there  he  was  admitted  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus  on  20  Oct.  1575,  his  a^e  being  given 
ns  twenty-six.  At  the  Roman  College  he 
studied  pbiloaophy  under  linnir-tt  and  theo- 
logy under  Parsons.  On  4  Nov.  1578  he  drew 
up  an  accnunt  of  his  friend  Pound,  and  a 
petition  from  him  to  be  admitted,  in  spite  of 
his  absence,  to  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  Ste- 
phens's iieermnt  is  extant  among  I  Iu ereluVi  - 
at  Brussels  and  at  Stonvhurst  (Otlltettq 
Cardweili,  i.  16;  Foley,  in.  580-4). 

Meanwhile  a  perusal  of  the  life  and  works 

of  St.  Francis  Xavier  had  animat  i  ■■: 

with  the  desire  to  become  a  missionary  in 

the  East  Indies.     He  sailed  from  Lisbon  ii 

a  arriving   at   the  Portuguese 


Stevenson 


Stevenson 


settlement  at  Goa,  he  wrote  to  His  father 

an  account  of  tha  journey,  which  is  printed 
in  Hakluyt's  '  Principal!  Navigations,'  ii: 
Purckaa's '  Klgrimes,  and  in  John  Hamil- 
ton Moore's  '  New  and  Complete  Collection 
of  Voyages  and  Travels '  [1780],  i.  837-8. 
He  laboured  as  a  Jesuit  missionary  at  Got 
for  forty  years;  on  10  Feb.  1587-8  he  wai 
made  spiritual  coadjutor,  for  five  years  he 
was  rector  of  Salaette  College,  and  for  t 
time  he  was  minister  of  the  aomut  profc*- 
torum  at  Goa-  He  was  the  first  to  make  a 
scientific  study  of  Canarese,  the  vernacular 
Malabar  tongue,  and  he  also  learnt  Hindo- 
staui,  in  both  of  which  tongues  he  published 
manuals  of  piety  and  grammars.  He  is  said 
to  have  protected  Englishmen  at  Goa,  but 
his  recommendation  of  Sir  Robert  Shirley 
[q.  v.]  to  another  Jesuit  waa  held  to  throw 
suspicion  on  Shirley  (Cal.  State  Paper*, 
East  Indies,  1516-1616,  no.  674).  Stephen* 
died  at  Goa  in  1619,  aged  70. 

Three  of  his  books,  all  published  after  hit 
death,  are  extant  in  the  National  Library  at 
Lisbon:  1.  'Doctrina  Christ*  em  Lingua 
Bramana-Canarin,'  em  RachoL  1822,  8vo. 
2.  'Arte  da  Lingua  Canarin,'  em  Rachol, 
1640,  8vo  ;  a  copy  of  this  appears  to  be  also 
extant  at  Goa,  where  it  was  reprinted  in 
1867,  8 vo.  3.  'Discorso  sobre  a  Vinda  de 
Jesus  Christo,'  Goa,  1626, 1649,  and  1664. 

[Authorities  cited;  Cal.  State  Papers,  East 
Indies,  1616-1616,  DOS.  239,  674;  Voyage  of 
Francois  Pyrard,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  til,  269-70, 
Travels  of  Pietro  della  Vails,  i.  162  sqq.,  and 
Voyage  of  Linschotsu  to  the  East  Indies  (these 
three  in  Hukluyt  Soc.  Publ.) ;  Jose  da  Fonseca'a 
City  of  Goa,  Bombay,  1878,  pp.  256  sqq.; 
Henry  More's  Hist.  Prov.  Angl.;  Ribadeneira's, 
Southwell's,  and  De  Backer's  Bibl.  Jesuit. ; 
Oliver's  Collections;  Foley's  Records,  iii.  673- 
589,  vii.  738,  Hit ;  Archivo  Universal,  Lisbon, 
January  1861;  Indian  Antiquary,  vii.  117; 
Monier-Williams  in  Contemporary  Rev.  April 
1878.]  A.  F.P. 

STEVENSON,  ROBERT  ALAN  MOW- 
BRAY (1847-1900),  painter  and  art  critic, 
was  the  only  son  of  the  Scottish  engineer, 
Alan  Stevenson  [q.  v.],  and  of  Margaret 
Jones,  his  wife.  He  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh on  28  March  1847,  and  educated  at 
Windermere  and  at  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  no  honours,  but 
graduated  B.A.  in  1871  and  M.A.  in  1882.  j 
He  excelled  as  a  gymnast  and  light-weight 
athlete  ;  his  favourite  outdoor  exercise  was 
canoeing.  His  tastes  in  life  were  Bohemian, 
and  tho  family  profession  did  not  attract 
him ;  but  he  was  deeply  interested  in  all  the 
fine  arts,  especially  the  theory  and  practice,  j 
From  boyhood  he  was  on  terms  of  aflfec-  | 


tionate  intimacy  with  his  first  cousin,  Ro- 
bert Louis  Stevenson  [q.  v.],  his  junior  by 
three  and  a  half  years,  who  on  the  critical 
side  of  his  mind  owed  much  in  youth  to  the 
stimulating  company  and  influence  of  his 
cousin  'Bob.'  For  a  year  or  two  after  taking 
his  degree  Stevenson  continued  to  live  with 
his  widowed  mother  and  sisters  at  Edin- 
burgh, studying  painting  at  the  School  of 
Art  in  that  city.  In  1873  he  went  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  at  the  Ecole  dea  Beanx- 
Art«,  Antwerp;  then  in  Paris  under  Carolui 
Duran,  and  afterwards  for  several  years  at 
Barbiion  and  Ore*.  Id  1876  he  took  with 
R.  L.  Stevenson  the  canoe  trip  on  the 
Sambre,  Meuse,  and  Somme,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  'Inland  Voyage,'  His  work 
in  landscape  punting,  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
I  Academy  and  elsewhere,  was  interesting  and 
competent ;  but  his  incapacity  for  self- 
assertion  and  lack  of  commercial  instinct 
would  probably  have  hampered  his  career  as 
an  artist,  even  had  his  executive  powers  been 
greater  than  they  were.  Theory  was  his 
element,  and  about  1881  (in  which  year  he 
:  married  Louiaa,  daughter  of  Theodore  Pyr- 
|  land,  esq.)  his  friends,  foremost  among  them 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  began  to  urge  that  he 
should  turn  his  powers  of  exposition  to 
practical  account.  In  1862  he  taught  a 
painting-class  of  undergraduates  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  connection  with  the  work  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Colvin  as  Slade  professor.  From 
1883  to  1889  he  contributed  much  to  the 
'Saturday  Review'  as  a  critic  both  of  paint- 
ing and  music.  In  1889  he  was  appointed 
Erofessor  of  fine  arts  at  University  College, 
liverpool,  and,  resigning  that  office  in  1893, 
became  for  six  years  the  regular  art  critic  of 
the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette.'  He  was  also  a  con- 
tributor to  the  '  Magazine  of  Art'  and  to  the 
'Portfolio' monographs.  In  the  autumn  of 
1899  his  constitution  showed  signs  of  break- 
ing up,  and  he  died  in  his  house  at  Chiswick 
on  18  April  1900. 

None  of  Stevenson's  newspaper  criticisms 
have  yet  been  reprinted.  His  books  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime  are:  'Engraving,'  a 
translation  from  'La  Gravure'  ofVicomte 
H.  Delaborde,  1886;  'The  Devils  of  Notre 
Dame'  (text  to  accompany  illustrations  by 
Joseph  PenneU),  1894 ;  '  Peter  Paul  Rubens ' 
(reprinted,  with  additions,  from  'Portfolio' 
monographs),  1898;  'The  Art  ofVelasquei.' 
1 895 ;  '  V  elasquez '  (the  same  text  revised  and 
expanded  in  Williamson's  series  of  'Great 
Masters'),  1899.  An  essay  on Raeburn,  ac- 
companying a  volume  of  reproductions  from 
that  masters  works,  was  published  posthu- 
mously (1900). 
Stevenson  was  the  leader  of  a  new  school 


of  art  criticism  in  England.  The  aims  and 
methods  of  'impressionism  '  found  in  him 
a  cluunpion  of  rare  brilliancy.  At  the  same 
time,  in  dealing  with  the  works  of  the 
living,  lie  was  scrupulously  kind  and  fair 
towards  other  tendencies  with  which  ho  was 
less  in  sympathy.  Hi*  '  Velasquez*  deserves 
to  be  a  classic.     l*rohably  in  no  other  booh, 


English  or  foreign,  is  the  psychology  of 
i-iion  expounded  with  so  much  lu- 
cidity and  resource,  or  the  nature  of  the  purely 
pictorial,  as  distinguished  from  the  literary 
and  historical,  appeal  of  the  painter's  art  set 
forth  in  such  cogent  and  attractive  words. 
Vet  Stevenson  had  learned  10  write  with 
difficulty;  his  instinctive  genius  was  for  talk. 
In  that  his  illuminating  insight,  fantasy, 
humour,  and  gift  of  expression  played  freely, 
not  only  over  his  stiecial  subject*,  but  over 
the  whole  field  of  life  and  conduct  as  well 
as  art  and  letters.  1L  A.  M.  Stevenson 
figures  in  the  writings  of  his  cousin,  R.  L.  S., 
us  'the  Arethusa'  of  the  'Inland  Voyage,' 
Mid  ' Spring-heel'd  Jack'  of  the  essay  'Talk 
and  Talkers;'  while  his  character  suggested 
certain  trait*  in  the  hero  of  'Prince  Otto,' 
In  1900  Professor  Walter  Raleigh  dedicated 
bis  volume  on  Milton  '  To  R,  A.  M.  Steven- 
ton,  whose  radiant  and  soaring  intelligence 
enlightened  and  guided  me  during  the  years 
of  our  lost  companionship.' 

I  Personal  knowledge  ■  ml  private  information; 
obituary  notices  in  the  press.]  S.  C. 

STEWART,  Sib  DONALD  MARTIN 

(1824  1900),  first  baronet,  field-marshal, 
governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  son  of  Robert 
Stewart  of  Forres  and  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Donald  Martin,  minister  of  Aber- 
nethy  in  Stratbspev,  K.B.,  was  born  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  near  Form,  in  1824. 
Educated  at  schools  at  Fuidhoru,  Dufftown, 
and  Elgin,  and  at  Aberdeen  I  diversity, 
■where  he  distinguished  himself  in  classics, 
he  entered  the  East  India  Company's  mili- 
tary service  aa  ensign  in  the  0th  Bengal 
native  infantry  on  12  Oct.  1840.  His  fur- 
ther commissions  were  dated:  lieutenant 
ftlCuob  l*41,eaptain  1  June  1854,  breyet 
major 19  Jan.  1*5*, brevet  lieutenant-colonel 
ill  July  1.*-'*,  uii.jijr  (Bengal  staff  corps) 
1*  Feb,  l-i.'.l,  br-vet  colonel  20  July  1803, 
lieutenant-colonel  ( Bengal  staff  corps)  12  Oct. 
(886,  major-general  24  Dec.  1868,  lieute- 
nant-general 1  Oct.  1877.  general  1  July 
1681,  Md  field-marshal  2'i  May  1894. 

Me  served  in  the  expeditions  against  tile 
tribes  on  the  Afghan  frontier— the  Moh- 
mands  in  1651  urn!  the  Aka-Khel  and  Basi- 
hh. ■!  in  1806 — was  mentioned  in  despatches 
and  received  the  medal  with  clasp.     In  1857 


he  was  quartered  at  Aligarh,  where  his  regi- 
ment, the  9th  Bengal  native  infantry,  mu- 
tinied on  20  May,  lie  then  took  command 
of  a  small  body  of  volunteers  sent  from  Agra 
to  aid  in  restoring  order,  and  eventually  went 
to  Agra,  whence  he  was  sent  by  John  Rus- 
sell Colvin  [q.  v.]  on  the  perilous  duty  of 
carrying  despatches  to  Delhi,  for  which  he 
had  volunteered.  He  started  on  18  June  on 
his  famous  ride,  which  forms  '  one  of  the 
romantic  episodes  of  that  heroic  year.'  On 
reaching  Delhi  he  was  appointed  deputy- 
aasistant  adjutant -gen  era  I  to  the  Delhi  field 
force,  and  served  with  distinction  to  the 
end  of  the  siege  and  in  the  capture  of  the 
city.  lie  was  then  appointed  assistant 
adjutant-general  to  the  Bengal  armv  and 
took  part  in  the  6iege  and  capture  of  Luck- 
now  and  in  the  campaign  in  Rohilkhand. 
For  hia  services  in  the  Indian  mutiny  he  was 
twice  mentioned  in  despatches  (Lonilmi 
Ga:tttf,  10  Dec.  1867  and  28  July  18J58) 
and  received  the  medal  with  two  clasps,  and 
brevet  majority  and  lieutenant -colonelcy. 

Stewart  continued  in  the  appointment  of 
assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  Bengal 
army  until  1862,  when  he  was  made  deputy 
adjutant-general  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  reorganisation  of  the  Indian  army. 
In  1*07  and  1*0.-!  lie  commanded  the  Bengal 
brigade  in  the  expedition  to  Abyssinia  tinder 
Sir  Robert  Napier  (afterwards  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala  [q.  v.l)  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, lie  showed  considerable  ability 
in  organising  the  force  and  in  making  trans- 
port arrangements.  He  commanded  at 
Senafe  throughout  the  campaign,  was  men- 
tioned in  despatches  (ib.  30  June  1868),  re- 
ceived the  medal,  and  was  made  a  companion 
of  the  Bath.  On  his  return  to  India  he  was 
appointed  to  the  frontier  divisional  com- 
mand of  Peshawar  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general. In  July  1809  ho  was  sent  by 
Lord  Mayo  to  the  Andaman  Islands  to  re- 
organise the  convict  settlement  there,  a 
charge  which  afforded  ample  scope  for  his 
abilities,  and  which  the  governor-general 
hoped  would  result  in  the  Andaman,  Nico- 
,d  dependencies  In-coming  self-sup- 
porting. He  was  made  sole  commandant 
with  autocratic  powers.  The  results  were 
encouraging  that  Lord  Mayo  visited  the 
settlements  on  his  return  from  Burma  in 
when  he  was  assassinated  by  a  con- 
The  investigation  whicb  ensued 
showed  that  Stewart  had  taken  every  rea- 
sonable precaution  lo  safeguard  I  lie  go- 
vernor-general during  his  visit ;  Dan 
Stewart  felt  the  shock  of  the  I  n 
severely  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Europe 
on  sick  leave. 
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On  his  return  to  India  in  1875  he  was 
present  at  the  camp  of  exercise  at  Delhi  in 
honour  of  the  visit  of  King  Edward  VII, 
then  prince  of  Wales,  and  in  April  1876  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Lahore 
division.    In  the  Afghan  war  of  1878-80  he 
was  selected  to  command  the  Quetta  army 
in  October  1878,  marched  through  the  Bolan 
and  Khojak  passes,  dispersed  the  enemy  in 
a  cavalry   action    at    Saif-ud-din,  entered 
Kandahar,  and  also  occupied  Kalat-i-Ghilzai 
and  Girishk  in  January  1879.    During  the 
fifteen  months  he  remained  at  Kandahar  the 
surrounding  districts  became  fairly  settled 
and  quiet.    For  his  sen-ices  he  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament  and  was  made  a  K.C.B. 
On  30  March  1880  he  set  out  on  his  cele- 
brated march  to  Kabul  through  a  country 
deserted  and  without  resources,  defeated  the 
Afghans  at  Ahmed  Khel  on  19  April  and  at 
Urzu  on  23  April,  and  reached  Kabul  on 
2  May,  taking  over  the  command  from  Sir 
Frederick  (now  Earl)  Roberts.    His  com- 
bined force  was  now  styled  the  Northern 
Afghanistan  field  force.    Having  seen  the 
new  amir,  Abdur  Rahman,  formally  recog- 
nised, Stewart  was  preparing  to  leave  the 
country  when  intelligence  reached  him  at  the 
end  of  July  of  the  disaster  at  Mai  wand, 
and  he  sent  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  with  a 
picked  force  of  ten  thousand  men  to  march 
to   Kandahar   to  retrieve   the    position    of 
affairs.     He  himself  returned  to   India  in 
August  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  by  the 
Khaibar  route.     For  his  services  he  received 
the  medal  with  clasp,  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment, the  grand  cross  of  the  Bath,  and  was 
created  a  baronet.     He  was  appointed  mili- 
tary  member   of  the  viceroy's  council  on 
18  Oct.  1880,  but,  on  7  April  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  succeeded  Sir  Frederick  Haines  as 
commander-in-chief  in  India,  and  occupied 
the  post  until  the  end  of  1885,  when  he  re- 
turned  home.     He  accepted  a  seat  on  the 
council  of  India  on   10  Dec.  1885,  which 
he  held  until  his   death.     He  was  made  a 
companion  of  the  Indian  Empire  on  24  May 
1881 ,  decorated  with  the  grand  cross  of  the 
star  of  India  on  7  Dec.  1885,  and  appointed 

fovernor  of  Chelsea  Hospital  on  9  March 
895.  In  1889  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  and  of  LL.D. 
from  Aberdeen  University.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  commission  on  Indian  civil 
and  military  expenditure.  He  died  at 
Algiers  on  26  March  1900.  To  simplicity 
of  manner  and  extreme  modesty  he  added 
the  power  of  plain  speaking  without  giv- 
ing offence,  lie  was  a  keen  genealogist 
and  an  enthusiastic  fisherman,  and  visited 
Canada  frequently  for  salmon-fishing  in  the 


waters  of  his  old  schoolfellow,  Lord  Mount 
Stephen. 

He  married,  in  1847,  Marina,  daughter  of 
Commander  Thomas  Dymock  Dabine,  R.K., 
and  niece  of  General  Carpenter,  who  sur- 
vived him  with  two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters of  the  marriage.  The  eldest  son,  Nor- 
man Robert,  the  present  baronet,  born  on 

27  Sept.  1851,  colonel  in  the  Indian  staff 
corps,  served  with  distinction  under  his 
father;  the  second,  Donald  William,  became 
British  resident  at  Kumasi  and  was  made 
C.M.G.  in  1896. 

[India  Office  Records;  Despatches;  Army 
Lists ;  Burke's  Peerage  &c. ;  Tunes,  27  Mam 
1900 ;  Lord  Roberts's  Forty-one  Years  in  India ; 
Kayo's  Sepoy  War;  Malleson's  Indian  Mutiny; 
Holland  and  Hosier's  Expedition  to  Abyssinia; 
Anglo- Afghan  War,  1879-80,  official  account; 
Forbes's  Afghan  Wars ;  Ashe's  Kandahar  Cam- 
paign; Le  Mesnrier's  Kandahar  in  1879; 
Shadbolt's  Afghan  Campaigns  of  1878-80;  Men 
and  Women  of  the  Time.]  B.  H.  V. 

STEWABT,  PATRICK  (1882-1885), 
major  royal  (late  Bengal)  engineers  and 
I  temporary  lieutenant-colonel,  second  son  of 
j  James  Stewart  (d.  19  Sept.  1877)  of  Cairns- 
more,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  of  his  wife 
Elizabeth  (d.  18  April  1872),  only  daughter 
of  Dr.  Gilbert  Macleod,  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  was  born  at  Cairnsmore  on 

28  Jan.  1832.  He  was  educated  at  Sunder- 
land by  Dr.  Cowan  and  at  Perry  Hill, 
Sydenham,  and  entered  the  military  college 
of  the  East  India  Company  at  Addiscombe 
in  August  1848.  He  obtained  a  commission 
as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Bengal  engineers 
on  14  June  1850,  having  passed  out  of 
Addiscombe  at  the  head  of  his  term  and 
carried  off  the  Pollock  medal.  His  further 
commissions  were  dated :  lieutenant  1  Aug. 
1854,  second  captain  27  Aug.  1858,  brevet 
major  28  Aug.  1858. 

After  the  usual  course  of  professional  in- 
struction at  Chatham  Stewart  arrived  at 
Calcutta  on  13  Oct.  1852.  In  May  1853  he 
was  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  elec- 
tric telegraphs  during  the  absence  of  Dr. 
(afterwards  Sir  William  Brooke)  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  [q.  v.]  in  Europe.  The  establishment 
of  electric  telegraphs  in  India  had  just  com- 
menced, and  Stewart's  work  was  the  construc- 
tion  of  lines  from  Calcutta  to  Lahore  and  from 
j  Agra  to  Indore,  some  seventeen  hundred  miles 
j  in  length.  The  energy  and  rapidity  with  which 
I  he  carried  it  on  won  great  praise.  In  November 
1853  he  took  up  the  duty  of  aide-de-camp  to 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  North-West 
Provinces.  An  ardent  sportsman,  he  had 
ample  opportunities  of  hunting,  and  expe- 
rienced many  accidents.    Lady  Canning  ob- 


tiv  mi  i 

■sum » 


ne  of  his  fifjqt 

i  :iloutta : '  We  have  hud  Lady  Sel- 
kirk's friend  of  the  eleclric  telegraph  here— 
Lieutenant  P.  Stewart.  He  has  been  mauled 
by  a  tiger,  hugged  by  a  bear,  kicked  oft'  by 
wild  asses,  and  lately  bad  the  cholera,' 

From  January  1854  to  July  13S6  Bt*weXt 
was  employed  in  the  Punjab  nu  public  works. 
He  then  again  officiated  as  head  of  the  tele- 
graph detriment,  and  m  in  Ceylon  on 
telegraph  business  when  the  mutiny  caused 
Mm  to  hasten  back  to  Calcutta.  Calling  at 
Madras  on  9  June  1851,  he  found  that  most 
import  unt  messages  for  the  goi 
ral  bad  arrived  there  from  the  Punjab  and 
North-West  Provinces,  the  Inn.'  having  been 
■  upon.  These  he  took  with  him 
a  to  Calcutta,  and  on  his  own  respon- 
!  ordered  the  immediate  commence- 
ment of  a  coast  telegraph  line  from  Madras 
toCaleuIIa. 

From  Calcutta  be  went,  on  1*  .1 
Benares  and  Allahabad,  and  lent  invaluable 
assistance  to  Colonel  John  Neilt[q.v.]  With 
twobundred  Sikhs  and  some  irregular  cavalry 
he  crossed  the  Gauges  and  destroyed  a  rebel 
stronghold  on  SB  June,  inspected  the  tele- 
graph line  accompanying  Major  Henaud's 
force,  aud  returned  to  Calcutta  on  0  July  to 
hurry  on  the  new  coast  line.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  was  again  at  Benares  constructing, 
with  the  assistance  of  Lieutenant  Limoud, 
R.E.,  and  many  thousand  native  workmen, 
a  fortified  position  at  the  Raighat,  which  he 
had  himself  suggested  to  Lord  Canning, 
In  six  weeks'  time  a  position  was  fortified 
capable  of  holding  live  thousand  men  if 
necessary,  but  easily  defended  by  five  him- 
i .  s  were  thrown  into  it, 
and  Benares  was.  made  secure.  This  im- 
portant work  done,  he  was  back  in  Calcutta 
»n   the   middle  of  September  on  telegraph 

accompanied  Windham's  farce  in 
!■  more  than  three  hundred  miles, 
and  went  on  in  advance  to  arrange  for  trans- 
port [see  Wi.vintAM,  Sir  Charles  Ash]. 
he  was  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
at    Alhilmbail.      He  wu  attached   to    the 
headquarters  itaff  during  the  relief  of  Luck- 
now,  and  was  mentioned  in  despatches  as 
having   'luude   himself  particularly    useful 
throughout.1    He  ftccompunip.-J  Sir  Colin  to 
,  and   took  part  in  the  battle  of 
6Dcc.  1867  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Gwnlior 
contingent.     On  the  8th  he  returned  to  Cnl- 
Drgent  telegraph  duties,  and  gave 
.   ir-generul  a  detailed  account  of 
At  r.lip'f  of  Lucknow.   Lord  Can  nine  wrote 
to  Campbell:' I  never ipent  two  hours  of 
greater  interest.  ,  ,  .  I  did  not  understand 


elegraph  wir 
established  n 


until  I  saw  Stewart  the  full  force  of  your 
expression  that  the  garrison  had  been  with- 
drawn in  ili.'  Qua  of  the  enemy.' 

On  leJaa  L868  O'Slmughn'essy,  who  had 
returned  to  India,  recorded  '  the  admiration 
and  gratitude'  with  which  he  regarded 
Stewart's  services  during  his  absence — '  his 
indefatigable  exertions,  almost  incessant 
movements,  and  the  gallant  and  scientific 
performance  of  his  duties  under  every  diffi- 
culty' — and  recommended  him  for  some  sub- 
stantial reward.  In  spite  of  bad  health 
Stewart  accompanied  Canning  to  Allahabad 
at  the  end  of  January.  He  was  then  deputy 
superintendent  of  telegraphs,  lint  was  at- 
tached to  the  staff  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  in  India  and  given  charge  of  the 
'Times  '  correspondent,  Pr.  (now  Sir)  W.  II. 
Russell,  who  tells  us  Stewart's  duty  in  a 
nutshell.  It  was  to  put  the  end  of  Ihu 
into  Sir  Coliu's  hand  wherever 
o  sooner  were  headquarter* 
any  spot  than  the  post  and 
tue  wire  were  established  also.  It  was  the 
first,  time  that  the  telegraph  had  been  made 
to  keen  pace  with  the  advance  of  an  army  in 
the  field,  and  Stewart  bad  many  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  enemy's  horse.  He  was 
honourably  m'-ntiiuip'l  in  th»  governor-gene- 
ral'* order  of  o  April  1858  for  his  services  at 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow  iu  the 
previous  month.  He  received  the  mutiny 
medal  with  clnap  and  a  brevet  majority.  111- 
heulth  compelled  him  to  return  home.  In 
1859  he  was  empluyed  in  various  scientific 
inquiries  in  count -rt  ion  wii  li  I  .[.graph  cables. 
He  married  in  18W),  and  returned  to  India 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  employed  on  a  commission  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  great  mortality 
from  cholera,  and  visited  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  report  of  the  commission  was 
reii'li'r-'d  in  January  1S02. 

In  February  1809  he  was  sent  to  Persia 
in   Mttaeatwa  with   the   construction   of  a 

{roposed  telegraph  through  that  country. 
n  June  sickness  compelled  him  to  leave 
Teheran,  and  he  went  home  through  Russia. 
In  England  lie  was  entrusted  wit  h  the  com- 
j.li'tion  of  tin'  arnngamenti  tat  the  Persian 
Gulf  cable.  In  November  l*<>,'i  he  went  to 
Bombay  us  direct  or -general  of  the  govern- 
ment Indo-European  telegraph,  laid  the 
cable  from  (iwadur  to  Fad,  returned  to 
Bombay,  and  in  August  1664  went  to  Con- 
stantinople and  made  successful  arrenge- 
-  with  the  Turkish  government.  For 
services  he  was  made  a  O.I!.  The 
details  of  his  labours  are  s.'l  forth  hi  Sir 
Frederick GoUsmid's 'Telegraph  and  Travel, 
1874,  which  also  contains  a  m 
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life  and  an  engraving  of  his  portrait  by 
G.  H.  Jeens,  from  a  photograph.  He  died 
at  Miaseri's  Hotel,  Constantinople,  on  16  Jan. 
1865,  and  was  buried  the  following  day  at 
the  Scutari  cemetery,  where  a  monument 
has  been  raised  to  his  memory.  A  memorial 
stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
telegraph  library  at  Karachi  and  another  in 
the  church  at  Minnigaff,  near  Newton. 
Stewart  married  in  August  1860  Jane 

id.    28    Dec   1895),  daughter  of  Colonel 
fcDonall  of  Logan,  Wigtownshire.    There 
was  no  issue  of  tne  marriage. 

[India  Office  Records;  Royal  Engineer  Re- 
cords; Despatches;  Ooldsmids  Telegraph  and 
Travel;  Levant  Herald,  18  Jan.  1865;  Sir 
H.  W.  Russell's  Diary  in  India,  1857-8; 
Times,  26  and  27  Jan.  1865;  Augustas 
Hare's  Story  of  Two  Noble  Li  res;  Kayo's 
History  of  the  Sepoy  War;  Malleson's  History 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  ;  Shadwells  Life  of  Lord 
Clyde;  Vibarts  Addiscombe,  its  Heroes  and 
Hen  of  Note;  private  sources.]         R.  H.  V. 

STEWART,  Sib  THOMAS  GRAIN- 
GER (1837-1900),  professor  of  the  practice 
of  physic  at  Edinburgh,  son  of  Alexander 
Stewart,  decorator  in  Edinburgh,  and  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Grainger  of  Gogar  Green, 
was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  23  Sept.  1837. 
He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  graduated  M.D.  in  1858.  While 
an  undergraduate  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
presidents  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  the 
highest  honour  that  can  be  conferred  on  an 
Edinburgh  medical  student  or  young  gra- 
duate by  his  compeers.  After  graduation  he 
studied  medicine  in  the  universities  and  hos- 
pitals of  Berlin,  Prague,  and  Vienna  under, 
among  others,  Virchow,  Schonlein,  Traube, 
Mayer,  and  Oppolzer.  On  his  return  to 
Edinburgh  he  became  house  physician  under 
Professors  John  Hughes  Bennett  [q.v.]  and 
Thomas  Laycock  [q.  v.]  in  the  old  infirmary. 
In  1801  he  lectured  on  materia  medica  and 
dietetics.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  patholo- 
gist to  the  infi rmary,  and  lect urer  on  pat hology 
at  Surgeons'  Hall,  as  well  as  a  physician  to 
the  sick  children's  hospital.  In  1866  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  During  these  early  years  Stew- 
art worked  incessantly,  made  observations 
of  real  and  permanent  value  on  the  symptoms 
and  pathology  of  waxy  kidney,  and  wrote 
papers  on  various  kidney  conditions,  on  dila- 
tation of  the  bronchi,  on  acute  atrophy  of 
the  liver,  and  on  other  subjects.  In  1869  he 
also  published  'A  Practical  Treatise  on 
Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys,'  which  has 
passed  through  two  editions  in  England  and 
two  in  America.    Unsuccessful  in  his  appli- 


cation for  the  chair  of 'pathology  in  1800 — 
obtained  by  Professor  William  Rutherford 
Sandersfq.  ▼." — he  resigned  his  appointments 
to  iUl  the  poiTof  i^OT  ordin^TphyBcuu. 
in  the  infirmary  and  lecturer  on  clinical  medi- 
cine. His  clear  and  painstaking  method  of 
lecturing,  and  the  kindly  interest  he  took  in 
their  work,  soon  led  to  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  his  students.  In 1873  he  began 
to  lecture  on  the  practice  of  physic  in  the 
extramural  school,  and  at  once  became  the 
most  popular  teacher  on  medicine  outside  the 
university  walls,  introducing  many  practical 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  instruction. 
In  1876  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
teaching  and  consultation  work.  In  the 
same  year,  on  the  death  of  Professor  Lay- 
cock,  his  success  in  the  arena  of  extramural 
competition  had  been  so  marked  that  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  practice  of  physic 
in  Edinburgh  University — *  the  blue  ribbon 
of  medicine ' — becoming?  also  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  clinical  medicine,  with  wards  in  the 
royal  infirmary,  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
for  many  years  senior  physician.  As  pro- 
fessor, Stewart  at  once  snowed  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  lecturers  in  the  uni- 
versity. In  consultation  work  he  had  one  of 
the  largest  practices  in  Scotland,  and  on 
many  occasions  he  was  called  to  cases 
abroad. 

In  1878  Stewart  was  president  of  the 
section  of  medicine  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  at  Bath,  and  at 
the  International  Medical  Congress  in  Lon- 
don in  1881  he  introduced  the  discussion  in 
the  department  of  medicine  on  '  The  Morbid 
Histology  of  the  different  Forms  of  Bright's 
Disease.'  In  1882,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Robert  Christison  [q.v.],  he  was  appointed 
physician-in-ordinarv  to  Queen  Victoria  in 
Scotland.  In  1887  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland,  was  elected  an  honorary  fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland, 
and  also  obtained  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D. 
of  the  university  of  Dublin.  In  1892  he  was 
elected  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia.  lie  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh  (of  which  he  was  a  fellow)  from 
1889  to  1891,  and  for  two  years  was  also  pre- 
sident of  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society.  In  1894  he  was  knighted,  and  later  in 
the  year  lie  addressed  the  British  Medical 
Association  at  Bristol  on '  Influenza.'  In  1897 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Aber- 
deen University,  and  in  1898  he  acted  as  pre- 
sident of  the  British  Medical  Association  at 
Edinburgh.  In  1899  he  went  as  representa- 
tive of  Edinburgh  University  to  the  Berlin 


congress  on  tuberculosis,  of  which  he  wos  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  at 
which  the  veteran  Virehow  introduced  him 
as  '  meinberuhmtester  Schiller.'  He  (lied  at 
Edinburgh  on  3  Feb.  1900,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Dean  cemetery. 

Sir  Thomas  married  (1),  in  1863,  Jose- 
phine Dubois,  daughter  of  Charles  Anderson 
of  Itiverhead,  Jamaica  (she  died  1864)  ;  and 
(2),  in  1866,  Jessy  Dingwall  Fordyce,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Robert  Macdonald,  D.D., 
who,  with  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  sur- 
vived him. 

As  a  clinical  teacher  Stewart  wasclear  and 
systematic,  and  conducted  hi?  class  by  means 
of  question  and  answer,  while  llie  students 
in  rotation  listened  to  abnormal  sounds  in  the 
patient's  chest  or  otherwise  examined  bin). 
As  a  lecturer  he  was  equally  lucid  and  pre- 
cise, with  a  marvellous  faculty  of  going 
straight  to  the  main  point  in  each  case,  so 
that  his  doctrine  was  ensily  followed  and 
understood  eren  by  the  junior  student,  lie 
was  a  nan  of  wide  and  general  culture,  and 
devoted  much  of  his  spare  and  holiday  time 
to  the  study  of  Scottish  history  and  archeo- 
logy. His  greatest  effort  in  pure  literature 
was  '  The  Good  Regent :  a  Chronicle  Play' 
— a  drama  on  the  subject  of  the  Regent 
Moray,  published  in  1898.  He  had  pre- 
viously eout  rib  uted  fugitive  verses  and  trans- 
lations to  different  periodicals.  He  was  an 
excellent  vocalist  and  raconteur,  was  en- 
dowed with  a  fine  presence,  aud  had  a  gift 
of  ready  and  graceful  speech.  He  took  a 
foremost  part  in  founding  and  organising  the 
Medical  Students*  Association,  and  was  pre- 
sident for  two  terms  of  the  Medical  Missionary 
Society,  in  which  he  was  keenly  interested. 
His  views  on  diseases  of  the  kidneys  have 
generally  been  accepted  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  work  on 
this  subject  is  a  very  able  and  consistent  at- 
tempt to  set  in  a  clear  light  the  involved  and 
difficult  quest  ions  connected  with  the  patho- 
logy of  Bright's  disease.  Stewart  was  also 
one  of  the  first  in  this  country  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  deep  reflexes  in  neuritis, and  under 
the  title  of-  Paralysis  of  the  Hands  and  Feet 
from  Disease  of  the  Nerves'  he  describt  'I  the 
condition  now  known  as  '  multiple  neuritis.' 
Long  before  the  reign  of  cerebral  surgery  had 
set  in, he  induced  Professor  (afterwards  Lord) 
Lister  to  perform  operations  on  the  brain  for 
traumatic  epilepsy.  II  I-  lecl  htm  were  largely 
quoted  on  the  continent,  and  several  of  tbero 
were  translated  into  French,  German,  and 
Russian.  That  on'  Albuminuria  '  was  at  the 
date  of  his  death  used  as  a  text-book  in  seve- 
ral '.•!'  t  h"  <  ierraan  universities. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  and  a 


large  number  of  papers  and  lectures,  chiefly  on 
the  nervous  system,  the  lungs,  and  the  liver, 
aa  well  as  the  Harveian  orntion,  ■  Notes  on 
Scottish  Medicine  in  the  Days  of  Queen 
Morv,'  reprinted  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine/ 
cliii.'  886-902  (June  1803),  Sir  Thomas 
wrote  :  !.  '  On  tin;  Position  and  PriisjuiCts  of 
Therapeutics,'  Edinburgh,  1868,8vo,  2.  'An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System,'  Edinburgh,  1884, 8vo. 
3.  'Clinical  Lectures  on  Important  Sym- 
ptoms: on  Giddiness,1  Edinburgh,  1884,  8vo 
(republished  in  1X98  with  emendations  and 
additions,  and  title, '  Lectures  on  Giddiness 
and  on  Hysteria  in  the  Male').  4.  '  Clinical 
Lectures  .  . .  Fasciculus  II,,  on  Albuminuria/ 
Edinburgh,  1888, 8vo,  o.Chapterson'Spftstic 
Paraplegia,' 'Friedreich's  Ataxia,' and  'Here- 
ditary Cerebellar  Ataxia/  in  vol.  vii.  of 
Allbutt's  'System  of  Medicine,'  1899,  and 
several  articles  on  Bright's  disease  and 
other  subjects  to  Qnain's  '  Dictionary  of 
Medicine '  (new  ed.  1894). 

[Lancst,  10  Feb.  1 900.  pp.  4 12-5  (with portrait); 
British  Medical  Journal.  In  !■>!..  liiOft,  pp.  Sfifi- 
359  (with  p-irt.riL.ir  i  ;  K.iuil.urirli  Medical  Journal, 
March  19*0,  pp.   307-8  ;  Student  (Edinburgh), 

liv.  Mo-71 &ww  sir.)  (with  portrait)!  Men  of 

the  Time;  Scotsman,  5  Feb.  1900;  private  in- 
formation.] G.  8-B. 

STOKES,  GEORGE  THOMAS  (1843- 

1898),  Irish  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  John  Stokes  of  Athlone  by 
Margaret  Forster  his  wife,  and  was  born  in 
that  town  on  28  Dec.  1843.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Galway  grammar  school,  Queen's 
College,  Galway,  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1864. 
He  subsequently  proceeded  M.A.  1871, B.D. 
1881,  sndD.D.'l88G.  In  1806  Stokes  was 
ordained  for  the  curacy  of  Dunkerrin  in  the 
diocese  of  Killaloe  in  the  then  established 
church  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  to  the  curacy  o|  St,  Patrick's, 
Newry.  In  1868  he  whs  nominated  first  vicar 
ofthe  newly  constituted  charge  of  All  Saints, 
Newtown  Park,  co.  Dublin,  which  he  held 
till  his  death.  In  18!  Ill  he  was  elected  by  the 
chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  to 
the  prebend  and  canonry  of  St.  Andrew. 

Stokes  early  exhibited  a  taste  forhistorical 
and  antiquarian  research,  and  from  bus.  lirst 
exhibited  in  its  pursuit  not  merely  sit  acute- 
ness  which  was  much  beyond  the  ordinary, 
but  a  capacity  for  presenting  the  rcauita  of 
his  investigations  in  a  picturesque  and 
striking  form.  From  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  All  Saints  his  leisure  was  devoted 
to  these  interests,  which,  however,  were  in 
bis  case  almost  invariably  subordinated  to 
the  illumination  of  the  ecclesiastical  history 
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of  his  own  country.  His  gifts  in  this  latter 
direction  led  to  his  selection  by  Dr.  Reichel 
as  his  deputy  in  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  university  of  Dublin ;  and  in 
1883,  on  the  termination  of  his  principal's 
period  of  office,  Stokes  was  appointed  his 
successor.  The  appointment  was  brilliantly 
justified,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  in  select- 
ing a  professor  the  university  had  produced 
an  historian.  The  fruit  of  his  labours  was 
quickl v  manifest  in  his '  Ireland  and  the  Celtic 
Church/  published  in  1886,  which  achieved 
an  immediate  success.  This  was  followed  in 
1888  by  his '  Ireland  and  the  Anglo-Norman 
Church/  in  which  the  history  of  Irish  Chris- 
tianity was  traced  through  a  further  stage. 

Stokes  intended  to  continue  the  history 
of  the  Irish  church  down  to  modern  times, 
but  his  scheme  was  interrupted  by  the  labori- 
ous task  of  producing  for  the  'Expositor's 
Bible '  his  *  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles '  (1891).  This  work,  which  ranks 
among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
the  series  in  which  it  appeared,  displays  in 
a  marked  manner  Stokes's  literary  talent. 
He  succeeded  in  interesting  lay  people  in 
the  historical  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  conveying  to  them  the  latest 
results  of  such  criticism  in  a  popular  form. 

From  1880  onwards  Stokes's  indefatigable 
industry  had  enabled  him  to  add  largely,  and 
in  many  directions,  to  the  more  important 
productions  of  his  pen  above  enumerated. 
In  1887  he  published,  as  the  second  volume 
of  a  *  Sketch  of  Universal  History/  a '  Sketch 
of  Mediaeval  History.'  In  1891  he  published 
an  edition  of  Bishop  Pococke's  '  Tour  in  Ire- 
land '  [see  Pococke,  Richard].  He  was  an 
occasional  contributor  on  subjects  connected 
with  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history  to 
the  '  Contemporary  Review.'  Among  his 
many  articles  in  this  periodical,  that  on 
'Alexander  Knox  and  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment '  is  perhaps  the  most  important  (Au- 
gust 188/);  and  he  produced  numerous 
papers  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  Ireland,  and  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy. In  1887  he  was  appointed  librarian 
of  St.  Patrick's  Library,  in  Dublin,  a  position 
peculiarly  congenial  to  his  tastes.  In  spite 
of  these  varied  labours  he  never  neglected 
his  clerical  duties.  In  1895  he  was  temporarily 
disabled  by  a  partial  stroke  of  paralysis,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
In  189(5  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  en- 
titled '  How  to  write  a  Parochial  History/ 
in  which  he  strove  to  imbue  his  divinity 
students  with  something  of  his  own  en- 
thusiasm for  antiquarian  learning;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  commenced  an  instruc- 
tive course  of  lectures  on  '  Great  Irish  Church- 


men of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turies/ which  he  did  not  live  to  complete ; 
they  were  edited,  under  the  title  'Some 
Worthies  of  the  Irish  Church'  (London, 
1900),  after  his  death  by  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Lawlor,  who  succeeded  to  his  professorial 
chair.  On  34  March  1898  Stokes  succumbed, 
after  a  brief  struggle,  to  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia. He  was  buried  at  Dean's  Orange, 
co.  Dublin.  Stokes  was  twice  married: 
first,  to  Fanny,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pussy 
of  Surbiton,  Surrey,  and  secondly  to  Katha- 
rine, daughter  of  Henry  J.  Dudgeon  of  the 
Priory,  Stillorgan,  co.  Dublin. 

In  addition  to  his  works  above  enumerated 
Stokes  published :  *  The  Work  of  the  Laity 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland/  1869;  various 
articles  in  Smith's  *  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography,'  1880-7 ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Wright,  a  translation 
of  'The  Writings  of  St.  Patrick'  (Dublin. 
1887,  8vo). 

It  is  upon  Stokes's  two  volumes  on  the 
early  history  of  the  church  in  Ireland  that 
his  fame  must  mainly  rest.  He  had  a  pecu- 
liar talent  for  finding  out  the  interesting 
things  in  history ;  and,  while  his  knowledge 
of  his  subject  was  as  minute  as  it  was  wide, 
he  knew  how  to  discard  the  unessential 

[Preface  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  pp.  v-viii ;  Athenaeum, 
2  April  1898  ;  private  information.]   C.  L.  F. 

STOKES,  MARGARET  M'X AIR  (1832- 

1900),  Irish  archaeologist,  eldest  daughter 

of  William  Stokes,  M.D.  [q.  v.],  and  Mary, 

daughter  of  John  Black  of  Glasgow,  was 

born  at  York  Street,  Dublin,  in  March  1832. 

I  Sir  William  Stokes  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  was  her 

I  brother.     At  her  father's  house  she  was 

thrown  in  early  girlhood  into  daily  intimacy 

with  James  ifenthorn  Todd  [q.  v.],  George 

'  Petrie  [q.  vj,  William  Reeves  (1815-1892) 

[q.  v.l,  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  [q.  v.],  Edwin 

K.  W.  Quin,  third  earl  of  Dunraven  [q.  v.J 

and  others  of  her  father's  antiquarian  friends, 

from  whom  she  early  derived  the  taste  for 

archaeological   investigation   which  became 

,  the  absorbing  passion  of  her  later  years.    Her 

-  aptitude  in  this  direction  was   stimulated 

also  by  the  careful  training  of  her  father, 

I  from  whom  she  received  precisely  such  a 

j  training  as  might  best  fit  her  for  the  work 

I  she  was   afterwards    to  accomplish.     But 

j  while  her  taste  for  research  was  thus  nre- 

|  cociously  developed,  it  was  not  until  she  had 

:  passed  middle  age  that  her  real  services  to 

Celtic  art  and  archaeology  were  rendered, 

her  early  life  being  fully  occupied  with  home 

duties.    Thus  it  was  not  until  death  had 

removed  those  to  whom  she  ministered  that 
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she  found  leisure  to  'commence  author; ' 
and,  as  she  was  wont  to  say  of  herself  in  her 
last  years,  the  '  only  came  out  at  fifty.' 

Miss  Stokflt'l  first  important  work  was 
undertaken  with  no  thought  of  publication, 
and  was  indeed  the  chance  DttUxnU  Of  her 
.;  mid  admiration  Tor  Sir  Samuel 
Ferguson.  It  took  the  form  of  illustrations 
and  illuminations  of  Ferguson's  poem .  'The 
Cromlech  cm  Howth,'  the  text  ot  which  she 
adorned  with  admirably  illuminated  initial 
letters  alter  the  examples  in  the  book  ot 
Kells.  Herreproduetions  were  sogenerally 
admired  that  it  was  arranged  to  publish  an 
illustrated  edition  of  the  poem,  which  ac- 
cordingly appeared  in  1601.  9 
Burton  *q.  r.  Soppl.l  referring  to  this  book 
shortly  after  iis  publication,  wrote  of  Miss 
Stoke* 's  share  in  the  volume:  'The  initiul 
letters  lire  exquisite,  and  form  in  them- 
mItM  QUJM  a  manual  of  Scoto-Celtic  orna- 
mentation.' The  capacity  and  knowledge  (if 
Celtic  art  shown  in  this  work  led  to  Miss 
Stokes  undertaking  the  editorship  of  the 
Earl  of  Dunraven's  monumental  volumes 
entitled   '  Notes  on  Irish  Architecture '  [see 

QCIS,  B>WIS    illl'HAHD    WlNnllAM    YVVND- 

MK-,  third  Eablof  DuxiuvenI.  She  had 
previously  visited  the  Isles  of  Aran  and 
iota  parts  of  Ireland  still  rich  in 
archaeological  remains,  in  company  with  her 
father,  Petrie,  and  Lord  Dunraven,  Dun- 
raven,  dying  before  he  could  complete  his 
S rejected  work,  left  a  substantial  bequest  to 
expenses  of  the  publication  of  his 
■Note*' by  Miss  Stokes.  To  these  volumes, 
which  appeared  in  successive  years  (1875-7), 
the  editor  contributed  many  drawings  and 
illustrations. 

The  next  few  years  were  fruitful  in  edi- 
torial  labours  less  elaborate,  but  scarcely  less 
valuable.  Among  other  productions  may 
be  enumerated  'Christian  Inscriptions  in  the 
Irish  language,  chiefly  collected  and  drawn 
by  li.  l'etrie,'  1 -CI  8,  and  an  English  edi- 
tion of  Itidron's  'Christian  Iconography' 
8),  She  also  published  'Early 
Christian  Architecture  in  Ireland,'  1878;  anil 
'Art  Headings  for  1880,'  being  lectures  to 

Alexandra  College.  In  1886  she 
wrote  for  the  South  Kensington  seriea  of 
handbooks  the  volume  on  '  Early  Christian 
Art  in  Ireland.'  In  the  latter  year  ahe  con- 
tributed to  '  Black  wood's  Magazine' a  notice 
of  her  lifelong  friend,  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson. 
By  thin  time  -Miss  Stokes's  position  and  re- 
putation in  her  special  field  of  learning  was 

and  while  her  name  and  work 
thenceforward  became  known  among  a 
wider  public,  the  sphere  of  her  investiga- 
tion* became  enlarged.     In    1693  she  pub- 


lished 'Six  Months  in  the  Apennines  i  a 
Pilgrimage  in  rcflrch  of  Vestiges  of  the 
Irish  Saints  in  Italy,1  in  which  she  has 
traced  tha  wandering  footsteiw  of  the  early 
Irish  missionaries,  and  has  illustrated  with 
pen  and  pencil  I  be  [oeaStiei  associated  with 
S.  Col  urn  ban  us.  In  1805  she  followed  this 
np  with  'Three  Months  in  the  Forests  ot 
France,'  a  work  devoted  to  the  same  topics. 
In  the  same  year  was  published  her  '  Notes 
on  the  Cross  of  Cong,'  with  elaborate  repro- 
ductions of  that  remarkable  relic.  On  all 
these  works  Miss  Stokes  laboured  with  ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm  and  scholarly  teal. 
No  trouble  was  too  great  for  her ;  and,  though 
well  advanced  iu  life,  she  journeyed  long  dis- 
tances, and  went  through  severe  physical  exer- 
tion to  secure  success  in  her  photographic  and 
other  reproductions  of  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical monuments  of  Ire  laud,  by  means  of  which 
she  sought  to  elucidate  the  growth  of  Celtic 
art,  The  marki'iUiii-iv."  <it  lii-r  methods  led  to 
her  undertaking  the  large  task  of  illustrating 
'The  High  Crosses  of  Ireland.'  On  this 
work  she  was  busily  engaged  when  the  brief 
illness  which  terminated  her  life  overtook 
her.  An  instalment  of  it,  on  the  'High 
Crosses  of  Castledennot  and  Darrow,'  was 
published  in  1898  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  a  body  of  which  Miss 
Stokes  had  been  elected  an  honorary  member 
in  1870.  A  further  instalment,  embracing 
all  that  she  lived  to  complete,  will  shortly 
!>•■  published  by  the  Academy.  Miss  Stokes 
was  also  an  honorary  member  of  the  Iloyal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland. 

Miss  Stokes  died  at  her  residence,  Carrig 
Breac,  Howth,  co.  Dublin,  on  20  Sept.  1900. 

[Notices  in  the  Dublin  Daily  Eipress,  22  Sept. 
19110 ;  AtheriKum,  29  Sept.  1900;  Life  and 
Letters  of  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  ;  private  infor- 
mation; Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Ireland,  vol.  xxx.  p.  vii.j     C.  L.  F. 

STOKES,  Si* 'WILLIAM  (1S8TM900), 
surgeon,  was  second  son  of  Dr.  Willin  m  Stokes 
(1804-1878)  rq.  v.]  and  Mary,  second  daugh- 
ter of  John  Black  of  Glasgow.  Margaret 
Stokes  [q.  v.Suppl.'i  was  bis  sister,  He  was 
bom  at'-,n  York  Street.  Dublin, on  10  March 
1839,  and  was  educated  at  the  royal  school, 
Armagh,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.'iu  IWiH,  and  M.B., 
M.D.,  and  M.Cb.  in  1863,  with  a  thesis  on 
'The  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Knee- 
joint.'  Stokes  received  iiis  professional  train- 
ing at  Dublin,  in  the  school  of  physic  at 
Trinity  College,  in  the  Caiinichael  school, 
and  »'  the  Heath  and  Richmond  hospitals. 
He  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  th» 
Pathological  Society  of  Dublin  in  1861,  be- 
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coming  its  president  in  1881.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Ireland  in  1862,  and  a  fellow  ot 
this  body  in  1874.  After  he  had  received 
his  medical  qualifications  in  Dublin  he  spent 
two  years  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Prague,  where  his  father's  reputation  pro- 
cured him  the  personal  friendship  of  the 
most  renowned  teachers  in  those  cities. 

In  1864  Stokes  settled  in  practice  in  Clare 
Street,  Dublin,  where  he  remained  until 
1878,  when  he  moved  to  his  father's  house, 
5  Merrion  Square  North.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  surgeon  to  the  Meath  Hospital,  in 
succession  to  Josiah  Smyly.  This  post  he 
resigned  in  1868,  upon  his  appointment  as 
surgeon  to  the  House  of  Industry  Hospitals 
(which  included  the  Richmond  Hospital) ; 
there  he  performed  the  greater  part  of  the 
operative  work,  which  justly  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  surgical  profession  in  Ire- 
land. He  was  for  some  time  lecturer  on 
surgery  in  the  Carmichael  school  of  medi- 
cine, and  on  24  Dec.  1872  he  was  elected 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Ireland.  Here  he  served  the 
office  of  president  in  1886-7,  when  he  gave 
a  magnificent  banquet  in  the  hall  of  the 
college  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  Queen 
Victoria.  In  1882  Stokes  delivered  the  ad- 
dress on  surgery  at  the  jubilee  meeting  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  held  at 
Worcester,  its  birthplace.  The  address  con- 
firmed the  opinion  that  had  long  been  held 
as  to  the  greatness  of  his  oratorical  powers. 
In  1886  he  was  knighted  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
In  1888  he  returned  to  the  Meath  Hospital 
as  surgeon,  resigning  a  similar  position  at 
the  Richmond  Hospital,  and  in  1892  he  was 
appointed  surgeon-in-ordinary  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  Ireland. 

Stokes  was  a  governor  of  the  Westmore- 
land Lock  Hospital,  a  consulting  surgeon  to 
the  National  Children's  Hospital,  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Ireland,  and  he  was  for  a  number  of  years 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  college  on 
the  conjoint  committee  which  managed  the 
examinations  conducted  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Dublin.  He  took  much  interest  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  for  many 
years  occupied  a  seat  on  the  surgical  council 
of  the  society,  in  addition  to  the  position 
he  held  as  secretary  for  foreign  correspond- 
ence. Stokes  also  acted  at  various  times  as 
an  examiner  in  surgery  at  the  university  of 
Oxford,  at  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland, 
and  at  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  Dublin. 


Early  in  1900  Stokes  left  Ireland  for 
South  Africa,  to  assume  the  office  of  con- 
sulting surgeon  to  the  British  military  forces 
which  were  then  engaged  in  Natal  in  fighting 
against  the  Boers.  While  still  actively  oc- 
cupied with  the  duties  of  that  responsible 
office  he  fell  ill  and  died  of  pleurisy  on  18  Aug. 
1900,  in  the  base  hospital  at  Pietennaritx- 
burff.  He  was  buried  two  days  afterwards 
in  the  military  cemetery  at  Fort  Napier, 
Natal. 

He  married,  in  1869,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  Moore,  D.D.,  senior 
fellow  and  vice-provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  now  a 
lieutenant  in  the  royal  engineers,  and  two 
daughters. 

Stokes,  like  many  other  members  of  his 
distinguished  family,  was  a  man  of  the 
utmost  versatility.  A  good  surgeon  and  a 
first-rate  teacher,  he  was  also  an  orator  and 
a  master  of  English  composition.  He  was 
besides  a  cultivated  musician,  possessed  of 
a  fine  tenor  voice,  which  was  often  heard 
in  private  society  at  Dublin.  As  a  surgeon 
he  was  both  brilliant  and  successful,  and  his 
name  is  associated  with  a  particular  method 
of  amputation  at  the  knee,  which  has  the 
merit  of  leaving  untouched  the  insertion  of 
the  great  quadriceps  muscle. 

Stokes  published  a  life  of  his  father,  Dr. 
William  Stokes,  in  the  'Masters  of  Medi- 
cine '  series,  London,  1898.  His  other  writ- 
ings are  scattered  in  the  various  medical 
periodicals. 

[Sir  Charles  Cameron's  History  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland ;  private  infor- 
mation.] D'A.  P. 

STRACHEY,  Sib  HENRY,  first  ba- 
ronet (1736-1810),  politician,  born  at  Edin- 
burgh on  23  Mav  1736,  was  the  eldest 
surviving  son  of  Senry  Strachey  (1706- 
1765)  of  Sutton  Court  in  Somerset,  by  his 
first  wife  Helen,  daughter  of  Robert  Clerk 
of  Li eton field,  Midlothian,  and  Edinburgh, 
physician. 

Ilis  grandfather,  John  Strachey  (1671- 
1743),  geologist,  was  the  only  son  or  John 
Strachey  (d.  4  Feb.  1674),  the  friend  of 
Locke  (cf.  Fox  Bourne,  Life  of  John  Locke, 
1876).  He  was  the  author  of  'Observa- 
tions on  the  different  Strata  of  Earths  and 
Minerals '  (London,  1727,  8vo),  which,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Charles  Lyell  [q.  v.],  was  the 
first  treatise  in  which  the  theory  of  stratifi- 
cation was  suggested.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  6  Nov.  1719, 
and  died  on  11  June  1743.  He  was  twice 
married — first  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Elletson;  and  secondly  to  Chris- 
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tiana,  daughter  of  Richard   Staveley. 
had  issue  by  both  marriages. 

His  grandson  Henry,  on  the 
dation  of  George  Grenville  [q.  v.1,  m 
appointed  private  secretary  to  Lord  Clive 
during  his  last  visit  to  India  in  1764.  Clive 
afterwards  spoke  of  his  abilities  in  the 
highest  terms  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
30  March  1773.  On  5  Dec.  1768  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  Pontefract,  and 
on  10  Oct.  1774  for  Bishop's  Castle  in 
Shropshire,  one  of  Olive's  boroughs.  This 
seat  he  vacated  in  1778  on  being  appointed 
clerk  of  deliveries  of  ordnance,  and  was 
returned  on  1  Oct.  for  Ssltash.  In  1780  he 
accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  ou 
•26  June  was  again  returned  for  Bishop's 
Castle  in  place  of  Alexander  Weddt-rburn 
(afterwards  first  Earl  of  Rosslyn)  [q.  v.]  ■ 
This  seat  he  retained  until  ISO:},  when  he 
was  returned  on  7  July  for  the  Sussex 
borough  of  East  Grinstead,  which  he  repre- 
sented until  his  retirement  in  1S07. 

In  1774  Stracbey  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  commission  for  restoring  peace  to 
America,  and  from  October  1780  to  April 
I78B  Iw  was  principal  storekeeper  of  the 
ordnance.  From  29  March  to  1"j  July  1782 
he  was  joint  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In 
i.!i"  Mine  fMi  he  became  joinl  under  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  home  department,  and 
in  the  negotiations  for  peace  with  the 
American  colonies  at  Paris  in  1783  he  as- 
sisted the  king's  commissioners  ( set1  Hoi  wins, 
Brituh  and  American  Diplomacy  affecting 
Canada,  1900).  In  that  year  he  was  again 
storekeeper  of  the  ordnance  from  12  April 
to  December,  and  in  1794  master  of  the 
king's  household.  In  1801  he  was  created 
a  baronet.  Tie  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  He  died  in  London  on 
1  Jan.  1810  in  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square. 
On  23  May  1770  he  married  Jane,  only 
daughter  of  John  lielsall  of  Greenwich,  and 
widow  of  Thomas  Latham,  captain  in  the 
royal  navy.  She  died  on  12  Feb.  1824, 
leaving  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  The 
second  eon,  Edward  (1774-1832),  and  his 
wife  Julia  (d.  20  Nov.  1817),  youngest 
daughter  of  Major-general  William  h'irk- 
patrickfq,  v.l,  vtv re  friend*-;  '.f  Thomas Carlyle 
(Fhol-di:,  Li/'  of  C/irlyle ;  Cabltle,  Remi- 
DUMNON,  mL  Froude). 

[G™t.  Mag.  18IO,i.  03;  Official  Rot.  Memb. 
Harked  Peerage;  Sir   A.J.  Arbuth- 
i    ClivB,   1900  '(Builders    of  Greattr 
E.  I.  C. 

STRUTHERS.  Bib  JOHN  (1828-1B99), 

anatomist,  ai-cuiid  son  of  Alexander  Stru- 
thers, was  born  at  Brucetield,  Dunfermline, 


students  ' 


on  21  Feb.  1823,  and  was  educated  privatelv. 
He  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  admitted  successively  a  licentiate 
and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  a  doctor  of  medicine  of  the  uni- 
versity in  184/>.  On  22  Oct.  1847  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Royal  College  of  SurgeonB 
to  teach  anatomy  in  the  extramural  school, 
which  be  did  so  successfully  that  he  was 
invited  to  supplv  the  place  of  Professor 
JohnGoodsir  (1814-18671  fq.  v.]  during  his 
illness  in  the  winter  of  1853-4. 

In  1854  Struthers  was  appointed  one  of  the 
assistant  surgeons  to  the  Koyal  Infirmary, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  became  full  sur- 
geon, an  office  lie?  resigned  in  1863,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  at 
Aberdeen.  The  university  of  Aberdeen 
had  begun  a  new  existence  on  1  "j  Sept.  1860 
by  the  fusion  of  the  two  old  universities,  and 
by  the  new  scheme  law  and  medicine  were 
taught  in  Marischal  College.  The  sccom- 
however,  was  meagre,  and  the 
ire  few,  when  Struthers  entered 
» ;  but  when  he  left  the  university 
in  1889  the  number  of  students  bad  more 
than  doubled,  and  there  was  a  museum  of 
anatomy  which  was  almost  unequalled,  while 
the  Royal  Infirmary  had  been  greatly  en- 
larged, and  was  famous  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  excellence  of  its 
clinical  teaching.  In  1881  Struthers  esta- 
blished a  medal  and  a  pti-M  for  anatomy 
in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  1889 
lie  resigned  his  post  and  returned  to  Edin- 

ln  Edinburgh  he  became  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Leiih  Hospital,  and 
worked  hard  to  secure  its  extension  to  a 
hundred  beds  to  satisfy  the  academic  teach- 
ing requirements.  He  was  also  elected  a 
manager  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary, 
where  he  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  operating 
theatres. 

Struthers  was  a  member  and  president  of 
■he  Koyal  Physical  Society,  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  management  of  the  Royal  Dis- 
pensary, Edinburgh.  In  188o  the  university 
of  Glasgow  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  president  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh 
from  1895  to  18117, and  he  then  proved  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  museum.  lie  remained  a 
nee-president  and  an  examiner  of  the  col- 
lege until  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of 
thi*  General  Medical  Council  for  the  united 
universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen 
from  1883-6,  and  for  the  university  of  Aber- 
il'iri  alone  from  1886-91.  Heserved  in  this 
body   as   chairman   of  the   education  com- 
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mittee,  and  in  this  capacity  drew  up  a  report 
which  led  to  important  changes  in  the  medi- 
cal curriculum.    He  was  knighted  in  1898. 

He  died  on  24  Feb.  1899,  and  is  buried  in 
the  WarrUton  cemetery,  Edinburgh.  In 
1892,  after  his  retirement  from  the  chair 
of  anatomy  in  Aberdeen,  he  was  presented 
bv  a  number  of  old  pupils  and  friends  with 
his  portrait  painted  by  Sir  George  Reid, 
P.R.S.A.  A  replica  hangs  in  the  new  pic- 
ture gallery  of  the  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen. He  married,  on  5  Aug.  1857,  Chris- 
tina, a  daughter  of  James  Alexander,  sur- 
geon, of  Wooler,  Northumberland,  by  whom 
he  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Stru there  was  a  skilled  anatomist,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  advocates  in  Scotland  of 
the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of  natural  selec- 
tion. He  was  by  nature  a  reformer  and  an 
organiser,  and  to  his  exertions  the  university 
of  Aberdeen  owes  in  great  measure  the  suc- 
cess of  her  medical  school. 

Struthers  wrote  a  large  number  of  papers 
on  human  and  comparative  anatomy.  In  a 
pamphlet  entitled  'References  to  Papers  in 
Anatomy/  published  in  1889,  he  gives  a  list 
of  seventy  papers  which  he  had  written  up 
to  that  date,  and  he  subsequently  added 
several  more.  The  most  valuable  part  of 
his  scientific  work  is  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
anatomy  of  various  cetaceans.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  book  of '  Anatomical  and  Physiolo- 
fical  Observations/  part  i.  1854,  part  ii. 
863 ;  and  an  '  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Anatomical  School/  1867,  8vo. 

[Personal  knowledge ;  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal, 1899,  i.  561  ;  private  information.] 

DA.  P. 

STUART,  JOHN  PATRtCK  CRICH- 
TOX-,  third  Marquis  of  Bute  (1847-1900),  ; 
was  born  at  Mount  Stuart,  Isle  of  Bute,  on 
12  Sept.  1847,  and  had  the  courtesy  title  of 
Earl  of  Windsor  till  his  father's  death  in 
the  following  year.  lie  was  the  only  child 
of  John,  second  marquis,  K.T.,  by  his 
(second)  wife,  Sophia  Irederica  Christina, 
daughter  of  Francis,  first  marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, and  his  wife  Flora,  who  in  her  own  right 
was  Countess  of  Loudoun.  John  Stuart, 
third  earl  of  Bute  [q.  v.],  prime  minister,  was 
his  great-great-grandfather.  The  prime  mini- 
ster's eldest  son  was  created  marquis  of  Bute 
in  1796,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  marquis- 
ate  by  his  grandson,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  memoir.  The  second 
marquis,  who,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Eliza- 
beth Penelope,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Patrick  Crichton,  earl  of  Dumfries,  was  also 
Earl  of  Dumfries,  died  on  18  March  1848. 
The  boy's  mother,  with  whom  he  as  a  child 


travelled  much  abroad,  died  on  28  Dec  1869, 
and  on  25  May  1861  the  court  of  session,  in 
obedience  to  an  order  from  the  House  of 
Lords  in  its  judicial  capacity,  authorised  the 
removal  of  the  boy  into  England  in  the 
hands  of  a  guardian  appointed  by  the  Eng- 
lish court  of  chancery  (Session  Oases,  2nd 
ser.  (DunlopJ,  xxiiL  902).  The  lord-chan- 
cellor (Campbell)  recorded  in  his  judgment 
that  the  boy  gave  promise  of  considerable  in- 
tellectual capacity.  In  January  1 862  the  mar- 
quis entered  Harrow,  where  in  1 863  he  gained 
the  head-master's  prize  for  English  verse,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  head-master's  fifth- 
form  prize  for  Latin  verse  (Harrow  Calen- 
dars). In  1865  he  entered  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  left  a  reputation  for  wide 
reading,  active  intellect,  and  vast  power  of 
memory. 

The  marquis  had  been  brought  up  by  his 
mother  as  a  presbyterian  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  But  at  an  early  age  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  institutions  of  medie- 
valism, and  at  Oxford  he  devoted  much  time 
and  thought  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
faiths  and  forms  of  eastern  and  western 
Christendom,  of  Judaism,  Islamism,  and 
Buddhism.  On  8  Dec.  1868,  a  few  months 
after  attaining  his  majority,  he  was  received 
into  the  church  of  Rome,  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Southwark,  by  Mon- 
signor  Capel.  To  the  church  of  his  choice 
he  was  always  deeply  devoted.  His  change 
of  religion  created  a  profound  sensation, 
especially  in  Scotland.  The  incident  doubt- 
less suggested  the  plot  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  s 
novel,  'Lothair,'  which  was  published  in 
1870,  although  the  novel  has  no  relation 
with  the  facts  of  Bute's  career.  Beacons- 
field  made  Bute's  acquaintance  afterwards, 
and  they  remained  on  friendly  terms  until 
Beaconstield's  death.- 

Bute  engaged  in  an  exceptional  number 
of  pursuits.  Besides  taking  the  general 
superintendence  of  his  vast  property,  he 
was  a  scholar  and  restorer  of  ancient  build- 
ings, a  liturgiologist,  a  linguist,  and  a  tra- 
veller, but  the  dominant  character  of  his 
mind,  to  which  his  actions  were  referable, 
was  hi3  devotional  temperament  and  his 
reverence  for  ancient  institutions. 

On  coming  of  age  Bute  became  the  owner 
of  estates,  not  only  in  Scotland  but  in  Wales 
— at  Cardiff  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Cardiff,  as  one  of  the  principal  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  largest  coal- 
exporting  port  in  the  world,  practically 
owes  its  existence  to  the  foresight  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  marquis's  father.  The  Bute 
docks,  which  his  father  began,  he  carried  to 
completion  with  the  same  courage  and  in- 


tell  ige  nee  ;  they  now  cover  over  160  acr 
nnd  cost  about  4,000,000/.  The  population 
of  the  city,  which  in  1801  was  two  thou- 
sand, is  BOW  over  one  hundred  nnd  fifty 
thousand.  Ho  likewise  sought  to  revive  the 
cultivation  of  grapes  in  \\ ales  in  order  to 
reintroduce  the  industry  of  Dative  wine- 
making  into  the  country.  In  1877  he 
planted  vineyards  ou  his  Welsh  estates  at 
Caste!  Coch  nnd  Swnnbridge.  They  pro- 
duce both  red  and  white  wines,  and  much 
care  lias  been  bestowed  on  developing  the. 

mumifa.-tui't'. 

In  I860  he  wonted  the  oiler  of  the  office 
of  mayor  of  Cardiff,  being  the  tint  U3  restow 
the    nnci' n'  BIS  With  civic 

otlice.  After  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the 
post  for  the  ordinary  term,  be  presented  to 
the  corporation  on  his  retirement  sin  litis!  ic 
chain  of  office,  for  the  perpetual  use  of  Ilia 
successors.  He  was  also  preaidenl  of  I  ui- 
versity  College,  Cardiff.  He  was  interested 
in  Welsh  literature  and  history,  on  which 
he  gave  an  address  at  the  Listeddfod  of 
1802,  and  restored  his  Welsh  residences, 
Cardiff  Castle  and  Castel  Coch,  besides  re- 
omving,  through  bis  explorations,  the  re- 
mains of  the  Grevfriars'  and  Blackfriars' 
houses  at  Cardiff,  the  outlines  of  which  he 
marked  out  by  low  walls,  flooring  the  inte- 
riors with  tiles. 

Though  the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a 
judicial  body,  had  assumed  him  in  boyhood 
to  be  English,  he  piqued  himself  on  being 
a  Scot.  '  1  well  remember,'  he  writes  in  his 
diary,'  reading  Grant's"  Memorials  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle"  as  a  child,  and  its  first  raising 
in  me  a  strong  nationalist  feeling.'  This 
feeling  strengthened  until  in  later  years 
(although  in  other  matters  he  identified 
himself  with  the  conservative  party)  he 
advocated  Scottish  home  rule  by  a  single 
chamber  somewhat,  similar  in  its  constitu- 
tion and  relations  to  the  crown  to  the  old 
Scots  parliament,  before  the  union.  Theaa 
views  he  expounded  in  an  essay  called '  Par- 
liament in  Scotland,'  which  first  appeared 
©ttiehBeview'in  1889  (published 
separately  1889, 18112,  and  1893).  He  made 
•  long  and  extensive  study  of  Scottish  his- 
tory and  institutions,  but  such  small  parts 
of  the  results  of  his  researches  as  lie  printed 
he  issued  in  the  form  of  detached  magazine 
.-irriljsiliiiii"  tO  the  'Transact inns' 
-  lectures,  or  pamphlets. 
■  ■  I  -  r]  a  lecture  mi  the  '  Early  Days 

lid  on 'David, 

■.■  thesay' (Edinburgh, 
ra!   article  on  I  he  coronation* 
kings  in  the  'Scottish  Review'  (1887-8), 
and  'An  Itinerary  of  King  Robert  1,'en 


article  in  the  'Scottish  Antiquary 
which  was  intended  to  form  part  of  a  series 
of  diaries  of  the  movements  of  all  the  Scot- 
m.  His  longest  contribution  to 
Scottish  history,  published  during  his  life, 
was  the  large  quarto  volume  on  heraldry,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  he  was  aided  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  X.  Maeplinil  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Lonsdale,  viz.,  *  The  Arms  of  the  Royal  and 
Parliamentary  Burghs'  (Edinburgh,  189T). 
Anxious  to  retain  or  restore,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  the  ancient,  order  of  things  in 
Scotland,  he  deeply  intonated  himself  in 
the  Scottish  universities  and  was  a  munifi- 
cunt  benefactor  of  St.  Andrews,  the  most 
ancient  of  them,  and  of  Glasgow.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Scottish  Universities 
Commission  in  1889,  and  was  elected  IMtOt 
of  St.  Andrews  in  1892,  holding  the  office 
until  1808  through  two  successive  terms. 
Ha  presented  to  St.  Andrews  a  medical  hall, 
a  chair  of  anatomy,  a  hall  for  the  students' 
union,  &c,  and  to  Glasgow,  the  next  in  order 
of  nge,auniversitv('Bute')liall.  His  ad- 
dress (23  Nov.  1893)  to  the  students  of 
St.  Audrews  on  his  first  election  as  rector 
of  that  university  (which  was  published  at 
Paisley  in  1893,  mid  reissued  in  'Rectorial 
Addresses,'  ed.  Knight,  in  189-1),  contained, 
according  to  I^ord  Rosebery,  'one  of  the 
strangest,  most  pathetic,  and  most  striking 
passages  of  eloquence  with  which  1  am  ac- 
quainted in  bov  modern  deliverance'  (Earl 
of  RosEtiBRT.Address  to  Scottish  Hist .  Sue, 
17  Nov.  1900;  Seottman,  19  Nov,  1900). 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D, 
from  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  1879,  of 
Edinburgh  in  1882,  and  of  St.  Andrews  in 
1893.  At  the  same  time  he  took  part  in  the 
municipal  life  of  Scotland.  Like  live  of  his 
ancestors,  he  became  provost  of  Rothesay 
from  1896  to  1899,  and  embellished  the 
council  ehamsex  then:  with  portraits  and 
stained-glass  windows,  and  to  that  borough 
as  well  as  to  St.  Andrews  and  Falkland, 
with  which  he  had  a  like  territorial  connec- 
tion, he  presented  gold  chains  of  office  for 
the  provost.  In  1891  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Glasgow  was  conferred  on  him,  and 
he  was  lord-li>>u!.-n:mt  of  the  county  of  Bute 
from  1892.  When  the  British  Arcbsjologi- 
cal  Association  met  at  Glasgow  in  1888  he 
filled  the  presidential  chair  and  delivered  the 
inaugural  address  'On  Bcottiih  History.' 
The  following  are  the  principal  edifices 
which  he  repaired  or  had  in  course  of  re- 
storation at  his  death ;  the  royal  castles  of 
Rothesay  and  Falkland,  of  both  of  whlso 
he  was  hereditary  keeper;  the  Old  Plant  It 
M.icliruiti,  Oichton  Peel  tit  Sanquhar,  the 
priories  of  St.  Andrews  and  riuscnrden,  the 
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Greyfriars  at  Elgin,  St.  Blanes  Chapel  in 
the  isle  of  Bute.  The  present  palatial  bouse 
at  Mount  Stuart,  Buteshire,  designed  in  a 
Florentine  style,  under  his  supervision,  by 
Dr.  R.  R.  Anderson,  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  former  house  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  burnt  down  on  3  Dec.  1877. 

Bute  travelled  widely,  frequently  visiting 
the  Holy  Land  and  Italy.  He  systemati- 
cally studied  the  languages  of  the  countries 
in  which  he  stayed,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
Hebrew,  Coptic,  and  Arabic  greatly  at- 
tracted him.  He  published  in  1882  '  The 
Coptic  Morning  Service  translated  into 
English,  with  the  original  Coptic  of  the  parts 
said  aloud/  and  in  1891  'The  Ancient 
Language  of  the  Natives  of  Teneriffe,'  which 
he  iirst  gave  as  an  address  at  Cardiff. 

But  his  most  absorbing  literary  occupa- 
tion dealt  with  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church.  Within  two  years  of  his 
conversion  to  the  Roman  church  he  began 
the  work  with  which  his  name  will  be  chiefly 
identified— the  English  translation  of  the 
'  Breviary/  which,  after  the  most  assiduous 
labour,  lie  completed  in  some  nine  years.  It 
was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1 879  in  two 
volumes  octavo.  In  the  preface  he  an- 
nounced his  aim  to  have  been  '  to  reflect  the 
ideas  of  the  Latin  in  the  best  English  mirror 
lie  could  command/  'In  cases  where  the 
Latin  of  passages  from  the  Bible  is  obscure 
.  .  .  the  original  [in  whatever  language, 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  or  Greek]  has  been  re-  ■ 
furred  to  when  possible,  in  order  to  find  out 
what  the  Latin  is  probably  intended  to 
mean/  Where  it  was  possible  to  adopt  the 
classical  English  of  the  *  authorised  version/ 
he  did  so.  The  Latin  hymns  of  the  '  Bre- 
viary' appear  in  the  form  of  metrical  para- 
phrases bv  Drs.  Neale,  Newman,  Littledale, 
Caswall,  ic,  and  two— not  the  least  beauti- 
ful of  them— by  Bute  himself.  He  added 
to  his  translation  a  considerable  number  of  I 
critical  and  historical  notes.  From  a  lite- 
rary point  of  view  the  English  *  Breviary ' 
is  an  excellent  and  lasting  monument  to  its 
author.  It  was  soon  out  of  print,  and  much 
of  its  author's  time  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
lift*  was  occupied  in  preparing  a  new  edition 
of  it,  which  will  soon  appear. 

In  1875  Bute  bepn  to  issue  translations 
of  the  orders  of  service  for  the  greater  church  ' 
festivals.  Several  of  these  he  lived  to  com-  ! 
ih'te,  with  other  translations  of  a  similar 
Jtind,  such  as  'Form  of  Prayers'  in  English  ' 
for  th«'  use  of  catholics  who  are  unable  to  ! 
attend  mass  (1896,  new  ed.  1900),  and  the  ; 
services  for  Christmas  Day  (Glasgow,  1876),  j 
Palm  Sundav  and  Whitsuntide  (both  Lon-  "| 
don,  1898).  lie  is  said  to  have  taken  a  large  | 


part  in  the  preparation  of  a  projected  *  Pro- 
prium  Sanctorum'  for  Scotland,  which  is 
under  the  consideration  of  the  congregation 
of  sacred  rites  at  Rome,  the  office  for  8t 
Columba  being  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  from 
his  own  pen.  '  The  Altus  of  St.  Columba,' 
with  a  prose  paraphrase  and  notes,  he  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  in  1882  (am.  4to).  On 
all  matters  relating  to  liturgy,  ritual,  reli- 
gious symbolism,  church  architecture,  chinch 
antiquities,  church  history,  and  the  canon 
law,  he  was  an  expert  scholar,  and  was  con- 
stantly a  referee.  Works  on  these  subjects 
were  frequently  issued  at  his  expense,  and 
among  the  chief  examples  of  this  form  of  his 
munificence  are :  *  Registrum  Monasterii  S. 
Marie  de  Cambuskenneth,  a.d.  1147-1535.* 
Edited  by  Sir  William  Fraser,  K.C.B.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1872,  4to ;  presented  to  the  Grampian 
Club ; '  Acta  Sanctorum  Hiberniaa  ex  Codies 
Salmariticensi  nunc  primum  integre  edita 
opera  Caroli  de  Smedt  et  Joaephi  de  Backer 
e  Soc.  Jesu  hagiographorum  BoUandiano- 
rum,'  Edinburgh,  1888,  4to ;  'The  Charters 
of  the  Friars  Preachers  of  Ayr/  4to ;  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Ayr  and  Wigton 
Archaeological  Society ;  '  Ordinale  Conven- 
tus  Vallis  Caulium :  the  Rule  of  the  Monas- 
tic Order  of  Val-des-Choux  in  Burgundy,' by 
W.  de  Gray  Birch,  LL.D.,  London,  1900, 
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'  Order  of  Knights  Templars/  and  another  on 
the  *  Forms  of  the  Blessing  of  the  Waters,* 
by  Dr.  Wallis  Budge. 

Bute's  practical  interest  in  books  and 
bibliography  brought  him  into  relations 
with  the  Library  Association,  of  which  he 
was  long  an  active  member.  Another  topic 
that  attracted  his  versatile  mind  was  the 
investigation  of  psychic  phenomena  and  evi- 
dence of  second  sight.  In  1897  mysterious 
noises  which  were  said  to  be  heard  in  Bal- 
lechin  House  in  Perthshire  led  to  an  elabo- 
rate controversy  in  the  '  Times '  newspaper, 
and  he  and  Miss  Ada  Goodrich-Freer,  who 
had  inquired  into  the  matter,  issued  together 
a  volume  entitled  'The  Alleged  Haunting 

of  B House  *  (London,  1899,  8vo ;  2nd 

edit.  1000).  In  later  life  he  purchased  the 
'  Scottish  lteview,'  a  quarterly  publication, 
and  the  extraordinary  variety  of  his  interests 
may  be  well  gauged  by  the  topics  of  his  own 
contributions.  They  include,  besides  those 
already  specified  in  this  article,  'Ancient 
Celtic'Latin  Hvmns'(1883),'The  Xew  Light 
on  St.  Patrick'  (1*84),  'Patmos'  (18§3), 
'Some  Christian  Monuments  of  Athens' 
(1885),  'The  Scottish  Peerage'  (1886), 
'The  Bayreuth  Festival'  (1886),  'Amalfi 
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— the  Last  Keating  Place  of  St.  Andrew' 

il888),  <  The  Trial  and  the  Fate  of  Giordano 
fruno'  (1888),  'St.  Brendan's  Fabulous 
Voyage '  (1893k  as  well  as  translations  from 
the  Greek  of  Demetrius  Bikelas's  writings 
on  the '  Greek  Question/  and  translations  of 
some  novels  of  Tourgenieff.  '  The  Prophecies 
of  St.  Malachi'  appeared  in  the  *  Dublin  Re- 
view '  (1886).  To  Chambers's  'Encyclo- 
peedia'  he  contributed  the  articles  *  Bre- 
viary' and  'Liturgy ; '  the  latter  article  was 
abridged.  At  his  death  he  was  engaged 
with  Mr.  J.  H.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Lonsdale  in  preparing  a  work  on ' Hie  Arms 
of  the  Baronial  and  Police  Burghs  of  Scot- 
land,' the  early  publication  of  which  is  ex- 
pected. 

Bute's  abilities — his  deliberation,  astute- 
ness, courage,  his  knowledge  and  vast  wealth 
— fitted  him  for  a  public  career.  But,  al- 
though an  admirable  talker,  he  was  of  a  re- 
tiring disposition,  took  no  active  part  in 
Silitics,  and  preferred  the  life  of  a  student, 
e  was  not  a  ready  platform  speaker, 
Although  his  addresses  were,  like  his 
writings,  characterised  by  careful  prepara- 
tion and  an  admirably  concise,  eloquent, 
and  simple  style.  Bute  was  liberal  in  his 
private  charities  as  well  as  in  his  public 
benefactions.  His  diaries  show  that  much 
of  his  time  was  often  spent  in  discussing 
with  his  secretary  applications  for  assist- 
ance. He  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Thistle 
in  1895,  and  was  also  a  knight  Grand  Cross 
of  the  orders  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  St. 
Gregory. 

Bute  was  seized  in  August  1899  with  an 
apoplectic  attack.  He  in  great  measure  re- 
covered. But  on  8  Oct.  1900,  while  at 
Dumfries  House,  he  experienced  another 
seizure,  to  which  next  day  he  succumbed 
without  rallying.  His  body  was  laid  in  the 
•chapel  by  the  snore  at  Mount  Stuart,  and, 
in  obedience  to  the  instructions  he  had  left, 
his  heart  was  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  and 
buried  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  presence  of 
his  family  on  13  Nov.  following. 

In  stature  Bute  was  fully  six  feet.  He  was 
proportionately  broad,  with  square  shoulders, 
handsome,  with  distinguished  bearing,  dark 
brown  hair  and  beard,  blue  grey  eyes,  and 
high-bridged  nose.  The  principal  portraits 
of  him  are,  first,  a  full-length,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  so,  by  his  mother's  side  (painted  by 
J.  R.  Swinton)  at  Mount  Stuart ;  secondly,  a 
full-length,  in  Cardiff  town  council  chamber 
(by  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  R.A.,  1892); 
thirdly,  large  head  size  in  lord  rector's  robes 
in  Students'  Union  Buildings,  St.  Andrews 
(by  E.  T.  Haynes,  1895) ;  fourthly,  another 
head  size  in  provost's  robes  in  Rothesay 
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town  council  chamber  (by  the  same  artist. 
1898). 

In  1872  he  married  the  Hon.  Guendolen 
Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward,  first 
lord  Howard  of  Glossop,  and  niece  of  Henry 
Granville,  fourteenth  duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
left  issue,  first,  John,  born  1881,  who  during 
his  father's  life  bore  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Dumfries,  and  is  now  the  fourth  marquis; 
secondly,  Ninian  Edward,  born  in  1883; 
thirdly,  Colum  Edmund,  born  in  1886 ;  and, 
fourthly,  Lady  Margaret. 

[A  sketch  [by  Rev.  Dr.  Metcalfe  of  Paisley,  edi- 
tor of  the  Scottish  Review]  in  Glasgow  Herald, 
10  Oct.  1900;  'An  Appreciation/  Glasgow 
Herald,  11  Oct.  1900 ;  Athenaeum,  13  Oct.  1900 ; 
Tablet,  13  and  20  Oct.  1900;  Times,  11  Oct. 
1900;  Letter  by  Mgr.  Capel,  10  Nov.  1900  in 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  per  Rothesay  Express, 
19  Dec.  1900 ;  Complete  Peerage,  by  G.  E.  0[o- 
kayne] ;  private  information  and  personal  know- 
ledge.] J.  H.  S. 

SULLIVAN,  Sib  ARTHUR  SEYMOUR 
(1842-1900),  composer,  younger  son  of  Tho- 
mas Sullivan,  was  born  at  8  Bolwell  Terrace 
(now  Street),  Lambeth  Walk,  London,  on 
13  May  1842.  His  father,  an  excellent  mu- 
sician, played  the  violin  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  Surrey  Theatre,  and  afterwards  became 
bandmaster  at  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst  (1845-56);  subsequently — until 
his  death,  22  Sept.  1866,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one — he  held  a  professorship  at  the  Royal 
Military  School  of  Music,  Kneller  Hall,  from 
its  institution  in  1857.  Thomas  Sullivan's 
elder  son,  Frederick  (1837-1877),  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  actor.  Tho  mother 
of  the  two  boys,  Mary  Clementina,  daughter 
of  James  Coghlan,  came  of  an  old  Italian 
family  named  Righi. 

Arthur  Sullivan  was  cradled  in  music. 
At  Sandhurst  he  obtained  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  all  the  instruments  in  his  father's 
band — 'not  a  mere  passing  acquaintance,  but 
a  lifelong  and  intimate  friendship.'  lie  was 
sent  to  a  boarding-school  kept  by  W.  O. 
Plees,  at  20  Albert  Terrace,  Paddington.  On 
12  April  1854,  aged  nearly  twelve,  Hulli vnn 
was  admitted  one  of  the  children  of  tho 
Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's, and  two  days  later 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  singing  of  a  nolo 
at  one  of  the  services.  *  I  (is  voice  was  very 
sweet,'  records  Thomas  Helmore  [q.  v.],  the 
master  of  the  children,  '  and  his  style  of 
singing  far  more  sympathetic  than  that  of 
most  boys.'  The  chiluren  were  boarded  at 
6  Cheyne  Walk, Chelsea,  with  Helmore,  who 
not  only  laid  the  foundations  of  Hulli  van's 
musical' education  on  a  solid  basis,  but  re- 
mained his  attached  friend  till  death.  Dur- 
ing his  choristership  Sullivan  composed  in 
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1855  a  setting  of  'Sing-  unto  the  Lord  and 
praise  His  name/  This  '  full  anthem '  was 
sung  in  the  Chapel  Royal  when  the  dean 
(Bishop  Blomfield  of  London),  to  show  his 
appreciation  of  the  youthful  effort,  re  warded 
the  boy  composer  with  half  a  sovereign. 
His  first  published  composition,  a  sacred 
song,  'O  Israel/  was  issued  by  Novello  &  Co. 
in  November  of  the  same  year  (1855). 

In  June  1856  Sullivan  was  the  youngest 
of  seventeen  candidates  who  entered  for  the 
recently  founded  Mendelssohn  scholarship 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Mendelssohn 
in  England.  The  result  was  a  tie  between 
Sullivan  and  Joseph  Barnby  [q.  v.  Suppl.], 
the  youngest  and  oldest  competitors.  In  a 
final  trial,  however,  Sullivan  became  the 
victor.  He  entered,  under  the  terms  of  the 
scholarship,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
as  a  student,  though  he  did  not  leave  the 
choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal  until  22  June 
1857.  His  teachers  at  the  Royal  Academy 
were  Sterndale  Bennett  [q.  v.]  and  Arthur 
O'Leary  for  pianoforte,  and  John  Goss  [q.v.l 
for  composition.  During  his  student  period 
at  Tenterden  Street  a  setting  by  him  of  'It 
was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass/  for  duet  and 
chorus,  was  performed  at  the  academy  con- 
cert of  14  July  1857,  and  an  overture  on 
13  July  1858.  The  latter  work  was  praised 
by  the  'Musical  World'  of  17  July  1858 
(the  leading  musical  journal  of  the  day)  for 
its  cleverness,  '  and  an  independent  way  of 
thinking,  which,  in  one  so  young  as  the 
Mendelssohn  scholar,  looks  well/  Outside 
his  academy  studies  he  took  an  active  part 
in  composing  music  for,  and,  clad  in  the  aca- 
demy uniform,  in  conducting  the  orchestra 
of,  the  Pimlico  Dramatic  Society,  an  amateur 
organisation  which  had  the  advantage  of 
his  brother  Fred's  assistance  in  the  capacity 
of  stage  manager  and  director-in-chiet. 

In  the  autumn  of  1858  Sullivan  was  sent 
by  the  Mendelssohn  scholarship  committee 
to  the  Conservatorium,  Leipzig.  He  studied 
there  under  Moritz  Hauptmann  (counter- 
point), Julius  Rietz  (composition),  Ignatz 
Moscneles  and  Louis  Plaidy  (pianoforte), 
and  Ferdinand  David  (orchestral  playing 
and  conducting).  At  Leipzig  his  publicly 
performed  compositions  included  a  string 
quartett ;  an  overture,  '  The  Feast  of  Roses/ 
suggested  bv  Thomas  Moore's  '  Lalla  Rookh' 
(lHJ  May  1800);  and  the  music  to  Shake- 
speare's '  Tempest' — the  last-named  being 
his  eM  opus  from  the  Conservatorium. 

Sullivan  returned  to  England  in  April 
18(>1,  when  he  immediately  had  to  set  about 
earning  his  own  living.  He  took  a  course 
of  lessons  on  the  organ  from  George  Cooper 
[q.  v.]  in  order  to   qualify  himself  for  an 


organist  appointment.  In  the  summer  of 
1861  he  became  organist  and  choirmaster 
of  St.  Michael's  church,  Chester  Square,  the 
adult  members  of  his  choir  being  composed 
of  policemen  !  The  turning-point  of  his  life 
as  a  composer  was  reached  by  the  perform- 
ance of  his  wonderfully  beautiful  'Tempest' 
music,  played  under  the  conductorship  of 
Mr.  August  Manns  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Saturday  concert  of  5  April  1862.  Among 
the  audience  on  that  occasion  was  Charles 
Dickens,  who  said  to  the  composer :  '  I  don't 
profess  to  be  a  musical  critic,  but  I  do  know 
that  I  have  listened  to  a  very  remarkable 
work.'  The  professional  critics  fully  en- 
dorsed the  opinion  of  the  great  novelist,  and 
Sullivan  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  suddenly 
found  himself  famous.  The  '  Tempest '  music, 
which  was  repeated  at  the  concert  on  the 
following  Saturday,  must  be  placed  among 
his  best  work.  In  melodic  charm,  dainty 
orchestration,  and  poetic  fancy,  Sullivan 
never  surpassed  this  spontaneous  composi- 
tion of  his  youth.  The  arrival  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  (Queen  Alexandra)  in  London 
in  March  1863  prompted  a  song, '  Bride  from 
the  North/  and  a  processional  march.  Sulli- 
van's success  as  a  song  composer  may  be  said 
to  date  from  his  five  Shakespearean  songs, 
produced  at  this  time,  of  which  'Orpheus 
with  his  lute '  stands  out  pre-eminently  as  a 
composition  of  sterling  merit.  The  post  of 
organist  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  which  he  held  for  a  time 
under  Costa's  conductorship,  resulted  in  the 
composition  of  the  ballet  of '  L'lle  enchantee,' 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  on  16  May  1864. 
In  the  same  year  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  a  composer  at  one  of  the  great  musi- 
cal festivals  bv  the  production  of  his  cantata 
'  Kenilwortb/(libretto  by  II.  F.  Chorlev)  at 
Birmingham,  8  Sent.  1864.  'KenilwortlT 
contains  a  duet, '  How  sweet  the  moonlight 
sleeps,'  which  is  'far  too  good  to  be  for- 
gotten.' He  lost  much  time  over  an  open 
(libretto  also  by  Chorlev)  entitled '  The  Sap- 
phire Necklace,'  of  which  only  the  overture 
came  to  maturity,  and  which  has  been  fre- 
quently performed  in  the  concert-room.  From 
1865  to  1869  Sullivan  held  his  first  appoint- 
ment as  a  chef  cForchestre  in  the  conauctor- 
ship  of  the  Civil  Service  Musical  Society. 

The  year  18(36  was  an  important  one  in  his 
career.  He  was  offered  by  Sterndale  Bennett, 
the  principal,  a  professorship  of  composition 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  also 
became  professor  of  'pianoforte  and  ballad 
singing '  at  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art. 
His  only  symphony  (in  E)  was  produced  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  10  March  1866.  On 
1 1  July  he  gave  a  concert  at  St.  James's  Hall, 


made  additionally  notable  by  the  co-opera- 
tion  of  Jennv  Lind  and  the  veteran  Ignatz 
The  sadden  death  of  his  father, 
I Mjii,  furnished  the  promptings 
for  the   com  posit  ion  of  his  'In  fliemoriani' 
overture,  writ  ten  for  (he  Norwich  musical 
festival,  and   first  performed  there  30  Oct. 
violoncello  and  orches- 
tra, was  performed  (the  solo  part,  played  by 
Signor  Piattii  at  the  Crystal  Palace  concert 
of  34  Nov. 

The  chief  event  of  this  eventful  year  (18C6) 
was  the  beginning  of  Sullivan's  comic  opera 
career.     His  firat  venture  in  this  extraordi- 
of  urti-liccreativeness 
■   nnd  Box :  a  new  Triumviretts,' 
an  adaptation  by  Mr.  F.  C.  fiumand  of  the 
well-known  farce  by  Mnddison  Morton  [q.v.], 
*  Bos:  and  Cost,'  ma.le  still  more  comic  by  Mr. 
Buawad'a  interpellations,  and  set  by  Sulli- 
van '  with  a  brightness  and  a  drollery  which 
at  once  placed  him  in  the  highest  rank  as  a 
BODtiD  composer.'    This  amusing  piece  was 
■  :  ■  rformed  at  the  residences  of  Mr. 
Burns  nd  and  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Lewis  (the  latter 
on   27   April   1867),  and  in  public  at  the 
Adelplu  Theatre  on  1 1  Way  18ii7,  at  a  benefit 
performance  organised  bytnestaffof'  Punch' 
■■   I '.  H.  Bennett.  'Con- 
trabandista'  (libretto  also  by  Mr.  Burnand) 
followed  in  December.     Tlien  came  a  pause 
till    the    production   of   '  Thespis,   or    the 
Gods  grown  old  ;  an  operatic  extravaganza,' 
Libretto    bj    -Mr.    W.    S.    Gilbert   (Gaiety 
Theatre,  26  Dec.  1871 ).     This  work  was  im- 
portant in    that  it.   furnished  the  first  fruits 
of  that  remarkable  Gilbert  rind  Sullivan  col- 
laboration which  lor  nearly  thirty  years  was 
"itriiordiunrHv  prolific  in  results,  and  in  fact 
.■■in  new  era  in  comic  opera  in  this 
country.    Its  landmarks,  so  to  'peak,  may  be 
indicated  hy  -Trial  by  Jury  '  (TR75), 'H.M.S. 
Pinafore '  ('1876),  and  '  The  Mikado  '  (1886), 
Popular  of  the  series.     In  '  Trial 
by  Jury  '  tho  composer's  brother  Frederick 
distinguished    himself   in    the   part   of  the 
Judge,  and   this  comicality,  by  introducing 
Sehard  D'Oyly  Carte  as  manager, 
initiated   what    may  be"   called   the   Savov 
™  'umvimte— Gilbert,  Sullivan,  Carte.     On 
Opt,   1881   the  Savoy  Theatre,  built  by 
"  r!y  Carte  specially  for  the  Gilbert  and 
van  operas,  was  opened.     A  complete 
works,  with  places  and  dates  of 
...  'ion,  will  be  round  n 
this  article. 

To    return    to    the    more   BBtioUl 


came  tho  first  organist  and  choirmaster  of 
St.  Peter's    chuivh,  Cn.i 
sington  (consecrated  29  June  1667)      This 
post  he  held  for  a  short  time  COBMUTMlth 
with  that  of  St,  Michael's,  Chester  Square: 
bm    early  in   1872  he  entirely  relinquished 
his   ecclesiastical   offices.      These    appoint- 
ments,  however,  were  largely  the  meani  of 
bringing  into  existence  his  anthem*,   (mini 
tunes,  and  other  sacred  music.     In  October 
1887  h«  visited  Vienna  in  company  with  his 
friend  Sir  George  Grove  [q.  v.   > 
expedition  made  memorable  by  the  discovery 
of  some  valuable  manuscripts  of 
(Hbllborn,  Life  of  From  ScAubcrt,  Eng- 
lish transl.,  with  appendix  bvt;.-., 
ii.  297). 

As  Sullivan  had  now  fid)?- established  his 
reputation  as  a  composer.it.  is  mtaarprUwg 
that  commissions  began  to  reach  him.  Foe 
tbe  Worcester  musical  festival  of  1869  be 
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Son,   Sima  Iteeves  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  taking  the 

¥rincipal  part  on  its  production  on  6  Sep!. 
he  Birmingham  festival  of  the  following 
year  brought  forth  his  '  Overture 
(performed  31   Aug.   1870),  'which,  while 
couched    throughout   in   donco-rhvllim*.   in 
constructed  in  perfectly  classical  form!-.'     In 
the  spring  of  ttia  year  he  delivered  at  the 
South   Kensington  Museum  a  cour-e  nf  lec- 
tures (illustrated  by  part  singing)  on   the 
'  Theory  and  Practice  of  Music,' in  connec- 
tion with  a  scheme  entitled  '  Instruction  in 
Science  and  Art  for  Women.'      I'l: 
inaof  the  International  Exhibition  nn  1  Mny 
1871,  he  composed  the  cantata  '  I 
and    Sea'   (words    by   Tom    Tim 
exactly  a  year  later  bis  festival  '  I 
to    celebrate   the    recovery    of    King    Ed- 
ward VII,  then  prince    of  Wales,    from    his 
serious  illness,  was  performed  at  the  ( 'rystal 
Palace  hy  two  thousand  executants  in  the 
presence   of   thirty   thousand   people,       In 
November  of  the  same  year  he  ban  D  I    I  he 
first  conductor  of  the  Royal  Amateur  Or- 
chestral Society.     Hie  second  oratorio,  'The 
Light  of  the  World,'  was  composed  for  tin' 
Birmingham  festival  of  1873,  and  fir-t  par 
formed   27   Aug.      In  the   foil".' 
he  edited   the  musical  section  of  'Church 
Hymns,  with  Tunes,'  published   I 
ciety  for  tbe  Promotion  of  Christum  Know- 
ledge.     At  Manchester,  on   26  I 
after  s  performance  of  'The  Ligt 
World '  he  was  presented  with  u 
lish  silver   goblet  and   a  parse   < 
9001.     In  July  1874  hswaaapp" 
.luil'.r    of    the    rioyul  Aquarium  i 
this  post  he  held  till  May  187«.     I!.-  ether 
conducting  engagements,  in  addition  i<>  those 
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already  mentioned,  were :  Messrs.  Gatti's  pro- 
menade concerts  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
during  the  seasons  of  1878  and  1879 ;  the 
Glasgow  Choral  Union  orchestral  concerts 
for  two  seasons,  1 875-7  ;  the  Leeds  musical 
festival  (triennial)  from  1880  to  1898 ;  and 
the  Philharmonic  Society  (London)  from 

1885  to  1887. 

Sullivan  was  appointed  the  first  principal 
of  the  National  Training  School  of  Music 
(South  Kensington)  in  1876,  which  office  he 
held  till  1881,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Stainer.  On  1  June 
1876,  in  company  with  his  old  master,  John 
Goss,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Music  (honoris  causa)  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  A  similar  distinction  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  at  Oxford  three  years  later, 
the  occasion  being  the  first  time  that  hono- 
rary degrees  in  music  were  conferred  by  the 
university.  In  1878  he  acted  as  British 
Commissioner  for  Music  at  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Paris,  when  he  was  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  Legion  dTionneur  of 
France.  A  visit  to  America  in  November 
1879,  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert 
and  D'Oyly  Carte,  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
triumphal  reception. 

To  inaugurate  his  conductorship  of  the 
Leeds  festival — in  succession  to  Michael 
Costa  [q.  v.] — he  composed  his  sacred  music 
drama  'The  Martyr  of  Antioch '  (the  words 
selected  from  Dean  Milman's  poem),  per- 
formed  15  Oct.  1880.    At   the  festival  of 

1886  (16  Oct.)  his  setting  of  Longfellow's 

i  Golden  Legend '  was  first  produced  with  a  ■ 
success  that  has  ever  since  been  accorded  to  | 
this  his  finest  as  well  as  his  most  popular 
choral  work.  The  Leeds  festival  of  1886 
was  made  additionally  memorable  by  a  very 
remarkable  performance  under  Sullivan  of 
Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor.  Apart  from  the 
succession  of  his  comic  operas,  the  outstand- 
ing event  in  the  latter  years  of  Sullivan's  life 
was  his  serious  (or '  grand')  opera '  Ivanhoe,' 
produced  at  the  Royal  English  Opera  House 
(now  the  Palace  Theatre),  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  31  Jan.  1891. 

Delicate    as    a  child,   Sullivan    suffered 
much  ill-health  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  life.     He  died,  somewhat  suddenly,  at 
his  residence,  1  Queen's  Mansions,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  on  22  Nov.  1900.    His 
funeral  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  public  | 
ceremony,  and,  after  a  service  in  the  Chapel 
lloyal,  St.  James's,  where  he  had  so  often  j 
sung  as  a  boy,  his  remains  were  interred  in 
the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    Shortly  | 
before  his  death  he  returned  to  his  early  1 
love,  church  music,  by  composing,  at  the  ; 
request  of  the  authorities   of  St.    Paul's  i 


Cathedral,  a  'Te  Deum'  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  to  celebrate  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  South  Africa  when  that  happy 
consummation  should  take  place  (Sir  George 
Martin's  letter  to  the  Times,  29  Nov. 
1900). 

Sullivan,  who  was  unmarried,  received  the 
following  distinctions :  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  (his  alma  mater); 
Mus.Doc.  Cantabr.  (1 876)  and  Mna.Doc  Oxon. 
(1879),  both  honoris  causa;  Order  of  the 
Legion  d'honneur  of  France,  1878 ;  Order  of 
the  Medjidieh  from  the  sultan  of  Turkey, 
1888;  Order  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha: 
the  Royal  Victorian  Order.  lie  was  knighted 
on  22  May  1883. 

A  portrait  of  Sullivan  by  Sir  J.  E.  Mil- 
lais,  painted  in  1888,  is  destined  for  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  It  is  proposed 
(1901)  to  place  a  mural  tablet  above  his 
grave  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
A  memorial  tablet  placed  on  the  house 
where  he  was  born  was  unveiled  on  20  July 
1901  (Times,  22  July). 

As  a  composer  bullivan  was  typically 
British  (see  his  letter,  signed  'A  British 
Musician/  to  the  Times,  20  July  1897,  on 
the  subject  of  neglect  of  native  music  by 
British  military  bands).    Melody,  that  rare 
gift,  he  possessed  in  a  degree  that  may  be 
classed  as  genius.    The  influence  of  his  early 
training  in  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal  is 
traceable  in  all  his  vocal  music,  solo  and 
concerted,  which  is  always  grateful  to  sing 
and  interesting  to  the  singer.    He  was  a 
master  of  orchestration,  his  treatment  of  the 
wood-wind  being  in  many  instances  worthy 
of  Schubert.    Here  again  the  seed  sown  in 
the  band-room  at  Sandhurst  bore  rich  fruit. 
Moreover,  not  a  little  of  the  humour  of  the 
comic  operas  is  due  to  his  masterfulness  in 
extracting  fun  from  his  lifelong  friends,  the 
instruments.      His    creative    achievements 
may  be  summarised  in  the  words  of  his 
friend    and    early  encourager,  Sir  George 
Grove :  '  Form  and  symmetry  he  seems  to 
possess  by  instinct;   rhythm  and  melody 
clothe  everything  he  touches;  the  music 
shows  not  only  sympathetic    genius,  but 
sense,  judgment,  proportion,  and  a  complete 
absence  of  pedantry  and  pretension ;  while 
the  orchestration  is  distinguished  by  a  happy 
and  original  beauty  hardly  surpassed  by  the 
great  masters '  (  Grove,  J)ict .  of  Music  and 
Musicians,  iii.  763  a). 

The  following  is  an  attempt  at  a  complete 
list  of  Sullivan's  compositions : 

Oratorio*  and  Cantatas, — '  Keniiworth* 
(H.  F.  Chorlev),  Birmingham  festival, 
8  Sept.  1864 ;  « The  Prodigal  Son/  Worcester 
festival,  8  Sept.  1869;  'On  Shore  and  Sea9 
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(Tom  Taylor),  composed  for  the  opening  of 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington,  1  May 
1871 ;  Festival  '  Te  Deum,'  Crystal  Palace, 
1  May  1872,  to  commemorate  the  recovery 
of  King  Edward  VII,  then  prince  of  Wales ; 
'The  Light  of  the  World,*  oratorio,  Bir- 
mingham festival,  27  Aug.  1873;  ' The 
Martyr  of  Antioch '  (Dean  Milman),  Leeds 
festival,  15  Oct.  1880; '  The  Golden  Legend ' 
(Longfellow,  adapted  by  Joseph  Bennett), 
Leeds,  16  Oct.  1886 ;  Exhibition  ode  (Ten- 
nyson), opening  of  the  Colonial  exhibition, 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  4  May  1886 ;  Imperial 
Institute  ode  (Lewis  Morris),  composed  for 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  bv  Queen 
Victoria,  4  July  1887 ;  Imperial  March,  open- 
ing of  the  Imperial  Institute  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria, 10  May  1893. 

Operas  and  Plays.—6  Cox  and  Box '  (F.  C. 
Burnand),  Adelphi  Theatre,  first  public  per- 
formance 11  May  1867;  'The  Contrabandist  a' 
(F.  C.  Burnand),  St.  George's  Hall,  18  Dec 
1867;  'Thespis,  or  the  Gods  grown  old,' 
Gaiety  Theatre,  26  Dec.  1871 ;  '  Trial  by 
Jury/ new  Royalty  Theatre,  25  March  1875 ; 
4 The  Zoo:  an  original  musical  folly1 
(B.  C.  Stephenson,  who  wrote  the  libretto 
under  the  pseudonym  W.  M.  Bolton  Rowe), 
St.  James's  Theatre,  5  June  1875;  'The 
Sorcerer/  Opera  Comique,  17  Nov.  1877; 
'  H.M.S.  Pinafore,'  the  same,  25  May  1878 ; 
<  Pirates  of  Penzance,'  3  April  1880; 
«  Patience/  the  same,  23  April  1881.  The 
following  were  produced  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre :  ' Iolanthe/  25  Nov.  1882 ;  <  Prin- 
cess Ida/  5  Jan.  1884;  'The  Mikado/ 
14  March  1885 ;  <  Ruddigore/  22  Jan.  1887 ; 
'  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard/  3  Oct.  1888 ; 
'  The  Gondoliers/  7  Dec.  1889 ;  « Haddon 
Hail'  (Sydney  Grundy),  24  Sept.  1892; 
1  Utopia  (Limited)/  7  Oct.  1893 ; « The  Chief- 
tain/ enlarged  version  of  '  Contrabandists ' 
S\  C.  Burnand),  12  Dec.  1894 ;  '  The  Grand 
uke/  7  March  1896 ;  '  The  Beauty  Stone ' 
(A.  W.  Pinero  and  Comyns  Carr),  28  May 
1898 ;  ' The  Rose  of  Persia/  29  Nov.  1899 ; 
1  The  Emerald  Isle '  (Basil  Hood),  an  un- 
finished opera,  but  completed  by  Edward 
German,  and  produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
27  April  1901  (unless  otherwise  stated,  all 
the  foregoing  are  settings  of  librettos  by 
W.  S.  Gilbert);  grand  opera,  'Ivanhoe' 
(Julian  Sturgis),  produced  at  the  Royal 
English  Opera  House,  31  Jan.  1891. 

Incidental  Music  to  Plays. — 'The  Tem- 
pest' (op.  1),  Crystal  Palace,  5  April  1862 ; 
'Mercnant  of  Venice/  Prince's  Theatre, 
Manchester,  19  Sept.  1871 ;  '  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor/  Gaiety  Theatre,  19  Dec.  1874 ; 
'  Henry  VIII/  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester, 
29  Aug.  1877 ;  '  Macbeth/  Lyceum  Theatre, 


29  Dec.  1888 ;  '  The  Foresters,'  by  Tenny- 
son, Daly's  Theatre,  New  York,  25  March 
1892;  'King  Arthur/  Lyceum  Theatre, 
12  Jan.  1895. 

Orchestral  Compositions.  —  Procession 
March,  composed  in  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage of  King  Edward  VII,  then  prince  of 
Wales,  and  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  14  March  1863 ;  Symphony  in  E,  Crystal 
Palace,  10  March  1866.  Overtures :  <  In  Me- 
moriam '  (of  his  father),  Norwich  festival, 

30  Oct.  1886;  'Marmion/  Philharmonic 
Society,  3  June  1867 ;  ' Di  Ballo/  Bir- 
mingham  festival,  31  Aug.  1870 ;  Concertino 
for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  Crystal  Palace 
(Piatti  soloist),  24  Nov.  1866.  Ballets: 
'  LTle  Enchantee/  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
16  May  1864 ;  '  Victoria  and  Merrie  Eng- 
land' (ballet),  Alhambra,  25  May  1897. 

Pianoforte  Compositions. — Reverie  in  A, 
Melody  in  D  (originally  published  as 
'  Thoughts'),  1862 ; ' Day  Dreams/  six  pieces, 
1867  ;  and  '  Twilight,'  1868. 

Violoncello  Compositions. — Concerto  in  D 
(composed  expressly  for  Signor  Piatti),  1866 ; 
and  Duo  concertante  for  pianoforte  and  vio- 
loncello, 1868. 

Songs  and  Duets. — Nearly  one  hundred. 
Of  these  'The  Lost  Chord'  (a  setting  of 
Adelaide  Procter's  words)  has  attained  ex- 
traordinary popularity.  The  cycle  of  (eleven 
out  of  twelve)  songs  entitled  '  The  Window, 
or  the  Loves  of  the  Wrens/  lyrics  by  Tenny- 
son, published  in  1871,  take  high"  rank  in 
the  realm  of  the  art-song. 

Part-songs  (secular). — Ten.  The  settings 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  lines, '  O  hush  thee, 
my  babie '  (for  mixed  voices),  first  performed 
by  Barnby's  choir,  St.  James's  Hall,  23  May 
1867,  and  *  The  long  day  closes'  (for  male 
voices),  words  by  H.  F.  Chorley,  are  the 
best  known. 

Sacred  Music. — Thirteen  anthems ;  Morn- 
ing Service  in  D :  part-songs,  arrangements 
of  tunes,  &c.  (a  complete  list  of  these 
appeared  in  the  Musical  Times,  January 
1901,  p.  24);  Hymn  tunes,  about  fifty,  of 
which  '  St.  Gertrude/  a  setting  of  the  Rev. 
S.  Baring-Gould's  words, 'Onward,  Christian 
soldiers/  was  composed  for  the '  Hymnary/ 
1872,  but  the  tune  first  appeared  in  the 
1  Musical  Times/  December  1871.  A  prac- 
tically complete  collection  of  his  hymn 
tunes  is  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Novello. 

Sullivan  edited  'Church  Hymns  with 
Tunes '  (1874),  and  Messrs.  Boosey's  edition 
of  operas,  and  he  wrote  additional  accom- 
paniments to  Handel's  '  Jephtha'  for  the 
Ssrformance  of  that  work  at  the  Oratorio 
oncerts,  St.  James's  Hall,  5  Feb.  1869. 
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[Grove's  Diet,  of  Music  and  Musicians,  iii.  of  the  working-  classes.  She  was  a  member 
761,  iv.  797  ;  Lawrence's  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  of  the  councils  both  of  Queen's  and  Bedford 
Life-story,  Letters,  and  Reminiscences,  1899;  Colleges,  London,  and  was  for  some  time  pre- 
Willeby's  Masters  of  English  Music,  1893;  gident  of  the  latter.  She  assisted  in  the 
James  D.  Brown  and  S.  S.  Stratton's  British  ,  founding  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Musical  Biography,  1897;  FredkR.  Spark  and  I  SomervSle  Hall,  Oxford,  and  in  extending 
Joseph  Bennett's  History  of  the  Leeds  Musical '  the  R-  ,g  q^  lectures  to  women.  To 
Festival.  1892;  Musical  Times,  December  1900    aU  tne8elnstitutions  she  subscribed  Uberally. 


p.  785,  January  1901  p.  21,  February  1901  p.  99, 
March  1901  p.  167,  April  1901  p.  241 ;  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.]  F.  G.  E. 

SWANBOROUGH,  Mrs.  ARTHUR 
(1840-1893),  actress.  [See  Buftox,  Elea- 
nor.] 

SWANWICK,  ANNA  (1813-1899), 
authoress,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Swan- 
wick  and  his  wife,  Hannah  Hi  Id  itch,  was 
born  at  Liverpool  on  22  June  1813.    The 

Swanwicks    were    descended    from    Philip  j  between  literary  pursuits  and  active  philan- 
Henry,   the    seventeenth-century    noncon- 
formist divine.    Anna  was  educated  chiefly 
at  home,  but,  wishing  to  carry  on  her  educa- 
tion beyond  the  age  usual  for  girls  in  this 


She  was  associated  with  Anthony  John 
Mundella  [q.  v.  Suppl.]  and  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
will  of  Mrs.  Emily  Pfeiffer  [q.  v.],  who  left 
in  1890  large  sums  of  money  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  higher  education  of  women. 
She  strongly  advocated  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  universities,  and  herself 
lectured  privately  on  the  subject  to  young 
working  men  and  women. 

Miss  Swanwick's  life  was  thus  divided 


thropy.  She  never  sought  publicity,  but  her 
example  and  influence  had  an  important  and 
invigorating  effect  on  women's  education 
and  on  their  position  in  the  community.  She 
country  at  that  time,  she  went  in  1839  to  signed  John  Stuart  Mill's  petition  to  parlia- 
Berlin,  where  she  studied  German  and  Greek,  ment  in  1865  for  the  political  enfranchise- 
and  gained  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  She  j  ment  of  women.  The  university  of  Aberdeen 
returned  to  England  in  1843  and  commenced  !  conferred  on  her  the  honorary  degree  of 
translating  some  of  the  German  dramatists,  j  LL.D.  She  was  a  unitarian  in  religion. 
Her  earliest  publication,  which  appeared  in  !  Miss  Swanwick  was  the  centre  of  a  urge 
1 843,  was  '  Selections  from  the  Dramas  of  j  circle  of  distinguished  friends,  who  included 
Goethe  and  Schiller.'  They  included  Goethe's  Crabb  Robinson,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Glad- 
i  Torquato  Tasso '  and  i  Iphigenia  in  Tauris/  '  stone,  James  Martineau,  and  Sir  James 
and  Schiller's  *  Maid  of  Orleans.'  In  1850  Paget,  and  these,  with  many  others,  were 
appeared  a  volume  of  translations  from  Goethe  '  frequent  visitors  at  her  house.  Her  mar- 
containing  the  first  part  of*  Faust/ '  Egmont/  vellous  memory  made  her  a  delightful  talker, 
and  the  two  plays  of  the  former  volume,  i  and  she  was  full  of  anecdote  in  later  yeaw 
The  translations  are  in  blank  verse.  In  '  about  the  eminent  persons  she  had  known. 
1878  she  published  the  second  part  of  ■  She  died  on  2  Nov.  1899  at  TunbridVe 
'Faust'— the  two  parts  with  Retsch's  lllustra-  ,  Wells,  and  was  buried  on  the  7th  in  Hign- 
tions  appeared  together  in  one  volume  the    gate  cemetery. 

same  year.  Miss  Swanwick's  *  Faust' passed  Other  works  by  Miss  Swanwick  are: 
tlirough  many  editions  and  wus  included  in  1 .  « Books,  our  best  Friends  or  our  deadliest 
Bonn's  series  of  translations  from  foreign  Foes,'  1886.  2.  '  An  Utopian  Dream  and 
classics.  Her  English  version  is  accurate  and  how  it  may  be  realised,*  1888.  3.  '  Poets,  the 
spirited,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Interpreters  of  their  Age,'  1892.  4.  '  Evo- 
best  in  existence.  '  lution  and   the  Religion  of   the    Future,' 

About  1850  Bunsen  advised  her  to  try  her    1894. 
hand  at  translating  from  the  Greek    with       [Timegf  4  Nov  1899       ivate  infopmBtion.] 
the  result  that  in  I860  she  published  a  blank-  £  L. 

verse  translation  of  the  'Trilogv  'of  ^Eschvlus, 

andiiils73ofthewholeofhisdramas/The  SYMONS,  GEORGE  JAMES  (1838- 
choruses  are  in  rhymed  metres.  Her  trans-  1900),  meteorologist,  was  the  only  child  cf 
lution  lias  passed  through  many  editions  and  Joseph  Symons  by  his  wife,  Georgina  Moon, 
ranks  high  among  English  versions.  It  keeps  and  was  born  at  Queen's  Row,  Pimlico,  on 
fairly  close  to  the  original.  6  Aug.  1838.     His  education,  begun  at  St. 

Hut  Miss  Swanwick  did  not  confine  her-    Peters    collegiate    school,    Eaton    Square, 
self  to  literary  work.     She  took  a  keen  in-    was  completed   under  private    tuition    at 


terest  in  many  social  questions  of  the  day, 
and  especially  in  that  of  women's  education, 
and  in  raising  the  moral  and  intellectual  tone 


Thornton  rectory,  Leicestershire.  He  sub- 
sequently passed  with  distinction  through 
the  course  at  the  school  of  mines,  Jermyn 


m  boyhoodhe  made  observations 
on  the  weather  with  instruments  of  his  own 
:  r:,  «nil  nt  ill''  art  of  seventeen 
became  a  member  of  the  Roj  i 
logical  Society.  From  1863  he  sat  on  the 
council,  acted  as  secretary  187S-8  nnd 
1883-99,  and  waa  elected  president  in 
1880  and  again  in  1900.  In  1867  be  under- 
took, and  continued  to  discharge  until  his 
d.-.atli,  the  duties  of  meteorological  reporter 
to  the  registrar -general,  and  waa  appointed 
by  Admiral  Fitrroy  in  1860  to  a  post  in  the 
meteorological  department  of  the  board  of 
trade,  which  he  held  for  three  years.      He 


series  of  thirty-nine  annual  volumes  con- 
taining statistics  on  the  subject  was  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1860 ;  it  inrlnd>-J  records 
from  1W8  stations  in  England  ami  Wales. 
In  1898  the  number  of  stations  bad  grown 
to  :'.,404.  of  which  486  were  in  Scotland  and 
186  in  Ireland,  and  they  were  manned  by  an 
army  of  over  three  thousand  volunteer  il!>- 
servers.  This  unique  organisation  was  kept 
by  Symons  under  close  personal  supervision, 
and  the  upshot  was  the  accumulation  of  a 
mass  of  data  of  standard  value,  unmatched 
in  any  other  country.  The  sanitriry  import- 
ance of  water-supply  was  a  determining 
motive  for  its  collection. 

i"'pnn,  in  1  >n:',.  tin,  issue  of  a 
ni-nthK  rain-circular,  which  developed  in 
■  the  'Monthly  Meteorological 
Mil  gin  i  »<','  still  in  course  of  publication.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  various  com- 
mit tees  appointed  by  the  British  Association, 
and  as  secretary  to  the  conference  on  light- 
ning rods    in    1878  shared    largely  in  the 


Society,  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee" on  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  in  1883, 
and  edited  the  voluminous  report  published 
in  1888.  Hesat  on  the  council  of  theSocial 
Science  Association  in  1878,  and  on  the 
jury  of  the  Health  Exhibition  in  1884;  waa 
registrar  to  the  Sanitary  Institute  from  1880 
to  1895,  and  drew  up  a  report  on  the  Essex 
earthquake  of  22  April  1**4  for  the  Mansion 
House  committee.  In  1876  he  received  the 
Telford  premium  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  for  a  paper  on  '  Floods  and  Water 

1  in  18ft7  the  Albert  medal  of 

■>.  of  Arts  for  the  'services  ren- 
i  DO  United  Kingdom  '  by  his  rain- 
lull  observations. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Scottish  nnd 

Australasian  Meteorological  Societies,  of  the 

-"'ill  Society,  and  of  many  foreign 

learned  associations.    Twice  elected  to  the 


council  of  the  Society  Mfteurolugique  de 
France,  he  frequently  attended  its  meet inga 
at  Paris,  and  was  made,  in  1891,  a  chevalier 
of  the  legion  of  honour. 

Struck  with  paralysis  on  11  Feb.,  he  died 
on  10. March  1900,  and  was  buried  in  Kensal 
QtlMD  cemetery.  Ilemarried  in  1866Eliia- 
betb  Luke,  who  shared  his  labours  until 
her  death  in  1884.  Their  only  child  died  in 
infancy. 

His  work  on  rainfall  is  being  continued 
by  Sir.  H.  Sowerby  Wallis,  his  coadjutor 
during  thirty  vears.  A  paper  on  'The 
Wiltshire  Whirlwind  of  October  1,  1889," 
prepared  by  him  a  few  days  befon 
illness,  was  rend  !'■■  the  ll.iyn]  Metenriilogii'al 
Society  on  16  May  1900. "  A  gold  medal  in 
his  memory  was  founded  by  the  same  body, 
to  be  awarded  for  services  to  meteorological 
science.  The  record  of  weather  kepi  by 
Symons  at  his  house  in  Camden  Square  was 
maintained  unbroken  for  forty-t\n>  nan, 
Throughout  his  life  hemade  many  frieudsand 
incurred  no  enmity.  His  library  contained 
ten  thousand  volumes  and  piLin jili!-  ■ 
essays  and  reports,  he  wrote:  1.  'Rain: 
how,  when,  where,  why  it  is  measured,' 
London,  1887.  J.  '  Poeket  Altitude  Tables,' 
London,  187'i,  &c,  three  editions.  3.  '  The 
Floating  Island  in  L'eru'ent water,'  London, 
1889.  4.  '  Merle's  MS.  Consideraciones 
Temperiei  pro  7  Annia  1337-1344,'  repro- 
duced under  bis  supervision,  London,  1891 
'.-<■.■  hfsMLB,  Wii,uj)i].  "..  ' Theophrastus 
on  Winds  and  Weather  Signs,'  edited  from 
John  George  Wood's  translation,  London, 
1894.  Mr.  Benjamin  Day don  fadnWl '  Ve- 
getable Technology,'  London,  1882,  was  based 
upon  a  catalogue  of  works  on  applied  l)otauy 

fublished  by  Symons  in  the  'Colonies  nnd 
ndia'for  13  Sept.  1879.  A  report  drawn  up 
by  him  in  1861  on  the  nnemometry  of  Ber- 
muda appeared  in  the  eighth  number  of  the 
meteorological  pnjiers  issued  by  the  board 
of  trade. 

[Symans's  British  Rainfall  for  1899.  com- 
piled by  H.  Sowerby  Wallis,  p.  U  (with  por- 
trait); Times,  13  March  IMS; Siren,  tOMfeh 

1300;    Observatory,  uiii.  173  (W.  C.  Nash).] 

SYMONS,  Sin  WILLIAM  1'ENN  1 1848- 
1899),  major-general,  born  on  17  .inly  1848, 
was  eldeBt  son  of  William  Symons  of  llatt . 
Cornwall,  by  Caroline  Anne  Southwell, 
daughter  of  William  Courtis  of  Plymouth, 
His  father  was  recorder  of  Saltash,  and  was 
a  descendant  of  Simon,  lord  of  Saint-Sever, 
who  came  to  England  with  William  I.  lie 
was  educated  privately,  and  was  commis- 
sioned as  ensign  in  the  "J4tb  foot  on  6  Murch 
1863.      He  became  lieutenant  on  80  Oct. 
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1866,  and  captain  on  16  Feb.  1878.  He 
served  with  the  second  battalion  of  his  regi- 
ment in  the  operations  against  Sandile  in 
Kafiraria  in  1878,  and  in  the  Zulu  war  of 
1 879,  receiving  the  medal  with  clasp.  Owing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  first  battalion  at 
Isandhlwana,  he  obtained  his  majority  on 
1  July  1881.  He  went  to  India  with  his 
battalion  in  1880,  and  on  30  Sept.  1882  was 
appointed  assistant  adj  utant-general  for  mus- 
ketry in  Madras.  He  served  on  the  staff  in 
the  expedition  to  Burma  in  1885,  and  after- 
wards organised  a  force  of  mounted  infantry 
which  won  special  praise  from  Lord  Roberts 
(Forty-one  Years  in  India,  p.  618).  In  1889 
he  commanded  the  Burma  column  in  the 
Ohin-Lushai  expedition,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Indian  government.  He  was 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  despatches  (London 
Gazette,  22  June  1886, 2  Sept.  1887, 15  Nov. 
1889,  12  Sept,  1890),  and  was  given  the 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  (17  May 
1886)  and  of  colonel  (1  July  1887),  the  C.B. 
(14  Nov.  1890),  and  the  Indian  medal  of 
1894  with  two  clasps. 

On  31  Jan.  1891  he  was  promoted  regi- 
mental lieutenant-colonel,  and  commanded 
the  second  battalion  of  the  South  Wales 
borderers  (late  24th)  till  8  April  1893,  when 
he  became,  by  Lord  Koberts  s  selection,  as- 
sistant adjutant-general  for  musketry  in 
Bengal.  An  excellent  shot  and  a  skilful 
swordsman  himself,  he  did  his  best  to  raise 
the  standard  of  shooting  in  the  army.  On 
25  March  1895  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand a  second-class  district  in  the  Punjab 
as  brigadier-general.  He  commanded  a 
brigade  in  the  AYariristan  expedition  of 
1894-5  (ib.  2  July  1895),  and  received  the  j 
clasp.  In  1898  he  commanded  a  brigade  in 
the  Tochi  field  force,  and  afterwards  the  first 
division  in  the  Tirah  expedition  (ib.  11  Feb. 
and  5  April  1898).  He  was  made  K.C.B. 
on  20  May  1898,  and  received  the  Indian 
medal  of  1895  with  two  clasps. 

On  15  May  1899  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  Natal,  then  num-  ! 
bering  about  five  thousand  men.  "War  with  j 
the  Transvaal  Republic  was  already  in  pro-  I 
spect,  and  in  July  Symons  informed  the  I 
governor  that  an  increase  of  sixteen  hundred  . 
men  was  required  to  defend  the  colony  , 
against  raids,  and  of  5,600  men  to  defend  it , 


against  an  invasion.  In  the  autumn  rein- 
forcements larger  than  he  had  asked  for* 
came  from  India  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  20  Sept.  Symons  was  given  the  temporanr 
rank  of  major-general.  To  meet  the  wish 
of  the  civil  government  of  Natal,  he  divided 
his  troops  between  Ladysmith  and  Dundee. 
On  3  Oct.  Sir  George  White  arrived  and 
assumed  the  chief  command  in  Natal.  War 
was  declared  by  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  Republics  on  10  Oct.  The 
troops  were  organised  as  the  fourth  division 
of  the  South  Africa  field  force,  under  Symons, 
who  was  made  temporary  lieutenant-general 
on  9  Oct.  He  was  sent  to  Dundee,  where 
four  battalions,  three  batteries,  and  one 
cavalry  regiment  were  encamped.  There 
he  was  attacked  on  20  Oct.  by  about  four 
thousand  Boers  with  six  guns  under  Lucas 
Meyer.  These  had  come  from  the  east, 
while  two  other  bodies  were  approaching 
from  the  north  and  west,  blocking  the  rail- 
way from  Ladysmith.  The  guns  of  Meyer's 
force  opened  fire  on  the  camp  at  daybreak 
from  Talana  hill,  three  miles  to  the  east  of 
it.  Symons  led  out  his  troops  and  assailed 
this  hill  with  three  battalions.  By  1.30  p.m. 
it  was  most  gallantly  stormed,  but  Symons 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  bullet  in  the 
stomach  in  the  course  of  the  advance.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  British  force  retired  on 
Ladysmith,  but  Symons, with  otherwounded 
men,  had  to  be  left  at  Dundee,  and  he  died 
there  on  the  23rd.  He  was  buried  on  the 
24th  in  the  church  of  England  burial-ground, 
with  marks  of  respect  from  the  Boers.  The 
'  London  Gazette  of  that  day  notified  his 
promotion  to  major-general  for  distinguished 
service  in  the  field.  Sir  George  White  de- 
scribed him  as  '  an  officer  of  high  ability  and 
a  leader  of  exceptional  valour.'  A  memorial 
window  in  Botusfleming  Church,  near  Salt- 
ash,  Cornwall,  was  unveiled  in  October 
1900. 

On  13  Feb.  1877  he  married  Caroline, 
only  daughter  of  Thomas  Pinfold  Hawkins 
of  Edgbaston ;  she  survived  him. 

[Burke's  Landed  Gentry;  Historical  Record* 
of  the  24th  Regiment  (of  which  Symons  was  one 
of  the  editors);  Hutchinson's  Campaign  in  Tirah; 
Parliamentary  Papers,  Cd.  44,  correspondence 
relative  to  the  defence  of  Natal;  Standard, 
27  Oct.  1899.]  E.  M.  L. 


r.BOBEJtT  LA  VVSON  (1845-1 EWI), 

i,  born  at  45  Frederick  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, on  1  May  1846,  was  son  of  Archibald 
Campbell  Tait  of  Dryden.thenaguild  brother 
of  Heriot's  Hospital,  and  Isabella  Stewart 
Lawson  of  Leven.  From  the  age  of  seven 
LswsonTait  was  educated  at  Ileriot'a  Hospi- 
tal school,  ne  became  a  st  ndent  of  medicine 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  and  in  the 
extramural  school,  where  he  worked  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  Alexander 
McKenrie  Edwards,  tin:  favourite  pupil  of 
Sir  "William  Fergusson  [a.  v.]  In  1866  he 
was  admitted  a  licentiate  ol  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  acted  for  a 
time  as  assistant  to  Sir  Henry  l.ittlejohn  and 
Sir  James  Young  Simpson  ^q.  v. J  lie  was 
also  profoundly  influenced  by  tlie  example  of 
James  Svme  [q.  v.],  whose  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness in  his  surgical  work  were  in  contrast 
with  the  methods  and  results  of  most  of  his 
con  temporaries.  During  this  time  he  gave 
particular  attention  to  biology  and  histology. 
Tail  was  appointed  house-surgeon  to  the 
Wakefield  Hospital  in  1867,  a  post  he  held 
for  three  years,  and  it  was  here  t  hat  he  per- 
formed his  first  ovariotomy  on  29  July  1868, 
in  the  earlier  months  of  his  twenty-fourth 
year.  He  performed  a  similar  operation  on 
five  occasions  before  he  removed  to  Birming- 
ham in  1870;  but  this  experience  does  not 
see m  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  the 
work  of  hia  life,  for  in  September  1870  lie 
took  the  practice  of  Mr.  Thomas  Partridge 
and  settled  in  Birmingham  nt  the  corner  of 
Burbury  Street,  Lozell's  Road.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  on  25  Jan.  1870,  and 
later  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Roval  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh.  In  Birmingham  he  soon  made  a 
name  forhimself  as  a  bold  surgeon,  an  aggres- 
sive enemy,  and  an  original  thinker.  He  was 
a  lecturer  on  physiology  at  the  Midland  In- 
stitute from  1*71  to  1 879,  where  his  teaching 
of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution  excited 
from  time  to  time  much  public  opposition. 
He  was  elected,  after  examination,  a  fellow 
df  ih"  Bon]  College  of  Surgeons  of  England 
on  8  June  1871,  and  in  the  following  month 
he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  newly 
founded  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  Women,  a 
post  he  held  until  ISO.'),  when  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  consulting  staff.  In  1873 
Le  was  awarded  the  Hasting*  gold  medal  of 


the  British  Medical  Association  for  his  essay 
on  •  Diseases  of  t  lie  Ovaries.'  and  in  1890  ho 
received  the  Cullen  and  I.islon  triennial 
prize  nt  Edinburgh  for  his  services  to  medi- 
cine, especially  in  connection  with  his  work 
on  the  gall-bladder.  This  prize,  which  wbb 
afterwards  exhibited  in  the  art  gallery  at 
Birmingham,  consisted  of  a  silver  bowl  of 
pi: veu tr.-i ■nth-century  London  wurkmanship. 
Id  1872  he  performed  two  operations  of  his- 
toric importance,  for  on  2  Feb.  he  removed  an 
ovary  for  suppurat  ive  disease,  and  on  1  Aug. 
he  extirpated  the  uterine  appendages  to 
arrest  the  growth  of  a  bleeding  myoma,  In 
1873  he  performed  his  first  hysterectomy  for 
myoma  of  the  uterus,  fallowing  with  but 
slight  modification  the  technique  of  Koelierle, 
andin  Jiuiel876hereraovedahicmutos4ilpinx, 
and  thus  made  the  profession  familiar  with 
the  pathology  of  this  condition.  In  1878 
Tait  began  to  express  doubts  as  to  the  value 
of  the  Listerian  precautions  then  adopted  by 
most  operating  surgeons,  and  thus  became  a 
leader  in  the  school  of  '  aseptic '  as  opposed 
to  '  antiseptic'  surgery,  lu  1879  he  did  his 
first  cholecystotomy,  an  operation  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  rational  surgery 
of  the  gall  tract.  On  17  Jan.  1883  he  first 
performed  the  operation  for  ruptured  tubal 
pregnancy  and  saved  the  patient.  A  series 
of  thirty-five  cases   with   but   two   deaths 

S speedily  followed,  and  the  operation  took  its 
lace  as  n  recognised  method  of  treating  a 
esperute  condition. 
In  1874  Lawson  Tait  was  instrumental  in 
organising  the  Birmingham  Medical  Institute, 
of  which  he  was  an  original  member,  and  in 
188"  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
British  Gynajcological  Society,  serving  as 
its  president  in  1885.  In  1887  he  became 
professor  of  gynaecology  at  Queen's  College, 
and  in  1890  he  was  bailiff  of  the  Mason 
College.  He  was  instrumental  in  1892  in 
causing  the  medical  school  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege to  be  transferred  to  Mason  College,  and 
thus  smoothed  the  way  for  the  foundation  of 
the  university  of  Birmingham. 

Tait  performed  many  of  the  duties  of  a 
citizen  in  Birmingham.  Elected  a  member 
of  the  city  council  in  1860  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Bordesley  division,  he  became 
chairman  of  the  health  committee  and  a 
member  of  the  asylums  committee.  He 
contested  the  Bordesley  division  of  the  city 
in  the  Gladstonian  interest  in  1886,  but  was 
easily  defeated  by  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings. 
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In  the  British  Medical  Association  Tait 
was  a  member  of  the  council,  president  of  the 
Birmingham  branch  and  also  of  the  Worcester- 
shire and  Herefordshire  branch,  and  in  1890 
he  delivered  the  address  on  surgery  when 
the  association  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Birmingham.  He  was  president  of  the 
Medical  Defence  Union  and  raised  the 
society  to  a  position  of  considerable  import- 
ance. In  1876  he  was  president  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Natural  History  Society  ,and  in  1881 
he  was  president  of  the  Birmingham  Philo- 
sophical Society.  He  was  also  professor  of 
anatomy  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists  and 
Birmingham  School  of  Design.  He  was  too 
a  founder  of  the  Midland  Union  of  Natural 
History  Societies,  and  was  largely  concerned 
in  the  establishment  of  coffee-houses  in 
Birmingham. 

The  university  of  the  State  of  New  York 
conferred  on  him,  honoris  causa,  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  1886,  and  in  1889  he  received  a 
similar  tribute  from  the  St.  Louis  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  while  in  1888  the 
Union  University  of  New  York  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
American  Gynaecological  Society  and  of  the 
American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynaecologists. 

The  lastfivevearsof  Tait's  life  were  marked 
by  almost  continuous  ill-health,  which  caused 
him  to  relinquish  much  of  his  operative  work 
for  the  repose  of  Llandudno,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  house.  Here  he  died  of  uraemia  on 
13  June  lb99.  His  body  wns  cremated  at 
Liverpool,  the  ashes  being  afterwards  interred 
in  Gogarth's  cave,  an  ancient  burial-place  in 
the  grounds  of  his  Welsh  home.  lie  mar- 
ried, in  1871,  Sybil  Anne,  a  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Stewart,  solicitor  of  Wakefield.  York- 
shire, but  he  had  no  children.  / 

Lawson  Tait  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  press,  lay  as  well  as  medical.  He  had 
a  sound  antiquarian  knowledge;  he  was  an 
excellent  companion,  a  good  raconteur,  and  an 
admirable  public  speaker.  lie  enjoyed  being 
in  a  minority,  and  this  led  him  to  champion 
many  lost  causes.  As  a  surgeon  he  simplified 
and  perfected  the  technique  and  greatly  en- 
larged the  scope  of  abdominal  surgery.  The 
pioneers  in  this  department  of  surgery  had 
almost  limited  themselves  to  the  diseases  of 
the  ovaries  and  uterus;  but  Tait's  consum- 
mate operative  skill,  coupled  with  his  power 
of  generalisation,  enabled  him  to  extend  the 
range  of  uterine  surgery  and  to  apply  its 
principles,  until  now  nearly  every  abdominal 
organ  can  be  successfully  explored  and 
treated  by  the  surgeon. 

He  published:    1.  'The  Pathology  and 


Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Ovaries'  (the 
Hastings  prixe  essay,  1878),  1874 ;  4th  edit. 
1882.  2.  '  An  Essay  on  Hospital  Mortality, 
based  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Hospitals  of 
Great  Britain  for  Fifteen  Years,'  London, 
1877, 8vo.  3.  '  Diseases  of  Women,'  London, 
1877,  8vo ;  2nd  edit.  1886.  An  American 
edition  was  published  in  New  York  in  1879 
and  at  Philadelphia  in  1889,  and  the  work 
was  translated  into  French  by  Dr.  Olivier  in 
1886  and  by  Dr.  Betrix  in  1891.  4.  'The 
Uselesaness  of  Vivisection  upon  Animals  as 
a  Method  of  Scientific  Research,'  Birming- 
ham, 1882, 8vo ;  reissued  in  America  in  1883, 
and  translated  into  German,  Dresden,  1883, 
8vo.  0.  'Lectures  on  Ectopic  Pregnancy 
and  Pelvic  Hematocele,'  Birmingham,  1888, 
8vo. 

[Lancet  and  British  Medical  Journal,  vol.  i. 
1899;  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  vol.  zviii.  1892  and  xxxii.  875, 
1 899 ;  Contemporary  Medical  Men,  edited  by 
John  Levland,  vol.  ii.  1888;  prirate  informa- 
tion.]     "  D'A.  P. 

TATE,  Sib  HENRY  (1819-1809),  first 
baronet,  public  benefactor,  eldest  son  of 
William  Tate  of  Chorley,  Lancashire,  by 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Booth  of 
Gudersome,  Yorkshire,  was  born  at  Chorley 
on  11  March  1819.  Having  started  life  as 
a  grocer's  assistant,  he  entered  the  firm  of 
a  large  sugar-refiner  in  Liverpool,  and  soon 
rose  to  a  position  of  responsibility.  In  1872 
an  invention  was  brought  to  him  which 
removed  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
retail  sugar  trade.  By  an  exceedingly  simple 
process  the  invention  cut  up  sugar-loaves 
into  small  pieces  for  domestic  use.  Tate  at 
once  recognised  the  usefulness  of  the  inven- 
tion, patented  it,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  his  fortune.  In  1880  he  migrated  to 
London,  very  soon  took  a  leading  position 
in  the  Mincing  Lane  market,  and  developed 
his  business  until  it  assumed  gigantic  pro- 
portions and  until  '  Tate's  cube  sugar  *  be- 
came known  all  over  the  world.  Tate's  local 
benefactions  kept  pace  with  his  fortune. 
He  gave  no  less  than  42,000/.  to  the  newly 
founded  University  College  of  Liverpool 
( 1881-2),  and  even  larger  sums  to  the  various 
Liverpool  hospitals,  in  addition  to  a  large 
number  of  anonymous  donations  both  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  charities.  On  becoming  t 
resident  at  Streatham  Common  his  bounty 
was  extended  to  South  London,  where,  among 
other  donations,  he  gave  (at  a  cost  of  16,700/.) 
a  handsome  free  library  to  Brixton,  opened 
by  King  Edward  VII,  then  prince  of  Wales, 
on  8  March  1893. 

But  Tate  is  remembered  primarily  for  his 
munificent  patronage  of  British  art.     He 


built  a  spacious  gallery  at  l'arli  Hill, 
Streatham,  and  adorned  it  with  the  best 
works  by  contemporary  masters,  conspicu- 
ously With  the  6uest  works  of  Milium,  such 
U  '"(i|,li, ■!,:,,■  ■  Th-  North-Weet  Passage,' 
;uni  '  Thr  Yule  of  Best.1  Leery  year,  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  academy  exhi- 
bition, Ike  gave  ii  dinner  ol'  the  proportions 
pet  to  the  lending  artists  at  his 
house.  Aboul  1890  he  formed  the  design 
of  presenting  Ins  collection  of  modern  pic- 
tures to  the  National  Gallery.  Scruple* 
having  been  raised  us  to  the  acceptance  of 
such  a  collection  at  bloc,  Tate  approached 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Mr.  Qoachen) 
with  an  offer  to  erect  ■  gallery  of  British 
art.  and  to  present  the  nation  with  the 
bulk  of  his  pictures  as  a  nucleus  for  a  per- 
manent Kxhjhitii.n  of  modern  British  paint- 
rided  only  that  the  government 
would  find  the  site  for  such  a  building. 
Mr,  Goscben  accepted  the  nfier,  and  made 
overtures,  which  were  rejected  by  the  City 
corporation,  for  acquiring  a  site  upon  the 
lilsckfriiirs  Embankment,  after  which  but 
little  energy  was  displiiyed  In   '.'■ 

niitll  in  1893  Sir  William  Ilur- 
ciorl  offered  the  ground  upon  which  stood 
MiHbank  Prison,  then  about  to  be  demo- 
lished, lie  also  promised  to  maintain  the 
Cud  to  place  the  foundation  in  the 
ds  of  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery.    The    offer  was   gladly   accepted    by 


Tate.     The  gallery,  reared  u 
and  designed  by  Mr. 


his  I 


r,  Sidney  1!.  .1.  Smith  a 
•a  free  "classic  style*  with  a  handsomi 
Corinthian  portico,  was  opened  by  King  Ed 
ward  Ml  and  Queen  Alexandra  (thei 
prince  and  princes  of  Wales)  on  21  July 

H    Hftreoort  and  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
four being  present  and  making  speeches, 
which  Tate  replied.     In  the  seven  galleri 
that  formed  the  original  building  were  housed 

pictures    from   Tate's  collect! 
■    [i  ie  In  re*  piirclia— d    under  the  be- 
quest of  Sir  Francis  Legatt  Chant  rev  [q.v.], 

pictures   presented   by  Mr.  George 

Walts,  R.A.,  and  ninei  y--i-lii  |.ie- 
liiresfrtim  the  modem  portion  of  the  Nat  iuiinl 
Gallery.  The  building  was  styled  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  British  Art,  but  familiarly 
known  as  'ili-  Tata  Gallery.'  Predictions 
mndu  as  to  the  dampness  of  the  site  have 

happily  proved  unfounded;  the  building  is 
light,  tli"  internal   uit  mi  cements  admirable 
in  every  way,  and  all  thai   remains  t 
done  is  for  the  situation   t<>  he  made  1 

sible.     Tuto  was  made  a  trustee  of  the 

ma!  Qnllery  at   the  end  of  1897,  and 

June  1898.     In 

itncuced  the 


of  the  building,  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  undertake  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  gallerv.  The  additions  were 
completed  on  27  Nov."  1889,  when  the  accom- 
modation was  nearly  .doubled,  and  the  value 
of  Tate's  gift  to  the  nation  raised  to  not  far 
short  of  half  a  million.  At  the  ]•!■•■■■■ 
(December  1900)  the  gallery  contains  344 
paintings  and  drawings,  in  addition  to 
tiventi  -seven  piece*  of  sculpture,  for  which 
a  very  handsnme  gallery  was  provided  in  the 
new  buildings.  A  wreath  edition  of  the 
'Catalogue'  was  issued  by  the  keeper  in  Oc- 
tober 1900.  Severnl  Boa  pictures  were  added 
to  the  collection  by  Tate  us  a  supplement  to 
the  original  'Tate  gift,' and  '  Tim  Childhood 
i.f  l'uleigh.'liv  Mi)Uti«,w(iN  presented  by  Lady 
Tate  shortly  after  his  dent  li,  which  took  place 
atStreatbam  Hill  after  a  long  illness oub  Dec. 
1899.  lie  married,  first,  on  1  March  1841, 
Jane,  daughter  of  John  Wignnll,  by  whom 
he  bad,  with  other  issue,  Sir  William  Henry 

Tiite  fi.   S3  Jan.  tS*3),the  present  baronet; 

secondly,  on  8  Oct.  18sij,  Amy  Fanny,  only 
daughter  of  Charles  Ilislop  of  Ilrixton  Hill, 
who  survives  him. 

A  sp-'rtkiiig  likeness  of  Sir  Henry  Tate  is 
in  the  tuHery  \i  liii-li  I  lie  nut  ion  owes  to  his 
munificence.  It  is  a  brouie  bust  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Brock,  presented  to  the  gallery  by 
Sir  William  Agnevv,  Sir  Edward  Povnter, 
and  other  admirers  in  recognition  of  Tate's 
great  service  to  British  art.  A  photographic 
Ml;. ii.  ■■■■  forms  the  frontispiece  to' The  Year's 
Art,'  1898.  An  oil  portrait  by  Mr.  Hubert, 
Herkomor,  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Tate, 
has  been  engraved  in  mezzotint ;  the  original 
is  destined  eventually  to  be  placed  in  the 
Tate  Gallery.  A  bust  is  in  the  library  of 
the  University  College,  Liverpool,  which 
was  built  at  bis  expense. 

[Times.  21  July  1897,  28  Nov.  1890,  6  Dec, 
1890;  Athemmm.  1)  Pec.  IBM;  Ana.  Reg. 
1899  [IBS];  M>ig»zine  of  Art.  November  1803. 
December  1»')7.  January  1000;  Tate  Gallery 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  1887  i  Saturday  Review, 
!i  II...  IS'.'iH:  lllu-inited  London  Hows,  0  Dec. 
1809  (portrait).]  T.  S. 

THOMAS,  WILLIAM  LUSON  (1830- 
1900},  founder  of  the  '  Graphic '  nnd  '  Daily 
Graphic,'  the  son  of  a  Loudon  shipbroker, 

William  Thomas,  by  his  wife,  Alicia  Hayes, 
was  born  on  4  Dec.  183(1,  and  was  educated 
at  l'ulhiim.  On  leaving  whuol  he  joined  his 
elder  brother,  George  Housman  Thomas 
(1824-1868)  [q.v.],  who  was  practising  at 
Paris  as  au  engraver  on  wood.  In  1846  the 
two  brothers,  accompanied  by  Mr.  II.  Harri- 
son, the  brother-in-law  and  partner  of  the 
older,  went  to  America  to  take  pi 


Thomas  3J 

{romotion  of  two  illustrated  journals,  'The 
tcpublic '  and  '  The  Picture  Gallery.'  Both 
enterprises  failed,  the  health  ot  George 
Thomas  broke  down,  and  the  brothers  re- 
turned to  Europe.  They  spent  two  years  at 
Rome,  and  William  Thomas  then  joined  the 
wood-engraver  William  James  Linton  [q.  t. 
Suppl.1  as  an  assistant.  He  soon  started  an 
engraving  establishment  of  his  own  with  & 
large  titan,  employed  in  illustrating  books 
('The  Pilgrim1*  Progress,'  1867;  Hans 
Andersen's  '  Tales  for  Children,*  1861  ; 
'Gulliver's  Travels,'  1864,  4c.)  On  12  July 
1866  Thomas  married  Annie,  daughter  of  the 
marine  painter  John  Wilson  Carmichael 
(1800-1866)  [q.  T.I  He  was  himself  a 
painter  in  water-colours,  and  an  exhibitor 
from  1800  at  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery; 
and  though  he  could  only  devote  his  leisure 
to  this  branch  of  art,  he  distinguished  him- 
self sufficiently  to  be  elected  on  7  Nov.  1864 
an  associate,  and  on  3  May  1875  a  full  mem- 
ber, of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colours.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  that 
society,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
raising  the  capital  which  enabled  it  to  move 
from  Pall  Mall  to  its  new  quarters  in  Picca- 
dilly, and  in  procuring  in  1884  the  addition 
of  the  prefix  'royal'  to  its  title.  His  scheme 
for  amalgamating  the  institute  with  the 
Royal  Water-colour  Society  was  unsuccess- 
ful. A  collect  ion  ofThomn.-'s  own  work  was 
exhibited  in  1882  under  the  title  'Tea  Years' 
Holiday  in  Switzerland.' 

As  an  engraver  Thomas  had  done  much 
work  for  '  The  Illustrated  London  News.' 
The  experience  thus  gained  enabled  him  to 
form  and  carry  out  a  scheme  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  rival  journal  with  which  his 
name  is  must  closely  identified.  Ho  raised 
the  necessarv  capital  with  the  aid  of  an  elder 
brother,  a  Brazilian  merchant,  and  other 
friends,  and  the  first  number  of  the  'Gra- 
phic '  appeared  on  4  Dec  1869.  '  It  was  a 
bold  idea,'  he  wrote  himself  (  Vtuwrml  He- 
view,  15  Sept.  1838),  'to  attempt  a  new 
journal  ot  the  price  of  sixpence  a  copy  in 
the  face  of  the  most  successful  and  firmly 
established  illustrated  paper  in  the  world, 
costing  then  only  livepence,'  but  his  energy, 
zeal,  and  thorough  knowledge  both  of  art 
and  business  soon  ensured  the  success  of 
the  venture.  The  Franco-German  war  of 
1870-1  gave  the  'Graphic'  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  times  of  peace  there  was  a 
steady  demand  for  a  paper  which  contained 
good  literary  matter  UM  drawings  by  such 
artists  as  Walker,  Pinwell,  llerkomer, 
Fildes,  Miirlir.-t.li,  (irt'gi-iry.  1  luiiglil  on,  Small, 
and  Green.  Thomas  had  a  knack  of  dis- 
covering rising  talent,  and  his  journal  was 


0  Thompson 

open  to  all  artists,  whatever  their  method, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  professional 
draughtsmen  on  wood.    He  had  much  to  da 

1  with  the  introduction  of  photography  as  a 
i  means  of  preserving  the  original  drawing 

from  being  destroyed  in  the  cutting  of  the 
I  wood-block.  He  set  a  high  standard  rf 
draughtsmanship,  and  his  constant  effort 
|  was  to  maintain  it  and  to  spare  no  cost  in  pro- 
.  curing  the  best  work.  He  paidlaxgEianu  to 
'  Millais  and  other  eminent  painters  for  Christ- 
1  mas  pictures,  and  the  popular  'Grapok 
Gallery  of  Shakespeare's  II  eroines '  was  do* 
to  his  initiative. 

For  twenty  years  Thomas  devoted  almost 
all  his  time  and  thought  to  the  'Graphic;' 
but  a  scheme  for  another  enterprise  gradually 
shaped  itself  in  his  mind  and  bore  fruit  in 
the  foundation  in  1890  of  the  'Daily  Gti- 


mechanical  and  financial,  of  such  a  scheme 
were  enormous,  but  he  overcame  them  at 
soon  as  improvements  in  process  work  and 
in  machinery  enabled  him  to  get  illustra- 
tions produced  and  printed  with  the  re- 
quisite speed.  The  '  Daily  Graphic'  had  its 
seasons  of  difficulty,  but  its  founder  faced 
them  with  inip.Tturbable  confidence  and  left 
his  second  paper  no  less  firmly  established 
than  the  first.  Apart  from  his  work  *i 
managing  director  of  these  journals  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  Artists'  Benevolent 
Institution,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Hospital 
Fund,  and  other  philanthropic  agencies. and 
was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  Sunday 
opening  of  picture  galleries  and  museums, 
lie  died  at  his  house  at  Chertsey  on  IfiOct. 
1900  and  was  buried  at  Woking.  His  wife 
and  family  of  nine  sons  and  one  daughter 
survive  him.  His  eldest  son,  Mr.  Carmichael 
Thomas,  succeeded  him  u  managing  dineM 
of  the  'Graphic.'  A  portrait  by  Mr.  V. 
Ridley,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1874,  is  in  the  possession  of  Sirs.  W.  I- 
Thomas. 

[Obituary    notices,   with    portrait! 
Graphic,  20  Oct  1900,  and   the  Daily  Graph*. 
IB  Out.  1900;  private  inform  at  ion.]         CD. 

THOMPSON,  WILI.IAM(1785P-183S). 

political  economist,  and  by  many  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  scientific  socialism,  bora 
about  1786,  was  a  native  of  county  Cnfk. 
A  wealthy  Irish  landlord,  he  was  eirly  led 
to  the  study  of  economic  problems  by  con- 
trasting his  own  affluent  position  with  that 
of  the  wretched  Irish  peasantry.  En  19! 
he  discovered  that,  for  twelve  years  he  hod 
been  living  '  on  what  is  called  rent,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labour  of  others.' 


At  an  earlier  period  he  had  been  brought' 
und..r  tbe  influence  of  the  writings  of  Bent 
ham,  and  resolved  to  work  out  that  philo- 
sopher's utilitarian  principles.  Correspon- 
dence led  to  personal  acquaintance.  A  strong 
attachment  grew  up  between  the  two  men, 
and  at  Bentham'e  request  Thompson  visited 
him  in  London,  and  lived  with  him  for  some 
years.  Thompson  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  Robert  Owen,  whose  co-opera- 
tern  he  believed  to  be  the  means 
of  realising  the  conception  of  '  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.'  At  the 
same  time  Thomson  closely  studied  God- 
win's '  Political  Justice.' 

In  1821  Thompson  held  a  public  discus- 
sion at  Cork  with  one  who  had  acquired  a 
considerable  local  reputation  for  '  his  skill  in 
the  controversies  of  political  economy.'  In 
the  result  Thompson  published  in  the  same  | 

?'ear  his  chief  work, '  An  Inquiry  into  the  , 
'rinciples  "f  the  Distribution  of  Wealth  | 
most  conducive  to  Human  Happiness.'  A  , 
second  edition  appeared  in  1850,  and  a  third  i 

I,  wiited  by  William  Pare  [q.  v.] 
Thompson  starts  with  the  assumption  that  I 
all  wealth  is  the  product  of  labour,  which  ia 
the  sole  measure  as  well  as  the  characteristic  j 
distmuiion  of  wealth.  The  three  principles 
he  proceeds  to  lay  down  are :  first,  all  labour  ' 
ought  to  be  free  and  voluntary  as  to  its 
i  ■  nd  continuance ;  secondly,  all  the 
products  of  labour  ought  io  be  secured  to 
tbe  producers  of  them;  thirdly,  all  exchanges 
of  these  products  ought  to  be  free  and  volun-  I 

In  working  out  liis  theory  of  the  right  to  j 
the  whole  produce  of  labour  Thompson  does 
not  lose  sight  of  the  doctrine  of  the  right  to 
subsistence  on  the  part  of  the  young  or  of  J 
the  incapacitated.  He  did  not  clearly  see  the  , 
logical  difference  between  the  right,  to  the 
whole  produce  of  labour  and  tbe  right  to  sub- 
sistence. His  object  was  to  prove  the  in- 
justice of  unearned  income  and  private  pro- 
perty by  the  assertion  of  the  former  doctrine, 
communistic  tendencies  which  he 
borrowed  from  Owen  prevented  him  from 
drawing  its  positiveconse<iin>nccs' (Mender, 
p.  59  V  Thompson  omitted  from  his  treatise 
a  chapter  of  a  hundred  pages  on  the  institu- 
tions of  society,  on  the  ground  that  in  the 
then  eiiftting  state  of  public  opinion  his  criti- 
cism would  have  caused  unnecessary  irrita- 
tion. William  Pare,  his  literary  executor, 
also  excluded  this  chapter  from  the  1850 
And  the  1869  editions.  It  was  then  probably 

I*-it  or  destroyed. 
The  fame  of  Thompson's  works  rests  '  not 
on  his  advocacy  of  Owenite  co-operation, 
voted  and  public-spirited  as  tlint  wis,  but 


upon  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  writer  to 
elevate  the  question  of  the  just  distribution 
of  wealth  to  the  supreme  position  it  has 
since  held  in  English  political  economy. 
Up  to  his  time  political  economy  hod  been 
rather  commercial  than  industrial '  (Foi- 
well). 

According  to  Professor  Menger,  '  from 
Thompson's  book  the  later  socialists,  the 
Saint-Si  moniaus,  the  Proudhons,  and  above 
all  Man  and  Rodbertus,  have  directly  or 
indirectly  drawn  their  opinions '  ( The  Itiyht 
to  the  wkole  Prodtfe  of  Laloiir,  Engl,  trans. 
1899,  p.  61).  Marx  quotes  Thompson, 
although  he  fails  to  give  liim  credit  for  the 
discovery  of  the  theory  of  surplus  value. 

In  his  '  Distribution  of  Wealth'  Thomp- 
son incidentally  advocated  the  equal  eco- 
nomic and  political  rights  of  men  and  wo- 
men. He  deplored  what  he  regarded  as 
the  fatal  consequences  of  depriving  women 
of  the  educational  advantages  enjoyed  by 
men.  'Give  men  and  women,'  he  says, 
'  equal  civil  and  political  rights.'  Thompson 
expounded  his  ideas  on  sexual  equality  into 
a  volume  with  the  title  of 'Appeal  of  One 
Half  the  Human  Race,  Women,  against 
the  Pretentions  of  the  other  Half,  Men,  to 
retain  them  in  Political,  and  thence  in 
Civil  and  Domestic,  Slavery  '  (1825).  This 
work  was  largely  aimed  at  a  passage  in 
James  Mill's  '  Essay  on  Government,'  and 
it  had  great  influence  in  moulding  John 
Stuart  Mill's  views  on  the  same  subject.  J.  S. 
Mill  mot  Thompson  when  he  enme  to  Lon- 
don about  1827.  Mill  notes  in  his  '  Auto- 
biography '  (p.  125)  that  at  the  free  debates 
held  weekly  at  the  Co-opera ti on  (Owsnite) 
Society's  rooms  in  Chancery  Lane,  '  the 
principal  champion  on  their  (the  Owenite) 
side  was  a  very  estimable  man  with 
whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  Mr.  William 
Thompson  of  Cork,  author  of  a  book  on  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  of  an  "  Appeal  " 
on  behalf  of  women  against  the  passage  re- 
lating to  them  in  my  father's  "  Essay  on 
Government." ' 

Thompson  was  also  the  author  of  the 
following  works ;  'Labour  Rewarded;  Tim 
Claims  of  Labour  and  Capital  Conciliated, 
or  how  to  secure  to  Labour  the  whole  Pro- 
ducts of  its  Exertions.  Bv  one  of  the  Idle 
Classes,'  London,  8vo,  1827  (see  Grama* 
Wallah,  Life  of  Fraud*  Place,  pp.  268-9) ; 
and  'Practical  Directions  forthe  Speedy  and 
Economical  Establishment  of  Communities 
on  the  Principles  of  Mutual  Co-operation, 
United  Possessions,  and  Equality  of  Exer- 
tions, and  of  the  Means  of  Enjoyment,' 
London,  8vo,  1830. 

For  the  last    twenty  years  of  his  life 
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Thompson  was  a  strict  vegetarian  and 
teetotaler.  He  died  of  inflammation  of  the 
chest  at  Clounksen,  Roscarbery,  co.  Cork, 
on  28  March  1833.  I 

Thompson  made  every  endeavour  to  give  j 
practical  effect  to  his  views.  During  his  j 
lifetime  he  gave  money  to  assist  the  co-  j 
operative  movement,  and  made  provision  ! 
for  carrying  on  its  propaganda  after  his 
death.  By  a  will  dated  1830  he  bequeathed 
the  bulk  of  his  property,  consisting  of  free- 
hold estates  in  co.  Cork,  to  trustees  for  pro- 
mulgating the  principles  of  Robert  Owen, 
and  aiding  (says  William  Pare,  one  of 
his  executors)  the  humbler  classes  in  any 
practical  operations  founded  on  those  prin- 
ciples. One  clause  of  his  will  ran  :  '  To 
aid  in  conquering  the  foolish  but  frequently 
most  mischievous  prejudice  respecting  the 
benevolent — but  to  the  operators  most  un- 
pleasant and  sometimes  dangerous — process 
of  examining  dead  bodies  for  the  benefit  of 
the  living,  I  will  that  my  body  be  publicly 
examined  by  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  on  con- 
dition of  his  returning  the  bones  in  the 
form  of  a  skeleton,  natural  or  artificial,  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Human  and 
Comparative  Anatomy,  as  my  books  are  to 
be  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  first  Co- 
operative Community  in  Britain  or  Ireland.' 
Thompson's  will  was  disputed  by  his  heirs- 
at-law  on  the  ground  that  some  of  its  pro- 
visions were  '  immoral/  The  Irish  court 
of  chancery  took  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
decide  the  point,  and  ultimately  gave  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs. 

[Leslie  Stephen's  English  Utilitarians  (1900), 
ii.  260  seq. ;  Anton  Monger's  Right  to  the 
whole  Produce  of  Labour,  English  transl.  with 
Introduction  by  Professor  Foxwoll,  1899  ;  Holy- 
oake's  Hist,  of  Co-operation  ;  J.  S.  Mill's  Auto- 
biography, p.  125.] 

THORNE,  Sir  RICHARD  THORXE- 
(1841-1899),  physician,  was  the  second  son  of 
Thomas  Henry  Thorne,  banker,  of  Leaming- 
ton, where  he  was  born  on  13  Oct.  1841. 
He  was  sent  to  school  at  Nieuwied  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  whence  he  was  transferred 
to  France  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  attend,  after 
a  year's  schooling  there,  the  court  de  tromhne 
at  the  Lycee  St.-Louis,  Paris,  where  he  gained 
two  first  prizes.  He  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  became  a  pupil  at  the  Mill  Hill 
school,  from  which  he  matriculated  at  the 
London  University.  He  began  his  medical 
career  as  an  apprentice  to  a  medical  prac- 
titioner in  Leamington,  afterwards  entering 
as  a  student  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
London.  In  1863  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eng- 


land, and  served  the  office  of  midwifery 
assistant  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
In  1865  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  graduated  M.B.  at  the 
London  University,  with  first-class  honoun 
in  medicine  and  obstetric  medicine. 

From  1864  to  1866  he  acted  as  junior 
resident  medical  officer  at  the  Sussex  Home 
Asylum,  Hammersmith,  and  in  1867  he  wu 
elected  assistant  physician  to  the  general 
dispensary  in  Bartholomew  Close,  E.C.,  a 

Eost  he  resigned  in  the  following  year,  when 
e  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  in  the  City  Road. 
From  1869  to  1871  he  was  assistant  phy- 
sician to  the  London  Fever  Hospital  He 
was  chosen  demonstrator  of  microscopic 
anatomy  in  the  medical  school  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  in  1869,  and  from  April 
1870  he  filled  for  a  year  the  office  of  casualty 
physician  to  the  hospital. 

Thorne  was  first  employed  as  a  super- 
numerary inspector  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  privy  council  in  1868,  and  in 
this  capacity  ne  conducted  several  investi- 
gations in  connection  with  outbreaks  of 
typhoid  fever  with  such  marked  ability  that 
in  February  1871  he  was  appointed  a  per- 
manent inspector.  He  rose  gradually  from 
this  position  until  in  1892  he  succeeded  to 
the  post  of  principal  medical  officer  to  the 
local  government  board  on  the  retirement 
of  Sir  George  Buchanan  [q.  v.  Suppl.] 
Thome's  knowledge  of  French  and  German, 
no  less  than  his  polished  manners  and  courtly 
address,  soon  made  him  especially  acceptable 
to  his  political  chiefs,  and  he  was  repeatedly 
selected  to  represent  this  country  in  matters 
of  international  hygiene.  Thus  he  was  the 
British  delegate  at  the  international  con- 
gresses held  at  Rome  in  1885,  at  Venice 
(Paris  sitting)  in  1892,  at  Dresden  in  1893, 
at  Paris  in  1894,  at  Venice  in  1897;  and  wu 
her  majesty's  plenipotentiary  to  sign  the  con- 
ventions of  Dresden  in  1893,  Pans  in  18M, 
and  Venice  in  1897,  the  last  convention 
being  very  largely  drawn  up  under  his 
guidance.  His  conspicuous  services  were 
recognised  by  the  government,  who  increased 
his  salary  in  consequence  of  a  recommenda- 
tion made  by  a  special  committee  in  1898. 

At  the  lioyal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  Thorne  was  admitted  a  member  in 
1867,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1875;  he 
acted  as  an  examiner  1885-89,  and  was  a 
member  of  council  1894-96.  In  1891  he 
delivered  the  Milroy  lectures,  *  Diphtheria: 
its  Natural  History  and  Prevention/  lie 
began  to  lecture  on  hygiene  at  the  medical 
school  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  1879, 
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and  was  formally  appointed  there  the  first 

Ermauent  lecturer  on  public  health  in  1691. 
B  was  elected  F.R.S.  on  5  June  1690,  and 
3.  the  Sieivart  prize  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  in  1898.  In  1803  ho 
succeeded  Sir  John  Simon  as  crown  nominee 
at  the  General  Medical  Council, and  in  1898 
honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  him 
bv  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  the  Royal 
1  of  Ireland, and  the  I  toy  al  College 
of  Physicians  of  Ireland,  while  his  services 
to  pufiliL  health  were  recognised  by  his  se- 
lection as  nn  honorary  member  of  tlie  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  at  Rome,  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Royal  Italian  Society  of 
■ad  foreign  associate  of  the  Society 
o  ("Hygiene  of  France.  He  was  president  of  the 
Epidemiological  Society  from  1887  to  1880, 
and  in  1808  he  delivered  the  Harben  lectures 
'On  the  Administrative  Control  of  Tuber- 
culosis.' Up  was  made  C.B.  in  l"W,  and 
K.C.B.  in  1807.  He  died  on  18  Dec.  18», 
and  is  buried  at  St..  John's,  Woking.  He 
married  in  1860  Martha,  daughter  of  Joseph 
:  Sutton  Orange,  Hull,  by  whom 
he  had  four  children ;  three  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

Thnrne  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  ex- 
ponents of  the  science  of  public  health,  both 
at  homo  and  abroad,  and  he  worthily  filled 
the  position  occupied  in  succession  by  Sir 
Edwin  Chad  wick,  Sir  John  Simon,  and  Sir 
George  Buchanan.  His  acumen  first  proved 
that,  as  had  long  been  suspected,  typhoid 
fever  was  a  water-borne  disease,  It  was  his 
energy  that  gave  an  impulse  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  hospitals  for  the  isolation  of 
infectious  disease,  which  are  now  common 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Throughout 
Europe  hU  name  is  inseparably  connected 
with  attempts  to  abolish  the  expensive  and 
tedious  methods  of  quarantine  in  favour  of 
a  higher  standard  of  cleanliness  combined 
with  the  early  and  eilicient  notification  of 
individual  cases  of  epidemic  disease. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Sir  Richard  Thome-  , 
Thome's  work  is  recorded  in  the  form  of 
the  blue-books  of  the  medical  de-  ' 
partment  of  the  privy  council  and  the  local 
government  board.  The  Hilror  lectures  on 
diphtheria  were  published  in  li'mo,  London, 

[Personal  knowledge;  British  Medical  Journal, 
1771,    St.  Bartholomew's    Hospital 
i   S3,  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
Reports,  vol.xxxvi.;  private  information.] 

ITA.  P.       ' 
TORRENS,    HENRY    WHITELOCK 
'.   Indian  civil   servant,  was  the 
Of  General   Sir  Henry  Torrens 
[q.v.],andwasbornat  Canterbury  on 20 May  | 


1806,  Ha  was  educated  at  a  private  school 
at  Brook  Green,  and  afterwards  at  the  Char- 
terhouaofludnt  1  'Iiri.st  Church,'  l\ford,  where 
he  was  admitted  student  in  1823,  and  ma- 
triculated on  16  Dec. ;  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  rusticated  along  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's sons  fnr  painting  the  doors  of  the 
college  red.  After  graduating  B.A.  in  1828 
be  began  to  read  for  the  bar,  a  profession 
entiri'lv  unsuitable  to  his  mercurial  and 
ebullient  temperament.  A  clerkship  in  the 
foreign  office  waa  procured  for  him,  but  was 
almost  immediately  exchanged  for  an  Indian 
writership,  which  he  was  induced  to  accept 
by  a  promise  of  patronage  from  Lord  Wa- 
liam  Bentinck,  then  (1828)  on  the  point  of 

Sroceeding  to  India  as  governor-general.  So 
ir  us  Lord  William  was  concerned  the  under- 
taking was  redeemed,  hut  kings  were  to 
arise  who  knew  not  Joseph.  It  was  also 
most  unfortunate  for  Torrens  to  have  en- 
t.T'-'i  tlm  -iTvire  without  having  imbibed  its 
spirit  and  traditions  by  a  previous  course  at 
I  (alley  bury.  He  seemed,  however,  fully  to 
justify  his  appointment  by  bis  general  ability 
and  his  rapid  progress  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, especially  Arabic,  Persian, and  Hin- 
dustani. His  first  appointment,  was  that  of 
assistant  to  the  collector  at  Meerut,  July 
1820.  By  January  1835  he  had  worked  hid 
way  into  the  secretariat,  and  in  1837  he  was 
in  a  position,  according  to  Sir  John  Kaye, 
to  aid  Maen  lighten  and  Colvin  in  bringing 
about  the  Afghan  war  by  his  personal  influ- 
ence as  one  of  the  secretaries  in  attendance 
upon  Lord  Auckland,  who  was  then  at 
Simla,  remote  from  the  steadving  influence 
of  his  council  at  Calcutta.  Torrens  denied 
the  imputation ;  it  seems  clear,  however, 
upon  bis  own  showing,  that  ho  did  recom- 
mend interference  in  the  affairs  of  Afghani- 
stan, although  he  had  not  come  to  the  point 
of  advocating  an  actual  British  invasion.  A 
recent  publication  of  documents,  neverthe- 
less, has  proved  that  Lord  Auckland's  pru- 
dent reluctance  was  not  overcome  by  the 
advice  of  his  secretaries,  which  advice  he 
rejected  somewhat  cavalierly,  but  by  what 
he  conceived  to  be  an  imperative  instruction 
from  home  (see  Sir  Auckland  Colvih's 
Life  of  J.  Itvuell  Colvin). 

In  1838  Torrens  published  that  firstvolume 
of  a  translation  of  the  'Arabian  Nights' 
which  eh  ietiy  preserves  his  name  as  a  man  of 
fatten.  In  1W 10  he  edited  C.  Lassen's'  Points 
in  the  History  of  the  Greek  and  Indo- 
Scythian  Kings'  (Calcutta,  1840,  8vo),  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  made  secretary  to 
the  board  of  customs  at  Calcutta,  and  in  this 
capacity  effected  important  reforms  in  the 
excise  department.     In  April   1847  he  was 
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officially  shelved  as  agent  to  the  governor- 
general  of  Murshidabad.  This  virtual  ex- 
tinction of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in 
the  service  was  attributed  to  the  jealousy  of 
a  clique,  but  no  further  explanation  seems 
necessary  than  the  fact,  admitted  by  Torrens's 
biographer,  that  he  disliked  his  vocation  and 
made  few  friends  among  his  colleagues.  If 
another  reason  is  requ'red,  it  may  be  found 
in  the  indiscretion  of  which  his  writings 
afford  sufficient  proof.  Among  them,  for 
instance,  is  a  squib  in  the  style  of  Black- 
wood's '  Chaldee  Manuscript '  on  an  occur- 
rence which  had  created  much  stir  in  Cal- 
cutta, extremely  clever  and  amusing,  but 
which  must  have  made  an  enemy  of  one  of 
the  most  influential  personages  in  Bengal, 
supposing  that  he  had  not  been  made  one 
already.  In  his  latter  days  Torrens  turned 
as  much  as  he  could  from  official  life  to 
literature,  producing  '  Madame  de  Malguet ' 
(London,  1848, 3  vols.  12mo),a  novel  founded 
on  youthful  experiences  in  France,  so  greatly 
admired  by  the  veteran  Miss  Edgeworth  that 
she  wrote  to  the  publishers  to  ascertain  the 
author;  and  'Remarks  on  the  Scope  and 
Uses  of  Military  Literature  and  History/  a 
book  highly  eulogised  by  his  biographer ;  it 
began  to  appear  in  the  '  Eastern  Star'  in 
January  1846,  and  was  subsequently  reissued 
in  book  form.  No  copy  of  it  is  in  the  British 
Museum  Library,  but  copious  extracts  are 
reprinted  in  the  'Collected  Writings'  (ed. 
Hume).     He  also  contributed  a  number  of 

Japers  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal, 
iedied  at  Calcutta  from  the  effects  of  climate 
on  11  Aug.  1852. 

Torrens's  dispersed  literary  remains  were 
collected  and  printed  at  Calcutta,  and  pub- 
lished in  London  by  J.  Hume  in  1854.  They 
justify  his  character  for  wit  and  brilliancy, 
but  are  too  slight  and  occasional  to  survive, 
and  the  unquestionable  merits  of  his  novel 
have  not  preserved  it  from  oblivion.  His 
literary  reputation  must  rest  on  his  transla- 
tion of  the  'Arabian  Nights,'  unfortunately 
unfinished,  but  pronounced  superior  to  all 
later  versions  in  virtue  of  'that  literary 
instinct  and  feeling  which  is  more  neces- 
sary oven  than  scholarship  to  the  successful 
translator'  (Nation,  New  York,  1900,  ii. 
107). 

[Torrens's  Works  in  Brit.  Museum  Library; 
Memoir  by  J.  Hume,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Torrens's  literary  remains ;  Kaye,  History  of  the 
"War  in  Afghanistan,  vol.  i. ;  Gent.  Mag.  1852, 
ii.  546 ;  New  York  Nation,  30  Aug.  and  6  Sept. 
1900.1  R.  G. 

TORRY,  PATRICK  (1763-1852),  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane, 
horn  on  27  Dec.  1703,  in  the  parish  of  King 


Edward,  Aberdeenshire,  was  son  of  Thomti 
Torry,  a  woollen  cloth  manufacturer  it 
Garne8ton,  and  his  wife,  Jane  Watson, 
daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  same  parish. 
He  was  educated  as  a  member  of  the  esta- 
blished presbyterian  church  of  Scotland,  bat 
his  uncle  James  Watson,  a  Jacobite,  who  had 
been  out  in  1745,  impressed  episcopalian 
views  upon  him,  and  after  mastering  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  mathematics,  Torry  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  began  teaching,  first  in 
Selkirk  parish  school,  under  his  uncle,  and 
then  at  Lonmay,  Aberdeenshire.  In  June 
1782  he  went  to  live  with  John  Skinner 
(1721-1807)  Jq.  v.],  who  completed  his  con- 
version to  episcopalianism,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing September  he  was  ordained  deacon 
of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church  by  Bishop 
Robert  Kilgour  of  Aberdeen.  Though  only 
nineteen  years  old,  he  was  at  once  put  in 
charge  of  a  congregation  at  Arradoul,  in 
Rathven  parish,  Banffshire,  and  in  1783  be 
was  ordained  priest.  In  1787  he  married 
Kilffour'B  daughter,  Christian,  who  died 
without  issue  in  1789 ;  in  that  year  Torry 
became  Kilgour's  assistant  in  his  charge  tt 
Peterhead,  and  on  Kilgour's  death  in  1791 
Torry  succeeded  to  his  charge,  which  he 
held  until  1837.  In  1807  he  was  mads 
treasurer  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Friendly 
Society,  and  on  6  Oct.  1808  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  in  succession  to  Jona- 
than Watson;  he  retained  his  pastoral 
charge  at  Peterhead,  where  he  resided. 
George  Gleig  Tq.  v.]  was  originally  chosen 
bishop,  but  the  hostility  of  Bishop  John 
Skinner  (1744-1816)  [q.  v.]  kept  Gleig  out 
of  the  see. 

Torry  retained  his  bishopric  for  forty-four 
years ;  in  1837  he  resigned  his  charge  of  the 
congregation  at  Peterhead,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  there,  and  in  September 
1841,  by  the  death  of  Bishop  James  Walker 
[q.  v.],  he  became  pro-primus  of  the  episcopal 
church  of  Scotland.  In  a  synod  neld  tt 
Edinburgh  in  September  1844,  it  was  de- 
cided to  revive  the  episcopal  title  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  Torry  was  henceforth  known 
as  bishop  of  the  united  dioceses  of  St.  An- 
drews, Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane.  The  most 
important  incident  of  his  episcopate  was  the 
publication  in  April  1860  of  his  '  Prayer- 
book/  which  claimed  to  be  the  embodiment 
of  the  usages  of  the  episcopal  church  of 
Scotland.  Torry  had  throughout  his  life 
been  a  staunch  champion  of  the  Scottish 
communion  office,  which  was  derived, 
through  Laud's  prayer-book  of  1637,  from 
the  first  prayer-book  of  Edward  VI,  and 
was  used  by  the  Scottish  non-jurors  until 
the  death  of  Prince  Charles  in  1^88,  whei 


Tony 


they  took  the  oath  to  George  III,  and  were 
joined  by  the  English  episcopalian  con- 
gregations in  Scotland.  The  latter,  while 
becoming  members  of  the  Scottish  episco- 
palian church,  retained  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish prayer-book,  which  did  not  inculcate 
each  avowedly  high-church  doctrines  u 
that  used  by  the  Scottish  non-jurors.  In 
1847  a  petition  was  presented  to  Tort 
from  some  of  his  clergy  that  he  would 
supervise  the  compilation  of  a  service-book 
comprising  the  ancient  usages  of  the 
Scottish  episcopalian  church  ;  and  this 
book,  which  was  known  as  Tony's  '  Prayer- 
book,'  was  recommended  by  him  and  pub- 
lished in  April  1860,  as  though  it  claimed 
to  be  the  authorised  service-book  of  the 
Scottish  episcopal  church.  A  storm  of  op- 
position led  by  Charles  Wordsworth  [q.  v.] 
at  once  arose ;  only  two  out  of  seven  bishops 
and  one  out  of  seven  deans  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  Scottish  communion 
office  recommended  by  Tony  ;  and  it  con- 
tained usages  not  sanctioned  by  any  canon. 
The  publication  was  at  once  censured  by 
the  Scottish  episcopal  synod,  by  St.  An- 
drews diocesan  synod,  on  19  June  1850,  and 
again,  alter  Tony  had  published  a  protest, 
by  the  episcopal  synod  on  5  Sept.  The 
suppression  of  this  prayer-book  made  it  a 
rare  work,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  copy  in  the  British  Museum  ;  the  distinc- 
tive passages  in  it  are  printed  in  the  appen- 
dix to  J.  M.  Neale's  '  Life  and  Times  of 
Bishop  Torry '  (cf.  Wobmwobth,  Episcopate 
of  Charles  Wordttcorlk,  pp.  845-9). 

Other  questions  on  which  Torry  came  into 
conflict  with  his  episcopal  colleagues  were  the 
support  he  gave  to  Bishop  Michael  Luscombe 
[q.  v.],  and  his  favourable  reception  of  the 
appeal  of  William  Palmer  (1811-1879)  [q.v.l 
He  welcomed  the  foundation  of  Glenalmond 
College  within  his  diocese,  and  assisted  to- 
wards the  building  of  St.  NinUn's  Cathedral, 
Perth,  the  statutes  of  which  he  formally  ap- 

J  roved  on  6  Jan.  1851.  Torry  died  at  Peter- 
ead  on  3  Oct.  1852,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Ninian'sCathedralontbelSth.  Hemarriedin 
September  1791  his  second  wife  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  William  Young  of  Fawsyde,  Kin- 
cardineshire, and  by  her  had  issue  three  sons 
and  four  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  son 
John  became  dean  of  St.  Andrews. 

[John  Mason  Neale's  Life  and  Timts  of 
Patrick  Torry,  1 856  ;  Scottish  Mag.  new  scr. 
ii.  895-9;  Scottish  Eccl.  Journal,  ii.  225,  231; 
Scottish  Guardian,  20  Nov.  1881;  Annual  Reg. 
1852,  p.  317;  Grub's  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Scotland, 
vol.   IT.  passim;  Skinner's  Annals  of  Scottish 
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of  George  Gleig,  1878,  pp.  218,  251-7,201,297 
300-14,  343-67,  and  Life  and  Tunas  of  Bishop 
John  Skinner,  1887,  p.  118;  C.  Wordsworth's 
Early  Life,  1898,  and  J.  Wordsworth's  Episco- 
pate of  Charles  Wordsworth,  1899,  passim  ;  cf. 
also  arts.  Olejg,  Gsobob  ;  Low,  David  :  Smn- 

TOBD,        DiHIBT.;         SttlHNBB,      J  OH*  J       TlBBOT, 

CsittmnHnoHBS;  WuUh  Jimu ;  and  WoaDa- 
wobtb,  CmniEs.]  A.  F.  P. 

TRAILL,  HENRY  DUFF  (1842-1900), 
author  and  journalist,  belonged  to  the  Traills 
of  Rattar,  an  old  family  long  settled  in  the 
county  of  Caithness  and  in  the  Orkneys. 
He  was  sixth  and  youngest  son  of  James 
Traill,  for  some  time  stipendiary  magistrate 
at  the  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  police- 
court,  and  of  Caroline,  daughter  of  William 
Whateley,  of  Handsworth,  Staffordshire. 
His  uncle,  George  Traill,  represented  Orkney 
and  Caithness  in  parliament  as  a  liberal  for 
nearlv  forty  years  till  1869. 

He'nry  Duff  Traill  was  born  at  Morden 
Hill,  Blackheath,  on  14 Aug.  1842.  Hawas 
educated  from  April  1853  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School,  where  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  attainments  both  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, particularly  the  former.  As  head  of 
the  school  he  was  elected  to  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  Michaelmas  term,  1861,  and 
subsequently  obtained  one  of  the  last  of  the 
close  fellowships  then  reserved  on,the  foun- 
dation for  Merchant  Taylors'  scholars.  He 
took  a  first  class  in  classical  moderations  in 
1863,  but  after  passing  moderations  he  took 
up  the  study  of  natural  science,  with  a  view 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  obtained  a  se- 
cond class  in  the  final  schoolsiu  that  subject  in 
1865.  HegraduatedB.A.inthatyear,B.C.I,. 
I  in  1868,  and  D.C.L.  in  1873.  On  leaving  the 
'  university  be  abandoned  his  scientific  inten- 
tions and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1869.  In  1871  he  was  appointed 
an  inspector  of  returns  under  the  education 
office.  But  literature,  or  at  least,  the  periodi- 
cal form  of  it,  soon  attracted,  and  presently 
absorbed,  bim.  His  earliest  journalistic  con- 
nection was  with  the  '  Yorkshire  Post,'  and, 
after  settling  down  regularly  in  London,  he 
itributed    occasionally   to   several  other 


Sipers.     In  1873  be  joined  the  staff  of 
all  Mall  Gazette,'  then  conducted  by 


tol.  in,— nrr. 


the 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  and  subsequently 
migrated  to  the  '  St.  James's  Gazette  on  the 
foundation  of  that  journal  in  I860.  He 
wrote   much    and    brilliantly   during    this 

Esriod  in  the  '  Saturday  ReTiew,'  contri- 
uting  political  '  leaders,'  literary  reviews, 
and  essays.  He  also  wrote  verses,  some  of 
which  were  republished  under  the  titles  of 
'  Re-captured  Rhymes '  (1882)  and  '  Satur- 


[  day  Songs '  (1890).    With  a  few  exceptions 
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these  pieces  are  in  the  humorous  or  satirical  1  foibles,  or  a  speculator,  half  playful  and 
vein  and  deal  with  topics  of  the  day ;  but  j  half  melancholy,  on  the  problems  of  life, 
one,  called  '  The  Ant's  Nest/  is  deeply  j  These  qualities  are  exhibited  in  his  coUec- 
serious,  and  deserves  to  take  rank  among  the  tions  of  literary  and  miscellaneous  essays, 
finest  philosophical  and  reflective  poems  of ! '  Number  Twenty '  (1892)  and  '  The  New 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  j  Fiction'  (1897),  and  particularly  in  the  mart 
tury.  Traill's  remarkable  gift  of  parody,  in  remarkable  of  his  works, '  The  New  Luciaa.' 
prose  as  well  as  in  metre,  was  exhibited  by  !  This  is  a  series  of  '  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,* 
uu  anonymous  pamphlet,  published  in  1876,  '  full  of  wit,  pathos,  and  insight.  It  gives  • 
called  *  The  Israeli  tish  Question  and  the  .  better  idea  of  the  author's  brilliancy  and 
Comments  of  the  Canaan  Journals  thereon/  scholarship,  his  humour  and  his  irony,  than 
in  which  the  style  of  the  leading  London  anything  else  he  wrote.  '  The  New  Lucian' 
newspapers  was  cleverly  burlesqued.  was  published  in  1 884 ;  a  second  edition,  with 

In  1882  he  quitted  the  '  bt.  James's  '  some  supplementary  dialogues  and  a  touch- 
Gazette  '  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  '  Daily  ,  ing  dedication,  was  issued  a  few  days  before 
Telegraph/  with  which  journal  ho  was  closely  the  author's  death  in  February  1900. 
associated  as  chief  political  leader-writer  till  !  Traill  made  several  attempts  at  dramatic , 
1897.  lie  continued  to  contribute  to  the  :  composition.  He  acted  and  wrote  plays  for 
4  Saturday  Review/  and  after  1888  he  again  ,  private  representation  at  school  and  at  Ox- 
wrote  for  tho  'St.  James's/  In  1889  he  be-  ford.  Satirical  dramatic  sketches  by  him, 
came  editor  of  the  '  Observer/  a  post  he  re-  \  called '  Present  versus  Past '  and '  The  Battle 
tained  for  about  two  years.  In  1897  he  became  (  of  the  Professors/  were  performed  at  Mer- 
the  first  editor  of '  Literature/  and  held  this  '  chant  Taylors' School  in  June  1889  and  June 
position  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  furnished  ;  1874.  lie  wrote  a  drama,  'The  Diamond 
a  good  many  critical  essays,  political  articles,  ,  Seeker/  in  the  early  seventies  which  was 
and  occasional  short  stories  and  satirical  skits,  '  privately  printed.  It  is  a  gloomy  rhetorical 
to  various  monthly  magazines  and  reviews.    '■  tragedy  in  prose  and  blank  verse  of  no  great 

During  these  years  of  versatile  and  literary  merit.  On  0  July  1865  Traill's 
strenuous  journalism,  Traill  was  also  pub-  '  New  and  Original  Extravaganza,'  entitled 
lishing  books  on  a  variety  of  historical, lite-  1 '  Olaucus:  a  Tale  of  a  Fish/  was  performed 
ran*,  and  political  subjects.  In  1881  he  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  with  the  populir 
wrote  a  short  account  of  our  constitutional  burlesque  actress,  Miss  Ellen  Farren,  in  the 
system, called  'Central  Government'  (_' Eng-  title  role.  His  most  ambitious  dramatic 
lish  Citizen'  series).  To  the  -  English  Men  eilort  was  a  play  called  'The  Medicine  Man,' 
of  Letters' series  of  literary  biographies  he  written  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Robert 
contributed  brief  but  excellent  memoirs  of  Ilichens.  It  was  produced  by  Sir  Henry 
Sterne  (188i>)  and  Coleridge  (1884) ;  and  he  Irving  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  4  May 
1/    also  \vrotenionographsoiiShafterd)urv(l88(>),    1898,  and  ran  for  about  four  weeks. 

William  III  (1888),  Straflbrd  (1889),  the1  In  private  life  Traill  was  one  of  the  most 
M  arquis  of  Salisbury  (1K»1),  and  Lord  Cromer  agreeable  of  companions,  and  in  the  enm- 
(1897).  The  literary  studies  were  more  sue-  pany  of  intimate  friends  a  delightful  con- 
w  cessful  than  the  political:  lor  Traill  was  a  versationalist.  Rut  his  incessant  journalistic 
tine  and  penetrating  critic  rather  than  a  and  literary  activity,  combined  with  a  con- 
trained  historian.  JJut  everything  he  wrote  stitutional  shyness  and  reserve,  prevented 
was  couched  in  the  same  admirable  style--  him  from  taking  much  part,  in  society.  He 
easy,  tluent,  dignified,  and  correct — which  found  relief  from  the  strain  of  constant 
never  seems  to  have  deteriorated  under  the  composition  in  an  occasional  trip  abroad. 
constant  strain  of  dailv  journalism.  A  more  lie  was  fond  of  the  Mediterranean  countries. 
••laborate  biography  than  tho^e  just  enume-  In  1S9#  and  in  1805  he  visited  Egypt.  The 
rated  was  the  '  Life  <»f  Sir  John  Franklin*  '  second  of  these  journeys  he  described  in  a 
.'  (  1>1H>).  The  work  was  executed  by  Traill  series  of  animated  letters  to  the  '  Daily  Tele- 
after  a  thorough  study  of  the  materials  placed  .  graph,'  afterwards  republished  as  a  book, 
at  his  disposal,  and  it  is  an  adequate — j  *  From  Cairo  to  the  Soudan*  (1896).  A 
indeed  the  only  adequate  -account  of  the  ,  general  account  of  the  recent  history  of 
i-reat  Arctic  explorer.  Between  1893  and  North-Eastern  Africa,  written  bv  him  in 
l>i>7  he  acted  as  editor  of  an  elaborate  com-  the  last  year  of  his  life,  was  published  pos- 
pilation  in  six  volumes,  called  4  Social  Eng-\thumously  under  the  title  *  England,  Egypt, 
land,'  which  was  intended  to  he  an  historical  and  the  Soudan  '  (UKX)). 
account  of  the  social,  industrial,  and  poli-  \  Death  took  him  unexpectedly  in  the  full 
tical  development  of  the  nation.  But  he  :  tide  of  his  various  projects  and  occupation*. 
is  at   his  best  as  a  satirist  of  intellectual  I  He  died  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  Pad- 
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dington,  on  21  Feb.  190Q.  irjnt  &  ftnnass.  sa-   ns&sr  ir:   nf  ic*   rrx  rruk^rj.ir  :t  * 


tack  of  heart  disease.    He  was  %et»£  nx    unjiut  wa*  *:ij£  is   CJtTMOf"*  :x  rr:  jvo 


26  Feb.  1900  in  the  Pad£nr:.:i£  wmwterr.   -am*.    :a    11    iarl    1»I    *»£    £:   Ajcu 
Kflbnrn.   A  portrait  of  ILDTn 

p.  H*a 


by  Sydney  P.  HaR.  w  fir^rarc  as  Tie       £*  czutif  iararr  wrri.  *  IU?r.Sj;aai  aa>l 
JSew  Gallerv  in  lSctt.  in*  Wrro*."  craiam*  n.*c  hl2t  a rma: 


[Timea,  22  Feb.  1»M:  OttNrreE.  Si  T«.  rf  ^raiujriL  .tl  Earoj«  *»•=  **  **■* 

1900 ;  Iiteratsre.  J  Marti.  :»K*       5.  J.  L>  amweras*  u:  |*?i-*.  Vt:  Tirana;*:  iax» 
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TUER,  ANDREW  WHITE  !«?-  z«*TtrLL  mirr*c*  ix  a  Toyo^ir  ^t>£  ;u*s*at 
1900),  publisher  and  writer  ox  BtnzuDaL  froi-  X:  i»:»;i  nr-i*  sViw:  :£  es^Taxisr* 
son  of  Joseph  Tuer  by  kk  mtrnaf*  ¥xi  »  sin-  r*a£iLi^,  r*:*  ::  is  cxcarsv* 
Jane  Taft,  was  bom  as  Sonderjami  on  and  -asr-st-mAZx  in  iss  arraz^swst,.  and 
34  Dec  1839.  Hi*  paresis  died  when  it  ens*  sx'n^ffT  -i*  aaaasos  o£  tie  serksi* 
was  a  child,  and  he  lived  ekienr  wish  a  ira£s&i.  Ik  rrm:  Sf&ct  »  the  ahwcKV  of 
great-uncle,  Andrew  White,  for  maxy  yeast  a  casaL^rae  re"  Btr?o*:«xf  s  wvrks.  Tim?  had 
M-P.  for  Sunderland,  after  win  he  bad  inreaae»£  i ■:•  pi»  :e*,  aai  no  writer  was 
been  named.  He  was  educated  as  Xew-  be^*r  e-saliaed  frsr  the  task :  but  the  pr>> 
caatle-on-Tyne  "and  at  Dr.  Brace**  school  a?  vkaona*  lis:  of  tie  ex^ravings.  still  ihe 
York.  He  was  destined  at  £nt  for  hoSy  railed  in  eiiReace.  which  was  included  in 
orders,  and  then  for  the  medical  profession :  the  fc«  edition  of  1>>:?.  was  withdrawn 
bat  after  spending  some  time  at  a  London  from  tbe  seocmd  edition  of  1^5.  and  the 
hospital  he  abandoned  medicine  for  printing,  complete  catalogue  which  was  then  pro- 
in  which  he  had, already  made  experiment*  mised  in  i?s  place  was  never  written.  The 
as  an  amateur.  In  1862  he  entered  into  collector**  zeal  was  diverted  to  other  ob- 
partnership  with  Mr.  Field,  stationer  and  jects.  the  nature  of  which  is  sufficient  It  in- 
printer  in  Nicholas  Lane.  Under  Tners  dicated  by  the  titles  of  his  Uter  books* 
auspices  ornamental  printing  was  added  to  Tuer  became  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
the  business,  which  was  removed  to  the  Antiquaries  in  January  ISM.  He  was  an 
Minories  and,  about  166%  to  Leadenhall  amateur  of  music,  as  of  other  forms  of  art. 
Street.  Tuers  invention  ot  •  stickphast  *  and  possessed  a  fine  tenor  voice.  He  mar- 
paste  largely  increased  the  revenues  of  the  ried.  on  10  CVt.  1867.  Thoroasine  l^onisa, 
firm,  and  the  'Paper  and  Printing  Trades*  youngest  daughter  of  S&muol  John  Lnittit, 
Journal/  a  quarterly  founded  in  1877.  and  controller  of  accounts  in  the  tea  office  at  the 
for  some  years  edited  by  him.  was  a  success-  custom  house.  London.  There  were  no 
ful  venture.  He  then  commenced  publisher  .  children  by  the  marriage.  Mr?.  Tuer  sur- 
and  author,  his  first  book  being  an  illus-  vives  her  husband,  who  dunl  at  IS  Campdon 
t rated  work  on  '  Luxurious  Bathing/  1879.  Hill  Square  on  -4  Feb.  UXV*. 
The  publishing  firm  of  Field  &  Tuer,  Tuer  s published  works  are  :  1.  *  Luxurious 
which  issued  many  illustrated  books,  and  ,  Bathing,  fol.  1879.  l\  *  Bartoloxxi  and  In* 
especially  facbimife  reprints  of  popular  j  Works/  fol.  1882.  2  vols.:  2nd  edit,  with 
literature  and  children's  books  of  the  reign  t  additional  matter,  188T>.  1  vol.  Svo.  %^.  *  l.on- 


i^eadenhall  r\ess.  In  July  1899  Tuer  be-  \  Grandfathers/  188<>,  8vo.  0,  Mlislorv  of 
came  a  director  of  the  firm  of  Kelly,  pub-  .  the  Horn-Book/  ISM,  2 vols.  Svo;  lh\d  inlit. 
lishers  of  the  post-office  directory.  j  1897,  1  vol.  Svo.     7.  *  IWos  and  Piotun»» 

He  was  an  omnivorous  collector,  and  j  from  Forgotten Ohildnms  I looks,'  1S1*S. Svo, 
filled  the  fine  house  which  he  had  built  on  8.  *  Stories  from  Old-fanhionod  rhildrvn'* 
Campden    Hill    with    books,    engravings,    Books/  1900,  Svo. 

clocks,  china,  silver,  and  bric-a-brac  of  the  lie  also  contributed  preface*  or  int  rod  no- 
most  varied  description,  but  chiefly  of  the  tions  to  Nash's '  Catalogue  of  a  l«onn  Col  loo- 
eighteenth   century.      He    did    much,   by    tion  of  Engravings  by  Bart  oloxii/  lSSIt;'  Mv- 


writing  and  by  example,  to  foster  that 
admiration  for  the  stipple  engravings  of 
Bartolozzi  and  his  school,  which  rose  to  a 
mania  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  forced  up  the  prices  of  such 
engravings,  especially  when  printed  in 
colours,   beyond   reasonable   limits.      The 


fono  Beauties  painted  by  Hopimor/  ISHJl; 
.amb's  '  IVinoe  Dorus/  1SS4  ;  •  The  Hook  of 
Delightful  and  Strange.  DosignfC  (.Inpatient* 
stencil  plates),  ISM,  and  other  works. 

[Athonirum,  a  March  1000;  Literature, 
3  March  1000;  Time*,  27  Fob.  1000;  prlvato 
information.]  C,  D, 

o  o  si 
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V 

VAUGHAN,  HENRY  (1809-1899),  art        [Times,  27  Nov.  1899,  3  Jan.  1900,  and  8  May 


collector,  son  of  George  Vaughan  and  Eliza- 
beth Andrews,  his  wife,  was  born  on 
17  April  1809  in  Southwark,  where  his 
father  carried  on  a  successful  business  as  a 
hat  manufacturer.     He  was  privately  edu- 


1901 ;  Athenaeum,  1899,  ii.  767;  private  infor- 
mation.] F.  M.  O'D. 

VICTOR       FERDINAND       FRANfc 
EUGEN  GUSTAF  ADOLF  CONSTAX- 


cated,  and  in  1828,  on  the  death  of  his  ,  TIN  FK I  ED  RICH  of  Hohenlohe-Lav- 
father,  succeeded  to  a  large  fortune.  He  |  genburo,  Prince,  for  many  yean  known  as 
travelled  much  and  became  a  cultivated  Count  Gleichen  (1833-1891),  admiral  and 
and  enthusiastic  collector  of  works  of  art.,  '  sculptor,  was  third  and  youngest  son  of 
both  ancient  and  modern,  with  a  special  '  Prince  Ernest  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg  and 
predilection  for  the  works  of  Turner,  !  of  Princess  Feodore,  only  daughter  of  Emich 
Stothard,  Flaxman,  and  Constable.  Of  :  Charles,  reigning  Prince  of  Xeiningen,  by 
water-colour  drawings  by  Turner,  with  !  Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Coburg-&alfeld, 
whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  he  !  afterwards  Duchess  of  Kent.  His  mother 
formed  a  singularly  fine  series,  and  also  of  I  was  therefore  half-sister  to  Queen  Victoria, 
proofs  of  his  'Liber  Studiorum.'  He  was  .  Born  at  the  castle  of  Langenburg  in  Wiirtem- 
elected  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum  Club  in  berg  on  11  Nov.  1833,  Prince  Victor  was  sent 
1849,  and  F.SA.  in  1879.  He  was  one  of  '  to  school  at  Dresden,  from  which  he  ran  away, 
the  founders  and  most  active  members  of  Through  the  interest  of  Queen  Victoria  he 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  and  a  con-  was  put  into  the  British  navy,  entering  as  a 
stant  contributor  to  its  exhibitions.  In  1886  midshipman  on  H.M.S.  Powerful  in  1848. 
he  presented  the  celebrated  '  Hay  Wain '  of  ■  He  served  in  H.M.S.  Cumberland,  the  flag- 
Constable  to  the  National  Gallery,  and  in  ship  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Seymour  on  the 
1887  some  fine  drawings  by  Michel  Angelo  North  American  station.  During  the  expe- 
to  the  British  Museum.  He  died,  un-  I  dition  to  the  Baltic  in  1864  he  was  slightly 
married,  at  28  Cumberland  Terrace,  Re-  '  wounded  at  Bomarsund.  He  was  next  ap- 
gent's  Park,  where  he  had  resided  since  '  pointed  to  n.M.S.  St.  Jean  d'Acre  off  Sevas- 
1834,  on  26  April  1899.  By  his  will  topol,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  naval 
Vaughan  distributed  the  whole  of  his  art  col-  brigade,  doing  duty  in  the  trenches.  As  aide- 
lections  among  public  institutions,  the  list  '  de-camp  to  Sir  Harry  Keppel  he  was  present 
of  his  specific  bequests  occupying  more  than  .  at  the  battle  of  the  Tchernaya,  and  was  dis- 
tliirty  folios  (Tunes,  3  Jan.  1900).  To  the  tinguished  for  his  bravery  under  fire.  In  1856 
National  Gallery  he  left  his  oil  paintings,  a  ;  he  was  appointed  flag-lieutenant  to  Sir  Harry 
series  of  Turner's  original  drawings  for  Keppel  in  China,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
'Liber  Studiorum,'  and  studies  by  Reynolds,  '  in  the  fighting,  being  recommended  for  the 
Leslie,  and  Constable.  The  firitish  Mu-  j  Victoria  Cross.  Repeated  illness,  however, 
seum  received  his  drawings  by  old  masters;  undermined  his  constitution,  and  prevented 
a  large  collection  of  studies  by  Flaxman  him  from  earning  fresh  distinction  in  the 
and  finished  water-colours  by  Stothard  and  i  navy.  He  was  compelled  for  this  reason  to 
other  English  artists ;  also  such  of  the  retire  on  half-pay  in  1866.  He  was  created 
'Liber  Studiorum*  proofs  as  might  be  re-  ;  a  K.C.B.  in  1867,  and  appointed  by  the 
quired.  To  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- •  queen  to  be  governor  and  constable  of  Wind- 
seum  he  assigned  his  collections  of  stained  I  sor  Castle.  On  26  Jan.  1861  Prince  Victor 
glass  and  carved  panels,  and  several  draw-  I  married  Laura  AVilliamina,  youngest  daugh- 
mgs  by  Turner.  The  remainder  of  the  ter  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Francis  Seymour 
Turner  drawings  he  divided  between  the  |  [q.  v.]  By  an  old  law  in  Germany,  relating 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland  and  the  Royal  '  to  reigning  families,  Prince  Victor's  wife, 
Institution  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  '  not  being  of  equal  rank,  was  disqualified 
Fine  Arts,  Edinburgh.  Some  drawings  by  from  using  her  husband's  title.  In  conse- 
Flaxman,  Stothard,  and  De  AVint,  the  '  quence  Prince  Victor  assumed  the  title  of 
etchings  by  Rembrandt,  and  the  remainder  (  Count  Gleichen,  the  second  title  in  the  family, 
of  the '  Liber  Studiorum '  went  to  University  j  by  which  he  was  known  for  many  years.  After 
College,  London.  Vaughan  bequeathed  the  ■  he  retired  from  the  navy  Count  Gleichen  de- 
bulk  of  his  fortune  to  charitable  and  religious    voted  himself  to  an  artistic  career,  for  which 

societies.  i  he  had  considerable  talent.     Being  fond  of 
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modelling,  he  studied  for  three  years  under 
William  Theed  [q.  v.]  Loss  of  fortune, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  a  bank,  caused  him 
to  look  to  sculpture  as  a  serious  profession. 
He  had  been  granted  by  Queen  Victoria  a 
suite  of  apartments  in  St.  James's  Palace, 
where  he  set  up  a  studio  and  entered  into  re- 
gular competition  as  a  working  sculptor.  He 
executed  several  imaginative  groups,  as  well 
as  monuments  and  portrait  busts.  Some  of 
the  busts  were  very  successful,  notably  those 
of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  and  Sir  Harry  Keppel.  His  most 
important  work,  however,  was  a  colossal 
statue  of  Alfred  the  Great,  executed  for  the 
town  of  Wantage,  where  it  was  erected. 
He  was  enabled  Dy  his  success  as  a  sculptor 
to  build  himself  a  small  house  near  Ascot. 
In  1885  Count  and  Countess  Gleichen  were 
permitted  by  the  queen  to  revert  to  the 
names  of  Prince  and  Princess  Victor  of 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg.  Prince  Victor  died 
on  31  Dec.  1891.  He  had  in  1887  been  pro- 
moted to  be  G.C.B.  and  an  admiral  on  the 
retired  list. 

He  left  one  son,  Count  Albert  Edward 
Wilfred  Gleichen,  C.M.G.,  major  in  the 
grenadier  guards,  and  three  daughters,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Countess  Feodore  Gleichen, 
has  inherited  her  father's  skill  in  sculpture. 

[Private  information.]  L.  0. 

VICTORIA,  Queen  op  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  Empress  op  India  (1819-1901),  was 
granddaughter  of  George  III,  and  only  child 
of  George  Ill's  fourth  son  Edward,  duke  of 
Kent,  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  field-marshal. 


Princess  Charlotte  Augusta  of  Wales, 
only  child  of  the  Prince  Kegent  (George  Ill's 
heir),  haying  married  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Coburg  on  2  May  1816,  died  after  the 
birth  of  a  stillborn  son  on  6  Nov.  1817. 
The  crown  was  thereby  deprived  of  its  only 
legitimate  representative  in  the  third  gene- 
ration.  Of  the  seven  sons  of 
■ion  tolh?8  George  III  who  survived  infancy 
crown  in  three,  at  the  date  of  Princess 
1817-  Charlotte's  death,  were  bachelors, 

and  the  four  who  were  married  were  either 
child  less  or  without  lawful  issue.  With  a 
view  to  maintaining  the  succession  it  was 
deemed  essential  after  Princess  Charlotte's 
demise  that  the  three  unmarried  sons — Wil- 
liam, duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son ;  Ed- 
ward, duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth  son;  and 
Adolphus  Frederick,  duke  of  Cambridge,  the 
seventh  and  youngest  son — should  marry 
without  delay.    AU  were  middle-aged.    In 


each  case  the  bride  was  chosen  from  a  princely 
family  of  Germany.  The  weddings  followed 
one  another  with  rapidity.  On  7  May  1818 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  had  long  resided 
in  Hanover  as  the  representative  of  his 
father,  George  III,  in  the  government  there, 
married,  at  Cassel,  Augusta,  daughter  of 
Frederick,  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassei.  On 
11  June  1818  the  Duke  of  Clarence  married 
in  his  fifty-third  year  Adelaide,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  George  Frederick  Charles,  reigning 
duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  In  the  interval, 
on  29  May,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  was  in 
his  fifty-first  year,  and  since  1816  had  mainly 
lived  abroad,  took  to  wife  a  widowed  sister 
of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the 
widowed  husband  of  that  Princess  Charlotte 
whose  death  had  induced  so  much  matri- 
monial activity  in  the  English  royal  house. 
The  Duke  of  Kent's  bride,  who  was  com- 
monly known  by  the  Christian  name  of 
Victoria,  although  her  full  Christian  names 
were  Mary  Louisa  Victoria,  was 

Kent's  bride,  n©ariy  thirty-two  years  old.  She 
was  fourth  daughter  and  youngest 
of  the  eight  children  of  Francis  Frederick 
Antony  (1750-1806),  reigning  duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Saalfeld.  (In  1825  Saalfeld, 
by  a  family  arrangement,  was  exchanged  for 
Gotha.)  Her  first  husband  was  Ernest 
Charles,  reigning  prince  of  Leiningen,  whose 
second  wife  she  became  on  21  Sept.  1803, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  he  died  on  4  July 
1814,  leaving  by  her  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
For  the  son,  who  was  born  on  12  Sept.  1804, 
she  was  acting  as  regent  and  guardian  when 
the  Duke  of  Kent  proposed  marriage  to  her. 
Her  responsibilities  to  her  first  family  and 
to  the  principality  of  Leiningen  made  her 
somewhat  reluctant  to  accept  the  duke's 
offer.  But  her  father's  family  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  was  unwilling'  for  her  to  neglect  an 
opportunity  of  reinforcing  those  intimate 
relations  with  the  English  reigning  house 
which  the  Princess  Charlotte's  marriage  had 
no  sooner  brought  into  being  than  her  pre- 
mature death  threatened  to  extinguish. 
The  Dowager  Princess  of  Leiningen  conse- 
quently married  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the 
ceremony  took  place  at  the  ducal  palace  of 
Coburg.  The  princess  was  a  cheerful  woman 
of  homely  intellect  and  temperament,  with 
a  pronounced  love  of  her  family  and  her 
fatherland.  Her  kindred  was  exceptionally 
numerous;  she  maintained  close  relations 
with  most  of  them,  and  domestic  interests 
thus  absorbed  her  attention  through  life. 
Besides  the  son  and  daughter  of  her  first 
marriage,  she  had  three  surviving  brothers 
and  three  sisters,  all  of  whom  married,  and 
all  but  one  of  whom  had  issue.    Fifteen 
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nephews  and  three  nieces  reached  maturity,  I  ments  were  allotted  them  in  the  palace  at 
and  their  marriages  greatly  extended  her  j  Kensington,  in  the  south-east  wing,  and 
family  connections.     Most  of  her  near  kin-    there  on  Monday,  24  May  1819,  at  4.15  in 
dred  allied  themselves  in  marriage,  as  she    the  morning,  was  born  to  them  the  girl 
in  the  first  instance  had  done,  with  the    who  was  the  future  Queen  Victoria.    A  gilt 
smaller  (lerman    reigning    families.      Her  j  plate  above  the  mantelpiece  of  the  room  still 
eldest  brother,  Ernest,  who  succeeded  to  the    attests  the  fact.    The  Duke  of  Kent,  while 
duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  was  father  of ;  describing  his  daughter  as '  a  fine  healthy 
Albert,  prince  consort  of  Queen  Victoria,    child/  modestly  deprecated  congratulation! 
twice  married  princesses  of  small  German  j  which    anticipated    her  succession  to  the 
courts.  A  sister,  Antoinette  Ernest ina  Ame-    throne,   'for  while  I  have  three  brother! 
lia,  married  Alexander  Frederick  Charles,  i  senior  to  myself,  and  one  (i.e.  the  Duke  of 
duke  of  Wiirtemberg.    At  the  same  time  '  Clarence)  possessing  every  reasonable  pro- 
some  matrimonial  un ions  were  ef-  j  spect  of  having  a  family,  I  should  deem  it 
counecUona.   fected  by  the  Saxe-Coburg  family    the  height  of  presumption  to  believe  it  pro- 
wit  h  the  royal  houses  of  Latin  j  bable  that  a  future  heir  to  the  crown  of 
countries — France  and  Portugal.    One  of ,  England    would  spring    from    me.'     Her 
the  Duchess  of  Kent's  nephews  married  the  j  mother's    mother,   the  Duchess    of   Saxe- 
queen  of  Portugal,  while  tnere  were  no  fewer  I  Coburg-Saalfeld,  wrote  of  her  as  'a  Char- 
than  five  intermarriages  on  the  part  of  her  :  lot  te— -destined  perhaps  to  play  a  great  part 
family  with  that  of  King  Louis  Philippe:    one  day/    'The  English  uke  queens,'  she 
two  of  her  brothers  and  two  of  her  nephews  >  added, '  and  the  niece  [and  also  first  cousin] 
married  the  French  king's  daughters,  and  a  I  of  the  ever-lamented  beloved  Charlotte  will 


niece  married  his  second  son,  the  Due  de 
Neniours.  Members  of  the  Hanoverian  family 
on  the  English  throne  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  seek  husbands  or  wives  at  the  minor 
courts  of  Germany,  but  the  private  rela- 
tions of  the  English  royal  house  with  those 
courts  became  far  closer  than  before  through 
the  strong  family  sentiment  which  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  not  merely  cherished  per- 


be  most  dear  to  them.'  Her  father  remarked 
that  the  infant  was  too  healthy  to  satisfy 
the  members  of  his  own  family,  who  re- 
garded her  as  an  unwelcome  intruder.  The 
child  held,  in  fact,  the  fifth  place  in  the 
succession.  Between  her  and  the  crown 
there  stood  her  three  uncles,  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  besides  her  father  the  Duke  of 


sonally  but  instilled  in  her  daughter,  the  !  Kent.  Formal  honours  were  accorded  the 
queen  of  England.  For  the  first  time  since  newly  born  princess  as  one  in  the  direct 
tne  seventeenth  century,  too,  the  private  j  line.  The  privy  councillors  who  were  sum- 
ties  of  kinship  and  family  feeling  linked  the    moned  to  Kensington  on  her  birth  included 


sovereign  of  England  with  rulers  of  France 
and  Portugal. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  brought  his  bride  to 
England  for  the  first  time  in  July  1818, 
and  the  marriage  ceremony  was  repeated  at 


her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and 
two  leading  members  of  Lord  Liverpool*! 
tory  ministry,  Canning  and  Vansittart.  On 
24  June  her  baptism  took  place  in  the  grand 


Kew  Palace  on  the  11th  of  that  month,  saloon  at  Kensington  Palace.  The  gold  font, 
The  duke  received  on  his  marriage  an  an-  :  which  was  part  of  the  regalia  of  the  king- 
nuity  of  6,000/.  from  parliament,  but  he  ',  dom,  was  brought  from  the  Tower,  and 
was  embarrassed  by  det>t,  and  his  income  crimson  velvet  curtains  from  the  chapel  at 
was  wholly  inadequate  to  his  needs.  His  St.  James's.  There  were  three  sponsors,  of 
brothers  and  sisters  showed  no  disposition  j  whom  the  most  interesting  was  the  tsar, 
either  to  assist  him  or  to  show  his  duchess  j  Alexander  I,  the  head  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
much  personal  courtesy.  He  therefore  left  the  '  and  the  most  powerful  monarch  on  the  con- 
country  for  Germany  and  accepted  the  hospi-  I  tinent  of  Europe.  The  regent  and  the  tory 
tulityofhiswife,  with  whom  and  with  whose  |  prime  minister,  Lord  Liverpool,  desired  to 
children  by  her  former  marriage  he  settled  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Russia,  and 
at  her  dower-house  at  Amor  bach  in  her  j  the  oiler  of  Prince  Lieven,  Russian  ambas- 
son's  principals  v  of  Leiningen.  In  the  spring    sadorin  London,  that  his  master  should  act 


of  1819  the  birth  of  a  child  grew  imminent. 


as  sponsor  was  accepted  with  alacrity.    The 


There  was  a  likelihood,  although  at   the    second  sponsor  was  the  child's  eldest  aunt. 
Queen  moment   it   looked  remote,  that  |  the  queen  of  Wiirtemberg  (princess  royal  of 

vte£rift,»       it   might  prove  the  heir  to  the  ;  England),  and  the  third  her  mot her*s mother, 
lrt>u  English  crown;    the  duke   and  '  the  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld.  The 

duchess  hurried  to  England  so  that  the  birth  '  three  were  represented  respectively  bv  the 
might  take  place  on  English  soil.    Apart-  |  infant's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  her 
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aunts,  the  Princess  Augusta  and  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester.  The  rite  was  performed  by 
Dr.  Manners  Sutton,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, assisted  by  the  bishop  of  London. 
The  prince  regent,  who  was  present,  declared 
that  the  one  name  of  '  Alexan- 
dria,' after  the  tsar,  was  suffi- 
cient. The  Duke  of  Kent  re- 
quested that  a  second  name  should  be  added. 
The  prince  regent  suggested  'Georgina.' 
The  Duke  of  Kent  urged  *  Elizabeth.'  There- 
upon the  regent  brusquely  insisted  on  the 
mother's  name  of  Victoria,  at  the  same  time 
stipulating  that  it  should  follow  that  of 
Alexandrina.  The  princess  was  therefore 
named  at  baptism  Alexandrina  Victoria,  and 
for  several  years  was  known  in  the  family 
circle  as  'Drina.'  But  her  mother  was 
desirous  from  the  first  to  give  public  and 
official  prominence  to  her  second  name  of 
Victoria.  When  only  four  the  child  signed 
her  name  as  Victoria  to  a  letter  which 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Addit.  MS. 
18204,  fol.  12).  The  appellation,  although 
it  was  not  unknown  in  England  [see  Clarke, 
Mbs.  Maby  Victoria  Cowden-,  Suppl.], 
had  a  foreign  sound  to  English  ears,  ana  its 
bestowal  on  the  princess  excited  some  insular 

n'udice. 
ifhen  the  child  was  a  month  old  her 
parents  removed  with  her  to  Claremont,  the 
residence  which  had  been  granted  for  lite  to 
her  uncle,  Prince  Leopold,  the  widowed  hus- 
band of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  remained 
his  property  till  his  death  in  1865.  In  August 
the  princess  was  vaccinated,  and  the  fact  of 
her  being  the  first  member  of  the  royal 
family  to  undergo  the  operation  widely  ex- 
tended its  vogue.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month  the  Duchess  of  Kent  learned  from  her 
mother  of  the  birth  on  the  26th,  at  Rosenau 
in  Coburg,  of  the  second  son  (Albert)  of 
her  eldest  brother,  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld  (afterwards  Gotha). 
Madame  Siebold,  the  German  accoucheuse, 
who  had  attended  Princess  Victoria's  birth, 
was  also  present  at  Prince  Albert's,  and  in 
the  Saxe-Uoburg  circle  the  names  of  the 
two  children  were  at  once  linked  together. 
In  December  1819  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Kent  went  with  their  daughter  to  Sidmouth, 
where  they  rented  a  small  house  called 
Woolbrook  Cottage.  The  sojourn  there  did 
not  lack  incident.  The  discharge  of  an 
arrow  by  a  mischievous  bov  at  the  window 
of  the  room  which  the  infant  was  occupy- 
ing went  very  near  ending  her  career  before 
it  was  well  begun.  After  a  few  weeks  at 
8idmouth,  too,  the  child's  position  in  the 
state  underwent  momentous  change. 

On  14  Jan.  1820  her  grandfather,  King 


George  III,  who  had  long  been  blind  and 
imbecile,  passed  away,  and  the  prince  re- 
gent  became  king  at  the  age  of 
SSkeof  fifty-eight.  Six  days  later,  on 
Kent  and       20  Jan.  1820,  her  father,  the  Duke 

jSmjo?'    of  Kent'  fel1  iU  of  a  °°l.d  con* 
tracted   while  walking  in   wet 

weather ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs  set  in, 
and  on  the  23rd  he  died.  Thus  the  four 
lives  that  had  intervened  between  the  prin- 
cess and  the  highest  place  in  the  state  were 
suddenly  reduced  to  two— those  of  her 
uncles,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  fifty- 
seven,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was 
fifty-five.  Neither  duke  had  a  lawful  heir, 
or  seemed  likely  to  have  one.  A  great 
future  for  the  child  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
thus  seemed  assured. 

The  immediate  position  of  mother  and 
daughter  was  not,  nowever,  enviable.  The 
Duke  of  Kent  appointed  his  widow  sole 

Siardian  of  their  child,  with  his  friends 
eneral  Wetherall  and  Sir  John  Conrov  as 
executors  of  his  will.  Conroy  thenceforth 
acted  as  major-domo  for  the  duchess,  and 
lived  under  the  same  roof  until  the  accession 
of  the  princess,  by  whom  he  was  always  cor- 
dially disliked.  The  duchess  was  obnoxious 
to  her  husband's  brothers,  especially  to  the 
new  king,  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  to 
their  younger  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, the  next  heir  to  the  throne  after 
Position  of  !»r  daughter.  Speaking  later  of 
Duchess  of  her  relations  with  the  heads  of 
Kent-  the  royal  family,  she  said  that 

on  her  husband's  death  she  stood  with  her 
daughter  'friendless  and  alone.'  Not  the 
least  of  her  trials  was  her  inability  to  speak 
English.  Although  the  duke  had  made  a 
will,  he  left  no  property.  He  only  bequeathed 
a  mass  of  debts,  which  the  princess,  to  her 
lasting  credit,  took  in  course  of  time  on 
her  own  shoulders  and  discharged  to  the 
last  penny.  Parliament  had  granted  the 
duchess  in  1818  an  annuity  of  6,000/.  in  case 
of  her  widowhood ;  apartments  were  allowed 
her  in  Kensington  Palace,  but  she  and  her 
daughter  had  no  other  acknowledged  re- 
sources. Her  desolate  lot  was,  however,  not 
without  private  mitigation.  She  had  the 
sympathy  of  her  late  husband's  unmarried 
sisters,  Sophia  and  Augusta,  who  admired 
her  self-possession  at  this  critical  period ;  and 
the  kindly  Duchess  of  Clarence,  who,  a  Ger- 
man princess,  like  herself,  conversed  with 
her  in  her  mother-tongue,  paid  her  con- 
stant visits.  But  her  main  source  of  conso- 
lation was  her  brother  Leopold,  who  proved  an 
invaluable  adviser  and  a  generous  benefactor. 
As  soon  as  the  gravity  of  the  duke's  illness 
declared  itself  he  to  Sidmouth  to 
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console  and  counsel  her.  Deprived  by  death 
some  four  years  before  of  wife  and  child,  he 
had  since  fed  an  aimless  career  of  travel  in 
England  and  Scotland,  without  any  recog- 
nised position  or  influence.  It  was  congenial 
to  him  to  assume  informally  the  place  of  a 
father  to  the  duke's  child.  Although  his 
German  education  never  made  him  quite  at 
home  in  English  politics,  he  was  cautious 
and  far-seeing,  and  was  qualified  for  the  role 
of  guardian  of  his  niece  and  counsellor  of  his 
sister.  He  impressed  the  duchess  with  the 
destiny  in  store  for  her  youngest  child.  Her 
responsibilities  as  regent  of  the  principality 
of  Leiningen  in  behalf  of  her  son  by  her  first 
marriage  weighed  much  with  her.  But  strong 
as  was  ner  affection  for  her  German  kindred, 
anxious  as  she  was  to  maintain  close  relations 
with  them,  and  sensitive  as  she  was  to  the  in- 
difference to  her  manifested  at  the  English 
court,  she, under  Leopold's  influence,  resigned 
the  regency  of  Leiningen,  and  resolved  to 
reside  permanently  in  England.  After  de- 
liberating with  her  brother,  she  chose  as  *  the 
whole  object  of  her  future  life '  the  education 
of  her  younger  daughter,  in  view  of  the  like- 
lihood of  her  accession  to  the  English  throne. 
Until  the  princess's  marriage,  when  she  was 
in  her  twenty-first  year,  mother  and  daughter 
were  never  parted  for  a  day. 

Of  her  father  the  princess  had  no  personal 
remembrance,  but  her  mother  taught  her  to 
honour  his  memory.  Through  his  early  life 
he  had  been  an  active  soldier  in  Canada 
and  at  Gibraltar,  and  he  was  sincerelv  at- 
tached  to  the  military  profession.  "When 
his  daughter,  as  Queen  Victoria,  presented 
new  colours  to  his  old  regiment,  the  royal 
Scots,  at  Ballater  on  26  Sept.  187t5,  she  said 
of  him :  '  He  was  proud  of  his  profession, 
and  I  was  always  told  to  consider  myself  a 
soldier's  child.'  Strong  sympathy  with  the 
army  was  a  main  characteristic  of  her  career. 
Xor  were  her  father's  strong  liberal,  even  radi- 
cal, sympathies  concealed  from  her.  At  the 
time  of  nis  death  he  was  arranging  to  visit 
New  Lanark  with  his  wife  as  the  guests  of 
Robert  Owen,  with  whose  principles  he  had 
already  declared  his  agreement  (Owex,  Auto- 
biography,  1857,  p.  237).  The  princess's 
whiggish  proclivities  in  early  life  were  part 
of  her  paternal  inheritance. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1#20  that  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  took  up  her  permanent 
abode  in  Kensington  Palace,  and  there  in 
comparative  seclusion  the  princess  spent 
most  of  her  first  eighteen  years  of  life.  Ken- 
sington was  then  effectually  cut  off  from 
London  by  market  gardens  and  country  lanes. 
Besides  her  infant  daughter  the  duchess  had 
another  companion  in  her  child  by  her  first 


husband,  Princess  Feodore  of  Leiningen,  who  ' 
was  twelve  years  Princess  Victoria^  senior, 
and  inspired  her  with  deep  and  lasting  affec- 
tion. Prince  Charles  of  Leiningen,  Princess 
Victoria's  stepbrother,  was  also  a  frequent 
visitor,  and  to  him  also  she  was  mucn  at- 
tached. Chief  among  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Kensington  household  was  Louise 
Lehzen,  the  daughter  of  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man of  Hanover,  who  had  acted  as  governess 
of  the  Princess  Feodore  from  1818.  Princes* 
Theprin-  Victoria's  education  was  begun 
cesft's  educa-  in  1824,  when  Fraulein  Lehzen 
tion*  transferred  her  services  from  the 

elder  to  the  younger  daughter.  Voluble  in 
talk,  severe  in  manner,  restricted  in  infor- 
mation, conventional  in  opinion,  she  was 
never  popular  in  English  society ;  but  she 
was  shrewd  in  judgment  and  whole-hearted 
in  her  devotion  to  her  charge,  whom  the 
at  once  inspired  with  affection  and  fear,  me- 
mory of  wliich  never  wholly  left  her  puniL 
Long  after  the  princess's  girlhood  close  in- 
timacy continued  between  the  two.  At 
Lehzen's  death  in  1870  the  queen  wrote  of 
her :  '  She  knew  me  from  six  months  old, 
and  from  my  fifth  to  my  eighteenth  years 
devoted  all  her  care  and  energies  to  me  with 
most  wonderful  abnegation  of  self,  never 
even  taking  one  day  s  holiday.  I  adored, 
though  I  was  greatly  in  awe  of  her.  She 
really  seemed  to  have  no  thought  but  for 
me.' 

The  need  of  fittingly  providing  for  the 
princess's  education  first  brought  the  child 
to  the  formal  notice  of  parliament.  In  1825 
parliament  unanimously  resolved  to  allow 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  an  additional  0.000/.  a 
year  '  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  adequate 
provision  for  the  honourable  support  and 
education  of  her  highness  Princess  Alexan- 
drina  Victoria  of  Kent '  (Hansard,  new  ser. 
xiii.  909-27).  English  instruction  was  need- 
ful, and  Fraulein  Lehzen,  whose  position 
was  never  officially  recognised,  was  hardly 
qualified  for  the  whole  of  the  teaching.  On 
the  advice  of  the  lie  v.  Thomas  Russell, 
vicar  of  Kensington,  tho  Rev.  George  Daws, 
at  the  time  vicar  of  a  small  Lincolnshire 
parish — from  which  ho  was  soon  trans- 
ierred  to  the  crown  living  of  St.  Hallows- 
on-t he-Wall,  in  the  citv  of  London — became 

• 

the  princess's  preceptor.  He  was  formally 
appointed  in  1827,  when  he  took  up  his  re- 
sidence at  Kensington  Palace.  To  recon- 
cile Fraulein  Lehzen  to  the  new  situation, 
George  IV  in  1827,  at  the  request  of  his 
sister,  l*rincess  Sophia,  made  her  a  Hano- 
verian baroness.  Davys  did  his  work  dis- 
creetly. He  gathered  round  him  a  band 
of  efficient  masters  in  special  subjects  of 


idy,  mainly  reserving  for  himself  religious 
wledge  and  history.     Although  his  per- 
refigious  views  were  decidedly  evan- 
.,  he  was  liberal  in  his  attitude  to  oil 
pious  opinions,  and  be  encouraged  in  his 
ipil  a  singularly  tolerant   temper,  which 
ifter  life  served  her  in  good  stead.   Thomas 
ward,  the  writing-master  of  Westminster 
"i  taught  her  penmanship  and  orith- 
She  rapidly  acquired  great  ease  mad 
n  writing,  although  at  the  sacrifice  ot 
x.     As  a  girl  she  was  a  voluble  cor- 
jtondenl  with  her  numerous  kinsfolk,  and 
. ..!   maintained   the    practice   till  the   end 
f  ber  life.     Although  during  her  girlhood 
l     duchess     conscientiously    caused    her 
ighter  to  converse  almost  entirely  in  Eng- 
i,  German  was  the  earliest  language  she 
1,  and  she  always  knew  it  as  a  mother- 
•Sbe  studied  it  and  German  litcra- 
e   grammatically   under   M.   Barei.     At 
t  she  spoke  English  with  a  plight  German 
~t;  but  this  was  soon  mended,  and  in 
■e  years  ber  prim  unci  at  ion  of  English 
i   thoroughly   nam™!,  although  refined. 
•  a  young  woman  she  liked  to  he  regarded 
.   authority  on  English  accent  (Lady 
eltos,  Letter/).     She   was  instructed 
i  French  by  M.  Grandineau,  and  came  to 
i   it   well   and   with    fluency.      At    a 
r  period,  when   she  whs  fuscinnled  by 
ion  opera, she  studied  Italian  assiduously, 
rarely  lost  on  opportunityof  speaking  it. 
lough  she  was  naturally  a  good  lin^'m-t. 
e  showed  no  marked  aptitude  or  liking  for 
7  subjects  of  study.    She  was  not  per- 
1  in  youth  to  rend  norels.     First-rote 
nature  never  appealed  to  her.    Nor  was 
>   endowed   with  genuine   artistic   taste, 
t  to  the  practical  pursuit  of  the  arts  she 
.plied  herself  as  a  girt  with  persistency  and 
flight.     Music  occupied  much  time.     John 
lernord   Sale,   organist   of  St.    Margaret's, 
tYest minster,  and  subsequently  organist  of 
"  e  Chapel  Itoyal.  gave  ner  her  first  lessons 
in  singing  in  18i'6.     She  developed  a  sweet 
soprano  voice,  and  soon  both  sangand  played 
the  piano  with  good  effect.     Drawing  wos 
first  taught  her  by  Kichard  Westell  the  aca- 
demician, who  in  18'li)  painted  one  of  the 
earliest  portraits  of  her,  and  afterwards  by 
(Sir)  Edwin  Landseer.    Sketching  in  pencil 
Her  TOQihfol  or  water-colours  wos  a   lifelong 
•Wo'tinn  to    amusement,  and  after  ber  mar- 
niu.ic  (mi      riage  she  attempted  etching.     In 
music  and  the  pictorial  arts  she 
sought  instruction  till  comparatively  Into  in 
life.     To  dancing,  which  aha  was  first  taught 
by  Mdlle.  Bourdin.  ehe  was,  like  her  mother, 
devoted ;   and   like  her,  until   middle   age, 
danced  with  exceptional  grace  and  energy. 


She  was  also  from  childhood  a  skilful  horse- 
woman, and  thoroughly  enjoyed  physical 
exercise,  taking  port  in  oil  manner  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  games. 

The  princess  grew  up  an  amiable,  merry, 
affectionate,  simple-hearted  child — very  con- 


iderate  for  others'  comfort,  scrupulously  re 
gardfulof  truth,  and  easily  pleased  by  homely 
amusement.  At  the  same  time  she  was  self- 
willed  end  often  showed  impatience  of  re- 
straint. Her  memory  wos  from  the  first 
singularly  retentive.  Great  simplicity  was 
encouraged  in  her  general  mode  of  life. 
She  dressed  without  ostentation.  Lord 
Albemarle  watched  her  watering,  at  Ken- 
sington, a  little  garden  of  her  own,  wear- 
ing '  a  large  srraw  hat  and  a  suit  of  white 
cotton,'  her  only  ornament  being  '  a  coloured. 
fichu  round  Uie  neck.'  Charles  Knight 
watched  her  breakfasting  in  the  open  air 
when  she  was  nine  years  old,  enjoving 
all  the  freedom  of  her  years,  and  suddenly 
darting  from  the  breakfast  table  '  to  gather 
a  flower  in  an  adjoining  pasture.'  Leigh 
Hunt  often  met  her  walking  ot  her  ease  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  although  he  was 
impressed  by  the  gorgeous  raiment  of  the 
footman  who  followed  her,  noticed  the  un- 
affected playfulness  with  which  she  treated  a 
;  companion  of  her  own  age.  The  Duchess 
of  Kent  was  fond  of  presenting  her  at  Ken- 
sington to  ber  visitors,  who  included  men  of 
distinction  in  all  ranks  of  life.  William 
Wilberforce  describes  how  he  received  an 
invitation  to  visit  the  duchess  at  Kensing- 
ton Palace  in  July  1820,  and  how  the 
duchess  received  him  'with  her  fine  ani- 
mated child  on  the  floor  by  her  side  with 
its  playthings,  of  which  I  soon  became  one.' 
On  19  May  1828  Sir  Walter  Scott  '  dined 
with  the  duchess'  and  was  "presented  to 
the  little  Princess  Victoria — I  hope  they  will 

change   her  name  (he  added)— 
SiJ^St   the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  fts^ 

things  now  stand This  littW^ ' 

lady  is  educating  with  much  care,  and 
watched  so  closely,  that  no  busv  maid  has  a 
moment  to  whisper,  "  You  are  heir  of  Eng- 
land." '  But  Sir  Walter  suggested '  I  suspect, 
if  we  could  dissect  the  little  heart,  we  should 
find  that  some  pigeon  or  other  bird  of  the. 
air  bad  carried  the  matter." 

According  to  a  story  recorded  many  years 
afterwords  i.y  Baroness  Lelizen,  the  foci  of 
her  rank  was  carefully  concealed  from  ' 
until  her  twelfth  year,  when  after  muc" 
sulfation  it  was  solemnly  revealed  to 
i  In1  baroness,  who  cunningly  insortae 
child's   book   of    English    history  ' 
genealogical  tree  in  which    her  pi 
prominently   indicated.      The  print 
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baroness  stated,  received  the  information, 
of  which  she  knew  nothing  before,  with  an 
ecstatic  assurance  that  she  would  be  '  good ' 
thenceforth.  But  there  were  many  oppor- 
tunities open  to  her  previously  of  learning 
the  truth  about  her  position,  and  on  the  story 
in  the  precise  form  that  it  took  in  the 
Baroness  Lehzen's  reminiscence  the  queen 
herself  threw  doubt.  Among  the  princess's 
childish  companions  were  the  daughters  of 
Heinrich  von  Biilow,  the  Prussian  ambas- 
sador in  London,  whose  wife  was  daughter 
of  Humboldt.  When,  on  28  May  1829,  they 
and  some  other  children  spent  an  afternoon 
at  Kensington  at  play  with  the  princess, 
each  of  them  on  leaving  was  presented  by 
her  with  her  portrait — an  act  which  does 
not  harmonise  well  with  the  ignorance  of 
her  rank  with  which  Baroness  Lehzen  was 
anxious  to  credit  her  (Gabriele  von  Billow, 
a  memoir,  English  transl.  1897,  p.  163). 

The  most  impressive  of  the  princess's  re- 
creations were  summer  and  autumn  excur- 
sions  into  the  country  or   to  the  seaside. 
Visits    to   her    uncle    Leopold's 

oxcunrfons.  nou8e  at  Claremont,  near  Esher, 
were  repeated  many  times  a  year. 
There,  she  said,  the  happiest  days  of  her 
youth  were  spent  (Grey,  p.  892).  In  the 
autumn  of  1824  she  was  introduced  at  Clare- 
mont to  Leopold's  mother,  who  was  her  own 
?;odmother  and  grandmother,  the  Duchess 
)owager  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  stayed  at 
Claremont  for  more  than  two  months. 
The  old  duchess  was  enthusiastic  in  praise 
of  her  granddaughter — '  the  sweet  blossom 
of  May  she  called  her — and  she  favoured 
the  notion,  which  her  son  Leopold  seems 
first  to  have  suggested  to  her,  that  the  girl 
might  do  worse  than  marry  into  the  Saxe- 
Coburg  family.  Albert,  the  younger  of  the 
two  sons  of  her  eldest  son,  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg — a  boy  of  her  own 
age — was  seriously  considered  as  a  suitor. 
Thenceforth  the  princess's  uncle  Leopold 
was  as  solicitous  about  the  well-being  of  his 
nephew  Albert  as  about  that  of  his  niece 
Victoria.  A  little  later  in  the  same  year 
(1824)  the  child  and  her  mother  paid  the 
first  of  many  visits  to  Kamsgate,  staying  at 
Albion  House.  Broadstairs  was  also  in 
early  days  a  favourite  resort  with  the  duchess 
and  her  daughter,  and  on  returning  thence 
on  one  occasion  they  paid  a  first  visit  to  a 
nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  at  East- 
well  Park,  Ashford. 

In  1820  the  princess  and  her  mother  were 
invited  for  the  first  time  to  visit  the  king, 
George  IV,  at  Windsor.  He  was  then  re- 
siding at  the  royal  lodge  in  the  park  while 
the  castle  was  undergoing  restoration,  and 


his  guests  were  allotted  quarters  at  Cum- 
berland Lodge.     The  king  was  gracious  to 
his  niece,  and  gave  her  the  badge 

™rg*v.  worn  h7  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Her  good  spirits  and 
frankness  made  her  thoroughly  agreeable  to 
him.  On  one  occasion  she  especially  pleased 
him  by  bidding  a  band  play  *  God  save  the 
King '  after  he  had  invited  her  to  choose  the 
tune.  On  17  Aug.  1826  she  went  with  him 
on  Virginia  Water,  and  afterwards  he  drove 
her  out  in  his  phaeton. 

Next  year  there  died  without  issue  her 
uncle  the  Duke  of  York,  of  whom  she 
knew  little,  although  just  before  his  death, 
while  he  was  living  in  the  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  he  had  invited  her  to  pay  him 
a  visit,  and  had  provided  a  punch-and- 
judy  show  for  her  amusement,  nis  death 
left  only  her  uncle  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
between  herself  and  the  throne,  and  her 
ultimate  succession  was  now  recognised. 
On  28  May  1629  she  attended,  at  St 
James's  Palace,  a  court  function  for  the  first 
time.  The  queen  of  Portugal,  Maria  H  (da 
Gloria),  who  was  only  a  month  older  than 
the  princess,  although  she  had  already  occu- 
pied her  throne  three  years,  was  on  a 
visit  to  England,  and  a  ball  was  given  in 
her  honour  by  George  IV.  Queen  Maria 
afterwards  (9  April  1836)  married  Prin- 
cess Victoria's  first  cousin,  IVince  Ferdinand 
Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria always  took  an  extremely  sympathe- 
tic interest  in  her  career,  her  descendants, 
and  her  country. 

In  June  1830  the  last  stage  but  one 
in  the  princess's  progress  towards  the  crown 
was  reached.  Her  uncle  George  IV  died  on 
26  June,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
William,  duke  of  Clarence,  "llie  girl  thus 
became  heir-presumptive.  Public  interest  was 
much  excited  in  her,  and  in  November  1830 
Heir-pre-  her  status  was  brought  to  the 
«umptive  to  notice  of  parliament.  A  bill  was 
imo?™™'  intr°duced  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  was 
duly  passed,  which  conferred  the  regency  on 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  in  case  the  new  king 
died  before  the  princess  came  of  age.  This 
mark  of  confidence  was  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  the  duchess.  Next  year  Wil- 
liam IV  invited  parliament  to  make  further 
'  provision  for  Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria 
of  Kent,  in  view  of  recent  events/  The 
government  recommended  that  10,000/. 
should  be  added  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent's 
allowance  on  behalf  of  the  princess.  Two 
influential  members,  Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridley  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  while  sup- 
porting the  proposal,  urged  that  the  princess 
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should  as  queen  t^iime  th-  srylr  .:*  ELra-  which.  she  mi  her  si.thrr  Lai  rr.*v~  i.\:-*- 
beth II, and  repeated  the  oil  corng'.tint  thj.t  :o=:e«:.  Two  iri:li5  wh:;L  :\11  -sr^i  in  th-? 
the  name  Victoria  did  c:c  aeeon  w-.:h  thr  >axe-C:b:ir£  family  i-^-reaikd  :hr  ?T-?r  -:■: 
feelings  of  the  people.  The  prln-:es$  ha.:,  i-p  ?*?**:  ?n.  The  earlier  1:5.*  di  I  n-.t  ;  :*ti:y 
however,  already  taJEen  a  violent  azt:pn.rhy  i-ep  rvcret*.  The  D-::l*ss  ::  Ke:::'?  ?>:er- 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  aLwiys  iepreoated  :n-Liw.  the  e  ther  ::  Prlnoe  Albert.  wi-> 
any  association  with  her.  An  inir^izL-^i  *•:•:■-  if>:  hi?  cirth  hai  been  div.reei.  iied 
to  reduce  the  new  allowance  v.y  ..ne  half  in  A^-i*:  iS>I.  B.i:  the  Ir-1'h  :n  It"  N?v. 
was  lost,  and  the  government **  ree::r:ne::-  ::  :Lr  DuoL-rS?  I»wajer  •::  Saxr-O.  r-irz. 
dation  was  adopted  i  I£<x/uar*Im  3ri  *er.  v.  the  I'lob-A?  c:  Krr.:'*  s::-tLef  an  i  the 
591,  654  seq.>  Greater  dignity  wa*  thi-  pr.nce**"*  r:ds:V.irr  and  :TTinim:-'her.  who 
secured  for  the  household  of  the  Lushes*  -.:  t:ok  :he  ti^«:  :^:«=rv="  in  -he  .-Lild's 
Kent  and  her  daughter,  although  "he  i.u:he«e  :  .ir-re.  wi*  i  lasting  *■:  rro-*\ 
regarded  the  addition  to  h«=r  ine-me  a*  Lnaie-  The  zu[-  cau.«e  ::  the  L»^;Lt;*  of  Kent"* 
quate  to  the  needs  of  her  position.  The  amir::-:*  at  the  time  wi*.  h:.-a--ver.  :he 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  •  a  pz iiai^h-  h:*t:le  a*t:r.ii-=  "Lit  WLiia-r.  IV  ;•«- ;med 
ter  of  Clive>  was  formally  appointed  ?;-  -■  fcl_  :t-4  "owirl*  her.  She  had  no  reason 
vezness  of  the  prince,  and  her  precep--:r  -..-  :*:■-»:  .  to  c:— plain  tf  the  uncor.ven- 
Davys  was  made  dean  of  Cheater.  .She  wis  ;"r,1"'.- "*rr  ti:nal  *>:«i  h-into-r  whi  :L  he 
requested  to  attend  court  function*.  On  "■'""-*■-  extended  to  her  iiijLter.  nor 
20  July  1£30,  dressed  in  deep  mourning  with  w:  ;li  it  br  easy  - ;  ex^rr-rrate  the  maternal 
a  long  court  train  and  veil  reachin*  t:  thr  *■- i:r.*^i=  which  th-r  L.me'.y  baches  of 
ground  (Br  low,  p.  1'ji ».  *he  tMlow-d  (J  ^n  CLirer_:e.  n :  -v  hec :  =.e  Q  .eea  Adel  &i  ie, 
Adelaide  at  a  chapter  of  the  order  ::*  th-r  ?L:wed  *.L-  pr^?e-?.  B .:  :he  klr.z  re- 
Garter  held  at  St.  James's  PaLioe.  A  :W  ^z.--:-i  th-  tafsier.:  v.  th-r  d*?L**»  or' any 
months  later  she  was  pre*rnt  a:  the  pr:r>  ::'  "hr  i:.L?  ;:r./:li-:ra*l.r.  which  rhe  prin- 
gation  of  parliament.  On  2-4  Feb.  Is3l  ?hr  :e*-'*  s-^ti-tn  wirrar.tcd.  Th-  k.r./ wem.<  to 
attended  her  first  drawinz-room.  in  ho^;-r  hirr  tee-  =:  Ted  hy  *  *er.Le  >al'.-i.-y  '.f  "h*s 
of  Queen  Adelaide's  birthday.  The  kinx  iioh-r-V*  iz.f.:-zz.^.  w>h  tr.e  hrir--*.  pr«.- 
complained  that  she  L>:ke«l  a*  his  *t:=.ily.  *.n;t.T-:  -.  the  rr,-xz>.  \r.\  :.e  .--;.•:.;•-/{.;/ 
and  was  afterwards  d«seply  cfen  ied  r.j  -he  ■Lry"i*-r.-r:  *.  r-=:'.-e  *..-:  .-.  •.  :.-'.::.  i.'-r 
irregularity  of  her  at:enii^?eai:  cs-.ir."  Sh-r  n-.ti.-r"-  .ir^  V.":.  :.\  *..  -  •.  '  .  .vi!  -.  .-•- 
and  her  mother  w^re  expet;:e'i  to  ittrr:: :  h  •  :-.■•—:.  :r.  .V  .:*--"  i  ■:■:; .  ,?.-..  *.,-..  .:•■  ir*ui 
coronation  on  *  sept.  It^i.".  :t  the^  ;li  -.-  -he  •  ..z-  •-'.  I'.r.^n  .  .'..  ■  \.r-, *.•-*■<. t.-/  V.r 
come,  and  comment  on  th-ir  ah^:-:e  -vii  *l-r.r  i  .*.-:..-.  1.-.L  :*y  •■.  %  -...r-,-:  :•■  -.-:  -ttf.*-, 
made  in  parliament.  \  rr.-  '"Jii*.-.  It.  ■  \: r  'A ".„'..*..  *'*.^  *■•'•  IV 
With  the  apparent  access  of  prt^perl'y  re-.-T?*-":  *:.-  '.'■  :.-:■-•■*!"..•  /..'.!.  :.'.i.'.ir-, 
went  griefs  and  annoyance?  which  edited  \r. :.  ■x.-.e*.  ^  -:-  ."■:'."  .v. :.  *-r  *-..*..••  *i  ':.»//i  if.u* 
passing  tears,  and  permanent ly  : sip re*=e*:  h-  .-. A-  . ~  ■  ."-.• : .  I :.  '■•  •"■■■  *  '  " -*  ■/■»•/  '*• '  ' '"' ' J 
the  princess's  mind  with  a  -r=j-  -.:  the  Li:.,  ir. :  "...  ■:.'..-.:  .'.-.:.  .t..  '*  %\.i',*k-jy,\\\ 
'sadness1  of  her  youth.     Ir;  i-i^r  her  -::n-  th-  .•-  /n. 

stant  companion,  the  I*rl^->r5*    F-:*;«:;re    :i        ? : .  v.  i.r.".v.-rr.  -.'. '/..:.'  */f  ■« .".■/# « J,«  •!•!'  i.«  ■•   .«. 

Leiningen,  left  England  :\r  zv.d.    .r.  her  t *.:.■:. r  *•>--.    ..'.■  ■ /■.-j/. '*.».* h.  ■       •.;■'■  '  '•••■  »n 

marriage,  1>  Feb.,  to  Prir.ce  v.r.  H- he. -.1 .-.--  ;-:"t*  „f..r    ..-.    .'.'.u.?./    ).i:.-   '!.-.  i/ji'«t    n# 

Langenburg,    and    the    -eparvl.r     --^z-7  . -i  *."-::   •   "•  y. ***■.'■  *.i    .*.'•  •■   '  -i*  I'. »./ii'.'l 

nained  Victoria.     In  ls30  alarm  xtr  :-'.-*  it  •".•-  j.*,  0  .*.  .  ■*■/  •  ■.-  y.ur  ■■>    ',,-.<  w  >\  .i»  !?.#•  !• 

Kensington     at    the    pr>pect     \i    P.-.r.'.e  t:-  .'-  ■  *.  '- ...1.'.:l'<s.v,  .-sr.'!  ;..'•«  r  *■  .if*! ■  ••• 

Leopold's  permanent  remoril  t:  *:.-  t.r.*.-  ».rf;  ..•**■':  *..-    "» .  ''•  .-.    I*#..-    •••    MhIvki 

nent.    Both  mother  and  d*. irL'-r  ■.-.••—•:  f  •■.  v.   . --J-'  '. •  «•&*:*  l ':.■•■  '•  ''J-«  •■'  i#**|««»  #-il  .*■ 

his  guidance  implicitly.     The  pr.r-te--.T-i.-.  t/ 1  .  v -.t .*.    'i    ■   "  '.'«  »■'*•  #.•!"!   ''"'■',  'I"'».k 

almost  as  deeply  attached  to  :!.rz.  *.•  f.  .*.-•  •  ..-  .  *  .-■•    "  .*     *.-.-   /•  ■■'  ■  '*!    *•»   »«''**'■  -'  /, 

mother.     Although  he  dro I: r.ed  ".■->     ?.-.m  \i  .'  '*.     ~  .  ^  .;..•    ir.:*..\tA   n...u  »u,i  i>i^/^ 

the  throne  of  Greece  in  1  ■;"/?.  hi »  i^*r»5t;- *."..',#:  v:*.*.--*   v,  *. '.;:?.  *.:.';  •.r.i./#».*  n.i/).'    h"|>i.ii. 

next  year  of  the  throne  of  Bel^:;2i  Jt.-.'.-v:  y\.  *    •-..   '!.'.»>'*•/':  '-t  'J.»    .«,'i  .  '».«ii   ..•.>! 

her  acutely.     As  king  if  the  ffc.i'.Ar..*.  ;.«s;  *o*- .*.  ■ '.'.'.v .*.*.■■.  sf  *!.■  j.".j.!'       A  ils.rtm  IV 

watched  her  interest*  wi-h   nr>   1--^   \-.-\~  .-.'.v.  ?  ..v.y.v-.'.1  ;."/•  -4  ■.  .. j/».i-  -■  -i-*  -*-  "»■•/-»•• 

tion  than  before,  and  he  wis  a**.-; .'.  :.*.  ..*.  ;,-.y  •■•■#«•-»    *«  ;.<.  'I  ■  f .  •■  -#i  i  /  *  «i;«  «J  '!•*  »#p    "I  !•*- 

correspondence:  but  his  aiv^HNte  'r.2:  •.:.*  ."*;»^   ...••-*•«  »\*  <  ,>  ty  **)•'  f    *i>\\  »«.« #  •  ••  *l# 

country  and  his  subsequent  ar^arriaire  •».*;.  *r/.*.  m^xr  ?%•  •>./■  !»•'*  '.«•'    m  j#«ii.ii/    r>n«' 

Louis  Philippe's   ds^ignter  w.r hdre*w   .*..«  *.^t.^   *:.'*.>.?:  .n  m I  'i.'whM^n  MttmmiiIiIi. 

from  that  constant  contril  of  her  %rTa..M  •'.  ..*/.>.•- .".',r.     M  .r../..j,.l  ",ty.n>u»,u*  mmn*. 
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bly  offered  her  addresses  of  welcome ;  and  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  in  varying  phraseology,  re- 
plied that  it  was  '  the  object  of  her  life  to 
render  her  daughter  deserving  of  the  affec- 
tionate solicitude  she  so  universally  inspires, 
and  to  make  her  worthy  of  the  attachment 
and  respect  of  a  free  and  loyal  people.' 

The  first  tour,  which  took  place  in  the 
autumn  of  1832,  introduced  the  princess  to 
the  principality  of  Wales.  Leaving  Ken- 
sington in  August,  the  party  drove  rapidly 
through  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  and 
Shrewsbury  to  Powis  Castle,  an  early  home 
of  her  governess,  the  Duchess  of  Northum- 
berland; thence  the  princess  went  over  the 
Menai  Bridge  to    a    house  at  Beaumaris, 

which  she  rented  for  a  month. 
The  tour  of  ghe  ^^^4  prize8  at  tne  Eis- 
teddfod there;  but  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  shortened  her  stay,  and  she 
removed  to  Plas  Newydd,  which  was  lent 
them  by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea.  She  laid 
the  first  stone  of  a  boys'  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood on  13  Oct.,  and  made  so  good 
an  impression  that  'the  Princess  Vic- 
toria '  was  the  topic  set  for  a  poetic  com- 
petition in  1834  at  the  Cardiff  Bardic  Fes- 
tival. The  candidates  were  two  hundred,  and 
the  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Cornwell  Baron 
Wilson.  Passing  on  to  Eaton  Hall,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Grosvenor,  she  visited  Chester  on 
17  Oct.,  and  opened  a  new  bridge  over  the 
Dee,  which  was  called  Victoria  Bridge. 
From  17  to  24  Oct.  she  stayed  with  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  and 
made  many  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, including  a  visit  to  Strutt's  cotton 
mills  at  Belper.  Subsequently  they  stayed 
at  a  long  series  of  noblemen's  houses — Shad- 
borough,  the  house  of  Lord  Lichfield ;  Pitch- 
ford,  the  seat  of  the  old  tory  statesman, 
Lord  Liverpool,  for  whom  the  queen  cherished 
much  affection;  Oakley  Court,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Clive ;  Newell  Grange,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Plymouth ;  and  Wy tham  Abbey,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Abingdon.  From  Wytham  she 
and  her  mother  twice  went  over  to  Ox- 
ford (8-9  Nov.),  where  they  re- 
x  °  '  ceived  addresses  from  both  town 
and  universitv ;  Dean  Gaisford  conducted 
th«»m  over  Christ  Church  ;  they  spent  some 
time  at  the  Bodleian  Library  and  at  the 
buildings  of  the  university  press,  and  they 
lunched  with  Vice-chancellor  Rowley  at 
University  College.  Robert  Lowe  (after- 
wards Viscount  Sherbrooke),  then  an  under- 
graduate, described  the  incidents  of  the  visit 
in  a  brilliant  macaronic  poem  (printed  in 
Patchett  Martin's  Z»/e  of  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
i.  80-90).  Leaving  Oxford  the  royal  party 
journeyed  by  way  of  High  Wycombe  and 


Uxbridge  to  Kensington.  Throughout  this 
tour  the  princess  dined  with  her  mother  and 
her  hosts  at  seven  o'clock  each  evening. 

Every  year  now  saw  some  increase  of 
social  occupation.  Visitors  of  all  kinds  grew 
numerous  at  Kensington.  In  November 
1832  Captain  Back  came  to  explain  his  pro- 
jected polar  expedition.  In  January  1833  the 
Srtrait  painters  David  Wilkie  and  George 
avter  arrived  to  paint  the  princess's  por- 
trait. On  24  April  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  with 
a  view  to  mollifying  the  king,  elaborately 
entertained  him  at  a  large  dinner  party; 
the  princess  was  present  only  before  and 
after  dinner.  In  June  two  of  her  first  cousins, 
Princes  Alexander  and  Ernest  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  her  half-brother,  the  prince  of 
Leiningen,  were  her  mother's  guests.  On 
24  May  1833  the  princess's  fourteenth  birth- 
day was  celebrated  by  a  juvenile  ball  given 
by  the  king  at  St.  James  s  Palace. 

A  summer  and  autumn  tour  was  arranged 
for  the  south  coast  in  July  1833.  The  royal 
_  .    party  went  a  second    time   to 

and  made  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  those  parts  of  the  island  with 
which  an  important  part  of  the  princess's 
after-life  was  identified.  She  visited  the 
director  of  her  mot  hers  household,  Sir  John 
Conroy,  at  his  residence,  Osborne  Lodge,  on 
the  site  of  which  at  a  later  date  Queen  Vic- 
toria built  Osborne  Cottage,  and  near  which 
she  erected  Osborne  House.  She  explored 
Whippingham  Church  and  East  Cowes; 
but  the  main  object  of  her  present  sojourn  in 
the  island  was  to  inspect  national  objects 
of  interest  on  the  Hampshire  coast.  At 
Portsmouth  she  visited  the  Victory,  Nelsons 
flagship.  Crossing  to  Weymouth  on  29  July 
she  spent  some  time  at  Melbury,  Lord 
Ilchester's  seat.  On  2  Aug.  she  and  her 
mother  arrived  at  Plymouth  to  inspect  the 
dockyards.  Next  day  the  princess  presented 
on  Plymouth  Hoe  new  colours  to  the  89th 
regiment  (royal  Irish  fusiliers),  which  was 
then  stationed  at  Devonport.  Lord  Hill, 
the  commander-in-chief,  who  happened  to 
be  at  the  barracks,  took  part  in  the  ceremony. 
The  Duchess  of  Kent  on  behalf  of  her 
daughter  addressed  the  troops,  declaring 
that  her  daughters  study  of  English  his- 
tory had  inspired  her  with  martial  ardour. 
"With  the  fortunes  of  the  regiment  the  prin- 
cess always  identified  herself  thenceforth. 
It  was  at  a  later  date  named  the  Princess 
Victoria's  Koyal  Irish  Fusiliers,  and  twice 
again,  in  I860  and  1889,  she  presented  it  with 
new  colours  (cf.  Rowland  Brincxmax's 
Hist.  Records  of  the  Eighty^ninth  (Princess 
Victoria's)  Regiment,  1888,  pp.  83-4).    The 
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princess  afterwards  made  a  cruise  in  the 
yacht  Emerald  to  Eddystone  lighthouse,  to 
Torquay,  whence  she  visited  Exeter,  and  to 
Swanage. 

While  she  was  responding  to  the  calls  of 
public  duty  she  was  enjoying  enlarged 
Her  delight  opportunities  of  recreation.  She 
in  music  and  frequently  visited  the  theatre, 
the  drama.     ^  wniCQ  8he  always  delighted. 

But  it  was  the  Italian  opera  that  roused 
her  highest  enthusiasm.  She  never  forgot 
the  deep  impressions  that  Pastat  Mali- 
bran,  and  Grisi,  Tamburini  and  Rubini 
made  on  her  girlhood.  Grisi  was  her  .ideal 
vocalist,  by  whom  she  judged  all  others. 
All  forms  of  music,  competently  rendered, 
fascinated  her.  Her  reverence  for  the  vio- 
linist Paganini,  after  she  had  once  heard 
him,  never  waned.  In  June  1834  she 
was  a  deeply  interested  auditor  at  the 
royal  musical  festival  that  was  given  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  During  her  autumn 
holiday  in  the  same  year,  when  she  first 
stayed  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  afterwards 
at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  she  spent  much  of 
her  time  in  playing  and  singing,  and  her 
instrument  was  then  the  harp  (cf.  Memoirs 
<jf  Georgian**  Lady  Chatterton,  by  E.  H. 
Dering,  1901,  p.  29).  In  1836  Lablache  be- 
camener  singing  master,  and  he  gave  her 
lessons  for  nearly  twenty  years,  long  after 
her  accession  to  the  throne. 

During  1835,  when  she  completed  her 
sixteenth  year,  new  experiences  crowded 
on  her.  In  June  she  went  for  the  first  time 
to  Ascot,  and  joined  in  the  royal  procession. 
The  American  observer,  N.  P.  Willis, 
watched  her  listening  with  unaffected  delight 
to  an  itinerant  ballad  singer,  and  thought 
her  'quite  unnecessarily  pretty  and  inte- 
resting/ but  he  regretfully  anticipated  that 
it  would  be  the  fate  of  *  the  heir  to  such  a 
crown  of  England '  to  be  sold  in  marriage 
for  political  purposes  without  regard  to  her 
personal  character  or  wishes  (Willis,  Pen- 
ailing*  by  the  Way,  1835,  lii.  115).  On 
30  July  1835  the  princess  was  confirmed 
Hereon-  a*  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's, 
firmation,  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
1885.  address  on  her  future  responsi- 

bilities affected  her.  She 'was  drowned  in 
tears  and  frightened  to  death.9  Next  Sun- 
day, at  [the  chapel  of  Kensington  Palace, 
the  princess  received  the  holy  sacrament  for 
the  first  time.  The  grim  archbishop  (Howley) 
again  officiated,  together  with  her  preceptor, 
Davys,  the  dean  of  Chester.  After  a  second 
visit  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  she  stayed 
at  Avoyne  House,  she  made  a  triumphal 
northern  progress.  At  York  she  remained  a 
week  with  Archbishop  Harcourt  at  Bishops- 


thorp,  and  visited  Lord  Fitzwilliam  at  Went- 
worth  House,  whence  she  went  over  to  the 
.    races  at  Doncaster.    She  was  the 
1835.  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at 

Belvoir  House,  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received  by  the  people  of  Stamford, 
and  was  next  entertained  by  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter  at  Burghley.  A  great  ball  at  Burgh- 
ley  was  opened  by  a  dance  in  which  the 
marquis  was  the  princess's  partner.  When 
she  reached  Lynn  on  her  way  to  Holkham, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester's  seat,  navvies  yoked 
themselves  to  her  carriage  and  drew  it 
round  the  town.  Iler  last  sojourn  on  this 
tour  was  at  Euston  Hall,  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton.  After  returning  to 
Kensington,  she  spent  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber at  Ramsgate,  making  excursions  to 
Walmer  Castle  and  to  Dover. 

In  1836,  when  the  princess  was  seventeen, 
her  uncle  Leopold  deemed  that  the  time 
had  arrived  to  apply  a  practical  test  to  his 
scheme  of  uniting  her  in  marriage  with  her 
first  cousin,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
Accordingly,  he  arranged  with  his  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  that  Albert  and  his  elder 
brother  Ernest,  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
duchy,  should  in  the  spring  pay  a  visit  of 
some  weeks'  duration  to  aunt  and  daughter 
Pint  meet-  at.  Kensington  Palace.  In  May 
ingwitif  Princess  Victoria  met  Prince 
Prince  Albert  for   the  first  time.  Wil- 

Albert,  1836.  liam     jy    ud    Que(jn    Adelaide 

received  him  and  his  brother  courteously, 
and  they  were  frequently  entertained  at 
court.  They  saw  the  chief  sights  of  London, 
and  lunched  with  the  lord  mayor  at  the 
Mansion  House.  But  the  king  looked  with 
no  favour  on  Prince  Albert  as  a  suitor  for 
his  niece's  hand.  At  any  rate,  he  was 
resolved  to  provide  her  with  a  wider 
field  of  choice,  and  he  therefore  invited 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  two  sons  and 
Duke  William  of  Brunswick  to  be  his  guests 
at  the  same  period  that  the  Saxe-Coburg 
princes  were  in  England,  and  he  gave  the 
princess  every  opportunity  of  meeting  all 
the  young  men  together.  His  own  choice 
finally  fell  on  Alexander,  the  younger  son 
of  the  prince*  of  Orange.  On  30  May  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  gave  a  brilliant  ball  at 
Kensington  Palace,  and  found  herself  under 
the  necessity  of  inviting  Duke  William  of 
Brunswick  and  the  prince  of  Orange  with 
his  two  sons  as  well  as  her  own  proteges. 
Among  the  general  guests  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Some  days  later  the  Saxe- 
Coburg  princes  left  England.  Albert  had 
constantly  sketched  and  played  the  piano 
with  his  cousin ;  but  her  ordinary  language, 
like  that  of  those  about  her,  was  English 
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which  placed  him  at  a  disadvantage,  for  he    the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge,  the 
had  but  recently  began  to  learn  it.     The    preservation  of  the  constitutional  preroga- 


but  parted  with  her  heart-whole.  The  prin-  draw  himself  from  the  public  rejoicing.  He 
cess,  however,  had  learned  the  suggested  pi  an  sent  his  niece  a  grand  piano,  and  m  the 
from  her  uncle  Leopold,  whose  wishes  were  evening  gave  a  state  bait  in  her  honour  at 
luw  for  her,  and  on  7  June,  after  Albert  St.  James's  Palace.  Neither  he  nor  the 
had  left  England,  she  wrote  ingenuously  to  queen  attended  it,  owing,  it  was  stated,  to 
Leopold  that  she  commended  the  vouth  to  illness.  The  princess  opened  the  entert tin- 
ner uncle's  special  protection,  adiing,  '  I  ment  in  a  quadrille  with  Lord  Fits  Alan, 
hope  and  trust  that  all  will  go  on  pro-  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  after- 
sperously  and  well  on  this  subject,  now  of  wards  danced  with  Nicholas  Esterhaiy,  son 
so  much  importance  to  me.'  Her  views  of  the  Austrian  ambassador.  In  the  same 
were  uncoloured  by  sentiment.  It  was  month  she  paid  two  visits  to  the  Royal 
natural  and  congenial  to  obey  her  uncle.  Academy,  which  then  for  the  first  time  held 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1836  she  paid  a  its  exhibition  in  what  is  now  the  National 
second  visit  to  the  retired  tory  statesman,  Gallery,  Trafalgar  Square.  She  was  the 
Ijord  Liverpool,  who  was  then  living  at  centre  of  attraction.  On  the  first  visit  the 
Buxted  Park,  near  Uckfield,  and  afterwards  ,  shook  hands  and  talked  with  Roger*  the 
spent  a  quiet  month  at  liamsgate.  The  old  (  poet,  and,  hearing  that  the  actor,  Charles 
king  was  at  the  moment  causing  the  Duchess  Kemble,  was  in  the  room,  desired  that  he 
of  Kent  renewed  disquietude.  The  princess  should  be  introduced  to  her.  A  few  days 
had  consequently  absented  herself  from  :  later  the  king,  in  a  letter  addressed  per- 
court,  and  the  king  complained  that  he  saw  j  sonally  to  her,  offered  to  place  10,000/.  a 
too  little  of  her.  On  20  Aug.  1836,  the  (  vear  at  her  own  disposal,  independently  of 
king's  birthday,  mother  and  daughter  dined  her  mother.  She  accepted  the  offer  to  her 
with  him  at  a  state  banquet,  when  he  !  mothers  chagrin, 
publicly  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  |  jj 

live  till  his  niece  came  of  age,  so  that  the  ' 

kingdom  might  be  spared  the  regency  which  No  sooner  had  the  celebrations  of  the 
parliament  had  designed  for  the  Duchess  of .  princess's  majority  ended  than  death  put 
Kent.  He  described  his  sister-in-law  as  a  her  in  possession  of  the  fullest  rights 
'  person  *  *  surrounded  by  evil  counsellors,* ,  that  it  could  confer.  Early  in  June  it  was 
and  unfitted  'to  the  exercise  of  the  duties  announced  that  the  king's  health  was  break- 
of  her  station/  He  asserted  that,  contrary  '  ing.  On  Tuesday,  20  June  ls.37,  at  twelve 
to  his  command,  she  was  occupying  an  ex-  minutes  past  two  in  the  morning,  he  died  at 
c»'ssive  number  of  rooms  -seventeen — at  Windsor  Castle.  The  last  barrier  between 
Kensington  Palace,  lie  would  not  *  endure  Princess  Victoria  and  the  crown  was  thus 
conduct  so  disrespectful  to  him.'    The  prin-    removed. 

cess  burst  into  tears.  The  breach  between  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
the  king  and  her  mother  was  complete.  performed  the  last  religious  rites,  at  once 

William  TV's  hope  of  living  long  enough  took  leave  of  Queen  Adelaide,  and  with 
to  prevent  a  regency  was  fulfilled.  Although  Lord  Conyngham,  the  lord  chamberlain, 
(Vitiim<rnf  l"9  health  was  feeble.no  serious1  drove  through  the  early  morning  to  Ken- 
:i/.-,  -Ji  May  crisis  was  feared  when,  on  1*4  May  i  sington  to  break  the  news  to  the  new  sove- 
i'v»-  1H37,  the  princess  celebrated  her  ,  .vcM^ion,      reign.     They  arrived  there  before 

eighteenth  birthday,  and  thus  came  of  age.  .  sujime  o  a.m.  and  found  difficulty  in  ob- 
At   Kensington  the  occasion  was  worthily  j  ls3~-  taining  admission.      The  porter 

celebrated,  and  the  hamlet  kept  holiday.  '  refused  to  rouse  the  princess.  At  length 
The  princess  was  awakened  by  an  at/bade,  '  the  Baroness  Lehzen  was  sent  for,  and  she 
and  received  manv  cost lv  gifts.  Addresses 
from  public  bodies  were  presented  to  her 
mother.  To  one  from  the  corporation  of 
London  the  duchess  made,  on  behalf  of  her 
daughter,  an  elaborate  reply.  She  pointed 
nut  that  the  princess  was  in  intercourse 
with  all  classes  of  society,  and,  after  an  in- 
discreet reference  to  the  slights  put  on  her- 
self by  the  royal  family,  spoke  volubly  of 


reluctantly  agreed  to  warn  the  princess  of 
their  presence.  The  girl  came  into  the 
room  with  a  shawrl  thrown  over  her  dressinp- 
gown,  her  feet  in  slippers,  and  her  hair 
falling  down  her  back.  Lord  Conyngham 
dropped  on  his  knee,  saluted  her  as"  queen, 
and  kissed  the  hand  she  held  towards  him. 
The  archbishop  did  the  like,  addressing  to 
her  '  a  sort  of  pastoral  charge.'  At  the  same 
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time  she  was  informed  of  the  king's  peaceful 
end.  The  princess  clasped  her  hands  and 
anxiously  asked  for  news  of  her  aunt 
(Brora*,  i.  272). 

The    prime    minister,    Lord  Melbourne, 
arrived  before  nine  o'clock,  and  was  at  once 
received  in  audience.  The  queen's  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  state,  also  visited 
her.    But,  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tion, it  was  from  the  prime  minister,  Lord 
Melbourne,  alone  that  she  could  receive 
counsel  as  to  her  official  duties  and  conduct. 
The  privy  council  was  hastily  summoned 
to  meet  at  Kensington  at  11  a.m.  on  the  day 
of  the  king's  death.    On  entering  the  room 
the  queen  was  met  by  her  uncles,  the  Dukes 
of  Cumberland    and    Sussex,  and  having 
taken  her  seat  at  once  read  the  speech  which 
Lord  Melbourne  had  written  for  her  some 
days    before    in    consultation  with    Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  veteran  president  of  the 
council.    She  was  dressed  very  plainly  in 
black  and  wore  no  ornaments.    She  was 
already  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  Queen 
Adelaide's  mother.    She  spoke  of  herself  as 
'educated  in  England  under  the  tender  and 
enlightened    care    of  a  most    affectionate 
mother ;    she  had  learned  from  her  infancy 
to  respect  and  love  the  constitu- 
tion oil  her  native  country.'     She 
would  aim  at  securing  the  enjoy- 
ment of  religious  liberty  and  would  protect 
the  rights  of  all  her  subjects.   She  then  took 
the  oath,  guaranteeing  the  security  of  the 
church  of  Scotland ;  the  ministers  gave  up 
their  seals  to  her  and  she  returned  them ; 
they  then  kissed  hands  on  reappointment, 
and  the  privy  councillors  took  the  oaths. 
Although  she  was  unusually  short  in  stature 
(below  five  feet),  and  with  no  pretensions 
to  beauty,  her  manner  and  movement  were 
singularly  unembarrassed,  modest,  graceful, 
ana  dignified,  while  her  distinct  and  per- 
fectly   modulated    elocution    thrilled    her 
auditors.    '  She  not  merely  filled  her  chair,' 
said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  '  she  filled 
the  room.'    Throughout  the  ceremony  she 
conducted  herself  as  though  she  had  long 
been  familiar  with  her  part  in  it  (cf.  Poole, 
Life  of  Stratford  Canning,   1888,   ii.   45; 
Croker  Papers,  ii.  359;  Ashley,  Life  of 
Palmerston,  i.  340). 

The  admirable  impression  she  created  on 
this  her  first  public  appearance  as  queen 
was  fully  confirmed  in  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed. Next  day  she  drove  to  St.  James's 
Palace  to  attend  the  formal  proclamation  of 
her  accession  to  the  throne.  While  the 
heralds  recited  their  announcement  she 
stood  in  full  view  of  the  public  between 


The  first 
council. 


Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  at 
the  open  window  of  the  privy  council 
chamber,  looking  on  the  quadrangle  nearest 
Th  rocia-  Marlborough  House.  The  crowd 
mation.  cheered  vociferously,  and  promi- 
nent in  the  throng  was  Daniel 
O'Connell,  who  waved  his  hat  with  con- 
spicuous energy.  '  At  the  sound  of  the  first 
shouts  the  colour  faded  from  the  queen's 
cheeks,'  wrote  Lord  Albemarle,  her  first 
master  of  the  horse,  who  was  also  an  on- 
looker, 'and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
The  emotion  thus  called  forth  imparted  an 
additional  charm  to  the  winning  courtesy 
with  which  the  girl-sovereign  accepted  the 
proffered _  homage '  (Albemarle,  Fifty  Years 
of  my  Life,  p.  378). 

After  the  proclamation  the  queen  saw 
Lord  Hill,  the  commander-in-chief,  the  lord- 
chancellor,  and  other  great  officers  of  state. 
At  noon  her  second  council  was  held  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  and  all  the  cabinet  ministers 
were  present.  Later  in  the  day  the  procla- 
mation was  repeated  at  Trafalgar  Square, 
Temple  Bar,  Wood  Street,  and  the  Koyal 
Exchange. 

Although  the  queen  signed  the  privy 
council  register  at  her  first  council  in  the 
name  of  Victoria  only,  in  all  the  official 
documents  which  were  prepared 
2£35f  M  on  the  fiwt  day  of  her  reign  her 
name  figured  with  the  prefix  of 
Alexandrina.  In  the  proclamation  she  was 
called  '  Her  Royal  Majesty  Alexandrina 
Victoria,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom.' 
But,  despite  the  sentiment  that  had  been 
excited  against  the  name  Victoria,  it  was 
contrary  to  her  wish  to  be  known  by  any 
other.  Papers  omitting  the  prefix  'Alex- 
andrina '  were  hastily  substituted  for  those  in 
which  that  prefix  had  been  introduced,  and 
from  the  second  day  of  the  new  reign  the 
sovereign  was  known  solely  as  Queen  Victoria. 
Thenceforth  that  name  was  accepted  without 
cavil  as  of  the  worthiest  English  significance. 
It  has  since  spread  far  among  her  subjects. 
It  was  conferred  on  one  of  the  most  pro- 
sperous colonies  of  the  British  empire  in  1851, 
and  since  on  many  smaller  settlements  or 
cities,  while  few  municipalities  in  the  United 
j  Kingdom  or  the  empire  nave  failed  to  employ 
it  in  the  nomenclature  of  streets,  parks, 
railway-station8,or  places  of  public  assembly. 
Abroad,  and  even  in  some  well-informed 
quarters  at  home,  surprise  was  manifested  at 
Public  the  tranquillity  with  which  the 

sentiment  nation  saw  the  change  of  monarch 
regarding  effected.  But  the  general  enthu- 
ber-  siasm  that  Queen  Victoria's  acces- 

sion evoked  was  partly  due  to  the  contrast 
she  presented  with  those  who  had  lately  oc- 
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cupied  the  throne.    Since  the  century  Wan 
there  had  been  three  kings  of  England — 
men  all  advanced  in  years — of  whom  the 
first  was  an  imbecile,  the  second  a  profli- 
gate, and  the  third  little  better    than    a 
buffoon.    The  principle  of  monarchy  was  an 
article  of  faith  with  the  British  people  which 
the  personal  unfitness  of  the  monarch  seemed 
unable  to  touch.     But  the  substitution  for 
kings  whose  characters  could  not  inspire  re- 
spect of  an  innocent  girl,  with  what  pro- 
mised to  be  a  long  and  virtuous  life  before 
her,  evoked  at  the  outset  in  the  large  mass 
of  the  people  a  new  sentiment — a  sentiment 
of  chivalric  devotion  to  the  monarchy  which 
gave  it  new  stability  and  rendered  revolution 
impossible.  Although  the  play  of  party  poli- 
tics failed  to  render  the  sentiment  universal, 
and  some  actions  of  the  queen  in  the  early  and 
late  years  of  the  reign  severely  tried  it,  it  was 
a  plant  that,  once  taking  root,  did  not  readily 
decay.  Politicians — of  the  high  rank  of  Lord 
Palmers  ton,  the  foreign    secretary  in   the 
whig  ministry,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  leader  of 
the  tories  in  the  House  of  Commons — de- 
plored the  young  queen's  inexperience  and 
ignorance  of  the  world ;  but  such  defects  were 
more  specious  than  real  in  a  constitutional 
monarch,  and,  as  far  as  they    were  disad- 
vantageous, were  capable  of  remedy  by  time. 
Sydney  Smith  echoed  the  national  feeling 
when,  preaching  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  her  reign,  he  described 
the  new  sovereign  as  *  a  patriot  queen/  who 
might  be  expected  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age 
and  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  pro- 
sperity of  her  people.  '  We  have  had  glorious 
female  reigns,  said  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
home  secretary  under  Melbourne,  a  few  weeks 
later.    '  Those  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  led  us 
to  great  victories.     Let  us  now  hope  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  female  reign  illus- 
trious in  its  deeds  of  peace — an  Elizabeth 
without  her  tyranny,  an  Anne  without  her 
weakness*   ("\Valpole,  Life  of  Lord  John 
liussell,  i.  284). 

Owing  to  her  sex,  some  changes  in  the 
position  and  duties  of  a  British  sovereign 
were  inevitable.  The  Salic  law  rendered 
her  incompetent  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
Hanover,  which  British  sovereigns  had  filled 
since  George  the  elector  of  Hanover  became 
George  I  of  England  in  1714.  Hanover 
had  been  elevated  from  an  electorate  to  a 
alio  quwn  kingdom  by  the  congress  of 
1111*1  iiau-  Vienna  in  1814,  and  the  king- 
ovor*  dom  now  passed  to  the  queen's 

uncle,  the  next  heir  after  her  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland. 
The  dissolution  of  the  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Hanover  was  acquiesced  in  readily  J 


by  both  countries.  They  had  long  drifted 
apart  in  political  sentiments  and  aspirations, 
The  new  king  of  Hanover  was  altogether  out 
of  sympathy  with  his  royal  niece.  He  proved 
an  illiberal  and  reactionary  ruler ;  bat  she, 
in  whom  domestic  feeling  was  always  strong, 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his 
family,  and  showed  especial  kindness  to  them 
in  the  trials  that  awaited  them.  At  home 
the  main  alteration  in  her  duty  as  sovereign 
related  to  the  criminal  law.  Death  was  the 
punishment  accorded  to  every  manner  of 
felony  until  William  IV's  parliament  hu- 
manely reduced  the  number  of  capital  offences 
to  four  or  five,  and  it  had  been  the  custom 
of  the  sovereign  personally  to  revise  the  nu- 
merous capital  sentences  pronounced  in  Lon- 
don at  the  Old  Bailey.  At  the  close  of  each 
session  these  were  reported  to  the  sovereign 
by  the  recorder  for  final  judgment.  A  girl 
was  obviously  unfitted  to  perform  this  re- 
Tbe  queen  pugnant  task.  Accordingly  the 
and  t  he  queen  was  promptly  rel  ie  ved  of  it 
criminaiiaw.  by  act  of  parliament  (7  William  IV 
and  1  Vict.  cap.  77).  Outside  London  the 
order  of  the  court  to  the  sheriff  had  long  been 
sufficient  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  death 
penalty.  To  that  practice  London  now  con- 
formed, while  the  home  secretary  dealt  hence- 
forth by  his  sole  authority  with  petitions 
affecting  offenders  capitally  convicted,  and 
was  alone  responsible  for  the  grant  of  par- 
dons, reprieves,  or  respites.  Whenever  capi- 
tal sentences  were  modified  by  the  home 
secretary,  he  made  a  report  to  that  effect  to 
the  queen,  and  occasionally  it  evoked  com- 
ment from  her ;  but  his  decision  was  always 
acted  on  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  Thus, 
although  the  statute  of  1837  formally  re- 
served 'the  royal  prerogative  of  mercyV  the 
accession  of  a  woman  to  the  throne  had  the 
paradoxical  effect  of  practically  annulling  all 
that  survived  of  it. 

But,  while  the  queen  was  not  called  on  to 
do  everything  that  her  predecessors  had  done, 
she  studied  with  ardour  the  routine  duties 
of  her  station  and  was  immersed  from  the 
moment  of  her  accession  in  pressing  busi- 
ness. The  prime  minister,  Melbourne,  ap- 
proached his  task  of  giving  her  political  in- 
struction with  exceptional  tact 
and  consideration,  and  she  proved 
on  the  whole  an  apt  pupil.  Mel- 
bourne was  the  leader  01  the  whig 
party,  whose  constitutional  principles  denied 
the  sovereign  any  independence ;  but  it  was 
with  the  whigs  that  her  father  had  associated 
himself,  and  association  with  them  was  per- 
sonally congenial  to  her.  None  the  less,  she 
was  of  an  imperious,  self-reliant,  and  some- 
what wilful  disposition ;  she  was  naturally 
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she  never  liked,  should  retire  from  her 
vice ;  she  give  him  a  pension  of  3,000&  a 
year,  bat  refused  his  request  for  an  order 
and  an  Irish  peerage.  Graver  perplexities 
attached  to  the  question  of  the  appointment 
of  a  private  secretary  to  the  new  sovereign. 


proud  of  her  deration  and  of  the  dignified  of  her  mother  s  and  her  own  household,  whom 
responsibilities  which  nominally  adhered  to 
the  crown.  While,  therefore,  accepting  with- 
out demur  Melbourne's  theories  of  the  depen- 
dent place  of  a  sovereign  in  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  she  soon  set  her  own  interpretat  ion 
on  their  practical  working.    She  was  wise 

enough  at  the  outset  to  recognise  her  inex-  I  Although  former  occupants  of  the  throne 
perience,  and  she  knew  instinctively  the  need  ■  had  found  such  an  officer  absolutely  essen- 
of  trusting  those  who  were  older  and  better  tial  to  the  due  performance  of  their  duties, 
rersed  in  affairs  than  herself.  But  she  never  the  ministers  feared  the  influence  that  one 
admitted  her  subjection  to  her  ministers.  The  print*  occupying  so  confidential  a  re- 
From  almost  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  her  mcruit-  1st  ion  with  a  young  untried 
reign  she  did  not  hesitate  closely  to  interro-    *liip'  girl  might  gain  over  her.     With 

gate  them,  to  ask  for  time  for  consideration  ,  admirable  self-denial  Melbourne  solved  the 
before  accepting  their  decisions,  and  to  ex-  difficulty  by  taking  on  himself  the  work  of 
press  her  own  wishes  and  views  frankly  and  her  private  secretary  for  all  public  business, 
ingenuously  in  all  affairs  of  government  that  As  both  her  prime  minister  and  private 
came  before  her.  After  giving  voice  to  her  secretary  it  was  thus  necessary  for  him  to 
opinion,  she  left  the  final  choice  of  action  be  always  with  the  court.  For  the  first  two 
or  policy  to  her  official  advisers*  discretion ;  years  of  her  reign  he  was  her  constant  com- 
bat if  she  disapproved  of  their  choice,  or  it  panion,  spending  most  of  the  morning  at 
failed  of  its  effect,  she  exercised  unsparingly  .  work  with  her,  riding  with  her  of  an  aner- 
the  right  of  private  rebuke.  '  noon,  and  dining  with  her  of  an  evening. 

The  first  duty  of  her  ministers  and  herself  The  paternal  care  which  he  bestowed  on  her 
was  to  create  a  royal  household.  The  prin-  ,  was  acknowledged  with  gratitude  by  politi- 
ciples  to  be  followed  differed  from  those    cal  friends  and  foes. 

which  had  recently  prevailed.  It  was  ■  Melbourne's  acceptance  of  the  office  of 
necessary  for  a  female  sovereign  J  private  secretary  best  guaranteed  the  queen's 
to  have  women  and  not  men  as  .  course  against  pitfalls  which  might  have  in- 
ner personal  attendants.  She  I  volved  disaster.  Members  of  the  family 
deprecated  an  establishment  on  the  enor-  I  circle  in  which  she  had  grown  up  claimed 
mous  scale  that  was  adopted  by  the  last ,  the  right  and  duty  of  taking  part  in  her 
female  sovereign  in  England — Queen  Anne,    guidance  when  she  began  the  labour  of  her 


Tbe  forma- 
tion of  ber 
household. 


A  mistress  of  the  robes,  six  ladies-in-wait- 
ing, and  six  women  of  the  bedchamber  she 
regarded  as  adequate.  Her  uncle  Leopold 
wisely  urged  her  to  ignore  political  con- 
siderations in  choosing  her  attendants.  But 
she  was  without  personal  friends  of  the  rank 
needed  for  the  household  offices,  and  she  ac- 
cepted Lord  Melbourne's  injudicious  advice 
to  choose  their  first  holders  exclusively  from 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  whig  mini- 
sters. She  asked  the  Marchioness  of  Lans- 
downe  to  become  mistress  of  the  robes,  and 
although  her  health  did  not  permit  her  to 


Foreign 
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life,  and,  owing  to  their  foreign 
birth,  it  was  in  her  own  interest 
that  their  influence  should  be  per- 
manently counterbalanced  by  native  coun- 
sel. King  Leopold,  the  queen  s  foster-father, 
who  had  hitherto  controlled  her  career,  and 
remained  a  trusted  adviser  till  his  death,  had, 
as  soon  as  she  reached  her  majority,  sent  his 
confidential  friend  and  former  secretary, 
Baron  Stockmar,  to  direct  her  political  edu- 
cation. The  baron  remained  in  continu- 
ous attendance  on  her,  without  official  re- 
cognition, for  the  first  fifteen  months  of  her 


accept  that  post,  she  agreed  to  act  as  first  I  reign,  and  when  the  question  of  a  choice  of 


lady-in-waiting.  The  higher  household 
dignity  was  filled  (1  Julv  1837)  by  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  who  was  soon  one 
of  the  aueen's  most  intimate  associates. 
Others  of  her  first  ladies-in-waiting  were  the 
Marchioness  of  Normanby  and  Lady  Tavi- 
stock. The  Countess  of  Rosebery  was  in- 
vited, but  declined  to  join  them.  In  accord- 
ance with  better  established  precedent,  the 
gentlemen  of  her  household  were  also  chosen 
from  orthodox  supporters  of  the  whig  mini- 
stry. The  queen  only  asserted  herself  by 
requesting  that  Sir  John  Conroy,  the  master 
vol.  m.— sup. 


private  secretary  was  first  raised,  the  queen 
expressed  an  infelicitous  anxiety  to  appoint 
him.  A  native  of  Coburg,  who  originally 
came  to  England  with  Leopold  in  1816  as  his 
medical  attendant,  Stockmar  was  now  fifty 
years  old.  Sincerely  devoted  to  his  master 
and  to  the  Saxe-Coburg  family,  he  sought 
no  personal  advantage  from  his  association 
witn  them.  Even  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
bore  him  no  affection,  admitted  that  he  was 
the  most  disinterested  man  he  ever  met. 
Intelligently  read  in  English  history,  he 
studied  with  seal  the  theory  of  the  British 
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constitution.  There  was  genuine  Tirtue  in  receive  the  credentials  of  the  ambassador! 
the  substance  of  his  reiterated  advice  that '  and  envoys.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  but, 
the  queen  should  endeavour  to  maintain  '  PaWJo  &s  sovereign  of  the  order  of  the 

a  position  above  party  and  above  intrigue.  :  WninoniaU  Garter,  wore  all  its  brilliant  in* 
But,  although  sagacious,  Stockmar  was  a-i  signia — ribbon,  star,  and  a  band 

pedantic  and  a  sententious  critic  of  English  bearing  the  motto,  in  place  of  the  garter, 
politics,  and  cherished  some  perilous  here-  buckled  on  the  left  arm  (Buxsex,  ii.  273). 
sies.    The  internal  working  of  the  British  1  There  followed  a  long  series  of  deputation! 


government  'was  never  quite  understood  by 
him.  His  opinion  that  the  sovereign  was 
no  '  nodding  mandarin '  was  arguable,  but 
his  contention  that  a  monarch,  if  of  com- 
petent ability,  might  act  as  his  own  minister 
was  wholly  fallacious.  The  constant  inter- 
course which  he  sought  with  Melbourne 
and  other  ministers  was  consequently  felt 
by  them  to  be  embarrassing,  and  to  be  dis- 


from  public  bodies,  bearing  addresses  of 
condolence  and  congratulation,  to  all  of 
which  she  replied  with  characteristic  com- 
posure. On  17  July  she  went  in  state  to 
dissolve  parliament  in  accordance  with  the 
law  which  required  a  general  election  to 
take  place  immediately  on  the  demise  of  the 
crown.  For  the  first  time  she  appeared  in 
apparel  of  state — a  mantle  of  crimson  velvet 


advantageous  to  the  queen.    An  impression  |  lined  with  ermine,  an  ermine  cape,  a  drew 
got  abroad  that  he  exerted  on  her  a  mys-  j  of  white  satin  embroidered  with  gold,  a  tiara 


terious  anti-national  influence  behind  the 
throne.  Abercrombv,  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  threatened  in  very  early  days 
to  bring  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  parlia- 
ment. But  when  it  was  rumoured  that 
Stockmar  was  acting  as  the  queen's  private 
secretary,  Melbourne  circulated  a  peremp- 
tory denial,  and  public  attention  was  for  the 
time  diverted.  The  queen's  openly  displayed 
fidelity  to  her  old  governess,  the  Baroness 
Lehzen,  did  not  tend  to  dissipate  the  sus- 
picion that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
advisers.  But  the  baroness's  relations  with 
her  mistress  were  above  reproach  and  did 
credit  to  both.  She  had  acted  as  hor  old 
pupil's  secretary  in  private  matters  before 
she  came  to  the  throne,  and  she  continued 
to  perform  the  same  functions  after  the 
queen's  accession.  But  public  affairs  were 
never  brought  by  the  queen  to  her  cogni- 
sanee,  and  the  baroness  loyally  accepted  Duoicin 
the  situation.     "With  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  1  rillate- 


and  stomacher  of  diamonds,  and  the  insignia 
of  the  garter.  She  read  the  speech  with 
splendid  effect.  Fanny  Kemble,  who  was 
present,  wrote :  '  The  queen's  voice  was  ex- 
quisite. .  .  .  The  enunciation  was  as  perftct 
as  the  intonation  was  melodious,  and  I  think 
it  is  impossible  to  hear  a  more  excellent  utter- 
ance than  that  of  the  queen's  English  by  the 
English  queen.'  A  more  disinterested  visitor, 
the  American  orator,  Charles  Sumner,  used 
very  similar  language :  *  Iler  voice  was  sweet 
and  finely  modulated.  ...  I  think  I  have 
never  heard  anything  better  read  in  my  life 
than  her  speech.9  On  19  July  the  queen  held 
her  first  levee  at  St.  James's  Palace,  and 
next  day  her  first  drawing-room.  On  both 
occasions  the  attendance  was  enormous. 

A  few  days  before  (13  July)  the  queen 
left  the  home  of  her  girlhood  at  hen- 
Rcmovni  to  sington  for  Buckingham  Palace, 
Buckingham  the  new  otHcial  residence  in  Lon- 
Puiace.  ^on  appointed  for  the  sovereign, 

who  continued  to  reside  with  her  daughter,  '  The  building  had  been  begun  by  the  archi- 
although  she  was  now  given  a  separate  suite  j  tect  John  Nash  for  Ocorge  IV,  but  was  not 
of  apartments,  the  queen's  relation  was  no  '  completed  until  William  IV  became  king. 
less  discreet — far  more  discreet  than  the  ;  He,  however,  disliked  it,  and  preferred  to 
duchess  approved.  She  was  excluded  from  ,  remain  at  St.  James's  Palace.  No  monarch 
all  share  in  public  business— an  exclusion  in  occupied  Buckingham  Palace  before  Queen 
which  she  did  not  readily  acquiesce.  For  a  j  Victoria,  for  whom  it  was  for  the  first  time 
long  time  she  treated  her  daughter's  emanci-  put  in  order.  A  contemporary  wag  in  tbe 
pation  from  her  direction  as  a  personal  griev-  !  *  Times  '  declared  it  was  the  cheapest  house 
ance  (OfRKVII.i.e).  There  was  never  any  ;  ever  built,  having  been  built  for  one  sove* 
ground    for   the    insinuation    which    Lord    reign  and  furnished  for  another.     But  the 


Mroughnm  conveyed  when  he  sj>oke  in  the 
Mouse  of  Lords  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  as 
1  the  queen-mother.'  Melbourne  protested 
with  just  indignation  against  applying  such 
a  misnomer  to  '  the  mother  of  the  queen,' 
who  was  wholly  outside  the  political  sphere. 
Public   ceremonials    meanwhile    claimed 


inconvenience  with  which  William  IV 
credited  it  proved  real,  and  it  underwent 
radical  alterations  and  additions  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert  before 
it  was  deemed  to  be  adapted  for  its  purpose. 
An  east  front  was  erected  to  form  a  qua- 
drangle ;  the  ground  behind  the  house,  to 


much  of  the  queen's  attention.     On  27  June  |  the  extent  of  forty  acres,  was  laid  out  as  a 
she  held  her  first  levee  at  Kensington  to  \  pleasure-garden ;    a  conservatory  was  con- 


v.rt'l   into  a  chapel,  nnd  a  ballroom  was 

mlilrd    as   late  u  18o6.     One   of  the   first 

at*  which  wore  given  at  Buck- 

Palooe    wm   a   grand    concert   on 

37,  under  the  direction  of  Signor 

Com*.       In    honour    of    the   occasion   the 

'i  red  the  court  to  go  out  of  monrn- 

ing    lor    tin"    day.        The    vocalists    were 

Qrisi,  Madame  AlbertoMi,  Signor 

Lablttche,     and    Signor    Tamburtni.      The 

queen's   first   official  appearance   in   public 

m  took  place  on   21    Aug.,  when 

■  .1  the  new  gate  of  Hyde  Park 

on  the  Bay*  water  Road,  and  conferred  on 

it  the  name  of  Victoria.     On  22  Aug.  she 

drove  to   Windsor  to  assume  residence  ot 

fur  the  first  time.     On   28  Sept, 

r  earliest  experience  of  a  military 

review,  when  lie  guards  in  Windsor  gnm- 

*>n  marched  before  her  in  the  Home  Perk, 

After  remaining  at  Windsor  till  4  Oct.  she 

made  acquaintance  with  the   third  and  last 

of  (he  royal  palaces  then  in   existence,  the 

pretentious    Pavilion   at   Brighton,   which 

<  l<  ■irj;i   1 V  had  erected  in  a  foolish  freak  of 

fancy.     Lord  John  Russell,  the  home  secre- 

'lifr  with  his  wife,  stayed  with  her 

■■■  l  Nov,  sin.'  returned  to  Bucking- 

'    11  took  a  girlish  delight  in  the 
of    proprietorship:    she   actively   di- 
wr    domestic    establishments,   and 
the  mode  of  life  s-lie  adopted  in 
"    her  palaces  was  of  her  own  de- 
She  exercised  a  constant  and  wide 
pi  tali  ty  which  had  been  long  unknown 
iviil   circle.     The    entertainments 
were    somewhat   formal   and   monotonous; 
mgh  she  was  zealous  for  rules  of 
.  she  was  never  indisposed  to  modify 
he  was  thendiv  tli"  better  able  to 
be  kindly  feeling  that  she  invariably 
to  her  guests.     Most  of  her  morn- 
■    work  with    Melbourne. 
In  the  parly  afternoon  when  at  Windsor  she 
rode  in  the  park  or  neighbouring  country 
I  .!■_'(■   cavalcade   often    numbering 
thirtv   persons.      Later    she    romped   with 
same  of  whom  she   usually   con- 
include   among    her   guests,    or 

played  at  ball  or  battledore  mid  slmrili- k 

;  s  of  the  court— a  prac 
■  iii'd  till  middle  ajre— or  nractiscd 
•inging  nnd  pianoforte  playing,     llmir 

seven,  she   usually  devoted   the 
■  round  game*  of  cards,  chess, 
while  the  Duchess  of  Kent  played 
Irte  of  her  innovations  was  the  in- 
rt  band,  which  played  musi 

Sand  after  dinner.     When  she   wa 
at   Buckingham  Palace  she  gave  a 


Victoria 

small  dance  every  Monday,  She  found 
time  for  a  little  serious  historical  reading, 
one  of  the  earliest  books  through  ■.-. 
plodded  as  queen  being  Coxe's  'Life  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole'  (Lady  Lyttelton),  and 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  attempted 
novel-reading,  making  trial  of  three  hooka 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Fenimore  Cooper,  and 
Bulwer  Lytton  respectively  (Btrmn,  i. 
296).  A  'little  later  she  struggled  with 
Hallam's  'Constitutional  History'  and  Si. 
Simon's '  Memoirs.' 

Relatives  bom  the  continent  of  Europe 
ere  in  the  first  days  of  her  reign  very  fre- 
quent guests.  With  them  she  always 
seemed  most,  at  ease,  and  she  showed  them 
marked  attention.  Vacant  garters  were 
bestowed  on  two  of  her  fierman  kinsmen, 
who  came  on  early  visits  to  her — the  first 
on  her  half-brotluT.  the  Prince  of  Leiniugen, 
in  July  1837,  the  next  on  her  uncle,  Prince 
Albert's  father,  in  the  year  following.  The 
king  of  the  Belgians  nnd  his  gentle  Queen 
Louise  spent  three  weeks  with  her  at 
Windsor  (August -Sept  em  her  1837),  and  the 
visit  was  repealed  for  years  every  autumn. 
Her  first  cousin  Victoria,  daughter  of  Duke 
Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  in  1841} 
married  the  Due  de  Nemours,  was  also 
often  with  her,  and  shared  in  her  afternoon 
games.  But  she  was  not  at  the 
lJr  ktiitfrlk.  name  time  neglectful  of  her  kins- 
folk at  home.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  tenderness  with  which  she 
treated  the  Dowager  Queen  Adelaide.  On 
the  day  of  her  accession  she  wrote  a  letter 
of  condolence,  addressing  it  to  '  the  Queen ' 
and  not  to  'the  Dowager  Queen,'  for  fear 
of  adding  to  her  grief.  A  very  few  days 
later,  before  the  late  king's  funeral,  ahe 
visited  the  widowed  lady  at  Windsor,  and 
she  forbade,  of  her  own  motion,  the  lifting 
of  the  royal  standard,  then  at  half-mast, 
to  mast-high,  as  was  customary  on  the 
arrival  of  the  sovereign.  When  Queen 
Adelaide  removed  from  Windsor  Castle 
ultimately  to  settle  at  Marlboro  1  ill  1i  Room, 
her  royal  nieco  bade  her  take  from  the  enstle 
any  furniture  that  her  residence  there  had 
especially  endeared  to  her,  and  until  tin-  old 
queen's  tleath  the  young  quean  never  relaxed 
any  of  her  attentions.  To  all  her  uncles  and 
aunts  she  showed  like  consideration.  She 
corresponded  with  them,  entertained  them, 
visited  them,  read  to  them,  sang  to  them;  and 
she  bore  with  little  murmuring  her  uncles' 
displays  of  ill-temper.  The  Duchese  of 
Cambridge,  the  last  survivor  of  (hat  genera- 
tion, died  as  late  as  1889,  and  no  cares  of 
family  or  stato  were  ever  permitted  by  the 
queen  to  interfere  with  the  due  rendering  of 
dp2 
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those  acts  of  personal  devotion  to  which  the 
aged  duchess  had  been  accustomed.  Even 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Fit«Clarences — Wil- 
liam IV's  illegitimate  children  by  Mrs. 
Jordan — she  was  not  indifferent,  and  often 
exerted  her  influence  in  their  interests.  At 
the  same  time  domestic  sentiment  was  rarely 
suffered  to  affect  court  etiquette.  At  her 
own  table  she  deemed  it  politic  to  give,  for  the 
first  time,  precedence  1o  foreign  ambassadors 
— even  to  the  American  envoy,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son— over  all  guests  of  whatever  rant,  ex- 
cepting only  Lord  Melbourne,  who  always 
sat  at  her  left  hand.  For  years  she  declined 
to  alter  the  practice  in  favour  of  the  royal 
dukes  and  duchesses,  but  ultimately  made 
some  exceptions. 

Meanwhile  the  first  general  election  of 
the  new  reign  had  taken  pluce,  and  the 
The  Renerai  hat  tie  of  the  rival  parties  mainly 
election  of  raged  round  the  position  and 
1837#  prospects  of   the    oueen.      The 

tories,  who  were  the  attacking  force,  bitterly 
complained  that  Melbourne  and  the  whigs 
in  power  identified  her  with  themselves,  and 
used  her  and  her  name  as  party  weapons  of 
offence.  Lord  John  Kussell,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Mulgrave,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
had  written  of  her  sympathy  with  the  whig 
policy  in  Ireland .  Croker,  a  tory  spokes m  an , 
in  an  article  in  the  'Quarterly  Iteview' 
(July  1837),  denounced  the  policy  of  sur- 
rounding her  with  female  relatives  of  the 
whig  leaders.  Sir  Robert  Peel  argued  that 
the  monarchy  was  endangered  hy  the  rigour 
with  which  she  was  ruled  by  Melbourne, 
the  chief  of  one  political  party.  Release  of 
the  sovereign  from  whig  tyranny  conse- 
quently became  a  tory  cry,  and  it  gave  rise 
to  the  epigram : 

4  The  Queen  is  with  us/  Whiffs  insulting  say ; 
'  For  when  she  found  us  in  she  let  us  ttay.* 
It  myy  be  so,  hut  give  mc  have  to  doubt 
How  long  she'll  keep  vou  when  she  finds  you  out. 

i 

(Annual  Register,  1*37,  P-  239). 

"Whig  wire-pullers,  on   the   other  hand, 
made  the  most  of  the  recent  conduct  of  the  , 
next  heir  to  the  throne,  the  new  king  of  Han- 
over, the   queen's   uncle   Ernest,  who  had 
signalised  his  accession  hy  revoking  consti- 
tutional government  in  his  dominions.    They 
spread    a   report    that    the    new    king    of  : 
Hanover  was  plotting  to  dethrone  his  niece  , 
in  order  to   destroy  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  England  as  well  as  in  Hanover,  and 
a  cartoon  was  issued  entit  led  '  The  Contrast/ 
which  represented  side  by  side  portraits  of 
the  queen  and  her  uncle,  the  queen  being 
depicted   as    a   charming   ingenue,  and  her  l 
uncle  as  a  grey-haired  beetle-browed  villain.  J 


The  final  result  of  the  elections  was  not  satis- 
factory to  either  side.  The  tories  gained  on 
the  balance  thirty-seven  seats,  and  thus  re* 
duced  their  opponents'  majority;  bnt  in  the 
new  House  of  Commons  the  whigs  still  led 
by  thirty-eight,  and  Melbourne  and  his  col- 
leagues retained  office. 

Before  the  new  parliament  opened,  the 
queen  made  a  formal  progress  through  Lon- 
Attiie  don,   going    from    Buckingham 

oaiMi.aii       Palace  to  the  Guildhall  to  dine 

9tt!v?i8)7  in  8tate  with  tne  *°rd  mayor. 
Her  passage  through  the  streets 
evoked  an  imposing  demonstration  of  loyalty. 
Fifty-eight  carriages  formed  the  procession, 
in  which  rode  many  of  the  foreign  nmhatwt- 
dors.  The  lord  mayor,  Sir  John  Cowan, 
with  the  sheriffs,  George  Carroll  and  Moses 
Montefiore,  and  members  of  the  corporation 
of  London,  received  the  queen  at  Temple 
Bar.  The  banquet  lasted  from  3.30  in  the 
afternoon  till  8.30  in  the  evening,  when 
the  city  was  ablaze  with  illuminations.  A 
medal  was  struck  from  a  design  by  William 
Wyon,  and  the  queen's  arrival  at  Temple  Bar 
was  pictured  in  a  bas-relief  on  the  monument 
that  now  marks  the  site  of  the  old  sate. 

On  20  Nov.  the  queen  opened  ner  first 
parliament,  reading  her  own  speech,  as  war 
her  custom  until  her  widowhood  whenever 
she  attended  in  person.  The  opening  busi- 
ness of  the  session  was  a  settlement  of  the 
royal  civil  list.  Financially  the 
queen's  position  since  her  acces- 
sion had  been  a  source  of  anxiety. 
She  inherited  nothing,  and  the  crown  had 
lost  the  royal  revenues  of  Hanover.  She 
had  complained  to  Melbourne  of  her  lack  of 
money  for  immediate  private  expenses.  He 
had  done  little  but  listen  sympathetically, 
but  Messrs.  Coutts,  who  had  been  bankers 
to  various  members  of  the  royal  family, 
came  to  her  rescue  with  temporary  advances. 
The  main  question  for  the  government  to 
consider  was  not  merely  the  amount  of  the 
income  necessary  to  maintain  the  throne  in 
fitting  dignity,  but  the  proportion  of  that  in- 
come which  might  be  prudently  derived  from 
the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown,  i.e.  re- 
venues from  the  crown  lands.  In  return  for 
a  fixed  annuity  George  III  had  surrendered 
a  large  portion  of  theso  revenues,  and 
George  I\  yielded  a  further  portion,  while 
William  IV  surrendered  all  but  those  pro- 
ceeding from  the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and 
Lancaster,  which  were  held  to  belong  to  a 
different  category.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
arranged,  on  the  accession  of  William  IV, 
that  the  general  expenses  of  civil  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  previously  defrayed  ont 
of  the  king's  civil  list,  should  henceforth  be 
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discharged  by  the  consolidated  fund,  and 
that  of  the  income  allotted  to  King  William 
only  a  very  small  proportion  should  be  ap- 
plied to  aught  outside  his  household  and 
personal  expenses;  the  sole  external  calls 
were  75,000*.  for  pensions  and  10,000/.  for 
Che  secret  service  fond.  On  these  condi- 
tions King  William  was  content  to  accept 
460,000/.  instead  of  850,000/.  which  had 
been  paid  bis  predecessor,  while  an  annuity 
«F  60,000/.  was  bestowed  on  his  queen  con- 
sort, His  net  personal  parliamentary  income 
(excluding-  pensions  and  the  secret  service 
fund)  was  thus  375,000/.,  with  some  26,000/. 
from  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall, 
Radical  members  of  parliament  now  urged 
Melbourne  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  crown 
lands  under  parliamentary  control,  to  deprive 
the  crown  of  the  control  and  income  of  the 
<luchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall,  and  to 
aupply  the  sovereign  with  a.  revenue  which 
should  be  exclusively  applied  to  her  own 
purposes,  and  not  to  any  part  of  the  civil 
jfovernment.  Treasury  officials  drew  out 
a  scheme  with  these  ends  in  view,  but 
Melbourne  rejected  most  of  it  from  a  fear  of 
rousing  against  his  somewhat  unstable  go- 
Ternment  the  cry  of  tampering  with  the 
royal  prerogative.  In  the  result  the  pre- 
cedent of  William  IV's  case  wos  followed, 
with  certain  modifications.  The  queen  re- 
signed all  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
«rown,  but  was  left,  in  possession  of  the 
revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and 
Cornwall,  of  which  the  latter  was  the  lawful 


sovereign's  property  as  soon  as  a  lawful  heir 
to  the  throne  was  born.  It  and  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  produced  during  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  about  2", 500/.  annually,  but 
the  revenues  from  both  rose  rapidly,  and 
the  duchy  of  Iiincaster,  which  was  a  perma- 
nent source  of  income  to  the  queen,  altt- 
matelyproduc.'drilmvfi'-o.iMNi/.s  year.  (The 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  passed  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  at  his  birth  in  1841,  ulti- 
mately produced morethan tifi,000/.)  Parlia- 
ment now  granted  her,  apart  from  these 
Hereditary  revenues,  on  annuity  of  345,000/., 
being  10,000/.  in  excess  of  the  net  personal 
income  granted  by  parliament  to  her  prede- 
cessor. Of  this  sum  80,000*  was  appro- 
priated to  her  privy  purse,  131,200/.  to  the 
salaries  of  the  household,  172,500/.  to  the 
expenses  of  the  household,  13,200/,  to  the 
royal  bounty,  while  8,040/.  was  unappro- 
priated. The  nununl  payment  from  the 
civil  list  of  75.000/.  in  pensions  ond  of 
10,000/.  secret  service  money  was  cancelled, 
But  permission  was  given  the  crown  to  create 


'civil  list '  pensions  to  the  amount  of  1,200/. 
annually,  a  sum  which  tlie  treasury  under- 
took to  defray  independently  of  the  royal  in- 
come; this  arrangement  ultimately  meant  the 
yearly  expenditure  of  some  23,000/.,  but 
the  pensions  were  only  nominally  associated 
with  the  sovereign's  expenditure,  liepairs  to 
the  sovereign's  official  residences  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal   yachts  were  also 


third  reading  of  the  civil  list  bill,  moved  a 
reduction  of  50,000/.,  which  was  rejected  by 
199  votes  against  10.  Benjamin  Hawed 
vainly  moved  a  reduction  of  10,000/.,  which 
was  supported  by  41  members  and  opposed 
by  1 73.  Lord  Brougham  severely  criticised 
the  settlement  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  made  search- 
ing inquiries  respecting  the  incomes  from  the 
crown  duchies,  and  objected  to  the  arrange- 
ment being  made  for  the  queen's  life. 
Although  numerous  additional  grants,  ap- 
proaching a  total  of  200,000/.  a  year,  were 
afterwards  allotted  to  the  queens  children, 
the  annual  sum  allowed  her  by  parliament 
on  her  accession  was  never  altered  during 
her  reign  of  nearly  sixty-four  years,  and 
proved  amply  sufficient  for  all  her  needs. 
At  the  same  time  as  the  civil  list  bill  passed 
through  parliament,  the  queen's  mother,  at 
the  sovereign's  instance,  was  granted  an 
annuity  of  30,000/,;  she  formerly  received 
22,000/.  a  year,  of  which  10,000/.  was  appro- 
priated to  the  care  of  her  daughter  while 
princess.  On  23  Dec.  1837  the  queen  went 
to  parliament  to  return  thanks  in  person  for 
what  had  been  done.  Christmas  was  spent 
at  Buckingham  I'nlnce,  and  next  day  the 
court  withdrew  to  Windsor. 

The  liberal  allowance  enabled  the  queen 
to  fulfil  at  once  her  resolve  to  pay  off  her 
ThKiiieen  father's  debts.  By  the  autumn 
f.Liy*  her  of  next  year  she  had  transferred 
'""■"'■  to  the  late  duke's  creditors  from 
her  privy  purse  nearly  50,000/., 
and  on  7  Oct.  1 839  she  received  their  formal 
thanks.  Meanwhile  the  queen's  sympathy 
with  her  minister"  increased.  Through 
1838-9  she  followed  their  parliamentary 
movements  with  keen  anxiety  lest  then- 
narrow  majority  might  prove  inadequate 
to  maintain  them  in  office.  Disturbances 
in  Canada  during  the  early  months  of  1838 
roused  differences  of  opinion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  imp-Tilled  their  position, 
but  the  crisis  passed.  'The  queen  is  as 
steady  to  us  as  ever,'  wrote  Palmeraton 
on  14  April  1838,  'aud  was  in  the  depth  of 
despair  when  she  thought  wb  were  ii  danger 
of  being  turned  out.      She   keeps   well  il 
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health,  and  even  in  London  takes  long  rides 
into  the  country,  which  have  done  her  great 

food '  (Ashlet,  Life  of  Palmerston,  i.  344). 
Jnder  Melbourne's  guidance,  and  in  agree- 
ment with  her  own  wish,  she  daily  perused 
masses  of  despatches  and  correspondence 
with  exemplary  diligence.  1 

Outside  politics  her  chief  interest  lay  in 
the  preparations  that  were  in  progress  for 
her  coronation  and  for  the  festivities  accom- 
panying it.  Three  state  balls — one  on 
18  June,  the  day  of  Waterloo,  a  choice  of 
date  which  offended  the  French — two  levees, 
a  drawing-room,  a  state  concert,  a  first 
state  visit  to  Ascot,  and  attendance  at 
Eton  'montem'  immediately  preceded  the 
Tbe  elaborate  ceremonial,  which  took 

coronation,    place    on  28  June   1838,  eight 
a«  June  1888.  Jays  after  the  anniversary  of  her 
accession.    The  ministers  resolved  to  endow 
it  with  exceptional  splendour.     For  the  ex- 
penses of  William  Iv's  coronation  50,000/. 
had  been  allowed.     Xo   less  a  sum   than 
200,000/.  was  voted  by  parliament  for  the 
expenses  of   Queen    Victoria's  coronation. 
"Westminster  Abbey  was  elaborately  deco- 
rated in  crimson  and  gold.    The  royal  pro- 
cession to  the  abbey  was  revived  for  the  tirst 
time  since  the  coronation  of  George  III  in 
1701,   and  four  hundred  thousand  persons 
came  to  London  to  witness  it,  many  bivouack- 
ing in   the  streets   the  night  before.      At 
10  a.m.  on  the  appointed  day,  in  magnificent 
weather,  the  queen  left  Buckingham  Palace 
in  full  panoply  of  state,  passing  up  Constitu- 
tion Hill,  along  Piccadilly,  down  St.  James's 
Street,  and  across  Trafalgar  Square,  which 
had  just  been  laid  out  in  Nelson's  memory. 
The  abbey  was  reached  by  way  of  Parliament 
Street  at  11. oO.      Among  foreign  visitors, 
who  went  thither  in  advance  of  the  queen, 
was   Marshal   Soult,  the   representative  of 
France,   whom   the   crowds   received   with 
hardly  less  enthusiasm  than  her  majesty.  The 
great  company  of  her  German  relatives  in- 
cluded her  uncle  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  her  half-brother  and  half-sister  of  Iieinin- 
gen.     When  the  queen  entered  the  abbey, 
'with   eight    ladies   all    in   white,   floating 
about  her  like  a  silvery  cloud,  she  paused,  as  if 
for  breath,  and  clasped  her  hands '  (Stanley). 
A  ray  of  sunlight  fell  on  her  head  as  she 
knelt  to  receive  the  crown,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  burst  into  tears.      The   brilliance 
of  the  scene  impressed  every  one,  but  there 
were  some  drawbacks.     Harriet  Martineau, 
who  was  present,  wrote:  'The  brightness, 
vastness,  and  dreamy  magnificence  produced 
a  strange  effect  of  exhaustion  and  sleepiness.* 
The  queen,  too,  suffered  not  only  from  natural 
emotion  and  fatigue,  but  from  the  hesitation 


of  the  officiating  clergy  as  to  the  exact  part 
she  was  to  play  in  many  parte  of  the  long 
ritual,  and  from  the  insufficient  training  that 
had  been  accorded  her.      'Pray    tell   me 
what  I  am  to  do,  for  they  [Le.  the  clergy] 
don't  know,'  she  said  at  one  solemn  point  to 
a  lay  official  who  stood  near  her.     She 
complained  that  the  orb  which  was  unex- 
pectedly put  into  her  hand  was  too  heavy 
for  her  to  hold ;  and  when  the  ruby  ring, 
which  had  been  made  for  her  little  finger, 
was  forced  by  the  archbishop  onto  her  fourth, 
she  nearly  cried  out  with  the  pain.    For 
the  first  time  at  a  coronation,  the  commons 
were  allowed  to  acclaim  her  after  the  peers. 
The  latter  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  from 
time  immemorial.  The  commons  now  cheered 
their  sovereign    nine    times    (Gent.  Mag. 
1838,  ii.   198);  but    Dean   Stanley,  who, 
then  a  boy,  sat  in  a  gallery,  thought  all 
the  responses  and  acclamations  were  feebly 
given.    Towards  the  close  of  the  ceremony  a 
singular  accident  befell  Lord  Rolle,  a  peer, 
eighty  years  old,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to 
ofier  his  homage.    He  '  fell  down  as  he  was 
getting  up  the  steps  of  the  throne.'    The 
queen  s  '  first  impulse  was  to  rise,  and  when 
afterwards  he  came  again  to  do  homage  she 
said, "  May  I  not  get  up  and  meet  him  ?  "  and 
then  rose  from  the  throne  and  advanced  down 
one  or  two  of  the  steps  to  prevent  his  coming 
up,  an  act  of   graciousness    and   kindness 
which  made  a  great  sensation '  (Grevillb, 
2nd   ser.   i.   107).     While  the  peers  were 
doing  homage,  the  lord-chamberlain  and  his 
officers  flung  medals,  specially  designed  by 
Pistrucci,  for  the  spectators  to  scramble  for, 
and   the  confusion  was  not  dignified.    At 
length  the  ceremonial,  which  lasted  more 
than   five   hours,  ended,  and  at  a  quarter 
past  four  the  queen  returned  to  Buckingham 
Palace.     She  then  wore  her  crown  and  all 
her  apparel  of  state,  but  she  looked  to  spec- 
tators pale  and   tremulous.     Carlylt*,  who 
was  in  the  throng,  breathed  a  blessing  on 
her :  *  Poor  little  queen ! '  he  added, '  she  is  at 
an  age  at  which  a  girl  can  hardly  be  trusted 
to  choose  a  bonnet  for  herself;  yet  a  task  is 
laid  upon  her  from  which  an  archangel  might 
shrink/    Hut  despite  her  zeal  to  fulfil  the 
responsibilities  of  her  station,  she  still  had 
much  of  the  child's  lightness  and  simplicity 
of  heart.     On  returning  to  the  palace  she 
hastily   doffed  her  splendours   in   order  to 
give   her  pet   spaniel,  Dash,  its   afternoon 
bath  (Leslie).     She  then  dined  quietly  with 
her  relatives  who    were    her  guests,  and 
after  sending  a  message  of  inquiry  to  the  un- 
fortunate Lord  Kolle,  concluded  the  day  by 
witnessing  from  the  roof  of  the  palace  the 
public  illuminations  and  fireworks  in  the 


Green  and  Hyde   Parks.     Next  morning  a 

great '  coronation  '  fair  w»b  opened  by  per- 

DIDeat  for  four  days  in 

Hyde   Parle;   and  on   Hi-  second   day   tbe 

queen  paid  it  a  Long  visit.    Tin  coronation 

:   included  with  ii  review  by  her  of 

tin  tbeuimd  awn  in  Hyde  Park  (9  July), 

.    1  I  lie  popular  applause 

with  Manual  Smilt,  A  month  la  tor  (16  Aug.) 

::'il  parliament  in  person,  and, 
after  listening  to  the  usual  harangue  on 
the  work  of  the  session  from  the  Hpeaker  of 

■  'f  Coram one,  read  her  sjwechwith 
customary  clearness. 

months  later  the  queen  was  to 
realise  thai  Iter  popularity  wag  not  iuvulner- 
able,  and  thai ,  despite  Melbourne's  parental 
care,  her  position  was  fraught  with  difficult  y 
anddatiger,  with  which  she  whs  as  yet  hardly 
fitted  to  cope.    With  both  the  criaes  through 

which  the  queen  and  her  court  passed  in 
the  first  half  of  163!),  her  youth  and  inex- 
perience prevented  her  from  dealing  satis- 
factorily.     In   January    1839    Ladv    Flora 

T>  nodo  Hastings,  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
<i(  Lul>  of  Hastings,  was  Isdy-in-waiting 


appearance,  she  was  most  improperly 
peeled  I.v  some  "I  the  queen's  attendants 
.,  conduct.  Neither  the  queen  nor 
her  mother  put  any  faith  in  the  imputation, 
but  La.lj  Tavistock  informed  Melbourne  of 
i,  and  the  queen  assented  to  his 

rpoaal  thai  the  unfortunate  lady  should 
cted    by  the   royal   physician.   Sir 
''it,    to   a   medical   examination. 
xwarda  signed  a  certificate  deny- 
ing   all    allegations    against    Lady    Flora 
(J7    Pah,    1889).      The    incident   waa   soon 
noised  abroad.     The  lady's  family  appealed 

■  I  he  queen  to  make  fitting  repara- 
dj  Flora'a  brother,  the  Marquis  of 

mi   interview  with  her. 

Lady   Flora's   mother   wrote    her  passionate 

ad   begged  for  the  dismissal  of  Sir 

James  Clark.    The   queen   made   no  reply. 

■  stated   that  she  had  seiied  the 
ipportunitv  of  personally  acknow- 

■   Lady  Flora  the  unhappy  error. 

:'    waa  nor   intended  to  take  any 

nrli.T  »h'p.      Lady  Hastings   published   her 

.■i,iT,-.-|i(,[ir|,iiiv    v.'n  L    t.lte    'pieen    and    Mnl- 

D  th"  'Morning  Post,'  ami  Clark 
circulated  *  defence  01  hil  own  oonduct. 
A  general  feeling  of  disgust  was  roused,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  court  suffers  I.  espe 

:!i   the  conservative  section  of  the 
nobility  to  which  the   Hastings 
longed.    The  tituation  wa*  rendered  worse 
by  tbe  tng  i  iaode,     Lady 


Flora  was  suffering  from  a  final  interna! 
disease— the  enlargement  of  the  liver.  Oii 
4  July  she  was  announced  to  be  dying  *t 
Buckingham  Palace.  A  royal  banquet  which 
d  take  putoa  ilni  tvaning  mis  counter- 
manded (Malmesbc-kys  Memoirt,  p.  77). 
The  lady  died  next  day.  The  queen  was 
gravely  perturbed.  Society  was  depressed 
and  shocked.    The  blunder  win.  h  | 

had  committed  was  bad  enough  to 

unmistakable  expression  of  her 

■■■I ,  and  her  innocent  r 

ie  blume  was  curret 
the  Barouess  Lehzen,  was  a  calar 

The  second  court  crisis  of  1839  waa  due 
to  a  precisely  opposite  cause— to  the  queen's. 
Horfiirt  peremptory  exercise  of  her  p.  r- 
•■  .■mil  authority  without  conault- 
Kjj*  m.iv  j„j;  any  one  During  the  session 
of  1839  the  whig  ministry  finally 
lost  its  hold  on  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  recent  emancipation  of  tbe  slaves  in 
Jamaica  had  led  the  planter*  into  rebellion, 
and  the  government  was  driven  to  the  dis^ 
agreeable  necessity  of  inviting  parliament 
to  suspend  the  constitution,  The  proposal 
was  carried  by  o  major  iu  ■;  ■  ••'.-.  !ive(7May). 
Melbourne  felt  the  position  to  he  hopeless, 
and  placed  the  resignation  of  himself  and 
his   colleagues  in  the  queen's  hands.     The 

Jueen  was  deeply  distressed.  When  Lord 
ohn,  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
visited  her  to  discuss  tin-  situation,  she 
burst  into  tears.  But  she  soon  nerved 
herself  fully  to  exert  for  the  first  time  the 
sovereign's  power  of  ohoosing  a  successor 
to  the  outgoing  prime  minister,  ller  grief 
at  parting  with  Melbourne  was  quickly 
checked.  She  asked  him  for  no  advice,  but, 
after  consulting  Lord  Spencer,  she  aent 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, and  startled  liim 
by  her  self-possession  (si  May).  lie  declined 
her  offer  to  form  a  ministry  on  the  ground 
of  his  age  and  of  (lie  desirability  of  the  prime 
minister  being  in  the  House  of  Oommou, 
Accordingly  the  HUnmaaed  ^ir  Robert  Peel, 
the  leader  of  the  [/ou*,Tvative  op]maitioii  in 
tbe  lower  house.  She  feared  his  coldness 
and  severity  of  manner,  but  her  personal 
demeanour  at  their  first  interview  was  dig- 
nified, although  very  frank.  She  deprecated 
a  dissolution  of  parliament  at  so  early  a  date 
in  the  life  of  the  existing  parliament,  I 'eel 
vaguely  expres.-i-d  sympathy  wiih  Iut  view, 
hut  declined  to  pledge  himself  not  to  advise 
a  dissolution.  He,  however,  accepted  with- 
out demur  her  commission  to  form  tbe 
government,  and.  on  leaving  her,  set  about 
selecting  members  of  the  cabinet.  There  was 
already  a  strong  feeling  among  the  conser- 
vatives  that    the  quean,   who   hud    hitherto 
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shrunk  from  association  with  conservatives, 
was  hedged  in  on  all  sides  of  her  household 
by  the  female  relatives  of  her  whiff  ministers. 
Peel,  in  consultation  with  his  mends,  de- 
cided that  the  ladies  holding  the  higher  posts 
Thequoen  m  tDe  household  must  be  dis- 
aniher  placed  if  conservative  ministers 
Juliet;  of  the  were  to  receive  adequate  support 

bedchamber.    -  it  -JV    1     -i    rr» 

from  the  crown.  He  had  no  in- 
tention of  interfering  with  the  subordinate 
offices,  but  deemed  it  essential  to  remove 
some  at  least  of  the  ladies  from  such 
posts  as  those  of  mistress  of  the  robes  or 
of  lady-in-waiting.  Peel  formed  a  high 
conception  of  his  responsibility,  and  was 
willing1  to  consult  the  queen's  wishes 
in  filling  all  appointments  that  might  fall 
vacant.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  define  at 
the  outset  the  precise  posts  or  the  number 
df  them  which  were  affected  by  his  pro- 
posals. The  subject  was  broached  in  a 
personal  interview  (9  May).  The  queen 
feared  that  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  the 
companionship  of  her  closest  friends,  and  sus- 
pected— quite  incorrectly — that  the  Baroness 
Lehzen  was  aimed  at.  She  declined  point 
blank  to  entertain  any  suggestion  of  change 
in  the  female  constitution  of  her  household. 
After  Peel  left  her  she  wrote  to  Melbourne 
that  they  wanted  to  deprive  her  of  her 
ladies;  they  would  rob  her  next  of  her 
dressers  and  housemaids;  they  thought  to 
treat  her  as  a  girl ;  she  would  show  them 
•he  was  queen  of  England.  Finally  she 
requested  her  old  minister  to  draft  a  reply 
of  refusal  to  Peel's  demands.  Melbourne 
expressed  no  opinion,  but  did  as  he  was 
asked.  The  queen's  letter  to  Peel  ran: 
«  Buckingham  Palace,  May  10,  1839.— The 
Queen,  having  considered  the  proposal  made 
to  her  yesterday  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  re- 
move the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber,  cannot 
consent  to  adopt  a  course  which  she  con- 
ceives to  be  contrary  to  usage,  and  which  is 
repugnant  to  her  feelings.'  Peel  answered 
that  he  feared  there  was  some  misunder- 
standing, and  declined  to  proceed  to  the 
formation  of  a  government. 

Peel's  decision  was  received  by  the  queen 
with  immense  relief,  which  she  made  no 
tndeavour  to  conceal  at  a  state  ball  that 
took  place  the  same  evening.  With  every 
sign  of  satisfaction  she  appealed  to  Mel- 
bourne to  resume  power.  Although  her 
action  was  her  own,  Melbourne  had  given  it 
a  tacit  approval  by  not  resisting  it,  when  she 
first  informed  him  of  her  intention.  The 
•Id  cabinet  met  on  1 1  May ;  some  members 
argued  for  advising  the  queen  to  withdraw 
from  the  attitude  that  she  had  assumed. 
But  Lord  Spencer  insisted  that  as  gentlemen 


they  must  stand  by  her.  Palmerston  de- 
clared that  her  youth  and  isolation  should 
have  protected  her  from  the  odious  condi- 
tions that  Peel  sought  to  impose.  At  length 
the  good-natured  Melbourne  acquiesced  in 
that  opinion,  and  the  whigs  returned  to  office. 
The  episode  formed  the  topic  of  animated 
debate  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  Peel 
defended  his  action,  which  Lord  John  Russell 
lamely  endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  without 

Erecedent.  Melbourne  thoroughly  identified 
imself  with  the  queen,  and  was  severely 
handled  from  different  points  of  view  by  both 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Brougham, 
In  point  of  fact  Peel's  conduct  was  amply 
warranted,  and  subsequently  Melbourne, 
Lord  John  Russell,  ana  the  queen  herself 
».,  i„i  ,  admitted  as  much.  In  1868  she 
h£££?.n  confided  to  Lord  John  that  she 
had  taken  no  advice  in  the  matter. 
'  No/  she  said, '  it  was  entirely  my  own  fool- 
ishness ! '  Melbourne  afterwards  remarked 
characteristically:  'You  should  take  care 
to  give  people  who  are  cross  time  to  come 
round.  Peel's  fault  in  that  business,  when 
he  failed  to  form  a  government,  was  not 
giving  the  queen  time  to  come  round.' 

The  momentary  effect  of  the  queen's  act 
was  to  extend  by  more  than  two  years  the 
duration  of  Melbourne's  ministry,  and  to 
embitter  the  personal  hostility  of  the  tories 
towards  her.  James  Bradshaw,  the  tory 
M.P.  for  Canterbury,  made  in  July  so  violent 
an  attack  upon  her  at  a  conservative  meeting 
that  the  whig  M.P.  for  Cockermouth,  Ed- 
ward Horsman,  challenged  him  to  a  duel, 
which  was  duly  fought.  But  the  permanent 
outcome  of  the  crisis  was  to  the  good.  The 
queen  never  repeated  her  obduracy,  and  al- 
though she  often  asserted  her  authority  and 
betrayed  her  personal  predilection  when  a 
new  ministry  was  in  course  of  creation,  the 
nineteen  changes  of  government  that  fol- 
lowed during  her  reign  were  effected  with 
comparatively  little  friction.  The  'house- 
hold '  difficulty  never  recurred.  Ladies-in- 
waiting  at  once  ceased  to  be  drawn  from 
the  families  of  any  one  political  party,  and 
as  early  as  July  1839  the  queen  invited 
Lady  Sandwich,  the  wife  of  a  tory  peer,  to 
join  the  household.  It  became  the  settled 
practice  for  the  office  of  mistress  of  the  robes 
alone  to  bear  a  political  complexion,  and 
for  it 8  holder  to  retire  from  office  with  the 
party  to  which  she  owed  her  appointment. 
Increase  of  years  and  the  good  counsel  of 
a  wise  husband  were  to  teach  the  queen  to 
exercise  with  greater  tact  that  habit  of 
command  which  was  natural  to  her,  and  to 
bring  under  firmer  control  the  impatience 
and  quickness  of  her  temper. 


rpiton  in  the  sovereign's  work,  the 
of  spirit  which  accompanied  tie 
major  part  of  her  new  el- 
io'obuti"9"  periences,  the  change  from  de- 
pendence to  independence  in  her 
Sri  vate  affairs,  put  marriage  out  of  her  mind 
wing  the  first  two  years  of  her  reign.  Hut 
kin<;  Leopold  bad  no  intention  of  quietly 
allowing  his  choice  of  her  cousin  Albert  for 
her  husband  to  be  thwarted.  Early  in  1838 
he  reminded  her  of  the  suggestion.  She 
replied  that  she  and  the  prince,  who  km  of 
her  own  age,  were  ton  voting  to  think  of 
marriage  yet,  and  she  claimed  permission  to 
defer  a  decision  till  the  end  of  three  years. 
King  Leopold  summoned  Prince  Albert 
"  i  Brussels  in  March  and  explained  the 
-"'a.     Albert  assented  with  some  hesi- 

0  the  queens  proposal  of  delay,     lie 

1  that  in  her  proud  elevation  she 
would  ultimately  seek  in  marriage  a  partner 
of  more  exalted  rack  than  a  younger  son  of  a 
poor  and  undistinguished  German  duke.  But 
Stoekmar  was  as  zealous  In  Albert's  cause 
a*  his  uncle  Leopold.  He  had  left  the  queen's 
side  at  the  end  of  1838  for  the  first  time  since 
her  accession,  and  accompanied  Prince  Albert 
on  a  tour  in  Italy  with  a  view  to  keeping 
him  faithful  to  the  plan  and  to  instructing 
him  betimes,  in  cone  of  need,  in  the  duties 
oftheconsortof  a  reigning  English  monarch. 
Among  the  English  courtiers  doubts  of  the 
success  of  llit  inn'*  t-nt  en  *|ii  racy  ware  freely 
entertained.  Such  members  of  the  large 
Coburg  family  as  visited  the  queen  at  this 

ran  too  'deutsch'  in  manner  to 
recommend  themselves  to  her  English 
attendants  (Lady  LttTBLTOH).  'Afterbeing 
used  to  agreeable  and  well-informed  English- 
men, I  fear  she  will  not  easily  find  a  foreign 
prince  to  her  liking,'  Lord  Pulraerston  wrote 
01  April  1838.  Several  namea  besides 
Prince  Albert's  were,  too,  freely  canvassed 
as  those  of  suitable  candidates  for  her 
hand  id".  Stafford  Hovte  Letter*,  p.  233), 
An  itln  r  first  cousin,  Prince  George  of  Cam- 
bridge (now  Duke  of  Cambridge  I,  was  often 
in  her  society.  The  Due  de  Nemours 
(brother  of  the  queen  of  the  Belgians  and 
son  of  Louis  Philippe)  and  a  prince  of  the 
Prussian  reigning  family  were  believed  to  . 
possess  attractions,  both  in  her  sight  and  in 
that  of  some  of  her  advisers.  In  May  1830 
she  entertained  at  Windsor  the  laarevitcli 
of  Russia  (afterwards  Tsar  Alexander  II) 
e  William  Henry,  vounger  son  of 
King  William  II  of  the  Netherlands;  and 
—la  reported  to  aspire 


rditical  embarrassments 
l8&t  gave  the  queen  a 


isolation,  which  rendered  the  pro- 
tpect  of  marriage  more  congenial  to  her 
■linn  it  was  before.  At  ihe 
te  Mn  same  time  she  suffered  much 
lii'ow  183»  "nnoy»t>ce  from  a  number  of 
oilers  of  marriage  made  to  her 
by  wvuk-imriilml  sub].-!.'!.*,  several  ul  whom 
forced  themselves  personally  on  her  notice 
when  she  was  riding  out,  or  even  gained 
entrance  to  her  palaces.  King  Leopold, 
who  was  her  guest  nt  Windsor  in  Sep- 
tember 18311,  was  not  slow  to  use  the 
opportunity.  He  arranged  that  Prince 
Albert  and"  his  elder  brother  Ernest  should 
stay  at  the  English  court  next  month. 
Nothing  was  said  to  the  queen  of  the  objects 
of  the  mission.  Ou  10  Oct.  the  young  men 
arrived  at  Windsor,  bearing  a  letter  from 
King  Leopold  commending  them  to  her 
notice.  Many  guests  were  there,  besides 
Lord  Melbourne.  For  four  days  the  princes 
joined  the  queen  and  her  crowded  retinue 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  afternoon  rides, 
evening  banquets,  and  dances,  but  during 
the  entertainments  she  contrived  lo  have 
much  talk  with  Albert,  and  suddenly  a 
genuine  and  overpowering  affection  between 
them  declared  itself.  On  IS  Oct.  she  sum- 
moned the  prince  to  her  room,  and,  taking 
full  advantage  of  her  royal  station,  offered 
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to  do,  she  afterwards  told  her  aunt,  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester;  but,  she  added,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
propose  to  the  nueou  of  England  (Peel 
Papers,  ii.  414).  Melbourne,  who  took  the 
wise  view  that  in  the  choice  of  a  husband 
it.  was  best  for  the  queen  lo  please  herself, 
thought  Prince  Albert  too  young  and  un- 
trained for  the  position,  but  hoped  for  the 
best  and  was  warm  in  his  congratulations. 

The  queen  sent  the  information  at  once  to 
King  Leopold,  but  the  public  announce- 
ment was  delayed  for  more  than  a  month. 
During  that  period  the  queen  and  her  affianced 
lover  were  rarely  separated  either  in  public 
or  private.  The  prince  was  noupfcnoaib 
at  her  side  at  a  review  of  the  rifle  brigade 
which  she  held  in  the  Home  Park  on  1  Nov. 
On  tin?  14th  the  visit  of  Albert  and  his 
brother  came  to  an  end.  Next  day  the 
queen  wrote  with  delightful  naivete  to  all 
members  of  the  royal  family  announcing  her 
engagement.  Sir  "Robert  Peel  saw  the  com- 
munication she  sent  toljiiecn  Adelaide,  and, 
although  he  regarded  the  match  with  little 
enthusiosm,  said  she  was  'as  full  of  love  as 
Juliet'  (Croker  Papen).  On  20  Nov.  ahe 
left  Windsor  lor  Buckingham  Palace,  where 
on  23  Nov.  she  made  the  official  declaration, 
which  Melbourne  had  drawn  up,  lo  an  ex- 
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traordinary  meeting  of  the  privy  council. 
No  less  than  eighty-three  members  were 

E  resent.  The  queen  wore  on  her  arm  a 
racelet  enclosing'  the  prince's  miniature; 
although  her  hand  shook,  she  read  her  short 
and  simple  speech  without  hesitation,  and 
accepted  the  congratulations  of  her  coun- 
cillors with  composure. 

The  news  was  received  by  the  public  with 
mixed  feeling.  Daniel  O'Connell,  when  he 
spoke  of  it  at  a  meeting  at  Ban- 
SS^JwT  of  don,  gave  vent  to  ludicrous  hyper- 
boles of  joy.  But  there  were 
ominous  murmurs  amid  the  popular  applause. 
Little  was  definitely  known  of  the  prince, 
excepting  that  he  was  German  ana  very 
young.  The  tories  took  for  granted  that  he 
was  of  ' liberal*  opinions — an  assumption 
which  did  not  please  them — and  while  some 
agreed  that  he  owed  his  good  fortune  to  his 
distaste  for  affairs  of  state  and  his  fondness 
for  empty  amusement,  others  credited  him 
with  perilously  stirring  ambitions  (Peel 
Papers,  ii.  408-9).  Although  it  was  noto- 
rious that  the  Saxe-Coburg  house  was 
staunchly  Lutheran,  two  of  its  members, 
King  Leopold  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  had 
lately  married  catholics,  and  a  foolish 
rumour  circulated  that  Albert  was  a  papist. 
At  foreign  courts,  and  even  in  his  own 
domestic  circle,  it  was  felt  that  the  prize 
the  prince  had  won  was  above  his  station. 
The  queen,  who  saw  the  situation  only 
through  the  haze  of  true  womanly  affection, 
deplored  the  sacrifice  of  family  and  country 
which  she  regarded  the  prince  as  making 
for  her  sake.  She  pressed  her  ministers  to 
secure  for  him  wellnigh  every  honour  that 
she  enjoyed,  in  order  to  compensate  him 
for  his  expatriation.  Like  Queen  Man-, 
she  entreated  that  her  husband  should  be 
created  a  king  consort.  The  ministers 
pointed  out  that  Prince  Albert's  rank,  as 
well  as  his  household  and  emoluments,  must 
correspond  with  those  accorded  the  last 
prince  consort.  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
and  she  was  galled  by  the  comparison  of  her 
lover  with  *  the  stupid  and  insignificant 
husband  of  Queen  Anne,'  as  she  called  him. 
The  final  decision  rested  with  parliament, 
and  Melbourne  made  no  effort  to  force  its 
hand.  The  session  opened  on  16  Jan.  1840, 
and  the  queen,  in  the  speech  which  she  read 
from  the  throne,  spoke  of  her  approaching 
marriage.  Melbourne  found  himself  in  a 
critical  situation.  While  the  queen  de- 
manded a  far  higher  status  for  her  future  hus- 
band than  precedent  warranted,  a  majority 
in  both  houses  of  parliament  showed  signs 
of  a  resolve  to  grant  far  less.  Stockmar, 
who  had  resumed  residence  with  the  queen 


in  order  to  watch  the  position  of  affairs  and 
give  her  private  ad  vice,  wisely  recommended 
a  consultation  between  whigs  and  tories  so 
as  to  avoid  public  disputes,  but  he  gained 
no  hearing.  The  ministers  proposed  to 
grant  Prince  Albert  an  annuity  of  50,000/., 
the  sum  granted  to  the  queen  consorts  of 
George  II,  George  III,  and  William  IV. 
Joseph  Hume  moved  an  amendment  to 
reduce  the  sum  to  21,000/.  on  his  favourite 
und  of  economy.  This  was  negatived  by 
i5  to  38 ;  but  Colonel  Sibthorp,  a  tory  of 
a  very  pronounced  kind,  who  echoed  the 
general  sentiment  of  dissatisfaction,  moved 
another  amendment  to  reduce  the  sum  to 
80,000/.  He  received  exceptionally  power- 
ful support.  Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  in  his 
Attacks  on  favour.  Sir  James  Graham  denied 
prince  by       that  the  parallel  with  the  posi- 

parliament.     ^Qn  Q£  ^  qUeen  cohorts  could 

be  sustained;  the  independent  status  of  the 
queen  consort,  he  said,  not  very  logically, 
was  recognised  by  the  constitution,  but  the 
prince  consort  stood  in  no  need  of  a  separate 
establishment.  On  a  division  the  reduc- 
tion was  carried  by  the  large  majority  of 
104,  the  votes  being  262  to  158.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  his  friends  made  emphatic  pro- 
tests against  insinuations  of  disloyalty,  and 
denied  that  the  tories  were  '  acting  from  a 
spiteful  recollection  of  the  events  of  last 
May/  Lord  John  Russell  insisted  that  the 
vote  was  an  insult  to  the  sovereign.  Colonel 
Sibthorp  further  proposed  in  committee 
that,  should  the  prince  survive  the  queen,  he 
should  forfeit  the  annuity  if  he  remarried  a 
catholic,  or  failed  to  reside  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  at  least  six  months  a  year. 
This  motion  was  disavowed  by  Peel,  who 
agreed  that  it  implied  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  prince,  and  it  was  rejected.  But  the 
whole  proceedings  deeply  incensed  the  queen, 
and  King  Leopold  wrote  that  the  action  of 
the  commons  was  intolerable. 

The  House  of  Lords  was  in  no  more 
amiable  mood.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
carried  an  amendment  to  the  address  cen- 
suring ministers  for  having  failed  to  make  a 
public  declaration  that  the  prince  was  a 
protestant  and  able  to  take  tne  holy  com- 
munion in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  church 
of  England — a  point  on  which  Stockmar 
had  already  given  the  ministers  satisfactory 
assurances  in  private.  When,  on  27  Jan., 
the  bill  for  the  naturalisation  of  the  prince 
wus  introduced  into  the  upper  chamber,  it 
contained  a  clause  giving  him  precedence 
next  after  the  queen.  The  royal  dukes  of 
Sussex  and  Cambridge  had  agreed  to  accept 
a  position  below  the  queen's  husband;  but 
the  king  of  Hanover,  who  was  still  Duke  of 
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Cumberland,  bluntly  declined  to  give  way 
to  any '  paper  royal  highness ; '  and  his  protest 
found  much  sympathy  in  the  lords.  Mel- 
bourne argued  that  he  was  following  the 
precedent  set  in  the  case  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
out  was  willing  to  modify  the  clause  so  as 
to  give  the  heir-apparent,  when  he  should 
arrive,  precedence  of  his  father.  The  con- 
cession was  deemed  inadequate,  and  the 
clause  was  withdrawn.  Thereupon  the  natu- 
ralisation bill  passed  without  further  oppo- 
sition. Subsequently  Greville,  the  clerk  of 
the  council,  issued  a  paper  proving  that  the 
queen  could  grant  ner  husband  by  royal 
warrant  what  precedence  she  chose  without 
any  appeal  to  parliament,  and  she  acted  ac- 
cordingly, giving  him  the  next  place  to  her. 
But,  to  the  queen's  chagrin,  foreign  courts 
declined  to  recognise  in  him  any  rank  above 
that  of  his  hereditary  honours.  Another  diffi- 
culty arose  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  his 
personal  attendants.  It  was  deemed  inadvis- 
able to  allow  him  to  appoint  a  private  secre- 
tary for  himself.  A  German  was  not  reckoned 
fit  for  the  post.  Melbourne  nominated  his 
own  private  secretary,  George  Anson. 

Meanwhile  the  marriage  was  fixed  for 
10  Feb.    Before  the  parliamentary  wrangle 

ended,    Lord     Torrington    and 
lu ^Pebfiwo.  Colonel  Grey  had  been  sent  to 

Coburg  to  invest  the  prince  with 
the  insignia  01  the  Garter,  and  to  conduct 
him  to  England.  On  28  Jan.  the  prince 
with  his  father  and  brother  left  Coburg. 
At  Brussels  he  met  his  uncle  Leopold.  On 
7  Feb.  he  was  at  Dover.  Next  day  he  was 
received  with  much  enthusiasm  in  London, 
and  on  reaching  Buckingham  Palace  the 
oaths  of  naturalisation  were  administered 
to  him  by  the  lord  chancellor.  On  the  10th 
the  wedding  took  place  in  the  chapel  ot 
St.  James's  Palace,  and  after  an  elaborate 
breakfast  at  Buckingham  Palace  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  drove  to  Windsor  amid 
vociferous  acclamations.  Two  days  later 
they  were  visited  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
the  Duke  of  Coburg,  and  others,  and  on 
14  Feb.  returned  to  London.  On  19  Feb. 
the  queen  held  a  levee,  and  the  prince  stood 
at  her  left  hand. 

Ill 

With  her  marriage  a  new  era  in  the 
queen's  life  and  reign  began.  From  a  per- 
sonal  point  of  view  the  union 
Albert's  cba-  realisea  the  highest  ideal  of  which 
meter  and  matrimony  is  capable.  The  queen's 
JJ^on  love  for  her  husband  was  with- 
out alloy,  and  invested  him  in 
her  sight  with  every  perfection.  He,  on  his 
part,  reciprocated  her  affection,  and  he  made 


her  happiness  the  main  object  of  his  life. 
Intellectually  and  morally  he  was  worthy 
of  his  position.  He  was  admirably  educated ; 
his  interests  were  wide ;  he  was  devoted  to 
art,  science,  and  literature;  his  life  was 
scrupulously  well  ordered;  he  was  saga- 
cious, philanthropic,  conscientious,  and  un- 
selfish. His  example  and  influence  gave 
new  weight  and  stability  to  the  queen's  cha- 
racter and  temperament,  and  her  knowledge 
and  experience  grew.  But  outside  the  do- 
mestic circle  the  prince  was  not  liked.  He 
was  cold  and  distant  in  manner,  and  his 
bearing,  both  mental  and  physical,  was  held 
to  be  characteristically  German.  It  was 
out  of  harmony  with  the  habitual  ease  and 
levity  of  the  English  aristocracy.  He  had 
no  active  sense  of  humour,  no  enthusiasm 
for  field  sports,  no  vices ;  he  abhorred  late 
hours,  and  did  not  conceal  his  disdain  for 
many  of  the  recreations  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish leisured  classes  indulged.  His  public 
position  was  at  the  same  time  ill- defined. 
There  was  a  jealous  fear  that  his  private 
influence  with  the  queen  and  his  foreign' 
prejudices  might  affect  her  public  action. 
Resentment  at  any  possible  interference  by 
him  in  affairs  of  state  quickly  spread  abroad. 
Although  Melbourne  gave  the  queen  per- 
mission to  show  him  official  papers,  he  was 
during  the  first  two  years  of  his  settle- 
ment in  England  excluded  from  her  inter- 
views with  ministers.  He  felt  his  position 
to  be  one  of  humiliation.  He  was  'the 
husband,  not  the  master  of  the  house/  he 
wrote  in  May  1840  to  his  friend,  Prince 
William  of  Lbwenstein. 

It  was  never  with  the  queen's  concurrence 
that  he  filled  a  rank  in  her  household 
subordinate  to  herself.  On  28  Dec.  1841 
she  wrote  in  her  journal :  '  He  ought  to  be, 
and  is  above  me  in  everything  really,  and 
therefore  I  wish  that  he  should  be  equal  in 
rank  with  me.'  As  his  abilities  came  to  be 
recognised  by  ministers,  they  gradually 
vielaed  to  her  persuasion  to  take  him  fully 
into  their  counsels.  He  was  allowed  to  act 
as  her  private  secretary.  The  cares  of  ma- 
ternity were  soon  to  distract  her  on  occasion 
from  the  details  of  public  duty,  and  her 
dependence  on  her  husband  in  all  relations 
naturally  increased.  Ultimately  Prince  Al- 
bert assumed  in  behalf  of  his  wife  in  reality, 
although  not  in  form,  most  of  her  respon- 
sibilities, and  his  share  in  the  rule  of  the 
country  through  most  of  the  twenty-one  years 
of  their  married  life  is  indistinguishable 
from  hers.  '  Lord  Melbourne  was  very  use- 
ful to  me,'  she  said  many  years  afterwards 
'  but  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful 
that  I  passed  safely  through  those  two  years 
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to  my  marriage.  Then  I  was  in  a  safe  haven, 
and  there  I  remained  for  twenty[-oneJ  years/ 
(Pbothero,  Life  of  Bean  Stanley,  ii.  127). 

As  soon  as  the  prince  finally  settled  down 
to  his  new  life  he  regarded  it  as  his  duty  (as 

The  prince'*  ne  wrote  m  185^  to  tne  Duke  of 
public  Wellington)  to*  fill  up  every  gap 

position.  which,  as  a  woman,  she  would 
naturally  leave  in  the  exercise  of  her  regal 
functions,  continually  and  anxiously  to  watch 
every  part  of  the  public  business,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  advise  and  assist  her  at  any 
moment,  in  any  of  the  multifarious  and 
difficult  questions  or  duties  brought  before 
her,  sometimes  international,  sometimes  poli- 
tical, or  social,  or  personal.'  He  claimed  to 
be  of  right '  the  natural  head  of  her  family, 
superintendent  of  her  household,  manager 
of  her  private  affairs,  sole  confidential  ad- 
viser in  politics,  and  only  assistant  in  the 
communications  with  the  officers  of  the 
government/  At  the  same  time  he  was,  he 
pointed  out, '  the  husband  of  the  queen,  the 
tutor  of  the  royal  children,  the  private  se- 
cretary of  the  sovereign,  and  her  permanent 
minister/  The  defect  and  danger  of  such  a 
claim  lay,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  in  the  fact  that  the  prince  was 
under  no  parliamentary  control,  and  his 
description  of  himself  as  the  queen's  '  per- 
manent minister' was  inexact.  Substantially, 
however,  the  statement  truthfully  repre- 
sented the  prince's  functions  and  occupation 
during  his  career  as  Queen  Victoria's  consort. 
But  a  large  section  of  the  public  never  will- 
ingly acquiesced  in  his  exercise  of  so  much 
activity  and  authority.  Until  his  death  he 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  galling  and 
unceasing  public  criticism,  and  the  queen, 
despite  her  wealth  of  domestic  happiness, 
was  rarely  free  from  the  sense  of  discomfort 
and  anxiety  which  was  bred  of  a  conscious- 
ness that  many  of  her  subjects  viewed  her 
husband  with  dislike  or  suspicion.  But 
from  1841  to  1861,  the  date  of  his  death, 
the  fact  is  unassailable  that  Prince  Albert 
had  as  good  a  right  as  the  queen  to  be 
regarded  as  the  ruler  of  the  British  realm. 

On  the  queen's  marriage  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  at  once  removed  from  the  royal  palace, 

and  the  Baroness  Lehzen  soon 
the  p£acc\     afterwards  retired  from  the  queen's 

service.  These  changes  in  the 
royal  household  disposed  of  checks  which 
might  have  seriously  limited  the  develop- 
ment of  Prince  Albert's  influence.  The 
supersession  of  both  mother  and  gouver- 
nante  was  effected  without  friction.  The 
curmudgeonly  king  of  Hanover  declined 
the  queen's  request  to  give  up  to  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  his    apartments    in    St.    James's 


Palace  which  he  never  occupied,  and  there* 
upon  the  queen  rented  for  ner  mother  In- 
gestre  House,  Belgrave  Square,  at  2,0004.  a 
year;  but  on  the  death  of  the  Prince* 
Augusta  in  September,  Clarence  House,  St 
James's  Palace,  was  made  over  to  her,  to- 
gether with  Frogmore  Lodge  at  Windsor. 
Hardly  a  day  passed  without  the  exchange 
of  visits.  As  a  rule,  the  duchess  both  lunched 
and  dined  with  her  daughter.  The  Baronea 
Lehzen  left  England  in  October  1842  for 
her  native  country  of  Hanover,  finally 
settling  with  a  sister  at  Biickeburg  (cl 
Bloomfield,  Reminiscences,  i.  215).  For 
many  years  the  queen  found  time  to  write 
her  a  letter  once  a  week,  an  interval  which 
was  subsequently  lengthened  to  a  month  at 
the  baroness's  own  considerate  request ;  the 
correspondence  was  maintained  until  the 
baroness's  death  in  1870.  Stockmar  alone 
of  the  queen's  early  confidential  attendants 
retained  his  position  after  her  marriage; 
until  1857  he  spent  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  of  each  year  with  the  queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  and  occupied  rooms  in  their 
palaces.  On  every  domestic  or  public  ques- 
tion that  arose  both  the  queen  and  prince 
looked  to  him  for  private  guidance. 

Amid  the  festivities  which  celebrated  the 
early  days  of  married  life  general  alarm  was 

caused  by  an  attack  on  the  queen's 
attempt  on  ^^e*  The  outrage  had  no  political 
the  qaeeifs  significance,  and  served  to  increase 
mo.10  JUne  her  popularity.    On  10  June  a 

brainless  potboy,  Edward  Oxford, 
fired  two  shots  at  her  from  a  pistol  as  she  was 
driving  through  the  Green  Park  from  Bucking- 
ham Palace  to  Hyde  Park  Corner.  She  was 
unhurt,  and  to  all  appearance  unmoved,  and 
after  making  a  call  at  her  mother's  house  to 
assure  her  of  her  safety,  she  continued  her 
customary  drive  in  Hyde  Park.  The  lad 
was  arrested  and  was  mercifully  pronounced 
to  be  insane.  Addresses  of  congratulation 
were  presented  by  both  houses  of  parliament. 
On  12  June  1840 — two  days  after  the  inci- 
dent— a  concert  was  given  at  Buckingham 
Palace  under  Costa's  direction, and  the  queen 
herself  took  part  in  no  less  than  five  num- 
bers, singing  in  a  duet  with  Prince  Albert, 
and  in  a  trio  with  Signors  Rubini  and 
Lablache,  and  in  three  choruses.  A  week 
or  two  later  a  magnificent  reception  was 
accorded  her  at  Ascot.  Next  month  the 
approaching  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne 
was  announced,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 

?ueen's  wish,  a  bill  was  passed  constituting 
*rince  Albert  regent  in  case  of  her  death, 
provided  that  he  did  not  remarry  a  catholic 
and  that  he  resided  in  the  country.  Prince 
Albert,  by  the  advice  of  Stockmar,  and  with 


of  Melbourne,  bud 
already  given  proofs  of  an  anxiety  to.  relieve 
ilic  dimmed  relations  between  the  court  and 
Their  leaders  bnd  been  eut.-r- 
lained  by  the  queen,  and  she  had  shown 
them  marked  civility.  With  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  every  eflbrt  was  made  to  main- 
tain cordial  relations,  and  he  reciprocated 
the  advance*  with  alacrity.  The  Duke  of 
Sussex,  whose  critical  attitude  to  the  queen 
still  caused  her  discomfort,  was  partially 
conciliated  by  the  bestowal  of  tbr  title  of 
Duchess  of  'Inverness  on  his  morganatic 
wife,  and  in  April,  when  the  queen  and 
rriiu-e  .Mbert  attended  a  great  ball  at 
Lansdowne  House,  she  permitted  the  new 
*  '  sup  at  the  royal  table.  The 
pacific  atmosphere  which  was  thus  engen- 
dered had  the  agreeable  effect  of  stifling 
opposition  to  the  nomination  of  Prince 
Albert  to  the  regency.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  Duke  of  .Sussex  alone  resisted  it 
on  the  ground  that,  the  rights  of  'the 
family'  were  ignored.  On  11  Aug.,  when 
the  queen  prorogued  parliament  in  person, 
the  prince  sat  in  on  arm-chair  next  the 
throne,  and,  although  objection  was  feared, 
none  was  raised.  His  predominance  was 
treated  as  inevitable.  On  2S  Aug.  he 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  On  11 
Sept.  he  was  admitted  to  the  privy  council. 
On  5  Feb.  1841  the  queen  ordered  his 
name  to  he  inserted  in  the  liturgy. 

Meanwhile,  on  21  Nov.,  the  queen's  first 
child,  a  daughter,  was  born  at  Buckingham 
piiidoi  Palace.  Her  recovery  from  the 
eonfinement  was  rapid,  and  she 
n,)'*L  removed    to    \V  indsor    for    the 

Christmas  holidays.  On  10  Feb.,  the  anni- 
versary of  her  marriage,  the  child,  the  prin- 
i!  of  England,  was  baptised  at 
Buckingham  Pahice  in  the  names  of  Vic- 
toria Adelaide  Mary  Louisa.  The  sponsors 
were  the  prince's  father,  tin'  queen's  mother, 
and  her  uncle  Leopold,  besides  the  Dowager 
..■liiide,  the  I"hiehe*s  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  Duke  or  Sussex.  The  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg  was  unable  to  attend  in  person, 
and  the  queen  by  her  own  motion  chose  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  represenl  him.  The 
Inst  trace  of  animosity  in  regard  to  Welling- 
ton on  account  of  his  Open  objections  to  the 
queen's  marriage  was  now  removed.  '  lie 
is,'  the  queen  wrote  in  her  journal,  'the  best 
.  ■    liave.' 

Meanwhile   politics   were  casting  clouds 

The  queen 

was  to  suffer,  for  ihe  first  of  many  times, 

that  conflict  of  feeling  between  her  private 

as  to  her  foreign  kindred  and  her 

public   obligations   to   her  country,  which, 


diplomacy,   was    liable   to    involve   her   i 

difficulties  with  her  advisers.  Under  Prince 
Albert's  guidance  and  in  accordance  with 
her  own  predisposition,  the  queen  regarded 
foreign  affairs  as  peculiarly  within  the  lOVfr 
reigns  province,  and  the  prince,  who  with 
Melbourne's  assent  now  enjoyed  access  to 
foreign  despatches,  claimed  in  behalf  of  the 
queen  the  full  right  to  a  voice  in  consulta- 
tion before  any  action  was  taken  by  the 
government  abroad.  Palmerston,  the  msa- 
ri.WrMuib  ferful  minister  nf  foreign  affairs, 
im.uiiu  was   reluctant  to  recognise   the 

thrunc  existence   outside   parliament  of 

nny  check  on  his  independence.  This  atti- 
tude at  once  caused  vexation  in  the  royal 
circle,  and  alter  prolonged  heart  burnings 
ultimately  led  to  an  open  rupture.  The 
immediate  muse  of  divergence  between  the 
queen  and  her  foreign  minister  was  due 
to  affairs  in  the  east  of  Europe,  which 
threatened  a  breach  in  the  friendly  relations 
of  France  and  England.  Egypt  under 
her  viceroy,  Mehemet  Ali,  was  seeking  to 
cast  off  ber  allegiance  to  the  sultan  of 
Turkey.  Franca  encouraged  the  act  of  re- 
bellion, while  England  and  the  rest  of  the 
great  powers  took  Turkey  under  their  pro- 
tection. The  queen  and  Prince  Albert 
loathed  the  prospect  of  war  with  France, 
Political  w'ta     whose      sovereign,      Louis 

swift  Witt  Philippe,  they  had,  through  re- 
Fruice.  peated  intermarriages,  close  do- 

mestic relations;  and  the  added  likelihood 
that  the  dominions  of  her  uncle  and  political 
ally,  King  Leopold,  would,  in  case  of  war 
between  England  and  France,  be  invaded 
by  a  French  army  tilled  the  queen  with 
alarm.  Divisions  in  the  cabinet  encouraged 
resolute  intervention  on  her  part.     In  op- 

Eisition  to  Lord  John  Russell's  views, 
almerston,  minister  of  foreign  l&in,  <le- 
cided  that  the  best  way  of  dissipating  all 
risk  of  French  predominance  tn  Egypt 
was  to  crush  Mehemet  Ali  at  once  by  force 
of  English  arms.  The  queen  entreated 
Melbourne  to  reconcile  his  divided  col- 
leagues, to  use  his  influence  against  Pal- 
merston, and  to  seek  a  pacific  settlement 
with  France.  But  Palmerston  stood  firm. 
By  his  orders  the  British  fleet  forced 
Menemet  Ali  to  return  to  his  allegiance  to 
the  sultan  (November  le40).  The  minister's 
victory  was  more  complete  than  he  antici- 
pated. Louis  Philippe,  to  the  general  sur- 
prise, proved  too  pnsuluinuMS  to  lake  the 
oflensive  in  behftlfof  his  friend  in  Egypt, and 
he  finally  joined  the  concert  of  the  powers, 
wh'i    in    July    1841    pledged  themselves  by 
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treaty  to  maintain  Turkey  and  Egypt  in  I  not  to  her  liking.    Melbourne's  ministry  re- 
statu  quo.  The  incident  evoked  in  theFrench  '  mained  in  office  till,  the  last  possible  mo- 


possible 
Second  ment,  but  on  28  Aug.  a  vote  of 

guierai  confidence  was  refused  it  by  both 

election.        houses  of  parliament ;  the  same 
evening"  Melbourne  saw  the  queen  at  Wind* 


king,  in  his  ministers,  and  in  King  Leo- 
pold a  feeling  of  bitterness  against  Palmer- 
ston  which  found  a  ready  echo  in  the  minds 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  prince. 

Before  this  foreign  crisis  terminated,  the  sor  and  resigned  his  trust.  *  She  accepted 
retirement  of  Melbourne's  ministry,  which  his  resignation  in  a  spirit  of  deep  dejection, 
the  queen  had  long  dreaded,  took  place,  which  he  helped  to  dissipate  by  an  assur* 
The  prospect  of  parting  with  Melbourne, '  ance  of  the  high  opinion  he  had  formed 
her  tried  councillor,  caused  her  pain.  But,  I  of  her  husband.  In  conformity  with  his 
in  anticipation  of  the  event,  hints  had  been  j  advice  she  at  once  summoned  Sir  Robert 
given  at  Prince  Albert's  instance  by  the  Peel,  and  although  she  spoke  freely  to  him 
court  officials  to  the  tory  leaders  that  the  i  Acceptance  °f  ner  JF^f  m  separating  from 
queen  would  interpose  no  obstacle  to  a  of  r«»r»  her  late  ministers,  she  quickly 
change  of  government  when  it  became  in-  !  minl8try.  recovered  her  composure  and  dia- 
evitable,  and  would  not  resist  such  recon-  j  cussed  the  business  in  hand  with  a  correct- 
struction  of  her  household  as  j  ness  of  manner  which  aroused  in  Peel  enthu- 
siastic admiration.    lie  promised  to  consult 


her  comfort  in  all  household  appointments. 
The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  replaced  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  as  mistress  of  the 
robes,  and  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  Lady 
Normanby  voluntarily  made  way  for  other 
ladies-in-waiting.  By  September  the  new 
government  was  fully  constituted,  and  the 
queen  had  the  tact  to  treat  her  new  ministers 
with  much  amiability.  Peel  adapted  him- 
self to  the  situation  with  complete  success. 
He  and  the  queen  were  soon  the  best  of 
friends.      Accepting  Melbourne's  hint,  he 


£^  pight  be  needful  The  blow  fell 
in  May.  The  whig  ministers  in- 
troduced a  budget  which  tended  towards 
free  trade,  and  on  their  proposal  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  sugar  they  were  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  36.  Sir  Robert  Peel  thereupon 
carried  a  vote  of  confidence  against  them  by 
one  vote.  Moved  by  the  queen's  feelings, 
Melbourne,  instead  of  resigning,  appealed  to 
the  country.  Parliament  was  dissolved  on 
29  June. 

In  June,  amid  the  political  excitement, 
the  queen  paid  a  visit  to  Archbishop  liar-  ■ 

court  at  Nunehara,  and  thence  she  and  Prince  I  fully  yet  briefly  explained  to  her  every 
Albert  proceeded  to  Oxford  to  attend  com-  j  detail  of  affairs,  lie  strictly  obeyed  her 
memoration.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  j  request  to  send  regularly  and  promptly  a 
chancellor  of  the  university,  presided,  and  daily  report  of  proceedings  of  interest  that 
conferred  on  the  prince  nn  honorary  degree.  \  took  place  in  both  the  houses  of  parliament. 
The  queen  was  disturbed  by  the  hisses  which  ,  Melbourne  was  thenceforth  an  occasional 
were  levelled  at  the  whig  ministers  who  '  and  always  an  honoured  guest  at  court,  but 
were  present,  but  she  was  not  the  less  willing  !  the  queen  accustomed  herself  without  delay 
on  that  account  to  give  further  proof  of  her  to  seek  political  guidance  exclusively  from 
attachment   to   them,   and   she   seized    the  '  Peel. 

opportunity  to  pay  a  series  of  visits  among  j  The  queen's  absence  at  the  prorogation  of 
the  whig  nobility.  After  spending  a  day  or  i  parliament  on  7  Oct.,  after  a  short  autumn 
two  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chats-  Birth  of  session,  was  due  to  personal  affairs 
worth,  the  royal  party  next  month  were  '  prince  nf  and  to  no  want  of  confidence  in 
entertained   by   the    Duke    of    Bedford   at  {  NNal,'tf-  her  new   advisers.     On   9  Nov. 

AVoburn  Abbey  and  by  Lord  Cowper,  Mel-  1841  her  second  child,  a  son  and  heir,  was 
bourne's   nephew,   at    Panshanger.      From  i  born  at  Buckingham  Palace.     The  confine- 


proceeding  at  the  time,  and  the  whigs  made  write  notes,  sign  her  name,  and  declare  her 
the  most  out  of  the  queen's  known  sympathy  pleasure  up  to  the  last  moment,  as  if  nothing 
with  them  and  of  her  alleged  antipathy  to  serious  were  at  hand' (Sir  James  Graham, 
their  opponents.  But,  to  the  queen's  dis-  ap.  Vroker  Papcr*,'\\.  408).  Sir  Robert  Peel 
may,  a  large  tory  majority  was  returned.  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  her 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  10  Aug.  ■'  on  the  night  of  the  child's  birth.  Much 
1841.  For  the  first  time  in  her  reign  the  public  and  private  rejoicing  followed  the 
queen  was  absent  and  her  speech  was  read  |  arrival  of  an  neir  to  the  throne.  Christmas 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  an  indication  that  the  festivities  were  kept  with  great  brilliance 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  was    at  Windsor,  and  on  10  Jan.  the  christening 
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took  place  in  St.  George's  Chapel  with  ex- 
ceptional pomp.  Vague  political  reasons 
induced  the  government  to  invite  Frederick 
William,  king  of  Prussia,  to  be  the  chief 
sponsor ;  the  others  were  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, Princess  Sophia,  and  three  members 
of  the  Saxe-Coburg  family.  To  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  stayed  with  her  from  22  Jan. 
to  4  Feb.,  the  queen  paid  every  honour 
(Buksev,  iL  7).  Subsequently  he  took 
advantage  of  the  good  personal  relations  he 
had  formed  with  the  queen  to  correspond 
with  her  confidentially  on  political  affairs. 
Adverse  criticism  was  excited  by  the  be- 
stowal on  the  prince  of  Wales  of  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  by  the  quartering  of 
the  arms  of  Saxony  on  his  shield  with  those 
of  England.  Such  procedure  was  regretted 
as  a  concession  by  the  queen  to  her  husband's 
German  predilections.  On  3  Feb.  1842, 
when  the  queen  opened  parliament  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  accompanied  her,  there  was 
no  great  display  of  popular  loyalty  (Fanny 
KbiJble's  Records,  ii.  181),  but  she  im- 
pressed her  auditors  by  referring  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  to  the  birth  of  her 
son  as  '  an  event  which  has  completed  the 
measure  of  my  domestic  happiness.'  When 
a  week  later  she  went  with  her  young  family 
to  stay  a  month  at  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton, 
her  presence  excited  more  public  demonstra- 
tion of  goodwill  than  was  convenient  (Lady 
Bloom  field's  Reminiscences),  and  the  queen 
and  Prince  Albert,  conceiving  a  dislike  for 
the  place,  soon  sought  a  more  sequestered 
seaside  retreat. 

The  season  of  1842  combined  agreeable 
with  distasteful  incidents.  The  first  of  a 
brilliant  series  of  fancy  dress  balls  took  place 
to  the  queen's  great  contentment  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  on  12  May ;  the  prince  appeared 
as  Edward  III  and  the  queen  as  Queen 
Philippa.  Some  feeling  was  shown  in 
France  at  what  was  foolishly  viewed  as  the 
celebration  of  ancient  victories  won  by  the 
English  over  French  arms.  The  entertain- 
ment was  charitably  designed  to  give  work 
to  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  who  were  then 
in  distress.  A  fortnight  later  the  queen 
and  court  went  in  state  to  a  ball  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  which  was  organised  in  the 
interest  of  the  same  sufferers. 

In  June  the  queen  had  her  first  experience 
of  railway  travelling,  an  event  of  no  little 
interest  to  herself  and  of  no  little 
encouragement  to  the  pioneers  of 
a  mechanical  invention  which 
was  to  revolutionise  the  social  economy  of 
the  country.  She  went  by  rail  from  Wind- 
sor to  Paddington.  Court  etiquette  re- 
quired that  the  master  of  the  horse  and  the 
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coachmen  under  his  control  should  actively 
direct  the  queen's  travels  by  land,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  adapt  the  old  forms  to  the 
new  conditions  of  locomotion.  The  queen, 
who  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  experiment, 
thenceforth  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  growing  railway  systems  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Unhappily  two  further  senseless  attempts 
on  her  life,  which  took  place  at  the  same 
second  and  ^m^i  marred  her  sense  of  security, 
third  at-  and  rendered  new  preventive 
h£,E£°n  legislation  essential.  In  her  atti- 
tude to  the  first  attempt  the 
queen  and  Prince  Albert  showed  a  courage 
which  bordered  on  imprudence.  On  Sunday, 
29  May,  Prince  Albert  noticed  that  a  man 
pointed  a  pistol  at  the  queen  as  she  drove 
past  him  in  her  carriage  through  the  Green 
Park.  She  and  the  prince  resolved  to  pass 
the  same  spot  on  the  following  afternoon  in 
order  to  secure  the  arrest  of  the  assailant. 
The  bold  device  succeeded.  'She  would 
much  rather/  she  said,  '  run  the  immediate 
risk  at  any  time  than  have  the  presentiment 
of  danger  constantly  hovering  over  her/  The 
man,  whose  name  was  found  to  be  John 
Francis,  fired  at  her,  happily  without  result, 
and,  being  captured,  was  condemned  to  death, 
a  sentence  which  was  commuted  to  trans- 
portation for  life.  On  the  evening  following 
the  outrage  the  queen  visited  the  opera  to  hear 
the '  Prophete/  and  was  cheered  rapturously. 
But  the  danger  was  not  past.  On  3  July, 
when  the  queen  was  driving  in  the  Mall 
with  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  her  guest,  a  crippled  lad,  John 
William  Bean,  sought  in  an  aimless,  half- 
hearted wav  to  emulate  the  misdeeds  of 
Francis  ana  Oxford.  Such  contemptible 
outrages  could,  according  to  the  existing  law, 
be  treated  solely  as  acts  of  high  treason. 
Now  Peel  hastily  passed  through  parliament 
a*  bill  for  providing  for  the  further  protection 
and  security  of  her  majesty's  person/  the 
terms  of  which  made  the  offence  to  attempt 
to  hurt  the  queen  a  misdemeanour  punish- 
able by  either  transportation  for  seven  years 
or  imprisonment  for  three  with  personal 
chastisement. 

In  the  autumn  Peel  organised  for  the 
queen  a  holiday  in  Scotland.  Chartist  riots 
were  distracting  the  country,  but 
to  Scotland.  Feel  and  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
home  secretary,  believed  that  the 
expedition  might  be  safely  and  wisely  made. 
It  was  the  first  visit  that  the  queen  paid 
to  North  Britain,  and  it  inspired  her  with 
a  lifelong  regard  for  it  and  its  inhabitants. 
The  first  portion  of  the  journev,  from 
Windsor  to  Paddington,  was  again  made 
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by  rail.  At  Woolwich  the  royal  party 
embarked  on  the  Koyal  George  yacht  on 
29  Aug.,  and  on  1  Sept.  they  arrived  at 
Granton  pier.  There  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at 
the  queen's  request,  met  them.  Passing 
through  Edinburgh  they  staved  with  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  Dalkeith,  where  on 
5  Sept.  the  queen  held  a  drawing-room  and 
received  addresses.  Next  day  they  left  for 
the  highlands,  and,  after  paying  a  visit  to 
Lord  Mansfield  at  Scone,  were  accorded  a 
princely  reception  by  Lord  Breadalbane  at 
Taymouth.  A  brief  stay  with  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  at  Drummond  Castle  was  followed 
by  their  return  to  Dalkeith,  and  they  left 
Scotland  by  sea  on  the  15th.  Not  only  was 
the  queen  enchanted  with  the  scenery 
through  which  she  passed,  but  the  historic 
associations,  especially  those  connected  with 
Mary  Stuart  and  her  son,  deeply  interested 
her,  and  she  read  on  the  voyage  with  a  new 
zest  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poems, '  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake '  and  '  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel* (Leavesfrom  the  Queeris  Journal,  1877, 
pp.  1-28).  Before  embarking  she  instructed 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  write  to  the  lord  advocate 
an  expression  of  her  regret  that  her  visit 
was  so  brief,  and  of  her  admiration  of  the 
devotion  and  enthusiasm  which  her  Scottish 
subjects  had  '  evinced  in  every  quarter  and 
by  all  ranks'  (Grevill^,  Memoirs).  On 
17  Sept.  she  was  again  at  Windsor.  In 
November  the  Duke  of  Wellington  placed 
Walmer  Castle  at  her  disposal,  and  she  and 
her  family  were  there  from  10  Nov.  to 
3  Dec. 

With  Peel  the  queen's  relations  steadily 

improved.     On  6  April  1842  Peel  described 

his  own  position  thus:  'My  re- 

aiidroeT1      lotions    with    her    majesty    are 
most  satisfactory.    The  queen  has 
acted  towards  me  not  merely  (as  every  one 
who  knew  her  majesty's  character  must  have 
anticipated)  with  perfect  fidelity  and  honour, 
but  with  great  kindness  and  consideration. 
There  is  every  facility  for  the  despatch  of 
public    business,    a    scrupulous    and   most 
punctual  discharge  of  every  public  duty,  and 
an  exact  understanding  of  tne  relation  of  a 
constitutional    sovereign  to   her  advisers' 
(Peel  Papers,  ii.   544).     In  January  1843 
the    queen  was  deeply   concerned    at    the 
assassination   of  Peel's   secretary,   Edward 
Drummond,  in  mistake  for  himself,  and  she 
shrewdly  denounced  in  private  the  verdict 
of    insanity    which   the  jury    brought    in 
against  the  assassin  at  his  trial  (Martin, 
i.  27 ;  Peel  Papers,  ii.  653). 

Among  Peel's  colleagues,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  came  after  Peel 
himself  into  closest  personal  relations  with 
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the  queen  and  the  prince,  and  with  him  she 
found  herself  in  hardly  less  complete  accord. 
At  the  same  time  she  never  con- 
cealed her  wish  to  bring  the 
foreign  office  under  the  active  in- 
fluence of  the  crown.  She  bade  Aberdeen 
observe  '  the  rule  that  all  drafts  not  mere 
matters  of  course  should  be  sent  to  her  before 
the  despatches  had  left  the  office.'  Aberdeen 
guardedly  replied  that  'this  should  be  done 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  did  not  require  another  course.' 
She  prudently  accepted  the  reservation,  but 
Lord  Aberdeen's  general  policy  developed  no 

Srinciple  from  which  the  queen  or  the  prince 
issented,  and  the  harmony  of  their  rela- 
tions was  undisturbed  (Walpolb,  Lift  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  ii.  54). 

Peel  greatly  strengthened  his  position  by 
a  full  acknowledgment  of  Prince  Alberts 
position.  He  permitted  the  prince  to  attend 
the  audiences  of  ministers  with  the  queen. 
He  nominated  him  president  of  a  royal  com- 
mission to  promote  the  fine  arts  of  the  United 
Prince  Kingdom  in  connection  with  the 

Albert's  rebuilding  of  the  houses  of  parlia- 
growing  ment,  and  he  encouraged  the 
lnflM^  prince  to  reform  thelonfused 
administration  of  the  royal  palaces.  The 
prince's  authority  consequently  increased. 
From  1843  onwards  the  queen,  in  announcing 
her  decision  on  public  questions  to  her 
ministers,  substituted  for  tne  singular  per- 
sonal pronoun  «I'  the  plural  'we,'  and 
thus  entirely  identified  her  husband's  judg- 
ment with  her  own.  The  growth  of  his 
authority  was  indicated  in  the  spring  of 
1843  by  his  holding  levees  in  the  queen's 
behalf  in  her  absence — an  apparent  as- 
sumption of  power  which  was  ill  received. 

Domestic  incidents  occupied  much  of  the 
queen's  attention,  and  compelled  the  occa- 
Domestic  sional  delegation  of  some  of  her 
inci.ienta.  duties.  The  death  of  the  Duke 
1813-  of  Sussex  on  21  April  1843  pre- 

ceded by  four  days  the  birth  of  a  third  child, 
the  Princess  Alice.  In  order  to  conciliate 
her  unfriendly  uncle,  the  king  of  Hanover, 
the  queen  asked  him  to  be  a  sponsor,  together 
with  the  queen's  half-sister,  Countess  Feodore, 
Prince  Albert's  brother,  and  Princess  Sophia, 
With  characteristic  awkwardness  the  king  of 
Hanover  arrived  too  late  for  the  christening 
(5  June).  A  large  family  gathering  followed 
in  July,  when  the  queen's  first  cousin  Augusta, 
elder  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
married  at  Buckingham  Palace  (28  Julv) 
Friedrich,  hereditary  grand  duke  of  Meci- 
lenburg-Strelitz.  In  August  two  of  Louis 
Philippe's  sons,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  were  the  queen's  guests. 


A  month  liitor,  alter  proroguing  pi 

mult   in  ijer.ii.iiM.-l  Aug.),    and   nulling  a 
short  yachting  tour  on  the  south  coast,  the 

Sicen  carried  out  :in  Intuition  that  had 
ng  been  present   in  her  miuJ  of  pay  in?  a 

visit  to  the  king  of  the  French, 
rtUJ^,  with  whose  family  her  own  was 

bj  mnWMM closely  connected. 

Aiimi  an  event  of  much  his- 
toric interest.  In  the  first  place  it  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  queen  had  trodden 
foreign  soil.  In  the  second  place  it  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  an  English  sove- 
reign had  visited  a  French  sovereign  since 
Henry  VIII  appeared  on  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold  at  the  invitation  of  Francis  I 
in  1690.  In  the  third  place  it  was  the  first 
time  for  nearly  a  century  that  an  English 
monarch  had  left  his  dominions,  and  the 
old  procedure  of  nominating  a  regent 
or  lords-justices  in  hia  absence  was  imw 
tint  dropped.  Although  the  expedition 
was  the  outcome  of  domestic  sentiment 
rather  than  of  political  design,  Peel  nnd 
Aberdeen  encouraged  it  in  the  belief  that 
the  maintenance  of  good  personal  relations 
between  the  English  sovereign  and  her 
continental  colleagues  was  a  guarantee  of 
peace  and  goodwill  among  the  nations— a 
view  which  Lord  Brougham  also  held 
strongly.  Louis  Philippe  and  his  queen 
were  staying  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  ■  private 
domain  near  Trtport,     The  queen,  accom- 

riied  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  arrived  th«rt>  mi 
Sept.  in  her  new  yacht  Victoria  and 
Albert,  which  had  been  launched  on  25  April, 
and  of  which  Lord  Adolphua  FitrClorence, 
a  natural  son  of  William  IV,  had  been  ap- 
pointed captain.  Her  host  met  the  queen 
in  his  barge  off  the  coast,  and  a  magnificent 
recipient  was  accorded  her.  The  happy 
domestic  life  of  the  French  royal  family 
Mrongly  impressed  her.  She  greeted  with 
t-ntloisifism,  among  the  French  king's  guests, 
the  French  musician  Auber,  with  whose 
works  she  was  very  well  acquainted,  nnd 
she  was  charmed  by  two  fltti  ehampetret 
and  a  military  review.  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
M.  GuUot,  Louis  Philippe's  minister,  dis- 
cussed political  questions  with  the  utmost 
cordiality,  uud  although  their  conversations 
led  later  to  misunderstanding,  everything 
~_wed  off  at  the  moment  most  agreeably. 
.e  visit  lasted  five  days,  from  2  to  7  Sept.. 
d  the  queen's  spirit  fell  when  it  was  over, 
n  leaving  Trepan  the  queen  spent  another 
ir  days  with  her  children  nt  Brighton,  and 
d  biTl»=t  vUit  toGeorgelV's inconvenient 
rition.  But  her  foreign  tour  was  not  vet 
'*!_  From  Brighton  she  sailed  in  her 
to  pay  n  long  promised 
rot,,  in.— srr. 


visit  to  her  uncte,  the  king  of  the  Belgians, 
at  the  palace  of  Laeken,  near  Brussels.     '  It 

was  such  a  joy  for  me,'  she  wrote 
bSs?™""  afl*>*  puling  with   him,  'to   be 

once  again  under  the  roof  of  one 
who  has  ever  been  a  father  to  me.'  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  who  was  in  Brussels,  saw  her 
'laughing  and  talking  very  gaily'  when 
driving  through  the  Etna  Roynle.anil  noticed 
how  plainly  and  unpretentiously  she  was 
dressed  (Giskf.i.i,.  Life  of  Charlotte  lieonti, 
1900,  p.  370).  Her  vivacity  brought  un- 
wonted annsn  in.'  to  King  Leopold's  h  alii  I  unity 
sombre  court.  She  reached  Woolwich,  on 
her  return  from  Antwerp,  on  21  Sept. 

The  concluding  months  of  the  yea*  i  1B13) 
were  agreeably  spent  in  visits  at  home.  In 
October  she  went  by  road  to  pay  a  first  visit 
to   Cambridge.      She   stayed,  according   to 

prescriptive  right,  at  the  lodge  of 

Trinity  t'ollege,  where  she  held'ft 

levee,  l'rince  Albert  received  a 
doctor's  degree,  and  the  undergraduates 
offered  her  a  thoroughly  enthusiastic  re- 
ception. Next  month  she  gave  public 
proof  of  her  regard  for  Peel  by  visiting  him 

at  Drayton  Manor  (28  Nov.  to 
Sluu™TtOU    1   Dec.)     Thence   she   passed   to 

Cbatsworth,  where,  to  her  grati- 
fication, Melbourne  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington were  fellow-guests.  The  presence 
of  Lord  nud  Lady  Pnlmerston  was  less 
congenial.  At  a  great  ball  one  evening 
her  portners  included  Lord  Morpeth  and 
Lord  Leveson  (better  known  later  as  Earl 
Granville),  who  was  afterwards  to  be  one  of 
her  most  trusted  ministers.  Another  aigfat 
there  were  a  vast,  series  of  illuminations  in 
[he  grounds,  of  which  nil  traces  were  cleared 
away  before  the  morning  by  two  hundred 
men,  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
duke's  gardener,  (Sir)  Joseph  Pax  ton.  The 
royal  progress  was  continued  to  Belvoir 
Castle,  the  home  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
where  she  again  met  Peel  and  Wellington, 
and  it  was  not  till  7  Dec.  that  she  returned 
to  Windsor. 

On  2i)  Jan.  18i4  Prince  Albert's  father- 
died,  and  in  the  spring  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
native  land  (28  March- 11  April).  It  was 
the  first  time  the  queen  had  been  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  in  his  absence  the 
king  and  queen  of  the  Belgians  cat 
to  console  her.  On  1  June  tw 
continental  sovereigns  arrived 
country  to  pay  her  their  respects,  the  king  of 
vtiltof  Tiar  Saxony  and  the  Tsar  Nicholas  I 
Nicholu  I,  of  Russia,  To  the  toar,  who  came 
****■  uninvited   at  very  short   notice, 

it  was  needful   to  pay  elaborate  attentions. 
His  father  had  been  the  queen's  godfather, 
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and  political  interests  made  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  personal  tie  desirable.  He  attended 
a  great  review  at  Windsor  Park  with  the 

Sucen,  and  went  with  her  to  Ascot  and  to 
lie  opera.  At  a  grand  concert  given  in  his 
honour  at  Buckingham  Palace,  Joseph 
Joachim,  then  on  a  visit  to  England  as  a 
boy,  was  engaged  to  perform.  A  rough  sol- 
dier in  appearance  and  manner,  the  tsar 
treated  his  hostess  with  a  courtesy  which 
seemed  to  her  pathetic,  and,  although  pre- 
occupied by  public  affairs,  civilly  ignored 
all  likelihood  of  a  divergence  of  political 
interests  between  England  and  his  own 
country. 

At  the  time  domestic  politics  were  agitat- 
ing the  queen.  The  spread  of  disaffection 
in  Ireland  during  the  repeal  agitation  dis- 
tressed her,  and  her  name  was  made  more 
prominent  in  the  controversy  than 
was  prudent.  The  Irish  lord 
chancellor,  Sir  Edward  Sugden, 
publicly  asserted  that  the  queen  was  perso- 
nally determined  to  prevent  repeal  (May 
1843).  The  repeal  leader  O'Connell,  a  warm 
admirer  of  the  queen,  promptly  denied 
the  statement.  Peel  mildly  reprimanded 
Sugden,  but  truth  forced  him  to  admit  that 
the  queen  'would  do  all  in  her  power  to 
maintain  the  union  as  the  bond  of  connec- 
tion between  the  two  countries '  (Peel  Papers, 
iii.  52).  The  obstructive  policy  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  parliament  at  the  same  time  caused 
her  concern.  She  wrote  to  Peel  on  15  Aug. 
of  '  her  indignation  at  the  very  unjustifiable 
manner  in  winch  the  minority  were  obstruct- 
ing the  order  of  business ; '  she  hoped  that 
every  attempt  would  be  made  '  to  put  an 
end  to  what  is  really  indecent  conduct/  and 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  *  make  no  kind 
of  concession  to  these  gentlemen  which  could 
encourage  them  to  go  on  in  the  same  way ' 
(ib.  iii.  568).  Worse  followed  in  the  month 
of  the  tsar's  visit.  On  14  June  the  government 
were  defeated  on  a  proposal  to  reduce  the 
sugar  duties.  To  the  queen's  consternation, 
Peel  expressed  an  intention  of  resigning  at 
once.  Happily,  four  days  later  a  vote  of 
confidence  was  carried  and  the  crisis  passed. 
The  queen  wrote  at  once  to  express  her 
relief  (18  June).  '  Last  night/  she  said, 
'  every  one  thought  that  the  government 
would  be  beat,  and  therefore  the  surprise  was 
the  more  unexpected  and  gratifying'  (ib.  iii. 
153).  Foreign  affairs,  too,  despite  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  English  court  to  royal  visitors, 
were  threatening.  The  jealousy  between 
the  English  and  French  peoples  might  be 
restrained,  but  could  not  be  stifled,  by  the 
friendliness  subsisting  between  the  courts, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1843  the  maltreat- 


ment by  French  officials  of  an  English  con- 
sul, George  Pritchard,  in  the  island  of  Tahiti, 
which  the  French  had  lately  occupied, 
caused  in  England  an  explosion  of  popular 
wrath  with  France,  which  the  queen  and  her 
government  at  one  time  feared  must  end  in 
war. 

Amid  these  excitements  a  second  son, 
Prince  Alfred,  was  born  to  the  aueen  at 
Birth  of  Windsor  on  6  Aug.,  ana  at  the 
Prince  end  of  the  month  she  entertained 

AUred*  another  royal  personage  from 
Germany,  the  prince  of  Prussia,  brother  of 
the  king,  and  eventually  first  emperor  of 
Germany.  There  sprang  ud  between  her  and 
her  new  guest  a  warm  friendship  which  lasted 
for  more  than  forty  years.  A  peaceful  au- 
tumn holiday  was  again  spent  in  Scotland, 
whither  they  proceeded  by  sea  from  Wool- 
wich to  Dundee.  Thence  they  drove  to 
Blair  Athol  to  visit  Lord  and  Lady  Glen- 
lvon,  afterwards  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Athol.  Prince  Albert  engaged  in  deer- 
stalking, and  the  queen  did  much  sketching. 
They  thoroughly  enjoyed  '  the  life  of  quiet 
and  liberty/  and  with  regret  disembarked  at 
Woolwich  on  3  Oct.  to  face  anew  official 
anxieties  (Journal,  pp.  29-42). 

Five  days  later  Louis  Philippe  returned 
the  queen's  visit,  and  thus  for  the  first  time 
Louis  a    French  monarch   voluntarily 

Philippe's  landed  on  English  shores.  The 
visit.  Tahiti  quarrel  had  been  composed, 

and  the  interchange  of  hospitable  amenities 
was  unclouded.  On  9  Oct.  the  king  was  in- 
vested with  the  order  of  the  Garter.  On  the 
14  th  the  visit  ended,  and  the  queen  and  Prince 
Albert  accompanied  their  visitor  to  Ports- 
mouth, though  the  stormy  weather  ulti- 
mately compelled  him  to  proceed  to  Dover 
to  take  the  short  sea  trip  to  Calais.  Another 
elaborate  ceremony  at  home  attested  the 
queen's  popularity,  which  she  liked  to  trace 
to  public  sympathy  with  her  happy  domestic 
life.  She  went  in  state  to  the  city,  28  Oct., 
to  open  the  new  Royal  Exchange.  An  elabo- 
rate coloured  panoramic  plate  of  the  proces- 
sion which  was  published  at  the  time  is  now 
rare.  Of  her  reception  Peel  wrote  to  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  (6  Nov.  1844)  :  '  As  usual  she  had 
a  fine  day,  and  uninterrupted  success.  It  was 
a  glorious  spectacle.  But  she  saw  a  sight 
which  few  sovereigns  have  ever  seen,  and 
perhaps  none  may  see  again,  a  million  human 
faces  with  a  smile  on  each.  She  did  not 
hear  one  discordant  sound*  (Peel  Paper*, 
iii.  264).  On  12  Nov.  the  radical  town  of 
Northampton  gave  her  a  hardly  leas  enthu- 
siastic greeting  when  she  passed  through 
it  on  her  way  to  visit  the  Marquis  of  Exe- 
ter at  Burgh  ley  House.    Other  noble  hosts 


(.f  the  period  included  (hi-  Duki-  of 
ham  at  Stow«  (14-16  Jan.  1 6461,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  Slrathfieldasve 
_'  Jan.) 
W1i.ii  I  he  queen  read  hat  m 
opening  of  parliament,  4  Feb.  1845,  she 
referred  with  great  sanstaotion  to  the  visits 
of  the  Tsar  Nicholas  and  the  king  of  the 
French,  and  Peel  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  that  the  munificent  recep- 
inled  those  sovereigns  and  other 
royal  visitors  were  paid  for  by  the  queen 
cmt  of  her  personal  income  without,  incurring 
any  debt.  The  session  was  largely  occupied 
with  ihe  nfrsin  of   Ireland  and  the  proposal 

Bthi*   government  to  endnw  the  catholic 
•ts'ti    ' 
«M 
isure, 


U  qatm  annoyance.  Archduke  Frederick 
of  Austria,  who  was  also  a  guest,  claimed 
and,  to  the  queen's  chagrin,  was  swardid 
precedence  of  the  prince.  The  refusal  of 
court  officials  to  give  her  husband  nt  Btok 
wfals  in  18*6  the  place  of  honour  next 
herself  led  her  to  refuse  for  many  years 
offers  i«f  hospitality  from  the  Prussian  court. 
On  19  Aug.  the  queen  linallv  n  I 

EEoMBao,   Prince  Albert's  birth- 


t  training  college 

encouraged  Peel  to  press  on  with  the 
which  she  regarded  as  a  tolerant 
to  the  dominant  religion  in  Ire- 
land.   But  it  ronsedmuchprotestant  bigotry, 
which    i-tcited    the    queen's    disdain.     On 
"16  April    1845  she   wrote   to   Peel  :    '  It  is 
cable  to  protestantism  to  sea  the 
bad   nrj  violent  and  bigoted  passions  dis- 
. '.-  moment.' 
A  i  nit  Lit  baloettMtHiU,  Buckingham  Palace 
on   ti   June,   when   the   period   chosen    for 
illustration   was    the   reign   of  George   II, 
was   the  chief  court  entertainment   of  tin- 
year;  and  in  (he  same   month   (21   June) 
was  a  review  of  the  fleet,  which  was 
ibled   at  .Spit  head  in  greater  strength 
was   known  before.     Next  month  the 
ved  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 

tin:  autumn  the  queen  left  Eng- 
for  a  month's  foreign  travel,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen   again   bore   the  royal 
party  company.     The  chief  object 
of  the  journey  was  to  visit  Coburg 
,he  scenes  of  Prince  Albert's  youth,  but 
ibsidiary   object   was   to   pay   on   their 
ird  road  a  return  visit  to  the  king  of 
Landing  at  Antwerp  (6  Aug.), 
met  at  Mali  aw  by  the  king  and 

Sthe    Belgians,    and    at    Aix-ln- 
hapelle   by  the  king  of  Prussia ;    thence 


There  the  om^n  was  gratified  by  a  visit 
from  her  old  governess  Lehzen,  and  many 
pleasant  excursions  were  made  in  the  Thu- 
'  igian   forest.      On   3  Sept.  kheg    left    tjt 


Maynooth.     The    Frankfort,  stopping  a  night  a 


Wei 


"™2  j™ 

viStedB. 
■Utue  of 
iMtrval 


amoved    through    Cologne 

g  of   Prussia's   palace   at.    Brtihl.    They 

ted  Bonn  to  attend   the  unveiling  of  the 

le  of  Beethoven,  and  a  great  Beethoven 

at    a    concert 

finihl,    which    Meyerbeer    conducted, 

artists    included    Jenny    Lind,   Liszt,   and 

nips.    The  regal 

i  nt  the  king's  castle  of  Stolsenfels, 

I  ill  hi  on  the  Rhine,  which  they  left 

16  Aug.  The  visit  was  not  wholly  with- 
painfnl  incident.  The  question  of  the 
ice's  rank  amid  the  great  company  caused 


the   i 
6th,  but  o 

s  flying  vi-it  to  Treport.  The  state  of  the 
tide  did  not  allow  them  to  land  from  the 
yacht,  and  Louis  Philippe'*  homely  wit  sug- 
gested a  delwrkation  in  bathing  machines. 
Ne*t  day  ({'Sept.)  thev  settled  once  again 
at  Osborne."  Writing  thence  (14  Sept.  1§43) 
to  her  aunt,  the  IJuehess  "f  Gloucester,  she 
said :  '  I  am  enchanted  with  Germany,  and 
in  particular  with  dear  Cnburg  and  Gotha 
which  I  left  with  the  very  greatest  regret. 
The  realisation  of  this  delightful  visit, 
which  I  had  wished  for  .-.■  many  V'-nr.-,  will 
be  constant  and  lasting  satisfaction  to  DM. 
To  her  uncle  Leopold  she  wrote  to  the  same 
effect. 

Before  the  close  of  l*l"i   the  qnera  WW 
involved  in  the  always  dreaded  i.i 
minixtcrinl   eri.-i-. 

Shad  completely  faded  m  [m> 
i  and  the  harvest  in  England 
and  Scotland  was  very  bad.  Great  distress 
was  certain  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  winter.  Thereupon  Peel 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  situation  de- 
manded the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws — a  step 
which   he  and  his   party  were  pledged   to 

}>pose.  His  colleagues  were  startled  by  his 
lange  of  view,  many  threatened  resistance, 
hut  all  except  Lord  Stanley  ultimately 
agreed  to  stand  by  him.  The  rank  and  file  of 
the  party  showed  fewer  signs  of  complncence. 
Til.'  onsen  wu  mTOly  disturbed,  but 
straightway  threw  the  whole  weight  of  her 
BCD  the  prime  minister's  scale. 
i  in  36  Sot.  1*45.  after  expressing  her 
sorrow  at  tho  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
cabinet,  she  wrote  without  hesitation : 
'  The  queen  thinks  the  time  is  come  when  a 
removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  food  cannot  be  successfully  resisted. 
Should  this  be  Sir  Robert's  own  opinion, 
the  queen  very  much  hopes  that  hh  of  his 
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colleagues  will  prevent  him  from  doing  what 
it  is  right  to  do '  (Peel  Papers,  iii.  287-8). 

But  Peel,  although  greatly  heartened  by 
the  queen's  support,  deemed  it  just  both  to 
his  supporters  and  to  his  opponents  to  let 
the  opposite  party,  which  had  lately  advo- 
cated the  reform,  carry  it  out.  On  5  Dec. 
1845  he  resigned.  The  queen  was  as  loth 
to  part  with  him  as  she  had  formerly  been 
to  part  with  Melbourne,  but  prepared 
herself  to  exercise,  according  to  her  wont, 
all  the  influence  that  was  possible  to  her  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  government.  By 
Peers  desire  she  sent  for  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  was  at  the  moment  at  Edinburgh,  and 
did  not  reach  Windsor  till  the  11th.  In 
the  meantime  she  asked  Melbourne  to  come 
and  give  her  counsel,  but  his  health  was 
failing,  and  on  every  ground  prudence  urged 
him  to  refuse  interference.  The  queen's 
chief  fear  of  a  whig  cabinet  was  due  to  her 
and  her  foreign  kinsmen's  distrust  of  Pal- 
merston as  foreign  minister.  No  whig 
ministry  could  exclude  him,  but  she  promptly 
requested  Lord  John  to  give  him  the  colonial 
Negotiations  °^ce»  Lord  John  demurred,  and 
with  hord  asked  for  time  before  proceeding 
JohnRusscii.  further.  In  the  extremity  of  her 
fear  she  begged  Lord  Aberdeen  to  support 
her  objections  to  Palm  erst  on ;  but  since  it 
was  notorious  in  political  circles  that  Pal- 
merston  would  accept  no  post  but  that  of 
foreign  secretary,  Aberdeen  could  give  her 
little  comfort.  He  merely  advised  her  to 
impress  Palmerston  with  her  desire  of  peace 
with  France,  and  to  bid  him  consult  her 
regularly  on  matters  of  foreign  policy.  On 
13  Dec.  the  queen  had  a  second  interview 
at  Windsor  with  Lord  John,  who  was  now 
accompanied  by  the  veteran  whig  leader, 
Lord  Lansdowne.  Prince  Albert  sat  beside 
her,  and  she  let  her  visitors  understand  that 
she  spoke  for  him  as  well  as  for  herself. 
Lord  John  asked  her  to  obtain  assurances 
from  Peel  that  the  dissentient  members  of 
his  cabinet  were  not  in  a  position  to  form  a 
new  government,  and  to  secure  for  him,  if  he 
undertook  to  repeal  the  corn  laws,  the  full 
support  of  Peel  and  his  followers.  Peel 
gave  her  a  guarded  answer,  which  dissatisfied 
Lord  John,  who  urged  her  to  obtain  more 
specific  promise  of  co-operation.  The  queen, 
although  she  deemed  the  request  unreason- 
able, politely  appealed  anew  to  Peel  without 
result.  At  length,  on  18  Dec,  Lord  John 
accepted  her  command  to  form  a  govern- 
ment. But  his  difficulties  were  only  begun. 
There  were  members  of  his  party  who  dis- 
trusted Palmerston  as  thoroughly  as  the 
queen.  Lord  Grey  declined  to  join  the 
government  if  Palmerston  took  the  foreign 


office,  and  demanded  a  place  in  the  cabinet 
for  Cobden.  Lord  John  felt  unable  either 
to  accept  Lord  Grey's  proposal  or  to  forego 
his  presence  in  the  administration;  and 
greatly  to  the  queen's  surprise  he,  on  29  Dec., 
suddenly  informed  her  that  he  was  unable 
to  serve  her.  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if 
she  were  to  be  left  without  any  government, 
but  she  turned  once  more  to  Peel,  who,  at  her 
earnest  request,  resumed  power.  To  this  re- 
sult she  had  passively  contributed  throughout 
the  intricate  negotiation,  and  it  was  com- 

rely  satisfactory  to  her.  The  next  day, 
Dec.,  she  wrote:  'The  queen  cannot 
sufficiently  express  how  much  we  feel  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  nigh-minded  conduct,  courage, 
and  loyalty,  which  can  only  add  to  the 
queen's  confidence  in  him.' 

Thenceforth  the  queen  identified  herself 
almost  recklessly  with  Peel's  policy  of  repeal. 
Melbourne,  when  dining  at  Windsor,  told 
her  that  Peel's  conduct  was  '  damned  dis- 
honest/ but  she  declined  to  discuss  the 
The  queen's  topic.  She  lost  no  opportunity 
rapport  of  of  urging  Peel  to  persevere.  On 
Peel.  12  Jan.  1846  she  wrote  of  hersatis- 

faction  at  learning  of  the  drastic  character 
of  his  proposed  measures,  *  feeling  certain,' 
she  added,  *  that  what  was  so  just  and  wise 
must  succeed/  On  27  Jan.  Prince  Albert 
attended  the  House  of  Commons  to  hear 
Peel  announce  his  plan  of  abolishing  the 
corn  laws  in  the  course  of  three  years. 
Strong  objection  was  raised  to  the  prince's 
presence  by  protectionists,  who  argued  that 
it  showed  partisanship  on  the  part  of  the 
crown.  The  queen  ridiculed  tne  protest, 
but  the  prince  never  went  to  the  lower  house 
again.  On  4  Feb.  she  told  Peel  that  he 
would  be  rewarded  with  the  gratitude  of 
the  country,  which  i  would  make  up  for  the 
abuse  he  has  to  endure  from  so  many  of  his 
party.'  She  expressed  sympathy  with  him 
in  his  loss  of  the  support  of  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Lincoln,  who  had  accepted  his  policy, 
but  had  withdrawn  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons because,  as  parliamentary  nominees  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  a  staunch 
protectionist,  they  could  not  honourably 
vote  against  his  opinions.  The  queen  pressed 
Peel  to  secure  other  seats  for  them.  On 
18  Feb.  she  not  only  wrote  to  congratulate 
Peel  on  his  speech  in  introducing  the  bill,  but 
forwarded  to  him  a  letter  from  the  Dowager 
Queen  Adelaide  which  expressed  an  equally 
flattering  opinion.  Every  speech  during  the 
corn-law  debates  she  read  with  minute 
attention,  and  she  closely  studied  the  division 
lists. 

The  birth  of  the  Princess  Helena  on  25  Mar 
was  not  suffered  to  distract  the  royal  atten- 


lion,  and  the  queen  watehed  with  delight 
the  tain  passage  of  the  bill  through  both 
boiUM  of  [wtTJwmwifi  The  sequel,  however, 
rted  her.  On  20  June,  the  night 
that  the  corn-law  bill  passed  its  third  read- 
ing in  the  Lords,  (he  protectionists  and 
whig*  voted  together  against  the  govern- 
HMnl  m  'he  second  reading  of  a  coercion 
bill  for  Ireland,  and  Peel  was  defeated  by 
eereuty-three.  His  resignation  followed  of 
nnoruMtJ.  »nd,  at  a  moment  when  hia  eer- 
vice*  Itemed  moat  valuable  to  her,  the  queen 
hw  herself  deprived  of  them,  us  it  proved 
for  ever.  She  wrote  of  '  her  deep  concern ' 
Bt  purling  with  him.  '  In  whatever  posit ion 
Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be,'  she  concluded,'  we 
shall  ever  look  on  him  as  a  kind  and  true 
frn-i-1.1  Hardly  leM  did  she  regret  the  re- 
tirement of  Lord  Aberdeen.  '  We  felt  so  aafe 
■with  them,'  she  wrote  of  the  two  men  to  her 
uncle  Leopold,  who  agreed  that  Peel,  almost 
alone  among  contemporary  English  states- 
men, could  be  trusted  '  never  to  let  monarchy 
be  robbed  of  the  little  strength  and  power 
it  still  may  possess '  (Peel  Papers,  iii.  17:i). 

At  the  queen's  request  Lord  Johu  Russell 
formed  a  new  government,  and  with  mis- 

Kjnnga  the  queen  agreed  to 
Bm  mini*.  Palmerston's  return  to.  the  foreign 
«<nr.Juiy        office.   The  ministry  lasted  nearly 

five  years.  Lord  John,  although 
awkward  and  unattractive  in  manner,  and 
wedded  to  a  narrow  view  of  the  queen's 
constitutional  power*,  did  much  to  conciliate 
the  royal  favour.  Closer  acquaintance  im- 
proved his  relations  with  the  queen,  and  she 
marked  the  increase  of  cordiality  by  giving 
him  for  life  Pembroke  Lodge  in  Richmond 
Park  in  March  1647,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Erroll,  husband  of  a  natural  daughter  of 
William  IV.  Some  of  I/)rd  John's  colleagues 
greatly  interested  the  queen.  Lord  Claren- 
don, who  was  at  first  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  and  in  1S47  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  gained  her  entire  confidence  and 
became  an  intimate  friend,  She  liked,  too, 
Sir  George  Grey,  the  home  secretary,  and  she 
admired  the  conversation  of  Mataulay,  the 

Ey  master-general,  after  he  had  overcome  a 
ding  of  shyness  in  meeting  her.  On  9  March 
1850,  when  Macaulay  dined  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  ha   talked  freely  of  his  '  History.' 
The  queen  owned  that  she  had  nothing  to 
■  lur   her  poor  ancestor,  James  II.     'Not 
r  majesty's  ancestor,  your  majesty's  pre- 
'  Macaulay  returned;  and  the  re- 
mark, which  was  intended  as  a 
compliment,   was  well   received 
(Trevelyan's  Life,  of  Macaulay, 
'.r  .-i       On    14   Jan.  1861,  when    he 
.    hi    Windsor,   he   'made   her   laugh 


heartily,'  he  said.  "She  talked  on  fur  some 
time  most  courteously  and  pleasantly.  No- 
thing could  be  more  sensible  than  her  re- 
marks on  German  affairs '  (Had.  p.  649).  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  queen's  relations  with  her 
third  ministry  were  less  amicable  than  with 
her  first  or  second,  owing  to  the  unaccommo- 
dating temjier  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
ber of  it — Palmers  ton,  the  foreign  secretary. 
Between  him  and  the  crown  a  constant 
struggle  was  in  progress  for  the  effective 
supervision  of  foreign  affairs.  The  consti- 
tution did  not  define  the  distribution  of 
control  between  monarch  and  minister  over 
that  or  any  other  department  of  the  state. 
The  minister  had  it  in  his  power  (o  work 
quite  independently  of  the  crown,  and  it 
practically  lay  with  him  to  admit  or  reject 
a  claim  on  the  crown's  part  to  suggest  even 

Kinls  of  procedure,  still  less  poiinsof  policy. 
>r  the  crown  to  challenge  the  fact  in  deal- 
ing with  a  strong-willed  and  popular  mini- 
ster was  to  invite,  as  the  queen  and  prince 
were  to  find,  a  tormenting  sense  of  im- 
potence. 

At  the  outset  monarch  and  minister  found 
themselves  in  agreement.  Although  Palmer- 
ston  realised  anticipations  by  em- 
i2S.sl  broiling  France  and  England, 
the  breach  was  deemed,  in  the 
peculiar  circnm  statues,  inevitable  even  by 
the  queen  and  the  prince.  A  difference  had 
for  some  years  existed  between  the  two 
countries  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
The  Swinish  throne  was  occupied  by  a  child 
of  sixteen  (Queen  Isabella),  whose  position 
sufficiently  resembled  that  of  the  queen  of 
England  at  her  accession  to  excite  at  the 
English  court,  interest  in  her  future.  It  was 
the  known  ambition  of  Louis  Philippe  or  of 
'"*  ministers  to  bring  the  Spanish   Kingdom 

ider  French  sway.  English  politicians,  of 
all  parties  were  agreed,  however,  that  an  ex- 
tension of  Fren.ji  influence  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula  was  undesirable.  Perfectly  con- 
scious of  the  strength  with  which  this  view 
was  held,  Louis  Philippe  prudently  an- 
nounced in  1S4.1  that,  his  younger  son,  the 
Due  de  Montpensier,  was  to  be  affianced,  not 
to  the  little  Spanish  queen  herself,  but  to 
her  younger  sister.  Lord  Aberdeen  saw  no 
objection  to  such  a  match  provided  that 
the  marriage  should  be  delayed  till  the 
Spanish  queen  had  herself  both  married  and 
had  issue,  and  that  no  member  of  the  French 
Bourbon  house  should  become  the  royal  eon- 
Hort  of  Spain.  During  each  of  the  visits  of 
Queen  Victoria  to  the.  Chateau  dLu  the  king 
of  the  French  gave  her  a  distinct  verbal 
assent  to  these  conditions.  The  Spanish 
queen  had  many  suitors,  but  she  was  alow 
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in  making  a  choice,  and  her  hesitation  kept 
the  Spanish  question  open. 

Unluckily  for  the  good  relations  of  France 
and  England,  the  personal  position  of  Prince 
Albert  in  England  and  his  relations  with 
Germany  introduced  a  curious  complication 
into  the  process  of  selecting  a  consort  for  the 
Spanish  queen.  Christina,  the  mother  of 
the  Spanish  queen,  had  no  wish  to  facilitate 
French  ambition.  With  a  view 
to  foiling  it  she  urged  her  daugh- 
ter to  follow  the  example  alike 
of  the  English  queen  and  of  the 
queen  of  Portugal,  and  marry 
into  the  Saxe-Coburg  family.  In 
1841,  when  the  notion  was  first  put  forward, 
Prince  Albert's  elder  brother  Ernest,  who 
was  as  yet  unmarried,  was  suggested  as  a 
desirable  suitor ;  but  on  his  marriage  to  an- 
other in  1842,  Queen  Christina  designated 
for  her  son-in-law  Ernest  and  Albert  8  first 
cousin,  Prince  Leopold,  whose  brother  was 
already  prince  consort  of  Portugal.  Prince 
Albert,  who  had  entertained  the  young  man 
at  Windsor,  was  consulted.  He  felt  that 
his  cousin  should  not  be  lightly  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  securing  a  throne,  but  re- 
cognised a  delicacy  in  urging  English  states- 
men to  serve  Saxe-Coburg  interests.  France 
showed  at  once  passionate  hostility  to  the 
scheme,  and  at  the  instance  of  Guizot,  who 
brusquely  declared  that  he  would  at  all 
hazards  preserve  Spain  from  England's  and 
Portugal  s  fate  of  a  Saxe-Coburg  ruler,  the 
Saxe-Coburg  suit  was  before  1844  avowedly  j 
dropped  by  consent.  On  2  May  1846  it  was  . 
covertly  revived  by  Queen  Christina.  That  I 
lady  wrote  to  Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  his  relatives  in  Portu-  , 
gal,  bidding  him  seek  the  personal  aid  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  marrying  her  daughter  to  | 
Prince  Leopold.  With  the  embarrassing  I 
ignorance  which  prevailed  in  continental  ! 
courts  of  English  constitutional  usages, 
Queen  Christina  desired  her  letter  to  reach 
Queen  Victoria's  hand  alone,  and  not  that  of 
any  of  her  ministers.  Duke  Ernest  forwarded 
it  to  King  Leopold,  who  communicated  it  to 
his  niece.  Both  Duke  Ernest  and  King  Leo- 
pold came  to  England  in  August,  and  they 
discussed  the  Saxe-Coburg  aspect  of  the 
question  with  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert. 
Reluctantly  a  decision  adverse  to  the  Saxe- 
Coburg  prince  was  reached,  on  the  ground 
that  both  English  and  French  ministers  had 
virtually  rejected  him.  Duke  Ernest  at  once 
wrote  to  that  effect  to  the  Queen-mother 
Christina,  and  advised  the  young  queen  to  j 
marry  a  Spanish  prince  (Duke  Ernest  of  j 
Saxe-Coburg,  Memoirs,  i.  190  seq.)  At  the  1 
same  moment  Palmerston  returned  to  the  , 


foreign  office,  and  in  a  despatch  to  the  Spanish 
government  which  he  wrote  in  haste  and 
with  half  knowledge  of  the  result  of  the 
recent  Saxe-Coburg  conclave,  he  pressed  the 
Spanish  queen  to  choose  without  delay  one 
of  three  suitors,  among  whom  he  included 
Prince  Leopold.  The  despatch  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  French  ministers,  who  saw 
in  Palmereton'8  resuscitation  of  the  Saxe- 
Coburg  offer  of  marriage  a  special  grievance 
against  the  English  court.  Ketaliation  was 
at  once  attempted.  Without  seeking  further 
negotiations,  the  French  ministers  arranged 
at  Madrid  that  the  young  queen  should 
marry  at  once,  that  the  bridegroom  should 
be  a  Spanish  suitor,  the  Duke  of  Cadix,  and 
that  on  the  same  day  the  Due  de  Mont- 

Smsier  should  marry  her  younger  sister, 
n  8  Sept.  the  queen  of  the  French,  in  a 
private  letter  to  Queen  Victoria,  announced 
the  approaching  marriage  of  her  son,  Mont- 
pensier.  The  queen,  m  reply  (10  Sept.), 
expressed  surprise  and  regret.  Louis 
Philippe  sent  an  apologetic  explanation  to 
his  daughter,  the  queen  of  the  Belgians,  who 
forwarded  it  to  Queen  Victoria.  She  replied 
that  Louis  Philippe  had  broken  his  word. 

Bitter  charges  of  breach  of  faith  abounded 
on  both  sides,  and  the  war  of  vituperation 
involved  not  merely  both  countries  but  both 
courts.  The  sinister  rumour  ran  in  Eng- 
land that  the  French  ministers  knew  the 
Duke  of  Cadiz  to  be  unfit  for  matrimony,  and 
had  selected  him  as  husband  of  the  Spanish 
queen  so  that  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
crown  might  be  secured  to  the  offspring  of 
Montpensier.  In  any  case,  that  hope  was 
thwarted;  for  although  the  marriage  of  the 
Spanish  queen  Isabella  proved  unhappy,  she 
was  mother  of  five  children,  who  were  os- 
tensibly born  in  wedlock.  The  indignation 
of  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  contempt  which  was  showered  in 
France  on  the  Saxe-Coburg  family,  and  the 
efforts  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family 
at  a  domestic  reconciliation  proved  vain. 

Palmerston,  after  his  wont,  conducted  the 
official  negotiation  without  any  endeavour 
to  respect  the  views  of  the  queen  or  Prince 
Albert.  In  one  despatch  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  he 
reinserted,  to  the  queen's  annoyance,  a  para- 
graph which  Prince  Albert  had 
Sug^SS.  deleted  in  the  first  draft  touch- 
ing the  relation  of  the  issue  of 
the  Due  de  Montpensier  to  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession. King  Leopold  held  Palmerston  re- 
sponsible for  the  whole  imbroglio  (Duke 
Ernest,  i.  199).  But  the  queen's  public 
and  private  sentiments  were  in  this  case 
identical  with  those  of  Palmerston  and  of  the 


English  public,  and,  in  tlw  ubsunee  of  any 
t'rnuiiif  difTerenre  of  opinion,  the  ministers 
-.'■  nation  won  from  the  queen  ro- 
Im-tani  acquieseeuce.  The  English  govarn- 
■,-r  the  two 
Spanish  marriages,  but  I  buy  duly  took  place 
on  10  Oct.,  despite  English  . 
'Them  is  but  one  voice  here  on  the  lubjei  t.' 
the  queen  wrote  (  IS  Oct.)  to  King  Leopold, 
'and  I  inn,  nlus!  unable  to  MT  a  word  in 
am  Li'.  Louie  Philippe  whom  I 
hail  eateemed  and  respected,  XOU  may 
imagine  what  the  whole  of  this  makes  me 
..'iifi  r.  .  .  .  You  cannot  represent  toostrnngly 
In  the  king  and  queen  [of  the  French]  tny 
indignation,  and    my  sorrow,  at.   what   has 

■  (Mastix).  Then  the  hubbub, 
which  seemed  to  threaten  wax,  gradually 
subsided.      The    effect  of  the   incident  on 

i.restige  proved  small,  but  it  cost 
Loniel^ilipp  the  moral  support  of  England, 
and  his  tottering  throne  fell  an  easy  prey  to 

r.;Vi,l,lii.ill. 

At    the   opening   of    1847   the    political 

horizon    was   clouded   on   every  side,   but 

the   political   anxieties   at   home — 

:l'.]|  win-  in  lndund,  and  so  great 
h  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  that 
the  queen  diminished  the  supply  of  bread  to 
li.'v  own  household-  -tin-  'season'  of  that 
year  waa  exceptionally  lively.  I 
foreign  visitors  were  entertained,  including 
the  Grand  Duke  Constant  ine  of  Ku^sin,  the 
inolae'a  eon,  Prince  Oacar  of  Sweden, 
and  many  German  princes.  On  1-i  June  it 
.  wu  mid  to  1  ler  Majesty's  Theatre 
in  the  Baymarket,  during  the  first  season  of 
Jenny  Lind,  \vlir>  up|  ieiirt.nl  ii-  Norma  in  Bel  - 

i.  The  queen  applauded  eagerly 
(Hollakp  and  Rockstho,  Jenny  Lind,  ii. 
I  1 8  wq,  1,  and  wrote  to  her  uncle  Leopold  : 
'  Jenny  Lind  is  quite  a  remarkable  pheno- 
menon.' In  the  spring  the  queen  had  been 
much  gratified  by  the  i-l-Ttion  of  Prince 
Albert  us  chancellor  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. The  choice  was  not  made  without,  a 
the  queen 
called  it— end  the  prince  won  hy  a  majority 
of  only  117  votes  over  those  cast  for  his 
opponent,  the  Earl  of  1'owis,  Hut  the  queen 
wisely  concentrated  her  nttentiou  on  the 
At  f  result,  which  she   felt  to    be    no 

bridge,  Jdli-  gift  of  hers,  but  an   honour  that 

i  lie  prin i>'  Innl  enrni-il  iiiiliqx'ii- 
dastly.  In  July  she  accompanied  lilm  to  the 
Cambridge  commencement,  over  which  he 
prosided  as  chancellor.  From  Tottenham 
alio  travelled  on  the  Eastern  Counties  rail- 
wsy,  under  the  personal  guidance  of  the 
railway  king,  George  Hudson.  On  '■  July 
uishand  in  his 


official  capacity,  in  the  hall  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, an  address  of  welcome.  In  reply  she 
congratulated  the  university  on  their  wise 
selection  ofu  clunu--ll..ri /.//.■-./■  Wrtberforce, 
i.  898;  Dux  SCiamia,  Z*tt**\  i 
Aanals  of  Cambridge).  Melbourne  KM 
three  German  princes,  who  were  royal  guests 
— Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia,  Prince 
Peter  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  hereditary 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar — received 
honorary  degrees  from  Prince  Albert's  hands. 
An  installation  ode  was  written  by  Words- 
worth and  set  lo  music  bv  T.  A.  Walratidev. 
On  the  evening  of  the  13th  there  was  a  levee 
at  the  lodge  of  Trinity  College,  and  next 
morning  the  queen  attended  a  public  break- 
fast in  Nevill  s  Court, 

For  the  third  time  the  queen  spent  her 
autumn  holiday  in  Scotland,  where  she  had 
taken  a  highland  residence  at  Ardvenkie.  a 
lodge  on  Loch  Laggan,  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Marquisof  Aoercorn.  They  travelled 
thither  by  the  west  coast  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  the  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert 
(11-14  Aug.)  Spending  at  the  outset  a 
night  on  the  Scilly  Isles,  they  mud©  for  the 
TiifrdTlstt  Menai  Straits,  where  they  trans- 
brml  themselves  to  the  yacht 
,  1H11-  F'airv.   Passing  up  the  Clyde  they 

j  visited  Loch  Fyne.  On  the  18th  they 
1  arrived  at  Inveraray  Castle,  aud  afterwards 
reached  their  destination  by  way  of  Fort 
William.  Palmerston  was  for  the  most  part 
the  minister  in  attendance,  and,  nuiid  the 
deerstalking,  walks,  and  drives,  there  was 
much  political  discussion  between  him  mid 
Prince  Albert.  The  sojourn  lasted  three 
weeks,  till  17  Sept.,  and  on  the  return 
journey  the  royal  party  went  by  sea  «nly  as 
far  as  Fleetwood,  proceeding  by  rail  from 
Liverpool  to  London  (Journal,  pp.  43-61). 

Memiwhile  a  general  election  had  taken 
place  in  August  wiihout.  involving  anychange 
of  ministry.  In  the  ni'w  parliament ,  which 
was  opened  by  commission  on  18  Nov.  1847, 
the  liberals  obtained  a  working  majority 
numbering  SSft  to  2215  protectionists  and 
105  conservative  free  traders  or  PrinlitO . 
Public  affairs,  especially  abroad,  abounded 
in  causes  of  alarm  for  the  queen.  1848,  the 
year  nf  revolution  in  Europe, 
I'lrilrppe'i  passed  off  without  serious  dis- 
ikiltnim-  turbunce  in  England,  but.  lln 
incnt.  queen's    equanimity    was    rudely 

shaken  hy  rebellious  in  t'lini^n  lauds.  The 
dethronement  nt  Lmiis  Philippe  in  February 
shocked  her.  Ignoring  recent  political  dil- 
terences,  she  thought  only  of  his  distress. 
When  hts  sons  and  daughters  hurried  to 
England,  nothing  for  a  time  was  known  of 
the    Catt    of    Louis   and   his   queen.      On 
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2  March  they  arrived  in  disguise  at  New- 
haven,  and  Louis  immediately  wrote  to  the 
queen,  throwing  himself  on  her  protection. 
She  obtained  her  uncle  Leopold's  consent  to 
offer  them  his  own  royal  residence  at  Clare- 
mont.  There  Prince  Albert  at  once  visited 
them.  To  all  members  of  the  French  royal 
family  the  queen  showed  henceforth  unremit- 
ting attention.  To  the  Due  de  Nemours  she 
allotted  another  royal  residence  at  Bushey. 
She  frequently  entertained  him  and  his 
brothers,  and  always  treated  them  with  the 
respect  which  was  due  to  members  of  reign- 
ing families.  But  it  was  not  only  in  France 
that  the  revolution  dealt  havoc  in  the 
queen's  circle  of  acquaintances.  Her  half- 
brother  of  Leiningen,  who  had  been  in  Scot- 
land with  her  the  year  before,  her  half-sister, 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (Prince 
Albert's  brother),  and  their  friend,  the  king 
of  Prussia,  suffered  severely  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  Germany.  In  Italy 
and  Austria,  too,  kings  and  princes  were 
similarly  menaced.  Happily,  in  England, 
threats  of  revolution  came  to  nothing. 
The  great  chartist  meeting  on  Kennington 
Common,  on  10  April,  proved  abortive.  By 
the  advice  of  ministers  the  queen  and  her 
family  removed  to  Osborne  a  few  days  before, 
but  they  returned  on  2  May.  During  the 
crisis  the  queen  was  temporarily  disabled 
by  the  birtn,  on  18  March,  of  the  Princess 
Louise ;  but  throughout  her  confinement,  she 
wrote  to  her  uncle,  King  Leopold,  *  My  only 
thoughts  and  talk  were  politics,  and  I  never 
was  calmer  or  quieter  or  more  earnest. 
Great  events  make  me  calm ;  it  is  only 
trifles  that  irritate  my  nerves'  (4  April). 
"When  the  infant  Princess  Louise  was  chris- 
tened at  Buckingham  Palace  on  the  13th, 
the  queen  of  the  Belgians  stood  godmother, 
and  the  strain  of  anxiety  was  greatly  lessened. 
A  new  perplexity  arose  in  June  1848,  when 
Lord  John  feared  defeat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  old  question  of  the  sugar 
duties,  which  had  already  nearly  wrecked 
two  governments.  The  queen,  although  her 
confidence  in  the  ministry  was  chequered  by 
Palmerston's  conduct  of  the  foreign  office, 
declared  any  change  inopportune,  and  she 
approached  with  reluctance  the  considera- 
tion of  the  choice  of  Lord  John's  successor. 
Demurring  to  Lord  John's  own  suggestion 
of  Lord  Stanley,  who  as  a  seceder  from 
Peel  was  not  congenial  to  her,  she  took 
counsel  with  Melbourne,  who  advised  her 
to  summon  Peel.  But  the  government 
proved  stronger  than  was  anticipated,  and 
for  three  years  more  Lord  John  continued  in 
office.  On  5  Sept.  1848  the  queen  prorogued 
parliament  in  person,  the  ceremony  taking 


place  for  the  first  time  in  the  Peers'  Cham- 
ber in  the  new  houses  of  parliament,  which 
had  been  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1884.  Her 
French  kinsmen,  the  Due  de  Nemours 
and  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  were  present 
with  her.    Popular  enthusiasm  ran  high, 

England  an<*  8ne  waa  m  thorough  accord 
and  with  the  congratulatory  words 

revolution.  wnich  her  ministers  put  into  her 
mouth  on  the  steadfastness  with  which  the 
bulk  of  her  people  had  resisted  incitements 
to  disorder. 

On  the  same  afternoon  she  embarked  at 
Woolwich  for  Aberdeen  in  order  to  spend 
First  stay  three  weeks  at  Balmoral  House, 
at  Balmoral,  then  little  more  than  a  shooting 
1W8,  lodge,  which  she  now  hired  for 

the  first  time  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  brother, 
Sir  Robert  Gordon.  Owing  to  bad  weather 
the  queen  tried  the  new  experiment  of 
making  practically  the  whole  or  the  return 
journey  to  London  by  rail,  travelling  from 
Perth  by  way  of  Crewe.  Thenceforth  she 
travelled  to  and  from  Scotland  in  no 
other  way.  Later  in  the  year  a  distressing- 
accident  caused  the  queen  deep  depression 
(9  Oct.)  While  she  was  crossing  from 
Osborne  to  Portsmouth,  her  yacht,  the 
Fairy,  ran  down  a  boat  belonging  to  the 
Grampus  frigate,  and  three  women  were 
drowned.  '  It  is  a  terrible  thing,  and  haunts 
me  continually,'  the  queen  wrote. 

Every  year  the  queen,  when  in  London  or 
at  Windsor,  sought  recreation  more  and 
Music  and  more  conspicuously  in  music  and 
the  drama  the  drama.  Elaborate  concerts,. 
at  court.  oratorios,  or  musical  recitations 
were  repeatedly  given  both  at  Windsor  and 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  On  10  Feb.  1&46 
Charles  Kemble  read  the  words  of  the 
4  Antigone  '  when  Mendelssohn's  music  was 
rendered,  and  there  followed  like  renderings 
of  '  Athalie'  (1  Jan.  1847),  again  of  '  Anti- 
gone' (1  Jan.  1848),  and  of  « (Edipus  at 
1  Coionos'  (10  Feb.  1848  and  1  Jan.  1852). 
1  During  1842  and  1844  the  composer  Men- 
i  delssohn  was  many  times  at  court.  The 
I  great  French  actress  Rachel  was  invited  to 
recite  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  on 
26  Feb.  1851,  when  Macready  took  farewell 
of  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane,  the  queen  was 
present.  Meanwhile,  to  give  greater  bril- 
liance to  the  Christmas  festivities,  the  queen 
organised  at  the  end  of  1848  dramatic  per- 
formances at  Windsor.  Charles  Kean  was 
appointed  director,  and  until  Prince  Albert's 
death,  except  during  three  years — in  1850 
owing  to  the  queen  dowager's  death,  in  1855 
during  the  gloom  of  the  Crimean  war,  and 
in  1858  owing  to  the  distraction  of  the 
princess  royal's  marriage— dramatic  repre- 


eentatinne  were  repeated  in  the  Rubens 
it  the  castle  during  each  Christmas 
On  S8  Dee.  1848,  at  the  first  per- 
rre,  'The  Merchant  of  Venice'  v 
presented,  with  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Kean  i 
r.  and  Mrs.  Keeley  in  the  cast.  Thirti 
other  plays  of  Shakespeare  and 
lighter  pieces  followed  in  tlie  course  of  the 
next  thirteen  years,  and  the  actors  included 
Maereadv,  Phelps,  Charles  Mathews,  Ben 
Webster,  and  Buckstone.  In  1867  William 
Bodham  Ilonoe  succeeded  Kean  as  director; 
and  the  lost  performance  under  Donne'g 
management  took  place  on  31  Jan.  1S(S1. 
More  thiin  thirty  years  then  elapsed  before 
the  queen  suffered  another  professional  dra- 
matic entertainment  to  take  place  in  a  royal 
palace.  The  most  conspicuous  encourage- 
ment which  the  queen  and  her  husband 
bestowed  on  art  duri.lg  this  period  was 
their  commission  to  eight  artists  (Eastlake, 
Maclise,  I.andseer,  Dvce,  Stanfield,  Uwins, 
Leslie,  and  ltoss)  to  decorate  with  frescoes 
the  queen's  summer  house  in  the  gardens 


draw 


domestic  life  was  now  very  systematically 
ordered.  The  education  of  the  growing 
family  occupied  their  parents' 
minds  almost  from  the  children's 
birth.  Prince  Albert  frequently 
took  counsel  on  the  subject  with  Stockmar 
and  Bunsen,  and  the  queen  consulted  Mel- 
bourne (24  March  184:.'!  even  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be  her  minister.  In  the  result 
Lady  Lyttelton,  widow  of  the  third  Baron 
Lyttelton,  and  sister  of  the  second  Earl 
Spencer  (Lord  Altliurp),  who  had  been  a 
lady-in-waiting  since  1338,  was  in  1842  ap- 
pointed governess  of  the  royal  children,  and, 
on  bar  retirement  in  Junuary  1851,  she  was 
succeeded  by  J,ady  Caroline  Harrington, 
widow  of  Captain  the  Hon. George  Harring- 
ton, H.N.,  and  daughter  of  the  second  Earl 
held  the  office  till  her  death  on 
28  April  1875.  The  office  of  royal  governess, 
which  thus  was  filled  during  the  queen's 
r''i,;n  by  only  two  holders,  carried  with  it 
complete  control  of  the  '  nursery  establish- 
ment,' which  soon  included  German  and 
French  as  well  as  English  attendants.  Alt 
the  children  spoke  German  fluently  from  in- 
fancy. The  queen  n/iisililv  insisted  that  they 
should  he  brought  up  as  simply,  naturally, 
1  icnlly  as  imssible.  and  that,  no 
OfeetquiOlU  deference  should  be  paid  to  their 
rank.  The  need  of  Cultivating  perfect  trust 
;■  ni  ■  and  children, the  valueof  a 
thorough  but.  liberal  religious  training  from 


childhood,  and  the  folly  of  cbild-worsbip  or 
excessive  laudation  were  constantly  in  her 
mind.  She  spent  with  her  children  all  the 
time  that  her  public  engagements  permitted, 
and  delighted  in  teaching  them  youthfur 
amusements.  As  they  grew  older  she  and 
the  prince  encouraged  them  to  recite  poetry 
and  to  act  little  plays,  or  arrange  tableaux 
vivants.  To  the  education  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  as  the  heir  apparent,  they  naturally 
devoted  special  attention,  and  in  every  way 
they  protected  his  interests.  Very  soon 
after  his  birth  the  queen  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  receive  and  accumulate  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  the  appanage 
of  the  heir  apparent,  in  their  son's  behalf, 
until  he  should  come  of  age,  and  the  estate 
was  administered  admirably.  Although  tho 
queen  abhorred  advanced  views  on  the  posi- 
tion of  women  in  social  life,  she  sought  to 
make  her  daughters  as  useful  as  her  sons  to 
the  world  at  large,  and,  while  causing  them 
to  be  instructed  in  all  domestic  arts,  repu- 
diated the  notion  that  marriage  was  the  only 
oliject  which  they  should  be  brought  up  to 
attain  (Letter/ to  JVincew  Alice  (1874),  p. 
320).  She  expressed  regret  that  among  the 
upper  classes  in  England  girls  were  taught  to 
aim  at  little  else  in  life  than  matrimony. 

The  queen  and  I'rince  Albert  regulated 
with  care  their  own  habits  and  pursuits. 
Although  public  business  compelled  them  to 
spend  much  time  in  London,  the  prince 
rapidly  acquired  a  distaste  for  it,  which  he 
soon  communicated  to  the  queen.  As  a  young 
woman  she  was,  she  said,  wretched  to  leave 
London,  hut,  though  she  never  despised  or 
Thromvn'f  disliked  London  amusements,  she 
rmlitaier*  at  came  totiilipt  her  husband's  view, 
°*,Mrl"-'  that  peace  and  quiet  were  most 
readily  lo  be  secured  at  a  distance  from 
the  capital.  The  sentiment  grew,  and  she 
reached  the  conclusion  thai  'the  extreme 
weight  and  thickness  of  the  atmosphere' 
injured  her  health,  and  in  eoaaaqoanoi 
her  sojourns  at  Buckingham  Palace  be- 
came less  frequent  and  briefer;  in  later 
life  she  did  not  visit  it  more  than  twice  or 
thrice  a  year,  staying  on  each  occasion  not 
more  than  two  days.  Windsor,  which  was 
agreeable  to  her,  was  near  enough  to  London 
toenable  her  to  transact  business  there  with- 
out inconvenience.  In  early  married  life  sh«r 
chiefly  resided  there.  The  Pavilionat Brighton 
she  abandoned,  and,  after  being  dismantled 
in  1846,  it  was  sold  to  the  corporation  of 
Brighton  in  1850  to  form  a  place  of  public 
assemblv.  Anxious  lo  secure  residences 
which  sliould  be  personal  property  and  tree 
from  the  rest  mints  of  cnpervi-nin  by  public 
official-,  she  snow  decided  to  acquire  private 
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abodes  in  those  parts  of  her  dominions  which 
were  peculiarly  congenial  to  her — the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  Her 
residence  in  the  south  was  secured  first.  Late 
in  1844  she  purchased  of  Lad y  Isabella  Blach- 
ford  the  estate  of  Osborne,  consisting  of  about 
eight  hundred  acres,  near  East  Co  wes.  Subse- 
quent purchases  increased  the  land  to  about 
two  thousand  acres.  The  existing  house 
proved  inconvenient,  and  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  one  was  laid  on  23  June  1845. 
A  portion  of  it  was  occupied  in  September 
1846,  although  the  whole  was  not  completed 
until  1851.  In  the  grounds  was  set  up  in 
1854  a  Swiss  cottage  as  a  workshop  and 
playhouse  for  the  children.  In  the  designing 
of  the  new  Osborne  House  and  in  laying  out 
the  gardens  Prince  Albert  took  a  very  active 
part.  The  queen  interested  herself  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  rebuilt  the  parish  church 
at  Whippingham.  In  1848  the  queen  leased 
of  the  Fife  trustees  Balmoral  House,  as  her 
residence  in  the  highlands;  she  purchased 
it  in  1852,  and  then  resolved  to  replace  it 
by  an  elaborate  edifice.  The 
new  Balmoral  Castle  was  com- 
pleted in  the  autumn  of  1854,  and 
large  additions  were  subsequently  made  to 
the  estate.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  rented  in 
the  neighbourhood  Abergeldie  Castle,  which 
was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  prince  of 
Wales.  At  Balmoral,  after  1854,  a  part  of 
every  spring  and  autumn  was  spent  during 
the  rest  of  the  queen's  life,  while  three  or  four 
annual  visits  were  paid  regularly  to  Osborne. 
At  both  Osborne  and  Balmoral  very  homely 
modes  of  life  were  adopted,  and,  at  Balmoral 
especially,  ministers  and  foreign  friends  were 
surprisea  at  the  simplicity  which  charac- 
terised the  queen's  domestic  arrangements. 
Before  the  larger  house  was  built  only  two 
sitting-rooms  were  occupied  by  the  royal 
family.  Of  an  evening  billiards  were  played 
in  the  one,  under  such  cramped  conditions 
that  the  queeu,  who  usually  looked  on,  had 
constantly  to  move  her  seat  to  give  the  players 
elbow-space.  In  the  other  room  the  queen 
at  times  would  take  lessons  in  the  Scotch 
reel.  The  minister  in  attendance  did  all  his 
work  in  his  small  bedroom,  and  the  queen 
would  run  carelessly  in  and  out  of  the  house 
all  day  long,  walking  alone,  visiting  neigh- 
bouring cottages,  and  chatting  unreservedly 
with  their  occupants. 

After  identifying  herself  thus  closely  with 
Scotland,  it  was  only  right  for  her  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Ireland,  the  only  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom  which  she  had  not 
visited  during  the  first  decade  of  her  reign. 
Peel  had  entertained  a  suggestion  that  the 
queen   should    visit  the  country  in   1844, 


when  she  received  an  invitation  from  the 
lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  and  a  conditional 
promise  of  future  acceptance  was  given.  In 
the  early  autumn  of  1849  the  plan  was 
carried  out  with  good  results.  The  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  country  was 
not  promising.  The  effects  of  the  umine 
were  still  acute.  Civil  war  had  broken  out 
in  1848,  and,  although  it  was  easily  re- 
pressed, disaffection  was  widespread.  In  June 
1849  the  queen's  attention  was  disagreeably 
drawn  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
country  by  a  difficulty  which  arose  in  regard 
to  recent  convictions  for  high  treason ;  com- 
mutation of  capital  sentences  was  resolved 
upon,  but  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to 
substitute  terms  of  imprisonment  until  a 
new  statute  had  been  hastily  devised,  giving 
the  crown  specific  authority  to  that  effect. 
™  .  _,  t. .    T"6  general   distress   precluded 

First  visit  to        *   *,       •  -j.    -d   x  ri  1        1. 

ireiand,i849.  astatevisit.  But  personal  loyalty 
to  the  sovereign  was  still  be- 
lieved to  prevail  in  Ireland.  The  queen 
went  by  sea  from  Cowes  to  the  Cove  of  Cork, 
upon  which  she  bestowed  the  new  name  of 
Queenstown  in  honour  of  her  first  landing 
there  on  Irish  soil.  She  thence  proceeded  in 
her  yacht  to  Kingstown,  and  took  up  her  re- 
sidence for  four  days  at  the  viceregal  lodge 
in  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.  She  held  a  levee 
one  evening  in  Dublin  Castle.  Her  recep- 
tion was  all  that  could  be  wished.  It  was 
'  idolatrous/  wrote  Monckton  Milnes,  lord 
Houghton, '  and  utterly  unworthy  of  a  free, 
not  to  say  ill-used,  nation1  (Keid,  Lord 
Houghton,  i.  485-6).  She  received  addresses 
and  visited  public  institutions.  Everything 
she  saw  delighted  her,  and  she  commemo- 
rated her  presence  in  Dublin  by  making  the 
prince  of  Wales  Earl  of  Dublin  (10  Sept. 
1849).  From  the  Irish  capital  she  went  by 
sea  to  Belfast,  where  her  reception  was  equally 
enthusiastic.  Thence  she  crossed  to  the  Scot- 
tish coast,  and  after  a  public  visit  to  Glasgow 
she  sought  the  grateful  seclusion  of  Bal- 
moral. 

On  30  Oct.  1849  an  attack  of  chicken-pox 
prevented  the  queen  from  fulfilling  ner 
La«t  royal  Promise  to  open  the  new  coal 
water  exchange  in  Lower  Thames  Street, 

pazeant,        an(j  gne  wa8  represented  by  her 

husband.  In  two  ways  the  inci- 
dent proved  of  interest.  The  queen's  two 
eldest  children  there  first  appeared  at  a 
public  ceremonial,  while  the  royal  barge, 
which  bore  the  royal  party  from  Westminster 
to  St.  Paul's  wharf,  made  its  last  state 
journey  on  the  Thames  during  the  queen's 
reign. 

In  the  large  circle  of  the  queen's  family 
and  court,  it  was  inevitable    that   death 


-J  be  often  bu»y  and  should  gradually 

r  valued  links  with  tbe  quenri  youth, 

..  in       ^er  aunt,   Princeas  Sophia,  died 

-m  27  May  1848,  and  her  old  mini- 

1MS-M.  gt^r  aud  mentor,  Melbourne,  on 

L'i  N..v.  1848,  while  a  year  later  George 
Anson,  the  prince's  former  secretary  and  now 
keeper  of  his  privy  purse,  passed  suddenly 
away,  and  his  loss  was  severely  felt  by  the 

Another  grief  was  tbe  death,  on 
i  Dec.  IS4B  nt  Stanmore  Priory,  of  the  old 
tjueen  Adelaide,  who  was  buried  in  St. 
George's Cbapel,  Windsor, beside  William  IV 
on  IM  Dec  Tbe  summer  of  the  following 
year  (ISflOl  was  still  more  fruitful  in  episodes 
of  mourning.  On  8  July  Peel  succumbed  to 
on  accidental  fall  from  his  horse;  in  him 
the  queen  paid  she  lost  not  merely  a  friend, 
but  a  father.  Five  days  later  there  died  her 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  on  l'(5  Aug., 
Louis  Philippe,  whose  fate  of  exile  roused 
the  queen's  abiding  sympathy;  andonlOOct. 
the  French  king's  gentle  daughter,  the  queen 
of  the  Belgians  wife  of  King  Leopold. 
Minor  anxieties  were  caused  the  queen  hy 
two  brutal  attacks  upon  her  person:  on 
19  Muv  L848,  when  she  wee  returning  from 
a  drive  near  Constitut  ion  Hill,  a  blank  charge 
was  tired  at  her  from  a  pistol  hy  an  Irish- 
man, William  Hamilton  of  Adare,  and  on 
a  May  1860  one  Kobert  Pate,  i  retired 
otHcer.  hit  her  on  the  head  with  a  cane  as 
•he  was  leaving  Cambridge  House  in  Pioca- 

etra  the  Duke   of  Cambridge   was 

"  The  last  outrage  was  the  more  brutal, 
seeing  thai  the  queen  was  just  recovering 
Print*  ^n"a  Ul;r  confinement.    1  Ear  third 

Ari!,cr«n,l  sun.  Arthur,  was  born  on  1  Mav 
1 850,  The  date  was  the  Duke  of 
wuiutft™.  Wellington's  eighty-first  birth- 
day. A  few  weeks  lad'ore  I  be  duke  had  de- 
lighted the  queen  by  the  injudicious  sugges- 
tion that  Prince  Albert  should  become  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  anryin  succession  to 
himself.  Tbe  prince  wisely  declined  the 
honour.  Apart  from  other  considerations 
his  handa  were  over  full  already  an,]  his 
heallh  was  giving  evidence  of  undue  mental 
But,  by   way  of  showing  her  ap- 


A  second  sponsor  was  the  prince 
and  the  christening  took  place  on  22  June, 
The  infant's  third  name.  Patrick,  comni.-mo- 
rated  the  queen's  recent  Irish  visit,  At  the 
time,  despite  family  nnd  political  cares,  the 
queen's  health  tru  exceptionally  robust. 
On  going  north  in  the  autumn,  after  inau- 
gurating the  hitrb-lcvid  bridge  at  Newcastle 
and  the  Hoyal  Border  Bridge  on  I ; 


boundary  at  Berwick,  she  stopped  two  days 
in  Edinburgh  at  Holyrood  Palace,  in  order 
to  climb  Arthur's  Seat.  When  she  settled 
down  to  her  holiday  at  Balmoral,  she  took 
energetic  walking  exercise  and  showed  a 
plryDCtJ  briakasM  enabling  her  to  face  boldly 
annoyances  in  official  life,  which  were  now 
graver  than  any  she  had  yet  experienced. 

The  breach  between  the  foreign  minister 
(Palnierston)  nnd  tbe  crown  was  growing 
wider  each  year.  Foreign  affaire  interested 
the  queen  and  her  husband  intensely.  Aa 
they  grew  more  complex  the  prince  studied 
them  more  closely,  and  prepared  memoranda 
with  a  view  to  counselling  the  foreign  mini- 
ster. But  Paimerston  rendered  such  efforts 
abortive  by  going  his  own  way,  without 
consulting  the  court  or,  at  times,  even  his 
colleagues  The  antagonism  between  Prince 
Albert's  views,  with  which  the  queen  identi- 
fied herself,  and  those  of  Paimerston  was 
largely  based  on  principle.  Paimerston  con- 
DfffqreiicM  sistently  supported  liberal  move- 
Mtfa  abroad,  even  at  tbe  risk  of 
V^imorstuii,  eXpt,sing  himself  to  the  charge 
uf  p'ii,r>iiraging  revolution.  Al- 
though the  queen  and  the  prince  fully  recog- 
nised the  value  of  constitutional  methods  of 
government  in  England,  ond  were  by  no 
means  averse  to  their  spread  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  their  personal  relations  with 
foreign  dynasties  evoked  strong  sympathy 
with  reigning  monorchs  and  an  active  dread 
of  revolution,  which  Paimerston  seemed  to 
them  to  view  with  a  perilous  complaisance. 
Through  1848,  the  year  of  revolution,  the 
difference  steadily  grew,  Paimerston  treated 
with  rqiinuiwil  v  tin-  revolutionary  riots  at 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Baden  in  1848-9,  while 
they  stirred  in  his  royal  mistress  a  poignant 
compassion  for  those  crowned  kinsmen  or 
acquaintances  whose  lives  and  fortunes  were 
menaced.  When  efforts  were  first  made  in 
Italy  to  secure  national  unity  and  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Austria,  Paimerston  spoke 
with  benevolence  of  the  endeavours  of  the 
Italian  patriots.  All  1 1  in  ig  lit  lie  prince  strongly 
deprecated  the  cruelties  which  Italian  rulers 
practised  on  i  li.-ir  .-oihjects,  he  and  tbe  queen 
cherished  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  Aus- 
trians  and  their  emperor.  In  regard  to 
Germany,  on  the  other  band,  the  opposition 
bet  ween  royal  and  ministerial  opinions  in- 
volved other  considerations.  The  prince  was 
well  affected  to  tbe  movement  for  national 
unity  under  Prussia's  leadership.  Palmer- 
aton's  distrust  of  the  weak  reactionary  Prus- 
sian king  and  his  allies  among  the  German 
princes  rendered  liim  suspicious  of  German 
nationalist  aspirations.  In  tbe  intricate 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  duchies 
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of  Schleswig-Holstein,  which  opened  in  1848, 
Palmerston  inclined  to  the  claim  of  Den- 
mark against  that  of  the  confederation  of 
German  states  with  Prussia  at  its  head, 
whose  triumph  the  English  royal  family 
hopefully  anticipated. 

In  point  of  practice  Palmerston  was  equally 
offensive  to  the  prince  and  the  queen.  He 
frequently  caused  them  intense  irritation  or 
alarm  by  "involving  the  government  in  acute 
international  crises  without  warning  the 
queen  of  their  approach.  In  1848,  before 
consulting  her,  he  peremptorily  ordered  the 
reactionary  Spanish  government  to  liberalise 
its  institutions,  with  the  result  that  the 
English  ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  was 

fromptly  expelled  from  Madrid.  In  January 
850,  to  the  queen's  consternation,  Palmer- 
ston coerced  Greece  into  compliance  with 
English  demands  for  the  compensation  of 
Don  Pacifico  and  other  English  subjects 
who  had  claims  against  the  Greek  govern- 
ment. Thereupon  France,  who  was  trying 
to  mediate,  and  regarded  Palmerston's  pre- 
cipitate action  as  insulting,  withdrew  her 
ambassador  from  London,  and  for  the  third 
time  in  the  queen's  reign — on  this  occasion 
almost  before  she  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning  the  cause — Palmerston  brought 
France  and  England  to  the  brink  of  war. 

The  queen's  embarrassments  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  habit  of  foreign  sovereigns,  who 
believea  her  power  to  be  far  greater  than 

The  queen's  lt  wa8»  of  writing  autograph  ap- 
private         peals  to  her  personally  on  poli- 

SSSence.  tical  affair8»  and  of  seeking  pri- 
vately to  influence  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country.  She  was  wise  enough 
to  avoid  the  snares  that  were  thus  laid  for 
her,  and  frankly  consulted  Palmerston  before 
replying.  He  invariably  derided  the  notion 
01  conciliating  the  good  opinion  of  foreign 
courts,  where  his  name  was  a  word  of  loath- 
ing. The  experience  was  often  mortifying 
for  the  queen.  In  1847,  when  the  queen  of 
Portugal,  the  queen's  early  playmate,  was 
threatened  by  her  revolutionary  subjects, 
she  appealed  directly  to  Queen  Victoria  for 
protection.  Palmerston  treated  the  Portu- 
guese difficulty  as  a  '  Coburg  family  affair.' 
He  attributed*  the  queen's  peril  to  her  re- 
liance on  the  absolutist  advice  of  one  Dietz, 
a  native  of  Coburg,  who  stood  towards  the 
Portuguese  queen  and  her  husband,  Prince 
Ferdinand  01  Saxe-Coburg,  in  a  relation  re- 
sembling that  of  Stockmar  to  Prince  Albert 
and  the  queen.  Palmerston  insisted  on 
Dietz's  dismissal — a  proceeding  that  was 
highly  offensive  to  the  queen  and  to  her 
Saxe-fcoburg  kinsmen  (Duke  Ernest,  Me- 
moirs, i.  288  sq.)    Afterwards  he  dictated  a 


solemn  letter  of  constitutional  advice  for  his 
royal  mistress  to  copy  in  her  own  hand  and 
forward  to  her  unhappy  correspondent  at 
Lisbon  (Waxpolb,  Lord  John  Bustell). 
Later  in  the  year  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  a 

Private  letter  which  his  ambassador  at  St. 
ames's,  Baron  Bunsen,  was  directed  to 
deliver  to  the  queen  in  private  audience,  in- 
vited her  encouragement  of  the  feeble  efforts 
of  Prussia  to  dominate  the  German  federa- 
tion. Palmerston  learned  from  Bunsen  of 
the  missive,  and  told  him  that  it  was  irre- 
gular for  the  English  sovereign  to  correspond 
with  foreign  monarchs  unless  they  were  her 
relatives  (Bufsen,  Memoirs  iL  149).  In 
concert  with  Prince  Albert  he  sketched  a 
colourless  draft  reply,  which  the  queen 
copied  out;  it  'began  and  ended  in  German, 
though  the  body  of  it  was  in  English.'  Prince 
Albert,  in  frequent  private  correspondence 
with  the  king  of  Prussia,  had  sought  to 
stimulate  the  King  to  more  active  assertion 
of  Prussian  power  in  Germany,  and  the 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  prince's 
ardour  and  the  coolness  which  Palmerston 
imposed  on  his  wife  was  peculiarly  repug- 
nant to  both  her  and  her  husband.  Ex- 
postulation with  Palmerston  seemed  vain. 
In  June  1848  Prince  Albert  bade  Lord  John 
remind  him  that  every  one  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand despatches  which  were  received  annu- 
ally at  the  foreign  office  was  addressed  to 
the  queen  and  to  the  prime  minister  as  well 
as  to  himself,  and  that  the  replies  involved 
them  all.  In  the  following  autumn  Palmer- 
ston remarked  on  a  further  protest  made  in 
the  queen's  behalf  by  Lord  John  :  *  Unfor- 
x  ,  tunatelv  the  queen  gives  ear  too 
obduracy,  easily  to  persons  who  are  hostile  to 
her  government,  and  who  wish  to 
poison  her  mind  with  distrust  of  her  ministers, 
and  in  this  way  she  is  constantly  suffering 
under  groundless  uneasiness.'  To  this  chal- 
lenge she  answered,  through  Lord  John,  1  Oct. 
1848:  'The  queen  naturally,  as  I  think, 
dread 8  that  upon  some  occasion  you  may 
give  her  name  to  sanction  proceedings  which 
she  may  afterwards  be  compelled  to  disavow' 
(  Walpole,  Lord  John  Rustell,  ii.  47).  Un- 
luckily for  the  queen,  Palmerston's  action 
was  vehemently  applauded  by  a  majority  in 
parliament  and  in  the  country,  and  his  de- 
fence of  his  action  in  regard  to  Greece  in 
1  the  Don  Pacifico  affair  in  June  1850  elicited 
the  stirring  enthusiasm  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  queen,  in  conversation  with 
li tical  friends  like  Aberdeen  and  GUuren- 
on,  loudly  exclaimed  against  her  humilia- 
tion. Lord  John  was  often  as  much  out  of 
sympathy  with  Palmerston  as  she,  but  he 
knew    the    government    could    not    stand 
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secretary ;  and  the 
rbo  mi  always  averse  to  inviting 
.  :i  changn  of  ministry, 
viewed  ihe  situation  with  Wank  despair. 
In  March  1S60  she  and  the  print*  drafted 
a  statement  of  their  grievance,  but  in  lace 
of  the  statesman's  triumphant  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Commons  iu  June  it  «u  laid 
aside.  In  the  summer  Lord  John  recalled 
Palinerston's  attention  to  the  queen's  irrita- 
tion, and  he  disavowed  an;  intention  of 
treating  bee  with  disrespect.  At  length,  on 
13  Aug.  1850,  she  sent  him  through  Lord 
John  two  requests  in  regard  to  his  future 
conduct:  'She  requires,'  ber  words  ran. 
The  tiiKtu't  *  0)  t',fl'  *'la  foreig"  secretary 
will  distinctly  state  what  he  pre- 
law, poses  in  a  given  trust-,  in  order 
that  the  queen  may  know  as  distinctly  to 
what  she  lias  given  her  royal  sanction, 
(2|  Having  once  given  her  sanction  to  a 
measure,  that  it  be  not  arbitrarily  altered 
or  modified  by  the  minister.  Such  an  act 
ehe  must  consider  as  failure  in  sincerity  to- 
wards the  crown,  and  justly  to  be  visited 
by  the  exercise  of  her  constitutional  right 
of  dismissing  that  minister.  She  expects  to 
be  kept  informed  of  what  passes  between 
him  and  the  foreign  minister?  before  impor- 
tant decisions  are  taken,  based  upon  that 
intercourse;  to  receive  the  foreign  despatches 
in  good  time,  and  to  have  the  drafts  for  her 
approval  sent  to  her  in  sufficient  time  to 
make  herself  acquainted  with  their  contents 
before  they  must  be  sent  off'  (Mabtin,  ii. 
51).  Two  days  afterwards  Prince  Albert 
explained  more  fully  to  Palmerston,  in  a 
personal  interview,  the  queen's  grounds  of 
Pj^jjj  complaint.  'The  queen  bad  often,' 
AlbenoD  the  prince  said,  -latterly  almost 
Falawmoii.  invariably,  dilf'-red  from  the  line 
of  policy  pursued  by  Lord  Palmerston.  She 
had  always  openly  stated  ber  objections;  but 
when  overruled  by  the  cabinet,  or  convinced 
Chat  it  would,  from  political  reasons,  be  more 

Erndent  to  waive  her  objections,  she  knew 
er  constitutional  position  too  well  not  to 
give  her  fill!  support  to  whatever  was  done 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  She  knew 
that  they  were  going  to  battle  together,  and 
that  she  was  going  to  receive  the  blows 
which  were  aimed  at  the  government ;  and 
she  had  these  last  years  received  several, 
such  as  no  sovereign  of  England  had  before 
been  obliged  to  put  up  with,  and  which  bad 
been  most  painful  to  her.  But  what  she 
bad  a  right  to  require  iu  return  was,  that 

Ire  a  line  of  policy  was  adopted  or  brought 
re  her  for  her  sanction,  she  should  be  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  and  all  the 
ires  operating ;  she  felt  that  in  this  re- 


spect she  was  not  dealt  with  as  she  ought  to 
be.  She  never  found  a  matter  "  intact," 
nor  a  question,  in  which  we  were  not  already 
compromised,  when  it.  was  submitted  to  her; 
she  had  no  means  of  knowing  what  passed 
in  the  cabinet,  nor  what  passed  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  the  foreign  ministers 
in  their  conferences,  but  what  Lord  Pal- 
merston cbose  to  tell  her,  or  what  she  found 
in  the  newspapers.' 

Palmerston  affected  pained  surprise  and 
solemnly  promised  amendment,  but  he  re- 
mained in  office  and  his  course  of  action 
underwent  no  permanent  change.  A  few 
months  later  he  committed  the  queen, 
without  her  assent,  to  new  dissensions  with 
thi*  Austrian  government  and  to 
JlSlrf—!,  new  encouragement  of  Denmark 
in  her  claims  to  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein.  In  the  first  case  Pulmerston,  after 
threatening  Lord  John  with  resignation,  en- 
deavoured to  modify  his  action  in  accordance 
with  the  royal  wish,  but  he  was  still  im- 
perii tent. 

In  the  winter  of  1 850  a  distasteful  domes- 
tic question  distracted  the  queen's  mind 
from  foreign  affairs.  Lord  John  had  iden- 
tified the  government  with  the  strong  pro- 
test ant  feeling  which  was  roused  by  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  announcement  of  the  pope's  re- 
vival of  Roman  catholic  bishoprics  in  Eng- 
land. Hundreds  of  protests  from  public 
bodies  were  addressed  to  the  queen  in  person, 
and  she  received  them  patiently.  But  she  de- 
tested the  controversy  and  regretted  '  the 
unchristian  and  intolerant  spirit' 
Mnlwaton  exhibited  by  the  protestant  agita- 
tors. '  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  the 
violent  abuse  of  the  catholic  religion,  which 
is  so  painful  and  so  cruel  towards  the 
many  innocent  and  good  Roman  catholics.' 
When  she  opened  parliament  on  4 Feb.  1851 
she  resented  the  cries  of 'no  popery,' with 
which  she  was  greeted;  but  the  ministry 
determined  actively  to  resist  the  'papal 
aggression,'  and  the  queen  acquiesced.  It 
was  consequently  without  great  concern  that 
she  saw  Lord  John's  government — partly 
through  hrtntrtjtw  differences  on  the  religious 
question — outvoted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  February  1851.  The  immediate 
MtntstirtMl  Question  at  issue  was  electoral  re- 
oriaiawui  form.  Lord  John  at  once  re- 
dea-Uwk.  gigned.  The  queen  sent  for  the 
conservative  leader,  Lord  Der  by,  whodeclined 
to  assume  office  without  adequate  support  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  advised  a 
reconstruction  of  the  existing  ministry — a 
course  which  was  congenial  to  the  queen. 
On  22  Feb.  she  consulted  Lord  Aberdeen 
with  a  view  to  a  fusion  between  whig*  and 
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Peelites,  but  the  combination  proved  im- 
practicable. Perplexed  by  the  deadlock 
which  the  refusals  of  Derbj  and  Aberdeen 
created,  she  turned  for  advice  to  the  old 
Duke  of  Wellington.  In  agreement  with 
the  duke's  counsel  she  recalled  Russell  after 
Prince  Albert  had  sent  him  a  memorandum 
of  the  recent  negotiations.  Lord  John 
managed  to  get  through  the  session  in  safety 
and  secured  the  passage  of  his  antipapal 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  after  completely 
emasculating  it ;  it  received  the  royal  assent 
on  29  July  1861. 

Meanwhile  the  [attention  of  the  court  and 
country  had  turned  from  party  polemics 
to  a  demonstration  of  peace  and  good- 
will among  the  nations  which  excited  the 
queen's  highest  hopes.  It  was  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  which  was  erected  in  Hyde  Park. 
In  origin  and  execution  that  design  was  due 
to  Prince  Albert ;  and  it  had  consequently  en- 
countered abundant  opposition  from  nigh 
The  areat  tories  and  all  sections  of  society 
Exhibition,  who  disliked  the  prince.  Abroad 
1861#  it  was   condemned  by  absolute 

monarchs  and  their  ministers  as  an  invita- 
tion to   revolutionary  conspiracy  through 
the  suggestion  it  offered  to  revolutionary 
agents  in  Europe  to  assemble  in  London  on 
a  speciously  innocent  pretext,  and  hatch 
nefarious   designs  against   law   and   order. 
The  result  belied  the  prophets  of  evil.     The 
queen   flung  herself  with   spirit,   into    the 
enterprise.     She  interested  herself  in  every 
detail,  and  she  was  rewarded  for  her  energy 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  realised  scheme 
powerfully  appealed  to  the  imagination  of 
the  mass  of  her  people.    The  brilliant  open- 
ing ceremony  over  which  she  presided  on 
1  May  1851  evoked  a  marvellous  outburst  of 
loyalty.     Her  bearing  was  described  on  all 
handsas '  thoroughly  regal '  (Stanley,  i.  424). 
Besides  twenty-five  thousand  people  in  the 
building,  seven  hundred  thousand   cheered 
her  outside  as  she  passed  them  on  her  way 
from  Buckingham  Palace.    It  was,  she  said, 
the  proudest  and  happiest  day  of  her  happy 
life.      Her  feelings  were  gratified  both  as  ; 
queen    and   wife.      '  The   great    event  has  | 
taken  place/  she  wrote  in  her  diary  (1  May),  j 
'a  complete  and  beautiful  triumph — a  glorious  ' 
and  touching  sight,  one  which  1  shall  ever 
be   proud   of  for   my  beloved   Albert  and 
my  country  ....   Yes !   it  is  a  day  which 
makes  my  heart  swell  with  pride  and  glory  ' 
and  thankfulness ! '    In  her  eyes  the  great . 
festival  of  peace  was  a  thousand  times  more  I 
memorable  than  the  thrilling  scene  of  her  | 
coronation.     In  spite   of  their   censorious  i 
fears  foreign  courts  were  well  represented, 


and  among  the  queen's  guests  were  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Prussia.  Tennyson, 
who  had  been  appointed  poet  laureate  in 
November  1850,  in  succession  to  Words- 
worth, in  the  address '  To  the  Queen/  which 
he  prefixed  to  the  seventh  edition  of  his 
'  Poems '  (March  1861),  wrote  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  in  a  stanza  which  was  not  re- 
printed: 

8he  brought  a  vast  design  to  pass 
When  Europe  and  the  seatter'd  ends 
Of  our  fierce  world  did  meet  as  friends 

And  brethren  in  her  halls  of  glass. 

The  season  of  the  Great  Exhibition  was 
exceptionally  brilliant.  On  13  June  another 
bal  costumi  at  Buckingham  Palace  illustrated 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  On  9  July  the 
queen  attended  a  ball  at  the  Guildhall, 
which  celebrated  the  success  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. Everywhere  her  reception  wassd- 
mirably  cordial,  when  at  length 
(otiTities.  Bne  temporarily  left  London  for 
Osborne,  she  expressed  pain  that 
'  this  brilliant  and  for  ever  memorable  season 
should  be  past/  Of  the  continuous  display 
of  devotion  to  her  in  London  she  wrote  to 
Stockmar : '  All  this  will  be  of  a  use  not  to  be 
described :  it  identifies  us  with  the  people 
and  gives  them  an  additional  cause  for  loyalty 
and  attachment.'  Early  in  August,  when  the 
queen  came  to  Westminster  to  prorogue  par- 
liament, she  visited  the  Exhibition  for  the 
last  time.  In  October,  on  her  removal  to 
Balmoral,  she  made  a  formal  progress  through 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  stayed  for  a 
few  days  with  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  at 
Worsley  Hall.  She  manifested  intelligent 
interest  in  the  improvements  which  manufac- 
turing processes  were  making  in  these  great 
centres  of  industry.  Her  visit  to  Peel  Park, 
Salford  (10  Oct.),'  was  commemorated  by  a 
statue  of  her,  the  cost  of  which  was  mainly 
defrayed  by  80,000  Sunday  school  teachers 
and  scholars;  it  was  unveiled  by  Prince 
Albert  5  May  1857. 

A  month  after  the  closing  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion the  dream  of  happiness  was  fading.  The 
death  of  her  sour-tempered  uncle,  King 
Ernest  of  Hanover  (18  ^v.  1861 ),  was  not 
a  heavy  blow,  but  Palmerston  was  again  dis- 
turbing her  equanimity.  Kossuth,  the  leader 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  had  just  ar- 
rived in  England ;  Palmerston  openly  avowed 
sympathy  with  him.  Itoth  the  queen  and 
Lord  John  remonstrated,  and  the  queen 
begged  the  cabinet  to  censure  his  attitude 
unequivocally;  but  her  appeal  was  vain. 
Kelief  from  the  tormenting  attitude  of  Pal- 
merston was,  however,  at  hand.  It  came  at 
a  moment  when  the  queen  despaired  of  any 
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alleviation  of  her  lot.  On  '2  Dec.  1861  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  by  n  cvup  d'etat  made  him- 
self absolute  bcntl  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. Palmers  too  believed  in  Napoleon's 
ability,  and  a  day  or  two  la  tor,  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  French  ambassador,  Wolewski, 
expressed  of  his  own  initiative  approbation 
of  the  now  form  of  government,  in  France. 
.  The  queen  mid  Lord  John  viewed 
r^vlL*111 '  Napoleon's  accession  to  power, 
and  the  means  whereby  it  had 
been  accomplished,  with  detestation.  1**1- 
merston's  precipitate  committal  of  England 
to  a  friendly  recognition  of  the  new  rryiine 
before  be  hnd  communicated  with  the  queen 
or  his  colleagues  untied  the  Qordian  knot, 
that  bound  him  to  the  queen.  This  dis- 
]i1pi\-  at  self-sufficiency  roused  the  temper 
John,  wbo  had  assured  the  queen 
Thai  tot  the.  present  England  would  extend 
to  Napoleon  the  coldest  neutrality.  To 
the  queen's  surprise  and  delight,  Lord  John 
summarily  demanded  Palm  erst  oil's  resigna- 
Dec.)  Palmerstou  feebly  defended 
.  claiming  that  in  his  intercourse 
with  Wnlewski  be  had  only  expressed  his 
personal  views,  and  that  he  was  entitled 
■■'■  nt  will  with  ambassadors.  Lord 
John  offered  to  rearrange  the  government 
so  as  to  give  him  another  office,  but  this 
I'uliin.TSt-m  declined,  The  seals  of  the 
foreign  office  were  transferred  to  the  queen's 
friend,  Lord  Granville. 

The  queen  and  the  prince  did  not  con- 
ceal their  joy  at '  the  turn  of  events.  To 
his  brother  Ernest,  Prince  Albert  wrote 
without  reserve:  'And  now  the  year  closes 
with  the  happy  circumstance  for  ns,  that 
the  man  who  embittered  our  whole  Life,  by 
continually  placing  before  us  the  shameful 
alternative  of  either  sanctioning  his  mis- 
deeds throughout  Europe,  and  rearing  up 
the  radical  party  here  to  a  power  under  his 
leadership,  or  bringing  about  an  open  con- 
flict with  the  crown,  and  thus  plunging  the 
only  country  where  liberty,  order,  and 
lawfulness  exist  together  into  the  general 
chaos— that  this  man  has,  as  it  were,  cut 
his  own  throat,  "Give  a  rogue  rope  enough 
and  he  will  hang  himself"  is  an  old  English 
adagn  with  which  we  h*Te  sometimes  tried 
to  console  ourselves,  and  which  has  proved 
true  again  here.  .  .  .'  (Duke  Ernests  Me- 
moirs). As  a  matter  of  fact,  Palmereton's 
dismissal  was  *  doubtful  triumph  for  the 
crown.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  not  the 
queen's  act;  it  was  the  act  of  Lord  John, 
who  was  not  greatly  influenced  by  court 
feeling,  and  it  was  an  act  thut  Lord  John 
!ivi>.l  to  regret.  Palmorston's  popularity  in 
the  country  grew  in  proportion  to  his  un- 


popularity at  court,  and,  in  the  decade  that, 
followed,  bis  power  and  ministerial  power 
generally  increased  steadily  at  the  expense 
of  the  crown's  influence  in  both  home  and 
foreign  affairs.      The   genuine   victory   lay 


IV 
Palmerston's   removal   did   net,   in    fact, 
even  at  the   moment  diminish   anxiety   at. 
i*rd  court.     1*53  opened   ominously. 

Derby.  The  intentions  of  France  were 
doubtful.  The  need  of  increasing 
the  naval  ant)  military  forces  was 
successfully  urged  on  the  government,  but 
no  sooner  had  the  discussions  on  that  sub- 
ject opened  in  the  House  of  Commons  than 
Palmers  ton  condemned  as  inadequate  the 
earliest  proposals  of  the  government  which 
were  embodied  in  a  militia  bill,  and,  inflict- 
ing a  defeat,  on  his  former  colleagues,  brought, 
about  their  resignation  on  20  Feb.  1852, 
within  two  months  of  his  own  dismissal.  The 
queen  summoned  Lord  Derby,  who  formed 
a  conservative  government,  with  Disraeli 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commous.  It  was  not  a 
strong  ministry.  Its  members,  almost  all 
of  whom  were  new  to  official  life,  belonged 
to  the  party  of  protection;  but  protection 
had  long  since  vanished  from  practical 
politics,   and   the    queen   was   disposed   t 
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in  discerning  the  impracticability  of  their 
obsolete  policy.  A  little  more  haste,  she 
said,  'would  have  saved  so  much  annoy- 
ance, so  much  difficulty.'  But  personal  in- 
tercourse rapidly  overcame  her  prejudices. 
Lord  Derby  proved  extremely  courteous. 
Lord  Miihoesbury,  tlie  foreign  minister,  kept, 
her  thoroughly  well  informed  of  the  affairs  of 
his  office,  and  the  personal  difficulty  that  she 
Etrljlm-  ""d  '"?r  friends  bad  anticipated 
pwlonof  from  Disraeli  was  held  in  check. 
^m™™*  Disraeli  had  won  his  first  parlia- 
mentary repute  by  his  caustic  denunciations 
of  the  queen's  friend  Peel,  and  she  was 
inclined  to  adopt  the  widespread  view  that 
he  was  an  unprincipled  adventurer.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  of  her  sentiment,  and 
during  the  ministerial  crisis  of  1851  he 
expressed  himself  quite  ready  to  accept  a 
post  that  should  not  bring  him  into  frequent 
relations  with  the  court.  But  personal 
acquaintance  with  him  ut  once  diminished 
the  queen's  distrust;  his  clever  conversation 
amused  her.  She  afterwards  gave  signal 
proof  of  a  dispassionate  spirit  by  dismissing 
every  trace  of  early  hostility,  and  by  ex- 
tending to  him  in  course  of  time  a  con- 
fidence end  a  devotion  which  far  exceeded 
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that  she  showed  to  any  other  minister  of 
her  reign.  But  her  present  experience  of 
Disraeli  and  his  colleagues  was  brief.  A 
general  election  in  July  left  the  conserva- 
tives in  a  minority. 

In  the  same  month  the  queen  made  a 
cruise  in  the  royal  yacht  on  the  south  coast, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  paid  a  second  private 
visit  to  King  Leopold  at  his  summer  palace 
at  Laeken.  The  weather  was  bad,  but  on 
returning  she  visited  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  in  Antwerp,  and  steered  close  to 
Calais,  so  that  she  might  see  it.  When  at 
Balmoral  later  in  the  autumn,  information 
reached  her  of  the  generous  bequest  to  her 
by  an  eccentric  subject,  John  Camden 
Neild,  of  all  his  fortune,  amounting  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  The  elation  of  spirit 
which  this  news  caused  her  was  succeeded 
by  depression  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the 
Death  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington  on  14  SeDt. 
Duke  of  '  He  was  to  us  a  true  friend,'  she 
Wellington,  -^yote  to  her  uncle  Leopold, '  and 
most  valuable  adviser ...  we  shall  soon  stand 
sadly  alone.  Aberdeen  is  almost  the  only 
personal  friend  of  that  kind  left  to  us. 
Melbourne,  Peel,  Liverpool,  now  the  Duke 
— all  gone.1  The  queen  issued  a  general 
order  of  regret  to  the  army,  and  she  put  her 
household  into  mourning.  She  went  to  the 
lvincr  in  state  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  wit- 
nessed  the  funeral  procession  to  St.  Paul  s 
from  the  balcony  of  Buckingham  Palace  on 
18  Nov. 

On  1 1  Nov.  the  queen  opened  the  new 
parliament.  Lord  Derby  was  still  prime 
minister,  but  the  position  of  the  government 
was  hopeless.  On  3  Dec.  Disraeli's  budget 
was  introduced,  and  on  the  17th  it  was 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.  Lord 
Derby  promptly  resigned. 

For  six  years  the  queen's  government  had 
been  extraordinarily  weak.  Parties  were 
At  queen's  disorganised,  and  no  leader  en- 
request  joyed  the  full  confidence  of  any 
Aberdeen       j      e   8ecti0n  of   the   House   of 

forms  coal  l-      _,   o  .  e 

tion  Commons.     A  reconstruction  01 

ministry.  party  seemed  essential  to  the  queen 
and  the  prince.  In  November  she  had  dis- 
cussed with  Lord  Derby  a  possible  coalition, 
and  the  chief  condition  she  then  imposed 
was  that  Palmerston  should  not  lead  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  Derby  resigned 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  give  her  views 
effect.  She  sent  for  veteran  statesmen  on 
.each  side,  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  both  of  whom  she  had  known  long 
And  fidly  trusted.  Lansdowne  was  ill,  and 
Aberdeen  came  alone.  On  19  Dec.  she 
wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  (Walpolb,  Life, 
ii.  161)  :  '  The  queen  thinks  the  moment  to 


have  arrived  when  a  popular,  efficient,  and 
durable  government  could  be  formed  by  the 
sincere  and  united  efforts  of  all  parties  pro- 
fessing conservative  and  liberal  opinions.' 
Aberdeen  undertook  to  form  such  a  govern- 
ment, with  the  queen's  assistance.  Palmer- 
ston's  presence  was  deemed  essential,  and 
she  raised  no  objection  to  his  appointment 
to  the  home  office.  The  foreign  office  was 
bestowed  on  Lord  John,  who  almost  im- 
mediately withdrew  from  it  in  favour  of 
the  queen's  friend,  Lord  Clarendon.  On 
28  Dec  Aberdeen  had  completed  his  task, 
and  the  queen  wrote  with  sanguine  satisfac- 
tion to  her  uncle  Leopold  of '  our  excellent 
Aberdeen's  success/  and  of  the  '  realisation 
of  the  country's  and  of  our  own  most  ardent 
wishes.' 

Thus  the  next  year  opened  promisingly,  but 
it  proved  a  calm  before  a  great  storm.  On 
7  April  1863  the  queen's  fourth  and  youngest 
son  was  born,  and  was  named  Leopold,  alter 
the  queen's  uncle,  King  Leopold,  who  was 
his  godfather.  George,  the  new  king  of 
Hanover,  was  also  a  sponsor,  and  the  infant's 
third  name  of  Duncan  celebrated  the  aueen's 
affection  for  Scotland.  She  was  not  long  in 
retirement,  and  public  calls  were  numerous. 
Military  training,  in  view  of  possible  warlike 
complications  on  the  continent,  was  proceed- 
ing actively  with  the  queen's  concurrence. 
Twice — 21  June  and  5  August  1853 — she 
visited,  the  first  time  with  her  guests,  the 
new  king  and  queen  of  Hanover,  a  camp 
newly  formed  on  Chobham  Common,  and  (on 
5  Aug.  1901)  a  granite  cross  was  unveiled 
to  commemorate  the  first  of  these  visits. 
In    the    interval    between    the    two    the 

Sueen,  Prince  Albert,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
'rincess  Koyal,  and  Princess  Alice  had  been 
disabled  by  an  attack  of  measles,  and  Prince 
Albert,  to  the  queen's  alarm,  suffered  severely 
from  nervous  prostration.  On  11  Aug.  the 
navy  was  encouraged  by  a  great  naval  review 
which  the  queen  held  at  Spit  head.  Before 
the  month  ended  the  queen  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  inspect  an 
Second  visit  exhibition  of  Irish  industries 
to  Dublin,  which  was  framed  on  the  model 
18M-  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

A  million  Irish  men  and  women  are  said  to 
have  met  her  on  her  landing  at  Kingstown. 
The  royal  party  stayed  in  Dublin  from 
30  Aug.  to  3  Sept.,  and  attended  many 
public  functions.  As  on  the  former  occasion, 
the  queen  spent,  she  said,  '  a  pleasant,  gay, 
and  interesting  time.' 

Throughout  1852  the  queen  continued 
her  frank  avowals  of  repugnance  to  personal 
intercourse  with  Napoleon  III.  Her  rela- 
tions with  the  exiled  royal  family  of  France 
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rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
like, and  the  benevolence  with  which  Palmer- 
Napoleon  8ton  regarded  him  did  not  soften 
ill's  her  animosity.  But  she  gradually 

•d™108*  acknowledged  the  danger  of  al- 
lowing her  personal  feeling  to  compromise 
peaceful  relations  with  France.  On  2  Dec. 
1862  the  empire  had  been  formally  recognised 
by  the  European  powers,  and  the  emperor 
was  making  marked  advances  to  England. 
The  French  ambassador  in  London  sounded 
Malmesbory,  the  foreign  minister  (December 
1862),  as  to  whether  a  marriage  between  the 
emperor  and  Princess  Adelaide  of  Hohen- 
lohe,  daughter  of  the  queen's  half  sister, 
would  be  acceptable.  The  queen  spoke 
with  horror  of  the  emperor's  religion  and 
morals,  and  was  not  sorry  that  the  discussion 
should  be  ended  by  the  emperor's  marriage 
in  the  following  January  with  Mile.  Eugenie 
de  Montijo,  a  lady  with  whom  the  irony  of 
fate  was  soon  to  connect  the  queen  in  a 
lasting  friendship.  Meanwhile  the  queen's 
uncle,  King  Leopold,  realised  the  wisdom 
of  promoting  better  relations  between  her 
ana  the  emperor,  whose  openly  expressed 
anxiety  to  secure  her  countenance  was  be- 
coming a  source  of  embarrassment.  In  the 
early  months  of  1863  Duke  Ernest,  Prince 
Albert's  brother,  after  consultation  with 
King  Leopold,  privately  visited  Paris  and 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  Tuileries. 
Emperor  and  empress  outbid  each  other  in 
their  laudation  of  Queen  Victoria's  domestic 
life.  The  empress  expressed  a  longing  for 
close  acquaintance  with  her,  her  husband, 
and  children.  A  revolution  had  been 
worked,  she  said,  in  the  conditions  of  court 
life  throughout  Europe  by  the  virtuous  ex- 
amples of  Queen  Victoria  and  of  her  friend 
and  ally  the  queen  of  Portugal.  Duke 
Ernest  promptly  reported  the  conversation 
to  his  brother  and  sister-in-law.  The  queen, 
always  sensitive  to  sympathy  with  her 
domestic  experiences,  was  greatly  mollified. 
Her  initial  prejudices  were  shaken,  and  the 
political  situation  soon  opened  the  road  to 
perfect  amity. 

Napoleon  lost  no  opportunity  of  improving 
the  situation.  At  the  end  of  1853  he  boldly 
suggested  a  matrimonial  alliance  between 
the  two  families.  With  the  approval  of 
King  Leopold  and  of  Palmerston  he  proposed 
a  marriage  between  his  first  cousin,  Prince 
Jerome,  who  ultimately  became  the  political 
head  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  the  queen's 
first  cousin,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Teck.  Princess  Mary 
was  a  frequent  guest  at  Windsor,  and 
constantly  shared  in  the  queen's  recreations. 
The  queen  had  no  faith  in  forced  political 
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marriages,  and  at  once  consulted  the  princess, 
whose  Buoyant, cheerful  disposition  endeared 
her  to  all  the  royal  family.  The  princess 
rejected  the  proposal  without  hesitation,  and 
the  queen  would  hear  no  more  of  it.  Palmer- 
ston coolly  remarked  that  Prince  Jerome 
was  at  any  rate  preferable  to  a  German 
princeling. 

But  although  Napoleon's  first  move  led  to 
nothing,  an  alliance  between  France  and 
England  was  already  at  hand.  It  was  not 
France  among  the  countries  of  Europe  that 
England  under  the  queen's  sway  was  first 

Quarrel  with  *°  mee^  m  WtLtt     **  WaB  *n  COn" 

Ra«ia7  flict  with  Russia  that  her  country, 
under  the  spell  of  Palmerston, 
in  conjunction  with  France,  was  to  break  the 
peace  of  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  her 
reign.  In  the  autumn  of  1853  Russia  pushed 
her  claims  to  protect  the  Greek  Christians 
of  the  Turkish  empire  with  such  violence 
as  to  extort  from  Turkey  a  declaration  of  war 
(23  Oct.)  The  mass  of  the  British  nation 
held  that  England  was  under  an  imperative 
and  an  immediate  obligation  to  intervene 
by  force  of  arms  in  behalf  of  Turkey,  her 
protege  and  ally.  The  English  cabinet  was 
divided  in  opinion.  Aberdeen  regarded  the 
conduct  of  Russia  as  indefensible,  but  hoped 
to  avert  war  by  negotiation.  Palmerston, 
then  home  secretary,  took  the  popular  view, 
that  the  inability  of  Turkey  to  meet  Russia 
single-handed  allowed  no  delay  in  interven- 
tion. On  16  Dec.  Palmerston  suddenly  re- 
signed, on  the  ostensible  ground  that  he 
differed  from  proposals  of  electoral  reform 
which  his  colleagues  had  adopted.  The 
true  reason  was  his  attitude  to  the  foreign 
crisis.  Signs  that  he  interpreted  the  voice  of 
the  country  aright  abounded.  The  ministry 
felt  compelled  to  readmit  him  to  the  cabinet, 
with  the  certainty  of  destroying  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

To  the  court  the  crisis  was  from  every 
point  of  view  distressing.  The  queen  placed 
implicit  trust  in  Aberdeen,  and  with  him 
she  hoped  to  avoid  war.  But  Palmerston's 
restored  predominance  alarmed  her.  Abroad 
the  situation  was  not  more  reassuring.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  promptly  offered  to  join 
his  army  with  that  of  England,  and  the 
king  of  Sardinia  promised  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. But  other  foreign  sovereigns  with 
whom  the  queen  was  m  fuller  sympathy 
privately  entreated  her  to  thwart  the  belli- 
cose designs  which  they  identified  with  her 
most  popular  minister's  name, 
excitement.  J^e  tsar  protested  to  her  the 
innocence  of  his  designs  (Novem- 
ber 1863).  The  nervous  king  of  Prussia  peti- 
tioned her  to  keep  the  peace,  and  even  sent 
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her  an  autograph  note  by  the  hand  of  General 
von  Groben.  Clarendon,  the  foreign  mini- 
ster, gave  her  wise  advice  regarding  the  tenor 
of  her  replies.  She  reproached  the  king  of 
Prussia  with  his  weakness  in  failing  to  aid 
the  vindication  of  international  law  and 
order  (17  March  1854),  and  her  attitude  to 
all  her  continental  correspondents  was  irre- 
proachable. But  the  rumour  spread  that 
she  and  her  husband  were  employing  their 
foreign  intimacies  against  the  country's  in- 
terest. Aberdeen's  hesitation  to  proceed  to 
extremities,  the  known  dissensions  between 
Palmerston  and  the  court,  the  natural 
jealousy  of  foreign  influences  in  the  sphere 
of  government,  fed  the  suspicion  that  the 
crown  at  the  instance  of  a  foreign  prince 
consort  was  obstructing  the  due  assertion 
of  the  country's  rights,  and  was  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  country's  foes.  As  the 
winter  of  1853-4  progressed  without  any 
signs  of  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
English  government,  popular  indignation 
redoubled  and  burst  in  its  fullest  fury  on 
The  attack  tne  De&d  of  Prince  Albert.  He 
on  Prince  was  denounced  as  the  chief  agent 
Albert-  of    an    Austro-Belgian-Coburg- 

Orleans  clique,  the  avowed  enemy  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  subservient  tool  of  Russian 
ambition.  The  tsar,  it  was  seriously  alleged, 
communicated  his  pleasure  to  the  prince 
through  the  prince's  kinsmen  at  Gotha  and 
Brussels.  '  It  is  pretended,'  the  prince  told 
his  brother  (7  Jan.  1854),  '  that  I  whisper  [the 
tsar's  orders]  in  Victoria's  ear,  she  gets  round 
old  Aberdeen,  and  the  voice  of  the  onlv 
English  minister,  Palmerston,  is  not  listened 
to — ay,  he  is  always  intrigued  against,  at 
the  court  and  by  the  court'  (Duke 
Ernest's  Memoirs,  ii.  46).  The  queen  s  hus- 
band, in  fact,  served  as  scapegoat  for  the 
ministry's  vacillation.  Honest  men  be- 
lieved that  he  had  exposed  himself  to  the 
penalties  of  high  treason,  and  they  gravely 
doubted  if  the  queen  herself  were  wholly 
guiltless. 

The  queen  took  the  calumnies  to  heart, 
and  Aberdeen,  who  was,  she  told  Stoekmar, 
1  all  kindness,'  sought  vainly  for  a  time  to 
console  her.  '  In  attacking  the  prince,'  she 
pointed  out  to  Aberdeen  (4  Jan.  18.34), 
*  who  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  queen 
herself,  the  throne  is  assailed,  and  she  must 
say  she  little  expected  that  any  portion  of 
her  subjects  would  thus  requite  the  un- 
ceasing labours  of  the  prince.'  The  prime 
minister  in  reply  spoke  with  disdain  of 
'  these  contemptible  exhibitions  of  malevo- 
lence and  faction,'  but  he  admitted  that  the 
prince  held  an  anomalous  position  which 
the    constitution    had     not    provided    for. 


When  the  queen  opened  parliament  on 
31  Jan.  she  was  well  received,  and  the 
leaders  of  both  aides — Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Lord  Derby  in  the  upper  house  and  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Spencer  Walpole  in  the 
commons  —  emphatically  repudiated  the 
slanders  on  her  and  fcer  husband.  The  tide 
of  abuse  thereupon  flowed  more  sluggishly, 
and  it  was  temporarily  checked  on  27  Feb. 
1854,  when  the  queen  sent  a 
with  Russia,  message  to  the  House  of  Lords 
announcing  the  breakdown  of 
negotiations  with  Russia.  War  was  formally 
declared  next  day,  and  France  and  Sardinia 
affirmed  their  readiness  to  fight  at  England's 
side. 

The  popular  criticism  of  the  queen  was 
unwarranted.  Repulsive  as  the  incidents  of 
war  were  to  her,  and  active  as  was  her 
sympathy  with  the  suffering  that  it  entailed, 
she  never  ceased  to  urge  her  ministers  and  her 
generals,  when  war  was  actually  in  being, 
to  press  forward  with  dogged  resolution  and 
not  to  slacken  their  efforts  until  the  final 
goal  of  victory  was  reached.  Her  attitude 
was  characterised  alike  by  dignity  and  com- 
mon sense.  She  was  generous 'in  the  en- 
couragement she  gave  all  ranks  of  the  army 
and  navy.  For  months  she  watched  in  person 
The  qoeen  tne  departure  of  troops.  On 
and  the  10  March  she  inspected  at  Spit- 
troop*.  head  the  great  fleet  which  was 

destined  for  the  Baltic  under  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  At  the  opening  of  the  conflict  the 
government  proposed  a  dav  of  humiliation 
for  the  success  of  the  British  arms.  The 
queen  was  not  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  the 
proposal .  She  warned  Aberdeen  of  the  hypo- 
crisy of  self-abasement  in  the  form  of  prayers, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  deprecated  abuse  of 
the  enemy. 

Some  alleviation  of  anxiety  was  sought 
in  the  ordinary  incidents  of  court  life.  On 
12  May  the  queen,  by  way  of  acknowledging 
the  alliance  into  which  she  had  entered  with 
the  emperor,  paid  the  French  ambassador, 
Count  Walewski,  the  high  compliment  of 
attending  a  bal  costwnf  at  the  French  em- 
bassy at  Albert  Gate.  The  queen  alone  wore 
ordinary  evening  dress.  Next  day  she  went  to 
Woolwich  to  christen  in  her  husband's  honour 
a  new  battleship  of  enormous  dimensions, 
the  ltoyal  Albert.  In  June  the  queen  en- 
tertained for  a  month  her  cousin,  the  new 
king  of  Portugal,  Pedro  V,  and  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Oporto,  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  Their  mother,  in  whom 
she  was  from  her  childhood  deeply  interested, 
had  died  in  childbed  seven  months  before 
(20  Nov.  1853).  The  queen  showed  the 
young  men  every  attention,  taking  them 
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-  ies  wore  thus  placed  on  a  surerfounda- 

While  nt  Balmoral  in  September  the 

■  all  the  most 

interesting   and    gratifying   details    of   the 

1  ndid  and  decisive  victory  of  tlie  Alma.' 

leaving  Balmoral  (11  Oct 

docks  nt  Grimsby  ami  Hull,  bul    her 

was  elsewhere.  "From  Hull  (13  Oct.) 

her  uncle  Leopold,  'We  are, 

ii, .]..-.]  t]„.  whole  country  is, entirely  en- 

with  one  idea,  one  anxious  thought — 

Crimea.'   News  of  the  victories  of  Inker- 

(25  Oct.)  and  Balaclava  (5  Nov.)  did 

itirely  relieve  her  anxiety.      'Such  a 

f  suspense;  she  wrote  on  7  Nov.,  '  I 

expected  to  see,  much  less  ta/etl.' 

During   the  winter   the   cruel   hardships 

which  climate,  disease,  and  failure  of  the 

Mmmissnriot  inflicted  on  the  troops  strongly 

public  feeling1.     The  queen  initiated 

supported  all  mannerof  voluntary  measures 

'  relief.      With  her  own  hands  she  made 

«'r»ill,.n  comforters  and  mittens  for  the  men. 

•  in  Nen  Year's  day,  1865,  she  wrote  to  the 

commander-in-chief,  Lord  Raglan,  express' 


her  wish,  t 


ing  her  sympathy  with  the  army  in  its 
'  sml  prWttioni  urf  constant  sickness,' 
and  entrenti-d  him  to  make  the  Camps 
comfortable  as  circumstances  can  admit 
nf.'  Nil  di'tiuU  e-crvped  her,  and  she  espe- 
cially called  his  attention  to  the  rumour 
that  the  soldiers'  coffee  was  given  then 
green  instead  of  roasted."  Although  the 
queen  mid  the  prince  grew  every  day  more 
o  "injured  ol"  (In-  .i'-l'.  rtive  nil  ministration  of 
the  war  office,  they  were  unflinchingly  loyal 
to  the  prime  minister,  Lord  Aberdeen,  who 
was  the  target  of  much  public  censure. 
Before  the  opening  of  purl  in m cut  in  .limum-v 
L8BS,  liv  way  of  proof  of  their  peraonul 
sympathy,  she  made  him  a  knight  of  the 
garter. 

Vieyi-iiid  her  power,  hud  it  been 
prop   the   fulling   tliivi'i-nin.'iLl, 
i  ue  session  no  sooner  opened  than  Lord  John 
insisted  on  seceding  in  face  of  the  outcry 

Xinst  the  management  of  the  war.  The 
w  was  serious,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
with  dillicnltv  persuaded  bj  the  queen  to 
hold  on.  But  complete  shipwreck  was  not 
long  delayed.  On  29  Jan.  the  govern- 
ment was  hopelessly  defeated  on  a  hostile 
motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  management 
of  the  war.  Aberdeen's  retirement  was  in- 
Lopj  er  it  able,  and  it  was  obvious  that 

Ai«rdoni        the  queen  was  face   to  face  with 
Mfcna,  thy  distasteful   necessity  of  con- 

ferring the  supreme  power  in  the  state  on  her 
old  enemy  ,  1  'idnitTStun,  The  sit  nut  ion  called 
for  all  lier  fortitude.  She  took  time  he- 
fore  submitting.  A  study  of  the  division 
lists  taught  her  that  Lord  .Derby's  supporters 
formed  tie  greater  number  of  the  voters  who 
had  destroyed  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry. 
She  therefore,  despite  Aberdeen's  warning, 
invited  Lord  Derby  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment. Derby  explained  to  her  that  he  could 
not  without  aid  from  other  parties,  und  a 
day  later  he  announced  his  failure  to  secure 
extraneous  assistance.  The  queen  then 
turned  to  the  veteran  whig,  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  bade  him  privately  seek  advice 
for  her  from  all  the  party  leaders.  In  the 
result  she  summoned  Lord  John  Russell 
on  the  gronud  that  his  followers  were  in 
number  and  compactness  second  to  Lord 
Derby's.  But  she  could  not  blind  herself 
to  the  inevitable  result  of  the  n. ■_■ 
and,  suppressing  her  private  feeling,  she 
assured  Lord  John  that  she  hoped  l'almer- 
ston  would  join  In  in.  But  she  had  not  gone 
far  enough.  Lord  John  was  not  strong  enough 
to  accept,  the  queen':,  commands.  A  continu- 
ance of  the  deadlock  was  perilous.  The 
■id  [0  her  sympathetic  friend 
Lord  Clarendon  her  reluctancu  to  take  the 
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next  step,  but  he  convinced  her  that  she  had 
no  course  but  one  to  follow.  He  assured  her 
that  Palmerston  would  prove  conciliatory  if 
frankly  treated.  Thereupon  she  took  the 
plunge  and  bade  Palmerston  form  an  ad- 
ministration. Palmerston's  popular  strength 
was  undoubted,  and  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  was  idle.  As  soon  as  the  die 
was  cast  the  queen  with  characteristic  good 
sense  indicated  that  she  would  extend  her 
full  confidence  to  her  new  prime  minister. 

Queen  ®n    *&    Feb.    ne    wrOte    to     his 

accepts  brother :    '  I  am  backed  by  the 

Paimeriton.    generai    opinion    of    the  whole 

country,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  least  want  of  cordiality  or  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  court/  To  the  queen's 
satisfaction  Lord  Aberdeen  had  persuaded 
most  of  his  colleagues  to  serve  temporarily 
under  his  successor,  but  within  a  few  days 
the  Peelite  members  of  the  old  government 
went  out,  the  unity  of  the  government  was 
assured,  and  Palmerston's  power  was  freed 
of  all  restraint. 

Baseless  rumours  of  the  malign  influence 
exerted  by  Prince  Albert  were  still  alive,  but 
no  doubt  was  permissible  of  the  devoted  energy 
with  which  the  queen  was  promoting  the 
relief  of  the  wounded.  In  March  she  visited 
the  hospitals  at  Chatham  and  Woolwich,  and 
complained  privately  that  she  was  not  kept 
informed  in  sufficient  detail  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  disabled  soldiers  on  their 
return  home.  A  new  difficulty  arose  with 
the  announcement  on  the  part  of  Napoleon 
that  he  intended  to  proceed  to  the  Crimea 
to  take  command  of  the  French  army  there. 
His  presence  was  certain  to  provoke  com- 
plications in  the  command  of  the  allied  forces 
in  the  field.  The  emperor  hinted  that  it 
might  be  well  for  him  to  discuss  the  project 
in  person  with  the  queen.  She  and  her 
advisers  at  once  acceded  to  the  suggestion, 
and  she  invited  him  and  the  empress  to  pay 
her  a  state  visit.  On  all  sides  she  was 
thrown  into  association  with  men  who  had 
inspired  her  with  distrust,  but  she  cheerfully 
yielded  her  private  sentiments  at  the  call  of 
a  national  crisis.  The  queen  made  every  effort 
to  give  her  guests  a  brilliant  reception. 
She  personally  supervised  every  detail  of  the 
programme  and  drew  up  with  her  own  hands 
the  lists  of  guests  who  were  to  be  com- 
manded to  meet  them.     On  16  April  the 

VinitofNa-  emPeror  and  empress  reached 
poieon  in,  Dover  and  proceeded  through 
April  1855.  London  to  Windsor.  Every  ela- 
borate formality  that  could  mark  the  en- 
tertainment of  sovereigns  was  strictly  ob- 
served, and  the  emperor  was  proportionately 
impressed.    The  ordeal  proved  far  less  trying 


than  the  queen  feared.  At  a  great  banquet  in 
St.  George's  Hall  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival, 
the  emperor  won  the  queen's  heart  by  his 
adroit  flattery  and  respectful  familiarity.  She 
found  him  '  very  quiet  and  amiable  and  easy 
to  get  on  with.  There  was  a  review  of  the 
household  troops  in  Windsor  Park  next  day, 
and  on  the  18tn  the  aueen  bestowed  on  Na- 
poleon the  knighthood  of  the  garter.  A  visit 
to  Her  Majesty's  opera  house  in  the  Hay- 
market  on  the  19th  evoked  a  great  display 
of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  amid  similar 
manifestations  the  royal  party  went  on 
the  20th  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  On  the 
21st  the  visit  ended,  and  with  every 
sign  of  mutual  goodwill  the  emperor  left 
Buckingham  Palace  for  Dover.  Of  'the 
great  event'  the  queen  wrote:  'On  all  it  has 
left  a  pleasant  satisfactory  impression.'  The 
royal  party  had  talked  much  of  the  war 
with  the  result  that  was  desired.  On 
25  April  the  emperor  wrote  to  the  queen 
that  he  had  abandoned  his  intention  of  going 
to  the  Crimea.  But  throughout  the  hospi- 
table gaieties  the  ironies  of  fate  that  dog  the 
steps  of  sovereigns  were  rarely  far  from  the 
queen's  mind.  Three  days  before  the  em- 
peror arrived,  the  widowed  ex-queen  of  the 
French,  who  had  fallen  far  from  her  high 
estate,  visited  her  at  Windsor,  whence  she 
drove  away  unnoticed  in  the  humblest  ot 
equipages.  After  the  great  ball  in  the 
Waterloo  room  at  Windsor,  when  she  danced 
a  quadrille  with  the  emperor  on  the  17th, 
she  noted  in  her  diary,  *  How  strange  to 
think  that  I,  the  granddaughter  of  George  III, 
should  dance  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
nephew  of  England's  great  enemy,  and  now 
my  nearest  and  most  intimate  ally,  in  the 
Waterloo  room,  and  this  ally,  only  six  years 
ago,  living  in  this  country  an  exile,  poor 
and  unthought  of ! ' 

Meanwhile  peace  proposals,  which  proved 
abortive,  were  under  consideration  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  powers  at  Vienna ;  but  the 
queen  was  resolved  that  none  but  the  best 
possible  term 8  should  be  entertained  by  her 
ministers.  Lord  John  represented  England 
and  M.  Dreuyn  de  Lhuys  France,  and  when 
Lord  John  seemed  willing  to  consider  con- 
ditions that  were  to  the  queen  unduly 
favourable  to  Russia,  she  wrote  peremptorily 
(25  April  1855)  to  Palmerston, 
'How  Lord  John  Russell  and 
M.  Drouyn  can  recommend  such 

t>roposals  for  our  acceptance  is  beyond  her 
our]  comprehension.'  In  May  the  queen 
identified  herself  conspicuously  with  the 
national  feeling  by  distributing  with  her 
own  hands  war  medals  to  the  returned 
soldiers    on    the    Horse    Guards'    Parade 
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(18  May).  It  was  the  queen's  own  sugges- 
tion, ana  it  was  the  first  time  that  the 
sovereign  had  performed  such  functions. 
4  The  rough  hand  of  the  brave  and  honest 
private  soldier  came/  she  said, '  for  the  first 
time  in  contact  with  that  of  their  [his] 
sovereign  and  their  [his]  queen.'  Later 
in  the  day  she  visited  the  riding  school  in 
Wellington  barracks  while  the  men  were 
assembled  at  dinner.  In  the  months  that 
followed  the  queen  and  prince  were  inde- 
fatigable in  exerting  their  influence  against 
what  they  deemed  unworthy  concessions 
to  Russia,  From  their  point  of  view  the 
resignation  of  Lord  John  on  16  July  rendered 
the  situation  more  hopeful. 

At  the  moment  domestic  distress  was  oc- 
casioned by  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  in 
the  royal  household,  which  attacked  the 
four  younger  children.  On  their  recovery 
the  queen  and  prince  sought  to  strengthen 
the  French  alliance,  by  paying  the  emperor 
a  return  visit  at  Paris.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  Prince  Albert,  the  emperor  had  or- 
ganised a  great '  Exposition/  which  it  was  his 
desire  that  his  royal  friends  should  compare 
with  their  own.  On  20  Aug.,  after  parlia- 
ment had  been  prorogued  by  commission,  the 
queen  travelled,  with  the  prince,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Royal,  from  Os- 
borne to  Boulogne.  There  the  emperor  met 
them.  By  an  accident  they  reached  Paris 
rather  late,  but  they  passed  through  it  in 
Queen  in  procession  to  the  palace  of  St. 
Paris,  Aug.  Cloud,  and  Marshal  Magnan  de- 
1855.  clared  that  the  great  Isapoleon 

was  not  so  warmly  received  on  his  return 
from  Austerlitz.  The  occasion  was  worthy 
of  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
an  English  sovereign  had  entered  the  French 
capital  since  the  infant  Henry  VI  went  there 
to  be  crowned  in  1422.  The  splendid  fes- 
tivities allowed  the  queen  time  for  several 
visits,  not  merely  to  the  Exposition,  but  to 
the  historic  buildings  of  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles. Their  historical  associations  greatly 
interested  her,  especially  those  which  re- 
called the  tragedies — always  fascinating 
to  her— of  Marie  Antoinette  or  James  II. 
Among  the  official  celebrations  were  a  re- 
view on  the  Champ  de  Mars  of  45,000 
troops,  and  balls  of  dazzling  magnificence 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  at  Versailles.  At 
the  Versailles  fete,  on  25  Au£.,  the  queen 
was  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  Count 
(afterwards  Prince)  Bismarck,  then  Prussian 
minister  at  Frankfort,  from  whose  iron 
will  her  host,  and  afterwards  her  daughter, 
were  soon  to  suffer.  The  queen  conversed 
with  him  in  German  with  great  civility. 
He  thought  that  she  was  interested  in  him, 


but  lacked  sympathy  with  him.  The  im- 
pression was  correct.  On  reaching  Boulogne 
on  her  way  to  Osborne  (27  Aug.)  she  was 
accorded  a  great  military  reception  by  the 
emperor,  who  exchanged  with  her  on  parting 
the  warmest  assurances  of  attachment  to 
her,  her  husband,  and  her  children.  The 
anticipations  of  a  permanent  alliance  between 
the  two  countries  seemed  at  the  moment; 
likely  to  be  fulfilled,  but  they  quickly  proved 
too  sanguine.  The  political  relations  between 
Napoleon  III  and  the  queen  were  soon  to 
be  severely  strained,  and  her  faith  in  his 
sincerity  to  be  rudely  shaken.  Yet  his  per- 
sonal courtesies  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  her.  Despite  her  political  distrust 
she  constantly  corresponded  with  her  host 
in  autograph  letters  in  terms  of  a  dignified 
cordiality  until  the  emperor's  death;  and 
the  sympathetic  affection  which  had  arisen 
between  the  queen  and  the  Empress  Eugenie 
steadily  grew  with  time  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune. 

The  month  (September-October)  which 
was  spent,  as  usual,  at  Balmoral  was 
brightened  by  two  gratifying  incidents.  On 
10  Sept.  there  reached  the  queen  news  of 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  after  a  siege  of  nearly 
a  year — a  decisive  triumph  for  British  arms, 
which  brought  honourable  peace  well  in 
sight.  Prince  Albert  himself  superintended 
the  lighting  of  a  bonfire  on  the  top  of  a 
neighbouring  cairn.  The  other  episode  ap- 
pealed more  directly  to  the  queen's  maternal 
The  Princes*  feeling.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
Royal's  en-  pnnce  of  Prussia  (afterwards  the 
gagement.  Emperor  Frederick  I),  who,  at- 
tended by  Count  von  Moltke,  was  at  the 
time  a  guest  at  Balmoral,  requested  permis- 
sion to  propose  marriage  to  the  Princess 
Iioyal.  She  was  barely  sixteen,  and  he  was 
twenty-four,  but  there  were  indications  of  a 
mutual  affection.  The  manly  goodness  of 
the  prince  strongly  appealed  to  the  queen, 
and  an  engagement  was  privately  made  on 
29  Sept.  The  public  announcement  was  to 
be  deferred  till  after  the  princess's  confirma- 
tion next  year.  Prince  Albert  denied  that 
the  betrothal  had  any  political  significance. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  English  politics 
it  had  at  the  instant  little  to  recommend  it. 
A  close  union  between  the  royal  families  of 
London  and  Berlin  was  not  likely  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  queen's  late  host  of  Paris. 
To  most  English  statesmen  Prussia  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  downward  grade;  and 
although  Prince  Albert  and  the  queen  had 
faith  in  its  future,  they  were  personally  dis- 
appointed by  the  incompetence  of  its  present 
ruler,  the  uncle  of  their  future  son-in-law. 
He  had  deserted  them  in  the  recent  war 
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but  was  still  seeking  their  influence  in  Europe 
in  his  own  interests  in  private  letters  to  the 
queen,  which  he  conjured  her  not  to  divulge 
in  Downing  Street  or  at  the  Tuileries.  His 
pertinacity  had  grown  so  troublesome  that, 
to  avoid  friction,  she  deemed  it  wisest  to 
suppress  his  correspondence  unanswered 
(Duke  Ernest,  vol.  lii.)  It  was  not  sur- 
prising that,  when  the  news  of  the  betrothal 
leaked  out,  the  public  comments  should  be 
unpleasing  to  the  court.  The  '  Times '  on 
3  Oct.  denounced  it  with  heat  as  an  act  of 
truckling  *  to  a  paltry  German  dynasty.' 

In  November,  when  the  court  was  again 
at  Windsor,  the  queen  extended  her  acquaint- 
ance among  great  kings  and  statesmen  by 
receiving  a  visit  from  her  second  ally  in  the 
Crimea,  Victor  Emanuel,  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  his  minister,  Count  Cavour,  and  the 
affairs  of  one  more  country  of  Europe  were 
pressed  upon  her  attention.  The  king's 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  had  been  her 
guest  in  1852,  and  she  had  presented  him 
with  a  riding-horse  in  words  that  he  inter- 
preted to  imply  sympathy  with  the  efforts 
of  Cavour  ana  his  master  to  unite  Italy 
under  a  single  king,  and  to  purge  the  sepa- 
rate states  of  native  tyranny  or  foreign  domi- 
nation (id.  iii.  22-3).  Victor  Emanuel  had 
come  to  Windsor  in  effect  to  seek  confirma- 
tion of  his  brother's  version  of  the  queen's 
sentiment,  and  to  test  its  practical  value. 
He  had  just  been  at  the  Tuileries,  where 
Napoleon  was  encouraging,  while  Palmerston, 
now  prime  minister,  was  known  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  Italian  aspiration.  It  was 
not  opportune  at  the  moment  for  Palmerston 
to  promise  material  aid ;  while  the  prince, 
however  deeply  he  deplored  the  misgovern- 
ment  which  it  was  sought  to  annul  in  Italy, 
deprecated  any  breach  with  Austria,  which 
ruled  in  North  Italy.  He  and  the  queen, 
moreover,  dreaded  the  kindling  of  further  war 
in  Europe,  in  whatever  cause.  Victor  Ema- 
nuel and  Cavour  therefore  received  from  the 
queen  cold  comfort,  but  she  paid  the  king 
every  formal  honour,  despite  his  brusque  and 
unrefined  demeanour.  He  was  invested  with 
the  garter  on  6  Dec,  and  a  great  banquet 
was  given  him  in  St.  George's  Hall  in  the 
evening.  When  he  departed  the  queen  rose 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  bid  him 
farewell. 

Meanwhile  peace  was  arranged  in  Paris 
with  Russia,  and  the  queen  opened  parlia- 
ment on  31  Jan.  1856  amid  great  rejoicing. 
The  peace,  On  80  March  the  treaty  was 
J£  March  signed  and  the  encroachment  of 
Russia  on  Turkey  was  checked. 
Napoleon  had  shown  much  supineness  in 
the  negotiations  and  seemed  to  be  developing 


a  tendency  to  conciliate  the  common  enemy, 
Russia,  but  the  queen  exchanged  hearty 
congratulations  witn  him,  and  on  11  April 
she  celebrated  the  general  harmony  by  con- 
ferring the  knighthood  of  the  garter  on  Pal- 
merston, to  whom  she  acknowledged,  with 
some  natural  qualifications,  the  successful 
issue  to  be  mainly  due. 

Henceforth  the  army,  to  a  larger  extent 
than  before,  was  the  queen's  constant  care. 
A  visit  to  the  military  hospital  at  Chatham 
on  16  April  was  followed  by  a  first  visit 
to  the  newly  formed  camp  at  Alderehot. 
First  visit  to  There  the  queen,  for  the  first  of 
Attentat,  many  times,  slept  the  night  in 
18W.  the  royal  pavilion,  and  next  day 

she  reviewed  eighteen  thousand  men.  She 
was  on  horseback,  and  wore  the  uniform  of 
a  field-marshal  with  the  star  and  riband  of 
the  garter.  Shortly  after  she  laid  two  founda- 
tion stones— of  a  new*  military  (the  Royal 
Victoria)  hospital  at  Netley  f  19  May),  and 
of  Wellington  College,  Sandhurst,  for  the 
sons  of  officers  (2  June).  Much  of  the  sum- 
mer she  spent  in  welcoming  troops  on  their 
return  from  the  war.  On  7  and  8  June  the 
queen,  accompanied  by  her  guests,  the  king 
of  the  Belgians  and  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden, 
inspected  a  great  body  of  them  at  Aldershot, 
and  addressed  to  them  stirring  words  of 
thanks  and  sympathy.  Thoroughly  identify- 
ing herself  with  the  heroism  of  her  soldiers 
m,    ^,  .  _,    and  sailors,  she  instituted  a  deco- 

Thc  Victoria        ••  /»     '        .  c 

Cross.  ration    lor   acts   of  conspicuous 

valour  in  war,  to  be  known  as  the 
Victoria  Cross  ( V.C.) ;  the  decoration  carried 
with  it  a  pension  of  10/.  a  year.  A  list  of 
the  earliest  recipients  of  the  honour  was 
soon  drawn  up,  and  the  crosses  were  pinned 
by  the  queen  herself  on  the  breasts  of  sixty- 
two  men  at  a  great  review  in  Hyde  Park 
next  year  (26  June  1857). 

A  melancholy  incident  had  marked  her 
visit  to  Aldershot  on  8  June  1856.  While 
the  commander-in-chief,  Lord  Hardinge, 
was  speaking  to  her  he  was  seized  by  in- 
curable paralysis,  and  had  to  vacate  his  post. 
An  opportunity  seemed  thus  presented  to 
the  queen  of  tightening  the  traditional  bond 
between  herself  and  the  army,  on  which 
recent  events  had  led  her  to  set  an  enhanced 
value.  Of  no  prerogative  of  the  crown  was 
the  queen  more  tenacious  than  that  which 
gave  her  a  nominal  control  of  the  army 
through  the  commander-in-chief.  It  was  a 
control  that  was  in  name  independent  of 
parliament,  although  that  body  claimed  a 
concurrent  authority  over  the  military  forces 
through  the  secretary  of  state  for  war.  Par- 
liament was  in  course  of  time,  to  the  queen's 
dismay,  to  make  its  authority  over  the  army 


E 


eole  nod  supreme,  to  the  injury  of  Iht  pre- 
rogative.      But    her   immediate    ambition 
tnection   be- 
hnwo  the  ran  "'iJ   hemic    ttha  there- 
ton  i"  sanction  the  ap- 
pointment other  eon- ■■■ 
MtftT  ulll<''    "'    Oantbridj 

maudcr-in-cluei',  in  succession  to 

Harding  <  14  July  1850).     The  duke 

baU  ■  BOnmand   in  the  Crimea,  ud 

en's  recent  displays  of  attachment 

army  rendered   it   JiHicu.lt   lot  her 

adviaen    to    oppose    her  wish,      But     the 

not  in  accord  with  public  policy, 

and  in  practical  effect  ultimately  weakened 

iry  prerogative  which  she  sought 


Public  mill  private  ati'uir*  j  nstilied  n  season 
:  1 1   gaiety. 


The  Princess  I  loyal 
had  bees  confirmed  on  30  March  and  her 
betrothal  U-came  generally  known,  when  in 

.  ■■  I'V'h'rifk  William,  again  nc- 
.  by  V  mi  if . ilt  1ft-,  paid  the  court 
lit.  The  queen's  Siiirits  rnu  high. 
May  she  gave  a  great  banquet  to  the 
leaders  of  both  parties  and  their 
K  wives,  and  she  wag  amused  ut 
the    signs  of  discomfort    which 

!'..■■  iippnn-iit.    Kul    l,"i'l  I'erliv 
ti'ld  the  prince  that  the  guests  constituted 
•  a  happy  family  '  (MALMBSBuitr,  Memoir*). 
Ball.-  were  incessant,  and  at  them  nil  'he 
quei'o  danced  indefatigably.    On  9  May  the 
new  ball-room  and  concert-room  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  which  Prince  Albert   had 
:i:-  brought  into  use  for  the  first 
tiuie  . i [i  the  occasion   of  a   bull  in  honour 
of  the  Princess  lloyal's  debut.     <  in  27  May 
the  queen  attended  a  ball  at  the  Turkish 
ambassador's,  and,  to  the  ambassador's  em- 
burrngsmeut,  chose  him  for  her  partner  in 
the  first  Country  June.     At  a  ball  in  the 
Windsor  on  10  June 
the  queen  danced  every  dance,  and  finally  a 
Sofitrinh  reel  In  the  bugpipes  i  Mm.TKE,  Let- 
M  a  i.mesbcry,  Memoir', 
I    i     On  20  June  she  entertained 
■  ■■■.  of  Ears  ut  Bucking' 
liam  Palace.     '  in  l'II  June  (he  Duke  ofWest- 
[ave  a  great   ball  in  her  honour  at 
lirosvenor  Beute.     On  9  July  there  was  a 
state  reception  by  her  of  the  guards  on  their 
home-coming  from  the  Crimea,    From  10  to 
n  Aug.  the  prince  and  princess  of  Prussia, 
t  he  fattier  and  mother  of  her  future  son-in- 
law,  were  her  guests,  and  utter  in  the  autumn 
the  queen  received  at  Balmoral  Miss  Florence 
""  jhtingale,  to  whom  she  had  sent  in  the 
ions  January  a  valuable  memorial  jewel. 
A3  the  family  were  plunged 
by  ilie  death  of  Prince  Leinin- 


gen,  the  queen's  half-brother  andacompauion 
of  her  youth. 

The  next  year  (18C7)  involved  the  queen 
in  a  new  and  great  public  anxiety,  and  the 
■  of  life  oppressed  her.  Parlia- 
ment h-ii-  ot'etied  by  commission  on  8  Feb., 
and  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  country 
baud  the  brut  bitter  cry  of  the  Indian 
mutiny.  Next  month  Pulinerslon  was  de- 
feated in  the  1  louse  of  ( !<>miin>i)S  on  Col  "leu's 
motion  condemning  his  warlike  policy  in 
China.  The  queen,  with  characteristic  reluc- 
tance, assented  to  his  demand  for  a  dissolu- 
(inn.  Hi.-  ii|i|ieal  to  the  country  received  a 
triumphant  answer,  and  the  new  parliament 
assembled  with  a  majority  of  seventy-nine  in 
his  favour— a  signal  tribute  to  his  personal 
popularity.  On  1-1  April  the  queen's  youngegt 
child,  Princess  Beatrice,  was  horn  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  on  the  30th  the  queen 
suffered  much  grief  on  the  death  of  her  aunt, 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  last  surviving 
child  of  George  III;  'we  all  looked  upon 
her,'  said  the  queen,  'as  a  sort  of  grand- 
mother.' A:  the  time  the  forthcoming  mar- 
riage of  her  eldest  daughter  begun  t.o  occupy 
her  thoughts.  On  It)  May  the  betrothal  was 
formally  announced  at  Berlin,  and  on  the 
2~>th  the  queen  sent  a  message  to  parliament 
asking  for  a  provision  for  the  princess.  It  was 
her  earliest  appeal  to  the  nation  for  the 
Grant  to  pecuniary  support  of  her  children. 
PriuneM  The  request  was  favourably  enter- 
lio)«L  tained.      The    government    pro- 

posed a  dowry  of  40,000/.  and  an  annuity 
of  8,000/.  Roebuck  raised  the  objection  that 
the  marriage  was  an  '  entangling  alliance,' 
and  opposed  the  grant  of  an  annuity.  Sir 
George  Coraewall  Lewis,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  queen's  recent  exjwnses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  French  visits  were  defrayed 
out  of  her  income,  and  that  the  eldest  daugh- 
ters  of  George  II  and  George  III  each  re- 
ceived a  dowry  of  80,000/.  and  an  annuity 
of  5,000/.  All  parties  finally  combined  to 
support  the  government's  proposal,  which 
found  in  its  last  stages  only  eighteen  dis- 
sentients. The  royal  betrothal  continued 
to  be  celebrated  by  brilliant  unJ  prolonged 
festivities.  In  June  and  July  Prince  Fre- 
derick William  once  more  stayed  at  court, 
and  Vou  Moltke.  who  was  again  his  coin- 

Knion,  declared  the  succession  of  gaieties  lo 
overpowering.  One  due  ( lo  June)  there 
was  a  state  visit  to  the  PrmoeM'aThettn  i<> 
see  Kean'."  sjj.'Cliieiilur  production  of  Shake- 
speare's '  Richard  II.'  Next  day  the  infont 
Princess  Beatrice  was  baptised.  On  II  June 
the  Ascot  ceremonies  were  conducted  in  full 
state,  and    among    the    royal  guests  was 
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M.  Achille  Fould,  the  Paris  banker  and 
Napoleon  Ill's  minister  of  finance.  On  the 
17th  the  whole  court  attended  the  first 
Handel  festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when 
'Judas  Maccabeus'  was  performed;  the 
royal  company  drove  to  and  fro  in  nine 
four-in-hands.  On  the  18th  a  levee  was 
followed  by  a  state  ball,  in  which  the  queen 
danced  with  unabated  energy.  Hardly  a 
day  passed  without  an  elaborate  ceremonial. 
On  20  June  a  military  review  took  place 
in  Hyde  Park  amid  extraordinary  signs  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  and  the  first  batch  of 
Victoria  crosses  was  distributed.  From 
29  June  to  2  July  the  queen  stayed  with 
the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  at  Worsley  Hall  to 
inspect  the  art  treasures  exhibition  at  Man- 
chester. Next  month  she  laid  the  founda- 
tion at  Wandsworth  Common  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Patriotic  Asylum  for  daughters  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  month  time  was  found  for  a  visit 
to  Aldershot.  Royal  personages  from  the 
continent  thronged  the  queen's 
gaSa.  palaces.  The  king  of  the  Belgians 

brought  his  daughter,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  her  JiancS  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  who  was  later  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  Mexico  under  heartrending 
circumstances.  The  prince  of  Hohenzollern, 
the  queen  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Montpensier  all  interested 
their  royal  hostess.  She  was  gratified,  too, 
on  both  personal  and  political  grounds,  by  a 
short  visit  to  Osborne  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Const  ant  ine  of  Russia,  brother  of  the  reigning 
tsar  Alexander  II.  He  had  been  invited  to 
the  Tuileries  by  Napoleon, who  was  ominously 
seeking  everv  opportunity  of  manifesting 
goodwill  to  kussia,  and  the  queen  did  not 
wish  to  be  behind  him  in  snowing  cour- 
tesies to  her  recent  foes. 

The  constant  intercourse  of  the  queen 
and  the  prince  at  this  moment  with  the 
royal  families  of  Europe  led  her  to  define 
her  husband's  rank  more  accurately  than 
had  been  done  before.  On  25  June 
18o7,  by  royal  letters  patent,  she 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
prince  consort.  *  It  was  always  a  source  of 
weakness/  the  prince  wrote,  '  for  the  crown 
that  the  queen  always  appeared  before  the 
people  with  her  foreign  husband.'  But  it 
was  doubtful  whether  this  bestowal  of  anew 
name  effectively  removed  the  embarrass- 
ment. The  '  Times'  wrote  sneeringly  that 
the  new  title  guaranteed  increased  homage 
to  its  bearer  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree  and 
the  Danube,  but  made  no  difference  in  his 
position  anywhere  else.  Abroad  it  achieved 
the  desired  result.    When  on  29  July  the 
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prince 
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prince  attended  at  Brussels  the  marriage  of 
the  ill-fated  Archduke  Maximilian  with  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Belgium,  he  was  ac- 
corded precedence  before  the  Austrian  arch- 
dukes and  immediately  after  the  king  of 
the  Belgians. 

The  English  government  still  deemed  it 
prudent  to  cultivate  the  French  alliance, 
Relation!       but   the    emperor's    policy    waa 
withNa-       growing  enigmatic,  and   in  the 
poieon  111.     diplomatic  skirmishes  among  the 
powers  which  attended  the  final  adjustment, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  affaire  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  he  and  the  English  government 
took  opposite  sides.     The  anxiety  of  the 
emperor  to  maintain  good  personal  relations 
with  the  queen  was  the   talisman    which 
restored  harmony.    A  few  informal  words 
with  the  queen,  the  emperor  assured  her 
ministers,  would    dissolve    all    difficulties. 
Accordingly  he  and  the  empress  were  in- 
vited to  pay  a  private  visit  to  Osborne,  and 
they  stayed  there  from  6  to  10  Aug.    The 
French  ministers,  Walewski  and  Persigny, 
accompanied  their  master,  and   the  queen 
was  attended  by  Palmerston  and  Clarendon. 
The  blandest  cordiality  characterised  the 
discussion,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
practical  diplomacy  advantage  lay  with  the 
emperor.     He  had  supported  the  contention 
of  Russia  and  Sardinia  that  it  was  desirable 
to  unite  under  one   ruler   the   two   semi- 
independent  principalities  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia.     The  English  government  sup- 
ported Austria's   desire    to   keep   the   two* 
apart.     Napoleon  now  agreed  to  the  con- 
tinued separation  of  the  principalities;  but 
in  1859,  when  they,  by  their  own  efforts, 
joined  together  and  founded  the  dominion 
which  was  afterwards  named  Roumania,  he 
insisted  on  maintaining  the  union.     When 
the   Osborne   visit  was  ended  affectionate 
compliments  passed   between   the  emperor 
and  the  queen  in  autograph  letters,  and  the 
agreement  was  regarded  as  final.     The  queen 
wrote   with    ingenuous    confidence   01    the 
isolation  that  cuaracteriHed  the  position  of 
a  sovereign,  but  added  that  fortunately  her 
ally,  no  less  than  herself,  enjoyed  the  com- 
pensation of  a  happy  marriage.     The  osten- 
tatious activity  with  which  the  emperor  was 
strengthening  his  armaments  at  Cherbourg 
hardly  seemed   promising  for  the  continu- 
ance of   such  personal   harmonv,   but   the 
emperor  paradoxically  converted  the   war- 
like preparations  which  were  goin$  forward 
almost  within   hail  of  the   English  shore, 
into  new  links  of  the  chain  of  amity  which 
was  binding  the  two  royal  families  together. 
At  his  suggestion,  within  a  fortnight  of  his 


r  Osborne,  the  queen  ami  The  prince 
Victoria  mid  Albert  io 
erbourg  on  If  Aug.  in  order  to  inspect 
i    dockyard,    arsenal,   and    fortifications. 

■   facility   of   examination   was   given 
luit  amid  the  civilities  ol' the  welcome 
e  queen  did  not  ignore  the  use  to  which 
ose   gigantic  works  might  be  put  if  Eug- 
ind  and  France  catne  to  blows.     The  rein- 
si  of  the  queen  and  emperor  abounded  in 

■hile  the  nation  was  in  the  throes 

the  Indian  mutiny— ft  crisis  more  trying 

and   burrowing   than   the  recent 

war.     Having  broken  out  in  the 

previous  June,  it  was  in  August 

its  cruel  lie  if  I  it,  urid  rh>'  queen,  in  common 

*h  »H  her  subjects,  suffered  acute  mental 

r*.      She    eagerly   scanned   the   news  I 

the  disturbed  districts,  and,  according 

her  wont,  showered    upon   her    minister* 

treaties;  to  do  (his  nnd  that,  in  order   to 

the  rebellion   with    all   available  j 

IV&MretOn    resented    the   queen's 

cy   of  counsel,  and   mote    (16    July) 

becoming  sarcasm,  to  which  aha  was 

!,  how  fortunate  it  was  for  him  i 

■■■■•   not  on  the  opposition  side  of' 

it,,-  Boom  of  Commons.    At  the  same  time  | 

ho  reminded  her  that  'measures  are  some-  | 

times    best   calculated    to    succeed    which  . 

follow  each  other  step  by  step.'     The  mini-  ' 

's  cavils  only  stimulated  the  activity  of 

£m.     She  left  Osborne  for  her  autumn  ' 
v  at  Balmoral  on  28  Aug.  Parliament  : 
still  sitting.  Hit  withdrawal  to  the  north 
row  the  prorogation  excited  adverse  criti- 
cism,  but  throughout  her   sojourn  at   Bal- 
moral  liitle  elm  except  India  occupied  her 
Tuirirl.     Sin.-  vividh  felt  the  added   Htixie.tk-* 
to   the   distance  and  the   difficulty  of 
mnication.      Happily,    just    after    tho 
left    Scotland    (on'   I  <!>    Sept.)    --vents 
a  more  favourable  turn.     tin  8  Dec, 
the  queen  opened   parliament   in  per- 
t  mutiny  was  in  process  of  extinction, 
sudden   death   of   the    Duchess    de 
n   November  at    Claremont   in- 
the  time  the  queens  depression, 
like  sisters,'  she  wrote  ;  '  bore  the 
•.,   married   the   same    year,   our 
of  the  same  age.'     But  the  need  of 
ngine  for  the  celebration  of  her  eldest 
"liters    marriage    soon    distracted    her 
in.     As  many  as  seventeen  German 
and  princesses  accepted  invitations 
■  resent.     The  festivities 
M  opened  on   19  Jan.  1638  with  B 
state   performance,    at   Her   Ma- 
Theaire,  when   '  Macbeth'  was  per- 
,ed,  with   Phe] pa   and   Miss   Faucit   in 


the  chief  parts,  mid  was  followed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Keelev's  rendering  of  the  farce 
of  'Twice  Killed.'  The  wedding  look 
place  at  St.  James's  Palaen  on  tit-   25th, and 

eight  days  later  the  bride  and  bride^riiinn 
left  England.  The  queen  felt  the  purling 
severely,  and  dwelt  upon  her  mixed  feelings 
ol  joy  and  sorrow  in  her  replies  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  congratulation  which  poured  in 
upon  her. 

Before  the  queen  quite  reconciled  herself 
to  the  separation  from  her  daughter,  she  was 
suddenly  involved  in  the  perplexities  of  a 
ministerial  cri-i-.  The  In-rich  alliance 
which   Palmers  tun   had  initiated  proved  a 

boomerang  and  destroyed  his  govern nt. 

On  15  Jan.  an  explosive  bomb  had  been 
thrown  by  one  Orsini,  an  Italian  refugee, 
at  the  emperor  and  empress  of  the  French 
while  entering  th"  Opera  House  in  Paris, 
iitilI  tlnjiigli  they  escaped  unhurt  ten  persons 
were  killed  and  150  wounded.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  plot  had  been  hatched 
in  Fugland,  and  that  the  bomb  had  been 
nnmiitarl  nred  there.  A  strongly  worded 
despatch  from  t  lie  French  minister  \Valewski 
to  Palmerston  demanded  that  he  should  take 
steps  to  restrict  tin:  right  of  asylum  in  Eng- 
land which  was  hitherto  freely  accorded  to 
foreign  jmlitical  malcontents.  Addresses 
of  congratulation  to  the  emperor  on  his 
escape,  which  he  published  in  the  official 
1  MoniH-iir,'  threatened  England  with  re- 
prisal. Palmersten  iguured  W'ulewski'*  des- 
patch, but  Introduced  a  mild  bill  making 
conspiracy  to  murder,  hitherto  a  misde- 
meanour, a  felony.  The  step  wns  approved 
by  the  queen,  but  it  was  denounced  as  a 
weak  truckling  to  Pulmerstou's  old  friend 
Napoleon,  and  his  bill  whs  defeated  on  tho 
Pulmcnton'i  second  reading  (19  Feb.)  Thcre- 
ii.li.  Ki-iiru-  upon  he  resigned.  Tile  queen 
aryistB  begged  him  to  reconsider  the 
matter.  Although  the  never  derived  much 
C'lmtert  from  Painters!  on,  she  had  great 
faith  in  his  colleague  Clarendon,  and  it 
was  on  his  account  that  she  sought,  to  keep 
the  ministry  in  office ;  but  Palmerston 
persisted  in  resigning,  and  she  nt  once 
summoned  Lord  Derby,  The  queen,  al- 
though she  recognised  the  parliamentary 
weakness  of  a  conservative  government, 
■ma  BKKanfii]  in  urging  him  to  attempt, 
it.  It  gratified  her  that  the  brother  of  Sir 
Kolierl  Peel,  General  Jonathan  Peel,  became 
secretary  for  war.  '  His  likeness  to  his 
deceased  brother,'  she  wrote,  'in  manner, 
in  his  way  of  thinking,  and  in  patriotic 
feeling,  is  quite  teiieliiug.'  Friiui-  '■'■ 
with  France  were  easily  re-.'-,: 
the    new    ministry,    and    the    queen    was 
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delighted  by  the  emperor's  choice  of  the  emi- 
nent General  Pelissier,  Dnc  de  Malakoff,  to 
represent  France  at  her  court  in  place  of 
Persigny,  who  was  no  favourite.  General 
Pelissier  was  constantly  at  court,  and  was 
much  liked  tyr  all  the  royal  family,  and 
when  he  withdrew,  on  5  March  1859,  tears 
were  shed  on  both  sides. 

In  June  1858  the  prince  consort  paid  a 
visit  to  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  in  Ger- 
many, and  on  his  return  the  queen,  during 
exceptionally  hot  weather,  which  interfered 
with  her  comfort,  made  a  royal  progress  to 
Birmingham  to  open  the  Aston  Park.  She 
and  the  prince  stayed  with  Lord  Leigh  at 
Stoneleigh  Abbey.  The  need  of  maintaining 
at  full  heat  the  French  alliance  again  called 
them  to  France  in  August,  when  they  paid 
a  second  visit  to  Cherbourg.  The  meeting  of 
the  sovereigns  bore  a  somewhat  equivocal 
aspect.  The  queen  in  her  yacht  was  ac- 
companied by  a  great  escort  of 
Cherbourg  men-of-war,  while  nearly  all  the 
ships  of  the  French  navy  stood 
by  to  welcome  her.  On  landing  at  Cher- 
bourg she  joined  the  emperor  in  witness- 
ing the  formal  opening  of  the  new  arsenal, 
and  she  climbed  up  the  steep  fort  La 
Koule  in  order  to  survey  the  whole  extent 
of  the  fortifications.  The  emperor  plea- 
santly reminded  the  queen  that  a  century 
before  the  English  fleet  had  bombarded 
Cherbourg,  but  the  cordiality  between 
the  two  appeared  unchanged,  and  the 
emperor  repeated  his  confidence  in  the 
permanence  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance; 
the  prince,  however,  thought  the  imperial 
ardour  somewhat  cooler  than  of  old.  From 
France  the  queen  passed  to  Ger- 
Tour  in  many  on  a  visit  to  her  daughter. 

It  was  a  long  and  interesting 
expedition,  and  she  renewed  personal  in- 
tercourse with  many  friends  and  kinsmen. 
She  and  the  prince  landed  at  Antwerp,  and  at 
Malin<'8  met  King  Leopold,  who  travelled 
with  them  to  Verviers.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle 
the  prince  of  Prussia  joined  them.  Thence 
they  travelled  to  Hanover  to  visit  the  king 
and  queen  at  Herrenhausen,  where  the  queen 
delighted  in  the  many  memorials  ot  her 
J I  anoverian  predecessors.  Her  daughter  was 
residing  at  the  castle  of  Babelsberg,  about 
three  miles  from  Potsdam,  and  there  she 
arrived  on  13  Aug.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  few  days  many  visits  were  paid  to 
.lierlin,  and  the  queen  inspected  the  public 
buildings,  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  ureat, 
and  the  royal  palaces  of  Sans  Souci  and 
Charlottonberg,  and  the  Neues  Palais.  On 
the  27th  she  left  for  Cologne,  and  after 
a    brief   visit    to    places   of    interest    she 


arrived  at  Osborne  by  way  of  Antwerp  and 
Dover  on  the  81st.  She  and  the  prince  soon 
left  for  the  north,  bat  they  paused  on  the 
journey  at  Leeds  to  open  the  new  town-hall. 

The  foreign  tour  had  not  withdrawn  the 
queen  from  important  business  at  home. 
When  she  was  setting  out  the  country  was 
excited  by  the  completion  of  the  laying 
of  the  first  submarine  cable  between  America 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  queen  sent 
an  elaborate  message  of  congratulation  over 
the  wires  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  James  Buchanan.  She  described  the 
enterprise  as  an  additional  link  between 
nations  whose  friendship  was  founded  upon 
common  interest  and  reciprocal  esteem. 
Unfortunately  the  cable  soon  ceased  to  work 
and  the  permanent  connection  was  not  esta- 
blished till  1861.  During  her  stay  in  Ger- 
The  re.  many,  Indian  affairs  mainly  occu- 

settiement  pied  her  government's  atten- 
of  India.  tjon  While  the  mutiny  was  in 
course  of  suppression  parliament  decided  to 
abolish  the  old  East  India  Company  and  to 
transfer  its  territories  and  powers  to  the 
crown.  India  was  thenceforth  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  secretary  of  state  assisted  by 
a  council  of  fifteen.  The  queen  set  a  high 
value  on  the  new  and  direct  connection 
which  the  measure  created  between  India 
and  herself.  She  felt  that  it  added  to  the 
prestige  of  the  monarchy,  but  in  two  details 
the  queen  deemed  the  bill  to  encroach  on 
her  prerogative.  In  the  first  place,  the 
introduction  of  competitive  examinations 
for  appointments  in  the  new  Indian  civil 
service  cancelled  the  crown's  power  of 
nomination.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Indian  army  was  to  be  put  under  the 
authority  of  the  Indian  council.  She  insisted 
that  her  prerogative  gave  her  control  of  all 
military  forces  of  the  crown  through  the 
commander-in-chief  exclusively.  She  laid 
her  objections  before  Lord  Derby  with  her 
usual  frankness,  but  the  government  had 
pledged  itself  to  the  proposed  arrangements, 
and  on  Lord  Derby  threatening  to  resign 
if  the  queen  pressed  the  points,  she  pru- 
dently dropped  the  first  and  waited  for  a 
more  opportune  moment  for  renewing  dis- 
cussion on  the  second.  In  1860  it  was 
decided  to  amalgamate  the  European  forces 
in  India  with  the  home  army. 

The  act  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Indian  government  received  the  royal  assent 
on  2  Aug.  1858.  Thereupon  Lord  Derby's 
cabinet  drafted  a  proclamation  to  the  people 
of  India  defining  the  principles  which  would 
henceforth  determine  the  crown's  relations 
with  them.  The  queen  was  resolved  that 
her  first  address  to  the  native  population 


should  plrti i- 1  ■  ■mill  interest 

in  its  welfare.  She  hud  thrown  (he  whole 
weight   of    h  '    I  h»so  who 

defended  jruli-m'iuuiiuii-  tottli*XOTJ  |»i iri^li- 
uieiit  ,,(  Um  native  population  lor  tM  mis- 
deeds of  the  mutiny.  The  governor-general, 
l/ird  Canning,  wfco  pursued  n  policy  of  COD- 

cilintion,  bad  DO  Don  sympathising  adherent 

(han  (he  queen.      '  The  Indian  [ pie  should 

know,"  she  had  written  to  him  in  December 
1857,  '  that  there  is  no  hatred  to  a  brown 
lone ;  but.  the  greatest  wish  on  their 
•  port  to  tee  them  happy,  contented, 
I    flourishing.'     The  draft    proclamation 
which  was  forwarded  to  her  at  Babelsberg 
nrcmed  to  assert  England's  power  with  need- 
less brusqueness,  and  was  not  calculated  to 
native  sentiment.     Undeti  rred  by 
.  ess  which  had  it ttendr.nl  her  efforts 
to  modify  those  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
O&nded   her,  she  now  reminded  the  prime 
it  is  a  female  sovereign   who 
than  a  hundred   millions  of 
eru  people  on  assuming  the  direct  go- 
vernment over  them,  and  after  a 
li  io     bloody   civil   war,   giving    them 
pledges  which  her  future  reign  is 
to  redeem,  and  explaining  the 
principles  of  her  government,     Such  a  docu- 
ment should  breathe  feelings  of  generosity, 
benevolence,   end   religion*    inli.-rntion,  sunt 
i  lis  privilege  which  the  Indians 
will  receive  in  being  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  and 
the   prosperity   following   in   the    train   of 
s'.  iv.  49).     She  resented 
i  err  failure  to  refer  with  sympathy 
religion  and  customs.     The  deep 
nr   which  she  felt  to  herown  reli- 
gion imposed  mi  her,  sir-  said,  the  obi  i^i1  inn 
of  protecting  all  her  subjects  in  their  adher- 
■ir  own  i-i'liji.  .ii-  I'm  ili,   She  desired 
to  give  expression  to  herfeelings  of  horror  and 
regret    at    the   mutiny,   and   her   gratitude 
ii"  approaching  end.    She  desired 
!iv  to  rewrite  the  proclamation  in 
what  she  described  as  '  his   excellent  lan- 
guage.' 

Flu  queen  never  broughl  Iht  influence  to 
Iwar  on  an  executive  net  of  government  with 
nobler  effect.  The  second  draft,  which  was 
warmly  approved  by  the  queen,  hri-uthi-d 
tint  wise  spirit  of  humanity  and  toleration 
which  was  the  beat  guarantee  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  English  rule  in  India.  Her 
ii  was  especially  responsible  fur  the 
■■nt,  passage  in  the  jiroelamation 
"  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
■eand  politics,  it  would  bo  dilli- 
ferate:  'Firmly  reiving  onr- 
i  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
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acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  solace  of 
religion,  we  disclaim  alike  the  right  and  the 
desire  to  impose  our  run  i.-i  i.in-  on  any  of 
our  subjects.  We  declare  it  to  be  our  royal 
will  and  pleasure  that  none  be  in  any  wise 
favoured,  none  molested  or  disquieted  by 
reason  of  their  religious  faith  or  ob 
but  that  all  «hall  alike  enjoy  the  equal  and 
impartial  protection  of  the  low;  and  we  do 
strictly  charge  and  enjoin  all  those  who  may 
be  in  authority  under  us  that  they  abstain 
from  all  interference  with  the  religious  be- 
lief or  worship  of  any  of  our  subjects  on  pain 
of  our  highest  displeasure.'  Finally,  the 
queen  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
now  order  of  the  star  of  India  as  a  decora- 
tive reward  for  tbose  native  princes  who 
were  loyal  to  her  rule,  and  such  of  her 
officials  in  the  Indian  government  as  ren- 
dered conspicuous  service.  The  first,  investi- 
ture took  place  on  1  Nov.  1861. 

In  the  closing  months  of  18.W  and  the 
opening  months  of  1869  time  forcibly  re- 
minded tbe  queen  of  its  passage.  On  9  Nov. 
1858  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  bad  been 
confirmed  on  1  April  L66B,  completed  his 
eighteenth  year.  That  age  in  the  royal 
family  was  equivalent,  to  a  majonty, 
and  the  queen  in  an  admirable  letter  to 
her  eldest  son,  while  acknowledging  that,  in 
the  interest  of  his  own  welfare,  his  discipline 
had  been  severe,  now  bade  him  consider 
himself  his  own  master  ;  she  would  always  be 
ready  to  offer  him  advice  if  he  wished  it,  but. 
she  would  not  intrude  it.  No  sooner  bad 
she  set  her  eldest  son  on  the  road  to  inde- 
pendence limn  she  welcomed  the  first  birth 
of  that  second  generation  of  her 
grnudcW  fam''7  which  before  her  death 
was  to  grow  to  great  dimensions. 
On  27  Jan.  1S59  a  son  and  heir  was  born  at 
Berlin  to  the  Princess  lioya!.  The  child  ulti- 
mately became  the  pre-ent  fionnnn  emperor 
William  II.  For  some  time  the  princess's 
condition  caused  anxiety  to  her  family,  but 
the  crisis  happily  passed.  The  queen  thus 
became  a  grandmother  ut  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine.  Congratulations  poured  in  fromevery 
quarter. 

Among  the  earliest  and  the  warmest 
greetings  come  one  from  Nnpoleon  III,  and 
the  ijuoeii  in  lii-r  acknowledgment  took  occa- 
sion solemnly  to  urge  him  to  abide  in  tbe 
tilths  of  pence.  The  persistency  will  h  lueh 
I  eonlmiiod  to  increase  his  arumim-u'..  luid 
roused  a  widespread  suspicion  that,  he  was 
preparing  to  emulate  the  example  of  his 
great  predecessor.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
doubtful  in  which  direction  he  would  aim 
his  first  blow.  But  whon  the  queen's  first 
grandson  was  born,  she  knew  that  her  gentle- 
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spoken  ally  was  about  to  challenge  the 
peace  of  Europe  by  joining  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia in  an  endeavour  to  expel  Austria  from 
Lombardy  and  Venetia,  and  thereby  to  pro- 
mote the  unity  of  Italy  under  the  kingship 
of  the  royal  house  of  Sardinia.  The  em- 
peror accepted  the  queen's  pacific  counsel 
in  good  part,  but  at  the  same  time  wrote 
to  her  in  defence  of  the  proposed  war.  On 
3  Feb.  she  opened  parliament  in  person  and 
read  with  emphasis  those  passages  in  her 
speech  which  delared  that  England  would 
be  no  party  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  am- 
bitious designs.  Before  the  end  of  April  the 
queen's  hopes  of  peace  were  defeated  by 
the  unexpected  action  of  Austria,  which, 
grasping  its  nettle,  declared  war  on  Sardinia. 
Napoleon  at  once  entered  the  field  with  his 
ally  of  Italy.  The  queen  and  the  prince 
Napoleon  at  were  harassed  by  fear  of  a  uni- 
warwitu  versa!  war.  Popular  feeling  in 
Auttria.  England  in  regard  to  the  struggle 
that  was  in  progress  was  entirely  distasteful 
to  them.  English  public  sentiment  regarded 
Sardinia  as  the  courageous  challenger  of 
absolutist  tyranny.  Napoleon  was  applauded 
for  rendering  Sardinia  assistance.  The  queen 
and  the  prince,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they 
deplored  Austria's  precipitancy,  cherished 
sympathy  with  her  as  a  German  power,  whose 
fortunes  appeared  to  affect  immediately  those 
of  her  neighbour,  Prussia. 

Affection  for  her  newly  married  daughter 
redoubled  the  queen's  desire  for  the  safety 
,  of  Prussia.  Her  son-in-law  had 
anxiety*11*  risen  a  step  nearer  the  Prus- 
respecting  sian  throne  in  1858,  when  the 
Prussia.  king,  his  uncle,  had,  owing  to 
failing  health,  been  superseded  by  his  father, 
the  prince  of  Prussia,  who  became  prince- 
regent.  The  change  of  rule  greatly  increased 
the  influence  that  Prince  Albert  could  exert 
on  Prussia,  for  the  new  ruler  was  an  old 
friend  of  his  and  of  the  queen,  and,  having 
much  faith  in  the  prince's  judgment,  freely 
appealed  to  them  for  confidential  counsel. 
It  was  now  for  the  prince-regent  of  Prussia 
to  decide  whether  the  safety  of  his  domi- 
nions required  him  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
Austria.  The  English  court,  mainly  moved 
by  a  desire  to  protect  their  daughter  from 
the  consequences  of  strife,  besought  him  to 
stand  aside.  He  assented,  and  the  queen 
turned  to  Napoleon  to  persuade  him  to  keep 
hostilities  within  a  narrow  compass.  When 
the  empress  of  the  French  sent  her  birthday 
congratulations  on  25  May,  she  in  reply 
entreated  her  to  persuade  her  husband  to 
localise  the  war.  The  prompt  triumph  of 
the  French  arms  achieved  that  result,  and, 
to  the  queen's  relief,  although  not  without 


anxiety,  she  learned  that  the  two  emperors 
were  to  meet  at  Villafranca  to  negotiate 
terms  of  peace. 

The  queen's  fears  of  the  sequel  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  change  of  government  which 
took  place  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 
On  1  April  Lord  Derby  s  government,  which 

in  the  main  held  her  views  in  re- 
rS^tior  ****  to  the  foreign  situation,  was 

defeated  on  its  reform  bill.  She 
declined  to  accept  the  ministers'  resignation, 
but  assented  to  the  only  alternative,  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament.  The  elections  passed  off 
quietly,  but  left  the  conservatives  in  a  mino- 
rity of  forty-three.  On  10  June  the  mini- 
sters were  attacked  and  defeated,  and,  to  the 
queen's  disappointment,  she  saw  herself  com- 
pelled to  accept  Lord  Derby's  resignation. 
Again  Palmerston  was  the  conservative 
leader's  only  practicable  successor.  But  it 
was  repugnant  to  the  queen  to  recall  him  to 
power  at  the  existing  juncture  in  foreign 
politics.  His  sympathy  with  Italy  and  his 
antipathy  to  Austria  were  alike  notorious. 
Lord  John  Russell,  too,  had  identified  him- 
self with  Italian  interests.  On  11  June  she 
therefore  invited  Lord  Granville,  a  compara- 
tively subordinate  member  of  the  party,  to 
extricate  her  from  her  difficulties  by  forming 
a  government.  To  him  she  was  personally 
attached,  and  he  was  calculated  to  prove 
more  pliable  than  his  older  colleagues.  In 
autograph  letters  addressed  to  Palmerston 
and  Lord  John,  which  Granville  was  charged 
to  deliver,  she  requested  those  veterans  to 
serve  under  him.  Her  action  was  mortify- 
ing to  both,  and  by  accident  involved  her 
and  them  in  even  more  embarrassment  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  Owing  to 
some  indiscreet  talk  of  Lord  Granville  with 
a  friend,  a  correct  report  of  the  queen's  con- 
versation with  him  appeared  in  tne  'Times' 
next  day  (12  June).  She  was  in  despair. 
'  Whom  am  I  to  trust  P '  she  said ;  '  these 
were  my  own  very  words.'  In  the  result 
Palmerston  genially  agreed  to  accept  Gran- 
ville's leadership,  but  Lord  John  refused  to 
hear  of  it ;  ana  Lord  Granville  withdrew 
from  the  negotiation.  The  queen  was  thus 
compelled  to  appeal  to  Palmerston,  and  to 
accept  him  as  her  prime  minister  for  the 
second  time.  Before  his  ministry  was  con- 
stituted she  suffered  vet  another  disappoint- 
ment. Lord  John  insisted  on  taking  the 
foreign  office,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Lord 
Clarendon,  her  trusted  friend,  wno  had  good 
claims  to  the  post,  wa9  excluded  from  the 
government. 

Her  forebodings  of  difficulties  with  her 
new  ministers  were  justified.  At  the  handsof 
Lord  John,  as  foreign  minister,  she  endured 
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bardly  fewer  torments  than  Palmerston  had 
inflicted  on  her  when  he  held  that  office. 
Lord  John  and  his  chief  at  once 
withLanT  avowed  a  resolve  to  serve  the  in- 
John  on  terests  of  Italy  at  the  expense  of 
JjJJ^JjJJ^11  Austria,  and  won,  in  the  inner 
^^  circle  of  the  court,  the  sobriquet 

of  '  the  old  Italian  masters.'  At  the  same 
time  the  course  of  the  negotiations  between 
Napoleon  and  the  emperor  of  Austria  was 
perplexing  alike  to  the  queen  and  to  her 
ministers.  Napoleon  had  at  Villafranca  ar- 
ranged mysterious  terms  with  the  emperor  of 
Austria  which  seemed  to  the  friends  of  Italy 
far  too  favourable  to  Austria,  although 
they  gave  France  no  advantage.  Austria 
was  to  lose  Lombardy,  but  was  to  retain 
Venetia.  France  protested  unwilling- 
ness to  take  further  part  in  the  matter. 
Sardinia  was  recommended  to  rely  on  her 
own  efforts  to  obtain  whatever  other  changes 
she  sought  in  the  adjustment  of  Italy.  So 
barren  a  result  was  unsatisfactory  to  all 
Italian  liberals,  and  was  deemed  by  Psl- 
mereton and  Lord  John  to  be  grossly  unjust 
to  them.  They  opened  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions with  a  view  to  a  modification  of  the 
proposed  treaty,  and  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  Italians  to  fight  their  battle  out  to 
the  end.  The  queen,  who  was  relieved  by 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  by  the  easy 
terms  offered  to  Austria,  stoutly  objected  to 
her  ministers'  intervention.  '  We  did  not 
protest  against  the  war/  she  told  Lord  John ; 
'we  cannot  protest  against  the  peace/  She 
insisted  that  the  cry  '  Italy  for  the  Italians/ 
if  loudly  raised  by  the  government,  would 
compel  this  country  to  Join  Sardinia  in  war. 
But  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  were  un- 
moved by  her  appeals.  Palmerston  declared 
that,  if  their  advice  were  not  acted  on,  their 
resignations  would  follow.  In  August,  when 
the  vacation  had  scattered  the  ministers,  the 
queen  insisted  on  the  whole  cabinet  being 
summoned,  so  that  they  might  realise  her  j 
unconquerable  determination  to  observe  a 
strict  neutrality.  Palmerston  affected  in- 
difference to  her  persistency,  but  Italian 
affairs  were  suffered  to  take  their  own  course 
without  English  intervention.  Yet  the  out- 
come was  not  agreeable  to  the  queen.  As 
eoon  as  the  treaty  of  Villafranca  was  signed, 
Sardinia,  aided  by  Garibaldi,  sought  at  the 
sword's  point,  without  foreign  aid,  full  con- 
trol of  the  independent  states  of  the  penin- 
sula outside  Rome  and  Venetia.  Although 
she  was  aware  of  the  weakness  of  their  cause, 
the  queen  could  not  resist  sympathy  with 
the  petty  Italian  rulers  who  were  driven 
by  Sardinia  from  their  principalities.  The 
Duchess  of  Parma,  one  of  the  discrowned 


sovereigns,  appealed  to  the  queen  for  pro- 
tection. Lord  John,  whose  stolidity  in  such 
matters  widened  the  breach  between  him  and 
the  queen,  drew  up  a  cold  and  bald  refusal, 
which  she  declined  to  send.  Lord  Claren- 
don, however,  was  on  a  visit  to  her  at  the 
moment,  and  by  his  advice  she  gave  her 
reply  a  more  sympathetic  tone,  without 
openly  defying  her  ministers. 

At  the  same  time,  with  Sardinia's  reluctant 
assent,  Napoleon  annexed  Savoy  and  Nice 
to  France  as  the  price  of  his  benevolent 
service  to  Italy  in  the  past,  and  by  way 
of  a  warning  that  he  would  tolerate  no 
foreign  intrusion  while  the  internal  struggle 
for  Italian  unity  was  proceeding.  The  queen 
viewed  this  episode  with  especial  disgust. 
That  Napoleon  should  benefit  from  the  con- 
fusion into  which,  in  her  eyes,  he  had  wan- 
tonly thrown  southern  Europe  roused  her 
indignation  to  its  full  height.  She  bitterly 
reproached  her  ministers,  whom  she  suspected 
or  secret  sympathy  with  him,  with  playing 
Anger  with  lnU>  nis  hands.  Her  complaint 
Napoleon  was  hardly  logical,  for  she  had 
IIL  herself    urged     on     them     the 

strictest  neutrality.  On  6  Feb.  1860  she 
wrote  to  Lord  John, '  We  have  been  made 
regular  dupes,  which  the  queen  apprehended 
and  warned  against  all  along.'  Her  hope  that 
Europe  would  stand  together  to  prevent  the 
annexation  was  unavailing,  and  in  impotent 
rage  she  exclaimed  against  maintaining  fur- 
ther intercourse  with  France.  *  France/  she 
wrote  to  her  uncle  (8  May  1860),  'must 
needs  disturb  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  try  to  make  mischief,  and  set  every  one 
by  the  ears.  Of  course  this  will  end  some 
day  in  a  general  crusade  against  the  universal 
disturber  of  the  world.'  But  her  wrath 
cooled,  and  her  future  action  bore  small 
trace  of  it.  In  1860  the  ministry  gave  her 
another  ground  for  annoyance  by  proposing 
to  abolish  the  post  of  commander-in-chief, 
and  to  bring  tne  army  entirely  under  the 
control  of  parliament  through  the  secretary 
of  state.  She  protested  with  warmth  against 
the  change  as  an  infringement  of  her  prero- 
gative, and  for  the  moment  the  scheme  was 
dropped. 

Apart  from  foreign  politics  her  life  still 
knew  no  cloud.  Her  public  duties  continued 
to  bring  her  into  personal  relations  with  the 
army  which  were  always  congenial  to  her. 
On  29  Jan.  1859  she  "opened  Wellington 
College  for  the  sons  of  officers,  an  institution 

Military  °*  wlllcu  8he  nad  already  laid  the 
eeremoiiiaia.  foundation-stone.  On  6  June 
she  once  more  distributed  Victoria 
crosses.  On  26  Aug.  she  inspected  at  Ports- 
mouth the  32rd  regiment,  whence  the  heroes 
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of  Lucknow  had  been  drawn.  To  meet  sur- 
prises of  invasion  a  volunteer  force  was  called 
into  existence  by  royal  command  in  May 
1659,  and  to  this  new  branch  of  the  service 
the  queen  showed  every  favour.  She  held  a 
special  levee  of  2,600  volunteer  officers  at 
St.  James's  Palace  on  7  March  1860,  and 
she  reviewed  twenty  thousand  men  in  Hyde 
Park  on  23  June.  Her  brother-in-law, 
Duke  Ernest,  who  accompanied  her  on  the 
occasion,  did  not  conceal  his  contempt  for 
the  evolutions  of  her  citizen  soldiers,  but 
she  was  earnest  in  her  commendation  of 
their  zeal.  On  2  July  1860  she  personally 
inaugurated  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  which  was  a  needful 
complement  of  the  volunteer 
movement,  and  in  opening1  its  first  annual 
meeting  on  Wimbledon  Common  she  fired 
the  first  shot  at  the  targets  from  a  Whit- 
worth  rifle.  She  at  once  instituted  the 
queen's  prize  of  the  value  of  200/.,  which  was 
awarded  annually  till  the  end  of  her  reign. 
When  on  the  way  to  Balmoral  in  August 
1860  she  stayed  at  Holyrood  in  order  to  re- 
view the  Scottish  volunteer  forces. 

Domestic  life  proceeded  agreeably.  Twice 
in  1859  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Royal, 
visited  her,  on  the  second  occasion  with 
her  husband.  During  the  autumn  sojourn  at 
Balmoral  of  that  year  the  queen  was  excep- 
tionally vigorous,  making  many  mountaineer- 
ing expeditions  with  her  children.  The  prince 
consort  presided  over  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Aberdeen  in  Septem- 
ber 1859,  and  afterwards  invited  two  hun- 
dred of  the  members  to  be  the  queen's 
guests  at  a  highland  gathering  on  Deeside. 
On  her  way  south  she  opened  the  Glasgow 
waterworks  at  Loch  Katrine,  and  -made  a 
tour  through  the  Trossachs.  She  also  paid 
a  visit  to  Colonel  Douglas  Pennant,  M.P., 
at  Penrhyn  Castle,  near  Bangor,  and  was 
well  received  by  the  workmen  at  the  Penrhyn 
slate  quarries.  During  the  season  of  next 
year,  when  she  opened  parliament  in  person 
(24  Jan.,  1860),  her  guests  included  the  king 
of  the  Belgians  and  the  young  German  princes, 
Louis  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  his  brother. 
She  looked  with  6ilent  favour  on  the  atten- 
tions which  Prince  Louis  paid  her  second 
daughter,  the  Princess  Alice,  who  was  now 
seventeen,  and,  although  she  deprecated  so 
early  a  marriage,  awaited  the  result  with  in- 
terest. At  the  same  time  the  queen  and  prince 
were  organising  a  tour  for  the  prince  of  Wales 
through  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
which  promised  well  for  the  good  relations 
of  England  and  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  in  a  letter  to  the  queen, 
invited  the  prince  to  Washington,  an  invi- 


tation which  she  accepted  in  an  autograph 
reply. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1860  the  royal 
family  paid  a  second  visit  to  Coburg.  A 
main  inducement  was  to  converse  once  more 
with  Stockmar,  who  had  since  1857  lived 
there  in  retirement  owing  to  age  and  failing 
health.  The  queen  and  the  prince  were  still 
actively  corresponding  with  him,  and  were 
as  dependent  as  ever  on  his  counsel.  On 
22  Sept.,  accompanied  by  Princess  Alice 
and  attended  by  Lord  John  Russell,  they 
embarked  at  Graveaend  for  Antwerp. 
Second  visit  On  the  journey  thev  were  dis- 
to  Coburg,  tressed  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
188°*  death  of  the  prince  consort's  step- 

mother, with  whom  they  had  both  cherished 
a  sympathetic  intimacy.  While  passing 
through  Germany  they  were  joined  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Prussian  royal  family,  including 
their  son-in-law.  At  Coburg  they  met  their 
daughter  and  her  first-born  son,  with  whom 
his  grandmother  then  made  her  first  acquaint- 
ance. On  29  Sept.  they  removed  to  Rosenau. 
Among  the  guests  there  was  Gustav  Frey- 
tag,  the  German  novelist,  who  interested 
the  queen,  and  described  in  his  reminiscences 
her  '  march-like  gait'  and  affable  demeanour 
(Gustav  Frettag,  Reminiscences,  Eng.  Trans. 
1890,  vol.  ii.)  On  1  Oct.  the  prince  met 
with  an  alarming  carriage  accident  (cf.  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus,  Reminiscences,  1st  ser.  ii. 
89).  The  queen,  though  she  suppressed  her 
emotion,  was  gravely  perturbed,  and  by  way 
of  thank-offering  instituted  at  Coburg,  after 
her  return  home,  a  Victoria-Stift  (i.  e.  founda- 
tion), endowing  it  with  1 ,000/.  for  the  assist- 
ance of  young  men  and  women  beginning 
life.  Happily  the  prince  sustained  slight 
injury,  but  the  nervous  depression  which 
followed  led  his  friend  Stockmar  to  remark 
that  he  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  illness. 
When  walking  with  his  brother  on  the  day 
of  his  departure  (10  Oct.)  he  completelv  broke 
down,  and  sobbed  out  that  he  would  never 
see  his  native  land  again  (Duke  Ernest's 
Memoirs,  iv.  55).  On  the  return  journey  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Prussia  entertained  the 
queen  and  the  prince  at  the  palace  of  Co- 
blenz,  where  slight  illness  detained  the  queen 
for  a  few  days.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Baron 
von  Schleinitz,  the  German  minister,  spent 

Relations  tue  *ime  in  political  discussion, 
with  partly  in  regard  to  a  trifling  in- 

Prussia.  cident  which  was  at  the  moment 
causing  friction  between  the  two  countries. 
An  English  traveller,  Captain  Macdonald, 
had  been  imprisoned  by  the  mistake  of  an 
over-zealous  policeman  at  Bonn.  No  settle- 
ment was  reached  by  Lord  John.  After- 
wards  Palmerston   used   characteristically 


strung  language 


i  ileniaiid  for  repnra- 
.     .  is  dispute  followed  between 
iVeTBments.and  the  queen  andthe 
prince  were  displeased  by  the   manner  in 
g    English   ministers    handled   it. 
.ided  all  open  expression 
■n.   but    shrewdly  observed    that, 
:   foreign  governments  were  often 
..  i  arbitrary,  nur  people  are  apt  to 
:■■]  In  tin-  laws 
lion  was  gra- 
dually dropped,  and  when,  on  -1  Jan.  1861, 
■  it  the  paralysed  Frederick  Wil- 
liam 1\"  pin  il.theprince- 
;    Pruaiift,  finally  on  the  throne  of 
.    King  William  I,  and  her  son-in- 
law  and  her  daughter  then  became  crown 
i-iii''--.  i  lie  queen  believed  that 
rortidehip  between  the  two  countries,  as  be- 
tween  th-    two    court*,  was    permanently 
Her  wrath  with  Napoleon,  too,  wee 
Wining.   A  private  visit  to  Windsor  and Os- 
■  the   Empress  Eugenie,  who  had 
come  in  search  of  health,  revived  the  tie  of 
slntfectiQiithat  bound  her  to thequeeu, 
.d  the  new  year  ( 18$1)  eaw  the  custi 
'        e  of  letters  between  ihequei 
English  end  French  n 
been  engaged  together  in  Uhina.     Hut 
main  luinli  n  of  the  queen's  greeting  to 
„  emperor  was  an  appenl  for  pence. 

t  source  of  satisfaction  sprang 
the  second  visit  which  Prince  Louie 
Hesse  paid  to  Windsor  in  November  1*W, 
n  lit  i'.innallv  betrothed  himself  to  Prin- 
(30Kov.) 
-mid  N.jwVtnr  I -till- 1  were  kept 
at  Windsor  with  unusual  spirit,  although  the 
.'.-iirliuf  l,,,nl  AtiiTi.leeuonUDee. 
woa  a  cause  of  grief.  Among  tin 
nauv  guests  were  both  Lord  Pal- 
il  Sir.  Disraeli  with  his  wife. 
and  prince  had  much  talk  with 
.nlluence  they 
;ue  account,  atul  they  were  gratified 
assurance  thai  his  follower?  might  be 
on  to  support  a  national  policy.  Ou 
nnal  questions  he  woa  equally  corn- 
He  readily  agreed  to  support  (hi- 
nt in  granting  a  dowry  "i  iiU,WK)/. 
annuity  of  3,000/.  to  Princess  Alice 
approaching  marriage.  On  J  Feb. 
|ueeti  opened  parliament  in  person, 
"  announced  the  happy  event.  It 
sat  occasion  on  which  she  deliver'. I 
Own  voice  the  Bpeeeh  from  the 
On  10  Feb.  she  kept  quietly  at 
Palace  the  twenty-first  anni- 
of  her  marriage.  '  Very  few,'  she 
to  her  uncle  Leopold,  '  can  say 
■    husband  at  the  end  of 


IwenlY-ijiie  years  is  nut  only  full  of  the 
friendship,  hindness,  and  affection  which  a 
truly  happy  marriage  brings,  with  it,  hut  <if 
the  same  tender  love  as  in  ihe  very  final  daya 
of  our  marriage.'  But  death  was  to  destroy 
tba  mainspring  or  bar  happiness  within  the 

The  queen  passed  to  the  crowning  sorrow 
of  her  life  through  a  lesser  grief,  which  o: 
its  coming  tried  her  severely.  On  16  March 
l"nilj  ni  iin-  her  mother,  who  kepi  hur  youth- 

■  i!-..  fill  spirit  and  cheerfulness  to  the 

wi.tuur.  iagti  anj  especially  delighted  in 

her  grandchildren,  died  at  l-'rogmore  after  a 
brief  illness,  It  was  the  queen's  first  experi- 
ence of  death  in  the  inmost  circle  other 
family.  Princess  Alice,  who  was  with  her 
at  the  moment,  first  gave  proof  of  that 
capacity  of  consolation  which  she  was 
often  afterwards  to  display  in  her  mother's 
future  trials.  Although  she  whs  much  broken, 
thequeenatonee  sent  the  sad  news  in  herowa 
hand  to  her  half-sister,  to  thy  princess  royal, 
and  to  King  Leopold.  Expressions  of  sym- 
pathy abounded,  and  the  general  sentiment 
was  well  interpreted  by  Disraeli,  who  said  in 
his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
seconding  a  vote  of  condolence :  'She  who 
reigns   over   us   has  elected,  amid   all   the 

splendours  of  empire,  to  iistuhlisli  I»t  lili 

t  lie  principle  of  domestic  love.' 

The  duchess's  body  was  laid  on  25  March 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  The  queen 
resolved  that  a  special  mausoleum  should 
be  built  at  Frogmore  for  n  permanent  burial- 
place,  and  the  remains  w.t.-  removed  thilliei- 
on  17  Aug.  The  queen's  behaviour  to  all 
who  were  in  any  way  dependent  on  her 
mother  was  exemplary.  She  pensioned  her 
servants;  she  continued  allowances  that 
I  the  Duchess  of  Kent  had  made  to  the  I'rin- 
!  cess  Hohenlohe  and  her  sons  Victor  and 
Edward  Leiningen.  To  the  duchess's  lady- 
in-waiting,  Lady  Augusta  Bruce,  sister  of 
Lord  Elgin,  who  had  shown  great  de- 
votion, ihe  queen  was  herself  much  at.toched, 
and  she  ot  once  made  her  her  own  bed- 
chamber woman  in  permanent  attendance 
upon  her. 

The  mourning  at  court,  pill,  an  end  lor  th" 
time  to  festivities,  and  some  minor  troubles 
added  to  the  queen's  depression.  In  May. 
whan  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse  visited  Osborne, 
he  fell  ill  of  measles.  On  14  July  the  queen 
was  shocked  by  newsof  the  attempted  assassi- 
nation at  Baden  of  her  friend  the  king  of 
Prussia.  But  she  gradually  retained  the 
hospitalities  and  activities  of  public  life. 
Before  the  end  of  th.' season  she  entertained 
i  the  Bohriana  and  the  crown 
prince  olid  princess  of  Prussia,  the  king  and 
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Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden,  and  the  ill-fated 
Archduke  and  Archduchess  Maximilian. 

On  21  Aug.  the  queen,  with  the  prince 
consort,  the  Princesses  Alice  and  Helena, 
Third  vi*it  an<*  ^rince  Arthur,  set  out  from 
to  Ireland,  Osborne  to  pay  Ireland  a  third 
1861.  visit.  The  immediate  inducement 

was  to  see  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
learning  regimental  duties  at  the  Currajyh 
camp.  The  royal  party  travelled  by  rail- 
way from  Southampton  to  Holyhead,  and 
crossed  to  Kinestown  in  the  royal  yacht. 
The  queen  tooi  up  her  residence  in  the 
Viceregal  Lodge  in  Phoenix  Park  on  the 
22nd.  On  Saturday  the  24th  she  went  to 
the  Curragh  to  review  a  force  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  among  whom  her  eldest  son  held 
a  place.  On  the  26th  the  queen  and  her 
family  went  south,  travelling  to  Killarney 
and  takinsr  up  their  residence  at  Kenmare 
House.  They  were  received  by  the  people 
of  the  district  with  every  mark  of  en- 
thusiasm. Next  day  they  explored  the 
lakes  of  Killarney,  and  removed  in  the 
evening  to  Muckross  Abbey,  the  residence 
of  MrTilerbert.  Among  the  queen's  guests 
there  was  James  O'Connell,  brother  of 
Daniel  O'Connell  the  agitator,  with  other 
members  of  the  agitator's  family.  A  stag 
hunt,  which  proved  abortive,  was  organised 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  royal  party.  On 
the  2J)th  the  queen  left  Killarney  for  Dublin 
and  Holyhead  on  her  way  to  Balmoral. 
Nearly  thirty-nine  years  were  to  pass  before 
the  queen  visited  Ireland  again  for  the 
fourth  and  last  time.  At  Balmoral  she 
occupied  herself  mainly  with  outdoor  pur- 
suits. On  4  Sept.,  to  her  delight,  she  was 
joined  by  her  half-sister,  the  Princess  Lei- 
tiingen,  who  came  on  a  long  visit.  Near  the 
end  of  October,  on  the  journey  south,  a 
short  halt  was  made  at  Edinburgh  to  enable 
the  prince  consort  to  lay  the  foundation- 
stones  of  a  new  post  office  and  the  industrial 
museum  of  Scotland  (22  Oct.)  Windsor 
Castle  was  reached  the  next  morning.  This 
was  the  last  migration  of  the  court  which 
the  prince  consort  was  destined  to  share. 

As  usual,  guests  were  numerous  at  Wind- 
sor in  November,  but  the  deaths  of  Sir 
James  Graham  and  of  Pedro  V  of  Portu- 
gal and  his  brother  Ferdinand  damped  the 
spirits  of  host  and  hostess.  In  the  middle 
of  November  signs  that  the  prince's  health 
was  failing  became  obvious.  A  year  before 
ho  had  had  an  attack  of  English  cholera, 
and  he  suffered  habitually  from  low  fever. 
Though  the  queen  was  solicitous,  she,  like 
most  persons  in  robust  health,  was  inclined 
to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  his  condition,  and 
not  until  the  last  did  she  realise  that  a  fatal 


issue  was  impending.    A  serious  political 
crisis  suddenly  arose  to  absorb  her  atten- 

t'on>  anc*  f°r  *ne  I*8*  time  8ne» 

Affair  of  the  under      her     hu8band»8     ^fc^ 

brought    personal    influence    to 
bear  on  her  ministers  in  the  interests  of 
the  country's  peace.     In  April  the  civil  war 
in  America  had  broken  out,  and  the  queen 
had  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
Public  opinion  in  England  was  divided  on 
the  merits  of  the  two  antagonists,  but  the 
mass  of  the  people  favoured  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  south.    Palmerston,  the  prime 
minister,  Gladstone,  and  many  of  their  col- 
leagues made  no  secret  of  their  faith  in  the 
justice  of  the  cause  of  the  south.  In  Novem- 
ber the  prevailing  sentiment  seemed  on  the 
point  of  translating  itself  into  actual  war 
with   the  north.      Two  southern   envoys, 
named  respectively  Mason  and  Slidell,  had 
been  despatched  by  the  southern  confede- 
rates to  plead  their  cause  at  the  English 
and  French  courts.    They  had  run  the  fede- 
rals' blockade  of  the  American  coast,  and, 
embarking  on  the  Trent,  an  English  steamer, 
at    Havana,  set    sail    in   her    on  8   Nov. 
Next  day  a  federal  ship-of-war  fired  at  the 
Trent.  The  federal  captain  (Wilkes)  boarded 
her  after  threatening  violence,  and  captured 
the  confederate  envoys  with  their  secre- 
taries.   On  27  Nov.  the  Trent  arrived  at 
Southampton,  and  the  news  was  divulged 
in  England.    On  30  Nov.  Palmerston  for- 
warded to  the  queen  the  draft  of  a  despatch 
to  be  forwarded  to  Washington.  In  peremp- 
tory and  uncompromising  terms  the  English 
government  demanded  immediate  reparation 
and  redress.    The  strength  of  Palmerston's 
language  seemed  to  place  any  likelihood  of  an 
accommodation  out  of  question.    The  prince 
consort  realised  the  perils  of  the  situation, 
lie  did  not  share  the  prime  minister's  vene- 
ration of  the  southerners,  and  war  with  any 
party  in  the  United  States  was  abhorrent  to 
him.     He  at  once  suggested,  in  behalf  of  the 
Princtt  Ai-     queen,  gentler  phraseology,  and 
bert's  inter-    in  spite  of  his  rapidly  developing 
ventiou.         Illness  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston 
for  the  queen  (1  Dec.)  urging  him  to  recast 
the  critical  despatch  so  that  it  might  dis- 
avow the  belief  that  the   assault   on   the 
Trent  was  the  deliberate  act  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.     Let  the  prime 
minister  assume  that  an  over-zealous  officer 
of  the  federal  fleet  had  made  an  unfortunate 
error  which  could  easily  be  repaired  by  'the 
restoration  of  the   unfortunate  passengers 
and  a  suitable  apology.'    This  note  to  Pal- 
merston '  was  the  last  thing '  the  prince '  ever 
wrote/  the  queen  said  afterwards,  and  it  had 
the  effect  its  author  desired.    The  English 
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government  had  a  strong  case.  The  emperor 
of  the  French,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  the  emperor  of  Russia 
expressed  themselves  in  full  sympathy  with 
England.  But  Palmerston  ana  Russell  wil- 
lingly accepted  the  prince  consort's  cor- 
rection. They  substituted  his  moderation 
for  their  virulence,  with  the  result  that  the 
government  of  Washington  assented  cheer- 
fully to  their  demands.  Both  in  England 
and  America  it  was  acknowledged  that  a 
grave  disaster  was  averted  by  the  prince's  tact. 
But  he  was  never  to  learn  of  his  victory. 
He  already  had  a  presentiment  that  he  was 

Prince  g°m£  t°  die,  an(l  nu  did  not  cling 

Albert'!         to  life.      lie  had  none  of   the 
d€ath-  queen's sanguineness  or  elasticity 

of  temperament,  and   of  late   irremovable 

§loom  had  oppressed  him.  During  the  early 
ays  of  December  he  gradually  sank,  and 
on  the  14th  he  passed  away  unexpectedly 
in  the  queen's  presence.  Almost  without 
warning  the  romance  of  the  queen's  life  was 
changed  into  a  tragedy. 

At  the  time  of  the  prince's  death,  her 
daughter  Alice  and  her  stepsister  the  Prin- 
cess Ilohenlohe  were  with  ner  at  Windsor, 
and  all  the  comfort  that  kindred  could  offer 
they  gave  her  in  full  measure.  Four  days 
after  the  tragic  event  she  drove  with  Prin- 
cess Alice  to  the  gardens  at  Frogmore,  and 
chose  a  site  for  a  mausoleum,  where  she 
and  her  husband  might  both  be  buried  to- 

f ether.  Her  uncle  Leopold  took  control  of 
er  immediate  action,  and  at  his  bidding 
she  reluctantly  removed  to  Osborne  next 
day.  In  the  course  of  the  20th  she  me- 
chanically signed  some  papers  of  state.  At 
midnight  her  brother-in-law,  Duke  Ernest, 
reached  Osborne,  and,  dissolved  in  tears,  she 
at  once  met  him  on  the  staircase.  On 
23  Dec.,  in  all  the  panoply  of  state,  the 
prince's  remains  were  temporarily  laid  to 
rest  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  The 
prince  of  Wales  represented  her  as  chief 
mourner.  Early  in  January  her  uncle  Leopold 
came  to  Osborne  to  console  and  counsel  ner. 
No  heavier  blow  than  the  prince's  removal 
could  have  fallen  on  the  queen.  Rarely 
f  was  a  wife  more  dependent  on  a 
poritkNu?"  *  husband.  More  than  fifteen  years 
before  she  had  written  to  Stock- 
mar  (30  July  1846),  in  reference  to  a  few 
days'  separation  from  the  prince :  '  Without 
him  everything  loses  its  interest  ...  it 
will  always  be  a  terrible  pang  for  me  to 
separate  from  him  even  for  two  days,  and  I 
pray  God  never  to  let  me  survive  him.' 
Now  that  the  permanent  separation  had 
come,  the  future  spelt  for  her  desolation. 
As  she  wrote  on  a  photograph  of  a  family 
vol.  m. — sup. 


I  group,  consisting  of  herself,  her  children,  and 
•  a  bust  of  the  prince  consort, '  day  for  her  was 
I  turned  into  night'  (Lady  Bloomfield.  ii. 
148). 

Iler  tragic  fate  appealed  strongly  to  the 
sympathies  of  her  people,  who  mourned  with 
her  through  every  rank.  '  They  cannot  tell 
what  I  have  lost,'  she  said ;  but  she  was  not 
|  indifferent  to  the  mighty  outburst  of  com- 
passion. Personal  sympathy  with  her  in 
tier  bereavement  was  not,  however,  all  that 
she  asked.  She  knew  that  the  exalted  esti- 
mate she  had  formed  of  her  husband  was 
not  shared  by  her  subjects,  and  as  in  his 
lifetime,  so  to  a  create r  degree  after  his 
death,  she  yearned  for  signs  that  he  had 
won  her  countrymen's  and  countrywomen's 
highest  esteem.  '  Will  they  do  him  justice 
1  now  P '  she  cried,  as,  in  company  with  her 
friend  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  she  looked 
for  the  last  time  on  his  dead  face.  Praise  of 
him  was  her  fullest  consolation,  and  happily 
it  was  not  denied  her.  The  elegiac  eulogy 
with  which  Tennyson  prefaced  his  '  Idylls  of 
the  King,'  within  a  month  of  the  prince's 
death,  was  the  manner  of  salve  that  best 
soothed  'her  aching,  bleeding  heart.'  The 
memorials  and  statues  that  sprang  up  in 
profusion  over  the  land  served  to  illu- 
mine the  gloom  that  encircled  her,  and 
in  course  of  years  she  found  in  the  task  of 
supervising  the  compilation  of  his  biography 
a  potent  mitigation  of  grief.  Public  opinion 
proved  tractable,  and  ultimately  she  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  an  almost  universal  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  prince  had  worked 
zealously  and  honestly  for  the  good  of  his 
adopted  country. 

But,  despite  the  poignancy  of  her  sorrow, 
and  the  sense  of  isolation  which  thenceforth 
abode  with  her,  her  nerve  was  never  wholly 
shattered.  Naturally  and  freely  as  she  gave 
vent  to  her  grief,  her  woe  did  not  degenerate 
into  morbid  wailing.  One  of  its  most  perma- 
nent results  was  to  sharpen  her  sense  of  sym- 
pathy, which  had  always  been  keen,  with 
the  distresses  of  others,  especially  with  dis- 
tresses resembling  her  own ;  no  widow  in  the 
lund,  in  whutever  rank  of  life,  had  hence- 
forth a  more  tender  sympathiser  than  the 
queen.  As  early  as  10  Jan.  1862  she  sent  a 
touching  message  of  sympathy  with  a  gift 
of  200/.  to  the  relatives  of  the  victims  of 
a  great  colliery  explosion  in  Northumber- 
land. In  the  days  following  the  prince's 
death,  the  Princess  Alice  and  Sir  Charles 
Phipps,  keeper  of  her  privy  purse,  acted  as 
intermediaries  between  her  and  her  ministers, 
but  before  the  end  of  the  first  month  her 
ministers  reminded  her  that  she  was  bound 
to  communicate  with  them  directly.    Pal- 
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merston  at  the  moment  was  disabled  by 
gout,  and  the  cabinet  was  under  the  some- 
what severe  and  pedantic  control  of  Lord 
John  Russell.  The  reproof  awoke  the  queen 
to  a  sense  of  her  position.  Gradually  she 
controlled  her  anguish,  and  resigned  herself 
to  her  fate.  She  had  lost  half  her  existence. 
Nothing  hereafter  could  be  to  her  what  it 
had  once  been.  No  child  could  fill  the 
place  that  was  vacant.  But  she  did  not  seek 
to  ease  herself  of  her  burden.  She  steeled 
herself  to  bear  it  alone.  Hitherto  the  prince, 
she  said,  had  thought  for  her.  Now  she 
would  think  for  herself.  His  example  was 
to  be  her  guide.    The  minute  care  that  he 

nad  bestowed  with  her  on  affairs 
toTbS  rtitT  of  state  she  would  bestow.    Her 

decisions  would  be  those  that  she 
believed  he  would  have  taken.  She  would 
seek  every  advantage  that  she  could  derive 
from  the  memory  of  his  counsel.  Nothing 
that  reminded  her  of  him  was  disturbed — 
no  room  that  he  inhabited,  scarcely  a  paper 
that  he  had  handled.  The  anniversary  of 
his  death  was  henceforth  kept  as  a  solemn 
day  of  rest  and  prayer,  and  the  days  of  his 
birth,  betrothal,  and  marriage  were  held  in 
religious  veneration.  She  never  ceased  to 
wear  mourning  for  him ;  she  long  lived  in 
seclusion,  and  took  no  part  in  court  festivi- 
ties or  ceremonial  pageantry.  Now  that  the 
grave  had  closed  over  her  sole  companion 
and  oracle  of  one-and- twenty  years,  she 
felt  that  a  new  reign  had  begun,  and  must 
in  outward  aspect  be  distinguished  from  the 
reign  that  had  closed.  But  the  lessons  that 
the  prince  had  taught  her  left  so  deep  an 
impression  on  her,  she  clung  so  tenaciously 
to  his  spirit,  that  her  attitude  to  the  busi- 
ness of  state  and  her  action  in  it  during 
the  forty  years  that  followed  his  death  bore 
little  outward  sign  of  change  from  the  days 
when  he  was  perpetually  at  her  side. 

V 

In  the  '  two  dreadful  first  years  of  loneli- 
ness' that  followed  the  prince's  death  the 
n  r?o  Queen  lived  in  complete  seclusion, 
utteifdaut"a  dining  often  by  herself  or  with 
in  her  her  half-sister,  and  seeing  only  for 

widowhood.     any   length   Qf  time    members    of 

her  own  family.  But  her  widowhood  ren- 
dered her  more  dependent  than  before  on  her 
personal  attendants,  and  her  intimacy  with 
them  gradually  grew  greater.  Of  the  female 
members  of  her  household  on  whose  support 
she  rested,  the  chief  was  Lady  Augusta 
Bruce,  and  on  her  marriage  to  Dean  Stanley 
on  23  Dec.  1863,  congenial  successors  to 
Lady  Augusta  were  found  in  Jane  Mar- 


chioness of  Ely,  who  had  been  a  lady  of  the 
bedchamber  since  1857  and  filled  that  office 
till  30  April  1889,  and  in  Jane  Lady 
Churchill,  who  was  a  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber from  4  July  1854  and  remained  in 
attendance  on  the  queen  till  her  sudden 
death  on  Christmas  day  1900 — less  than  a 
month  before  the  queen  herself  died.  Even 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  her  household  she 
welcomed  sympathy  and  proofs  of  personal 
attachment.  She  found  Scotsmen  and  Scots- 
women of  all  classes,  but  especially  of  the 
humbler,  readier  in  the  expression  of  kindly 
feeling  than  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen. 
When  she  paid,  in  May  1862,  the  first  pain- 
ful visit  of  ner  widowhood  to  Balmoral,  her 
reception  was  a  real  solace  to  her.  Her 
Scottish  chaplain,  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  gave 
her  more  real  consolation  than  any  clergyman 
of  the  south.  She  found  a  satisfaction  in 
employing  Scots  men  and  women  in  her 
domestic  service.  John  Brown,  a  son  of  a 
farmer  on  her  highland  estate,  had  been  an 
outdoor  servant  at  Balmoral  since  1849,  and 
had  won  the  regard  of  the  prince  and  herself. 
She  soon  made  him  a  personal  retainer, 
to  be  in  constant  attendance  upon  her  in 
all  the  migrations  of  the  court.  He  was  of 
rugged  exterior  and  uncourtly  manners,  but 
she  believed  in  his  devotion  to  her  and  in  his 
strong  common  sense,  and  she  willingly  par- 
doned in  him  the  familiarity  of  speech  and 
manner  which  old  servants  are  in  the  habit 
of  acquiring.  She  took  all  his  brothers  into 
her  service,  and  came  to  regard  him  as  one  of 
her  trustiest  friends.  In  official  business  she 
derived  invaluable  assistance  in  the  early  years 
of  her  widowhood  from  those  who  were  filling 
more  dignified  positions  in  her  household. 
The  old  objections  to  the  appointment  of  a 
private  secretary  to  the  queen,  now  that  the 
prince  who  had  acted  in  that  capacity  was 
no  more,  were  not  revived,  and  it  was  at 
once  conferred  without  debate  on  General 
the  Hon.  Charles  Grey,  a  younger  son  of 
the  second  Earl  Grey,  who  had  been  since 
1840  private  secretary  to  the  prince,  and 
whose  sister,  Lady  Caroline  Barrington, 
was  since  1851  the  governess  of  the  royal 
children.  Some  differences  of  opinion  were 
held  outside  court  circles  as  to  his  tact  and 
judgment,  but  until  his  death  in  1870  his 
devotion  to  his  work  relieved  the  queen  of 
much  pressing  anxiety.  She  also  reposed  full 
confidence  in  Sir  Charles  Phipps,  Keener  of 
the  privy  purse,  who  died  in  1866,  and  in  Sir 
Thomas  Biddulph,  who  was  master  of  her 
household  from  1851,  and  after  1867  sole 
keeper  of  the  privy  purse  until  his  death  in 
1878.  No  three  men  could  have  served  her 
more  single-mindedly  than  Grey,  Phipps, 
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and  Biddulph.  She  was  especially  fortu- 
nate, too,  in  General  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby, 
Grey's  successor  as  private  secretary,  who, 
as  equerry  to  the  prince  consort,  had  been 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  influence  which 
the  queen  deemed  the  best  inspiration  for  her 
advisers.  Sir  Henry  remained  her  secretary 
for  the  long  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
—8  April  1870  to  May  1895,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  her  last  private  secretary, 
Colonel  Sir  Arthur  Bigge.  Outside  her 
household  she  derived  much  benefit  from 
the  counsel  of  Gerald  Wellesley,  Bon  of  Lord 
Cowley,  and  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who  had  been  her  domestic  chaplain 
since  1849,  and  was  dean  of  Windsor  from 
1864  until  his  death  in  1882.  She  was  often 
in  consultation  with  him,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  church  appointments  which 
her  ministers  suggested  to  ner.  In  one  direc- 
tion only  did  the  queen  relieve  herself  of  any 
of  her  official  work  on  the  prince's  death. 
It  had  been  her  custom  to  sign  (in  three 
H     .  places)  every  commission  issued 

tare  to"*"  to  officers  in  all  branches  of  the 
officer*'  military  service,  but  she  had 
commiMions.  faj^en  jnto  arrearg  ^th  the  labour 

of  late  years,  and  sixteen  thousand  docu- 
ments now  awaited  her  signature.  In  March 
1862  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament 
enabling  commissions  to  be  issued  without 
bearing  her  autograph,  though  her  right  of 
signing  was  reserved  in  case  she  wished  to 
resume  the  practice,  as  she  subsequently  did. 

Public  business,  in  accordance  with  her 
resolve,  occupied  her  almost  as  soon  as  her 
husband  was  buried.  On  9  Jan.  1862 
she  received  the  welcome  news  that  the 
authorities  at  Washington  had  solved  the 
difficulty  of  the  Trent  by  acceding  to  the 
requests  of  the  English  government.  She 
reminded  LordPalmerston  that '  this  peace- 
ful issue  of  the  American  quarrel  was 
greatly  owing  to  her  beloved  prince/  and 
Palmerston  considerately  replied  that  the 
alterations  in  the  despatch  were  only  one  of 
innumerable  instances  '  of  the  tact  and 
judgment  and  the  power  of  nice  discrimi- 
nation which  excited  Lord  Palmerston's 
constant  and  unbounded  admiration.'  A 
day  or  two  later  she  assented  to  Palmerston's 
proposal  to  confer  the  garter  on  Lord  Russell, 
though  she  would  not  hear  of  a  chapter  of 
the  order  beingf  held,  and  insisted  on  con- 
ferring the  distinction  by  warrant.  On 
11  Jan.  she  presided  over  a  meeting  of  her 
privy  council. 

Two  plans  of  domestic  interest  which 
the  prince  had  initiated  she  at  once  carried 
to  completion.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
the  prince  of  Wales  should  make  a  tour  to 


the  Holy  Land  with  Dr.  A.  P.  Stanley,  the 
late  prince's  chaplain.  In  January  1862  the 
queen  finally  settled  the  tour  with  Stanley, 
who  visited  her  at  Osborne  for  the  purpose, 
and  from  6  Feb.  till  14  June  her  eldest  son 
was  absent  from  her  on  the  expedition. 
There  was  some  inevitable  delay  in  the 
solemnisation  of  the  marriage  of  Princess 
Princ«w  Alice,  but  it  was  quietly  cele- 
Aitce'Amar-  brated  at  Osborne  on  1  July, 
riuge.  The  queen  was  present  in  deep 

mourning.  Her  brother-in-law,  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  gave  the  princess  away. 
The  queen  felt  acutely  the  separation  from 
the  daughter  who  had  chiefly  stood  by  her 
in  her  recent  trial. 

During  the  autumn  visit  to  Balmoral 
(21  Aug.  1862)  the  queen  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  cairn  '  to  the  beloved  memory 
of  Albert  the  Great  and  Good,  Prince  Con- 
sort, raised  by  his  broken-hearted  widow.' 
She  and  the  six  children  who  were  with  her 
placed  on  it  stones  on  which  their  initials 
were  to  be  carved.  Next  month  (September 
1862)  negotiations  were  in  progress  for  the 
Betrotbai  of  betrothal  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
prince  of  His  choice  had  fallen  on  Princess 
Wales.  Alexandra,  daughter  of  Prince 

Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Glucksburg,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Denmark,  to  which  he  ascended  shortly 
afterwards  on  15  Nov.  1863.  Her  mother, 
Princess  Louise  of  Hesse-Cassel,  was  nieco 
of  Christian  VIII  of  Denmark,  and  sole 
heiress  of  the  old  Danish  royal  family. 
Princess  Alexandra  was  already  a  distant 
connection  of  the  aueen  by  marriage,  for  the 
queen's  aunt,  the  old  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
a  member  of  the  princely  house  of  Ilesse- 
Cussel,  was  also  aunt  of  the  princess's 
father.  The  queen  readily  assented  to  the 
match,  and  the  princess  was  her  guest  at 
Osborne  in  November.  Her  grace  and 
beauty  fascinated  the  queen  and  the  people 
of  England  from  the  first,  and  although 
the  princess's  connection  with  Denmark  did 
not  recommend  the  alliance  to  the  Prussian 
government,  which  anticipated  complica- 
tions with  its  little  northern  neighbour,  the 
betrothal  had  little  political  significance  or 
influence. 

More  perplexing  was  the  consideration 
which  it  was  needful  to  devote  in  December 
1862  to  a  question  affecting  the  future  of 
her  second  son,  Alfred,  who,  under  the 
prince  consort's  careful  supervision,  had 
been  educated  for  tlie  navy.  The 
SoiJST  popular  assembly  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  had  driven  their  king, 
Otho,  from  the  throne,  and  resolved  to 
confer  the  vacant  crown  on  Prince  Alfred. 
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The  queen  regarded  the  proposal  with  un- 
concealed favour,  but  her  ministers  declared 
its  acceptance  to  be  impracticable  and  to  be 
contrary  to  the  country's  treaty  obligations 
with  the  powers.  Unhappily  for  the  queen's 
peace  of  mind,  the  ministers'  rejection  of  the 
invitation  to  her  second  son,  in  which  she 
soon  acquiesced,  did  not  relieve  her  of  further 
debate  on  the  subject.  A  substitute  for 
Alfred  as  a  candidate  for  the  Greek  throne 
was  suggested  in  the  person  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg.  He  at 
at  once  came  to  England  to  take  the  queen's 
advice,  and  his  conduct  greatly  harassed  her. 
His  attitude  to  the  question  threatened  a 
breach  between  them.  The  duke  had  no 
children,  and  his  throne  of  Saxe-Coburg  would 
naturally  devolve,  should  he  die  childless,  on 
his  only  brother's  eldest  son,  the  prince  of 
Wales ;  but  it  had  already  been  agreed  that, 
in  view  of  the  prince  of  Wales  s  heirship 
to  the  English  throne,  he  should  transfer  to 
his  next  brother  Alfred  his  claim  to  the 
German  duchy.  Duke  Ernest  was  quite 
willing  to  ascend  the  Greek  throne,  but 
made  it  a  condition  that  he  should  not 
immediately  on  his  accession  sever  his  con- 
nection with  Coburg.  This  condition  was 
treated  as  impossible  of  acceptance,  alike  by 
English  ministers  and  by  Greek  leaders. 
For  the  duke  to  abandon  Coburg  meant  its 
immediate  assignment  to  1'rince  Alfred. 
Of  this  result  the  queen,  who  was  deeply 
attached  to  the  principality  and  was  always 
solicitous  of  the  future  fortunes  of  her 
younger  children,  by  no  mL'ans  disapproved. 
But  it  was  congenial  neither  to  Duke  Ernest 
nor  to  their  uncle  Leopold,  and  the  duke 
thought  his  sister-in-law  s  action  ambiguous 
and  insufficiently  considerate  towards  his 
own  interests.  She  endeavoured  to  soothe 
him,  while  resenting  his  pertinacious  criti- 
cism, and  on  29  Jan.  18G3  she  wrote  to  him : 
1  What  I  can  do  to  remove  difficulties,  with- 
out prejudicing  the  rights  of  our  children 
and  the  welfare  of  the  beloved  little  country, 
you  may  rely  upon.  You  are  sure  of  my 
sisterly  love,  as  well  as  my  immense  love 
for  Coburg  and  the  whole  country.  ...  I 
am  not  at  all  well,  and  this  whole  Greek 
matter  has  affected  me  fearfully.  Much 
too  much  rests  upon  me,  poor  woman,  stand- 
ing alone  as  I  do  with  so  many  children, 
and  every  day,  every  hour,  I  feel  more  and 
more  the  horrible  void  that  is  ever  growing 
greater  and  more  fearful'  ('Duke  Ern'est, 
iv.  99-100).  Finally  the  duke's  candidature 
for  the  Greek  throne  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  crown  was  placed  by  England,  in  con- 
cert with  the  powers,  on  the  head  of  George, 
brother  of  the  Princess  Alexandra,  who  was 


the  affianced  bride  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
The  settlement  freed  the  queen  from  the 
worry  of  family  bickerings. 

Through  all  the  ranks  of  the  nation  the 
marriage  of  the  queen's  eldest  son,  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  evoked  abundant  enthusi- 
asm. There  was  an  anticipation  that  the 
queen  would  make  it  the  occasion  of  ending 
the  period  of  gloomy  seclusion  in  which  she 
had  chosen  to  encircle  the  court.  At  her 
request  parliament  readily  granted  an  an- 
nuity of  40,000/.  for  the  prince,  which,  added 
to  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
brought  his  income  to  over  100,000/.  a  year, 
while  his  bride  was  awarded  an  immediate 
annuity  of  10,000/.  and  a  prospective  one  of 
30,000/.  in  case  of  widowhood.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  marriage  treaty,  which  was 
signed  at  Copenhagen  on  15  Jan.  1863,  the 
marriage  took  place  on  5  March  18(53  at 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  The  queen 
played  no  part  in  the  ceremony,  but  wit- 
nessed it  from  a  gallery  overlooking  the 
«.„,.„„,    chancel.      The    sadness    of   her 

Marriage  of       .  .  _ 

the  priuce  of  situation  impressed   so  unsenti- 

s Mourns  menfca^  ft  spectator  as  Lord  Pal- 
rc  '  merston,  who  shed  tears  as  he 
gazed  on  her.  After  the  prince's  marriage 
the  court  resumed  some  of  its  old  routine ; 
state  balls  and  concerts  were  revived  to  a 
small  extent,  but  the  queen  disappointed 
expectation  by  refusing  to  attend  court  en- 
tertainments herself.  She  entrusted  her 
place  in  them  to  her  eldest  son  and  his  bride, 
and  to  others  of  her  children. 

But  while  ignoring  the  pleasures  of  the 
court,  she  did  not  relax  her  devotion  to  the 
business  of  state.  Iler  main  energy  was 
applied  to  foreign  politics.  While  anxious 
that  the  prestige  of  England  should  be 
maintained  abroad,  she  was  desirous  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  to  impress  other  sovereigns 
with  her  pacific  example.  Her  dislike  of 
war  in  Europe  now  mainly  sprang  from 
family  considerations — from  her  concern  for 
the  interests  of  her  married  daughters  at 
Berlin  and  Darmstadt,  and  in  a  smaller 
degree  for  those  of  her  brother-in-law  at 
Coburg.  The  fortunes  of  all,  and  especially 
those  of  the  crown  princess  of  Prussia, 
seemed  to  her  to  be  involved  in  every  menace 
of  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Into  the  pre- 
cise merits  of  tne  difficulties  which  arose 
among  the  nations  she  did  not  enter  with 
quite  the  same  fulness  as  her  husband.  But 
the  safety  of  existing  dynasties  was  a  prin- 
ciple that  had  appealed  to  him,  and  by  that 
she  stood  firm.  Consequently  the  points  of 
view  from  which  she  and  her  ministers, 
Lord  Falmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
approached  the  foreign  questions  that  en- 
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grossed  the  attention  of  Europe  from  1863 
to  1866  rarely  coincided.  But  she  pressed 
counsel  on  them  with  all  her  old  pertinacity, 
and  constantly  had  to  acquiesce  unwillingly 
H  Ttew  of  *n  ***  rejection  in  detail.  Never- 
jonifni  theless  she  fulfilled  her  main  pur- 

v*Uey  in  pose  of  keeping  her  country  free 
18M*  from   such  European  complica- 

tions as  were  likely  to  issue  in  war.  And 
though  she  was  unable  to  give  effective 
political  aid  to  her  German  relatives,  she  was 
often  successful  in  checking  the  activity  of 
her  ministers' or  her  people's  sympathies  with 
their  enemies. 

The  different  mental  attitudes  in  which 
the  queen  and  her  ministers  stood  to  current 
foreign  events  is  well  illustrated  by  the  diver- 
gent sentiments  which  the  Polish  insurrection 
excited  in  them  in  1863.  Palmerston  and 
his  colleague  Lord  John  sympathised  with 
the  efforts  of  Poland  to  release  itself  from 
the  grip  of  Russia,  and  their  abhorrence  of 
the  persecution  of  a  small  rnce  by  a  great 
reflected  popular  English  feeling.  France, 
affecting  horror  at  Russia's  cruelty,  invited 
English  co-operation  in  opposing  her.  Prus- 
sia, on  the  other  hand,  where  Bismarck  now 
ruled,  declared  that  the  Poles  were  meeting 
their  deserts.  The  queen  sternly  warned 
her  government  against  any  manner  of  in- 
terference. Her  view  of  the  situation  alto- 
gether ignored  the  grievances  of  the  Poles. 
She  privately  identified  herself  with  their 
oppressors.    The  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 

who  was  governor-general  of 
iwrroction.  Poland    when    the   insurrection 

broke  out,  had  been  her  guest. 
His  life  was  menaced  by  the  Polish  rebels, 
wherefore  his  modes  of  tyranny,  however 
repugnant,  became  in  her  sight  inevitable 
weapons  of  self-defence.  The  question  had 
driven  France  and  Prussia  into  opposite 
camps.  Maternal  duty  called  her  to  the 
side  of  Prussia,  her  eldest,  daughter's  adopted 
country  and  future  dominion. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1863  the  queen 
visited  Germany  and  examined  the  foreign 
situation  for  herself  at  close  quarters.  The 
main  object  of  her  tour  was  to  revive  her 
memories  of  the  scenes  of  her  late  husband's 
youth.  After  staying  a  night  at  the  summer 
palace  of  Laeken  with  her  uncle  Leopold, 
ehe  proceeded  to  llosenau,  Prince  Albert's 

birthplace,  and  thence  passed  on 
Cobur?.         t0  Coburg.    The  recent  death  of 

her  husband's  constant  counsellor, 
Stockmar,  at  Coburg,  intensified  the  depres- 
sion in  which  public  and  private  anxieties 
involved  her,  but  she  took  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  the  crown  prince  and  princess,  who 
joined  her  at  Rosenau.    Their  political  pro- 


spects, however,  filled  her  with  fresh  alarms. 
The  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  meeting  at 
Frankfort  to  consider  a  reform  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  German  states.   For  reasons 
that  were  to  appear  later,  Prussia  declined 
to  join  the  meeting,  and  Austria  assumed 
the  leading  place  in  the  conference.      It 
looked  probable  that  an  empire  of  Germany 
would  come  into  being  under  the  headship 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  that  Prussia  would 
be  excluded  from  it,  and  would  be  ruined  in 
its  helpless  isolation.     The  jealousy  with 
which  not  only  Austria,   but  the  smaller 
German  states,  regarded  Prussia  seemed  to 
the  queen  to  render  imminent  its  decay  and 
fall.   Domestic  instincts  spurred  her  to  exert 
all   her  personal  influence  in  Germany  to 
set  the  future  of  Prussia  and  her  daughter  s 
fortunes  on  a  securer  basis.     IJer  brother- 
in-law,  Duke  Ernest,  was  attending    the 
German   diet  of  sovereigns  at    Frankfort. 
From  Rosenau  she  addressed  to  him  con- 
stant appeals  to  protect  Prussia  from  the 
disasters  with  which  the  Frankfort  meeting 
threatened  it.     On  29  Aug.,  after  drawing 
a  dismal  picture  of  Prussia's  rapid  decline, 
she  wrote :  '  All  the  more  would  I  beg  you, 
„     ,       .as  much  as  lies  in  your  power,  to 
of  l'riubiu.     prevent  a  weakening  of  Prussia, 

which  not  only  my  own  feeling 
resists— on  account  of  the  future  of  our 
children — but  which  would  surely  also  be 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  Germany;  and  I 
know  that  our  dear  angel  Albert  always 
regarded  a  strong  Prussia  as  a  necessity,  for 
which  therefore  it  is  a  sacred  duty  for  me 
to  work/  Two  days  later,  on  31  Aug.,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  at  her  request,  paid  her  a 
visit.  Bismarck,  who  had  a  year  before 
assumed  control  of  the  policy  of  Prussia  and 
understood  the  situation  better  than  the 
queen,  was  in  his  master's  retinue,  but  he 
was  not  present  at  the  interview.  The  kings 
kindly  tone  did  not  reassure  the  queen.  She 
thought  he  failed  to  realise  his  country's  and 
his  family's  danger.  But  his  apparent  pusilla- 
nimity did  not  daunt  her  energies.  A  per- 
sonal explanation  with  the  ruler,  from  whom 
Prussia  had,  in  her  view,  everything  to 
fear,  became  essential.  Early  in*  Septem- 
ber Francis  Joseph,  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
was  returning  to  Vienna  rrom  the  diet  at 
Frankfort.  She  invited  him  to  visit  her 
on  the  way  at  the  castle  of  Coburg.  On 
!  3    Sept.   he    arrived    there.      It   was    her 

first  meeting  with  him.  She 
with  the  nftd  been  interested  in  him  since 
emperor  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  in 
Austria.         the    eyeful  VPar    1848>     Ten 

years  later,  in  August  1858,  he  had  sent 
to    her  when   at  Babelsberg  a  letter  re- 
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gretting  his  inability  to  make  her  personal 
acquaintance  while  she  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  dominions ;  and  when  nis 
son  and  heir  was  born  a  day  or  two  later, 
on  22  Aug.  1868,  she  at  once  wrote  a  cordial 
note  of  congratulation.  Now  his  interview 
with  her  lasted  three  hours.  Only  Duke 
Ernest  was  present  with  them.    The  queen 

Srudently  deprecated  the  notion  that  she 
esired  to  enter  in  detail  into  political  ques- 
tions, but  her  maternal  anxiety  for  her  chil- 
dren at  Berlin  impelled  her  (she  said) 'to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  stave  off  the 
dangers  that  threatened  Prussia.  She  knew 
how  greatly  Prussia  would  benefit  if  she 
won  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the  em- 
peror, fie  heard  her  respectfully,  but  com- 
mitted himself  to  nothing,  and  the  interview 
left  the  situation  unchanged  (Duke  Ernest, 
Memoirs,  iv.  134).  But  the  interest  of  the 
episode  cannot  be  measured  by  its  material 
result.  It  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  queen's 
courageous  will  and  passionate  devotion  to 
her  family. 

Soon  after  parting  with  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  the  queen  set  her  face  homewards, 
only  pausing  at  Darmstadt  to  see  her  daugh- 
ter Alice  in  her  own  home.  Arrived  in 
England,  she  paid  her  customary  autumn 
visit  to  Balmoral,  and  spent  some  days  in 
September  with  her  friends  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  At  hoi  at  Blair  At  hoi.  After- 
wards she  temporarily  issued  from  her 
seclusion  in  order  to  unveil  publicly  at 
Aberdeen,  on  13  Oct.  1863,  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  prince  consort,  which  Marochetti  had 
_  ,  designed  at   the  expense  of  the 

Prinoo  eon-        ..    "        ,  .  rr  , 

port's  Ptatue  Cltv  an(1  county.  In  reply  to 
unveiled  ut  the  address  from  the  subscribers 
Aberdeen.   ^  the  queen  declared  through  Sir 

George  Grey,  the  home  secretary,  that  she 
had  come  *  to  proclaim  in  public  the  un- 
bounded reverence  and  admiration,  the  de- 
voted love  that  fills  my  heart  for  him  whose 
loss  must  throw  a  lasting  gloom  over  all  my 
future  life.'  The  occasion  was  one  of  severe 
and  painful  trial  to  her;  but  it  proved  the 
first  of  numerous  occasions  on  which  she 
presided  over  a  like  ceremony.  She  wel- 
comed the  multiplication  of  statues  of  the 
late  prince  with  such  warmth  that  by  de- 
grees, as  Gladstone  said,  thev  ' covered  the 
land.' 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  (18f53^  there 
broke  out  the  struggle  in  central  Europe 
which  the  conflicting  claims  of 
Germany  and  Denmark  to  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
had  long  threatened.  English 
ministers  and  the  queen  had  always  kept  the 
question  well  in  view.    In  1852  a  conference 


The 
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in  London  of  representatives  of  the  various 
parties  had  arranged,  under  the  English  go- 
vernment's guidance,  a  compromise,  whereby 
the  relation  of  the  duchies  to  Germany  and 
Denmark  was  so  defined  as  to  preserve  peace 
for  eleven  years.  The  Danes  held  them 
under  German  supervision.  But  in  the 
course  of  1863  Frederick  VII  of  Denmark 
asserted  new  claims  on  the  disputed  territory. 
Although  he  died  just  before  he  gave  effect 
to  his  intentions,  his  successor,  the  princess 
of  Wales's  father,  Christian  IX,  at  once  fully 
accepted  his  policy.  Opinion  in  Germany, 
while  at  one  in  its  hostility  to  Denmark 
and  in  its  deliberate  resolve  henceforth  to 
exclude  her  from  the  duchies,  ran  in  two 
sharply  divided  currents  in  regard  to  their 
future  status  and  their  relation  to  Germany. 
In  1862  Denmark  had  bought  off  a  German 
claimant  to  the  duchies  in  the  person  of  Duke 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg,  but  his  son  Duke  Frederick 
declined  to  be  bound  by  the  bargain,  and 
had,  in  1863,  reasserted  an  alleged  hereditary 
right  to  the  territory,  with  the  enthusiastic 
concurrence  of  the  smaller  German  states 
and  of  a  liberal  minority  in  Prussia.  Two 
of  Duke  Frederick's  adherents,  the  kings  of 
Saxony  and  Hanover,  actually  sent  troops  to 
drive  the  Danes  from  Kiel,  the  chief  citv  of 
Holstein,  in  December  1863,  and  to  put  him 
in  possession.  The  government  of  Prussia, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  indifferent  to  Duke 
Frederick's  pretensions,  and  anticipating  em- 
barrassment from  co-operation  with  the  small 
German  states,  it  took  the  matter  entirely 
out  of  their  hands.  The  lung  of  Prussia  in- 
duced the  emperor  of  Austria  to  join  him 
exclusively  in  expelling  the  Danes  from  the 
two  duchies,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
powers,  having  overcome  the  Danes,  should 
hold  the  territories  jointly  until  some  final 
arrangement  was  reached.  There  were  thu» 
three  parties  to  the  dispute — the  king  of 
Denmark,  Duke  Frederick  of  Augustenburg 
with  his  German  champions,  and  the  rulers 
of  Prussia  and  Austria. 

Two  of  the  three  litigants,  the  king  of 
Denmark  and  Duke  Frederick,  each  cla- 
The  queen's  nioured  for  the  queen's  support 
divided  and  the  intervention  of  English 

interests*.  arms.  The  queen,  who  narrowly 
watched  the  progress  of  events  and  sur- 
prised ministers  at  home  and  envoys  from 
abroad  with  the  minuteness  and  accuracv  of 
her  knowledge,  was  gravely  disturbed.  Iler 
sympathies  were  naturally  German  and  anti- 
Danish  ;  but  between  the  two  sections  of 
German  opinion  she  somewhat  hesitated. 
Duke  Frederick  was  the  husband  of  the 
daughter  of  her  half-sister  Feodore,  and  she 
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had  entertained  him  at  Windsor.  The  crown 
prince  of  Prussia  was  his  close  friend,  and 
Heriym-  n**  cause  was  also  espoused  by 
pithywith  the  queen's  daughter  Alice  and 
ti-nn*ny"  her  husband,  Prince  Louis  of 
Hesse,  as  well  as  by  her  brother-in-law, 
Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg.  But  while 
regarding  with  benevolence  the  pretensions  of 
Duke  Frederick  of  Augustenburg,  and  pitying 
the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  she  could  not 
repress  the  thought  that  the  policy  of  Prussia, 
although  antagonistic  to  his  interests,  was 
calculated  to  increase  the  strength  and  pres- 
tige of  that  kingdom,  the  promotion  of  which 
was  for  her  *  a  sacred  duty.' 

There  were  other  grounds  which  impelled 
her  to  restrain  her  impulse  to  identity  herselt 
completely  with  any  one  party  to  the  strife. 
Radical  divergences  of  opinion  were  alive 
in  her  own  domestic  circle.  The  princess  ot 
Wales,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
naturally  felt  acutely  her  father's  position, 
and  when,  in  December  1863,  she  and  her 
husband  were  fellow-guests  at  Windsor  with 
the  crown  prince  and  princess  of  Prussia, 
the  aueen  treated  Schleswig-Holstein  as  a 
forbiaden  subject  at  her  table.  To  her  mini- 
sters and  to  the  mass  of  her  subjects,  more- 
over, the  cause  of  Denmark  made  a  strong 
appeal.  The  threats  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
to  attack  a  small  power  like  Denmark 
seemed  to  them  another  instance  of  brutal 
oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  Duke 
Frederick's  position  was  deemed  futile.  The 
popularity  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  the 
ling  of  Denmark's  daughter,  tended  to 
strengthen  the  prevailing  popular  sentiment 
in  favour  of  the  Danes. 

In  view  of  interests  so  widely  divided  the 
queen  hoped  against  hope  that  peace  might 
be  preserved.  At  any  rate  she  was  resolved 
that  England  should  not  directly  engage  in 
the  strife,  which  she  wished  to  see  restricted 
to  the  narrowest  possible  limits  of  time  and 
space.  It  was  therefore  with  deep  indigna- 
tion that  she  learned  that  active  interference 
in  behalf  of  Denmark  was  contemplated  by 
her  cabinet.  Napoleon  III  was  sounded  as 
to  whether  he  would  lend  his  aid,  but  he 
had  grown  estranged  from  Palmerston,  and 
answered  coldly.  The  ministers'  ardour  in 
behalf  of  Denmark  was  not  diminished  by 
this  rebuff.  But  the  queen's  repugnance  to 
their  Danish  sentiment  was  strengthened. 
She  made  no  endeavour  to  conceal  her  Ger- 
man sympathies,  although  they  became,  to 
her  regret,  the  subject  of  reproachful  comment 
in  the  press.  Theodor  von  Bernhardi,  the 
Prussian  envoy,  had  an  interview  with  her 
at  Osborne  on  8  Jan.  1864.  She  frankly 
deplored  the  strength  of  the  Danish  party 


in  England,  which  had  won,  she  said,  the 
leading  journalistic  organs.  She  thought 
that  Germany  might  exert  more  influence  in 
the  same  direction.  She  was  dissatisfied,  she 
added,  with  the  position  of  the  crown  prince, 
and  lamented  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
liberal  party  in  Prussia  (Bebnhardi,  Aus 
dem  Lsben,  1895,  pt.  v.  276-81).  At  the 
same  time  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  urgent 
appeals  of  Duke  Frederick's  friends  for  mate- 
rial assistance.  Within  a  few  hours  of  her 
interview  with  Bernhardi  she  wrote  to  her 
brother-in-law  at  Coburg  that  she  had  come 
to  see  with  her  government  that  Duke  Fre- 
derick's claim  was  unworkable.  'All  my 
endeavours  and  those  of  my  government,' 
she  said,  'are  only  directed  towards  the 
preservation  of  peace.'  When  her  ministers 
introduced  what  she  regarded  as  bellicose 
expressions  into  the  queen's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  parliament  (4  Feb.  1864),  she 
insisted  on  their  removal. 

A  more  critical  stage  was  reached  in  the 
same  month,  when  hostilities  actually  broke 
out  between  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  one 
hand  and  Denmark  on  the  other.  Although 
the  Danes  fought  bravely,  they  were  soon 
defeated,  and  the  English  government,  with 
the  assent  of  the  queen,  urged  on  the  belli- 
_.    T     ,      gerents  not  merely  an  armistice, 

The  London    V    .  -  J.      T        ,  ' 

conference.  Dut  a  conierence  in  .London,  so 
that  an  accommodation  might  be 
reached  and  the  war  abridged.  The  confer- 
ence met  on  20  April.  The  queen  saw  many 
of  the  envoys  and  talked  to  them  with  free- 
dom. She  recommended  mutual  conces- 
sions. But  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  con- 
ference would  prove  abortive.  To  the  queen's 
annoyance,  before  it  dissolved,  her  govern- 
ment championed  with  new  vehemence  the 
cause  of  the  Danes,  and  warlike  opera- 
tions in  their  behalf  were  again  threatened. 
Palmerston  told  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
Count  Apponyi,  that  if  the  Austrian  fleet 
went  to  the  Baltic  it  would  meet  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  there.  The  queen,  through  Lord 
Granville,  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Queen's  zeal  th*68^  and  appealed  to  the  cabi- 
forneu-  net  to  aid  her  against  the  prime 
t»uty.  minister.    She  invited  the  private 

support  of  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  Lord 
Derby,  in  the  service  of  peace,  and  hinted 
that,*  if  parliament  did  not  adopt  a  pacific 
and  neutral  policy,  she  would  have  resort  to 
a  dissolution.  Meanwhile  her  German  rela- 
tives complained  to  her  of  the  encourage- 
ment that  her  ministers  and  subjects  were 
giving  the  Danes.  But  in  her  foreign  corre- 
spondence, as  the  situation  developed,  she 
displayed  scrupulous  tact.  She  deprecated 
the  rumours  that  she  and  her  ministers  were 
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pulling  in  opposite  directions,  or  that  she  had 
it  in  her  power  to  take  a  course  to  which 
they  were  adverse.  In  May  the  London  con- 
ference broke  up  without  arriving  at  any 
decision.  The  war  was  resumed  in  June 
with  triumphant  results  to  the  German  allies, 
who  quickly  routed  the  Danes  and  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  disputed  duchies.  Through- 
out these  operations  England  maintained  the 
strictest  neutrality,  the  full  credit  of  which 
was  laid  in  diplomatic  circles  at  the  queen's 
door  (cf.  Duke  Ernest's  Memoirs ;  Count 
von  Beust's  Memoirs  1  Count  Vitzthum 
von  Ecxstadt's  Memoirs.) 

Much  of  this  agitation  waged  round  the 
princess  of  Wales,  and  while  it  was  at  its 
height  a  new  interest  was  aroused  in  her. 
On  8  Jan.  1864  she  became,  at  Frogmore, 
the  mother  of  a  son  (Albert  Victor),  who 
was  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  the 
throne.  The  happy  event,  "which  gave  the 
queen,  in  the  heat  of  the  political  anxiety, 
much  gratification,  was  soon  followed  by  her 
first  public  appearance  in  London  since  her 
bereavement.  On  80  March  she  attended  a 
flower  show  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens, 
while  she  permitted  her  birthday  on  24  May 
to  be  celebrated  for  the  first  time  since  her 
widowhood  with  state  formalities.  In  the 
autumn  Duke  Ernest  and  his  wife  were  her 
guests  at  Balmoral,  and  German  politics  con- 
tinued to  be  warmly  debated.  But  she  mainly 
devoted  her  time  to  recreation.  She  made, 
as  of  old,  many  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  her  highland  home.  For  the  second 
time  in  Scotland  she  unveiled  a  statue  of 
the  prince  consort,  now  at  Perth  ;  and  on 
her  return  to  Windsor  she  paid  a  private 
visit  to  her  late  husbands  foundation  of 
"Wellington  College. 

A  feeling  was  growing  throughout  the 
country  that  the  queen's  seclusion  was  un- 
Compiaint*  dul.Y  prolonged,  and  was  con- 
oftiuMiuucn's  trary  to  the  nation's  interest, 
seclusion.       jt  wag  not;  within  the  knowledge 

of  the  majority  of  her  subjects  that  she  was  : 
performing  the  routine  business  of  her  sta- 
tion with  all  her  ancient  pertinacity,  and 
she  had  never  failed  to  give  public  signs  of 
interest  in  social  and  non-political  questions  | 
affecting  the  people's  welfare.  On  New  Year's 
Dav  I860  she,  on  her  own  responsibility, 
addressed  a  letter  to  railway  companies,  call- 
ing their  attention  to  the  frequency  of  acci- 
dents, and  to  their  responsibilities  for  mak- 
ing better  provision  for  the  safety  of  their 
passengers.  In  London,  in  March,  she  visited 
the  Consumption  Hospital  at  Brompton. 
The  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  on 
14  April  called  forth  all  her  sympathy,  and 
she  at  once  sent  to  the  president's  widow 


an  autograph  letter  of  condolence,  which 
excited  enthusiasm  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  did  much  to  relieve  the  tension 
that  English  sympathy  with  the  Southern 
confederates  had  introduced  into  the  rela- 
tions of  the  governments  of  London  and 
Washington.  But  it  was  obvious  at  the 
same  time  that  she  was  neglecting  the  cere- 
monial functions  of  her  office.  On  three 
occasions  she  had  failed  to  open  parliament 
in  person.  That  ceremony  most  effectually 
brought  into  prominence  the  place  of  the 
sovereign  in  the  constitution ;  it  was  greatly 
valued  by  ministers,  and  had  in  the  past  been 
rarely  omitted.  William  IV,  who  had  ex- 
cused his  attendance  at  the  opening  of  parlia- 
ment in  1837  on  the  ground  of  the  illness 
of  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  had 
been  warned  that  his  absence  contravened  a 

Principle  of  the  constitution;  and  Lord 
lelbourne,  the  prime  minister,  wrote  to  Lord 
John  Russell  that  that  was  the  first  occasion 
in  the  history  of  the  country  on  which  a 
sovereign  had  failed  to  present  himself  at 
the  opening  of  parliament,  except  in  cases 
of  personal  illness  or  infirmity  (Walpole's 
Russell,  i.  275).  The  queen  was  known  to  be 
in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and,  despite 
her  sorrow,  had  regained  some  of  her  native 
cheerfulness.  When,  therefore,  early  in  1865 
the  rumour  spread  that  she  would  resume 
her  place  on  the  throne  at  the  opening  of 
parliament,  signs  of  popular  satisfaction 
abounded.  But  she  did  not  come,  and  the  dis- 
appointment intensified  popular  discontent. 
Radicals,  who  had  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
monarchical  principle,  began  to  argue  that, 
the  cost  of  the  crown  was  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  practical  use.  On  28  Sept.  I860 
a  cartoon  in  '  Punch '  portrayed  the  quet.11 
as  the  statue  of  Hermione  in  Shakespeare's 
*  Winter's  Tale,'  and  Britannia  figuring  as 
Paulina  was  represented  as  addressing  to  her 
the  words :  '  Tis  time ;  descend  ;  be  stone 
no  more '  (v.  iii.  00).  On  the  other  hand, 
chivalrous  defenders  pointed  to  the  natural 
womanly  sentiment  which  explained  and 
justified  her  retirement.  In  the  first  number 
of  the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  which  apj>eared 
on  7  Feb.  1805,  the  day  of  the  opening  of 
the  new  parliament,  the  first  article,  headed 
4  The  Queen's  Seclusion,'  sympathetically 
sought  to  stem  the  tide  of  censure.  Simi- 
larly at  a  great  liberal  meeting  at  St.  James?s 
Hail  on  4  Dec.  1866,  after  Mr.  A.  S.  Ayrton, 
member  of  parliament  for  the  Tower  Ham- 

JoimBrifriit's  ^si  uaa*  denounced  the  queen  in 
defence  of  no  sparing  terms,  John  Bright, 
ber-  who  was  present,  brought  his  elo- 

quence to  her  defence  and  said:  *  I  am  not  ac- 
customed to  stand  up  in  defence  of  those  who 
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are  the  possessore  of  crowns.  But  I  think 
there  has  been,  by  many  persons,  a  great 
injustice  done  to  the  queeii  in  reference  to 
her  desolate  and  widowed  position;  and  I 
venture  to  say  this,  that  a  woman,  be  she 
the  queen  of  a  great  realm,  or  be  she  the 
wife  of  one  of  your  labouring  men,  who  can 
keep  alive  in  her  heart  a  great  sorrow  for  the 
lost  object  of  her  life  and  affection,  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  wanting  in  a  great  and 
generous  sympathy  with  you/  Mr.  Ayrton 
endeavoured  to  explain  his  words,  but  was 
refused  a  hearing.  Nevertheless  the  agita- 
tion was  unrepressed.  A  year  later  there 
was  a  revival  of  the  rumour  that  court  life 
was  to  resume  its  former  brilliance  under 
the  queen's  personal  auspices.  Unmoved  by 
the  popular  outcry,  she  peremptorily  denied 
the  truth  of  the  report  in  a  communication  to 
the '  Times '  newspaper.  She  said  *  she  would 
Her  refumd  not  8hrinK  from  any  personal  sacri- 
to  k»Te  her  fice  or  exertion,  however  painful. 
■*~"*-  She  had  worked  hard  in  the  pub- 
lic service  to  the  injury  of  her  health  and 
strength.  The  fatigue  of  mere  state  cere- 
monies, which  could  been  ually  well  performed 
by  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  she 
was  unable  to  undergo.  She  would  do  what 
she  could — in  the  manner  least  trying  to  her 
health,  strength,  and  spirits — to  meet  the 
loyal  wishes  of  her  subjects  ;  to  afford  that 
support  and  countenance  to  society,  and  to 
give  that  encouragement  to  trade,  which  was 
desired  of  her.  More  the  queen  could  not 
do,  and  more  the  kindness  and  good  feeling 
of  her  people  would  surely  not  exact  of  her/ 
In  the  autumn  of  1866  domestic  matters 
largely  occupied  her.  Accompanied  by  her 
family,  she  paid  another  visit  to  her  hus- 
bands native  country,  in  order  to  unveil, 
in  the  presence  of  all  his  relatives,  a  statue 
to  him  at  Coburg  (26  Aug.)  While  at 
Coburg  she  upproved  a  matrimonial  pro- 
ject affecting  her  third  and  eldest  unmarried 
daughter,  Helena,  who  had  of  late  years 
been  her  constant  companion.  In  view  of 
recent  events  in  Germany  the  match  was 
calculated  strongly  to  excite  political  feeling 
Betrothal  of  *uere'  Largely  at  the  instance  of 
the  Prtncvu  Duke  Ernest,  the  princess  was 
Heieua.  betrothed  to  Prince  Christian  of 
Schleswig-  Hoist  ein-  Sonde  rburg- August  en- 
burg,  the  younger  brother  of  that  Duke 
Frederick  whose  claim  to  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Ilolstein  had  been  pressed  by 
the  smaller  German  states  on  Denmark  and 
on  the  Prussian-Austrian  alliance  with  re- 
sult* disastrous  to  himself.  After  the  recent 
Schleswig-Holstein  war  Bismarck  had  de- 
prived Duke  Frederick  and  his  family  of  their 
property  and  standing,  and  the  claimant's 


younger  brother,  Prince  Christian,  who  had 
previously  been  an  officer  in  the  Prussian 
army,  had  been  compelled  to  retire.  The 
sympathy  felt  by  the  crown  prince  and  prin- 
cess for  the  injured  house  ot  Augustenburg 
rendered  the  match  congenial  to  them  ;  but 
it  was  viewed  with  no  favour  at  Berlin,  and 
the  queen  was  freely  reproached  there  with 
a  wanton  interference  in  the  domest  ic  affairs 
of  Germany.  She  unmistakably  identified 
herself  with  the  arrangement,  and  by  her 
private  munificence  met  the  difficulty  in- 
cident to  the  narrow  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  young  prince.  She  returned  to  England 
in  good  health  and  spirits,  meeting  at  Get  end 
her  uncle  Leopold  for  what  proved  to  be  the 
last  time. 

Events  in  the  autumn  unfortunately  re- 
invigorated  her  sense  of  isolation.  In  the 
summer  of  I860  a  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment had  become  necessary,  and  the  liberals 
slightly  increased  their  majority  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons.  But,  before  the  new 
»>   .»_   .        parliament    met,   the    death    of 

Death  of  *»  1  .  .  •     7      .  .    .   . 

Paimerrton  Palmerston,  the  prime  minister, 
on  18  Oct.,  broke  for  the  queeii 
another  link  with  the  past.  In  the  presence 
of  death  the  queen  magnanimously  forgot,  all 
the  trials  that  the  minister  had  caused  her. 
She  only  felt,  she  said,  how  one  by  one  her 
servants  and  ministers  were  taken  from 
her.  She  acknowledged  the  admiration 
which  Lord  Palmerston's  acts,  even  those 
that  met  with  her  disapproval,  had  roused 
in  his  fellow-countrymen,  and,  justly  inter- 
preting public  sentiment,  she  directed  that 
a  public  funeral  should  be  accorded  him. 
She  afterwards  paid  Lady  Palmerston  a 
touching  visit  of  condolence.  "Without  hesi- 
tation she  turned  to  Lord  John,  the  oldest 
minister  in  her  service,  who  in  1861  had 
gone  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Earl  Russell, 
and  bade  him  take  Palmerston's  place.  The 
change  was  rendered  grateful  to  her  by  the 
bestowal  of  the  office  of  foreign  secretary, 
which  Lord  Russell  had  hitherto  held,  on 
her  trusted  friend,  Lord  Clarendon.  But  at 
the  same  time  Gladstone,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  became  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  succession  to  Palmerston, 
and  she  was  thus  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  close  personal  relations  with  one  who 
was  to  play  a  larger  part  in  her  subsequent 
career  than  proved  congenial  to  her.  On 
lODec.  the  queen  suffered  another  loss,  which 
brought  her  acute  sorrow — the  death  of  King 
and  of  the  J^opoW.  She  had  depended  on 
kin?  of  the  him  almost  since  her  birth  for 
BeiKiaiw.  advice  on  both  public  and  private 
questions.  There  was  no  member  of  the 
Saxe-Coburg  family,  of  which  she  was  herself 
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practically  the  head  henceforth,  who  could 
take  her  uncle's  place.  Her  brother-in-law 
Ernest,  who  was  vain  and  quixotic,  looked 
up  to  her  for  counsel,  and  in  his  judgment 
she  put  little  faith.  In  her  family  circle  it 
was  now,  more  than  before,  on  herself  alone 
that  she  had  to  rely. 

The  forthcoming  marriage  of  Princess 
Helena  coincided  with  the  coming  of  age  of 
her  second  son,  Prince  Alfred,  i  or  her  son 
and  daughter  the  queen  was  anxious  that  due 
pecuniary  provision  should  be  made  by  parlia- 
ment. This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  a  new  parliament  was  assembling, 
led  her  to  yield  to  the  request  of  her  ministers 
and  once  more,  after  an  interval  of  five  years, 
open  the  legislature  in  person  (10  Feb.  1866). 
She  came  to  London  from  Windsor  only  for 
the  day,  and  she  deprived  the  ceremony  of 
much  of  its  ancient  splendour.  No  flourish 
of  trumpets  announced  her  entrance.    The 

The  queen  gilded  State  Carriage  was  re- 
opens par-  placed  by  one  of  more  modern 
ro  Feb^isee  "u^d,  though  it  was  drawn  as  of 
old  by  the  eight  cream-coloured 
horses.  The  queen,  instead  of  wearing  the 
royal  robes  of  state,  had  them  laid  on  a  chair 
at  her  side,  and  her  speech  was  read  not 
by  herself,  as  had  been  her  habit  hitherto, 
.  but  by  the  lord  chancellor.  The  old  pro- 
cedure was  never  restored  by  the  queen,  and 
on  the  six  subsequent  occasions  that  she 
opened  parliament  before  the  close  of  her 
reign,  the  formalities  followed  the  new  pre- 
cedent of  1866.  She  was  dressed  in  black, 
wearing  a  Marie  Stuart  cap  and  the  blue 
riband  of  the  garter.  Daring  the  ceremony 
she  sat  perfectly  motionless,  and  manifested 
little  consciousness  of  what  was  proceeding. 
A  month  later  she  showed  the  direction  that 
her  thoughts  were  always  taking  by  institut- 
ing the  Albert  medal,  a  new  decoration  for 
those  endangering  their  lives  in  seeking  to 
rescue  others  from  perils  of  the  sea  (7  March 
1866). 

Later  in  the  year  she,  for  the  first  time  after 
the  prince's  death,  revisited  Aldershot,  going 
there  twice  to  review  troops — on  13  March 
and  on  5  April.  On  the  second  occasion  she 
gave  new  colours  to  the  89th  regiment, 
which  she  had  first  honoured  thus  in  1833, 
and  she  now  bestowed  on  the  regiment  the 
title  'The  Princess  Victoria's  Regiment/ 
permitting  the  officers  to  wear  on  their 
forage  caps  the  badge  of  a  princess's  coronet. 

The  summer  was  brightened  by  two  mar- 
riages. Not  only  her  daughter  Helena  but 
her  cousin  and  friend,  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  had  recently  become  engaged. 
The  latter  was  betrothed  to  the  Duke  of 
Teck,  who  was  congenial  to  the  queen  by 


reason  of  his  Saxe-Coburg  connections.  He 
was  her  second  cousin,  being  the  son,  by  a 
morganatic  marriage,  of  Duke  Alexander 
Constantino  of  Wurtemberg,  whose  mother, 
of  the  Saxe-Coburg  family,  was  elder  sister 
of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  thus  the  queen's 
aunt.  On  12  June,  dressed  in  deep  black, 
she  was  present  at  Princess  Mary's  wedding, 
which  took  place  at  Kew.  On  5  July  she 
attended  the  solemnisation  of  marriage  at 
Windsor  of  her  third  daughter,  Helena,  with 
Prince  Christian  of  Schleswijr-Holstein. 

Parliament  had  been  conciliatory  in  the 
matter  of  grants  to  her  children.  Princess 
Helena  received  a  dowry  of  80,000/.  and  an 
annuity  of  6,000/.,  while  Prince  Alfred  re- 
ceived an  annuity  of  15,000/.,  to  be  raised 
to  25,000/.  in  case  of  his  marriage.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  either  arrangement. 
But  throughout  the  session  the  position  of 
the  government  and  the  course  of  affairs  in 
Germany  filled  the  queen  with  alarm.  It 
was  clear  that  the  disputes  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  in  regard  to  the  final  allotment 
of  the  conquered  duchies  of  Schleswig- 
Ilolstein  were  to  issue  in  a  desperate  con- 
War  between  n*ct  between  the  two  powers. 
Austria  and  Not  otherwise  could  their  long 
Prussia.  rivalry  for  the  headship  of  the 
German  states  be  finally  decided.  The  pro- 
spect of  war  caused  the  queen  acute  distress. 
Ihe  merits  of  the  quarrels  were  blurred  in 
her  eyes  by  domestic  considerations.  The 
struggle  hopelessly  divided  her  family  in 
Germany.  The  crown  prince  was  wholly 
identified  with  Prussia,  but  her  son-in-law 
of  Hesse,  her  cousin  of  Hanover,  and  her 
brother-in-law  of  Saxe-Coburg  were  sup- 
porters of  Austria.  The  likelihood  that 
her  two  sons-in-law  of  Prussia  and  Hesse 
would  fight  against  each  other  was  especially 
alarming  to  her.  Her  former  desire  to  see 
Prussia  strong  and  self-reliant  was  now  in 
conflict  with  her  fear  that  Prussian  predomi- 
nance meant  ruin  for  all  the  smaller  states 
of  Germany,  to  which  she  was  personally 
attached.  In  the  early  months  of  1866  she 
eagerly  consulted  Lord  Clarendon  with  a 
view  to  learning  how  best  to  apply  her  in- 
fluence to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  She 
bade  Lord  Russell,  the  prime  minister, 
take  every  step  to  prevent  war;  and  in 
March  1866  her  ministry,  with  her  assent, 
proposed  to  the  king  of  Prussia  that 
she  should  act  as  mediator.  Bismarck,  how- 
ever, brusquely  declined  her  advances.  Her 
perplexities  were  increased  in  May  by  her 
government's  domestic  difficulties.  Lord 
Russell  warned  her  of  tho  probable  de- 
feat of  the  government  on  the  reform  bill, 
which  they  nad  lately  introduced  into  the 
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House  of  Commons.  The  queen  had  already 
acknowledged  the  desirability  of  a  prompt 
settlement  of  the  long-debated  extension  of 
the  franchise.  She  had  even  told  Lord 
Kussell  that  vacillation  or  indifference  re- 
specting it  on  the  government's  part,  now 
that  the  question  was  in  the  air,  weakened 
the  power  of  the  crown.  But  the  continental 
complication  reduced  a  home  political  ques- 
tion to  small  dimensions  in  the  queen's  eye. 
She  declined  to  recognise  a  reform  bill  as  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance,  and  she  wrote 
with  some  heat  to  Lord  Russell  that,  what- 
ever happened  to  his  franchise  proposals  in 
the  commons,  she  would  permit  no  resignation 
of  the  ministers  until  the  foreign  crisis  was 
passed.  Her  ministers  begged  her  to  remain 
at  Windsor  in  May  instead  of  paying  her 
usual  spring  visit  to  Balmoral.  She  declined, 
with  tne  remark  that  they  were  bound  at 
all  hazards  to  avert  a  ministerial  crisis.  In 
June  the  worst  happened,  alike  at  home  and 
abroad.  War  was  declared  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  and  Lord  Russell's  government 
was  defeated  while  its  reform  bill  was  in 
committee  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
Diopntes  19  June  Lord  Russell  forwarded 
with  Lord  his  resignation  to  Balmoral  and 
Unwell,  deprecated  dissolution.  The  queen 

wrote  protesting  that  she  was  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  '  In  the  present  state  of 
Europe,*  she  said,  'and  the  apathy  which 
Lord  Russell  himself  admits  to  exist  in  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  reform,  the  queen 
cannot  think  it  consistent  with  the  duty 
which  the  ministers  owe  to  herself  and  the 
country  that  they  should  abandon  their 
posts  in  consequence  of  their  defeat  on  a 
matter  of  detail  (not  of  principle)  in  a  ques- 
tion which  can  never  be  settled  unless  all 
sides  are  prepared  to  make  concessions ;  and 
she  must  therefore  ask  them  to  reconsider 
their  decision '  (Walpole,  Lord  John  Hustell, 
ii.  415).  Lord  Russell  retorted  that  his  con- 
tinuance in  office  was  impracticable,  and 
with  his  retirement  he  in  effect  ended  his 
long  public  life.  The  queen  in  her  anger 
regarded  his  withdrawal  as  amounting  to 
desertion,  and,  failing  to  hasten  her  depar- 
ture from  Balmoral,  suffered  the  government 
for  some  days  to  lie  in  abeyance.  At  length 
the  conservative  leader,  Lord  Derby,  accepted 
her  request  to  form  a  new  ministry,  with 
Disraeli  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  (0  July 
186«). 

Meanwhile  the  Austro- Prussian  war  was 
waging  in  Germany,  and  many  of  the  queen's 
relatives  were  in  tne  field,  the  crown  prince 
alone  fighting  for  Prussia,  the  rest  supporting 
Austria.    She  was  in  constant  communica- 


tion with  her  kindred  on  the  two  sides,  and 
her  anxiety  was  intense.  She  took  charge 
of  the  children  of  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  and  sent  her  at  Darmstadt  much 
linen  for  the  wounded.  The  result  was  not 
long  in  doubt.  At  the  outset,  the  rapid 
Prawia  invasion  of  Hanover  by  Prussian 
seizort  troops  drove  the  queen's  cousin 

Hanover.       tJie  king  from  hia  throne,  and 

blotted  out  the  kingdom,  converting  it  into 
a  Prussian  province.  The  queen  felt  bitterly 
the  humiliation  of  the  dissolution  of  a 
kingdom  which  had  long  been  identified 
with  England.  She  made  urgent  inquiries 
after  the  safety  of  the  expelled  royal  ramilv 
of  Hanover.  The  kings  who  was  blind, 
made  his  residence  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
welfare  of  him  and  of  his  family,  especially  of 
his  daughter  Frederica,  whom  she  called  *  the 
poor  lily  of  Hanover/  her  affectionate  in- 
terest never  waned.  Elsewhere  Prussia's 
triumph  in  the  war  was  as  quickly  assured, 
and  the  queen  suffered  more  disappointments. 
Italy  had  joined  Prussia  against  Austria. 
Austria  was  summarily  deprived  of  Venetia, 
her  last  hold  on  the  Italian  peninsula,  and 
the  union  of  Italy  under  Victor  Emanuel — 
a  project  with  which  the  queen  had  no 
sympathy  — was  virtually  accomplished.  The 
Austrians  were  decisively  defeated  at  the 
battle  at  Sadowa  near  Kbniggratz  on  3  July 
1866,  and  the  conflict  was  at  an  end  seven 
weeks  after  it  had  begun.  Thus  Prussia  was 
finally  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of 
North  Germany ;  its  accession  to  an  imperial 
crown  of  Germany  was  in  sight,  and  Austria 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  German 
confederation.  It  was  with  mixed  feelings 
that  the  queen  saw  her  early  hopes  of  a 
strong  Prussia  realised.  The  price  of  the 
victory  was  abolition  of  the  kingdom  of  Han- 
over, loss  of  territory  for  her  son-in-law  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  reduction  of  power 
and  dignity  for  the  other  small  German  states 
with  which  she  was  lineally  associated. 

Tho  queen's  withdrawal  to  the  quiet  of 
Balmoral  in  October  gave  welcome  relief 
after  such  severe  political  strains.  She  re- 
peated a  short  sojourn,  which  she  had  made 
the  year  before,  with  the  lately  widowed 
Duchess  of  At  hoi,  a  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber, at  Dunkeld,  and  she  opened  the 
Aberdeen  waterworks  at  Invercannio  (16 Oct. 
1S66),  when  for  the  first  time  in  her  widow- 
hood she  herself  read  the  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  lord  provost.  Another  public 
ceremonial  in  which  she  took 
part  after  her  return  south  re- 
vealed the  vast  store  of  loyalty 
which,  despite  detraction  and  criticism,  the 
queen  still  iiad  at  her  command.  On  30  Nov. 
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she  visited  Wolverhampton  to  unveil  a  statue 
of  the  prince  consort  in  the  market-place. 
She  expressed  a  desire  that  her  route  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  inhabitants, 
both  poor  and  rich,  full  opportunities  of 
showing  their  respect.  A  network  of  streets 
measuring  a  course  of  nearly  three  miles  was 
traversed.  The  queen  acknowledged  that 
'  the  heartiness  and  cordiality  of  the  recep- 
tion* left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  her 
spirits  rose. 

But  the  perpetuation  of  her  husband's 
memory  was  still  a  main  endeavour  of  her 

The  bio-  ^et  an<^    8ne    now    ©nlwted  bio- 

graphy of  graphy  in  her  service.  Under 
thn£IrtIOe  direction   her  private  secre- 

tary, General  Grey,  completed 
in  1866  a  very  minute  account  of  the  early 
years  of  the  prince  consort.  She  designed  the 
volume,  which  was  based  on  confidential 
and  intimate  correspondence,  and  only 
brought  the  prince's  life  to  the  date  of  his 
marriage,  for  private  distribution  among 
friends  and  relatives.  But  in  1867  she 
placed  the  book  at  the  disposal  of  the  wider 
audience  of  the  general  public.  The  work 
was  well  received.  At  the  queen's  request 
Wilberforce  reviewed  it  in  the  '  Quarterly/ 
He  described  it  as  a  cry  from  the  queen's 
heart  for  her  people's  sympathy,  and  he  said 
that  her  cry  was  answered  (Wilberforce, 
iii.  23(3).  The  queen  resolved  that  the  bio- 
graphy should  be  continued,  and  on  General 
Grey '8  death  in  May  1870  she  entrusted  the 
task,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  clerk  of  the  council,  to  Sir  Arthur's 
friend,  (Sir)  Theodore  Martin.  Much  of  her 
time  was  thenceforth  devoted  to  the  sorting 
of  her  and  her  husband's  private  papers  and 
correspondence,  and  to  the  selection  of  ex- 
tracts lor  publication.  Sir  Theodore  Martin's 
work  was  designed  on  an  ample  scale,  the 
first  volume  appearing  in  1874,  and  the  fifth 
and  last  in  1880.  Amazement  was  felt 
even  bv  her  own  children  at  the  want  of 
reserve  which  characterised  the  prince's 
biography.  The  whole  truth  best  vindicated 
him,  she  explained,  and  it  was  undesirable 
to  wait  before  telling  it  till  those  who  had 
known  him  had  passed  away.  The  German 
side  of  his  character,  which  alienated  sym- 
pathy in  his  lifetime,  could  only  be  appre- 
Iiend<jd  in  a  full  exposition.  Both  she  and 
he  would  sutler,  she  said,  w-ere  the  work 
not  carried  through  {Princess  Alice  s  Letters, 
pp.  333-5).  At  the  same  time  she  depre- 
cated indiscretion  or  levity  in  writing  of  the 
royal  family,  and  in  1874  she  was  greatly 
irritated  by  the  publication  of  the  first 
part  of  the  *  Greville  Memoirs.'  She  judged 
the  work,  by  its  freedom  of  comment   on 


her  predecessors,  to  be  disrespectful  to  the 
monarchy.  Henry  Reeve,  the  editor,  was 
informed  of  her  displeasure,  and  she  was 
not  convinced  by  his  defence  that  monarchy 
had  been  injured  by  George  IV's  depravity 
and  William  IV's  absurdity,  and  had  only 
been  placed  on  a  sure  footing  by  her  own 
virtues  (Longman,  Memoir  of  Henry  Reeve). 
To  illustrate  the  happy  character  of  ber 
married  life,  she  privately  issued  in  1867 
some  extracts  from  her  diary  under  the 
title  of '  Leaves  from  a  Journal  of  our  Life 
in  the  Highlands  from  1848  to  1861.'  This, 
too,  she  was  induced  to  publish  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year  (1868).  Its 
unaffected  simplicity  and  naivete  greatly 
attracted  the  public,  who  saw  in  the  book, 
with  its  frank  descriptions  of  her  private 
life,  proof  of  her  wish  to  share  her  joys  and 
sorrows  with  her  people.  A  second  part 
followed  in  1883,  covering  the  years  1862 
to  1882.  *  J 

The  year  1867  abounded  in  political  inci- 
dents which  absorbed  the  queen's  attention. 
With  her  new  conservative  mini- 
1867.  sters  her  relat  ions  were  in  variably 

cordial.  Their  views  on  foreign 
politics  were  mainly  identical  with  her  own, 
and  there  was  none  of  the  tension  which  had 
marked  her  relations  with  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Russell  in  that  direction.  As  proof 
of  the  harmony  existing  between  her  ad- 
visers and  herself,  she  consented  to  open  par- 
liament in  person  on  5  Feb.  In  May  she 
again  appeared  in  public,  when  she  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  which 
was  erected  in  her  husband's  memory.  Her 
voice,  in  replying  to  the  address  of  welcome, 
was  scarcely  audible.  It  had  been  with  a 
struggle,  she  said,  that  she  had  nerved  her- 
self to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  in  domestic 
politics  was  the  passage  of  Disraelis  reform 
bill  through  parliament.  The 
queen  encouraged  the  government 
to  settle  the  question.  Although 
she  had  no  enthusiasm  for  sweeping  reforms, 
her  old  whig  training  inclined  her  to  regard 
extensions  of  the  franchise  as  favourable  to 
the  monarchv  and  to  the  foundations  of  her 
government. 
I  But  foreign  affairs  still  appealed  to  her 
I  more  strongly  than  home  legislation.  The 
I  European  sky  had  not  grown  clear,  despite 
the  storms  of  the  previous  year.  The  queen 
was  particularly  perturbed  in  the  early 
months  of  1867  by  renewed  fear  of  her  for- 
mer ally,  Napoleon  III.  Although  her  per- 
sonal correspondence  with  him  was  still  as 
amiable  as  of  old,  her  distrust  of  his  politi- 
cal intentions  was  greater  than  ever,  and  she 
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always  believed  him  to  be  secretly  foment- 
ing serious  disquiet.  He  now  professed  to 
The  detect  a  menace  to  France  in 

Luxemburg  the  semi-independence  of  the  fron- 
******  tier  state — the  duchy  of  Luxem- 

burg— seeing  that  the  new  conditions  which 
Prussian  predominance  created  in  north  Ger- 
many gave  that  power  the  right  to  fortify  the 
duchy  on  its  French  border.  He  therefore 
negotiated  with  the  suzerain  of  the  duchy, 
the  king  of  Holland,  for  its  annexation  to  his 
own  dominions,  or  he  was  willing  to  see  it 
annexed  to  Belgium  if  some  small  strip  ot 
Belgian  territory  were  assigned  to  him.  Prus- 
sia raised  protests  and  Belgium  declined  his 
suggestion.  The  queen  urgently  appealed  to 
her  government  to  keep  the  peace,  and  her 
appeal  had  its  effect.  A  conference  met  in 
London  ( 1 1-14  May  1807)  with  the  result  that 
the  independence  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg 
was  guaranteed  by  the  powers,  though  its 
fortresses  were  to  be  dismantled.  Napoleon 
was  disappointed  by  his  failure  to  secure  any 
material  advantage  from  the  settlement,  and 
he  was  inclined  to  credit  the  queen  with 
thwarting  his  ambition. 

His  relations  with  her  endured  a  further 
strain  next  month  when  his  fatal  abandon- 
ment in  Mexico  of  her  friend  and 
yTJii^Ha      connection,  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, became  known.    In  1804 
Napoleon  had  managed  to  persuade  the  arch- 
duke, the  Austrian  emperor's  brother,  who 
had  married  the  queens  first  cousin,  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Belgium,  and  liad  frequently 
been  the  queen's  guest,  to  accept  the  imperial 
throne  which  a  French  army  was  setting  up 
in  republican  Mexico.     Few  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  acknowledged  the  title 
of  the  new  emperor,  and  in  18«J6,  after  the 
close  of  the  American  civil  war,  the  go- 
vernment at  Washington  warned  Napoleon 
that,  unless  his  troops  were  summarily  with- 
drawn from  the  North  American  continent, 
force  would  be  used  to  expel  them.  The  em- 
peror pusillanimously  offered  no  resistance  to 
the  demand,  and  the  French  army  was  with- 
Her  distrust  drawn,  but  the  archduke  declined 
of  Napo-        to  leave  with  it.     His  wife,  Prin- 
]Mm  UL        cess    Charlotte    of    Belgium,  as 
soon  as  she  realised  her  husband's  peril,  came 
to  Europe  to  beg  protection  for  him,  and  to 
the  queen's  lasting  sorrow  her  anxieties  per- 
manently affected  her  intellect.     Meanwhile 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  restored  the  re- 
public, and  the  archduke  was  shot  by  order 
of  a  court-martial  on  20  June  1867.    The 
catastrophe  appalled  the  queen,  whose  per- 
sonal attachment  to  its  victims  was  great. 
She  wrote  a  frank  letter  of  condolence  to  the 
archduke's  brother,  the  emperor  of  Austria, 


and  for  the  time  spoke  of  Napoleon  as 
politically  past  redemption.  But  she  still 
cherished  private  affection  for  the  empress 
of  the  French,  and  privately  entertained 
her  as  her  guest  at  Osborne  in  July.  Nor, 
when  misfortune  overtook  the  emperor  him- 
self in  1870,  did  she  permit  her  repugnance 
to  his  political  action  to  repress  her  sense 
of  compassion. 

While  the  Mexican  tragedy  was  nearing 
its  last  scene  the  second  great  exhibition  waa 
taking  place  at  Paris,  and  Napoleon  III,  de- 
spite the  universal  suspicion  that  he  excited, 
succeeded  in  entertaining  many  royal  person- 
ages— among  them  the  tsar  Alexander  II, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  Abdul  Aziz,  sultan  of 
Turkey,   Ismail  Pasha,  khedive  of  Egypt, 
and  the  prince  of  Wales.    The  queen's  mini- 
sters recommended  that  she  should  renew 
the  old  hospitalities  of  her  court  and  in- 
vite the  royal  visitors   in  Paris  to  be  her 
guests.  The  queen  of  Prussia  had  spent  seve- 
ral days  with  her  in  June,  but  she  demurred 
to    acting  as   hostess  in  state  on  a   large 
scale.     She  however  agreed,  with  a  view  to 
confirming  her  influence  in  Eastern  Europe, 
to    entertain  Abdul    Aziz,   the    sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  to   receive  Ismail  Pasha,  the 
khedive  of  Egypt,  who  had  announced  his 
intention  of  coming,  and  was  in  the  country 
from  6  to  18  Jul  v.     No  sultan  of 
rt£t?i!Si'*   Turkey  had  yet  set  foot  on  Eng- 
lish  soil,   and   the   visit,   which 
seemed  to  set  the  seal  on  the  old  political 
alliance     between    the    two    governments, 
evoked    intense   popular    excitement.     The 
sultan  was   magnificently   received   on   his 
arrival   on    12   July,    and    was    lodged    in 
Buckingham   Palace.       Though   the   queen 
took   as  small   a  part    as    possible    iu   the 
festivities,   she    did    not   withdraw   herself 
altogether  from  them.  Princess  Alice  helped 
her  in  extending  hospitalities  to  her  guest, 
who    lunched   with    her  at  Windsor  and 
highly  commended  her  attentions.     A  great 
naval   review  by  the  queen    at    Spithead 
was  arranged  in  his  honour,  and  he  accom- 
panied his  hostess  on  board  her  yacht,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert.    The  weather  was  bad, 
and  amid  a  howling  storm  the  queen  invested 
the  sultan  with  the  order  of  the  garter  on 
the  yacht's  deck.     When  the  sultan  left  on 
23  J  uiy  he  exchanged  with  her  highly  com- 
plimentary telegrams. 

At  Balmoral,  in  the  autumn,  she  showed 
more  than  her  usual  energy.  On  her  way 
thither  she  made  an  excursion  in  the  Scot- 
tish border  country,  staying  for  two  days 
with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Roxburgh  at 
Floors  Castle,  hear  Kelso  (21  to  23  Aug.) 
On  the  22nd  she  visited  Melrose  Abbey, 
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and  thence  proceeded  to  Abbotsford,  where 
she  was  received  by  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  and 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  memorials  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  the  study,  at  her  host's 
request,  she  wrote  her  name  in  Scott's  jour- 
nal, an  act  of  which  she  wrote  in  her  diary : 
'  I  felt  it  to  be  a  presumption  in  me  to  do/ 
Subsequently  she  unveiled  with  some  for- 
mality a  memorial  to  the  Prince  Albert  at 
Deeside,  and  visited  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
at  Glenfiddich  (24-7  Sept.) 

Early  in  1868  she  accepted,  for  the  seventh 
time  in  her  experience,  a  new  prime  minister, 
and  one  with  whom  her  intimacy  was  to  be 
greater  than  with  any  of  his  six  predecessors. 
In  February  Lord  Derby  resigned  owing  to 
failing  health.  The  choice  of  a  successor  lay 
Di  eii  between  Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby  s 
prime  son,    Lord    Stanley.      Disraeli's 

minuter,  steady  work  for  his  party  for  a 
1868#  quarter  of  a  century  seemed  to 

entitle  him  to  the  great  reward,  and  the 
queen  without  any  hesitation  conferred  it  on 
him.  Her  relations  with  him  had  been  steadily 
improving.  Though  she  acknowledged  that 
he  was  eccentric,  his  efforts  to  please  her 
convinced  her  of  his  devotion  to  the  crown. 
As  her  prime  minister  Disraeli  from  the 
first  confirmed  her  good  opinion  of  him, 
and  by  the  adroitness  of  his  counsel  in- 
creased her  sense  of  power  and  dignity. 
But  his  power  in  parliament  was  insecure, 
and  she  was  soon  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  ministerial  crisis  in  which  he  contrived 
that  she  should  play  not  unwillingly  an 
unwontedly  prominent  part. 

In  April  (Gladstone  brought  forward  his 
first  and  main  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
Gin<i*tone       disestablishment    of    the     Irish 
ami  the  Irish  church.      The     government    re- 
church,  sisted  him,  and  on  1  May  was 
sharply  defeated  by  a  majority  of  sixty-five. 
Next  day  Disraeli   went   to  Windsor  and 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  queen.     Per- 
sonally the  queen  disliked  Gladstone's  pro- 
posal.    She  regarded  the  established  church 
throughout  her  dominions  as  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  crown,  and   interference 
with   it  seemed  to  her  to  impair  her  pre- 
rogative.    But  as  a  constitutional  sovereign 
she  realised  that  the  future  of  the  church 
establishment  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere  was 
no   matter  for  her  own   decision ;   it   was 
for  the  decision  of  her  parliament  and  people. 
In  the  present  emergency  she  desired  the 
people  to  have  full  time  in  which  to  make 
up   their  minds  regarding  the  fate  of  the 
Irish  church.     If  she  accepted  Disraeli's  re- 
signation she  would  be  compelled  to  confer 
office   on   Gladstone,  and  her  government 
would  be  committed  to  Irish  disestablish- 


ment.   Disraeli  pointed  out  that  she  could  at 
least  defer  the  evil  moment  by  declining  to 
accept  his  resignation  and  by  dissolving  par- 
liament.    An  immediate    dissolution  was 
undesirable  if  the  appeal  were  to  be  made, 
as  all  parties  wished,  to  the  new  consti- 
tuencies which  had  been  created  by  the 
late  reform  bill.    The  Scottish  and  Irish 
reform  bills  and  the  boundary  bills  which 
were  required  to    complete  that  measure 
had  yet  to  pass  through  their  final  stages. 
Consequently  the  queen's  refusal  to  accept 
the  existing  government's  resignation  meant 
its  continuance    in  office    during  the  six 
months  which  were  needed  before  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  appeal  to  the  newly 
enfranchised  electors  could  be  accomplished. 
If  the  opposition  failed  to  keep  the  govern- 
ment in  power  during  that  period,  it  ran  the 
risk,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  sovereign, 
of  provoking  a  dissolution  before  the  new 
electoral  reform  was  consummated.  Disraeli, 
while  explaining  the  situation  to  the  queen, 
left  her  to  choose  between  the  two  possible 
alternatives,  the  acceptance  of  his  resigna- 
tion now  and  the  appeal  to  the  country  six 
months  later.  After  two  days'  consideration, 
she  elected  to  take  the  second  course.    She 

nc  rteht  to  was  P1"?!?81*6^  to  accept  full  re- 
(Uwoive  sponsibility  for  her  decision,  and 
parliament  when  Disraeli  announced  it  to 
at  will.  parliament  on 5  May  he  described, 

with   her  assent,  the  general  drift   of  his 
negotiations  with  her.     Grave  doubts  were 
expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
whether  his   conduct  was  consistent   with 
that  of  the  ministerial  adviser  of  a  constitu- 
tional sovereign.      In  his  first  conversation 
with  the  queen  he  had  acted  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative, and  had  not  consulted  his  colleagues. 
This  self-reliance  somewhat  damped  enthu- 
siasm for  his  action  in  the  ranks  of  his  own 
party.     The  leaders  of  the  opposition  boldlv 
argued  that  the  minister  was  bound  to  oiler 
the  sovereign  definite  advice,  which  it  be- 
hoved her  to  adopt,  that  the  constitution 
recognised  no  power  in  the  sovereign  to  exer- 
cise personal  volition,  and   that   the  mini- 
ster was  faithless  to  his  trust  in  offering  her 
two  courses  and  abiding  by  her  Voluntarv 
selection  of  one.     But  the  argument  against 
the  minister  was  pushed  too  far.     The  queen 
had  repeatedly   exerted   a  personal  choice 
between  accepting  a  dissolution  and  a  re- 
signation of  a  ministry  in  face  of  an  adverse 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons.     The  only 
new    feature    that    the    present    situation 
offered  was  Disraeli's  open   attribution  to 
the  queen  of  responsibility  for  the  final  de- 
cision. The  net  effect  of  his  procedure  was  to 
bring  into  clearer  relief  than  before  thepracti- 
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cal  ascendency,  within  certain  limit*,  which 
under  the  constitution  a  ministerial  crisis 
assured  the  crown,  if  its  wearer  cared  to 
assert  it.  The  revelation  was  in  the  main 
to  the  advantage  of  the  prestige  of  the 
throne.  It  conflicted  with  the  constitutional 
fallacy  that  the  monarch  was  necessarily 
and  invariably  an  automaton.  But  the 
queen  had  no  intention  of  exceeding  her 
constitutional  power,  and  when,  immediately 
after  the  settlement  of  the  ministerial  diffi- 
culty, the  House  of  Commons,  by  an  irresis- 
tible vote  of  the  opposition,  petitioned  her 
to  suspend  new  appointments  in  the  Irish 
church  in  the  crown's  control,  and  to  place 
royal  patronage  at  the  parliament's  disposal, 
ehe  did  not  permit  any  personal  predilec- 
tions to  postpone  her  assent  for  a  day. 

On  10  March  1868  the  queen,  for  the  first 
time  since  her  widowhood,  held  a  drawing- 
room  at  Buckingham  Palace.  On  20  June 
she  reviewed  twenty-seven  thousand  volun- 
teers in  Windsor  Park,  and  two  days  later 
gave  a  public  '  breakfast '  or  afternoon  party 
in  the  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace.  She 
appeared  to  observers  to  enjoy  the  enter- 
tainment, but  she  had  no  intention  of  intro- 
ducing any  change  into  her  habitually 
secluded  mode  of  life.  By  way  of  illustrating 
her  desire  to  escape  from  court  functions,  she 
in  August  paid  a  first  visit  to  Switzerland, 
travelling  incognito  under  the  name  of  the 
Countess  of  Kent.  She  forbade  any  public 
demonstration  in  her  honour,  but  accepted  the 
Emperor  Napoleon's  courteous  offer  of  his  im- 
perial train  in  which  to  travel  through  France. 
On  the  outward  journey  she  rested  for  a 
day  at  the  English  embassy  in  Paris, 
where  the  Empress  Eug6nie  paid  her  an  in- 
formal visit  (6  Aug.)  Next  day  she  reached 
Lucerne,  where  she  had  rented  the  Villa 
Pension  Wallace  near  the  lake. 
Switzerland.  She  stayed  there,  engaged  in  the 
recreations  of  a  private  pleasure- 
seeker,  till  9  Sept.,  when  she  again  passed 
through  France  in  the  emperor's  train.  She 
paused  at  Paris  on  10  Sept.  to  revisit  St. 
Cloud,  which  revived  sad  memories  of  her 
happy  sojourn  there  thirteen  years  before. 
The  emperor  was  absent,  but  courteous 
greetings  by  telegraph  passed  between  him 
and  the  queen.  Removing,  on  her  arrival 
in  England,  to  Balmoral,  she  there  gave 
additional  proof  of  her  anxiety  to  shrink  from 
publicity  or  court  formality.  She  took  up 
ner  residence  for  the  first  time  in  a  small 
house,  called  Glassalt  Shiel,  which  she  had 
built  in  a  wild  deserted  spot  in  the  hills. 
She  regarded  the  dwelling  as  in  all  ways 
in  keeping  with  her  condition.  '  It  was/ 
she  wrote,  *  the  widow's   first  house,  not 


built  by  him,  or  hallowed  by  his  memory.' 
On  14  Dec.  1868  a  special  service  was 
held  in  her  presence  at  the  Frogmore  mau- 
soleum, where  a  permanent  sarcophagus  had 
now  been  placed.  It  was  destined  to  hold 
her  own  remains  as  well  as  those  of  the 
prince.  The  whole  cost  of  the  completed 
mausoleum  was  200,000/. 

While  she  was  still  in  Scotland  the  general 
election  took  place,  and  Disraeli's  govern- 
views  on  ment  suffered  a  crushing  defeat, 
church  The  liberals    came  in    with    a 

patronage.  majority  of  128,  and  Disraeli, 
contrary  to  precedent,  resigned  office  with- 
out waiting  for  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
His  last  official  act  excited  a  passing  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  the  queen,  and  showed 
how  actively  she  asserted  her  authority  even 
in  her  relation  to  a  minister  with  whose 
general  policy  she  was  in  agreement.  The 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  became  vacant 
on  28  Oct.,  owing  to  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Longley.  *  The  queen  at  her  own  instance 
recommended  for  the  post  Archibald  Camp- 
bell Tait,  bishop  of  London,  in  whom  she 
had  long  taken  a  personal  interest.  Disraeli 
had  another  candidate.  But  the  queen 
persisted ;  Disraeli  yielded,  and  Tait  received 
the  primacy.  He  was  the  first  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  with  whom  she  maintained  a 
personal  intimacy.  Neither  with  Arch- 
bishop Howley,  who  held  office  at  her  acces- 
sion, nor  his  successors,  Archbishops  Sumner 
and  Longley,  had  she  sought  a  close  asso- 
ciation. Disraeli's  experience  in  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  Tait  was  not  uncommon 
with  preceding  or  succeeding  prime  mini- 
sters. Throughout  her  reign  the  queen  took 
a  serious  view  of  her  personal  responsibilities 
in  the  distribution  of  church  patronage ;  and 
though  she  always  received  her  ministers' 
advice  with  respect,  she  did  not  confine 
herself  to  criticism  of  their  favoured  candi- 
dates for  church  promotion ;  she  often  insisted 
on  other  arrangements  than  they  suggested. 
In  1845  she  refused  to  accept  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  recommendation  of  Buckland  for  the 
deanery  of  Westminster,  and  conferred  the 
post  on  a  personal  acquaintance,  Samuel 
Wilberforce.  Subsequently  Dean  Stanley 
owed  the  same  benefice  to  the  queen's  per- 
sonal regard  for  him.  To  the  choice  of 
bishops  she  attached  an  'immense  impor- 
tance/ and  the  principles  that  in  her  view 
ought  to  govern  their  selection  were  sound 
and  statesmanlike.  She  deprecated  the  dis- 
play of  religious  or  political  partisanship  in 
the  matter.  'The  men  to  be  chosen,'  she 
wrote  to  Archbishop  Benson,  3  Jan.  1890, 
'  must  not  be  taken  with  reference  to  satis- 
fying one  or  the  other  party  in  the  church, 
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or  with  reference  to  any  political  party, 
but  for  their  real  worth.  We  want  people 
who  can  be  firm  and  conciliating,  else  the 
church  cannot  be  maintained.  We  want 
large  broad  views,  or  the  difficulties  will  be 
insurmountable.'  While  holding  such  wise 
views,  she  was  not  uninfluenced  bv  her  per- 
sonal likes  or  dislikes  of  individuals,  and 
she  would  rather  fill  an  ecclesiastical  office 
with  one  who  was  already  agreeably  known 
to  her  than  with  a  stranger.  She  was  always 
an  attentive  hearer  of  sermons  and  a  shrewd 
critic  of  them.  She  chiefly  admired  in  them 
simplicity  and  brevity.  Auy  failure  of  a 
preacher  to  satisfy  her  judgment  commonly 
proved  a  fatal  bar  to  his  preferment.  She 
was  tolerant  of  almost  all  religious  opinions, 
and  respected  those  from  which  she  differed ; 
only  the  extreme  views  and  practices  of 
ritualists  irritated  her.  She  was  proud  of  her 
connection  with  the  presbyterian  establish- 
ment of  Scotland,  and,  without  bestowing 
much  attention  on  the  theology  peculiar  to 
it,  enjoyed  its  unadorned  services,  and  the 
homely  exhortations  of  its  ministers. 

On  Disraeli's  resignation  the  queen  at 
once  sent  for  Gladstone,  and  he  for  the  first 
Gladstone  time  became  her  prime  minister 
prime  mul-  in  December  1868.  Although 
ster,  1868.  gne  faiiy  recognised  his  abilities, 
and  he  always  treated  her  personally  with 
deferential  courtesy,  he  did  not  inspire  her 
with  sympathy  or  confidence.  Her  politi- 
cal intuitions  were  not  illiberal,  but  the 
liberalism  to  which  she  clung  was  confined 
to  the  old  whig  principles  of  religious 
toleration  and  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
subject.  She  deprecated  change  in  the 
great  institutions  of  government,  especially 
in  the  army;  the  obliteration  of  class  dis- 
tinctions was  for  her  an  idle  dream.  .Radi- 
calism she  judged  to  be  a  dangerous  com- 
promise with  the  forces  of  revolution;  the 
theory  that  England  had  little  or  no  con- 
cern with  European  politics,  and  no  title  to 
exert  influence  on  their  course,  conflicted 
with  her  training  and  the  domestic  sen- 
timent that  came  of  her  foreign  family  con- 
nections. The  mutability  of  Gladstone's 
political  views,  and  their  tendency  to  move 
in  the  direction  which  the  queen  regarded 
us  unsafe,  tried  her  nerves.  During  Glad- 
stone's first  ministry  he  and  his  colleagues 
undertook  a  larger  number  of  legislative 
reforms  than  any  government  had  essayed 
during  her  reign,  and  the  obligation  which 
she  felt  to  be  imposed  on  her  of  studying 
the  arguments  in  their  favour  often  over- 
taxed her  strength.  New  questions  arose 
with  such  rapidity  that  she  complained  that 
she  had  not  the  time  wherein  to  form  a 


judgment.  Gladstone,  who  was  unwearied 
in  his  efforts  to  meet  her  protests  or  in- 
quiries, had  not  the  faculty  of  brevity  in 
exposition.  His  intellectual  energy,  his 
vehemence  in  argument,  the  steady  flow  of 
his  vigorous  language,  tormented  her.  With 
perfectly  constitutional  correctness  she  ac- 
knowledged herself  powerless  to  enforce  her 
opinion  against  his ;  but  she  made  no  secret 
of  her  private  reluctance  to  approve  his  pro- 
I  posals.  Gladstone's  social  accomplishments, 
moreover,  were  not  of  a  kind  calculated  to 
conciliate  the  queen  in  intercourse  outside 
official  business,  or  to  compensate  for  the 
divergences  between  their  political  points  of 
view.  The  topics  which  absorbed  him  in  his 
private  life  were  far  removed  from  the  queen's 
sphere  of  knowledge  or  interest.  Some  of 
Gladstone's  colleagues  in  his  first  ministry 
were,  however,  entirely  congenial  to  her. 
She  was  already  on  friendly  terms  with  Lord 
Granville,  the  colonial  secretary,  and  with 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Indian  secretary,  and 
she  had  long  placed  implicit  confidence  in 
Lord  Clarendon,  who  now  resumed  the  post 
of  foreign  secretary. 

The  first  measure  which  Gladstone  as 
prime  minister  introduced  was  the  iong- 
Her  viewn  threatened  bill  for  the  disesta- 
on  the  irinh  blishment  of  the  Irish  church. 
cimrch  biu.   ghe  avowe<i  vehement  dislike  of 

it,  and  talked  openly  of  her  sorrow  that  Glad- 
stone should  have  started  *  this  about  the  Irish 
church *(WiLBERFORCE'8Zrt/<?,iii. 07).  In  the 
correspondence  with  her  daughter  Alice  she 
argued  that  the  question  would  *  be  neither 
solved  nor  settled  in  this  way.  Injustice  to 
protestants  might  come  of  it.  The  settle- 
ment was  not  well  considered.'  She  told 
Gladstone  how  deeply  she  '  deplored  the 
necessity  under  which  he  conceived  him- 
self to  be  of  raising  the  question  as  he  had 
done.'  and  how  unable  she  was  to  divest 
herself  of  apprehensions  as  to  the  possible 
consequences.  But  she  was  under  no  illusion 
as  to  Gladstone's  resolve  and  power  to  pass 
the  bill  through  parliament.  She  frankly 
admitted  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  *  chosen  expressly  to  speak  the  feeling 
of  the  country  on  the  question,'  and  she 
believed  that  if  a  second  appeal  were  made 
to  the  electorate  it  would  produce  the 
same  result.  Common  sense  taught  her  that 
the  quicker  the  inevitable  pill  was  swal- 
lowed the  better  for  the  country's  peace. 
But  she  saw  that  a  fruitless  and  perilous  re- 
sistance was  threatened  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  the  previous  session  they  had  thrown  out 
the  bill  suspending  further  appointments  in 
the  Irish  church  which  Gladstone  had  car- 
ried through  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
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Tait,  then  bishop  of  London,  had  Toted  with 
the  majority.  A  collision  between  the  two 
houses  always  seemed  to  the  queen  to  shake 
the  constitution,  and  she  knew  that  in  a  case 
like  the  present  the  upper  house  must  invite 
defeat  in  the  conflict.  She  therefore,  on  her 
own  initiative,  proposed  to  mediate  between 
the  government  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
Gladstone  welcomed  her  intervention,  and 
was  conciliatory. 

Accordingly,  the  day  before  parliament 
opened,  15  Feb.  1869,  the  queen  asked  Tait 
whether  the  House  of  Lords  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  give  way.  Gladstone,  she 
said,  'seems  really  moderate/  The  prin- 
ciple of  disestablishment  must  be  conceded, 
but  the  details  might  well  be  the  subject 
of  future  discussion  and  nego- 
to'ttekmis.  tiation.  At  her  request  Tait  and 
Gladstone  met  in  consultation. 
After  the  bill  had  passed  through  the  House 
of  Commons  with  enormous  majorities 
(31  May),  she  importuned  Tait  to  secure 
the  second  reading  in  the  lords,  with  the  re- 
sult that  it  was  carried  by  33  (18  June). 
But  greater  efforts  on  the  queen's  part  were 
required  before  the  crisis  was  at  an  end. 
The  amendments  adopted  by  the  lords  were 
for  the  most  part  rejected  by  Gladstone. 
On  11  June  the  queen  pressed  on  both  sides 
the  need  of  concessions,  and  strongly  depre- 
cated a  continuance  of  the  struggle.  At 
length  the  government  gave  way  on  certain 
subsidiary  points,  and  the  bill  passed  safely 
its  last  stages  {Life  of  Tait,  ii.  passim). 
How  much  of  the  result  was  due  to  the 
queen's  interference,  and  how  much  to  the 
stress  of  events,  may  be  matter  for  argu- 
ment; but  there  is  no  disputing  that  through- 
out this  episode  she  oiled  the  wheels  of  the 
constitutional  machinery. 

During  this  anxious  period  the  queen's 
public  activities  were  mainly  limited  to  a 
review  of  troops  at  Aldershot  on  17  April. 
On  25  May  she  celebrated  q  uietly  her  fiftieth 
birthday,  and  at  the  end  of  June  enter- 
tained for  a  second  time  the  khedive  of 
Egypt.  On  28  June  she  gave  a  '  breakfast ' 
or  afternoon  party  in  his  honour  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace — the  main  festivity  in  which 
she  took  part  during  the  season.  In  the 
course  of  her  autumn  visit  to  Balmoral  she 
went  on  a  tour  through  the  Trossachs  and 
visited  Loch  Lomond.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  6  Nov.,  she  made  one  of  her  rare 
passages  through  London,  and  the  first  since 
her  widowhood.  She  opened  Blackfriars 
Bridge  and  Holborn  Viaduct,  but  she  came 
from  Windsor  only  for  the  day. 

The  queen  occasionally  sought  at  this 
period  a  new  form  of  relaxation  in  inter- 
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course  with  some  of  the  men  of  letters 
whose  fame  contributed -to  the  glory  of  her 
intercourse  reign.  Her  personal  interest  in 
with  men  of  literature  was  not  strong,  and 
letters.  jt  diminished  in  her  later  years; 

but  she  respected  its  producers  and  their 
influence.  With  Tennyson,  whose  work 
her  husband  had  admired,  and  whose  'In 
Memoriam '  gave  her  much  comfort  in  her 
grief,  she  was  already  in  intimate  correspon- 
dence, which  she  maintained  till  his  death ; 
and  when  he  visited  her  at  Windsor  and 
Osborne  she  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  Through  her  friends,  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  and  Dean  Stanley,  she  had  come  to 
hear  much  of  other  great  living  writers. 
Lady  Augusta  Stanley  told  her  of  Carlyle, 
and  she  sent  him  a  message  of  condolence 
on  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife  in  1866. 
In  May  1869  the  queen  visited  the  West- 
minster deanery  mainly  to  make  Carlyle's 
personal  acquaintance.  The  Stanleys'  guests 
also  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grote,  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Lyell,  and  the  poet  Browning. 
The  queen  was  in  a  most  gracious  humour. 
Carlyle  deemed  it  'impossible  to  imagine 
a  politer  little  woman;  nothing  the  least 
imperious ;  all  gentle,  all  sincere  .  .  .  makes 
you  feel  too  (if  you  have  any  sense  in  you) 
that  she  is  queen'  (Froudb,  Carlyle  in 
London,  ii.  879-80).  She  told  Browning 
that  she  admired  his  wife's  poetry  (Reid, 
Lord  Houghton,  ii.  200).  Among  the  novels 
she  had  lately  read  was  George  Eliot's  '  Mill 
on  the  Floss,'  but  Dickens's  work  was  the 
only  fiction  of  the  day  that  really  attracted 
her.  In  him,  too,  she  manifested  personal 
interest.  She  had  attended  in  1857  a  per- 
formance by  himself  and  other  amateurs  of 
Wilkie  Collins's  '  The  Frozen  Deep '  at  the 
Gallery  of  Illustration,  and  some  proposals, 
which  came  to  nothing,  had  been  made  to 
him  to  read  the '  Christmas  Carol '  at  court  in 
1858.  At  the  sale  of  Thackeray's  property 
in  1864  she  purchased  for  25/.  10*.  the  copy 
of  the  '  Christmas  Carol '  which  Dickens 
had  presented  to  Thackeray.  In  March 
1870  Dickens,  at  Helps's  request,  lent  her 
some  photographs  of  scenes  in  the  American 
civil  war,  and  she  took  the  opportunity 
that  she  had  long  sought  of  making  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  She  summoned  him  to 
Buckingham  Palace  in  order  to  thank  him 
for  his  courtesy.  On  his  departure  she  asked 
him  to  present  her  with  copies  of  his  writ- 
ings, ana  handed  him  a  copy  of  her  '  Leaves ' 
with  the  autograph  inscription, '  From  the 
humblest  of  writers  to  one  of  the  greatest.' 
Other  writers  of  whom  she  thought  highly 
included  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles,  whose  '  Lives 
of  the  Engineers '  she  presented  to  her  son- 
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in-law  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1865,  and 
whose  *  Life  of  Thomas  Edward,  the  Banff 
Naturalist/  she  examined  in  1876  with  such 
effect  as  to  direct  the  bestowal  on  Edward 
of  a  civil  list  pension  of  50/.  She  was  in- 
terested, too,  in  the  works  of  George  Mac- 
donald,  on  whom  she  induced  Lord  Beacons- 
field  to  confer  a  pension  in  1877. 

In  1870  European  politics  once  more  formed 
the  most  serious  topic  of  the  queen's  thought, 
and  the  death  in  July  of  her  old  friend,  Lord 
Clarendon,  the  foreign  secretary,  increased 
her  anxieties.  Despite  her  personal  attach- 
ment to  Lord  Granville,  who  succeeded  to 
Clarendon's  post,  she  had  far  smaller  faith 
in  his  political  judgment.  Although  she 
watched  events  with  attention,  the  queen 

was  hopeful  until  the  last  that 
German  war.  tne  struggle  between  France  and 

Germany,  which  had  long  threa- 
tened, might  be  averted.  In  private  letters 
to  the  rulers  of  both  countries  she  con- 
stantly counselled  peace ;  but  her  efforts  were 
vain,  and  in  July  1870  Napoleon  declared 
war.  She  regarded  his  action  as  wholly 
unjustified,  and  her  indignation  grew  when 
Bismarck  revealed  designs  that  Napoleon  was 
alleged  to  have  formed  to  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium,  a  country  in  whose 
fortunes  she  was  deeply  concerned  by  reason 
of  the  domestic  ties  that  linked  her  with  its 
ruler.  In  the  opening  stages  of  the  conflict 
that  followed  her  ruling  instincts  identified 
her  fully  with  the  cause  of  Germany.  Both 
her  sons-in-law,  the  crown  prince  and  Prince 
Louis  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  were  in  the  field, 
and  through  official  bulletins  and  the  gene- 
ral information  that  her  daughters  collected 
for  her,  she  studied  their  movements  with 
nor  Hvm-  painful  eagerness.  She  sent 
iKirhy  with  hospital  stores  to  her  daughter  at 
Germany.  Darmstadt,  and  encouraged  her 
in  her  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  wounded. 
When  crushing  disaster  befell  the  French 
arms  she  regarded  their  defeat  as  a  righteous 
judgment.  She  warmly  approved  a  sermon 
preached  before  her  by  her  friend,  Dr.  Nor- 
man Maclcod,  at  Balmoral  on  2  Oct.  1870, 
in  which  he  implicitly  described  France  as 
*  reaping  the  reward  of  her  wickedness  and 
vanity  and  sensuality*  {More  Leaves,  p. 
151).  But  many  of  her  subjects  sympathised 
n  >  it .  -  f(  w*tn  France,  and  her  own  tender- 
Frimce!*    '     ness  of  heart  evoked  pity  for  her 

French  neighbours  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  overthrow.  With  a 
view  to  relieve  their  sufferings,  she  en- 
treated her  daughter  the  crown  princess,  her 
son-in-law  the  crown  prince,  and  her  friend 
and  his  mother  the  queen  of  Prussia  to  avert 
the  calamity  of  the  bombardment  of  Paris. 


Bismarck  bitterly  complained  that  'the 
petticoat  sentimentality  which  the  queen 
communicated  to  the  Prussian  royal  family 
hampered  the  fulfilment  of  German  designs. 
The  crown  prince's  unconcealed  devotion  to 
her  compromised  him  in  the  eyes  of  Bis- 
marck, who  deprecated  her  son-in-law's 
faith  in  her  genuine  attachment  to  German 
interests  (see  the  prince's  '  Diary,'  edited  by 
Professor  Geffcken,  in  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
1888).  Nor  did  the  queen  refrain  from 
pressing  her  ministers  to  offer  her  mediation 
with  the  object  not  merely  of  bringing  the 
war  to  an  early  close,  but  of  modifying  the 
vindictive  terms  which  Germany  sought  to 
impose  on  France.  But  her  endeavours 
were  of  small  avail.  English  influence  was 
declining  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  Russia 
had  made  the  preoccupation  of  France  and 
Germany  the  occasion  for  breaking  the  clause 
in  the  treaty  of  Paris  which  excluded  Rus- 
sian warships  from  the  Black  Sea.  And 
this  defiant  act  was  acquiesced  in  by  Glad- 
stone's government.  Yet  the  queen's  efforts 
for  France  were  well  appreciated  there. 
Some  years  later  (3  Dec.  1874)  she  accepted, 
with  sympathetic  grace,  at  Windsor  an 
address  of  thanks,  to  which  she  replied  in 
French,  from  representatives  of  the  French 
nation,  for  the  charitable  services  rendered 
by  English  men  and  women  during  the 
war ;  the  elaborate  volumes  of  photographs 
illustrating  the  campaigns,  which  accom- 
panied the  address,  she  placed  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Hatred  of  Napoleon's  policy  did  not 
estrange  her  compassion  from  him  in  the 
ruin  that  overtook  him  and  his  family.  The 
Empress  Eugenie  fled  to  England  in  Sep- 
tember 1870,  and  took  up  her  residence  at 
Ohislehurst.  The  queen  at  once  sent  her  a 
kindly  welcome,  ana  on  30  Nov.  paid  her  a 
long  visit,  which  the  exile  returned  at  Wind- 
sor on  5  Dec.  Thenceforth  their  friendship 
was  unchecked.  When  Napoleon,  on  his 
release  from  a  German  prison,  joined  his 
wife  in  March  1871,  the  queen  lost  no  time 
in  visiting  him  at  Ohislehurst,  and  until  his 
death  on  9  Jan.  1873  openly  showed  her 
fellow-feeling  with  him  in  his  melancholy 
fate. 

The  course  that  domestic  affairs  were 
taking  during  1870  was  hardly  more  agree- 
able to  her  than  the  course  of  foreign 
affairs.  In  April  the  attempt  by  a  Fenian  to 
assassinate  Prince  Alfred  while  on  a  visit  at 
Port  Jackson,  New  South  Wales,  greatly 
disturbed  her,  but  happily  the  prince  re- 
covered ;  and  she  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  public  sympathy  which 
was  given  her  in  full  measure.    At  home 
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she  was  mainly  troubled  by  the  govern- 
ment's resolve  to  begin  the  reorganisation  of 
the  army,  which  haa  been  long  contemplated. 
The  first  step  taken  by  Cardwell,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  war,  was  to  subordinate 
the  office  of  commander-in-chief  to  his  own. 
Twice  before  the  queen  had  successfully 
resisted  or  postponed  a  like  proposal.  She 
regarded  it  as  an  encroachment  on  the  royal 
prerogative.  Through  the  commander-in- 
DLfliike  f  dku&f  8ne  claimed  that  the  crown 
Cfcrdweo'*  directly  controlled  the  army  with- 
>nny  out  the  intervention  of  ministers 

TtformM-  or  parliament;  but  her  ministers 
now  proved  resolute,  and  she,  on  28  June 
1870,  signed  an  order  in  council  which  de- 
posed the  commander-in-chief  from  his  place 
of  sole  and  immediate  dependence  on  the 
crown  (Hansard,  ccii.  10  sq. ;  Pari.  Papers, 
1870,  c.  164).  Next  session  the  government 
scheme  for  reorganising  the  armv  was  pushed 
forward  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  pro- 
motion by  purchase  which  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  by  large  majorities. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond carried  resolutions  which  meant  the 
ruin  of  the  measure.    Characteristically,  the 

Sueen  deprecated  a  conflict  between  the 
ouses,but  the  government  extricated  her  and 
themselves  from  that  peril  by  a  bold  device 
which  embarrassed  her.  They  advised  her 
to  accomplish  their  reform  by  exercise  of  her 
own  authority  without  further  endeavour  to 
win  the  approval  of  the  upper  house.  The 
purchase  01  commissions  had  been  legalised 
not  by  statute,  but  by  royal  warrant,  which 
could  be  abrogated  by  the  sovereign  on  the 
advjce  of  her  ministers  without  express 
sanction  of  parliament.  In  the  special  cir- 
cumstances the  procedure  violently  strained 
the  power  of  the  prerogative  against  one 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and  the  queen 
accepted  the  ministerial  counsel  with 
mixed  feelings.  She  had  small  sympathy 
with  the  proposed  reform,  and  teared  to 
estrange  the  House  of  Lords  from  the 
crown  by  procedure  which  circumvented 
its  authority;  but  the  assertion  of  the  pre- 
rogative was  never  ungrateful  to  her,  and 
the  responsibility  for  her  action  was  her 
minister's. 

Despite  her  industrious  pursuit  of  public 
business,  the  mass  of  the  people  continued  to 
deplore  the  infreq uency  01  her  public  appear- 
ances ;  of  the  only  two  public  ceremonies  in 
which  she  engaged  to  take  part  in  1870,  she 
fulfilled  no  more  than  one.  She  opened 
(11  May  1870)  the  new  buildings  of  London 
University  at  Burlington  House ;  but,  to  the 
general  disappointment,  indisposition  led  her 
to  delegate  to  the  prince  of  Wales  the  open- 


ing of  so  notable  a  London  improvement  as 
the  Thames  Embankment  (Id  July  1870). 
The  feeling  of  discontent  was  somewhat 
checked  by  the  announcement  in  October 
that  she  had  assented  to  the  engagement  of 
her  fourth  daughter,  Princess  Louise,  with  a 
subject,  and  one  who  was  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  a  commoner.  The  princess  had  given 
her  liand  at  Balmoral  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  English  history  that 
the  sovereign  sanctioned  the  union  of  a 
Marriage  of  princess  with  one  who  was  not  a 
Prince**  member  of  a  reigning  house  since 
LouI,,e'  Mary,    youngest    daughter     of 

Henry  VII  and  sister  of  Henry  VIII, 
married,  in  1515,  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk.  James  IPs  marriage  to  Anne 
Hyde  in  1060  did  not  receive  the  same 
ofhcial  recognition.  The  queen  regarded  the 
match  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  her 
daughter's  happiness.  It  rendered  neces- 
sary an  appeal  to  parliament  for  her  daugh- 
ter s  provision ;  and  as  her  third  son  Arthur 
was  on  the  point  of  coming  of  age,  and  also 
needed  an  income  from  public  sources,  it 
seemed  politic  to  conciliate  popular  feeling 
by  opening  parliament  in  person.  Accord- 
ingly, on  9  Feb.  1871,  she  occupied  her 
throne  in  Westminster  for  the  third  time 
since  her  bereavement.  Although  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  son  of  the  former  prime  minister, 
denounced  as  impolitic  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  a  princess  with  '  a  son  of  a 
member  of  ner  Majesty's  government '  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Marquis  of  Lome's 
father,  being  secretary  for  India;  Han- 
sard, cciv.  859),  the  dowry  of  30,000/. 
with  an  annuity  of  6,000/.  was  granted 
almost  unanimously  (350  to  1).  Less  satis- 
faction was  manifested  when  the  queen 
requested  parliament  to  provide  for  Prince 
Arthur.  An  annuity  of  15,000/.  was  be- 
stowed, but  although  the  minority  on  the 
final  vote  numbered  only  11,  as  many  as  51 
members  voted  in  favour  of  an  unsuccessful 
amendment  to  reduce  the  sum  to  10,000/. 
(Hansard,  ccviii.  570-90).  Meanwhile  the 
court  cast  off  some  of  its  gloom.  The  mar- 
riage of  Princess  Louise  took  place  at  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  with  much  pomp, 
on  21  March  1871,  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen,  who  for  the  occasion  lightened  her 
usual  mourning  attire.  With  unaccustomed 
activity  in  the  months  that  followed  she 
opened  the  Albert  Hall  (29  March),  inau- 

furated  the  new  buildings  of  St.  Thomas's 
Lospital,    and    reviewed    the     household 
troops  in  Bushey  Park,  when  the  young 

Strince    imperial  joined   the    royal    party 
30  June).  At  Balmoral  that  year,  although 
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the  queen  suffered  severely  from  rheumatic 
gout  and  neuralgia,  she  entertained  a 
large  family  party,  including  the  crown 
prince  and  princess  of  Prussia  and  Princess 
Alice. 

The  increasing  happiness  in  the  royal  circle 
was  menaced  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  a  grief 
almost  as  great  as  that  which  befell  it  just 
ten  years  before.  At  the  end  of  November 
the  prince  of  Wales  fell  ill  of  typhoid  fever, 
at  his  house  at  Sandringham,  and  as  the 
illness  reached  its  most  critical  stage,  the 
gravest  fears  were  entertained.  The  queen 
illness  of  the  went  to  Sandringham  on  29  Nov., 
prince  of  and  news  of  a  relapse  brought 
Wale*  her  thither  again  on  8  Dec.  with 

her  daughter  Alice,  who  was  still  her 
guest.  Both  remained  for  eleven  days, 
during  which  the  prince's  life  hung  in 
the  balance.  Happily,  on  the  fateful 
14  Dec.,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  prince 
consort's  death,  the  first  indications  of  re- 
covery appeared,  and  on  the  19th,  when  the 
queen  returned  to  Windsor,  the  danger  was 
passed.  A  week  later  the  queen  issued  for 
the  first  time  a  letter  to  her  people,  thanking 
them  for  the  touching  sympathy  they  had 
displayed  during '  those  painful  terrible  days/ 
As  soon  as  her  son's  health  was  fully  re- 
stored the  queen  temporarily  abandoned  her 
privacy  to  accompany  him  in  a  semi-state 
Public  procession     from     Buckingham 

thanks-  Palace  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
giving.  there  to  attend  a  special  service 

of  thanksgiving  (27  Feb.  1872).  She  was 
dressed  in  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  white 
ermine.  For  the  last  time  the  sovereign 
was  received  by  the  lord  mayor  with  the 
traditional  ceremonies  at  Temple  Bar,  the 
gates  of  which  were  first  shut  against  her 
and  then  opened  (the  Bar  was  removed  in 
the  winter  of  1878-9).  Next  day  (28  Feb.) 
the  queen  endured  renewal  of  a  disagreeable 
experience  of  earlier  years.  A  lad,  Arthur 
O'Connor,  who  pretended  to  be  a  Fenian 
emissary,  pointed  an  unloaded  pistol  at  the 
queen  as  she  was  entering  Buckingham 
Palace.  He  was  at  once  seized  by  her  at- 
tendant, John  Brown,  to  commemorate  whose 
vigilance  she  instituted  a  gold  medal  as  a 
reward  for  long  and  faithful  domestic  service. 
She  conferred  the  first  that  was  struck  on 
Brown,  together  with  an  annuity  of  25/.  On 
the  day  following  O'Connor's  senseless  act 
the  queen  addressed  a  second  letter  to  the 
public,  acknowledging  the  fervent  demon- 
strations of  loyalty  which  welcomed  her  and 
her  son  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  thanks- 
giving. 

That    celebration,    combined    with    its 
anxious  cause,  strengthened  immensely  the 


bonds  of  sentiment  that  united  the  crown 
andthepeople.  There  was  need  of  strengthen- 
ing these  bonds.  Every  year  increased  the 
feeling  that  the  queen's  reluctance  to  resume 
her  old  place  in  public  life  was  diminishing 
the  dignity  of  the  crown.  The  formation  of 
a  republic  in  France  at  the  same  time  en- 
couraged the  tendency  to  disparage  monar- 
chical institutions.  Lord  Selborne,  the  lord 
chancellor,  when  the  queen's  guest  at 
Popular  cen-  Windsor,  was  bold  enough  to  tell 
sure  of  the  her  that  if  the  French  republic 
sovereign,      j^jj  .  ^  g^^a  ft  would  influence 

English  public  opinion  in  a  republican  direc- 
tion (Selborne,  Memorials,  vol.  ii.)  During 
the  early  seventies  the  cry  against  the  throne 
threatened  to  become  formidable.  Mob- 
orators  prophesied  that  Queen  Victoria  would 
at  any  rate  be  the  last  monarch  of  England. 
The  main  argument  of  the  anti-royalista 
touched  the  expenses  of  the  monarchy, 
which  now  included  large  provision  for  the 
queen's  children.  Criticism  of  her  income 
and  expenditure  was  developed  with  a  per- 
tinacity which  deeply  wounded  her.  Pam- 
phlets, some  of  which  were  attributed  to 
men  of  position,  compared  her  income  with 
the  modest  10,000/.  allowed  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  A  malignant  tract, 
published  in  1871,  which  enjoyed  a  great 
vogue,  and  was  entitled  'Tracts  for  the 
Times,  No.  I. :  What  does  she  do  with  it  ?  by 
Solomon  Temple,  builder,'  professed  to  make 
a  thoroughgoing  examination  of  her  private 
expenditure.  The  writer  argued  that  while 
the  queen  was  constantly  asking  parliament 
for  money  for  her  children,  sne  was  not 
spending  the  annuity  originally  secured  to 
her  by  the  civil  list  act  on  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed.  A  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  it  was  applied,  it  was 
asserted,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity 
of  the  crown,  the  sole  object  with  which 
it  was  granted ;  the  larger  part  of  it  went 
to  form  a  gigantic  private  fortune  which 
was  in  some  quarters  estimated  to  have 
already  reached  5,000,000/.  To  these  sav- 
ings the  writer  protested  she  had  no  right ; 
any  portion  of  the  civil  list  income  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  remained  unexpended 
ought  to  return  to  the  public  exchequer. 
Personally,  it  was  said,  the  queen  was  well 
oft',  apart  from  her  income  from  the  civil  list. 
Besides  Neild's  bequest  she  had  derived  more- 
than  half  a  million  from  the  estate  of  the- 
prince  consort,  and  the  receipts  from  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  were  steadily  increasing. 
The  assertions  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact 
were  for  the  most  part  false.  The  queen's 
savings  in  the  civil  list  were  rarely  20,000/. 
a  year,  and  her  opportunities  of  thrift  were 
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grossly  misrepresented.  But  in  the  hands  of 
the  advocates  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment the  pecuniary  argument  was  valuable 
and  it  was  pressed  to  the  uttermost.  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke,  M.P.  for  Chelsea,  when 
speaking  in  favour  of  an  English  republic  at 
Newcastle  on  6  Nov.  1871,  complained  that 
the  queen  paid  no  income  tax.  Ministers 
found  it  needful  to  refute  the  damaging 
allegations.  Sir  Algernon  West,  one  of  the 
treasury  officials,  was  directed  by  the  prime 
minister  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  ob- 
noxious pamphlet.  Robert  Lowe,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  announced  that 
income  tax  was  paid  by  the  queen.  Twice 
at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1871  Gladstone 
in  the  House  of  Commons  insisted  that  the 
whole  of  the  queen's  income  was  justly  at  her 
personal  disposal  (Hansard,  ccvii.  1124, 
ccviii.  168-9).  But  the  agitators  were  not 
readily  silenced.  Next  session,  on  19  March 
1872,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  introduced  a  motion 
for  a  full  inquiry  into  the  queen's  expendi- 
Debate  on  ture  with  a  view  to  a  complete 
theciriiiirt,  reform  of  the  civil  list.  His 
187f'  long      and     elaborate      speech 

abounded  in  minute  details,  but  he  in- 
jured his  case  by  avowing  himself  a  republi- 
can ;  and  when  the  same  avowal  was  made 
by  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  who  seconded  his 
motion,  a  scene  of  great  disorder  followed. 
Gladstone  denied  that  the  queen's  savings 
were  on  the  alleged  scale,  or  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  court  had  appreciably  di- 
minished since  the  prince's  death  (Hansard, 
ccx.  253  sq.)  Only  two  members  of  the 
house,  Mr.  G.  Anderson  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  voted  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
Mr.  Herbert,  and  their  proposal  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  274.  In  the  event  the 
wave  of  republican  sentiment  was  soon  spent, 
but  the  conviction  that  the  people  paid 
an  unduly  high  price  for  the  advantages 
of  the  monarchy  remained  fully  alive  in 
the  minds  of  large  sections  of  the  population, 
especially  of  the  artisan  class,  until  the  queen 
conspicuously  modified  her  habits  of  seclusion. 
The  main  solvent  of  the  popular  grievance, 
however,  was  the  affectionate  veneration 
which  was  roused  in  course  of  time  through- 
out her  dominions,  by  the  veteran  endurance 
of  her  rule,  and  by  the  growth  of  the  new 
and  powerful  faith  that  she  embodied  in  her 
own  person  the  unity  of  the  British  empire. 

VI 

From  the  flood  of  distasteful  criticism  in 
1872  the  queen  escaped  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  spring  (28  Marcn  to  8  April)  by  cross- 
ing to  Germany  in  order  to  visit  at  Baden- 
Baden   her  stepsister!  whose   health  was 


failing.  After  her  return  home  the  German 
empress,  with  whose  dislike  of  war  the  queen 
Deaths  in  wa8  *n  thorough  sympathy,  was  a 
the  royal  welcome  guest  (2  May) ;  and  in  the 
circie.187 3-8.  8ame  month  she  sought  unusual  re- 
creation by  attending  a  concert  which  Gounod 
conducted  at  the  newly  opened  Albert  Hall. 
But  death  was  again  busy  in  her  circle  and 
revived  her  grief.  She  had  derived  im- 
measurable comfort  from  conversation  with 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod.  '  How  I  love  to  talk 
to  him/  she  said,  'to  ask  his  advice,  to  speak 
to  him  of  my  sorrows,  my  anxieties ! '  (More 
Leaves,  pp.  143-161);  but  on  16  June  he 
passed  away.  Her  first  mistress  of  the 
robes  and  lifelong  friend,  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  had  died  in  1868,  and  she  now 
visited  the  duchess's  son  and  daughter-in- 
law  at  Dunrobin  Castle  from  6  to  12  Sept. 
1872,  so  that  she  might  be  present  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  first  stone  of  a  memorial  to  her  late 
companion.  In  the  same  month  her  step- 
sister, the  Princess  F6odore,  the  last  surviving 
friend  of  her  youth,  died  at  Baden-Baden 
(28  Sept.),  while  the  death  on  the  following 
9  Jan.  of  Napoleon  III,  whose  amiabi- 
lity to  her  and  her  family  was  never  con- 
?|uered  by  disaster,  imposed  on  her  the  mourn- 
ul  task  of  consoling  his  widow.  She  gave 
the  sarcophagus  which  enclosed  his  remains 
in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Chislehurst. 

The  year  that  opened  thus  sadly  witnessed 
several  incidents  that  stirred  in  the  queen 
more  pleasurable  sensations.  In 
March  Gladstone's  Irish  univer- 
sity bill  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  at  once  resigned 
(11  March).  The  queen  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion, and  invited  Disraeli  to  take  his  place, 
but  Disraeli  declined  in  view  of  the  normal 
balance  of  parties  in  the  existing  House  of 
Commons.  Disraeli  was  vainly  persuaded  to 
follow  another  course.  Gladstone  pointed 
out  to  the  queen  that  the  refusal  of  Disraeli, 
who  had  brought  about  his  defeat,  to  assume 
office  amounted  to  an  unconstitutional  shirk- 
ing of  his  responsibilities.  Disraeli  was 
awaiting  with  confidence  an  appeal  to  the 
constituencies,  which  Gladstone  was  not  de- 
sirous of  inviting  at  once,  although  he  could 
not  now  long  delay  it.  In  face  of  Disraeli's 
obduracy  he  was,  at  the  queen's  request, 
compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  return  for 
a  season  at  least  to  the  treasury  bench 
(20  March).  His  government  was  greatly 
shaken  in  reputation,  but  they  succeeded 
in  holding  on  till  the  beginning  of  next 
year. 

When  the  ministerial  crisis  ended,  the 
queen  paid  for  the  first  time  an  official  visit 
to  the  east  end  of  London  in  order  to  open 


Disraeli  de- 
clines office. 
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the  new  Victoria  Park  (2  April\  The  sum- 
mer saw  her  occupied  in  extending  hospita- 
ls visit  of  Utyto  ?  political  guest,  the  shah 
the  gimh  of  of  Persia,  who,  like  the  sultan  of 
PCTsia-  Turkey,  was  the  first  wearer  of  his 

crown  to  visit  England.  The  queen's  regal 
position  in  India  rendered  it  fitting  for  her  to 
welcome  oriental  potentates  at  her  court, 
and  the  rivalry  in  progress  in  Asia  be- 
tween Russia  and  England  gave  especial 
value  to  the  friendship  of  Persia.  The  shah 
stayed  at  Buckingham  Palace  from  19  June 
to  4  July,  and  an  imposing  reception  was 
accorded  him.  The  prince  of  Wales  for  the 
most  part  did  assiduous  duty  as  host  in  be- 
half of  his  mother,  but  she  thrice  entertained 
the  shah  at  Windsor,  and  he  wrote  with  en- 
thusiasm of  the  cordiality  of  her  demeanour. 
At  their  first  meeting,  on  20  June,  she  in- 
vested him  with  the  order  of  the  garter ;  at 
the  second,  on  24  June,  he  accompanied  her 
to  a  review  in  Windsor  Park ;  and  at  the 
third,  on  2  July,  he  exchanged  photographs 
with  her,  and  he  visited  the  prince  consort's 
mausoleum  at  Frogmore  (Diary  of  the  Shah, 
translated  by  Redhouse,  1874,  pp.  144  sq.) 

Meanwhile  the  governments  of  both  Russia 
and  England  were  endeavouring  to  diminish 
the  friction  and  suspicion  that  habitually 
impeded  friendly  negotiations  be- 
with  Russia,  tween  them.  At  the  opening  of  the 
year  Count  Schouvaloff  was  sent 
by  the  Tsar  Alexander  II  on  a  secret  mission 
to  the  queen.  lie  assured  her  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  no  intention  of  making  further  ad- 
vances in  Central  Asia.  Events  proved  that 
assurance  to  be  equivocal ;  but  there  was 
another  object  of  Schouvaloff's  embassy, 
which  was  of  more  immediate  interest  to  the 

?^ueen,  and  accounted  for  the  extreme  cordia- 
lty  that  she  extended  to  him.  A  matrimo- 
nial union  between  the  English  and  Russian 
royal  houses  was  suggested.  The  families 
were  already  slightly  connected.  The  sister 
of  the  princess  of  Wales  had  married  the 
tsarevitch  (afterwards  Tsar  Alexander  III). 
The  proposal  was  regarded  by  the  queen  as 
of  great  political  promise,  and  at  the  date  of 
the  shah  s  visit  the  tsarevitch  and  his  wife 
were  staying  at  Marlborough  House  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  project.  In  July  the  queen 
assented  to  the  marriage  of  Prince  Alfred, 
her  second  son,  with  Grand  Duchess  Marie 
Alexandrovna,  the  Tsar  Alexander  IPs  only 
daughter,  and  the  sister-in-law  of  the 
tsarevna,  the  princess  of  Wales's  sister.  The 
queen  was  elated  by  the  formation  of  this 
new  tie  with  the  family  of  England's  present 
rival  in  Asia,  and  her  old  antagonist  on  the 
field  of  the  Crimea.  Subsequently  she  chose 
Ler  friend  Dean  Stanley  to  perform  at  St. 


Petersburg  the  wedding  ceremony  after  the 
Anglican  rite  (23  Jan.  1 874),  and  she  struggled 

Marriage  of  hard  *°  rea^  m  tne  dean's  own  il- 
the  Dake  of  legible  handwriting  the  full  and 
Edinburgh.  vmlY[^  accounts  he  sent  her  of  his 
experiences.  In  the  followi  ng  May  the  coping- 
stone  seemed  to  be  placed  on  the  edifice  of 
an  Anglo-Russian  peace  by  her  entertainment 
at  Windsor  of  the  Tsar  Alexander  II,  her 
new  daughter-in-law's  father.  But  the  march 
of  events  did  not  allow  the  marriage  appre- 
ciably to  affect  the  political  issues  at  stake 
between  Russia  and  England,  and  within 
three  years  they  were  again  on  the  verge  of 
war. 

Meanwhile,  in  January  1874,  the  queen 
permitted  Gladstone  to  dissolve  parliament. 
The  result  was  a  triumphant  victory  for  the 
conservatives.  To  the  queen's  relief  Glad- 
stone's term  of  office  was  ended,  and  she  did 
not  conceal  the  gratification  with  which  she 
Disraeli  in  recalled  Disraeli  to  nower.  Her 
power,  new  minister's  position  was  ex- 

l874«  ceptionally  strong.    He  enjoved 

the  advantage,  which  no  conservative  mini- 
ster since  Peel  took  office  in  1841  had  en- 
joyed, of  commanding  large  majorities  in 
both  houses  of  parliament.  Despite  a  few 
grumblers,  he  exerted  supreme  authority  over 
his  party,  and  the  queen  was  prepared  to  ex- 
tend to  him  the  fullest  confidence.  Disraeli's 
political  views  strongly  commended  them- 
selves to  her.  His  elastic  conservatism  did 
not  run  counter  to  her  whiggish  sentiment. 
His  theory  of  the  constitution  gave  to  the 
crown  a  semblance  of  strength  and  dignity 
with  which  her  recent  ministers  had  been 
loth  to  credit  it.  Moreover  his  opinion  of 
the  crown's  relations  to  foreign  affairs  pre- 
cisely coincided  with  the  belief  which  her 
husband  had  taught  her,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  sovereign  ofEngland  to  seek  to  influence 
the  fortunes  of  Europe.  In  his  social  inter- 
course, too,  Disraeli  had  the  advantage  of  a 
personal  fascination  which  grew  with  closer 
acquaintance,  and  developed  in  the  queen  a 
genuine  affection  for  him.  He  conciliated  her 
idiosyncrasies.  He  affected  interest  in  the 
topics  which  he  knew  to  interest  her.  He 
showered  upon  her  all  his  arts  and  graces  of 
conversation.  He  did  what  no  other  minister 
:  in  the  reign  succeeded  in  doing  in  private  talk 
with  her — he  amused  her.  His  social  charm 
lightened  the  routine  of  state  business.  He 
briefly  informed  her  of  the  progress  of  affairs, 
but  did  not  overwhelm  her  with  details. 
Nevertheless,  he  well  understood  the  practical 
working  of  the  constitution,  and,  while  mag- 
nifying the  queen's  potential  force  of  sove- 
reignty, he  did  not  prejudice  the  supreme 
responsibilities  of  his  own  office.    His  gene- 


I  linn  of  policy  being-   congenial   to  her, 

■  .-xplanatton was  rarely needful j 

■   •  1  e  is  policy    lie    m    not 

,  moved    by    her    suggestions    or 

criticism  in  a  great  er  degree  than 

bis   predecessors.     Even    in   (he 

stter  of   important   appointments   he  did 

her  influence-  to  go  beyond  pre- 

«  limits.    But  by  his  exceptional  tact 

nesi  be  reconciled  ber  to  almost 

f  decision   be   took,  whether  or  no  it 

d  with  ber  inch  nut  ion.   When  he  foiled 

i   comply   with   her  wishes   h--   expressed 

'.   with  a  felicity   which   never  left   a 

d.     In  immaterial  matters—  the  grant 

;.j  pension  or  the   Ustowal  of  a 

bordinate   post    or  title  — lie   not   merely 

teded  to   the   queen's  requests,   but   saw 

it  effect  was  given  to  them  with  pronipt- 

Curapuring  his  attitude  to  the  queen 

with  Gladstones,  contrasting  the.  harmony 

of  his   relations   with  ber  and  the  tension 

■cteriaed   his  rival's,  he  was  in  the 

habit  of  saying,  'Gladstone  treats  the  queen 

lite  a  public  department  ;   1  treat  her  like  a 

Disraeli's  government  began  its  work 
quietly.  Its  main  business  during  its  first 
session   was  ecclesiastical  legislation,   with 

', n  was  i"  full  sympathy.  Both 

.■■:.  of  Scotland  and  England  were 
affected.  The  public  worship  regulation  bill, 
which  wss  introduced  by  Archbishop  Tail, 
was  an  endeavour  to  cheek  in  England  the 

Kwth  of  ritualism,  which  the  queen  co- 
red, and  the  Scottish  church  patronage 
bill  substituted  congregational  election  for 
lay  patronage  in   the  Appointment  of  mini- 
sters in  the  established  church  of  Scotland, 
whose  prosperity  the  queen  made  n  personal 
concern.     Resistance  by  the  Scottish  church 
leaders  to  this   reform   at   an   earlier  date 
bad  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  established 
Scotland,  and  Scottish  dissenters, 
especially  those  who  had  left  the 
church,  raised  stout  opposition  to 
a  concession  which  they  regarded 
as  too  belated  to  be  equitable.  To 
9  queen's  disgust  Gladstone  vehemently 
posed  the  measure.     His   speech  against 
I  bill  i-icited  her  warm  displeasure.     She 
inced    it   as   mere  obstruction.      '  He 
.„_[.  to  easily  have  stopped  away,'  she  re- 
srkedtoher  friend,  Principal  Tulloch;  but 
carried  in  spite  of  Gladstone's 


It  was  the  queen's  full  intention  to  have 
Mned  parliament  in  person  in  February 
■*76,  by  way  of  indicating  her  sympathy 

■  ministers;  but  the  serious  ill- 
a  of  Prince  Leopold  from  typhoid   fever 


Victoria 

kept  her  away.  On  hie  recovery,  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  that  she  and  her 
prime  minister  held  of  the  obligations  of 
intervention  in  European  polit  n 
upon  an  English  monarch,  she  iniiner.-.'  d 
herself  in  delicate  negotiations  a  i 
sovereigns.  Humour  spread  abroad  that  the 
Fran co- German  war  was  to  he  ni  hub  te> 
newed.  Republican  France  had  been  push- 
ing forward  new  armaments,  and  it  was 
averred  that  she  was  bent  on  avenging  the 
humiliations  of  1870-1.  The  queen's  rela- 
tives nt  Berlin  and  Dumatactt  informed  her 
in  the  spring  of  1876  that  Bismarck  was 
resolved  to  avoid  a  possible  surprise  on  the 
F«r«f  Pttrt  "^  Franco  by  suddenly  be- 

inotiio-  jrinning  the  attach.  Her  recent 
tjrofiM-  friend,  Tsar  Alexander  II,  was 
travelling  in  Germany,  and  she 
wrote  appealing  to  him  to  use  his  influence 
with  die  German  emperor  (his  nephew)  to 
stay  violence.  On  2(J  June  1875  she  ad- 
dressed herself  directly  to  the  German  em- 
peror. She  insisted  that  ber  fears  were  not 
•XUgented,  and  declaimed  against  the  ini- 
quity of  a  new  assault  on  France.  Bismarck 
wrote  to  bis  master  expressing cyni col  resent- 
ment at  the  queen's  inlerl'erom'e.and  denied 
the  truth  of  her  information.  By  Bismarck's 
advice,  the  emperor  protested  to  her  aglinat 
the  imputation  to  him  of  the  wickedness  of 
which  she  accused  his  policy.  That  there 
was  a  likelihood  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities 
between  France  and  Germany  in  the  early 
months  of  1875  is  undoubted,  hut  an  ac- 
commodation was  in  progress  befen  the 
queen  intervened,  and  the  scare  soon  passed 
away.  Although  Rismorck  affected  to  scorn 
her  appeals,  they  clearly  helped  to  incline 
the  political  scales  of  central  Europe  in  tho 
direction  of  pence  (Bismarck,  BeaotltetWHt, 
ii.  191  sen. ;  BOTCH,  Converratioiu  icitJi  Bis- 
marck ;  Princess  Alices  Letters,  p.  839). 
It  was  agreeable  to  her  to  turn  from  Euro- 

San  complications  to  the  plans  whereby 
israeli  proposed  to  enhance  the  prestige  of 
her  crown,  and  to  strengthen  the  chain  that, 
since  the  legislation  of  1868,  personally 
linked  her  with  the  (Treat  empire  of  India. 
Her  pride  in  her  relations  with  India  and 
her  interest  in  tho  welfare  of  its  inhabitants 
were  always  growing.  She  therefore  readily 
agreed  that  the  prince  of  Wales  should,  as 
her  representative,  make  a  state  tour  through 
the  whole  territory,  and  should 
fSf™.?.'  vi.it  .ho  nMheprhra..  She  took 
on  affectionate  leave  of  him  at 
Balmoral  on  1"  Sept.  1875.  The  expedition 
was  completely  successful,  and  the  prince 
did  not  return  "to  England  till  Uh  following 
May,  when  the  queen  welcomed  him    f~ 
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London  (11  May  1876).  Disraeli's  In- 
dian  policy  also  included  the  bestowal  on 
her  of  a  title  which  would  declare  her 
Indian  sovereignty.  The  royal  titles  bill, 
which  conferred  on  her  the  designation  of 
empress  of  India,  was  the  chief  business  of 
the  session  of  1876,  and  she  fittingly  opened 
it  in  person  amid  much  popular  enthusiasm 
(8  Feb.)  The  opposition  warmly  criticised 
Disraeli's  proposal,  but  he  assured  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  new  title  of  honour 
would  only  be  employed  in  India  and  in 
Indian  affairs.  The  bill  passed  through 
all  its  stages  before  1  May,  when  the  queen 
was  formally  proclaimed  empress  of  India 
in  London.  After  the  close  of  the  session 
she  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  mark- 
ing her  sense  of  the  devotion  that  Disraeli 
had  shown  her  by  ottering  him  a  peerage 
121  Aug.  1876);  his  health  had  suffered 
from  his  constant  attendance  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  he  entered  the  House 
of  Lords  next  year  as  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field.  On  1  Jan.  1877  at  Delhi  the  governor- 
general  of  India,  Lord  Lytton,  formally 
announced  the  queen's  assumption  of  her 
title  of  empress  to  an  imposing  assembly 
of  sixty-three  ruling  urinces.  Memory 
of  the  great  ceremonial  was  perpetuated 
by  the  creation  of  a  new  Order  of  the 
Indian  empire,  while  a  new  imperial  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  India  was  established  as  a 
decoration  for  ladies  whose  male  relatives 
were  associated  with  the  Indian  government. 
The  queen  held  the  first  investiture  at 
Windsor  on  29  April  1878.  She  gloried  in 
her  new  distinction,  and  despite  Disraeli's 
assurances  soon  recognised  no  restrictions  in 
its  use.  She  at  once  signed  herself  *  Vic- 
toria K.  &  I. '  in  documents  relating  to  In- 
dia, and  early  in  1878  she  adopted  the  same 
form  in  English  documents  of  state.  In 
1893  the  words  '  Ind[iae]  Imp[eratrixV  were 
engraved  among  her  titles  on  the  British 
coinage. 

Her  cheering  relations  with  Lord  Beacons- 
field  stimulated  her  to  appear  somewhat 
more  frequently  in  public,  and  she  played 
prominent  parts  in  several  military  cere- 
monials in  the  early  days  of  Disraeli's  govern- 
ment. The  queen  had  narrowly  watched  the 
progress  of  the  little  Ashanti  war  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  at  its  successful  conclu- 
sion she  reviewed  sailors,  marines,  and  sol- 
diers who  had  taken  part  in  it  in  the  Royal 
Clarence  Victualling  Yard  at  Gosport  on 
Public  ap-  23  April  1874.  At  the  end  of  the 
peHmnoctf,  year,  too,  she  distributed  medals 
1874HJ'  to  the  men.    On  2  May  1870  she 

reviewed  troops  at  Aldershot,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing  September  presented  at  Balmoral  I 


colours  to  her  father's  regiment,  the  royal 
Scots.  She  reminded  the  men  of  her  mili- 
tary ancestry. 

She  suffered  a  severe  shock  in  the  autumn 
of  1875  when,  while  crossing  to  the  Isle  ot 
Wight,  her  yacht,  the  Albert,  ran  down 
another  yacht,  the  Mistletoe,  and  thus  caused 
three  of  its  occupants  to  be  drowned  in  her 
presence  (18  Aug.  1875);  but  during  the 
early  spring  of  1876  she  was  more  active 
than  usual  in  London.  She  attended  a 
concert  given  by  her  command  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  (25  Feb.)  She  opened 
in  semi-state  a  new  wing  of  the  London 
Hospital  (7  March).  Two  days  later  she 
inspected  in  Kensington  Gardens  the 
gorgeous  Albert  Memorial,  the  most 
elaborate  of  the  many  monuments  to  her 
husband,  a  colossal  gilded  figure  of  whom 
fills  the  central  place.  Thence,  with  her  three 
younger  daughters,  she  went  to  the  funeral 
in  Westminster  Abbey  of  her  old  friend, 
Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  whose  death,  after  a 
thirty  years'  association,  deeply  moved  her; 
in  memory  of  Lady  Augusta  she  erected  a 
monumental  cross  in  the  private  grounds  at 
Frogmore.  Later  in  the  season  of  1876 
she  left  for  a  three  weeks'  vacation  at 
Coburg  (31  March  to  20  April) ;  she  travelled 
from  Cherbourg  through  France,  but  avoided 
Paris,  and  on  the  return  journey  had  an  in- 
terview  at  La  Villette  station,  in 
Cobarg.  tne  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
with  the  president  of  the  re- 
public, Marshal  MacMahon.  The  meeting 
was  a  graceful  recognition  on  her  part  of  the 
new  form  of  government.  The  German 
empress  was  once  more  her  guest  in  May. 
While  going  to  Balmoral  a  few  months 
later,  she  unveiled  at  Edinburgh  yet  another 
Albert  memorial  (17  Aug.)  ««  For  the  first 
time  since  the  prince  consort's  death  she  kept 
Christmas  at  Windsor,  owing  to  illness  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  transgressed  what 
seemed  to  be  her  settled  dislike  of  court  en- 
tertainments by  giving  a  concert  in  St. 
George's  Hall  (26  Dec.) 

During  the  two  years  that  followed  the 
queen  was  involved  in  the  intricacies  of 
European  politics  far  more  deeply  than  at 
Crisis  in  anv  ^me  siace  the  Crimean  war. 
Eastern  The  subject  races  of  the  Turkish 
Europe.  empire  in  the  Balkans  threatened 
the  Porte  with  revolt  in  the  autumn  of  1875. 
The  insurrection  spread  rapidly,  and  there  was 
the  likelihood  that  Russia,  to  serve  her  own 
ends,  might  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  insur- 
gents. Disraeli  adopted  Palmerston's  policy 
of  1854,  and  declared  that  British  interests 
in  India  and  elsewhere  required  the  main- 
tenance of  the   sultan's    authority  invio- 


tote.    Turkey  endeavoured  in  suppress  the 

insurrection  in  tin.-  Bullions  with  great  bur- 
barity,  notably  in  Bulgaria ;  and  in  the 
■  uttunn  of  1S76  Gladstone,  who  had  lately 
announced  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
■ndtfamlf  emerged  from  his  seclusion  in  order 
t->  stir  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
(Iik  energy  of  bis  eloquence  to  resist  the 
btwrowal  on  Turkey  of  any  English  favour 
or  support.  One  ilt'ei-i  uf  '  llnd-tone's  vehe- 
mence was  to  tighten  the  bond  between 
Beaconsfield  and  the  queen.  She  accepted 
unhesitatingly  Lord  Beacons  field's  view 
that  England  was  bound  to  protect  Turkey 
from  permanent  injury  at  Itussia's  bauds, 
and  she  bitterlr  resented  the  embarrass- 
ments that  Gladstone  caused  her  minister. 
But  she  did  not  readily  abandon  hope  that 
Russia  might  be  persuaded  to  abstain  from 
interference  in  the  Balkans,  The  occu- 
pants of  the  tbron»»  of  Russia  and  Ger- 
many were  her  personal  friends,  and  she 
believed  her  private  influence  with  them 
Thrqwn'i  might  keep  the  peace.  Princess 
.Mice  met  the  tsar  at  Darmstadt 
t™™-  in  July  1876,  and  he  assured  the 

tjueen  through  ber  daughter  that  he  had  no 
wish  for  a  conflict  with  England.  Thus 
i,  she  wrote  to  him  direct,  and 
then  appealed  to  the  German  emperor  to  use 
bu  inlluence  with  him.  She  even  twice 
addressed  herself  to  Bismarck  in  the  same 
(Bl'si'U,  CoHvematiitu  with  ilimnarck, 
877>  Bui  her  efforts  failed.  Russia  de- 
"  war  on  Turkey  on  34  April  1877,  and 
lie  end  of  the  year  had  won  a  de- 
cisive victory. 

All  the  queen's  sympathy  with  Russia 
thereupon  vanished,  and  she,  uo  less  than 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  was  resolved  that  England 
should  regulate  the  fruit-  of  I  {ussia's  success. 
Twice  did  she  openly  indicate  her  ayin- 
(p:ii!iv  mill  her  minister  in  the  course  of 
1877 — first  by  opening  parliament  in  person 
in  February,  ami  secondly  by  paying  him  a 
visit  in  circumstances  uf  much  publicity  at 
his  country  seat,  Hugheuden  Manor,  Buck- 
inghamshire. On^l  Dec.  1877 she, 
Hugbraara.  w'1'1  Princess  Beatrice,  travelled 
hy  rail  from  Windsor  to  High  Wy- 
combe statiou,  where  Beaconsfield  and  hia 
secretary,  Mr.  Montagu  Corry,  met  her.  The 
mayor  presented  un  address  of  welcome.  Dri- 
ving with  her  host  to  Ilughenden,  she  stayed 
there  two  hours.and  un  leaving  planted  a  tree 
on  the  town.  A  poem  in  '  Punch '  on  29  Dec. 
U  n.tmgasketcbby  Mr.  Linley  Sam- 
Imurne,  humorously  .suggested  the  powerful 
impression  that  the  incident  created  both  in 
England  and  in  Europe. 

At  the  beginning  ot  1878  the  sultan  made 
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".personal  appeal  to  the  queen  to  induce  the 
tsar  to  accept  lenient  terms  of  peace.  She 
telegraphed  to  the  t-ur  an  entreaty  to  accele- 
rate negotiations;  but  when  the  tsar  forced 
on  Turkey  coudiiiuns  which  gave  him  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  wilhiii  the  sultan's 
dominions,  she  supported  Lord  Beaconsfield 
in  demanding  that  the  whole  setttlement 
should  be  referred  to  a  congress  of  the 
European  powers.  Through  (he  storms  that 
H«r  mppert  succeeded  no  minister  received 
oiBfKona-  stauuehersupp.il  from  his.-ove- 
neM'i  poller,  reign  than  l,ord  Beaconsfield  from 
the  queen.  The  diplomat ie  struggle  brought, 
the  two  countries  to  the  brink  of  war,  but 
the  queen  deprecated  retreat.  Before  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  met  in  June  1878, 
Beaconsfield  warned  the  queen  that  his  de- 
termination to  prevent  Russia  from  gutting 
a  foothold  'south  of  the  Danube  might 
abruptly  end  in  active  hostilities.  The 
queen  declared  herself  ready  to  face  the  risk. 
When,  therefore,  at  an  early  session  of  the 
congress,  a  deadlock  arose  between  Lord 
Beacons  lie  Id,  who  acted  as  the  English  en- 
voy, and  Prince  Gortschakoff,  the  Russian 
envoy,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  threatened 
departure  from  Berlin  so  that  the  dispute 
might  be  settled  by  '  other  means,'  be  made 
no  empty  boast,  but  acted  in  accord  with  an 
understanding  which  he  had  previously 
reached  with  the  queen.  Russia  yielded  the 
specific  point  at  Bismarck's  persuasion  ;  and 
although  both  the  material  and  moral  ad- 
vantages that  England  derived  from  her 
intervention  were  long  questioned,  the  queen 
welcomed  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  unstinted 
eulogy  when  he  returned  from  Berlin,  bring- 
ing, in  bis  own  phrase, '  peace  with  honour.' 
On  22  July  1878  she  invested  him  at 
Osborne  with  the  order  of  the  garter.  War 
preparations  hod  meantime  been  in  active 

frogress  with  the  queen's  fullapproval.  On 
3  May  1878  she  bod  held  a  review  on 
a  great  scale  at  Aldershot  in  company 
with  the  crown  prince  and  princess  of 
Prussia,  who  were  her  guests ;  and  on 
13  Aug.  she  reviewed  ot  Spithead  in  in- 
auspicious weather  a  strong  fleet  designed 
for  "  special  service.' 

The  situation  revived  at   all   stages  the 

S teen's  memory  of  the  earlier  conflict  with 
ussia,  the  course  of  which  had  been  largely 
guided  hy  her  husband's  resolution.  She 
had  lately  re-studied  closely  the  incidents  of 
m_  , ,  the  Crimean  war   in  connection 

ith  the  'Life'  of  the  prince  con- 
irt,  on  which  Sir  Theodore  Mar- 
tin was  engaged  under  her  super- 
vision.    At  the  end  of  1877    there    ap- 
peared the  third  volume  of  the  biography, 
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which  illustrated  the  strength  of  court 
feeling  against  Russia  when  the  Crimean 
war  was  in  progress.  The  'Spectator/  a 
journal  supporting  Gladstone,  censured  the 
volume  as  '  a  party  pamphlet '  in  favour  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Gladstone  himself 
reviewed  it  in  self-defence. 

Domestic  incident  during  1878  was  hardly 
less  abundant  than  public  incident.     On 

22  Feb.  there  took  place  at  Berlin 
SS5?i«7«:  the  first  marriage  of  a  grandchild 

of  the  queen,  when  Charlotte, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  crown  prince  and 
princess,  married  the  hereditary  Duke  of 
Saxe-Meiningen.  But  it  was  mainly  death 
in  the  queen's  circle  that  marked  her  do- 
mestic year.  Her  former  ally,  Victor  Ema- 
nuel, had  died  on  9  Jan.  Two  attempts  at 
Berlin  to  assassinate  the  old  German  emperor 
(11  May  and  2  June)  gave  her  an  alarming  im- 
pression of  the  condition  of  Germany,  where 
she  specially  feared  the  advance  of  socialism 
and  atheism.  On  4  June  died  Lord  Russell, 
and  she  at  once  offered  his  family,  through 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  a  public  funeral  in  West- 
minster Abbey ;  but  the  offer  was  declined, 
and  he  was  buried  at  Chenies.  A  few  days 
later  (12  June)  there  passed  away  at  Paris 
her  first  cousin,  the  dethroned  and  blind  king 
of  Hanover.  She  gave  directions  for  his 
burial  in  St.  George^  Chapel,  Windsor,  and 
herself  attended  the  funeral  (25  June).  But 
the  heaviest  blow  that  befell  her  in  the  year 

Death  of  was  tne  ^°88  °^  uer  8econ^  daugh- 

Princesa  ter,  Princess  Alice,  who  had  been 
Alice.  ner  companion   in   her  heaviest 

trials.  She  died  of  diphtheria  at  Darmstadt 
on  14  Dec,  the  seventeenth  anniversary  of 
the  prince  consort's  death.  It  was  the  first 
loss  of  a  child  that  the  queen  had  expe- 
rienced, and  no  element  of  sorrow  was  ab- 
sent. The  people  again  shared  their  sove- 
reign's grief,  and  on  the  26th  she  addressed 
to  them  a  simple  letter  of  thanks,  describ- 
ing the  dead  princess  as  '  a  bright  example 
of  loving  tenderness,  courageous  devotion, 
and  self-sacrifice  to  duty.'  She  erected  a 
granite  cross  to  her  memory  at  Balmoral 
next  year,  and  showed  the  tenderest  in- 
terest in  her  motherless  family. 

1879  brought  more  happiness  in  its  train. 
Amid  greater  pomp  than  nad  characterised 
royal  weddings  since  that  of  the  princess 
royal,  the  queen  attended  on  13  March  the 
marriage  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
of  her  third  son,  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
The  bride  was  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  of  Prussia  (the  red  prince),  a  nephew 
of  the  German  emperor,  and  the  new  con- 
nection with  the  Prussian  house  was 
thoroughly  congenial  to  the  queen. 


Twelve  days  later  the  queen  enjoyed  the 
new  experience  of  a  visit  to  Italy.    She 

Firrtrutto  g^J*1  f™  ™**7  •  month,  till 
Italy,  1879.  23  April,  at  Baveno  on  Lap) 
Maggiore.  She  delighted  in  the 
scenery,  and  was  gratified  by  a  visit  from  the 
new  King  Humbert  and  Queen  Margherita  of 
Italy.  On  her  return  to  England  she  learned 
of  the  birth  of  her  first  great-grandchild,  the 
firstborn  of  the  hereditary  princess  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen.  Hardly  had  the  congratulations 
The  prince  ceased  when  she  suffered  a  terrible 
imperial's      shock  bv  the  death,  1 9  June  1879, 

death.  jn  ^  g^  war  Qf  ^e  p^^  j^ 

perial,  the  only  child  of  the  ex-empress  of  the 
French.  He  had  gone  to  Africa  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  English  army,  and  was  slain  when 
riding  almost  alone  in  the  enemy's  country. 
He  was  regarded  with  much  affection  by  the 
queen  and  by  the  Princess  Beatrice,  and  all 
the  queen's  wealth  of  sympathy  was  bestowed 
on  the  young  man's  mother,  the  widowed 
Empress  Eugenie.  While  the  prince's  re- 
mains were  being  interred  at  ChiaJehurst  the 
queen  was  the  empress's  sole  companion 
(12  July). 

At  the  time  the  political  situation  was 
not  promising,  and  was  a  source  of  grave 
anxiety  to  the  queen.  The  Zulu  war,  in 
which  the  prince  imperial  met  his  death, 
was  only  one  symptom  of  the  unrest  in 
South  Africa  which  the  high-handed  policy 
of  the  governor  of  the  Cape,  Sir  6artle 
The  mini-  Frere,  had  brought  about.  Lord 
etry'8  Beaconsfield  did  not  conceal  his 

difficulties,  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the 
governor,  but  his  preoccupation  with  Eastern 
Europe  had  not  permitted  him  to  control 
the  situation,  and  he  felt  bound  to  defend  the 
positions  into  which  the  government  had 
been  led  by  its  accredited  representative. 
Equal  difficulties  were  encountered  in  India, 
where  the  rival  pretensions  of  England  and 
Russia  to  dominate  the  amir  of  Afghanistan 
had  involved  the  Indian  government,  under 
Lord  Lytton's  viceroyalty,  in  two  succes- 
sive wars  with  the  Afghans  (November 
1878  and  December  1879).  The  strife  of 
political  parties  at  home  greatly  complicated 
the  situation,  and  gave  the  queen  additional 
cause  of  distress.  Gladstone,  during  the  au- 
tumn of  1879,  in  a  series  of  passionate  speeches 
delivered  in  Midlothian,  charged  the  govern- 
ment with  fomenting  disaster  by  their  blus- 
tering imperialism.  The  queen  resented  his 
campaign.  His  persistent  attacks  on  Lord 
Beaconsfield  roused  her  wrath,  and  in  private 
letters  she  invariably  described  his  denuncia- 
tions of  her  favourite  minister  as  shameless  or 
disgraceful.  Her  faith  in  Beaconsfield  was  un- 
quenchable. He  acknowledged  her  sympathy 
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in  avowals  of  the  strongest  personal  attach- 
ment to  her.  He  was  ambitious,  he  told  her, 
of  securing  for  her  office  greater  glory  than 
it  had  yet  attained.  He  was  anxious  to 
make  her  the  dictatress  of  Europe.  *  Many 
things/  he  wrote,  *  are  preparing  which  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  civilisation  render  it 
most  necessary  that  her  majesty  should 
occupy  that  position.'  Rut  there  were 
ominous  signs  that  Beacons  field's  lease  of 
power  was  reaching  its  close,  despite  all  the 
queen  could  do  to  lengthen  it.  For  the  I 
fourth  time  while  he  was  prime  minister  , 
the  queen  opened  the  last  session  of  his  par- 
liament on  5  Feb.  1880.  The  ceremonial 
was  conducted  with  greater  elaboration  than 
at  any  time  since  the  prince's  death.  On 
24  March  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the 
future  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  put  to  the 
hazard  of  the  people's  vote. 

Next  day  the  queen  left  on  a  month's  visit 
to  Germany.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  at 
her  late  half-sisters  Villa  Hohenlohe  at 
Baden-Baden,  but  went  thence  to  Darm- 
stadt to  attend  the  confirmation  of  two 
daughters  of  the  late  Princess  Alice.  In  the 
-«T*-m  o  family  circle  of  her  daughter, 
many,  i8au.  the  crown  princess,  she  found 
while  abroad  much  to  gratify  her. 
Her  grandson,  Prince  William  of  Prussia 
(now  Emperor  William  II),  was  just  be- 
trothed to  Princess  Victoria  of  [Schles- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderburg]  Augustenburg, 
daughter  of  Duke  Frederick,  the  claimant  to 
the  duchy  of  Holstein,  who  had  fared  so 
disastrously  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
struggle,  and  had  died  in  the  previous 
January.  She  sympathised  with  the  sen- 
timent of  the  young  man's  parents  that 
poetic  justice  was  rendered  to  Duke 
Frederick,  whom  Bismarck's  Prussian  policy 
had  crushed,  by  the  entrance  of  his  daughter 
into  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  Prussian  ruler's  con- 
sort. But,  in  spite  of  her  joy  at  her  grandson's 
betrothal,  her  keenest  interests  were  absorbed 
in  the  progress  of  the  general  election  in 
England.  Telegrams  passed  constantly  be- 
tween her  and  the  prime  minister,  and  her 
spirits  sank  when  the  completeness  of  the 
defeat  of  the  conservative  party  proved  to 
her  that  he  could  serve  ner  no  longer. 
Liberals  and  home  rulers  had  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons  no  less  a  majority  over 
the  conservatives  than  166.  On  21  April 
she  was  back  at  Windsor,  and  next  day  had 
two  hours'  conversation  with  her  vanquished 
minister.  As  in  1855  and  1859,  when  a 
ministerial  crisis  brought  her  in  view  of  the 
mortifying  experience  of  making  prime 
minister  one  whom  she  distrusted,  she  care- 


fully examined  all  possible  alternatives.  As 
soon  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  left  her  she 
summoned  by  his  advice  Lord  Hartington, 
who  was  nominal  leader  of  the  liberal 
party;  for  Gladstone  had  never  formally 
resumed  the  post  since  his  retirement  in 
1876.  She  invited  Lord  Hartington  to  form 
a  ministry  (22  April).  He  told  her,  to  her 
own  and  Lord  Beaconsfield's  disappointment, 
that  Gladstone  alone  had  won  the  victory 
and  that  he  alone  must  reap  the  rewards. 
Beaconsfield  said  that  Lord  Hartington 
showed  want  of  courage  in  hesitating  to 
take  office;  he 'abandoned  a  woman  in  her 
hour  of  need.'  On  returning  to  London 
Lord  Hartington  called  on  Gladstone. 
Next  morning  (23  April)  he  went  back  to 
Windsor  with  the  queen  s  old  friend,  Lord 
Granville,  the  liberal  leader  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Against  her  will  they  con- 
vinced her  that  Gladstone  alone  was  entitled 
to  power,  and,  making  the  best  of  the  diffi- 
cult situation,  she  entrusted  them  with  a 
message  to  him  requesting  an  interview. 
Gladstone  Gladstone  hurried  to  Windsor  the 
resumes  same  evening,  and  after  a  few 
office,  1880.  mjnute8'  conversation  he  accepted 
the  queen's  commission  to  assume  power. 
Gladstone's  second  government  was  soon  in 
being,  and,  although  some  of  its  personnel 
was  little  to  the  queen's  taste,  she  received 
her  new  advisers  with  constitutional  correct- 
ness of  demeanour. 

Two  acts  due  to  the  queen's  kindness  of 
heart  involved  her  in  some  public  censure 
as  soon  as  the  new  liberal  government  was 
installed.  She  felt  lifelong  compassion  for 
the  family  of  her  exiled  cousin,  the  king  of 
Hanover,  and  showed  great  tenderness  to 
his  daughter  Frederica,  whom  she  called 
'the  poor  Hlv  of  Hanover.'  She  not  only 
countenanced  her  marriage  with  Baron  von 
Pawell-Rammingen,  who  was  formerly  her 
father's  equerry,  but  arranged  for  the  wed- 
ding to  take  place  in  her  presence  in  her 
private  chapel  at  Windsor  (24  April  1880). 
A  few  months  later  she,  as  visitor  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  assented  to  a  proposal  to  place 
there  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  late 
prince  imperial.  The  House  of  Commons,  in 
spite  of  Gladstone's  remonstrance,  condemned 
the  scheme  on  the  ground  of  the  prince's 
nationality  (16  July  1880).  The  queen  at 
once  appointed  a  site  for  the  monument  in 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  (21  July). 

The  misgivings  with  which  the  queen's 
new  advisers  inspired  her  stimulated  her 
critical  activity.  She  informed  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  that  she  insisted  on  a  full 
exercise  of  her  right  of  '  commenting  on  all 
proposals  before  they  are  matured.'  Ministers 
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must  take  no  decision  before  their  completed 
plans  were  before  her.  One  of  the  new  govern* 
ment's  first  domestic  measures — the  burials 
bill — at  once  caused  her  disquietude.  The  bill 
was  designed  to  authorise  the  conduct  of 
funerals  by  nonconformist  ministers  in  parish 
churchyards,  and  the  queen  anxiously  sought 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Selborne,  like  herself 
a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Anglican  esta- 
blishment, respecting  the  forms  of  religious 
service  in  churchyards  that  were  to  be 
sanctioned.  She  was  more  seriously  per- 
DiBtrost  of  turbed  by  the  government's  plans 
ministerial     for  the  further  reorganisation  of 

measures.        the  armv>  the  controi  0f  waich, 

despite  the  last  liberal  government's  legis- 
lation, she  persisted  in  treating  as  the 
crown's  peculiar  province.  In  May  she  stoutly 
protested  against  the  proposal  tor  the  com- 
plete abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army,  to 
which  she  saw  no  possible  alternative  '  in 
extreme  cases  of  cowardice,  treachery,  plun- 
dering, or  neglect  of  duty  on  sentry.'  She 
objected  to  the  suspension  of  the  practice  of 
giving  honorary  colonelcies  with  incomes  as 
rewards  for  distinguished  officers;  any  abuse 
in  the  method  of  distribution  could  be  easily 
remedied.  When  Childers,  the  secretary  of 
war,  in  the  winter  of  1880  sketched  out  a 
scheme  for  linking  battalions  and  giving  regi- 
ments territorial  designations,  she  warmly 
condemned  changes  which  were  likely,  in 
her  opinion,  to  weaken  the  regimental  esprit 
de  corps.  Childers,  though  he  respectfully 
considered  the  queen's  suggestions,  rarely 
adopted  them,  and  in  a  speech  at  Ponte- 
fract  on  19  Jan.  1882  he  felt  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  openly  contesting  the  view 
that  the  crown  still  governed  the  army. 

During  the  first  months  of  Gladstone's 
second  administration  the  queen's  main  ener- 
gies were  devoted  to  urging  on  the  ministers 
the  duty  of  spirited  and  sustained  action  in 
bringing  to  an  end  the  wars  in  Afghanistan 
and  South  Africa,  which  their  predecessors 
had  left  on  their  hands.  The  Afghan  cam- 
paign of  1880  she  watched  with  the  closest 
attention.  After  the  defeat  of  the  English 
troops  at  Maiwand  (27  July  1880)  she  wrote 
to  Childers  of  her  dread  lest  the  government 
should  not  adequately  endeavour  to  retrieve 
the  disaster.     She  had  heard  ru- 

i8H0ianiStan*  mours»  sne  8ftid>  °f  an  intended 
reduction  of  the  army  by  the  go- 
vernment. She  thought  there  was  need  of 
increasing  it.  On  22  Aug.  she  proved  her 
anxiety  by  inspecting  the  troopsnip  Jumna 
which  was  taking  reinforcements  to  India. 
But,  to  her  intense  satisfaction  and  grati- 
tude, Sir  Frederick  (now  Earl)  Roberts,  by 
a  prompt  march  on  Kandahar,  reduced  the 


Afghans  to  submission.  The  new  amir, 
Abdur-Rahman,  was  securely  installed  on 
the  Afghan  throne,  and  to  the  queen's 
relief  he  maintained  to  the  end  of  her 
reign  friendly  relations  with  her  and  her 
government,  frequently  speaking  to  his 
family  and  court  in  praise  of  her  character 
and  rule  (Aunt  Abdub-Rahmax,  Autobio- 
graphy, 1900).  In  like  manner,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Boer  war  in  December  1880, 
and  the  defeat  and  death  of  General  Colley 
on  27  Feb.  1881  at  Majuba  Hill,  the  queen 
was  unremitting  in  her  admonitions  to  the 
government  to  bestir  themselves, 
raid,  mu  She  recommended  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  for  the  vacant  chief  com- 
mand in  the  Transvaal — a  recommenda- 
tion which  the  government  made  indepen- 
dently at  the  same  moment.  Her  ministers 
however,  decided  to  carry  to  a  conclusion 
the  peace  negotiations  which  had  previously 
been  opened  with  the  Boers,  and  before 
General  Roberts  landed  in  South  Africa  the 
war  was  ended  by  the  apparent  capitulation 
of  the  queen's  advisers  to  the  enemy.  The 
ministerial  action  conflicted  with  the  queen's 
views  and  wishes,  and  served  to  increase  her 
distrust  of  ministerial  policy. 

But,  whatever  her  opinion  of  her  govern- 
ment's diplomacy,  she  was  not  sparine  in 
signs  of  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  her 
troops  in  the  recent  hostilities.  By  her  de- 
sire the  colours  of  the  24th  regiment,  which 
had  been  temporarily  lost  during  the  Zulu 
war  at  the  battle  of  Isandhlwana,  but  were 
afterwards  recovered,  were  brought  to  Os- 
borne, and  while  speaking  to  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  bravery  of  the  regiment  and 
its  trials  in  South  Africa,  she  decorated  the 
colours  with  a  wreath  (28  July  1880). 
During  1882,  she  once  more  held  a  review 
at  Aldershot  (16  May),  and  she  presented 
at  Parkhurst,  Isle  of  Wight,  new  colours  to 
the  second  battalion  of  the  Berkshire 
regiment  (66th),  which  had  lost  their 
old  colours  at  Maiwand  in  Afghanistan 
(17  Aug.) 

Discontent  with  her  present  advisers  in- 
tensified the  grief  with  which  she  learned 
Death  of  of  tne  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
Beaconsfleid,  — her  *  dear  great  friend '  she  called 

19AprU,1881.  him^on  19  April  1881>   ghe  and 

all  members  of  her  family  treated  his  loss 
as  a  personal  bereavement.  Two  days  after 
his  death  she  wrote  from  Osborne  to  Dean 
Stanley :  '  His  devotion  and  kindness  to  me, 
his  wise  counsels,  his  gpreat  gentleness  com- 
bined with  firmness,  his  one  thought  of  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  country,  and  his 
unswerving  loyalty  to  the  throne  make  the 
death  of  my  dear  Lord  Beaconsfield  a  na- 
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tional  calamity.  My  grief  is  great  and 
lasting.9  She  knew,  she  added,  that  he 
would  wish  to  be  buried  beside  his  wife  at 
Hughenden,  but  she  directed  that  a  public 
monument  should  be  placed  to  his  memory 
in  Westminster  Abbey  (Stanley,  ii.  566). 
At  the  funeral  at  Hughenden,  on  the  26th, 
she  was  represented  by  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  Prince  Leopold.  Of  two  wreaths  which 
she  sent,  one,  of  primroses,  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion, '  His  favourite  flower.  ...  A  tribute 
of  affection  from  Queen  Victoria/  and  thus 
inaugurated  the  permanent  association  of 
the  primrose  with  Lord  Beaconsfield's  me- 
mory. But  such  marks  of  regard  did  not 
exhaust  the  queen's  public  acts  of  mourning. 
Four  days  after  the  burial  (30  April)  she 
and  the  Princess  Beatrice  visited  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  house  at  Hughenden,  and  the 
queen  placed  with  her  own  hands  a  wreath 
of  white  camellias  on  the  coffin,  which  lay 
in  the  still  open  vault  in  the  churchyard. 
Next  year,  on  a  site  chosen  by  herself  in 
the  church,  she  set  up  a  memorial  tablet — 
a  low-relief  profile  portrait  of  the  minister 
— with  an  inscription  from  her  own  pen: 
'To  the  dear  and  honoured  memory  of 
Benjamin,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  this  memo- 
rial is  placed  by  his  grateful  and  affectionate 
sovereign  and  friend  Victoria  R.I.  ("  Kings 
love  him  that  speaketh  right.* — Proverbs 
xvi.  13.)  February  27th,  1882.'  No  sove- 
reign in  the  course  of  English  history  had 
given  equal  proofs  of  attachment  to  a 
minister. 

The  aueen's  generous  sympathies  were 
never  wholly  absorbed  by  her  own  subjects 
or  her  friends  at  home.  A  few  weeks  before 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  death  she  was  shocked 
by  the  assassination  of  the  Tsar  Alex- 
ander II,  father  of  her  daughter-in-law, 
the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (13  March),  and 
a  few  months  later  the  death  by  a  like  vio- 
lence of  President  Garfield  of  the  United 
States  drew  from  her  an  autograph  letter  of 
condolence  to  the  widow  which  the  veteran 
politician  Charles  Pelham  Villiers  described 
as  a  '  masterpiece '  of  womanly  consideration 
and  political  tact. 

Before  the  end  of  1881  the  government 
was  involved  in  grave  difficulties  in  Egypt. 
Arabi  Pasha,  the  khedive's  war 
Egypt!  188*.  minister,  fomented  a  rebellion 
against  the  khedive's  authority 
in  the  autumn,  and  by  the  summer  of  1882 
he  had  gained  complete  control  of  the 
Egyptian  government.  Grave  disorders  in 
the  administration  of  Egyptian  finance  had 
led  England  and  France  m  1878  to  form 
what  was  known  as  the  dual  control  of  the 
Egyptian  revenue,  and  this  arrangement  im- 


posed on  them  the  responsibility  of  preserving 
order  in  the  country.  France  now,  however, 
declined  to  join  England  in  active  defence 
of  the  khedive's  authority,  and  the  queen's 
government  undertook  to  repress  the  insur- 
rection of  Arabi  single-handed.  The  queen, 
quickly  convinced  of  the  need  of  armed 
intervention,  evinced  characteristic  solici- 
tude for  prompt  and  effectual  action.  On 
10  July,  when  hostilities  were  imminent, 
she  inquired  of  Childers  what  forces  were 
in  readiness,  and  deprecated  the  selec- 
tion of  a  commander-in-chief  until  she  had 
had  time  to  consider  the  government's  sugges- 
tions. The  condition  of  the  transport  and 
the  supply  of  horses  demanded,  she  pointed 
out,  immediate  consideration.  On  the  21st 
she  approved  the  appointment  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  as  commander-in-chief,  with  Sir 
John  Adye  as  chief  of  the  staff.  On  28  July 
she  asked  for  information  respecting  the 
press  regulations.  Her  concern  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition  was  increased  by  the 
appointment,  with  her  full  consent,  of  her 
son,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  guards'  brigade  in  the  first 
division  of  the  army,  while  the  Duke  of  Teck 
filled  a  place  on  Wolseley's  staff.  Until  the 
Th  ,     whole  of  the  expeditionary  force 

urgency;0 '  was  embarked  she  never  ceased  to 
advise  the  war  office  respecting 
practical  points  of  equipment,  and  was 
peremptory  in  her  warning's  in  regard  to 
food  supplies  and  hospital  equipment.  The 
comfort  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  troops 
needed,  in  her  view,  attention.  In  a  single 
day  in  August  she  forwarded  no  less  than 
seventeen  notes  to  the  minister  of  war. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  sharpened 
her  zeal.  On  12  Sept.  she  wrote  from  Bal- 
moral, '  My  thoughts  are  entirely  fixed  on 
Egypt  and  the  coming  battle.'  When  the 
news  of  the  decisive  victory  at  Tel-el-Kebir 
reached  her  (13  Sept.),  she  caused  a  bonfire 
to  be  lit  on  the  top  of  Craig  Gowan,  thus 
celebrating  the  receipt  of  the  news  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol 
in  1855.  But  her  joy  at  the  victory  was 
dashed  by  the  fear  that  the  government 
would  not  follow  it  up  with  resolution. 
She  was  aware  of  differences  of  opinion  in 
the  cabinet,  and  she  spared  no  exertion  to 
stiffen  the  backs  of  her  ministers.  On  19  Sept. 
she  protested  alike  against  any  present 
diminution  of  troops  in  Egypt,  and  against 
the  lenient  treatment  of  the  rebellious  Arabi. 
On  21  Sept.  1882  she  wrote  to  Childers 
(Ltfe,  ii.  33) :  *  If  Arabi  and  the  other  prin- 
cipal rebels  who  are  the  cause  of  the  deaths 
of  thousands  are  not  severely  punished,  revo- 
lution and  rebellion  will  be   greatly  en- 
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couraged,  and  we  may  have  to  do  all  over 
again.  The  whole  state  of  Egypt  and  its 
future  are  full  of  grave  difficulties,  and  we 
must  take  great  care  that,  short  of  annexa- 
tion, our  position  is  firmly  established  there, 
and  that  we  shall  not  have  to  shed  precious 
blood  and  expend  much  money  for  nothing/ 
Finally  Egypt  was  pacified,  and  English 
predominance  was  secured,  although  dis- 
order was  suffered  to  spread  in  the  subsidiary 
provinces  of  the  Soudan  with  peril  to  the 
future.  In  the  last  months  of  the  year  the 
queen  turned  to  the  grateful  task  of  meting 
out  rewards  to  those  who  had  engaged 
in  the  recent  operations.  In  October  she 
devised  a  new  decoration  of  the  royal  red 
cross  for  nurses  who  rendered  efficient  ser- 
vice in  war;  the  regulations  were  finally 
issued  on  7  April  1883.  On  18  Nov.  she 
reviewed  in  St.  James's  Park  eight  thou- 
sand troops  who  had  just  returned  from 
Egypt ;  and  at  Windsor,  three  days  later, 
when  she  distributed  war  medals,  she  de- 
livered to  the  men  a  stirring  address  of 

thanks. 

But  it  was  not  only  abroad  that  anxieties 
confronted  the  queen  and  her  government 
during  1882.  For  the  fifth  time  the  queen's  life 
was  threatened  by  assassination.  A  lunatic, 
one  Roderick  Maclean,  fired  a  pistol  at  her — 
happily  without  hitting  her — on  2  March  at 
Windsor  railway  station,  as  she  was  return- 
ing from  London.  Soon  afterwards  dis- 
affection in  Ireland  reached  a  climax  in  the 
T  .  ,  „  .  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish,  the  chief  secretary,  and  of 
Thomas  Henry  Burke,  the  under-secretary 
(0  May).  Resolution  in  the  suppression  of 
disorder  always  won  the  queen's  admiration, 
and  she  had  given  every  encouragement  to 
W.  E.  Forster,  while  Irish  secretary,  in  his 
strenuous  efforts  to  uphold  the  law.  The 
more  conciliatory  policy  which  ultimately 
prevailed  with  Forster's  successors  awoke 
no  enthusiasm  in  her. 

Happily  the  queen  found  some  compen- 
sation for  her  varied  troubles  in  private 
life.  In  the  spring  she  spent  a  vacation 
abroad  for  the  first  time  in  the  Riviera,  stav- 
ing  for  a  month  at  Mentone.  Once  more, 
too,  a  marriage  in  her  family  gladdened  her. 
Her  youngest  son,  Leopold,  duke  of  Albany, 
had  become  engaged  to  a  German  princess 
of  the  house  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  whose 
sister  was  second  wife  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands.  Parliament  was  invited  on 
23  March  to  increase  the  prince's  income,  as 
in  the  case  of  his  two  next  elder  brothers, 
from  15,000/.  to  25,000/.  Gladstone  pressed 
the  proposal  on  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  as  many  as  forty-two  members — mainly 


from  Ireland —voted  against  the  proposal, 
which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  845. 
The  customary  corollary  that  in  case  of 
the  prince's  death  6,000/.  a  year  was  to  be 
allowed  his  widow  happily  passed  with- 
out dissent.  Shortly  after  the  queen's  re- 
turn from  Mentone  she  attended  the  mar- 
riage at  St.  George's  Chanel,  Windsor.  She 
purchased  in  perpetuity  the  crown  property 
Prince  of  Claremont,  which  had  been 

Leopold's      granted  her  for  life  by  parliament 

marriage.        Qn     ^     death     m     1&6    of    ite 

former  holder,  King  Leopold,  and  generously 
presented  it  to  the  newly  married  pair  for 
their  residence.  Twice  during  the  year  she 
took  part  in  public  ceremonies  of  interest. 
On  6  May  she  went  to  Epping  Forest,  which 
the  corporation  of  London  had  recently 
secured  for  a  public  recreation  ground,  and 
she  dedicated  it  formally  to  public  use.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  on  4  Dec.,  at  the  request 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  she  inaugurated  the 
new  law  courts  in  the  Strand. 

The  prevailing  note  of  the  queen's  life, 
owing  alike  to  public  and  private  causes, 
during  the  two  years  that  followed  was  one 
of  gloom.  At  the  close  of  1882  she  had  been 
Yean  of  deprived  by  death  of  another 
gloom,  friend  in  whom    she  trusted — 

1883-6.  Archbishop  Tait.  Fortunately 
she  found  Gladstone  in  agreement  with  her- 
self as  to  the  fitness  of  Edward  White  Ben- 
son, the  first  headmaster  of  her  husband's 
foundation  of  Wellington  College,  and  after- 
wards first  bishop  of  Truro,  to  succeed  to  the 
primacy.  Benson's  acceptance  of  the  office 
was,  she  said,  '  a  great  support  to  herself,' 
and  with  him  her  relations  were  uninter- 
ruptedly cordial.  At  the  moment  that  he 
took  the  appointment,  the  queen  suffered  a 
new  sense  01  desolation  from  the  death,  on 
27  March  1883,  of  her  faithful  attendant, 
John  Brown.  She  placed  a  tombstone  to  his 
memory  in  Crathie  churchyard,  and  invited 
suggestions  from  Tennyson  for  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  she  prepared  herself.  At  Bal- 
moral she  caused  a  statue  of  Brown  to  be 
erected,  and  at  Osborne  a  granite  seat  was 
inscribed  with  pathetic  words  to  his  memory. 
Subsequently  an  accidental  fall  on  the  stair- 
case at  Windsor  rendered  her  unable  to 
walk  for  many  months  and  increased  her 
depression.  Even  in  January  1884  it  was 
formally  announced  that  she  could  not 
stand  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  ( Court 
Circular,  21  Jan.) 

In  the  summer  of  1883  she  consoled  her- 
self in  her  loneliness  by  preparing  for  publi- 
cation another  selection  from  her  journal — 
'  More  Leaves  from  a  Journal  of  Life  in  the 
Highlands,  1862-1882/  and  she  dedicated  it 
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4  To  my  loyal  highlanders,  and  especially  to 
the  memory  of  my  devoted  personal  atten- 
dant and  faithful  friend,  John  Brown/  She 
still  took  a  justly  modest  view  of  the  lite- 
rary value  of  her  work.  When  she  sent  a 
copy  to  Tennyson  she  described  herself  as 
'a  very  humble  and  unpretending  author, 
the  only  merit  of  whose  writing  was  its  sim- 
plicity and  truth.'  Unluckily  her  reviving 
spirit  was  dashed  by  the  second  loss  of  a 
^^  child.    On  28  March  1884,  the 

poid-s  death.  Duke  of  Albany,  her  youngest 
and  her  lately  married  son,  died 
suddenly  at  Cannes.  This  trial  shook 
her  severely,  but  she  met  it  with  courage. 
'  Though  all  happiness  is  at  an  end  for  me 
in  this  world/  sne  wrote  to  Tennyson,  '  I 
am  ready  to  fight  on.'  In  a  letter  to  her 
people,  dated  from  Windsor  Castle  14  April, 
she  promised  '  to  labour  on  for  the  sake  of 
my  children,  and  for  the  good  of  the  country 
I  love  so  well,  as  long  as  I  can ; '  and  she 
tactfully  expressed  thanks  to  the  people  of 
France,  in  whose  territory  her  son  had  died, 
for  the  respect  and  kindness  that  they  had 
shown.  Although  the  pacific  temper  and 
condition  of  the  prince's  life  rendered  the 
ceremony  hardly  appropriate,  the  queen 
directed  a  military  funeral  for  him  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  on  0  April. 

The  conduct  of  the  government  during 
the  year  (1883-4)  gave  her  small  cause  for 
-_   Q    .       satisfaction.    Egypt,  which  was 

The  Soudan.  ..     ..   ^J  \  '.    .  ,        ,   , 

now  practically  administered  by 
England,  was  the  centre  of  renewed  anxiety. 
Since  Arabi's  insurrection,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Soudan  had,  under  a  fanatical 
leader,  the  Mahdi,  been  in  revolt  against 
Egyptian  rule,  and  they  were  now  menacing 
the  Egyptian  frontier.  During  1883  the 
English  ministry  had  to  decide  whether 
to  suppress  by  force  the  rebellion  in  the 
Soudan,  or  by  abandoning  the  territory  to 
the  insurgents  to  cut  it  off  from  Egypt 
altogether.  To  the  queen's  dismay  the 
policy  of  abandonment  was  adopted,  with 
a  single  qualification.  Some  Egyptian 
garrisons  still  remained  in  the  Soudan  in 

gwitions  of  the  gravest  peril,  and  these  the 
nglish  government  undertook  to  rescue. 
The  queen  recommended  prompt  and  ade- 
quate action,  but  her  words  fell  on  deaf  ears 
(January  1884).  In  obedience  to  journalistic 
clamour  the  government  confined  themselves 
to  sending  General  Gordon,  whose  influence 
with  the  Soudan  natives  had  in 
Gorton.  tne  P*8*  proved  very  great,  to 
Khartoum,  the  capital  of  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  in  order  to  negotiate  with 
the  rebels  for  the  relief  of  the  threatened 
garrisons.     The  queen  watched    Gordon's 


advance  towards  his  goal  with  the  gravest 
concern.      She    constantly    reminded    the 
government  of  the  danger  he  was  running. 
His    influence    with    the    natives   of   the 
Soudan  unluckily  proved  to  be  of  no  avail, 
and  he  was  soon  himself  besieged  in  Khar- 
toum by  the  Mahdi's  forces.    Thereupon  the 
queen  solemnly  and  unceasingly  warned  the 
government  of  the  obligations  they  were  under 
of  despatching  a  British  expedition  to  relieve 
him.     The  government  ieared  to  involve 
itself  further  in  war  in  Egypt,  but  the  force  of 
public  opinion  was  with  tne  queen,  and  in  the 
autumn  a  British  army  was  sent  out,  under 
Lord  Wolseley,  with  a  view  to  Gordon's 
rescue.    The  queen  reproached  the  govern- 
ment with  the  delay,  which  she  treated  as  a 
gross  neglect  of  public  duty.     The  worst 
followed.    The  expedition  failed  to  effect  its 
purpose ;  Khartoum  was  stormed,  and  Gordon 
was  killed  before  the  relieving  force  arrived 
(26  Jan.  1885).    No  disaster  of  her  reign 
The  quem'i    caused  the  queen  more  pain  and 
riew  (rf         indignation.    She  expressed  scorn 
j£jjjj£n's       for  her  advisers  with  unqualified 
frankness.    In  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence, written  with  her  own  hand,  to 
Gordon's  sister  she  said  that  she  '  keenly 
felt  the  stain  left  upon  England '  by  General 
Gordon's  *  cruel  but  heroic  fate '  (17  Feb. 
1885).     She  had  a  bust  of  Gordon  placed 
in  the  corridor  at  Windsor,  and  when  Miss 
Gordon  presented  her  with  her  brother's 
bible  she  kept  it  in  a  case  in  the  corridor 
near  her  private  rooms  at  Windsor,  often 
showing  it  to  her  guests  as  one  of  her  most 
valued  treasures.      She  greatly  interested 
herself  in  the  further  efforts  to  rescue  the 
Egyptian  garrisons    in    the    Soudan.      In 
February  1885  the  grenadier  guards,  who 
were  ordered  thither,  paraded  before  her 
at   Windsor,    and    she    was    gratified    by 
offers   of  men  from   the   Australian  colo- 
nies, which  she  acknowledged  with  warm 
gratitude,    although    the    government    de- 
clined  them.       At  the    end   of  the   year 
she  visited  the  wounded  at  Netley,  and  she 
distributed    medals    to    non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  at  Windsor.      But    the 
operations  in  the  Soudan  brought  her  cold 
comfort.    They  lacked  the  decisive  success 
which    she    loved    to    associate    with  the 
achievements  of  British  arms,  and  she  re- 
gretfully saw  the  Soudan  relapse  into  bar- 
barism. 

Home  politics  had  meanwhile  kept  the 
queen  closely  occupied  through  the  autumn 
of  1884.  In  the  ordinary  session  of  that  year 
the  government  had  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  a  bill  for  a  wide  extension 
of  the  franchise :  this  the  House  of  Lords 
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had  rejected  in  the  summer,  whereupon 
the  government  announced  their  intention 
of  passing  it  a  second  time  through  the 
House  of  Commons  in  an  autumn  session. 
A  severe  struggle  between  the  two  houses 
was  thus  imminent.  The  queen  had  adopted 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  theory  that  the  broader 
the  basis  of  the  constitution,  the  more 
secure  the  crown,  and  she  viewed  the 
fuller  enfranchisement  of  the  labouring 
The  queen  classes  with  benevolence.  At 
and  the  the  same  time  she  always  re- 
Sjf^jKf  garded  a  working  harmony  be- 
tween  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment as  essential  to  the  due  stability  of  the 
monarchy,  and  in  the  existing  crisis  she  was 
filled  with  a  lively  desire  to  settle  the 
dispute  between  two  estates  of  the  realm 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  In  her  private 
secretary,  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  she  had  a 
tactful  counsellor,  and  she  did  not  hesitate 
through  him  to  use  her  personal  influence 
with  the  leaders  of  both  parties  to  secure  a 
settlement.  Luckily  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  the  danger  of  conflict  looked  greater 
than  it  was.  Before  her  intervention  had 
gone  far,  influential  members  of  the  con- 
servative party,  including  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  had 
independently  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  House  of  Lords  might  safely  pass  the 
franchise  bill  if  to  it  were  joined  a  satis- 
factory bill  for  the  redistribution  of  seats. 
This  view  rapidly  gained  favour  in  the  con- 
servative ranks,  and  was  approved  by  some 
of  Gladstone's  colleagues,  although  he  him- 
self at  first  opposed  it.  The  queen  urged  on 
all  sides  a  compromise  on  these  lines,  and  her 
influence  with  leading  conservatives  of  the 
House  of  Lords  removed  what  might  have 
proved  to  be  a  strong  obstacle  to  its  accom- 
plishment. Before  the  end  of  the  year  (1884) 
the  franchise  bill  and  a  redistribution  of  seats 
bill  were  concurrently  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment, and  the  queen  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  averted  the  kind  of  warfare  that  she 
most  dreaded  within  the  borders  of  the 
constitution. 

The  queen  spent  the  spring  of  1885  at 
Aix-les- Bains,  and  on  her  return  journey 
The  princes  visited  Darmstadt  to  attend  the 
of  Batten-  confirmation  of  her  grandchild, 
berg.  Princess  Irene    of  Hesse-Darm- 

stadt. But  there  were  other  reasons  for  the 
visit.  Her  care  for  the  Hesse  family  had 
brought  her  the  acquaintance  of  the  grand 
duke's  first  cousins,  the  young  princes  of 
Battenberg.  They  were  sons  of  the  grand 
duke's  uncle,  Prmce  Alexander  of  Hesse, 
by  a  morganatic  marriage  with  the  Countess 
von  Hauke,  who  was  created  countess  of 


Battenberg  in  1861.  All  the  brothers  were 
known  to  the  queen,  had  been  her  guests, 
and  found  favour  with  her.'  The  eldest. 
Prince  Louis,  joined  the  British  navy,  be- 
came a  naturalised  British  subject,  and  in 
1884  married  Princess  Alice's  eldest  daugh- 
ter and  the  queen's  granddaughter,  Princess 
Victoria  of  Hesse.  Thenceforth  the  relations 
of  the  three  brothers  with  the  royal  family 

Princess  £rew  moPe  intimate,  with  the 
Beatrice's  result  that  in  1885  the  third  and 
JJJjriw  youngest  of  them,  Prince  Henry 
of  Battenberg,  proposed  marriage 
to  the  queen's  youngest  daughter,  Princess 
Beatrice.  The  queen  readily  assented,  and,  in 
letters  announcing  the  engagement  to  her 
friends,  spoke  of  Prince  Henry's  soldierly  ac- 
complishment, although,  she  frankly  added, 
he  had  not  seen  active  service.  The  princess 
had  long  been  the  queen's  constant  com- 
panion, and  it  was  agreed  that  the  princess 
with  her  husband  should  still  reside  with 
her.  Parliament,  on  Gladstone's  motion, 
voted  the  princess  the  usual  dowry  of 
80,000/.,  with  an  annuity  of  6,000/.  The 
minority  numbered  88,  the  majority  887. 
But  the  match  was  not  popular  in  England, 
where  little  was  known  of  Prince  Henry 
except  his  German  origin,  nor  was  it  well 
received  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  where  the 
comparatively  low  rank  of  the  Battenbergs 
was  held  to  unfit  them  for  close  relations 
with  the  queen.  The  marriage  took  place 
in  a  simple  fashion,  which  delighted:  the 
queen,  at  Whippingham  church,  near  Os- 
borne, on  23  July. 

All  the  queen's  nine  children  had  thus 
entered  the  matrimonial  state.  The  queen's 
mode  of  life  was  in  no  way  affected  by 
the  admission  of  Prince  Henry  into  the 
royal  circle.  She  always  enjoyed  the  society 
of  the  young,  and  in  course  of  time  she  was 
cheered  by  the  presence  in  her  household  of 
the  children  of  Princess  Beatrice. 

Much  else  happened  to  brighten  the 
queen's  horizon  in  the  summer  of  1886. 
Gladstones  Princess  Beatrice's  marriage  fol- 
faii,  8  June  lowed  hard  upon  the  fall  of 
less.  Gladstone's  government.    It  had 

been  effectually  discredited  by  its  inco- 
1  herent  Egyptian  policy,  and  it  was  defeated 
on  its  budget  proposals  on  8  June  1885. 
Gladstone  at  once  resigned,  and  the  queen 
did  not  permit  differences  of  opinion  to  re- 
strain her  from  offering  him,  in  accordance 
with  her  practice  on  the  close  of  a  minister's 
second  administration,  a  reward  for  long 
service  in  the  form  of  an  earldom.  This 
honour  Gladstone  declined.  She  invited  the 
leader  of  the  conservative  party,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, to  form  a  ministry,  and  at  his  request 
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endeavoured  to  obtain  from  Gladstone  some 
ptonUM  of  parliamentary  support 
during  the  few  months  that  remained  before 
the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  November, 
in  IMG rdance  willi  the  provision*  of  the  re- 
cent reform  bill.  Gladstone  replied  evasively, 
but  tie  queen  persuaded  Lord  Salisbury  to 
rest  content  with  his  assurances,  and  lo  take 
Kinmrr-  office  (>l  June).  With  Lord  Sal  is- 
bwrt  first  bury  she  was  at  once  on  good  terms. 
I(  was  therefore  disappointing  to 
her  that  his  first  tenure  of  office  should  be 
threatened  by  the  result  of  the  general  elec- 
tions in  November,  when  250  conservative 
members  were  relumed  against  331  liberals 
and  86  Irish  nationalists.  The  nationalists, 
by  joining  the  liberals,  would  leave  the  go- 
in  ahopeless  minority.  Thequcen 
gave  public  proof  of  her  sympathy  with  her 
T  '  "*  by  opening  parliament 
ivea,  tor  the  last  time 
l'jan.  188U).  five  days  later  Lord  Salis- 
y's government  was  outvoted.  The  queen 
lunation  and  boldly  raced 
i  inevitable  invitation  to  Gladstone  to 

(of  the  third  time. 
The  session  that  followed  was  the  stormiest 
it!  queen  had  watched  since  Peel  iib'ili-li."l 
the  corn  laws  in  1846.  But  her 
attitude  to  Gladstone  through 
the  later  session  was  the  antithesis 
ttitude  to  Peel  in  the  earlier.  Peel 
had  changed  front  in  1846,  and  the  queen 
had  encouraged  him  with  all  her  youthful 
esthatissm  to  persevere  in  bis  new  path. 
Gladstone  suddenly  resolved  to  grant  home 
role  to  Ireland,  ufter  having,  as  it  was 
generally  understood,  long  treated  the  pro- 
posal as  a  dangerous  chimera.  To  Glad- 
stone's change  of  front  she  offered  a  strenuous 
resistance.  To  the  bestowal  of  home  rule 
on  Ireland  she  was  uncompromisingly  op- 
posed, and  she  freely  spoke  her  mind  to  all 
who  came  into  intercourse  with  her.  The 
grant  of  home  rule  appeared  to  her  to  be  a 
concession  to  the  forces  of  disorder.  She  felt 
that  it  amounted  to  a  practical  separation 
between  England  and  Ireland,  and  that  to 
sanction  the  disunion  was  to  break  the  oath 
that  she  had  taken  at  her  coronation  to 
maintainable  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
She  complained  that  Gladstone  hod  sprung 
the  subject  on  her  and  on  the  country  with- 
outlgiving  either  due  notice.  The  voters, 
whom  she  believed  to  be  opposed  to  it,  had 
tad  no  opportunity  ofexpressingtheiropmioii, 
Gladstone  and  his  friends  replied  that  the 
establishment  of  a  home  rule  parliament  in 
1  increased  rather  than  dini'iiii-hed 
wn  by  making  it  the 
which  would  henceforth  bind 
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the  two  countries  together.  Rut  the  queen 
was  unconvinced.  To  her  immense  relief 
Gladstone  was  deserted  by  a  large  cumber 
of  his  followers,  and  his  home  rule  bfll  was 
decisively  rejected  by  the  House  of  Comm< 
(7  June).  With  that  result  the  qut 
content;  she  desired  the  question  In  sleep; 
and,  although  she  did  not  fear  the  issue, 
aha  deprecated  an  immediate  appeal  to  the 
country;  she  deemed  it  a  needless  disturb- 
ance of  her  own  and  of  the  country's  peace 
to  involve  the  people  in  the  excitement  of  a 
general  election  twice  within  n 
But  Gladstone  was  resolute,  and  parliai 
was  dissolved.  To  the  queens  satisfaction 
the  ministry  was  heavily  defeated. 

Gladstone  resigned  without  meeting  the 
new  parliament,  and  in  July  Lord  Salisbury 
Tim  iiumi  for  the  second  time  was  entrusted 
nod  Loni  bv  the  queen  with  the  formation 
■tifiinr/,  0f  a  government.  The  queen's 
political  anxieties  were  at  once  diminished. 
Although  the  unexpected  l 
20  Dec.  18S6  of  the  new  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  Itandolpli 
Churchill,  roused  in  her  doubts  of  the 
stability  of  the  government,  and  caused  her 
to  scan  the  chances  of  yet  another  dissolu- 
tion, the  crisis  passed,  and  Lord  Salisbury's 
second  ministry  retained  oilice  for  a  full 
term  of  years.  Indeed,  with  an  interval  of 
less  than  three  (1892-5),  Lord  Salisbury  now- 
remained  her  prime  minister  until  her  death, 
fourteen  and  a  half  years  later,  and  thus 
his  length  of  service  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  of  her  previous  prime  ministers.  Her 
relations  with  him  were  uniformly  cordial. 
She  knew  him  of  old  as  the  colleague  of 
Lord  BeaconsBeld.  With  his  general  views 
of  policy  she  was  in  accord.  She  especially 
appreciated  his  deep  interest  in,  and  full 
knowledge  of,  foreign  affairs.  She  felt  con- 
fidence m  his  judgment  and  admired  his 
sturdy  common  sense.  Hence  there  was  none 
of  that  tension  between  him  and  the  queen 
which  was  inevitable  between  her  and 
Gladstone.  Lord  Salisbury's  second  and  third 
governments  gave  her  a  sense  of  security  to 
which  Gladstone  had  made  her  a  stranger. 
She  soon  placed  a  portrait  of  Lord  Salisbury 
in  the  vestibule  of  her  private  apartments 
at  Windsor  face  to  face  with  one  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  laying  of  the 
spectre  of  home  rule,  the  queen  began  the 
fiftieth  year  of  her  reign  (20  June  1SS0). 
The  entrance  on  her  year  of  jnhileo,  and  the 
coming  close  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
widowhood,  conquered  something  of  her 
reluctance  to  figure  iu  public  life,  and 
she  resumed  much  of  her  earlier  public 
it 
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activity.  On  26  Feb.  1886  she  had  listened 
to  Gounod's  *  Mors  et  Vita '  at  the  Albert 
Hall.  On  11  May  she  visited  Liverpool 
to  open  an  international  exhibition  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce.  But  her  public  ap- 
pearances were  mainly  timed  so  as  to  indi- 
cate her  sympathy  with  that  rising  tide 
of  imperialist  sentiment  which  was  steadily 
flowing  over  the  whole  British  empire,  and 
The  growth  was  strengthening  the  bonds  be- 
of  im-  t  ween  the  colonies  and  India  and 

Peri*Unn*  the  home  country.  In  the  early 
months  of  1886  the  prince  of  Wales  had 
actively  engaged  in  organising  a  colonial  and 
Indian  exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  In 
this  enterprise  the  aueen  manifested  great 
interest,  and  on  1  May  she  visited  the  ex- 
hibition, which  drew  numerous  visitors  to 
England  from  India  and  the  colonies.  On 
2  Julv  she  attended  a  review  at  Aldershot 
held  in  honour  of  the  Indian  and  colonial 
visitors  whom,  three  days  later,  she  enter- 
tained at  lunch  at  Windsor.  On  8  July 
she  received  there  Indian  and  other  native 
workmen  who  had  taken  part  in  the  ex- 
hibition, and  she  accepted  gifts  from  them. 
In  August,  on  her  way  to  Balmoral,  she 
visited  another  international  exhibition  at 
Edinburgh,  and  later  in  the  year  she  ap- 
proved the  suggestion  made  by  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
to  commemorate  her  fifty  years  of  reign 
by  inviting  public  subscriptions  for  the 
erection  of  an  imperial  institute  which 
should  be  a  meeting-place  for  visitors  to 
England  from  India  and  the  colonies  and 
should  permanently  exhibit  specimens  of  the 
natural  products  01  every  corner  of  her  em- 
pire. 

During  the  next  year — her  year  of  jubilee 
— 1887,  the  queen  more  conspicuously  illus- 
trated her  attachment  to  India  by  includ- 
Thc  queen  mg  native  Indians  among  her 
learns  personal   attendants,    and    from 

Hindustani.     Qne  of  them>  the   mun8ni   Abdul 

Karim,  who  served  her  as  groom  of  the 
chamber,  she  began  taking  lessons  in 
Hindustani.  Although  she  did  not  make 
much  progress  in  the  study,  the  munshi 
remained  to  instruct  her  till  her  death. 

Since  the  prince  consort's  death  her 
visits  to  London  had  been  few  and  brief, 

rarely  exceeding  two  nights.  In 
Thejubilec,    cr<jer     suitably     to    distinguish 

the  jubilee  year,  1887,  from  those 
that  preceded  it,  she  spent  in  the  opening 
quarter  the  exceptional  period  of  ten  suc- 
cessive days  in  her  capital  (19-29  March). 
The  following  month  she  devoted  to  the  con- 
tinent, where  she  divided  the  time  between 
Cannes  and  Aix-les-Bains.    On  returning 


to  England  she  paid  another  visit  to  Lon- 
don, and  on  14  May  opened  the  People's 
Palace  in  the  east  end.  The  enthusiastic 
loyalty  which  was  displayed  on  her  long 
journey  through  the  metropolis  greatly  elated 
her.  After  her  customary  sojourn  at  Bal- 
moral (May-June)  she  reached  London  on 
20  June  to  play  her  nart  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  her  jubilee.  Next  day,  21  June, 
the  chief  ceremony  took  place,  when  she 
passed  in  procession  to  Westminster  Abbey 
to  attend  a  special  thanksgiving  service. 
In  front  of  her  carriage  rode,  at  her  own 
suggestion,  a  cortege  of  princes  of  her  own 
house,  her  sons,  her  sons-in-law,  and  grand- 
sons, thirty-two  in  all.  In  other  proces- 
sions there  figured  representatives  of  Europe, 
India,  and  the  colonies,  all  of  whom  brought 
her  rich  gifts.  From  India  came  a  brilliant 
array  of  ruling  princes.  Europe  sent  among 
its  envoys  four  kings :  those  of  Saxony,  of 
Belgium,  of  the  Hellenes,  and  of  Denmark, 
together  with  the  crown  princes  of  Prussia, 
Greece,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Austria.  The 
pope  sent  a  representative,  the  courtesy  of 
whose  presence  the  queen  acknowledged 
next  year  by  presenting  the  pope  at  the  papal 
jubilee  with  a  rich  golden  basin  and  ewer. 
The  streets  through  which  she  and  her  guests 
passed  were  elaborately  decorated,  and  her 
reception  almost  overwhelmed  her  in  its 
warmth.  Her  route  on  the  outward  journey 
from  Buckingham  Palace  lay  through  Con- 
stitution Hill,  Piccadilly,  Waterloo  Place, 
and  Parliament  Street,  and  on  her  return  she 

Eassed  down  Whitehall  and  Pall  Mall.  The 
rst  message  that  she  received  on  reaching 
Buckingham  Palace  was  an  inquiry  after  her 
health  from  her  aged  aunt,  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge.  The  queen  replied  at  once  that 
she  was  '  very  tired  but  very  happy.'  In  the 
evening  there  were  illuminations  on  a  lavish 
scale  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  her  dominions, 
and  at  a  signal  given  from  the  Malvern  Hills 
at  10  p.m.  beacon  fires  were  lit  on  the  prin- 
cipal promontories  and  inland  heights  of 
Great  Britain  from  Shetland  and  Orkney  to 
Land's  End. 

Next  day  the  queen  accepted  a  personal 
gift  of  75,000/.  subscribed  by  nearly  three 
The  million  women   01  England.     A 

women's  small  part  of  this  sum  she  applied 
glf  t-  to  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the 

prince  consort,  by  (Sir)  Edgar  Boehm,  after 
Marochetti,  to  be  erected  on  Smith's  Lawn, 
Windsor  Park,  where  she  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone on  15  July  (she  unveiled  the 
statue  12  May  1890).  The  bulk  of  the 
women's  gift  she  devoted  to  the  foundation 
of  a  sick  nurses'  institute  on  a  great  scale, 
which  was  to  provide  trained  attendants  for 
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the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes.  Succeed- 
ing incidental  the  celebration,  in  which  she 
took  a  foremost  part,  included,  apart,  from 
■  Ben  and  receptions,  a  fete  in  Hyde 
Park  on  '22  June  to  twenty-eu  thousand  poor 
school  children;  a  visit  to  Eton  on  her 
r.-tuni  to  Windier  the  same  evening- ;  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  on  6  July  ;  a  review  at  Aldershot 
on  9  July  ;  and  a  naval  review  on  28  July. 
The  harmony  subsisting  between  her  and  her 
prime  minister  she  illustrated  by  attending 
n  garden  party  given  by  him  in  honour  of  her 
jubilee  at  his  house  at  Hatfield  on  13  July. 
The  processions,  reviews,  and  receptions 
proved  no  transient  demonstration.  Perma- 
nent memorials  of  the  jubilee  were  erected 
by  public  subscription  in  almost  every  town 
and  village  of  the  empire,  taking  the  form 
of  public  halls,  clock  towers,  fountains,  or 
statues.  The  celebration  had  historic  signi- 
ficance. The  mighty  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
which  greeted  the  queen,  as  loudly  in  the 
colonies  and  India  as  in  the  United  King- 
dom, gave  new  strength  to  the  monarchy. 
Thenceforth  the  sovereign  was  definitely  re- 
garded as  the  living  embodiment  of  the  unity 
(merely  of  the  British  nation  but  of 
British  empire. 
™ 

But  amid  the  jubilee  festivities  a  new 
cloud  was  gathering  over  the  royal  house, 
iiitnmnof  1886  the  crown  prince, 
to  whose  future  rule  in  Germany  the  queen 
had  for  nearly  thirty  years  been  looking 
forward  with  intense  hope,  was  attacked 
IlinMnfih*  by  a  mysterious  affection  of  the 
tmwo  throat.     Early   in  June  1887  he 

prince.  an(j    tne   crown    princess    came 

to  Euglnnd  and  settled  at  Upper  Norwood 
in  the  hope  of  benefiting  by  change  of  en- 
vironment. He  wag  well  enough  to  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  jubilee  procession, 
'  i  his  handsome  figure  and  his  white 
Tn  of  the  Pomeranian  cuirassiers  at- 
d  universal  admiration.  Subsequently 
,e  stayed  in  the  [tie  of  Wight  and  at  Brae- 
iw,  and  he  did  not  return  to  Germany  till 
!  he  winter  of  1887-8  he  spent  at 
an  Kemo,  and  it.  there  became  apparent  that 
s  suffering  from  cancer.  The  queen, 
>  completely  identified  herself  with  the 
i  daughter,  was  con- 
intly  with  her  and  her  husband  while  they 
'  led  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  she 
d  greatly  from  the  anxietv.  Nor  wu 
i  lessoned  when,  on  El  March  1888,  the 
s  old  friend,  the  Emperor  William  I, 
,   and   the   crown   which   she   and   her 


daughter  had  through  earlier  days  longed  to 
see  on  the  crown  prince's  head  was  now  at 
length  placed  there  while  he  was  sinking  into 
the  grave.  But  the  queen  did  not  abstain 
from  rejoicings  in  another  of  her  children's. 
households.  On  10  March  she  dined  with 
the  priuce  and  princess  of  Wales  at  Marl- 
borough House  to  celebrate  their  silver 
wedding,  and  at  night,  on  her  return  to 
Windsor,  she  drove  through  London  to  wit- 
ness the  illuminations. 

Ob  22  M  arch  she  left  England  for  a  month's 
holiday  at  Florence.  It  was  her  first  visit 
to  the  city,  and  it  and  its  surroundings 
charmed  her.  King  Humbert, 
paid  her  a  visit  on  f>  April,  and  the 
pleased  her.  On  30  April  she  left  for  Ger- 
many, whero  she  had  resolved  to  visit  the 
dying  Emperor  Frederick.  On  the  journey 
—  at  Innsbruck — she  was  gratified  by  meet- 
ing the  emperor  of  Austria.  It  was  their 
second  interviow ;  the  first  was  now  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  On  21  April  she 
drove  through  Berlin  to  Charlotte  nburg,  her 
son-in-law's  palace.  But  it  was  notsolely  to 
P*mUy  km1  farewell  to  the  stricken  prince 

ii«arniin  that  she  had  come.  It  was  to 
Bara"-  mediate  in  a  quarrel  in  her  daugh- 

ter's family,  which  was  causing  grave  em- 
barrassment in  political  circles  in  Berlin,  and 
for  which  she  was  herself  freely  held  respon- 
sible. Her  own  kindly  interest  in  the  young 
princes  of  Hat  tenberg  was  shared  by  her  eldest 
daughter.  Of  the  three  brothers,  the  eldest 
had  married  her  granddaughter  and  the 
youngest  her  daughter.  The  second  brother, 
A I  rx  under,  who  was  still  unmarried,  and  was 
still  no  more  than  thirty-one,  had  had  an  ad- 
vent uro  us  career.  For  seven  years  he  had  been 
5 rince  of  Bulgaria,  but  he  had  incurred  the 
istruat  of  the  tsar,  and  in  1880,  having  been 
driven  from  his  throne,  retired  to  private  life 
at  Darmstadt.  He,  like  his  brothers,  was 
personally  known  to  the  queen,  whose  guest 
he  was  at  Windsor  in  1870;  shesympnthised 
with  his  misfortunes,  and  she  encouraged 
the  notion  that  he  also,  like  his  brothers, 
might  marry  into  her  family.  An  opportu- 
nity was  at  hand.  The  second  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  Victoria,  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  a  betrothal  was  arranged 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  youn£  prin- 
cess's mother  and  grandmother.  Bui  violent 
opposition  was  manifested  at  the  SenaU 
court.  Prince  Bismarck,  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  who  had  always  been  on  hostile 
terms  with  the  crown  princess,  denounced 
the  match  as  the  work  of  Queen  Victoria, 
who  had  taken  the  Battenbergs  under  her 
protection.  He  declared  that  such  a  union 
was  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  German 
Il2 
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royal  family.  Not  merely  did  it  humiliate 
the  imperial  house  by  allying  it  with  a  prince 
of  inferior  social  standing,  out  it  compro- 
mised the  good  relations  of  Berlin  with  St. 
Petersburg,  where  Prince  Alexander  was 
heartily  disliked.  Bismarck  even  credited  the 

fueen  with  a  deliberate  design  of  alienating 
Lussia  and  Germany  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
The  qaeen  &k°ut  an  Anglo-German  alliance 
and  against    the    tsar.       When    the 

Biwaarck.  queen  reached  Charlottenburg  this 
awkward  dispute  was  at  its  height.  The 
Empress  Frederick  stood  by  her  daughter, 
who  was  unwilling  to  abandon  Prince  Alex- 
ander. The  dying  emperor  and  his  son,  the 
Grown  Prince  William,  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  move  her.  Prince  Bismarck  threatened 
resignation  unless  Prince  Alexander  was  sum- 
marily dismissed.  On  24  April  the  queen, 
after  much  conversation  with  her  daughter, 
boldly  discussed  the  question  in  all  its  bear- 
ings with  Prince  Bismarck.  He  forced  her 
to  realise  the  complications  that  resistance 
to  his  will  would  raise,  and,  yielding  to  his 
power,  she  used  her  influence  with  her 
daughter  and  granddaughter  to  induce  them 
to  break  off  the  engagement  with  Prince 
Alexander.  Reluctantly  they  yielded.  The 
Crown  Prince  William,  who  had  stoutly 
opposed  his  mother,  was  by  the  queen's  per- 
suasion reconciled  to  her,  and  domestic  har- 
mony was  restored.  On  the  night  of  her 
interview  with  Bismarck,  the  queen  attended 
a  state  banquet  in  the  Charlottenburg  Palace, 
and  the  reconciliation  was  ratified.  None 
the  less  the  queen  always  took  a  kindly  in- 
terest in  Prince  Alexander,  whose  humilia- 
tion she  deplored ;  and  though  she  regretted 
his  marriage  next  year  (6  Feb.  1889)  to 
Fraiilein  Loisinger,  a  singer  at  the  Dresden 
and  Darmstadt  court  theatres,  6he  used  no 
harsh  language,  merely  remarking  patheti- 
cally, '  Perhaps  they  loved  one  another/  The 
prince  barely  survived  his  marriage  four 
years ;  he  died  on  17  Feb.  1893. 

On  15  June  1888  the  Emperor  Frederick 
died.  A  week  later  the  queen  wrote  from 
Windsor  to  her  friend,  Archbishop  Benson  : 
Death  of  '  The  contrast  between  this  year 
Emperor  and  the  last  jubilee  one  is  most 
Frederick,  painful  and  remarkable.  Who 
could  have  thought  that  that  splendid,  noble, 
knightly  prince — as  good  as  he  was  brave 
and  noble — who  was  the  admiration  of  ail, 
would  on  the  very  day  year — (yesterday)  be 
no  longer  in  this  world  ?  His  loss  is  indeed  a 
very  mysterious  dispensation,  for  it  is  such  a 
very  dreadful  public  as  well  as  private  misfor- 
tune' (Life  of  Archbishop  Benson,  ii.  211). 
Court  mourning  prevented  any  celebration 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  queen's 


coronation  on  28  June.  But  on  her  visit  to 
Balmoral  in  the  autumn  she  took  part  in 
several  public  ceremonials.  She  stayed  with 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  at  Blythswood  in 
Renfrewshire  in  order  to  open  new  municipal 
buildings  at  Glasgow,  and  to  visit  the  exhi- 
bition there.  She  also  went  to  Paisley, 
which  was  celebrating  the  fourth  centenary 
of  its  incorporation  as  a  borough.  In  No- 
vember the  widowed  Empress  Frederick  was 
her  mother's  guest  at  Windsor  for  the  first 
of  many  times  in  succeeding  years ;  the  queen 
showed  her  the  unusual  attention  of  meeting 
her  on  her  landing  in  England  at  Port 
Victoria  (19  Nov.) 

During  1889  the  queen's  health  was  good 

and  her  activity  undiminished.    Her  spring 

holiday  was  spent  for  the  first 

s^i2aeenin  time  at  Bi*rriU,  i*  former  davs 
the  favoured  health  resort  of  the 
queen's  friend,  the  Empress  Eug6nie  (6  March 
to  1  April).  On  27  March  she  made  an  ex- 
cursion into  Spain  to  visit  the  queen-regent 
at  San  Sebastian.  This  was  another  new 
experience  for  an  English  sovereign.  None 
before  had  set  foot  on  Spanish  soil,  although 
Charles  I  and  Charles  II  went  thither  as 
princes.  On  her  return  to  England  she  was 
distressed  by  the  death  of  her  aunt,  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one  (6  April).  The  final  link  with  her  child- 
hood was  thus  severed.  The  queen  wished 
the  duchess  to  be  buried  at  Windsor,  but  her 
aunt  had  left  instructions  that  she  should  be 
buried  beside  her  husband  at  Kew.  The 
queen  was  present  at  her  funeral  on  the  13th, 
and  placed  a  wreath  on  the  coffin.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  she  paid  a  visit  to  her 
son  at  Sandringham,  and  on  the  26th  she 
witnessed  there  a  performance  by  (Sir) 
Henry  Irving  and  his  company  of  'The 
Bells '  and  the  trial  scene  from  '  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.'  It  was  the  second  time 
that  the  queen  had  permitted  herself  to  wit- 
ness a  dramatic  performance  since  the  prince 
consort's  death.  The  first  occasion,  which 
was  near  the  end  of  her  twentieth  year  of 
widowhood,  was  also  afforded  by  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Wales,  who,  when  at  Aber- 
geldie  Castle  in  1881,  induced  the  queen  to 
come  there  and  see  a  London  company  of 
actors  perform  Mr.  Burnand's  comedy  of 
« The  Colonel '  (11  Oct.  1881). 

In  May  1889  she  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  new  buildings  at  Eton  (on  the  18th),  and 
she  reviewed  troops  at  Aldershot  (on  the  31st). 
On  3  June  she  presented  at  Windsor  new 
colours  to  the  regiment  with  which  she  had 
already  closely  identified  herself,  Princess 
Victoria's  royal  Irish  fusiliers ;  she  had  pre- 
sented colours  to  it  in  1883  and  1866.    Next 
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day,  4  June,  she  witnessed  at  Eton  for  the 
first  time  the  annual  procession  of  boats 
which  celebrated  George  Ill's  birthday. 

In  the  summer  came  difficulties  which 
tried  her  tact  and  temper.  She  turned  to 
consider  the  pecuniary  prospects  of  her  nu- 
merous grandchildren.  Provision  had  already 
been  made  by  parliament  for  every  one  of 
her  nine  children  and  for  her 
uMiher**1  three  first  cousins,  the  Duke  of 
grand-  Cambridge  and  his  sisters;  and 

chudren-  although  the  deaths  of  Princess 
Alice  and  Prince  Leopold  had  caused  a 
net  reduction  of  25,000/.,  the  sum  annually 
assigned  to  members  of  the  royal  family, 
apart  from  the  queen,  amounted  to  152,000/. 
No  responsibility  for  providing  for  the  Ger- 
man royal  family,  the  offspriDg  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  the  Empress  Frederick,  or  for 
the  family  of  the  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  attached  to  her;  but  she  had 
twenty-two  other  grandchildren — domiciled 
in  England — for  whom  she  regarded  it 
as  her  duty  to  make  provision.  In  July  1889 
events  seemed  to  her  to  render  an  appeal  to 
parliament  in  behalf  of  the  third  generation 
of  her  family  appropriate.  The  elder  son  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  was  coming  of  age,  while 
his  eldest  daughter  was  about  to  marry  with 
the  queen's  assent  the  Earl  (afterwards  Duke) 
of  Fife.  She  therefore  sent  two  messages  to 
the  House  of  Commons  requesting  due  pro- 
vision for  the  two  elder  children  of  her  eldest 
son.  The  manner  in  which  her  request  was 
approached  was  not  all  she  could  have 
wished.  New  life  was  given  to  the  old  cry 
against  the  expenses  of  monarchy. 

The  queen's  financial  position  still  from 
time  to  time  excited  jealous  comments,  not 
only  among  her  subjects,  but  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Exaggerated  reports  of  the  extent  of 
her  fortune  were  widely  current,  and  small 
heed  was  paid  to  her  efforts  to  correct  the 
false  impression.  In  1 885  it  was  stated  with 
some  show  of  authority  that  she  had  lately 
invested  a  million  pounds  sterling  in  ground 
Faine  reports  rents  in  the  city  of  London, 
of  her  Through  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  she 

wealfch*  denied  that  she  had  any  such  sum 
at  her  disposal.  At  Berlin,  Bismarck  often 
joked  coarsely  over  her  reputed  affluence,  to 
which  he  attributed  the  power  she  exerted 
over  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  and  his 
household.  But  while  the  best  friends  of  the 
crown  deprecated  such  kind  of  criticism,  they 
deemed  it  inexpedient  for  the  country  to  un- 
dertake the  maintenance  indefinitely  of  the 
queen's  family  beyond  the  second  generation. 
Both  the  extreme  and  the  moderate  opinions 
found  free  expression  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  calm  observers  like  Lord  Selborne 


perceived  in  the  discussion  ominous  signs 
of  a  recrudescence  of  republican  sentiment. 
To  the  government's  proposal  to  appoint  a 
committee  representative  of  all  sections  of 
the  house  to  determine  the  principles  which 
should  govern  the  reply  to  the  queen's  mes- 
sages, a  hostile  amendment  to  refer  the 
whole  question  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
to  the  committee  was  moved  by  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh.  He  argued  that  the  queen's  savings 
on  the  civil  list  enabled  her  unaided  to  pro- 
vide for  her  grandchildren,  and  that  the 
royal  grants  were  an  intolerable  burden  on 
the  people.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  188,  but  125  votes  were  cast 
in  its  favour. 

On  the  due  appointment  of  the  committee 
the  government  recommended,  with  the 
queeir s  approval,  the  prospective  allocation  to 
the  prince  of  Wales  s  children  of  annuities 
amounting  on  their  marriages  to  49,000/., 
besides  a  sum  of  30,000/.  by  way  of  dowries. 
But  the  grant  immediately  payable  was  to  be 
21,000/.  annually  and  10,000/.  for  the  dowry 
of  the  Princess  Louise.  Precedent,  it  was 
shown,  justified  public  provision  for  all  the 
children  of  the  sovereign's  sons.  The  daugh- 
ters of  former  sovereigns  had  invariably  mar- 
ried foreign  reigning  princes,  and  their  chil- 
dren, not  being  British  subjects,  were  outside 
the  purview  of  the  British  parliament.  The 
question  whether  the  children  of  the  sove- 
reign's daughters  who  were  not  married  to 
foreign  reigning  princes  were  entitled  to  pub- 
lic provision  had  not  previously  arisen.  The 
queen  and  the  government  perceived  that 
public  opinion  was  not  in  the  mood  to  permit 
lavish  or  unconditional  grants,  and  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  a  compromise  would  be 
needful.  The  queen  disliked  the  debate,  but 
showed  a  wish  to  be  conciliatory.  She  at 
once  agreed  to  forego  any  demand  on  behalf  of 
her  daughters'  children;  but  although  she 
demurred  to  a  formal  withdrawal  of  her 
claim  on  behalf  of  her  younger  son's  children, 
she  stated  that  she  would  not  press  it. 
Gladstone,  whose  faith  in  the  monarchy  was 
strong,  and  who  respected  the  royal  family 
as  its  symbol,  was  anxious  to  ward  off  agita- 
tion, and  he  induced  the  government  to 
modify  their  original  proposal  by  granting 
to  the  prince  of  Wales  a  fixed  annual  sum 
of  36,000/.,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  for  his 
children's  support.  This  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted by  a  majority  of  the  committee ;  but 
when  it  was  presented  to  parlia- 
prtooe  of  ment,  although  Gladstone  induced 
Wales's  chil-  Parnell  and  the  Irish  nationalists 

dren,  1889.  ^  fupponrt  Jtj  ft  met  y^fa  oppo- 
sition from  the  radical  side  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Labouchere  invited  the  house  to  re- 
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fuse  peremptorily  any  grant  to  the  queen's 
grandchildren.  The  invitation  was  rejected 
by  398  votes  against  110.  Mr.  John  Morley 
wen  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  the  manner  of  granting  the  36,000/.  to 
the  prince  of  Wales  left  room  for  future 
applications  from   the    crown   for  further 

nt8,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
ity  to  the  present  arrangement.  Most 
of  Gladstone's  colleagues  in  the  late  govern- 
ment supported  Mr.  Morley,  but  his  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  355  votes  against 
184,  and  the  grant  of  36,000/.  a  year  was 
secured  (Hansard,  3rd  ser.  ccczxxviL  cols. 
1840  sq.)  In  the  course  of  the  debate  and 
inquiry  it  was  officially  stated  that  the 
queen's  total  savings  from  the  civil  list 
amounted  to  824,025/.,  but  that  out  of  this 
sum  much  had  been  spent  on  special  enter- 
tainments to  foreign  visitors.  In  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  the  queen  accepted 
the  arrangement  gratefully,  and  she  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  value  of  Gladstone's  inter- 
vention. For  a  season  she  displayed  unusual 
cordiality  towards  him.  On  25  July,  while 
the  negotiation  was  proceeding,  she  sent  to 
him  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  warm  congratula- 
tions on  tbeir  golden  wedding.  Meanwhile, 
on  27  June,  she  attended  toe  marriage  of 
her  granddaughter,  Princess  Louise  of 
Wales,  to  the  Earl  of  Fife  in  the  private 
chapel  of  Buckingham  Palace. 

After  the  thorny  pecuniary  question  was 
settled,  hospitalities  to  foreign  sovereigns 
absorbed  the  queen's  attention.  In  July 
1889  she  entertained,  for  a  second  time,  the 
shah  of  Persia,  and  in  August  she  welcomed 
her  grandson,  the  German    emperor  Wil- 

Vlait  0/  the     ^am  H>  on  n*s  nr8t  V1S^  to   ^is 
German         country  since  his  accession  to  his 

^mrorTT     throne.      The    incident    greatly 

William  11.      .  ,  .  ,      .  °  •'. 

interested  her,  and  she  arranged 
every  detail  of  her  grandson's  reception. 
The  emperor  came  to  Cowes  on  his  way  to 
Osborne  in  his  yacht  Hohenzollern,  ac- 
companied by  twelve  warships.  The  queen 
held  a  naval  review  in  his  honour  at 
Spithead,  8  Aug.,  and  on  9  Aug.  reviewed 
the  seamen  and  marines  of  the  German  fleet 
at  Osborne.  All  passed  off  happily,  and  she 
congratulated  herself  on  the  cordial  relations 
which  the  visit  established  between  the  two 
countries.  The  young  emperor  gave  proof 
of  private  and  public  friendship  by  causing 
the  queen  to  be  gazetted  honorary  colonel 
of  his  first  regiment  of  horseguards,  on  which 
he  bestowed  the  title  of  Queen  of  England's 
Own  (12  Aug.)  The  emperor  repeated  his 
visit  to  Osborne  next  year,  when  a  sham 
naval  fight  took  place  in  his  presence,  and 
he  came  back  in  1891,  when  he  was  officially 


received  in  London,  in  1893, 1894,  and  1895. 
There  was  then  a  three  years'  interval  before 
he  saw  the  queen  again. 

During  the  last  eleven  yean  (1889-1901) 
of  her  long  career  the  queen's  mooe  of  life  fol- 
lowed in  all  essentials  the  fixed  routine. 
Three  visits  to  Osborne,  two  to  Balmoral, 
a  few  days  in  London  or  in  Alder- 

laSS^iroi10*  8not»  •toraated  witt  he*  spring 
vacation  abroad  and  her  longer 

sojourns    at    Windsor.       Occasionally,    in 

S)ing  to  or  returning  from  Balmoral  or 
sborne,  she  modified  her  route  to  fulfil  a 
public  or  private  engagement.  In  August 
1889,  on  her  way  to  Scotland,  she  made  a 
short  tour  in  Wales,  which  she  had  been 
contemplating  for  some  ten  years.  For  four 
days  she  stayed  at  Pale  Hall,  near  Lake 
Bala.  On  the  26th,  *  the  dear  prince's  birth- 
day/ she  paid  a  visit  to  Bryntysilio  near 
Llangollen,  the  residence  of  Sir  Theodore 
and  Lady  Martin,  both  of  whom  were  con- 
genial acquaintances.  She  was  gratified  by 
the  loyalty  shown  by  the  Welsh  people, 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery.  On  14  May  1890  she  paid  a  visit 
to  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild's  chateau 
at  Waddesdon  Manor.  On  26  July  following 
she  opened  the  deep-water  dock  at  South- 
ampton. On  26  Feb.  1891,  at  Portsmouth, 
she  christened  and  launched  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  the  largest  ironclad  in  her  fleet, 
and  the  Royal  Arthur,  an  unarmoured  cruiser 
of  new  design.  On  21  May  1891  she  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  royal  in- 
firmary at  Derby.  On  21  May  1894  she 
revisited  Manchester  after  an  interval  of 
thirty-seven  years  in  order  to  open  officially 
the  great  ship  canal;  on  21  May  1897  she 
went  to  Sheffield  to  open  the  new  town 
hall ;  and  on  15  Nov.  1899  she  performed 
a  last  function  in  the  English  provinces, 
when  she  went  to  Bristol  to  open  the  con- 
valescent home  which  had  been  erected  to 
commemorate  her  length  of  rule. 

Only  in  her  foreign  tours  did  she  seek 
change  of  scene  with  any  ardour.  In  1890 
Foreign  ner  destination  was  Aix-les- 
toun.  Bains;  in  1891,  Grasse ;    and  in 

1890-9.  1892  Costebelle,  near  Hyeres.   In 

1893  and  again  in  1894  she  passed  the  spring 
at  Florence  for  a  second  and  a  third  time, 
and  her  delight  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood grew  with  closer  acquaintance.  Each 
of  these  years  King  Humbert  paid  her  a 
visit ;  and  in  1894  Queen  Margherita  accom- 
panied him.  In  1895  she  was  at  Cannes; 
both  in  1896  and  1897  at  Nice ;  and  during 
the  two  successive  years,  1898  and  1899,  at 
Cimiez.  On  the  homeward  journey  in  1890, 
1892,  and  1895  she  revisited  Darmstadt.   On 
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her  return  in  1894  she  paid  a  last  visit  to 
Coburg — the  city  and  duchy  which  were  iden- 
tified with  her  happiest  memories.  There  she 
was  present,  on  19  April  1894,  at  the  inter- 
marriage of  two  of  her  grandchildren — the 
Princess  Victoria  Melita  of  Coburg,  the 
second  daughter  of  her  second  son,  Alfred, 
with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  the  only 
surviving  son  of  her  second  daughter,  Alice. 
On  returning  from  Nice  in  March  1897, 
while  passing  round  Paris,  she  was  met  at 
the  station  of  Noisy-le-Sec  by  M.  Faure, 
the  president  of  the  French  Republic,  who 
greeted  her  with  every  courtesy.   On  5  May 

1899  she  touched  foreign  soil  for  the  last 
time  when  she  embarked  at  Cherbourg  on 
her  home-coming  from  Cimiez.  She  fre- 
quently acknowledged  with  gratitude  the 
amenities  which  were  extended  to  her  abroad, 
and  sought  to  reciprocate  them.  On  19  Aug. 
1891  she  welcomed  the  officers  of  the  French 
squadron  which  was  in  the  Channel  under 
Admiral  Gervais,  and  on  11  July  1895  she 
entertained  the  officers  of  an  Italian  squadron 
which  was  off  Spithead  under  the  Duke  of 
Genoa. 

The  queens  court  in  her  last  years  regained 
a  part  of  its  pristine  gaiety.  Music  and  the 
B^iyai  0f  drama  were  again  among  its  re- 
dnmi  and  cognised  recreations.  In  Febru- 
°PJjJ3  ■*  arv  1890  there  were  private  thea- 
tricals and  tableaux  at  Osborne, 
in  which  the  queen's  daughters  took  part, 
and  in  their  preparation  the  queen  took  great 
personal  interest.  Next  year,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  prince  consort's  death,  a  dra- 
matic performance  was  commanded  at  Wind- 
sor Castle,  6  March  1891,  when  Messrs.  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan's  comic  opera  of  *  The  Gon- 
doliers '  was  performed.  In  1894  the  Ita- 
lian actress,  Signora  Eleanora  Duse,  per- 
formed Goldoni's  *  La  Locandiera '  before  the 
queen  at  Windsor,  and  Mr.  Tree  acted  '  The 
Ked  Lamp '  at  Balmoral.  Her  birthday  in 
1895  she  celebrated  by  a  performance  there  of 
Verdi's  opera  of '  II  Trovatore '  in  the  Water- 
loo Chamber.  On  26  June  1900  Mascagni's 
'  CavaUeria  Rusticana '  with  a  selection  from 
'Carmen '  was  given  there,  and  on  16  July 

1900  the  whole  opera  of '  Faust.' 
Domestic  incidents  continued  to  bring  the 

queen  alternations  of  joy  and  grief  in  abun- 
dant measure.  In  December  1891  she  was 
gratified  by  the  betrothal  of 
Princess  Mary  (May),  daughter 
of  her  cousin  the  Duchess  of  Teck, 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  elder  son 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  in  the 
direct  line  of  succession  to  the  throne.  But 
death  stepped  in  to  forbid  the  union.  On 
14  Jan.  1892  the  duke  died.    The  tragedy 
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for  a  time  overwhelmed  the  queen.  '  Was 
there  ever  a  more  terrible  contrast?'  she 
wrote  to  Tennyson ;  '  a  wedding  with  bright 
hopes  turned  into  a  funeral  I '  In  an  address 
to  ner  people  she  described  the  occasion  as 
'  one  more  sad  and  tragical  than  any  hut  one 
that  had  befallen  her.'  The  nation  fully 
shared  her  sorrow.  Gladstone  wrote  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt :  '  The  national  grief  re- 
sembles that  on  the  death  of  Princess  Char- 
lotte, and  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of 
national  attachment  to  the  queen  and  royal 
family'  (6  Feb.  1892).  Lord  Selborne  fore- 
saw in  the  good  feeling  thus  evoked  a 
new  bond  of  affection  between  the  queen 
and  the  masses  of  her  people.  On  the  Duke 
of  Clarence's  death,  his  brother  George,  duke 
of  York,  became  next  heir  to  the  crown 
after  his  father;  and  on  8  May  1898 
The  Duke  tne  queen  assented  to  his  be- 
of  York's  trothal  to  the  Princess  May  of 
marriage.  Teck  Sorrow  was  thus  suc- 
ceeded by  gladness.  The  Duke  of  York's 
marriage  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  St.  James's 
Palace  on  6  July  1898,  which  the  queen  at- 
tended, revived  her  spirits ;  and  sne  wrote 
to  her  people  a  letter  full  of  hope,  thanking 
them  for  their  congratulations. 

Another  change  in  her  domestic  environ- 
ment followed.   On  22  Aug.  1898  her  brother- 
in-law,  Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg,  died.  The 
cordiality  of  her  early  relations 

of  laxe-  y  wi*h  h*m  was  not  maintained. 
Coburg-  She  had  never  thought  highly  of 
Ootha.  Yy\s  judgment,  and  his  mode  of 

life  in  his  old  age  aid  not  commend  itself  to 
her.  His  death  gave  effect  to  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  passed  to  her  second  son,  Alfred, 
duke  of  Edinburgh ;  and  he  and  his  family 
thenceforth  made  Coburg  their  chief  home. 
Thus  the  German  principality,  which  was  en- 
deared to  her  through  her  mother's  and  her 
husband's  association  with  it.  was  brought  per- 
manently under  the  sway  of  her  descendants. 
The  matrimonial  fortunes  of  her  grand- 
children occupied  much  of  her  attention  next 

Grand-  I6**'     ^  ***©  time  of  the  Grand 

children's  Duke  of  Hesse's  marriage  with  a 
marriage8'  daughter  of  the  new  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  which  she  herself  attended 
at  Coburg  (19  April  1894),  she  warmly 
approved  the  betrothal  of  the  Tsarevitcn 
Nicholas  with  another  Granddaughter — 
Alix,  sister  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 
This  was  the  most  imposing  match  that 
any  of  her  grandchildren  had  made,  or  in- 
deed any  of  her  children  save  her  eldest 
daughter.  Her  second  son  was  already  the 
husband  of  a  tsar's  daughter.  But  this 
union  brought  the  head  of  the  Russian  royal 
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family  into  far  closer  relations  with  her 
own.  Before  the  tsarevitch's  marriage,  the 
death  of  his  father,  Tsar  Alexander  III,  on 
1  Nov.  1894,  placed  him  on  the  Russian 
throne.  His  marriage  followed  on  23  Not. 
The  queen  cave  an  appropriately  elaborate 
banquet  at  Windsor  in  honour  of  the  event, 
and  made  the  new  Tsar  Nicholas  II — now 
the  husband  of  her  granddaughter — colonel- 
in-chief  of  the  second  dragoons  (Royal  Scots 
Greys).  Meanwhile,  on  23  June  1894,  the 
birth  of  a  first  son  (Edward)  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York  added  a  new  heir  in 
the  fourth  generation  to  the  direct  succes- 
sion to  her  throne.  The  queen  was  present 
at  the  christening  at  White  Lodge,  Rich- 
mond, on  16  July.  A  year  later  sue  gave  a 
hearty  welcome  to  a  foreign  kinsman  in  the 
third  generation,  Carlos,  King  of  Portugal, 
friendship  with  whose  father  and  grand- 

farents  (Queen  Maria  II  and  her  consort, 
*rince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg)  she  had 
warmly  cherished.  She  celebrated  King 
Carlos  s  visit  by  conferring  on  him  the  order 
of  the  Garter  (9  Nov.  1895). 

Politics  at  nome  had  once  more  drifted 
in  the  direction  which  she  dreaded.    At  the 

Gladstone  en<*  °f  June  1892  the  twelfth  par- 
again  in  liament  of  the  reign  was  dissolved 
after  a  life  of  just  six  years, 
and  a  majority  of  home  rulers 
was  returned  (355  to  315j.  Lord  Salisbury 
waited  for  the  meeting  or  parliament  before 
resigning,  but  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
was  at  once  carried  against  him  and  he 
retired  (12  Aug.)  The  queen  had  no  choice 
but  to  summon  Gladstone  for  a  fourth  time 
to  fill  the  post  of  prime  minister,  and  with 
the  legislation  that  his  new  government 
prepared  the  queen  found  herself  in  no 
greater  sympathy  than  on  former  occasions. 
Her  objections  to  home  rule  for  Ireland 
were  rooted  and  permanent ;  but,  though  she 
was  depressed  by  the  passage  of  Gladstone's 
home  rule  bill  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (27  July  1893),  she  rejoiced  at  its 
rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  8  Sept. 
by  the  decisive  majority  of  378.  As  far  as 
her  reign  was  concerned  the  scheme  then 
received  its  death-blow.  She  was  spared 
further  anxieties  in  regard  to  it,  and  the 
political  horizon  brightened  for  her.  On 
Thcqncen's  2  March  1894  Gladstone  went 
farewell  of  to  Windsor  to  resign  his  office 
Gladstone.  owing  to  hisageandfailinghealth, 
and  the  queen  accepted  his  resignation  with 
a  coldness  that  distressed  him  and  friends. 
She  did  not  meet  him  again.  On  19  May 
1898  he  died,  and  though  she  felt  sym- 
pathy with  his  relatives,  and  was  grateful 
for  the  proofs  he  had  given  of  attachment 
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to  the  monarchy,  she  honestly  refrained 
from  any  unequivocal  expression  of  admira- 
tion for  his  public  labours.  She  was  fully 
alive  to  the  exalted  view  of  his  achieve- 
ments which  was  shared  by  a  large  number 
of  her  subjects,  and  in  a  telegram  to 
Mrs.  Gladstone  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  in 
Westminster  Abbey  she  wrote  with  much 
adroitness  of  the  gratification  with  which 
his  widow  must  *  see  the  respect  and  regret 
evinced  by  the  nation  for  the  memory  of 
one  whose  character  and  intellectual  abilities 
marked  him  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  of  my  reign.'  But  she  did  not 
commit  herself  to  any  personal  appreciation 
beyond  the  concluding  remark:  'I  shall 
ever  gratefully  remember  his  devotion  and 
zeal  in  all  that  concerned  my  personal  wel- 
fare and  that  of  my  family.' 

On  Gladstone's  resignation  in  1894,  the 
queen,  by  her  own  act  and  without  seeking  any 
advice,  chose  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  to  succeed 
him  (3  March).  She  had  long 
known  him  and  his  family  ("his 
mother  had  been  one  of  ner 
bridesmaids),  and  she  admired  his 
abilities.  But  the  government's  policy  under- 
went small  change.  The  Welsh  disestablish- 
ment bill,  which  was  read  a  second  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  1  April  1895,  ran 
directly  counter  to  her  personal  devotion  to 
church  establishments.  Nor  did  she  welcome 
the  changes  at  the  war  office,  which  relieved 
her  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  of  the 
commanderahip-in-chief  of  the  army,  and 
by  strictly  limiting  the  future  tenure  of  the 
post  to  a  period  of  five  years  gave  the  death- 
blow to  the  cherished  fiction  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  the  sovereign's  per- 
manent personal  deputy.  But  Lord  Rose- 
bery s  government  fell  in  June,  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  to  the  queen's  satisfaction,  re- 
sumed power  on  the  understanding  that  he 
would  be  permitted  an  early  appeal  to  the 
country.  In  the  new  ministry  the  conserva- 
tive leaders  coalesced  with  the  leaders  of 
liberal  unionists.  The  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment was  followed  by  the  return  of  the 
unionists  in  a  strong  majority,  and  the 
unionist  party  under  Lord  Salisbury's  leader- 
ship retained  power  till  her  death.  With 
Lord  Salisbury  and  his  unionist  colleagues  her 
relations  were  to  the  last  harmonious.  Her 
sympathy  with  the  imperialist  sentiments, 
The  qneen  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  control 
and  Mr.  of  the  colonial  office  conspicu- 
Chambcr-  ously  fostered,  was  whole-hearted. 
As  in  the  case  of  Peel  and 
Disraeli,  her  first  knowledge  of  him  had  not 
prepossessed  her  in  his  favour.  When  he 
was  a  leader  of  a  radical  section  of  the 


liberal  party  she  regarded  him  with  active 
dtMrnal  .  bat  his  steady  resistance  to  the 
policy  of  home  rule,  and  his  secession  from 
the  ranks  of  Gladstone's  followers,  dissipated 
her  fears,  and  his  imperialist  administration 
of  colonial  affairs  from  1896.  til]  her  death'  was 
in  complete  accord  with  h»r  sentiment.  Hut, 
despite  her  confidence  in  her  advisers,  her 
energy  in  criticising  their  counsel  never  slack- 
ened. She  still  required  all  papers  of  state  to 
be  regularly  submitted  to  her;  she  was  im- 
patient of  any  sign  of  carelessness  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  business,  and  she  pertinaciously 
demanded  full  time  for  the  consideration  of 
ministers' proposals.  She  had  lately  resumed 
her  early  practice  of  signing  commissions  in 
the  army,  and  when  in  189(5  the  work  fell 
into  arrears  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  her  to 
forego  the  labour,  she  declined  the  sugges- 
tion. Her  resolve  to  identify  herself  with 
the  army  never  know  any  diminution.  Her 
public  appearances  came  to  have  almost 
exclusively  military  associations.  On  10  May 
1892  she  opened  with  much  formality  the 
Imperial  Institute,  but  participation  in  civil 
ceremoniul  was  rare  in  her  closing  years.  On 
4  July  1890  she  inspected  the  military  exhibi- 
tion at  Chelsea  hospital.  On  27  June  1892  she 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  at 

Aldershot.and  witnessd  the  march 
iu'tbi!  uu)'.   I,asl  "f  tHn  tbousund  men.    Next 

year,  to  her  joy,  but  amid  signs 
of  public  discontent,  her  son  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  took  the  Aldershot  command. 
In  July  1894  she  spent  two  days  there ; 
on  the  11th  there  was  a  military  tattoo  at 
night  in  her  honour,  and  a  review  followed 
next  day.  In  July  183.5,  July  1898,  and 
June  1899  she  repeated  the  agreeable  ex- 
perience. In  1898,  besides  attending  are- 
view,  she  presented  colours  to  the  3rd  batta- 
lion of  the  Coldstream  guards. 

Early  in  1896  the  military  ardour  which 
she  encouraged  in  her  immediate  circle 
cost  it  a  sad  bereavement.  At  the  end 
of  1895  Prince  Henry  of  Bettenberg,  her 
youngest  daughter's  husband,  who  resided 
under  her  roof,  volunteered  for  active  Ber- 
ries in  Ashanti,  where  native  races  were 
in  revolt  against  British  rule.  Invalided 
home  with  fever,  the  prince  died  on  hoard 
H.M.S.  Blonde  on  the  way  to  Madeira  on 
20  Jan.  169H.  His  body 'was  met  on  its 
arrival  at.  Cowes  on  5  Feb.  by  the  queen 
and  her  widowed  daughter,  who  accom- 
panied It.  to  its  last  resting-place  in  the 
church  at  Whipping!] am,  where  their  mar- 
riage took  place  less  than  eleven  years  be- 
fore. In  the  following  autumn  (22  Sept. 
B  Oct.)  she  had  the  gratification  of  entertain- 
ing at  Balmoral  the  Tsar  Nicholas  II  and 


her  granddaughter  the  tsaritza  with  their 
infant  daughter.  The  tsar's  father,  grand- 
father, and  great-grandfather  had  all  been 
her  guests  in  earlier  days. 

On  23  Sept.  ISM  the  queen  achieved  the 
distinction  of  having  reigned  longer  than 
any  other  English  sovereign.  She  had  worn 
her  crown  nearly  twice  as  long  as  any  con- 
temporary monarch  in  the  world,  excepting 
only  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  he  as- 
cended his  throne  more  than  eleven  year* 
after  her  accession.  Hitherto  George  Ill's 
reign  of  fifty-nine  years  and  ninety-six 
days  had  been  the  longest  known  to  Eng- 
lish history.  In  1897  it  was  resolved  to 
Tbc  din-  celebrate  the  completion  of  her 
moral  jubi-  sixtieth  year  of  rule — her  'dia- 
ln of  i«S7.  mo,„]  jubilee ' — with  appropriate 
splendour.  She  readily  accepted  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  celebration  should  be  so  framed 
as  to  emphasise  that  extension  of  her  empire 
which  was  now  recognised  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  imposing  characteristics  of  her 
sovereignty.  It  was  accordingly  arranged 
that  prime  ministers  of  all  the  colonies,  dele- 
gates from  India  and  (lie  dependences,  uud 
representatives  of  all  the  armed  forces  of  the 
British  empire  should  take  a  prominent  part 
in  the  public  ceremonies.  The  main  feature 
of  the  celebration  was  a  state  procession 
through  London  on  22  June.  The  queen 
made  almost  a  circuit  of  her  capital,  attended 
by  her  family,  by  envoys  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, by  Indian  and  colonial  officials,  and  by 
a  great  band  of  imperial  troops — Indian 
native  levies,  mounted  riflemen  from  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  and  Canada,  and  coloured 
soldiers   from   the   West   Coast   of  Africa, 


Cyprus,    Hongkong,   and    Borneo. 
Buckingham    I'aloce    the 
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passed  To  the  step  at  the  west  end  of  St. 
Paul's,  where  a  short  religions  service  was 
conducted  by  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church.  Thence  the  royal  progress  was 
continued,  over  London  Bridge,  through 
the  poorer  districts  of  London  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames.  Buckingham  Palace 
was  finally  reached  across  \Vest  minster 
Bridge  and  St.  James's  Park.  Along  the 
six  miles  route  were  ranged  millions  of  the 
queen's  subjects,  who  gave  her  a  rousing 
welcome  which  brought  tears  to  her  eyes. 
Her  feelings  were  faithfully  reflected  in  the 
telegraphic  greeting  which  she  sent  as  she 
set  out  from  the  palace  to  all  parts  of  the 
empire:  'From  my  heart  I  thank  my  be- 
loved people.  May  God  bless  them ! '  In 
the  evening,  as  in  1887,  every  British  city 
was  illuminated,  and  every  headland  or 
high  ground  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,   from   Cornwall   to   Caithness,  was 
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ablaze  with  beacons.  The  festivities  lasted 
a  fortnight.  There  was  a  garden  party  at 
Buckingham  Palace  on  28  June ;  a  review 
in  Windsor  Park  of  the  Indian  and  colonial 
troops  on  2  July ;  a  reception  on  7  July  of 
the  colonial  prime  ministers,  when  they 
were  all  sworn  of  the  privy  council;  and  a 
reception  on  13  July  of  180  prelates  of 
English-speaking  protestant  peoples  who 
were  assembled  in  congress  at  Lambeth. 
By  an  error  on  the  part  of  officials,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  they 
presented  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
the  queen  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  23  June, 
were  shown  some  want  of  courtesy.  The 
queen  repaired  the  neglect  by  inviting  the 
members  and  their  wives  to  a  garden  party 
at  Windsor  on  3  July.  The  only  offi- 
cial celebration  which  the  aueen's  age  pre- 
vented her  from  attending  in  person  was  a 
great  review  of  battleships  at  Spithead 
(26  June),  which  in  the  number  of  as- 
sembled vessels  exceeded  any  preceding  dis- 
play of  the  kind.  Vessels  of  war  to  the  num- 
ber of  173  were  drawn  up  in  four  lines, 
stretching  over  a  course  of  thirty  miles.  The 
queen  was  represented  by  the  prince  of 
Wales.  Not  the  least  of  many  gratifying  inci- 
dents that  marked  the  celebration  was  the 
gift  to  Great  Britain  of  an  ironclad  from 
Cape  Colony.  On  18  July  the  close  of  the 
rejoicings  drew  from  the  queen  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  her  people,  simply  expressing  her 
boundless  gratitude.  The  passion  of  loyalty 
which  the  jubilee  of  1887  had  called  forth 
was  brought  to  a  degree  of  intensity  which 
had  no  historic  precedent;  and  during  the 
few  years  of  life  that  yet  remained  to  the 
queen  it  burned  with  undiminished  force 
throughout  the  empire  in  the  breasts  of 
almost  every  one  of  her  subjects,  whatever 
their  race  or  domicile. 

The  anxieties  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  government  of  a  great  empire  pursued 
Military  tne  queen  and  her  country  in  full 
expeditions,  measure  during  the  rest  of  her 
1897-8.  reign,  and   her  armies  were  en- 

gaged in  active  hostilities  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Most  of  her  energies  were  con- 
sequently absorbed  in  giving  characteristic 
proof  of  her  concern  for  the  welfare  of  her 
troops.  She  closely  scanned  the  military 
expeditions  on  the  frontier  of  India  (1897- 
1899).  The  campaign  of  English  and 
Egyptian  troops  under  Lord  Kitchener, 
which  finally  crushed  the  long-drawn-out 
rebellion  in  the  Soudan  at  the  battle  of 
Omdurman  on  2  Sept.  1898,  and  restored  to 
Egypt  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  that 
had  been  lost  in  1883,  was  a  source  of  im- 
mense gratification  to  her.    In  1898  she 


indicated  the  course  of  her  sympathies  by 
thrice  visiting  at  Netley  Hospital  the  wounded 
men  from  India  and  the  Soudan  (11  Feb., 
14  May,  and  3  Dec.)  When  at  Balmoral, 
29  Oct.  1898,  she  presented  colours  to  the 
newly  raised  2nd  battalion  of  the  Cameron 
highlandera.  On  1  July  1899  she  reviewed 
in  Windsor  Great  Park  the  Honourable  Ar- 
tillery Company,  of  which  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  captain-general,  and  a  few  days 
later  (15  July)  she  presented  in  Windsor 
Castle  colours  to  the  Scots  guards,  after- 
wards attending  a  march  past  in  the  park. 
On  10  Aug.,  while  at  Osborne,  she  inspected 
the  Portsmouth  volunteers  in  camp  at  Ash- 
ley, and  at  Balmoral  on  29  Sept.  she  pre- 
sented new  colours  to  the  2nd  Dattalion  of 
the  Seaforth  highlanders.  Her  chief  public 
appearance  during  1899,  which  was  uncon- 
nected with  the  army,  was  on  17  May  1899, 
when  she  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  buildings  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  at  Kensington.  The  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  as  the  institution  had 
hitherto  been  named,  had  been  brought  into 
being  by  the  prince  consort,  and  was  always 
identified  in  the  queen's  mind  with  her  hus- 
band's public  services. 

All  other  military  experiences  which  had 
recently  confronted  the  queen  sank  into  in- 
significance in  the  autumn  of 
1899  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
Boer  war.  With  her  ministers' 
general  policy  in  South  Africa  before  the 
war  she  was  in  agreement,  although  she 
studied  the  details  somewhat  leas  closely 
than  had  been  her  wont.  Failing  sight 
disabled  her  after  1898  from  reading  all  the 
official  papers  that  were  presented  to  her, 
but  her  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  her  faith  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  empire, 
spared  her  any  misgivings  while  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Transvaal  were  pending. 
As  in  former  crises  of  the  same  kind,  as  long 
as  any  chance  remained  of  maintaining  an 
honourable  peace,  she  cherished  the  hope 
that  there  would  be  no  war ;  but  when  she 
grew  convinced  that  peace  was  only  to  be 
obtained  on  conditions  that  were  derogatory 
to  the  prestige  of  her  government  she  focussed 
her  energies  on  entreaties  to  her  ministers  to 
pursue  the  war  with  all  possible  promptitude 
and  effect.  From  the  opening  of  active 
operations  in  October  1899  until  conscious- 
ness failed  her  on  her  deathbed  in  January 
1901,  the  serious  conflict  occupied  the  chief 
place  in  her  thoughts.  The  disasters  which 
befell  British  arms  at  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  caused  her  infinite  distress,  but  her 
spirit  rose  with  the  danger.    Defeat  merely 
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added  fuel  to  the  zeal  with  which  she  urged 
her  advisers  to  retrieve  it.  It  was  with  her 
especial  approval  that  in  December  1899  re- 
inforcements on  an  enormous  scale,  drawn 
both  from  the  regular  army  and  the  volun- 
teers, were  hurriedly  ordered  to  South  Africa 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Roberts,  while 
Lord  Kitchener  was  summoned  from  the 
Soudan  to  serve  as  chief  of  the  staff.  In 
both  generals  she  had  the  fullest  trust. 

Offers  of   assistance    from   the  colonies 
stirred  her  enthusiasm,  and  she  sent  many 

messages  of  thanks.  She  was 
wufiSnirs  consoled,  too,  by  a  visit  at Wind- 
risit,  No-  sor  from  her  grandson,  the  Ger- 
JgJ^**         man  emperor,  with  the  empress 

and  two  of  his  sons,  on  20  Nov. 
1899.  Of  late  there  had  been  less  harmony 
than  of  old  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  Berlin.  A  misunderstanding  between 
the  two  countries  on  the  subject  of  English 
relations  with  the  Boer  republics  of  South 
Africa  had  threatened  early  in  1896.  The 
German  emperor  had  then  replied  in  con- 
gratulatory terms  to  a  telegram  from  Presi- 
dent Kruger  informing  him  of  the  success 
of  the  Boers  in  repelling  a  filibustering  raid 
which  a  few  Englishmen  under  Dr.  Jameson 
had  made  into  the  Transvaal.  The  queen,  like 
her  subjects,  reprobated  the  emperor's  inter- 
ference, although  it  had  none  of  the  signifi- 
cance which  popular  feeling  in  England 
attributed  to  it.  The  emperor's  visit  to  the 
queen  and  prince  of  Wales  in  November 
1899  had  been  arranged  before  the  Boer  war 
broke  out,  but  the  emperor  did  not  permit 
his  display  of  friendly  feeling  to  be  post- 
poned by  the  opening  of  hostilities.  His 
meeting  with  the  queen  was  most  cordial, 
and  his  relations  with  the  English  royal 
family  were  thenceforth  unclouded.  By  way 
of  indicating  his  practical  sympathy  with  the 
British  army,  he  subscribed  300/.  to  the  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  men  of  the  1st  royal  dragoons  who  were 
then  fighting  in  South  Africa — a  regiment 
of  which  he  was  colonel-in-chief. 

Throughout  1900  the  queen  was  in- 
defatigable in  inspecting  troops  who 
t  were  proceeding  to  the  seat  of 
•ympathy  "  war>  *n  sending  to  the  front  en- 
witb  her  couraging  messages,  and  in  writ- 
BoMier*.  'in^  letters  of  condolence  to  the 
relatives  of  officers  who  lost  their  lives,  often 
requesting  a  photograph  and  inquiring  into 
the  position  of  their  families.  In  the  affairs 
of  all  who  died  in  her  service  she  took  a 
vivid  personal  interest.  Her  anxieties  at 
Christmas  1899  kept  her  at  Windsor  and 
precluded  her  from  proceeding  to  Osborne 
for  the  holiday  season,  as  had  been  her  in- 


variable custom,  with  one  exception,  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  On  Boxing  day  she  en- 
tertained m  St.  George's  Hall,  Windsor,  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  of  the  regiments  which  were 
stationed  in  the  royal  borough.  She  caused 
a  hundred  thousand  boxes  of  chocolate  to 
be  sent  as  her  personal  gift  to  every  soldier 
at  the  front,  and  on  New  Year's  day  (1900) 
forwarded  ffreetings  to  ail  ranks.  When 
the  news  of  British  successes  reached  her  in 
the  early  months  of  1900 — the  relief  of  Kim- 
berley  (15  Feb.),  the  capture  of  General 
Cronie  (27  Feb.),  the  relief  of  Ladysmith 
(28  Feb.),  the  occupation  of  Bloemiontein 
(13  March),  the  relief  of  Mafeking(17  May), 
and  the  occupation  of  Pretoria  (5  June) — 
she  exchanged  congratulations  with  her 
generals  with  abundant  enthusiasm. 

The  gallantry  displayed  by  the  Irish  sol- 
diers was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  her,  and 
she  acknowledged  it  in  a  most  emphatic 
fashion.  On  2  March  she  gave  permission  to 
her  Irish  troops  to  wear  on  St.  Patrick's  day, 
by  way  of  commemorating  their  achieve- 
ments in  South  Africa,  the  Irish  national 
emblem,  a  sprig  of  shamrock,  the  display 
of  which  had  been  hitherto  forbidden  in  the 
army.  On  7  March  she  came  to  London, 
and  on  the  afternoons  of  8th  and  9th  she 
drove  publicly  through  many  miles  of  streets 
in  order  to  illustrate  tier  watchful  care  of  the 
public  interests  and  her  participation  in  the 
public  anxiety.  Public  enthusiasm  ran  high, 
and  she  was  greeted  everywhere  by  cheering 
crowds.  On  22  March  she  went  to  the 
Herbert  Hospital,  at  Woolwich,  to  visit 
wounded  men  from  South  Africa.  But  the 
completest  sign  that  she  gave  of  the  depth 
of  her  sympathy  with  those  who  were  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  struggle  was  her  deci- 
sion to  abandon  for  this  spring  her  customary 
visit  to  the  South  of  Europe  and  to  spend 
her  vacation  in  Ireland,  whence  the  armies 
in  the  field  had  been  largely  recruited. 
This  plan  was  wholly  of  her  own  devising. 
Fourth  visit  Nearly  forty  years  had  elapsed 
to  Ireland,  since  she  set  foot  in  Ireland.  In 
i90u.  fnak  interval  political  disaffection 

had  been  rife,  and  had  unhappily  discouraged 
her  from  renewing  her  acquaintance  with 
the  country.  She  now  spent  in  Dublin,  at 
J  the  viceregal  lodge  in  Phoenix  Park,  nearly 
the  whole  of  April— from  the  4th  to  the  25th. 
She  came,  she  said,  in  reply  to  an  address 
of  welcome  from  the  corporation  of  Dublin, 
to  seek  change  and  rest,  and  to  revive  happy 
recollections  of  the  warm-hearted  welcome 
given  to  her,  her  husband,  and  children  in 
former  days.  Her  reception  was  all  that 
could  be  wished,  and  it  vindicated  her  con- 
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fidence  in  the  loyalty,  despite  political  agi- 
tation, of  the  Irish  people  to  the  crown. 
The  days  were  spent  busily  and  passed 
quickly.  She  entertained  the  leaders  of 
Irish  society,  attended  a  military  review  and 
an  assembly  of  fifty-two  thousand  school 
children  in  Phoenix  Park,  and  frequently 
drove  through  Dublin  and  the  neighbouring 
country.  On  5  April  she  gave  orders  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  regiment  of  Irish  guards. 
On  her  departure  on  26  April  she  thanked 
the  Irish  people  for  their  greeting  in  a  public 
letter  addressed  to  the  lord  lieutenant. 

After  her  return  to  Windsor  on  2  May 
1900  she  inspected  the  men  of  H.M.S. 
Powerful  who  had  been  besieged  in  Lady- 
smith,  and  warmly  welcomed  their  com- 
mander, Captain  Hedworth  Lambton.  On 
the  17th  she  visited  the  wounded  at  Netley. 
Lord  Roberts's  successes  in  South  Africa  at 
the  time  relieved  her  and  her  people  of 
pressing  anxieties,  and  ordinary  court  fes- 
tivities were  suffered  to  proceed.  On  4  May 
she  entertained  at  Windsor  the  king  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  who  had  often  been 
her  guest  as  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden.  On 
10  May  she  held  a  drawing-room  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace;  it  was  the  only  one  she 
attended  that  season,  and  proved  her  last. 
Next  day  she  was  present  at  the  christening 
of  the  third  son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  when 
she  acted  as  sponsor.  After  the  usual  visit 
to  Balmoral  (22  May  to  20  June)  she  gave 
several  musical  entertainments  at  Windsor. 
On  11  June  there  was  a  garden  party  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  on  28  June  at 
Windsor  a  state  banquet  to  the  khedive  of 
Egypt,  who  was  visiting  the  country.  Her 
old  friend  the  Empress  Eug6nie  was  her 
guest  at  Osborne  in  September. 

Apart  from  the  war,  she  was  interested 
during  the  session  in  the  passage  through 
_  the  House  of  Commons   of  the 

federation  of  Australian  commonwealth  bill, 
Australia,  which  was  to  create  a  federal 
190°*  union    among     the    Australian 

colonies.  She  received  at  Windsor  on 
27  March  the  delegates  from  Australia,  who 
were  in  England  to  watch  the  bill's  progress. 
When  in  the  autumn  the  bill  received  the 
royal  assent,  she,  on  27  Aug.,  cordially  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion  that  her  grandson  the 
Duke  of  York,  with  the  duchess,  should  pro- 
ceed as  her  representative  to  Australia  in  1901, 
to  open  in  her  name  the  first  session  of  the 
new  commonwealth  parliament.  She  was 
especially  desirous  of  showing  her  apprecia- 
tion of  the  pait  taken  by  colonial  troops  in 
the  Boer  war,  and  she  directed  that  the  duke 
should  be  attended  in  the  Australian  parlia- 
ment house  by  a  guard  of  honour  represent- 
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inff  every  branch  of  the  army,  including  the 
volunteers. 

But  the  situation  in  South  Africa  re- 
mained the  central  topic  of  her  thought,  and 
in  the  late  summer  it  gave  renewed  cause  for 
concern.  Despite  Lord  Roberts's  occupation 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  enemy's  territory, 
fighting  was  still  proceeding  in  the  open 
country,  and  deaths  from  disease  or  wounds 
in  the  British  ranks  were  numerous.  The 
queen  was  acutely  distressed 
by  the  reports  of  suffering  that 
reached  her  through  the  summer, 
but,  while  she  constantly  considered  and 
suggested  means  of  alleviating  the  position 
of  affairs,  and  sought  to  convince  herself 
that  her  ministers  were  doing  all  that  was 
possible  to  hasten  the  final  issue,  she  never 
faltered  in  her  conviction  that  she  and  her 
people  were  under  a  solemn  obligation  to 
fight  on  till  absolute  victory  was  assured. 
Owing  to  the  prevailing  feeling  of  gloom 
the  queen,  when  at  Balmoral  in  October  and 
November,  allowed  no  festivities.  The  usual 
highland  gathering  for  sports  and  games  at 
Braemar,  which  she  had  attended  for  many 
years  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  was  aban- 
doned. She  still  watched  closely  public 
events  in  foreign  countries,  and  she  found 
little  consolation  there.  The  assassination 
of  her  friend  Humbert,  king  of  Italy,  on 
29  July  at  Monza  greatly  disturbed  her 
equanimity.  In  France  a  wave  of  strong 
anti-English  feeling  involved  her  name,  and 
the  shameless  attacks  on  her  by  unprincipled 
journalists  were  rendered  the  more  offen- 
sive by  the  approval  they  publicly  won 
from  the  royalist  leader,  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
great-grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  whom 
and  to  whose  family  she  baa  proved  the 
staunchest  of  friends.  Happily  the  duke 
afterwards  apologised  for  his  misbehaviour, 
and  was  magnanimously  pardoned  by  the 
queen. 

In  October  a  general  election  was  deemed 
necessary  by  the  government— the  existing 
parliament  was  more  than  five  years  old — 
and  the  queen  was  gratified  by  the  result. 
Lord  Salisbury's  government, 
nniontat  which  was  responsible  for  the 
Hoiweof       war    and   its  conduct,  received 

fet^Sbo.  from  EnSland  and  Scotland  over- 
whelming support.  The  election 
emphatically  supported  the  queen's  view 
that,  despite  the  neavy  cost  of  life  and  trea- 
sure, hostilities  must  be  vigorously  pursued 
until  the  enemy  acknowledged  defeat.  When 
the  queen's  fifteenth  and  last  parliament  was 
opened  in  December,  Lord  Salisbury  was  still 
prime  minister ;  but  he  resigned  the  foreign 
secretaryship  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  formerly 


minister  of  war,  and  he  made  with  the 
queen's  approval  BOme  unimpressive  changes 
in  the  personal  constitution  of  the  ministry. 
Its  policy  remained  unaltered. 

Death  hud  again  been  buoy  among  the 
queen's  relatives  and  associates,  and  cause  fur 
private  sorrow  abounded  in  her  last  years. 
Tin  nown'i  Her  cousin  and  friend  of  youth, 
iMMt-e-  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  had  passed 
nmtroiaiu.  awav  or,  27  Oct.  1S97.  Another 
blow  was  the  death  at  Meran  of  phthisis,  on 
5  Feb.  1896,  of  her  grandson,  Prince  Alfred, 
only  sou  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Ootha.  The  succession  to  the  duchies  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  which  was  thus  de- 
prived of  an  heir,  was  offered  by  the  diet 
of  the  duchies  !o  the  queen's  third  son. 
the  Duke  of  Connaught ,  but,  although  be 
temporarily  accepted  it,  be,  in  accordance 
with  the  queen's  wish,  renounced  the  position 
in  his  own  behalf  and  in  tliat  of  bis  son  a  few 
months  later  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  the  posthumous  son  of  the 
queen's  youngest  son,  Leopold.  To  the  queen's 
satisfaction  the  little  Duke  of  Albany  was 
adopted  on  30  June  1809  as  heir  presumptive 
loved  principality.  The  arrangement 
unhappily  took  practical  effect  earlier  than  she 
anticipated.  A  mortal  disease  soon  attacked 
dug  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the  queen's 
second  son.  Alfred,  and  be  died  suddenly  at 
lioseuau  on  30  July  1900,  before  a  fatal 
issue  was  expected.  The  last  bereavement 
in  the  royal  circle  which  the  queen  suffered 
was  the  death,  on  B9  Oct.  1900,  of  her  grand- 
son, Prince  Christian  Victor  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  eldest  son  of  Princess  Helena,  the 

nen's  second  daughter.  The  young  man 
contracted  enteric  fever  on  the  battle- 
fields of  South  Africa.  But  even  more  dis- 
tressing was  it  for  the  queen  to  learn,  in  the 
summer  of  1900,  that  her  eldest  child,  the 
Empress  Frederick,  was  herself  tlie  victim 
of  a  malady  that  must  soon  end  in  death. 
Although  the  empress  was  thenceforth 
gravely  disabled,  she  survived  her  mother 
rather  more  than  sis  months. 

On  7  Nov.  the  queen  returned  to  Windsor 
from  Balmoral  in  order  to  console  Princess 
Hn.ln.Mn*.  Christian  on  the  death  of  he. 'SOU, 
ttsvofMii  and  twice  before  the  end  of  the 
"a"-  month  she  took  the  opportunity 

of  welcoming  home  a  few  of  the  troops  from 
South  Africa,  including  colonial  ana  Cana- 
dian detachments.  On  each  occasion  she 
addressed  a  few  words  to  the  men.  On 
12  Dec.  she  made  her  last  public  appear- 

I'  •  attending  a  sale  of  needlework  by 
dies  at  the  Windsor  town  hall.  On 
she  celebrated  the  thirty-ninth  anni- 
of  the  prince  consort's  death  at  Frog- 
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more  with  customary  eolet 
18th  she  left  for  Osborne, 
journey  of  her  life. 

Throughout  life  the  queen's  physical  con- 
dition was  robust.  She  always  believed  in 
Tboyumn^  tne  efficacy  of  fresh  air  and 
health  in, iiJ  abundant  ventilation,  and  those 
■**■  who  waited  on   her  had  often 

occasion  to  lament  that  the  queen  never  felt 
cold.  She  was  long  extremely  careful 
about  her  health,  and  usually  consulted  her 
resident  physician.  Sir  James  Iieid,  many 
times  a  day.  Although  she  suffered  no 
serious  ailments,  age  told  on  her  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years  of  her  life.  Since 
1895  she  suffered  from  a  rheumatic  stiff- 
ness of  the  joints,  which  rendered  walking 
difficult,  and  from  1898  incipient  cata- 
ract greatly  affected  her  eyesight.  The 
growth  of  the  disease  was  steady,  but  it  did 
not  reach  the  stage  which  rendered  an  opera- 
tion expedient.  In  her  latest  year  she  was 
scarcely  able  to  read,  although  she  could  still 
Bign  her  name  and  could  write  letters  with 
difficulty.  It  was  not  till  the  late  summer  of 
1900  that  symptoms  menacing  to  life  made 
themselves  apparent.  The  anxieties  and 
sorrows  due  to  the  South  African  war  and 
to  deaths  of  relatives  proved  a  severe  strain 
on  her  nervous  system.  She  manifested  a 
tendency  to  aphasia,  but  by  a  strong  effort  of 
will  she  was  for  a  time  able  to  check  its 
growth.  She  had  longjustly  prided  her-eli'on 
the  strength  and  precision  of  her  memory, 
and  the  failure  to  recollect  a  familiar  name 
or  word  irritated  ln-r,  impelling  increased 
mental  exertion.  No  more  specific  disease 
declared  itself,  1'iit  h«s  of  weight  and  com- 

? bunts  of  sleeplessness  in  the  autumn  of 
900  pointed  to  a  general  physical  decay. 
She  hoped  that  a  visit  to  the  Hiviera  in  the 
spring  would  restore  her  powers,  but  when 
she  reached  Windsor  in  November  her  phy- 
sicians feared  that  a  journey  abroad  might 
have  evil  effects.  Arrangements  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  court  early  next  year  to  the 
Itiviera  were,  however,  begun.  At  Osborne 
her  health  showed  no  signs  of  improvement, 
but  no  immediate  danger  was  apprehended. 
On  Christmas  morning  her  lifelong  friend 
and  lady-in-waiting,  Jane  Lady  Churchill, 
passed  away  suddenly  in  her  bImx), 
Qatar™!**'  "a  1"eeu  was  greatly  distressed, 
and  at  once  made  a  wreath  for  the 
cofiin  with  her  own  bands.  On  2  Jan.  1901 
ahe  nerved  herself  to  welcome  Lord  Koberts 
on  his  return  from  South  Africa,  where  the 
command-in-chief  had  devolved  on  Lord 
Kitchener.  She  managed  by  an  eflhft  of  will 
briefly  to  congratulate  him  on  hi> 
and  she  conferred  on  him  an  earldom  and 
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the  order  of  the  Garter.  On  the  10th  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  a  few  minutes'  audience 
with  her,  so  that  she  might  learn  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  South  African  affairs.  It 
was  her  last  interview  with  a  minister.  The 
widowed  duchess  of  8axe-Coburg-Gotha 
arrived  on  a  visit,  and,  accompanied  by  her, 
the  queen  drove  out  on  the  16th  for  the  last 
time.  By  that  date  her  medical  attendants 
recognised  her  condition  to  be  hopeless.  The 
brain  was  failing,  and  life  was  slowly  ebbing. 
On  the  19th  it  was  publicly  announced  that 
she  was  suffering  from  physical  prostration. 
The  next  two  days  her  weakness  grew,  and 
the  children  who  were  in  England  were 
summoned  to  her  deathbed.  On  21  Jan.  her 
grandson,  the  German  emperor,  arrived,  and 
m  his  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  two 
sons  and  three  daughters  she 
^*2°Mn'0  passed  away  at  half-past  six  in 
^*^  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  22  Jan. 

She  was  eighty-one  years  old  and  eight 
months,  less  two  days.  Her  reign  had  lasted 
sixty-three  years,  seven  months,  and  two 
days.  She  had  lived  three  days  longer  than 
George  III,  the  longest-lived  sovereign  of 
England  before  her.  Her  reign  exceeded  his, 
the  longest  yet  known  to  English  history,  by 
nearly  four  years.  On  the  day  following  her 
death  her  eldest  son  met  the  privy  council 
at  St.  James's  Palace,  took  the  oaths  as  her 
successor  to  the  throne,  and  was  on  the  24th 
proclaimed  king  under  the  style  of  Ed- 
ward VII. 

In  accordance  with  a  dominant  sentiment 
of  her  life  the  queen  was  accorded  a  military 
funeral.     On  1  Feb.  the  yacht 
***  Alberta,  passing   between  long 

unera*  lines  of  warships  which  fired  a 
last  salute,  carried  the  coffin  from  Cowes  to 
Gosport.  Early  next  day  the  remains  were 
brought  to  London,  and  were  borne  on  a  gun 
carriage  from  Victoria  station  to  Paddington. 
In  the  military  procession  which  accom- 
panied the  cortege,  every  branch  of  the  army 
was  represented,  while  immediately  behind 
the  coffin  rode  King  Edward  VII,  supported 
on  one  side  by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  and  on  the  other  by  his  nephew, 
the  German  emperor.  They  were  followed 
by  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  of  Greece, 
most  of  the  queen's  grandsons,  and  members 
of  every  royal  family  in  Europe.  The  funeral 
service  took  place  in  the  afternoon,  with  im- 
posing solemnity,  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor.  On  Monday,  4  Feb.,  the  coffin 
was  removed  privately,  in  the  presence  only 
of  the  royal  family,  to  the  Frogmore  mau- 
soleum, and  was  there  placed  in  the  sarco- 
phagus which  already  held  the  remains  of 
Prince  Albert. 


Theani- 
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No  British  sovereign  was  more  sincerely 
mourned.  As  the  news  of  the  queen's  death 
spread,  impassioned  expressions  of 
grief  came  from  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  tne  British 
empire,  and  of  the  world.  Native  chieftains 
in  India,  in  Africa,  in  New  Zealand,  vied  with 
their  British-born  fellow-subjects  in  the 
avowals  of  a  personal  sense  of  loss.  The  de- 
monstration of  her  people's  sorrow  testified 
to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  her  person  and  posi- 
tion which  had  been  evoked  oy  her  length  of 
life  and  reign,  her  personal  sorrows,  and  her 
recent  manifestations  of  sympathy  with  her 
subjects'  welfare.  But  the  strength  and 
popularity  which  the  grief  at  the  queen's 
death  proved  the  monarchy  to  enjoy  were 
only  in  part  due  to  her  personal  character 
and:  the  conditions  of  her  personal  career.  A 
force  of  circumstances  which  was  not  subject 
to  any  individual  control  largely  contributed 
to  the  intense  respect  and  affection  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  empire  which  en- 
circled her  crown  when  her  rule  ended. 
The  passion  of  loyalty  with  which  she  in- 
Tbe  qa«en  8P*rea'  her  people  during  her  last 
•nd  imperial  years  was  a  comparatively  late 
anlty-  growth.    In  the  middle  period 

of  her  reign  the  popular  interest,  which  her 
youth,  innocence,  and  simplicity  of  domestic 
life  had  excited  at  the  beginning,  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  long  seclusion  which  she 
maintained  after  her  husband's  death  de- 
veloped in  its  stead  a  coldness  between  her 
people  and  herself  which  bred  much  disre- 
spectful criticism.  Neither  her  partial  re- 
sumption of  her  public  life  nor  her  venerable 
age  mlly  accounts  for  the  new  sentiment  of 
affectionate  enthusiasm  which  greeted  her 
declining  days.  It  was  largely  the  outcome 
of  the  new  conception  of  the  British 
monarchy  which  sprang  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  sudden  strengthening 
of  the  sense  of  unity  between  them  and  the 
mother  country.  The  crown  after  1880 
became  the  living  symbol  of  imperial  unity, 
and  every  year  events  deepened  the  impres- 
sion that  the  queen  in  her  own  person  typi- 
fied the  common  interest  and  the  common 
sympathy  which  spread  a  feeling  of  brother- 
hood through  the  continents  that  formed  the 
British  empire.  She  and  her  ministers 
in  her  last  years  encouraged  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  British  sovereignty  with  the  unify- 
ing spirit  of  imperialism,  ana  she  thoroughly 
reciprocated  the  warmth  of  feeling  for 
herself  and  her  office  which  that  spirit  en- 

gmdered  in  her  people  at  home  and  abroad, 
ut  it  is  doubtful  if,  in  the  absence  of  the 
imperial  idea  for  the  creation  of  which  she 
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was  not  responsible,  she  could  under  the 
constitution  nave  enjoyed  that  popular  re- 
gard and  veneration  of  which  she  died  in 
unchallenged  possession. 

The  practical  anomalies  incident  to  the 
position  of  a  constitutional  sovereign 
who  is  in  theory  invested  with  all  the 
semblance  of  power,  but  is  denied  any  of  its 
reality  or  responsibility,  were  brought  into 
strong  relief  by  the  queen's  personal  charac- 
ter and  the  circumstances  of  her  life.  Pos- 
sessed of  no  commanding  strength  of 
intellect  but  of  an  imperious  will,  she 
laboriously  studied  every  detail  of  govern- 
ment business,  and  on  every  question  of 
policy  or  administration  she  formed  for  her- 
self decided  opinions,  to  which  she  ob- 
Hcr  attitude  stinately  adhered,  pressing  them 
tobodnoH  pertinaciously  on  the  notice  of 
ofiute.         ^OT   minsters.       No    sovereign 

of  England  ever  applied  himself  to  the  work 
of  government  with  greater  ardour  or  greater 
industry.  None  was  a  more  voluminous 
correspondent  with  the  officers  of  state. 
Although  the  result  of  her  energy  could 
not  under  the  constitution  be  commensurate 
with  its  intensity,  her  activity  was  in  the 
main  advantageous.  The  detachment 
from  party  interests  or  prepossessions,  which 
her  elevated  and  isolated  position  came  to 
foster  in  her,  gave  her  the  opportunity  of 
detecting  in  ministerial  schemes  any  national 
peril  to  which  her  ministers  might  at  times 
be  blinded  by  the  spirit  of  faction,  and  her 
persistence  occasionally  led  to  some  modifi- 
cation of  policy  in  tne  direction  that  she 
urged  with  happy  result.  Her  length  of  sove- 
reignty, too,  rendered  in  course  of  years  her 
personal  experiences  of  government  far  wider 
and  far  closer  than  that  of  any  of  her  mini- 
sters, and  she  could  recall  much  past  pro- 
cedure of  which  she  was  the  only  surviving 
witness.  Absolutely  frank  and  trustful  in 
the  expression  of  her  views  to  her  ministers, 
she  had  at  the  same  time  the  tact  to  acquiesce 
with  outward  grace,  however  strong  her  pri- 
vate objections,  in  any  verdict  of  the  popular 
vote,  against  which  appeal  was  seen  to  be 
hopeless.  In  the  two  instances  of  the  Irish 
church  bill  of  1869  and  the  franchise  exten- 
sion bill  of  1884  she  made  personal  efforts, 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  peace  of  the 
country,  to  discourage  an  agitation  which 
she  felt  to  be  doomed  to  failure.  While, 
therefore,  she  shrank  from  no  exertion  where- 
by she  might  influence  personally  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  state,  she  was  always  con- 
scious of  her  powerlessness  to  enforce  her 
opinions  or  her  wishes.  With  the  principle 
of  the  constitution  which  imposed  on  the 
sovereign  the  obligation  of  giving  formal 


assent  to  every  final  decision  of  his  advisers, 
however  privately  obnoxious  it  might  be  to 
him,  she  had  the  practical  wisdom  to  avoid 
any  manner  of  conflict. 

Partly  owing  to  her  respect  for  the  con- 
stitution in  which  she  was  educated,  partly 
The  decay  owing  to  her  personal  idiosyn- 
of  royal  crasies,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
P°wer-  growth  of  democratic  principles 

among  her  people,  the  active  force  of  such 
prerogatives  as  the  crown  possessed  at  her 
accession  was,  in  spite  of  her  toil  and  energy, 
diminished  rather  than  increased  during  her 
reign.  Parliament  deliberately  dissolved 
almost  all  the  personal  authonty  that  the 
crown  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  army. 
The  prerogative  of  mercy  was  practically 
abrogated  when  the  home  secretary  was 
in  effect  made  by  statute  absolute  controller 
of  its  operations.  The  distribution  of  titles 
and  honours  became  in  a  larger  degree  than 
in  former  days  an  integral  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  party  politics.  The  main  outward 
signs  of  the  sovereign's  formal  supremacy  in 
the  state  lost,  moreover,  by  her  own  acts, 
their  old  distinctness.  Conservative  as  was 
her  attitude  to  minor  matters  of  etiquette,  she 
was  self-willed  enough  to  break  with  large 
precedents  if  the  breach  consorted  with  her 
private  predilections.  During  the  last  thirty- 
nine  years  of  her  reign  she  opened  parliament 
in  person  only  seven  times,  and  did  not 
prorogue  it  once  after  1864.  It  had  been 
the  rule  of  her  predecessors  regularly  to 
attend  the  legislature  at  the  opening  and 
close  of  each  session,  unless  they  were  dis- 
abled by  illness,  and  her  defiance  of  this 
practice  tended  to  weaken  her  semblance  of 
hold  on  the  central  force  of  government. 
Another  innovation  in  the  usages  of  the 
monarchy,  for  which  the  queen,  with  a  view 
innovations  to  increasing  her  private  con- 
in  royal  venience,  was  personally  respon- 
practice,  sible,  had  a  like  effect.  Her  three 
immediate  predecessors  on  the  throne  never 
left  the  country  during  their  reigns.  Only 
three  earlier  sovereigns  of  modern  times 
occasionally  crossed  the  seas  while  wearing 
the  crown,  and  they  were  represented  at 
home  in  their  absence  by  a  regent  or  by 
lords-justices,  to  whom  were  temporarily 
delegated  the  symbols  of  sovereign  power, 
while  a  responsible  minister  was  the  sove- 
reign's constant  companion  abroad.  Queen 
Victoria  ignored  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
procedure.  She  repeatedly  visited  foreign 
countries ;  no  regent  nor  lords-justices  were 
called  to  office  in  her  absence ;  she  was  at 
times  unaccompanied  by  a  responsible  mini- 
ster, and  she  often  travelled  privately  and 
informally  under  an  assumed  title  of  inferior 
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rank.  The  mechanical  applications  of  steam 
and  electricity  which  were  new  to  her  era 
facilitated  communication  with  her,  but  the 
fact  that  she  voluntarily  cut  herself  off  from 
the  seat  of  government  for  weeks  at  a  time 
— in  some  instances  at  seasons  of  crisis — 
seemed  to  prove  that  the  sovereign's  control 
of  government  was  in  effect  less  constant 
ana  essential  than  of  old,  or  that  it  might, 
at  any  rate,  incur  interruption  without  in 
any  way  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  go- 
vernment's action.  Her  withdrawal  from 
parliament  and  her  modes  of  foreign  travel 
alike  enfeebled  the  illusion  which  is  part 
of  the  fabric  of  a  perfectly  balanced  mo- 
narchy that  the  motive  power  of  government 
resides  in  the  sovereign. 

In  one  other  regara  the  queen,  by  conduct 
which  can  only  be  assigned  to  care  for  her 
personal  comfort  at  the  cost  of  the 
•rtffirt.  pubUc  advantage,  almost  sapped 
the  influence  which  the  crown  can 
legitimately  exert  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  harmony  among  the  component  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Outside  England 
she  bestowed  markedly  steady  favour  on 
Scotland.  Her  sojourns  there,  if  reckoned 
together,  occupied  a  period  of  time  approach- 
ing seven  years.  She  spent  in  Ireland  in 
the  whole  of  her  reign  a  total  period  of  less 
than  five  weeks.  During  fifty-nine  of  her 
flixty-three  years  of  rule  she  never  set  foot 
there  at  all.  Her  visit  in  her  latest  year 
was  a  triumph  of  robust  old  age  and  a  proof 
of  undiminished  alertness  of  sympathy.  But 
it  brought  into  broad  relief  the  neglect  of 
Ireland  that  preceded  it,  and  it  emphasised 
the  errors  of  feeling  and  of  judgment  which 
made  her  almost  a  complete  stranger  to  her 
Irish  subjects  in  their  own  land  during  the 
rest  of  her  long  reign. 

The  queen's  visits  to  foreign  lands  were 
intimately  associated  with  her  devotion  to 

Timqiufnti  ner  fftraily  which  was  a  ruling 
ioroitfn  principle  of  her  life.     The  kins- 

rviMtions.       men  an(j  kin8WOmen  with  whom 

her  relations  were  closest  were  German, 
and  German v  had  for  her  most  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  home.  She  encouraged  in  her 
household  many  German  customs,  and  with 
her  numerous  German  relatives  maintained 
an  enormous  and  detailed  correspondence. 
J I  er  patriotic  attachment  to  her  own  country 
of  England  and  to  her  British  subjects 
<;ould  never  be  justly  questioned,  and  it  was 
her  cherished  conviction  that  England 
might  and  should  mould  the  destinies  of  the 
world;  but  she  was  much  influenced  in  her 
view  of  foreign  policy  by  the  identification 
of  her  family  with  Germany,  and  by  her 
oatural  anxiety  to  protect  the  interests  of 


ruling  German  princes  who  were  lineally 
related  to  her.  It  was  '  a  sacred  duty/  as 
she  said,  for  her  to  work  for  the  welfare  of 
Prussia,  because  her  eldest  daughter  had 
married  the  heir  to  the  Prussian  crown.  As 
a  daughter  and  a  wife  she  felt  bound  to  en- 
deavour to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  whence  her 
mother  and  husband  sprang.  Her  friendship 
for  Belgium  was  a  phase  of  her  affection  for 
her  uncle,  who  sat  on  its  throne.  The  spirit 
of  patriotic  kingship  was  always  strong 
enough  in  her  to  quell  hesitation  as  to  the 

Sith  she  should  follow  when  the  interest  of 
ngland  was  in  direct  conflict  with  that 
of  ner  German  kindred,  but  it  was  her  con- 
stant endeavour  to  harmonise  the  two. 

Although  the  queen  disliked  war  and  its 
inevitable  brutalities,  she  treated  it  as  in 
certain  conditions  a  dread  necessity  which 
no  ruler  could  refuse  to  face.  Thoroughly 
as  she  valued  peace,  she  deemed  it  wrong  to 
purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  national  rights 
or  dignity.  But  she  desired  that  warfare 
should  be  practised  with  all  the  humanity 
that  was  possible,  and  she  was  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  military  hospitals  and  in  the 
training  of  nurses.  The  aueen's  wealth  of 
Her  tem-  domestic  affection  was  allied  to  a 
perament.  tenderness  of  feeling  and  breadth 
of  svmpathy  with  mankind  gene- 
rally, which  her  personal  sorrows  accen- 
tuated. She  spared  no  exertion  personally 
to  console  the  bereaved,  to  whatever  walk 
of  life  they  belonged,  and  she  greatly  valued 
a  reciprocation  of  her  sympathy.  Every 
instance  of  unmerited  suffering  that  came 
to  her  notice — as  in  the  case  of  Captain 
Dreyfus  in  France — stirred  her  to  indigna- 
tion. Nor  were  animals — horses  and  dogs 
— excluded  from  the  scope  of  her  compassion. 
To  vivisection  she  was  strenuously  opposed, 
denouncing  with  heat  the  cruelty  of  wounding 
and  torturing  dumb  creatures.  She  counte- 
nanced no  lenity  in  the  punishment  of  those 
guilty  of  cruel  acts. 

The  queen  was  not  altogether  free  from 
that  morbid  tendency  of  mind  which  comes 
of  excessive  study  of  incidents  of  sorrow 
and  suffering.  Her  habit  of  accumulating 
sepulchral  memorials  of  relations  and  friends 
was  one  manifestation  of  it.  But  it  was 
held  in  check  by  an  innate  cheerfulness  of 
disposition  and  by  her  vivacious  curiosity 
regarding  all  that  passed  in  the  domestic  and 
political  circles  of  which  she  was  the  centre. 
She  took  a  deep  interest  in  her  servants. 
She  was  an  admirable  hostess,  personally 
consulting  her  guests'  comfort.  The  in- 
genuousness of  youth  was  never  wholly 
extinguished  in  her.    She  was  easily  amused, 
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and  was  never  at  a  loss  for  recreation. 
Round  games  of  cards  or  whist  she  ex- 
changed in  later  years  for  patience;  but 
she  sketched,  played  the  piano,  sang,  did 
needlework  until  old  age. 

The  queen's  artistic  sense  was  not  strong. 
In  furniture  and  dress  she  preferred  the 
fashions  of  her  early  married  years  to  any 
other.  She  was  never  a  judge  of  painting, 
and  she  bestowed  her  main  patronage  on 
portrait  painters  like  Winterhaiter  and  Von 
Angeli,  and  on  sculptors  like  Boehm,  who 
had  little  beyond  their  German  nationality 
to  recommend  them.  '  The  only  studio  of  a 
master  that  she  ever  visited  was  that  of 
Leighton,  whose  "  Procession  of  Cimabue" 
the  prince  consort  had  bought  for  her,  and 
whom  she  thought  delightful,  though  perhaps 
more  as  an  accomplished  and  highly  agree- 
able courtier  than  as  a  painter.'  In  music 
she  showed  greater  taste.  Staunch  to  the 
heroes  of  her  youth,  she  always  appreciated 
the  operas  of  Ko&sini,  Bellini,  and  Donizetti, 
but  Handel  and  Mendelssohn  also  won  her 
early  admiration,  and  Gounod  and  Sullivan 
fascinated  her  later.  She  never  understood 
or  approved  Wagner  or  his  school.  She  was 
devoted  to  the  theatre  from  girlhood,  and 
all  her  enthusiasm  revived  when  in  her  last 
years  she  restored  the  dramatic  performances 
at  court,  which  her  mourning  had  long  in- 
terrupted. She  was  not  well  read,  and 
although'  she  emulated  her  husband's  respect 
for  literature,  it  entered  little  into  the  busi- 
ness or  recreation  of  her  life. 

In  talk  she  appreciated  homely  wit  of  a 
quiet  kind,  and  laughed  without  restraint 
when  a  jest  or  anecdote  appealed  to  her. 
Subtlety  or  indelicacy  offended  her,  and 
sometimes  evoked  a  scornful  censure.  Al- 
though she  naturally  expected  courtesy  of 
address,  and  resented  brusque  expression  of 
contradiction  or  dissent,  she  was  not  con- 
ciliated by  obsequiousness.     'It  is  useless 

to  ask 's  opinion/  she  would  say ;  *  he 

only  tries  to  echo  mine.'  Her  own  con- 
versation had  often  the  charm  of  naivete. 
When  told  that  a  very  involved  piece  of 
modern  German  music,  to  which  she  was 
listening  with  impatience,  was  a '  drinking 
song'  by  Rubinstein,  she  remarked, '  Why, 
you  could  not  drink  a  cup  of  tea  to  that.' 
Her  memory  was  unusually  sound,  and 
errors  which  were  made  in  her  hearing  on 
matters  familiar  to  her  she  corrected  with 
briskness  and  point. 

The  queen's  religion  was  simple,  sincere, 
and  undogmatic.  Theology  did  not  interest 
her,  but  in  the  virtue  of  religious  toleration 
she  was  an  ardent  believer.  When  Dr. 
Creighton,  the  last  bishop  of  London  of  her 

vol.  in. — sup. 


reign,  declared  that  she  was  the  best  liberal 
he  knew,  he  had  in  mind  her  breadth  of 
religious  sentiment.  On  moral  questions 
her  views  were  strict.  She  was  opposed 
to  the  marriage  of  widows.  To  the  move- 
ment for  the  greater  emancipation  of  women 
she  was  thoroughly  and  almost  blindly 
antipathetic.  She  never  realised  that  her 
own  position  gave  the  advocates  of  women's 
rights  their  strongest  argument.  With  a 
like  inconsistency  she  regarded  the  greatest 
of  her  female  predecessors,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  aversion,  although  she  resembled  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  her  frankness  and  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  might,  had  the  constitution  of 
the  country  in  the  nineteenth  century  per- 
mitted it,  have  played  as  decisive  a  part  in 
history.  Queen  Victoria's  sympathies  were 
with  the  Stuarts  and  the  lacobites.  She 
declined  to  identify  Prince  Charles  Edward 
with  his  popular  designation  of  '  the  Young 
Pretender,'  and  gave  in  his  memory  the 
baptismal  names  of  Charles  Edward  to  her 
grandson,  the  Duke  of  Albany.  She  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  history  of  Mary 
Stuart ;  she  placed  a  window  in  Carisbrooke 
Church  in  memory  of  Charles  I's  daughter 
Elizabeth  (1850),  and  a  marble  tomb  by 
Marochetti  above  her  grave  in  the  neigh- 
bouring church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Newport 
(1856).  She  restored  James  II's  tomb  at 
St.  Germain.  Such  likes  and  dislikes  re- 
flected purely  personal  idiosyncrasies.  It 
was  not  Queen  Elizabeth's  mode  of  rule  that 
offended  Queen  Victoria ;  it  was  her  lack  of 
feminine  modesty.  It  was  not  the  Stuarts' 
method  of  government  that  appealed  to  her ; 
it  was  their  fall  from  high  estate  to  manifold 
misfortune.  Queen  Victoria's  whole  life  and 
action  were,  indeed,  guided  by  personal 
sentiment  rather  than  by  reasoned  principles. 
But  her  personal  sentiment,  if  not  alto- 
gether removed  from  the  commonplace,  nor 
proof  against  occasional  inconsistencies,  bore 
ample  trace  of  courage,  truthfulness,  and 
sympathy  with  suffering.  Far  from  being 
an  embodiment  of  selfish  whim,  the  (jueen's 
personal  sentiment  blended  in  its  mam  cur- 
rent sincere  love  of  public  justice  with 
staunch  fidelity  to  domestic  duty,  and  ripe 
experience  came  in  course  of  years  to  imbue 
it  with  the  force  of  patriarchal  wisdom. 
In  her  capacity  alike  of  monarch  and  woman, 
the  queen's  personal  sentiment  proved,  on 
the  whole,  a  safer  guide  than  the  best  devised 
system  of  moral  or  political  philosophy. 

VIII 

Of  her  nine  children  (four  sons — Albert 
Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  Alfred,  Arthur, 
and  Leopold — and  five  daughters — Victoria, 
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Alice,  Helena,  Louise,  and  Beatrice),  two 
sons,  Leopold  and  Alfred,  and  one  daughter, 

Alice,  died  in  the  queen's  lifetime. 
2ZE&  She  was  surjived  by  two  son*- 

the  prince  of  Wales  and  Arthur 
duke  of  Connaught — and  by  four  daughters — 
Victoria,  Empress  Frederick,  Helena,  Prin- 
cess Christian,  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll, 
and  Beatrice,  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg. 
The  eldest  daughter,  Victoria  (Empress 
Frederick},  died  on  5  Aug.  1901  at  her 
seat,  Friearichshof,  near  Frankfort.  All  her 
children  were  married,  and  all  except  the 
Princess  Louise  had  issue.  The  queen's  grand- 
children numbered  thirty-one  at  the  date  of 
her  death — nine  died  in  her  lifetime — and 
her  great-grandchildren  numbered  thirty- 
seven.  Seventeen  of  her  grandchildren  were 
married.  In  two  instances  there  was  inter- 
marriage of  first  cousins — viz.  Grand  Duke 
of  Hess©  (Princess  Alice's  only  surviving 
son)  with  Princess  Victoria  Melita  (Prince 
Alfred's  second  daughter),  and  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia  (Princess  Royal's  second  son)  with 
Princess  Irena  Marie  (Princess  Alice's  third 
daughter).  Other  marriages  of  her  grand- 
children connected  her  with  the  chief 
reigning  families  of  Europe.  The  third 
daughter  of  the  Princess  Royal  (Empress 
Frederick),  Princess  Sophie  Dorothea,  mar- 
ried in  1889  the  Duke  of  Sparta,  son  of  the 
king  of  Greece.  Princess  Alice's  youngest 
daughter  (Princess  Alix  Victoria)  married 
in  1894  Nicholas  II,  tsar  of  Russia,  while 
Princess  Alice's  second  daughter  (Elizabeth) 
married  the  Grand  Duke  Serge  of  Russia, 
Of1  younger  son  of  Tsar  Alexander  II  and 

uncle  of  Tsar  Nicholas  II.  Prince 
cMMwi "       Alfred's  eldest  daughter  (Princess 

Marie)  married  in  1893  Ferdi- 
nand, crown  prince  of  Roumania.  Princess 
Maud,  youngest  daughter  of  the  prince  ot 
Wales,  married  in  1896  Prince  Charles  of 
Denmark.  Only  one  grandchild  married  a 
member  of  the  English  nobility,  the  prince 
of  Wales's  eldest  daughter,  who  became  the 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  Fife.  The  remaining 
seven  marriages  of  grandchildren  were  con- 
tracted with  members  of  princely  families 
of  Germany.  The  Emperor  William  II 
married  Princess  Victoria  of  Augustenburg. 
The  Princess  Royal's  daughters,  the  Prin- 
cesses Charlotte,  Frederika  Victoria,  and 
Margaretta   Beatrice,   married   respectively 


Hesse-Cassel  (in  1893).  Princess  Alice's 
eldest  daughter  (Victoria)  married  in  1884 
Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg.  Prince  Alfred's 
third  daughter  (Alexandra)  married  in  1896 


the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-Lan- 
genburg.  Princess  Helena's  elder  daughter 
(Louise  Augusta)  married  in  1891  Prince 
Aribert  of  Anhalt. 

There  was  one  marriage  in  the  queen's 
lifetime  in  the  fourth  generation  of  her 
family.  On  24  Sept.  1898  the  eldest  of  her 
great-grandchildren,  Feodora,  daughter  of 
the  hereditary  Princess  of  Saxe-Meiningen 

S Princess  Royal's  eldest  daughter),  married 
*rince  Henry  XXX  of  Reuas. 

The  queen  s  portrait  was  painted,  drawn, 
sculptured,  and  photographed  several  hun- 
dred times  in  the  course  of  the  reign.  None 
are  satisfactory  presentments.  The  queen's 
features  in  repose  necessarily  omit 
thcqoeen.0  suggestion  of  the  animated  and 
fascinating  smile  which  was 
the  chief  attraction  of  her  countenance. 
Nor  is  it  possible  graphically  to  depict  the 
exceptional  grace  of  bearing  which  com- 
pensated for  the  smallness  of  her  stature. 
Among  the  chief  paintings  or  drawings  of 
her,  those  of  her  before  her  accession  are 
by  Sir  William  Beechey,  R.A.  (with  the 
Duchess  of  Kent),  1821;  by  Richard  Westall, 
R.A.,  1830;  bv  Sir  George  Havter,  1833; 
and  by  R.  J.  "Lane,  A.R.A.,  1837.  Those 
after  her  accession  are  by  Alfred  Chalon,  in 
state  robes  (engraved  by  Cousins),  1838 ;  by 
Sir  George  Hayter,  1838;  by  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  1839  (in  Glasgow  Gallery)  ;  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  (drawing  presented  bv  the 
queen  to  Prince  Albert),  1839  ;  by  F.  Win- 
terhalter,  1845  and  other  years ;  by  Winter- 
halter  (group  with  Prince  Arthur  and  Duke 
of  Wellington),  1848  ;  by  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer, 1866;  by  Baron  H.  von  Angeli,  1875 
(of  which  many  replicas  were  made  for  pre- 
sents, and  a  copy  by  Lady  Abercromby  is 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London), 
18*5  and  1897;  by  Mr.  W.  Q.  Orchardson, 
R.A.  (group  with  prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 
York,  and  Prince  Edward  of  York),  1900 ; 
and  by  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  1900.  There 
are  several  miniatures  by  Sir  W.  C.  Ross, 
R.A.,  and  one  by  Robert  Thorburn,  A.R.A. 
(with  prince  of  Wales  as  a  child).  There  is 
a  clever  caricature  lithographic  portrait,  by 
Mr.  Will  iam  N  icholson,  1897.  Every  leading 
episode  in  the  queen's  life  was  commemo- 
rated on  her  commission  by  a  painting  in 
which  her  portrait  appears.  Most  of  these 
memorial  paintings,  many  of  which  have 
been  engraved,  are  at  Windsor ;  a  few  are  at 
Buckingham  Palace  or  Osborne.  They  in- 
clude Sir  David  Wilkie's  '  The  Queen's  First 
Council,'  1837 ;  C.  R.  Leslie's  *  The  Queen 
receiving  the  Sacrament  at  her  Coronation,' 
1838,  and  '  The  Christening  of  the  Princess 
Royal,'  1841 ;  Sir  George  Hayter's '  Corona- 
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tion/  'The  Queen's  Marriage/  1840,  and 
'Christening  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;' 
F.  Winterhalter's  '  The  Reception  of  Louis 
Philippe/  1844;  E.  M.  Ward's  '  The  Queen 
investing  Napoleon  III  with  the  Garter' 
and  '  The  Queen  at  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon/ 
1855;  G.  H.  Thomas's  'Review  in  Paris/ 
1855 ;  J.  Phillip's  '  Marriage  of  Princess 
Royal/  1859 ;  G.  H.  Thomas's  *  The  Queen 
at  Aldershot/  1&>9 ;  W.  P.  Frith's  « Mar- 
riage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales/  1803;  G. 
Magnussen's  '  Marriage  of  Princess  Helena/ 
18titi;  Sydney  P.  Hall's  'Marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Connaught/  1879 ;  Sir  James  Lin- 
ton's '  Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Albany/ 
1882;  R.  Caton  Woodville's  'Marriage  of 
the  Princess  Beatrice/  1885;  Laurenz 
Tuxen's  '  The  Queen  and  Royal  Family  at 
Jubilee  of  1887  ; '  Sydney  P.  Hall's  '  Mar- 
riage of  the  Duchess  of  Fife/  1889 ;  Tuxen's 
'  Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York/  1893.  The 
sculptured  presentations  of  the  queen,  one 
or  more  examples  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  city  of  the  empire,  include 
a  bust  by  Behnes,  1829  (in  possession  of 
Lord  Ronald  Gower) ;  an  equestrian  statue 
by  Marochetti  at  Glasgow;  a  statue  by 
Boehm  at  Windsor;  a  large  plaster  bust 
by  Sir  Edgar  Boehm  (in  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London) ;  a  statue  at  Winchester 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A. ;  a  statue  at 
Manchester  by  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A.,  1900. 
A  national  memorial  in  sculpture,  to  be  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Thomns  Brock,  R.A.,  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  Mall  opposite  the  entrance 
to  Buckingham  Palace. 

The  portrait  head  of  the  queen  on  the 

coinage  followed  three  successive  types  in 

the  course  of  the  rei^n.     Soon 

and  meduU?  ft^ter  ner  accession  Wil  I  mm  Wy  on 
designed  from  life  a  head  which 
appears  in  the  silver  and  gold  coinage  witli 
the  hair  simply  knotted,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  the  florin,  where  the  head  bears  a 
crown  for  the  first  time  since  the  coinage  of 
Charles  II.  In  the  copper  coinage  a  laurel 
wreath  was  intertwined  with  the  hair.  In 
1887  Sir  Edgar  Boehm  designed  a  new  bust 
portrait,  showing  the  features  in  mature  age 
with  a  small  crown  and  veil  most  awkwardly 
placed  on  the  head.  This  ineffective  design 
was  replaced  in  1893  by  a  more  artistic 
crowned  presentment  from  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Brock,  R.A. 

Of  medals  on  which  her  head  appears  the 
majority  commemorate  military  or  naval 
achievements,  and  are  not  of  great  artistic 
note  (cf.  John  H.  Mato's  Medals  and  Deco- 
rations of  the  British  Army  and  Navy,  18l>7 ). 
Many  medals  commemorating  events  in  the 
queen's  reign  were  also  struck  by  order  of 


the  corporation  of  London  (cf.  Charles 
Welch's  NumismataLondinensia,  1894,  with 
plates).  Of  strictly  official  medals  of  the 
reign  the  chief  are  that  struck  in  honour 
of  the  coronation  from  designs  by  Pistrucci 
in  1838;  the  jubilee  medal  of  1887,  with  the 
reverse  designed  by  Lord  Leighton ;  and  the 
diamond  jubilee  medal  of  1897,  with  Wyon's 
design  of  the  queen's  head  in  youth  on  the 
reverse,  and  Mr.  Brock's  design  of  the  head 
in  old  age  on  the  obverse  with  the  noble 
inscription :  '  Longitudo  dierum  in  dextera 
eius  et  in  sinistra  gloria.' 

The  adhesive  postage  stamp  was  an  in- 
vention of  the  queen's  reign,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  government  in  1840.  A  crowned 
portrait  head  of  the  queen  was  designed  for 
postage  stamps  in  that  year,  aud  was  not 
modi  tied  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  her 
lifetime.  In  most  of  the  colonies  recent 
issues  of  postage  stamps  bear  a  portrait  of 
the  queen  in  old  age. 

[No  life  of  Queen  Victoria  of  any  importance 
has  yet  been  published.    The  sketches  by  Mr. 
R.  R.  Holmes,  librarian  at  Windsor  (with  elabo- 
rate portrait  illustrations,  1887.  and  text  alone, 
1901),  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  by  Principal  Tulloch, 
l»y  the  Marquis  of  Lome  (fourth  duke  of  Argyll), 
by  Sarah  Tooley,  by  G.  Burnett  Smith,  and  by 
J.  Cordy  Jeaffreson  (1893,  2  vols.),  are  all  im- 
perfect.    The   outward   fac's  of  her  life  and 
reign  are  best  studied  in  the  Annual  Register 
from  1837   to   1900,  together  with  the  Times 
newspaper,  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates, 
and   the   collected  edition  of  Punch.     A  vast 
library  of  memoirs  of  contemporaries  supplies 
useful    hints    and   information   for   the   whole 
period.     For  the  years  before  and  immediately 
atter  the  accession,  see  Mrs.  Gerald  Gurney's 
Childhood  of   Queen    Victoria,    1901 ;    Tuer's 
First    Year    of  a  Silken    Reign;    Memoir  of 
Gabricle  von  ISiilow  (Engl,  transl.),  1897  ;  Earl 
of  Albemarle's  Fifty  Years  of  my  Life;  Straf- 
ford  House  Letters,   1891,   pt.   vi. ;    and   Sir 
Charles  Murray's  papers  in  Cornhill  Mag.  1897. 
The  only  portion  of  the  queen's  career  which 
has  been  dealt  with  fully  is  her  married  life, 
1840-61,  which   is  treated  in   General  Grey's 
Early  Years  of  the  Prince  Consort,  1868.  aud 
in   Sir  Theodore  Martin's  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  5  vols.  1874-30.     The  account   there 
given  of  the  queen's  private  and  public  experi- 
ences during  the  years  in  question  is   largely 
drawn  from  her  and  her  husband's  journals  and 
letters.     Both  General  Grey  and  Sir  Theodore 
Martin  write  from  the  queen's  point  of  view, 
and  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  tho  evidence  of 
writers  with  whom  the  quten  was  out  of  sym- 
pathy ;  some  memoirs  published  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  volumes  also  usefully  supple- 
ment the  information.     The  Lest  authority  for 
the  general  course  of  the  queen's  life  and  her 
relations  with  political  history  down  to  1860  is 
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to  be  found  in  the  three  series  of  the  Greville 
Memoir*  (1817-60),  -which  are  outspoken,  and 
in  tie  main  trustworthy.  The  Duke  Ernest  of 
Saxe-Coburga  Memoirs,  4  vols.  (English  transl. 
1888-90),  throw  ve ry  valuable  aide  light*  on  the 
queen's  personal  relations  with  Germany  and 
German  politics,  and  print  many  of  her  letters: 
they  carry  events  from  her  marriage  in  1810 
-down   to  1870.     The  early  years  of  the  same 

griod  are  covered  by  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  von 
insen  and  by  Memoirs  of  Baron  von  Stockmar, 
ly  nil  son  (Engl,  transl,  2  vols.  1892).  Other 
hints  from  the  German  side  may  be  gleaned  for 
both  early  and  bile  periods  of  the  reign  in  Th.  von 
Bernhardt  Aus  dem  Leben,  pt.  v.  189.1) ;  Memoirs 
of  Count  von  Beuat ;  Memoirs  of  Count  Vitz- 
tham  von  Eckstadt ;  Mottle's  Letters  (o  his 
Wife  and  other  Relatives,  ed.  Sidney  Whitman 
(2  vols.  1898);  Msrgaretha  von  Poschinger's 
Life  of  Emperor  Frederick  (Engl,  transl.  by 
Whitman,  1901):  Ilismarck's  Reflections  and 
Reminiscences  (2  vols.  1808,  Engl,  transl.); 
and  Bosch's  ('..iiv^rsitiorn  ..f  Bi-nmrck  (3  vols. 
1897).  For  the  English  relations  with  Napo- 
leon III  (1851-68)  see.  De  la  Oorce's  Histoire 
dn  Second  Empire  (S  vols.)  The  queen's  domes- 
tic life  from  1838  to  1B70  may  be  traced  in 
Lettem  from  Sarah,  L*dy  Lyttelton,  1797-1870 
(privately  printed  for  the  family.  1873);  from 
1863  to  1878  in  tho  Letters  of  Princess  Alice, 
with  memoir  by  Dr.  Sell  (Engl,  transl.  1884); 
from  1842  to  1882  in  the  qneen's  Leaves  (1868), 
and  More  Leaves  (1883)  from  her  Journal  in 
the  lligdl.mds;  and  from  181(1  to  1837  in  Mr. 
Kinloch  Cooke's  Lif.-  of  tin-  Duchess  of  To.-*, 
2  rols.  1900.  Both  court  and  diplomatic  affairs 
(1837-68)  are  sketched  in  Ijidy  BlmmfieM'H 
Court  and  Dij-Wmut  ■  Lit'.-  (1  M,  2  vols.),  and 
diplomatic  affairs  alone  (I  B37-1879)  in  the  two 
series  of  Lord  Au^ii^tii'-  Lyftus's  KiTniiii~,'enos 
(4  vols.  1802-4).  For  home  politics  see  Torrens's 
Life  of  Lord  Melbourne ;  the  Croker  Papers  ; 
tin-  Peel  Pup  L--  (-1  si'uriiillv  v.iluablu  worki ;  Sir 
Spencer  Wal  pole's  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell 
(:l  most  useful  Ijii'Criij-'liTl .  I  in  In,  rum!  A«hlny'> 
Lifo  of  Lord  I'almerston;  Lord  Mulm.^bu-v'- 
Memoirs  of  an  Kx-Minisl.-r  ;  B-.-nhiim  and  Duvid- 
son's  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait  (1891);  Lord 
Sollinnio's  Mi'tnori:Ll»L  13  la'!!-;.. mi's  GWnines, 
vol  i.;  Childer-'s  Lift-  of  llueh  (.'.  E.  Chililers 
(1901).  and  Sir  Algnrnon  West's  Recollections. 
Personal  reminiscences  of  ibo  rjueen  in  private 
life  abound  in  Donald  Mnclmjd's  Lite  of  Norman 
M.iclcod  CJ  vol*.  ISTrSI.  .Mrs.  OHrh„iil.'s  Life  of 
rriii.-ij,nlTull(icli(  ISXR1.  ProtlifWs  Life. .f  Dean 
XtamVy.  Lord  Tenm>ou  s  M.-moir  of  LordTennv- 
son.aud  Benson  a  Memoirs  of  Ai'dibishnp  Benson: 
ull  print  some  letters  of  hers.  A  good  penynul 
i-luirneter  sketch  i.  in  tin:  Quarterly  Review  for 
April  1901.  .Slighter  particulars  are  met  with 
in  Trevrlyan's  Li IV  of  Macnulay;  Ash  well  and 
l\Pi!l..Tf,jrc,-V  Li!V»f  Bishop  Will.orfr.rci>  ("3  vols. 
!(*;<»>:  W.niv.B  R,,.r-  Lives  of  Lord  Houghton 
>i  ml  .".f  W.  I',.  [■-,....(.  r;  hinnv  Komljles  Records  - 
Lang's  Life  of  Lord  Iddesleigh  ;  Maxwell's  Life 
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of  W.  H.  Smith  ;  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  Life  of 
Helena  Fauci t.  Lady  Martin  (1900);  Sir  John 
Mowbray's  Seventy  Years  at  Westminster ; 
Lsughton's  Life  of  Henry  Reeve  (1899)  ;  W.  A. 
Lindsay's  The  Roval  Household  (1897);  Lord 
Ronald  Cowers  Reminiscences  ;  and  Wilkinson's 
Reminiscences  of  King  Ernest  of  Hanover.  Id 
the  preparation  of  this  article  the  writer  has 
□tilised  private  information  derived  from  varioo* 
•ources.]  S.  L 

VOOEL,  Sis  JULIUS  (1835-1808). 
premier  of  New  Zealand,  son  of  Albert  Leo- 
pold Vogel  and  his  wife  Phoebe,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Isaac  of  Russell  Square,  London, 
was  born  in  London  on  24  Feb.  1835.  Ho 
was  educated  at  University  College  School, 
London,  and  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 
Both  bis  parents  died  when  he  was  sixteen, 
and  after  serving  aa  a  merchant's  clerk  in 
his  grandfather's  office  he  emigrated  to  the 
gold-fields  of  Victoria,  where,  after  gaining  a 
livelihood  l.y  various  shifts,  he  became  editor 
of  a  small  country  newspaper, '  The  Mary- 
borough and  Dunolly  Advertiser.'  After 
being  beaten  in  an  attempt  to  enter  the 
Victorian  parliament  he  was  drawn  in  1661 
to  Otago,  New  Zealand,  by  the  large  dis- 
crwHriesolVdM  ilii'n  mud''  t  hep', and,  settling 
in  Dunedin,  bought  a  half-share  in  the '  Otago 
Witness'  and  started  the  'Otago  Daily 
Times.'  As  hr.it  her-edi  tor  and  partner  he 
bail  the  novelist,  Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon.  He 
quickly  made  bis  paper  what  it  still  is,  one 
of  the  leading  mOMlng  journals  in  the  colony, 
and  with  its  help  was  cho-eii  in  1*11:2  a  mem- 
ber of  the  OtaiiV]  provincial  council.  There 
in  1868  he  became,  mid  For  three  years  re- 
mumi'il,  head  of   the  provincial   executive. 

Vogel's  entry  into  the  New  Zealand  lions." 
of  Ilepresentatives  was  made  in  18ft3,  and 
six  years  later  lie  was  appointed  colonial 
treasurer  in  the  cabinet  of  Sir  William  Fox 
[q,  V.  Stippl.]  To  the  treasury  were  soon 
added  tbe  post  office  and  the  departments 
of  customs  and  telegraphs,  and  lie  became 
the  moving  mind  of  what  was  quickly  culler! 
the  Fox- Vogel  ministry.  In  [889  the  colony, 
still  struggling  with  the  native  tribe*,  was 
o  x  1 1 :  i  n  i  t .'  <  I  l.y  nearly  a  di-cnde  of  intermit  rent 
nnd  inglorious  warfare  with  tliem,  and  it  was 
eml  in  Trailed  l.\  Knc/li-h  disfiivonrimil  the  low 
price  of  its  staple  export,  wool.  The  imperial 
troops  Lnil  been  withdrawn,  and  though,  with 
some  reluctance,  the  imperial  government 
pun,  ran  teed  a  loan  of  1,000.000/.  to  enable 
the  colonists  to  carry  on  the  warfare  with 
their  own  militia,  the  colon v  and  the  pro- 
vinces owed  some  7,000,000/..  and  were  de- 
pressed and  disheartened.  Vogel  believed 
that  if  peace  could  be  secured  the  great 
natural  resources  of  the  islands  might  be 
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rapidly  developed  by  making  roads,  bridges, 
railways,  and  telegraphs  with  money  bor- 
rowed by  the  colony  in  London.  He  pro- 
posed to  raise  10,000,000/.  for  this  work,  and 
to  take  as  security  five  million  acres  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  proposed  railway  lines.  His 
parliament  authorised  the  borrowing  of 
4,000,000/.,  but  refused  to  touch  the  public 
lands,  which  were  the  endowment  of  the 
provinces.  Except  during  one  month  in 
1892,  when  Sir  Edward  Stafford  ejected  the 
Fox- Vogel  ministry,  Vogel  remained  in  office 
for  seven  years,  and  was  always  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  though  not  always  premier.  The 
Maori  wars  were  honourably  ended,  public 
works  were  rapidly  pushed  on,  immigrants 
poured  in,  the  San  Francisco  mail  service 
was  begun,  and  a  cable  laid  between  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  ballot  act  was 
passed,  the  Torrens  land  transfer  system 
adopted,  the  public  trust  office  opened,  and 
the  government  life  insurance  department 
set  up.  Finally  (1874-6)  Voirel,  hitherto 
accounted  a  provincialist,  allied  himself  with 
Stafford  and  Atkinson,  and  abolished  the 
provinces.  Immediately  afterwards  he  ap- 
pointed himself  agent-general  in  London, 
and,  resigning  the  premiership,  quitted  the 
colony. 

Vogel  left  New  Zealand  prosperous  and 
confident.  Nearly  all  the  money  he  had 
borrowed  had  been  wisely  spent.  Un- 
fortunately, no  steps  were  taken  to  check 
speculation  in  land,  which  went  on  wildly, 
especially  in  the  south  island.  This,  com- 
bined with  a  steady  decline  in  the  prices  of 
wool  and  grain,  brought  about  a  reaction  in 
1879,  the  effects  of  which  lasted  for  fifteen 
years,  and  which  was  popularly  attributed 
to  Vogel's  policy  of  public  works  and  loans. 
In  1877  an  imperial  act  was  passed  confirm- 
ing an  arrangement  made  by  Vogel  in  1875 
with  the  Bank  of  England,  by  which  colonial 
stocks  were  authorised  to  be  inscribed  there, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  borrowing 
colonies.  In  1880  ^  ogel,  who  had  been 
knighted  in  1 875,  was  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  British  House  of  Commons ;  he 
stood  for  Penrhyn  as  a  conservative,  but  was 
beaten.  In  1881  he  resigned  the  agent- 
generalship,  as  the  New  Zealand  government 
objected  to  his  connection  with  certain  public 
companies,  and  in  1884  re-entered  New  Zea- 
land politics.  Elected  for  Christchurch  by  a 
large  majority  he  was  welcomed  back  to  the 
colonial  parliament  by  numbers  who  hoped 
from  his  resourceful,  inventive,  and  sanguine 
mind  some  scheme  or  policy  which  might 
restore  cheerfulness  and  prosperity  to  the 
overclouded  colony.  Since  lavish  borrowing 
had  for  the  time  gone  out  of  fashion,  the 


phrase '  Vogel  with  the  brake  on '  was  caught 
up  as  representing  the  combination  of  enter- 
prise with  prudence,  which  a  coalition  be- 
tween Vogel  and  the  radical  party  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  about.  The  coalition  was 
arranged,  the  Atkinson  ministry  was  ousted, 
and  \  ogel  became  treasurer  once  more,  under 
the  radical  chief,  Sir  Robert  Stout.  Fate, 
however,  did  not  aid  the  Stout- Vogel  govern- 
ment. Prices,  low  in  1884,  fell  still  further  in 
1885 ;  the  largest  financial  institution  in  the 
colony,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  showed 
signs  of  embarrassment ;  the  customs  revenue 
declined;  and  Vogel,  who  had  come  into  office 
to  reduce  taxation,  found  himself  obliged  in 
1887  to  admit  a  heavy  deficit  and  ask  for 
more  taxes.  The  ministry  was  defeated,  ap- 
pealed to  the  country,  and  was  beaten.  Sir 
Robert  Stout  and  many  of  his  section  dis- 
appeared from  parliament,  and  though  Vogel 
was  returned  with  a  substantial  following, 
he  did  not  prolong  the  struggle,  but,  after 
leading  the  opposition  unsuccessfully  for 
one  session,  quitted  the  colony  finally. 

Thereafter  poverty  and  bodily  infirmities 
combined  to  keep  him  out  of  public  life. 
He  lived  quietly  near  London,  where  for 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  held  a 
small  post,  under  the  New  Zealand  govern- 
ment, the  duties  of  which  were  nominal,  and 
the  salary  300/.  In  addition  to  this  quasi- 
pension  the  colony  after  his  death  gave  his 
widow  1,500/.  Vogel  died  at  Hillersdon, 
East  Molesey,  on  12  March  1899.  His 
physical  sufferings  had  been  great.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  tortured  by  gout, 
afflicted  with  deafness,  and  partly  paralysed 
in  the  lower  limbs.  The  courage  and  buoyant 
spirit  which  helped  him  to  struggle  against 
his  afflictions,  to  toil  over  complicated  finan- 
cial problems  in  a  sick-room,  and  to  direct  a 
colonial  political  party  from  a  bath-chair, 
were  not  the  least  admirable  of  his  qualities. 
Bold  and  sanguine  as  he  was  in  tempera- 
ment, his  constitutional  hastiness  did  not 
prevent  his  manner  in  private  life  from 
being  uniformly  kind,  considerate,  and  even 
patient  towards  those  around  him.  A  specu- 
lator, though  without  greed  or  hardness,  his 
rashness  in  his  private  affairs  gave  colour  to 
the  harsh  verdict  of  the  many  critics  who 
declared  that  in  public  life  he  was  a  gambler 
masquerading  as  a  statesman.  This  was  not 
true.  The  policy  of  developing  colonies  by 
borrowing  and  spending  state  loans  is  ob- 
viously open  to  abuse.  But  it  would  be 
more  easy  to  show  that  those  who  followed 
in  Vogel  s  footsteps  went  too  far  and  too 
fast  than  that  he  himself  wasted  public 
money  uselessly.  Finance  apart,  he  left  his 
mark  on  the  institutions  of  New  Zealand ; 
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the  public  trust   and   state  life  insurance  though  his  solitary  novel*  '  Anno  Domini 

offices  have  flourished :  women's  franchise,  2000,  or  Woman's  Destiny/  written  late  in 

proposed  by  him   in  l%e7,  became  law  in  life,  has  little  merit.     His  other  publica- 

1893 ;  the  conservation  of  the  New  Zealand  tions  were :  '  Great  Britain  and  her  Colo- 

forest*,  which  he  unsuccessfully  prayed  for,  nies  *  (London,  1865,  8vo)  and  '  New  Zea~ 

is  now  a  recognised  necessity;  the  extension  land  and  the  South  Sea  Islands '  (London, 

of  British  influence  in  the  South  Seas,  ad-  1*7*).     He  also  edited  the  '  Official  Hand- 

vocated  by  him  in  1874,  then  dismissed  as  a  book  of  New  Zealand '  for  1875. 

dream  by  the  colonist*,  and  which,  when  he  Yogel,  who  was  a  Jew  of  the  Ashkenazi 

attempted  it  at  Samoa  in  1SS6,  was  thwarted  rite,    married,  on    19  March   1867,   Mary, 

by  the  colonial   office,  was  a  scheme  the  daughter  of  William  Henry  Clayton,  colonial 

scouting  of  which  most  Australasians  now  architect,  New  Zealand,  and  left  two  sons 

regret.     Vogel's  imperialism,  as  set  out  in  and  a  daughter.    Another  son   was  killed 

many    magazine    and    newspaper    articles,  when  cut   off  with  Major    Wilson's  force 

though  vague  and  dreamy,  was  in  effect  an  by  the  Matabele  in  1894. 

anticipation  of  the  views  of  a  subsequent lv  r/,.  ,        ,    „      „    ,     ,  _>  .            _  0 

ir       i      i    r>                •   *             i.             "r  ]G:»bornes  >ew  Zealand  Rulers  and  States- 

popularschooL  Curious  mixture  as  he  was  of  Jn  (1840.„)t  2nd  rfit-  j^^    lg97     ££ 

visionary  and  financier,  his  visions  were  often  ^  Hi?lorv  of  Xew  7jnUnd    2fjd  ^  ^ 

tinctured  with  realism,  just  as  his  nnance  l<)lirne  1S96\  Anthony  TroliopeTs  Australia  and 

was  inspired   by  imagination.    Industrious  Sew  Zealand.   London,    1873 ;    Times,    Daily 

as   well   as   original  in   administration,  he  Teieirra^h,  Daily  News,  14  March  1899;  Jewinh 

was  a  persuasive  and  copious  rather  than  a  Chronicle,  16  March  1899;  Reeves's  Long  White 

brilliant  or  incisive  talker  and  speaker.     He  Cloud.  London,  1898  ;  Burke's  Colonial  Gentry, 

wrote  clearly  and  easily  on  political  matters,  ii.  518]                                             W.  P.  R. 
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WALKER,    JOHN     ( 1692  ?-l  741),    a  bius,  and  left  large  materials  for  the  purpose 

Cambridge  scholar  and  coadjutor  of  Bentley  to  l>r.  Richard  Mead  [q.  v.]     One  valuable 

in  his  proposed  edition  r»f  the  Graco-Latin  volume   of  this   collection  now   belongs  to 

Testainei.t.  was  son   of  Thomas  Walker  of  Professor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  and 

IIudder>tie!d, and  was  educated, like  Bentley.  contains  notes  and  conjectures  well  worthy 

at  Wakefi-ld   school,  where  he  was   under  of  attention,   as   well  as  collations  of  the 

Edward  Clarke.    He  entered  Trinity  Colltge,  Paris  and  Antwerp  manuscripts,  the  second 

Cambridge.  a.s  a  pensioner  on  24  May  1710,  of  which  is  a  copy  from  the  lirst,  and  was 

at    the  age  <»f  seventeen.     He  was  Craven  then  at  Brussels. 

scholar  in  1712.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  In  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1719  he 
1710,  ar.d  was  elected  minor  fellow  on  went  to  Paris,  as  Bentley 's  emissary,  for  the 
2*  Sept.  1710 ( see E.  Kid,  Dian/,  ed.  Luard,  purpose  of  collecting  various  readings  for 
Cambridge.  I^UOk  He  took  his  M.A..  and  the  proposed  Gneco-Latin  New  Testament, 
wa,s  elected  socius  major  and  sublector  ter-  which  had  been  projected  by  Bentley  about 
tius  in  1717.  171b".  J.  J.  Wetstein  had  been  first  em- 
Walker  was  amiable  and  attractive,  and  ployed:  but,  after  Wetstein's  return  to 
ready  to  work  with  others,  as  well  as  learned.  Switzerland,  Bentley  was  naturally  glad  to 
The  first  fruits  of  his  studies  that  have  come  have  one  of  his  own  scholars  as  his  confi- 
down  to  us  are  emendations  on  Cicero,  *  l)e  dential  assistant.  Walker  was  kindly  re- 
Natura  Deorum,"  printed  at  the  end  of  the  ceived  at  Paris,  especially  by  the  Benedic- 
oditionofl>r.  John  I )avit*s,  master  of  Queens'  tines,  and,  after  some  suspicion  of  a  clash 
College,  in  171  %  and  honourably  mentioned  of  literary  interests  between  their  project  for 
in  the  preface.  They  are  mostly  bold  or  an  edition  of  the*  Versio  Itala'  and  Bent  ley's 
ingenious  conjecture*,  alter  the  manner  of  undertaking,  he  was  aided  by  them  in  his 
Bentley,  and  show  a  wide  ran^e  of  reading,  work.  Thuillier,Sabatier,Mopinot,  and  Mont - 
Pearce  also  incorporated  some  notes  of  faucon  were  his  chief  friends,  and  the  latter 
Walker's  in  his  edition  of  the  *  De  Omens'  regarded  him  as  a  son.  He  remained  in  Paris 
in  17-4.J  (see  p.  xiv).  While  working  for  apparentlv  nearly  a  year.  Bentley  thus 
the  New  Testament  he  also  helped  Bentley  writes  of  liim  at  the  end  of  his  '  Proposals/ 
with  various  readinp  of  manuscripts  of  published  in  1720:  '  The  work  will  be  put  in 
Suetonius  and  Cicero  s '  Tusculans.'  For  his  the  press  as  soon  as  money  is  contributed  to 
own  part  he  was  preparing  an  edition  of  Arno-  ,  support  the  charge  of  the  impression.  .  .  • 
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The  overseer  and  corrector  of  the  press  will 
be  the  learned  Mr.  John  Walker  of  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge ;  who  with  great  ac- 
cnratene&s  has  collated  many  MSS.  at  Paris 
for  the  present  edition.  And  the  issue 
of  it,  whether  gain  or  loss,  is  equally  to  fall 
on  him  and  the  author.'  Walker  had,  in 
fact,  collated  the  whole  New  Testament  in 
five  Latin  manuscripts  at  Paris,  and  part  of 
it  in  nine  others,  besides  noting  the  readings 
of  four  Tours  manuscripts  collated  by  Leon 
Chevallier,  which  were  given  him  by  Saba- 
tier.  These  collections  are  contained  in  the 
volume  numbered  B.  17.  5,  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (Ellis,  pp.  xxxv 
foil. ;  Old  Lat.  Bibl.  Texts,  i.  65,  foil.,  where 
they  are  all  identified).  Next  year  (1721) 
he  returned  to  Paris,  this  time  to  collate 
Greek  texts.  The  readings  of  the  manu- 
scripts from  the  Royal,  Coislin,  St.  Ger- 
main, and  Colbert  collections  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege (B.  17.  42,  43)  probably  belong  to  this 
date  or  to  the  following  years.  The  winter 
of  1721-2  was,  however,  spent  in  Brussels 
in  the  company  of  Charles  Graham,  third 
viscount  Preston  (d.  1789),  grandson  of 
James  IPs  ambassador  at  Paris.  Here 
Walker  collated  the  manuscript  of  Arnobius 
(and  Minucius  Felix)  already  mentioned, 
and  the  Corsendonk  Greek  Testament  (now 
at  Vienna,  Imp.  Lib.,  cursive  3),  and  suc- 
ceeded in  identifying  many  of  the  manu- 
scripts used  by  Lucas  Brugensis.  When 
the  fear  of  the  plague  had  abated,  Walker 
returned  to  Paris,  and  seems  to  have  re- 
mained there  till  1723. 

Bentley  had  communicated  his  under- 
taking to  Archbishop  Wake  in  1716,  and 
this  naturally  led  to  intercourse  between 
the  archbishop  and  Walker.  The  first 
extant  evidence  of  this  is  a  letter  from 
Walker  at  Brussels,  24 Nov.  1721  (Old  Lat. 
Bibl.  Texts,  i.  66),  in  answer  to  a  kind  one 
of  Wake's,  perhaps  the  beginning  of  their 
friendship.  Wake  showed  him  many  marks 
of  favour,  and  Walker  collated  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  manuscripts.  These  collations 
are  found,  some  in  B.  17.  42,  43,  and  others 
in  B.  17.  34.  A  selection  of  Walker's  read- 
ings is  also  found  in  a  Greek  Testament  in 
Christ  Church  Library,  where  the  Wake 
MSS.  themselves  are  (Waxe,  Arch.  Gr.  35). 
Altogether  Walker  seems  to  have  collated 
some  seventy-eight  Greek  manuscripts,  con- 
taining the  whole  or  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

His  course  of  promotion  was  as  follows : 
He  became  dean  and  rector  of  Booking, 
Essex,  in  the  archbishop's  patronage,  15  Nov. 
1725.  At  Lady  day  1726  he  received  his 
last  dividend  aa  fellow  of  Trinity.    He  be- 


came chancellor  of  St.  David's  on  17  July 

1727.  His  marriage  followed  six  months 
later,  26  Jan.  1727-8.  He  was  made  D.D. 
under  royal  commission  (together  with  Ri- 
chard Walker  the  vice-master)  on  25  April 

1728.  A  year  later  Wake  appointed  him 
archdeacon  of  Hereford  on  8  Feb.  1728-9, 
and  on  12  Dec.  1730  he  was  instituted  rector 
of  St.  Mary  Alder  mary  in  the  same-patronage. 
He  also  became  incumbent  of  St.  Tnomas  the 
Apostle  in  the  same  year.  He  was  also 
chaplain  to  King  George  II.  He  died  on 
9  Nov.  1741,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight. 

Walker  married  Charlotte  Sheffield,  one 
of  the  three  natural  daughters  of  the  well- 
known  John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Normanby 
and  Buckinghamshire  (d.  1721)  [q.  v.],  by 
Frances  Stewart,  who  afterwards  married 
Hon.  Oliver  Lambart  (she  d.  1750-1).  These 
daughters  (and  their  brother)  took  the  name 
of  Sheffield  under  their  father's  will.  Mrs. 
Walker  had  a  fortune  of  some  6,000/.,  and 
bore  her  husband  six  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. One  of  their  sons,  Henry,  became 
fellow  of  King's  College,  B.A.  1/67,  M.A. 
1760.  Mrs.  Walker  is  described  as '  a  woman 
of  violent  and  turbulent  temper,'  but  pro- 
fessed much  respect  for  her  husband,  to 
whom  she  erected  a  monument  in  the  chancel 
of  Booking  church,  with  a  laudatory  cha- 
racter {Old  Lat.  Bibl.  Texts,  i.  65),  which 
all  extant  evidence  confirms.  It  asserts 
that  his '  uncommon  learning  and  sweetness 
of  temper,  joined  to  all  other  Christian  per- 
fections, and  accompanied  with  a  pleasing 
form  of  body,  justly  rendered  him  the  delight 
and  ornament  of  mankind/ 

The  later  course  of  his  studies  and  the 
reasons  for  the  collapse  of  his  great  literary 
project  are  matters  of  conjecture  and  infer- 
ence. He  certainly  went  on  collating  Greek 
manuscripts  till  after  1735,  as  the  Greek 
Testament  numbered  B.  17.  44,  45  is  one  of 
J.  Wetstein  and  G.  Smith's,  Amsterdam, 
1735,  and  contains  collations  of  manuscripts, 
some  of  them  brought  to  Archbishop  Wake 
in  that  year.  Wake  died  in  1737,  and  left 
his  manuscripts  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  therefore  Walker's  work  on  them  was 
probably  done  before  that.  Bentley  himself 
was  in  perpetual  strife  in  his  later  years, 
and  had  a  paralytic  stroke  in  1739.  Walker's 
own  healtn  was  delicate,  and  he  may  have 
had  warnings  of  approaching  death.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  seems  necessary  to  explain 
the  tact  that  Bentley,  making  his  will  on 
29  May  1741  (six  months  before  Walker's 
death),  left  his  Greek  manuscripts  brought 
from  Mount  Athos  to  the  college,  and  '  the 
rest  and  residue  of  his  library  (including, 
apparently,   Walker's    collations    in    the 
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««iiuim-4   m.'w    it     r-Miiiv  C%«lU«ir«0    to    In*  was  the  chief  champion.     To  the  latter  con* 
•«%-.|ui%«««     U:r;i:itM.    %n*\    -lid    »u»i     mention  troversy    he  contributed   •  Keform    of    the 
\\  mU«m       *vit  :o\  'imisoit'  .hod  *i\  months  Church  of  Scotland  in   Worship,   Govern- 
%\\\ir  V-.  ^iMinapu-  ■•■•imii.      Pn-H'  •*  m»  trace  cuont.   and    Doctrine  ;  *  and    to   the  former 
•t  i  |u:t'-~->  M.wti.ii  .'mm.     It  "UN  t  m.4  ther**-  :in  essay  on  *  Church  Tendencies  in  Scot- 
u»i«   ]\:k\   \\  ii\<M-  ,  vi>*iiii«im^  <if«ih  was  the  land.'  published  in  *  Kecess  Studies'  (Edin- 
.  '.iii-i    .»sisi-   m  ■  'w  'Hilum  «t'  ill  s  !u*  prepara-  bur^h,   l?*70>,  which    led  to  much  contro- 
tv-M,  imi     :m    'jnu-u'vii    »i   -Uih  tuiiplM  v-ir-  versv,  and  ultimately  to  his  impeachment 
.•■uiim:uu  .-  "i:i>  Ih-imi    «i  rnn^vlv    o\  orWvkod  tor  ln»resy.     In    1*7:2  he  was  appointed  by 
••*  I5iui;t*   .  *.niti;rnpiHir^.     Hem  lev  «isrd  to  i ho  crown  to  the  chair   of  church   history 
■nil  ^  •;■■*•  ■!■    I'lii'-'viimns  \\  iiUit.  pn«l»al>ly  «n  Kdmlmrirh  I'niversity,  and  his  ecclesias- 
.»   .'u-4i  ■ii>;".isl»    'inn   imuii   'u«i  mv««  o'Uiti'tn-  ?  u*n  I  !iiul  |h»  lit  ieal  opponents  protested.    The 
;h •!•»%•.«»•-«  *    r-.nnr  i'.t'ili'^f,  Ku*'ia'.^i  t !i"  v*ce-  controversy  which  followed  was  one  of  the 
n*.Mi   fin  Niiiiuni  :m»st   n\cttiiur  in  the  recent  annals  of  the 
\\  i'iUim  .    ■iti'-ii>iiii4  .*r  i  ,ii '.n  !iiniiiiMi*nptH  church  o(  Scotland.     Wallace  won  mainly 
iii-  iiviii*  »»!\  'hm>oi' "'itiM  1*imi< 'i'v  s  Vo  hough  owing  to  his  own  remarkable  powers  as  a 
io%   ii»'   i»«.   i.  ^u*ih-i    i>.  'n«i  ""|Hit:itimt  u»r  debater,  but  in  l«*»7tf  he  determined  to  leave 
a>ii*!ii:^:i  j»  \tu\   u%  mi'-ii.  w-«i  :iti;  wimiKi  U'tul  *  ho  e hit reh,  and  became  editor  of  the  '  Scots- 
Mi,,   .,  'i,t|i%i  man*  newspaper. 

•   i.    .,  ■:..!,  v:v    .  .  ■  t:..:    \.\  f  !    .i  i;i!.,.»v  *"l,r  sni»*'  ywir*  previously  he  had  been 

•"  v%.     . ■*:   .{.-imm-m,  <ii    \i.r:^\iV   !.<s.i.  »'»»iiiHbut\iitf    to   that    newspaper,    but    his 

..,.    .j.  ,    xx...   XN,.    ,.  .,,-    ,:.„,,    >i.^   t  r  4  • .  •••in o mli ip  was  nor  a  success,  and  he  resigned 

.    .vii     'i.-n.,.  *h,  .  \  »      ;..,.    i-'.vi     ■  s\is,  tip.  «"    l«*SO.     In   l^l   he  entered  the  Middle 

x*\    »oi»    ji>  '      •«,,,    ,.,u.iii-«    >t  .  «.    vk'.iimii:i«  V-'titplo,  and  in  I i»S«'?  was  called  to  the  bar. 

*    r*' •   .•  ■■'•.\**;i«   u"    iiiim   .  -■•»»    jii!i-.«    i%i»i.i-  In   1*nS*  ho  was  elected  to  parliament  as  a 

■•»•«••*'     «    v     v    ••:•   >  .  ".m  ii-  *>«i»-h  <4urn.  -i^iral  t.»  irpr»»sent    East    KJinburgh,  and 


■m".  hi  i    ■■  ••%       j  i 


ii     \*in   »■•■■  "ii     |ii«:         i«n-w  ■»»■.!■« t.        W  i'U'M*  <•     W1'*, 

"•'UN    "*V*«i    M 


i  a-  v.  m   .uj.,.;-,ti    »v  •-..inN     'ni  vMnnt'cMiui  with  the  constituency  lasted 

mtj'iI   htM  dotitli.      In  parliament  he  main- 
;a'.ni'«l  :m  utuiHual  independence,  and  though 
ho    t'.n'Iv    only    an   occasional   part    in   the 
W  VI  I    Vv%K,     ,;*M:v;r       r<"    :<5Jt»\     .|,-ba:i'i.  !ie  knpc  up  the  reputation  he  had 
'.!*•»».     !■■■!     t>.  ;n'iti     '.    -M  •■■i-ii.-M- .    ,.-»-.vf.J     ^  ,M    ..,    rh#-    ,vc!'"ii:istu*al   courts.      While 
.mi  » •,.,«       NN  i    i  ■       n  * .    i     ••i--'  in  r      !■»»',■■  •  '  v>:  ,.">,ss  •':•*  H-'u***  of  t'oiumons  on 

«•».  '■■••'  •■  ■■     "■  ;m-    '•"         *'     .      hi.'  **»."•'        ».!■:■•.•  !v.i«i  i...  •',■;!  J.,nvn  in  a  tir,  and  died 
"•      »»  i-     •'■•  i    «'■     \       •      .:.'.■!■.»   "•»,!  «,    \\  •„-.  :ii-t!<:.t  hospitsil   «"»n  the   following1 

■••ii.  ■"''  ,,,-1  ■  •     ' :   m   n'iv'!.  '■  -'i'"  '■;«,      •  i\      H  ■  wi-i  I'i'.ri'd  '.u  K^nsal  Green  ceme- 

«■'■«  •;• i.    ■  ■■•   lu'   ;•■!.■   -i   *i«  ^1   \  I?  *    wu*    !»,:i~*"».o«l    in    I **•" >   to  MarsfAret, 

.•"*.•■       \  :    i        i.  i  ■•  ;    .-.   ,.•  m ■   -m      i:i:';;«'.  •-■•:'  .J  iiv.*«4  U.*lvrt<on  of  Cupar,  who 

..■i»-i    ■     *  *•       ..  i  «.:    i      in-  m.;   ■''»'   '"%•.■    i     ■■r»'i:ivn*!,ii  '*  :'»  .  bv  li-T  he  hail   four  sons 

■..   x*  i.  i,-;-.'.  •    -.;    ■  ■   "■'    \ ■_•;■•"  '^.-i   '■^v■>.•»'■l,         \\  i'*k-    w-im.-   'V'^-iiTrly  for  the  maga- 
,.i.       »      ■•>1i:-i.  v    i.:.-m\    .'•:;•,»■   !■' ».■-.  ur     •■■     i:..:.':ni   t'1   fiiiitive  contro- 

'  ,  •  \     •  ■»      '  *.  •.  •  '«■    ••  ,■■■•!. •,»    •   .       •■•«•!. \;v-i'      \  •■••*»■  i "   •»».!•  ■.•r   '••'  pr.bl'*!".'1'.!  little.      His   in- 

%.  .■  ;  .  .   i    *"•  -i  ■«.-  ^-*  '    i  •.■■  s.\       ••  •  \\m»  i  ■.;■:— r      »  •.  •-«,<is    .-is    pn^tVssor    of    church 

■,,•.•..'■       •    :»:i-i.-"'    ■■!    '<''      !■•.'•    ^•",-'\  "•  .:  -r\.  •  l'^'<".;*\  »:  KccIiL'siiistical  H:*tory 

,  ?  ■  xx  i  .-.  i-,.-.,..-i    .*•     ■  ■  «■  ■;«.!-.;.•  ••    N   •%  •«    •"*  K  *r  ■■■!«-*  ■ .'  C'UrcU  Theoli.igy,'  was 

...  .•:■    V\-      %%'■  •:.,.-  "'. .!.•.■■»:    -t  "■*»•;'  ■  *  v.'.'i  -."t-'il     ■■•     l-\:.-"''!:r.:h..     1>7.">.       At    the 

•-...,    >    »*•■■■.;.     v'i.  ■-,•■»     *':  ..,,...,.;.        ]••  ■....,.    »•?•■*   .l.'ir.li  ''■»    wjt"»   ^turajed    on   a 

•  mV-    ••-  v\  i .   i;.;.x.  .    -,i     Ni ,:•    ••  :«'■  '  •  -i  .•1;-h:»!,\    •:'  it-v^i  li'whiuvm,  since  com- 

^    .    <.     v:'^vi-:  pi  "  ,,:      V:r. ■•.;->:••..  !^V*9i.  and  on  hi*  own 


■•  i 


..  •  \         ■  •    •»"    • '  ■•    \  ■■•  s" 


%%..  \--M»i  "  i    ■      "■•  '■'.:•••'•.  •.;-    ■.-:■•  •.•:•■!■  v     -%•!••■"  <i-ei*  ;•■<.  w":,.c,i  w.U  be  ir.cUid%d  in  hi? 


.,.^•^1 «'         '         •»       \\    ■  •  "'I'      .'•«     |  "••■■        '  ■  '      \    •  *",-\     •  *      I 


^ 


■^-+.x.   .."  p  ;^  5j.-..  '.  .ivs.'1:*  lw!v.,"*'*ct*"..'M  -pn:e  circuli- 

\\  i"iv-.-\i    i   /■    -^   »•  T-   wn  vm.-.:   •■'-  •-:•'     's''-.*n!.i.-.  7   J-.-:#   1S09.   IvocTTvrhy  ly 

.■.  .   ............    :.  .      '„.,',,.■.  ...    -.,.  v:  ..»...-.-:.  < '.t-*  vVvivei".  S-*:-:>.  a::-.:  >Cr.  WaIIsw*  >  ;s 

!,.,  /:...-v.-,    „•  <0.::l...i  •.-  1<-M.l  \-.-wh  .vt  WARBCRTOX.  Sir  ROBERT  vl>*-- 

Th.t.'V'iT  ar-l  •••»  •■!.•  -.'!>r".i  ••:'  w.-rsh  p,  ot  ■  l"***l».   wardt-u  of  tl>-    Khvber.  born  in  s 

wuitfh""Pr.  Robert'  l.fe  v'l^-Ih^^     \.  v.'  .  Cthilni  fort  between  J a^dallak  and  Gan<ia* 


Warburton 
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mak  on  11  July  1842,  was  the  only  son  of 
Robert  Warburton  (d.  10  Nov.  1864),  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  royal  artillery,  by  his 
wife,  a  noble  Afghan  lady,  niece  of  the  Amir 
Dost  Muhammad.  At  the  time  of  his  birth 
his  mother  was  flying  from  the  troopers  of 
Sardar  Muhammad  Aibar  Khan,  who  pur- 
sued her  for  months  after  the  massacre  of 
English  at  Kabul  on  1  Nov.  1841.  She  was 
sheltered  by  her  relatives,  and  finally  re- 
joined her  husband  on  20  Sept.  1842.  At 
the  close  of  the  Afghan  war  Robert  and  his 
mother  accompanied  his  father's  battery  to 
Sipri,  whence  they  removed  to  Morar  in 
Gwalior.  In  1850  he  was  placed  at  school 
at  Mussoorie  under  Robert  North  Maddock, 
where  he  remained  until  1  Dec.  1856.  He 
was  then  sent  to  England,  and  was  placed  at 
Kensington  grammar  school  under  Q.  Frost. 
Thence  he  obtained  a  cadetship,  and  after  one 
term  at  Addiscombe  and  two  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  he  obtained 
his  commission  in  the  royal  regiment  of 
artillery  on  18  Dec  1861.  In  1862  he  was 
sent  to  India  and  stationed  with  the  1st  bat- 
tery of  the  24th  brigade  at  Fort  Govindghar, 
the  fortress  of  Amritsar.  In  August  1864 
he  exchanged  into  the  F  battery  of  the  18th 
brigade  and  was  stationed  at  Mian  Mir.  In 
I860  the  failure  of  the  Agra  and  Master- 
man's  bank  left  him  with  only  his  pay  to 
support  himself  and  his  mother.  To  increase 
his  resources  he  exchanged  into  the  21st  Pun- 
jab infantry.  This  regiment  was  then  under 
orders  for  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  and  dis- 
embarked at  Zoula  on  1  Feb.  1868.  While 
serving  with  the  transport  train  he  showed 
great  tact  in  conciliating  native  feeling  and 
received  the  thanks  of  Sir  Robert  Napier 
(afterwards  Baron  Napier)  [a.  v.]  for  his 
services.  When  he  was  invalided  to  Eng- 
land Napier  interested  himself  in  his  behalf, 
and  wrote  to  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Punjab  recommending  him  for  employment 
on  the  frontier.  On  his  return  to  India  in 
April  1869  he  was  attached  as  a  probationer 
to  the  15th  Ludhiana  Sikhs,  and  in  July 
1870  he  was  appointed  to  the  Punjab  com- 
mission as  an  assistant  commissioner  to  the 
Peshawar  division.  At  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 1872  he  was  removed  temporarily  to  the 
sub-district  of  Yusafzai  and  stationed  at 
Hoti-mardan,  and  in  February  1876  he  was 
permanently  appointed.  Under  Sir  Pierre 
Louis  Napoleon  Cavagnari  [q.  v.]  he  took 
part  in  several  enterprises  against  the  hill 
tribes  who  persisted  in  raiding  British  terri- 
tory, particularly  against  the  Utman  Khel 
in  1878,  and  was  five  times  complimented 
by  the  government  of  the  Punjab  and  thrice 
by  the  secretary  of  state  for  India.    In  1879, 


during  the  Afghan  campaign,  Cavagnari  made 
repeated  applications  for  his  services,  but 
the  Punjab  government  refused  to  spare  him. 
In  July,  however,  he  was  appointed  political 
officer  of  the  Khyber,  a  post  which  he  held 
for  eighteen  years. 

On  the  news  of  the  murder  of  Cavagnari 
at  Kabul,  Warburton  was  nominated  chief 

S)litical  officer  with  General  Sir  R.  O. 
right,  commanding  the  Jalalabad  field  force. 
He  joined  the  force  on  10  Oct.  and  proceeded 
to  Jalalabad  to  ascertain  the  revenues  of  the 
district.  In  April  1880  he  was  invalided  to 
England,  and  he  did  not  return  to  the 
Khyber  Pass  until  16  Feb.  1882.  From  that 
time  he  remained  on  the  frontier  almost  con- 
tinuously until  his  retirement.  He  obtained 
a  remarkable  influence  over  the  hill  tribes, 
due  in  part  no  doubt  to  his  Afghan  blood. 
He  raised  the  Khyber  rifles  from  among 
these  tribes,  a  force  which  for  many  years 
kept  the  pass  tranquil.  His  camp  became 
the  rendezvous  of  mutually  hostile  tribes- 
men, who  carefully  refrained  from  hostilities 
so  long  as  they  remained  within  its  precincts. 
He  was  accustomed  to  travel  with  no  weapon 
but  a  walking-stick,  and  everywhere  met 
with  demonstrations  of  attachment.  Able 
to  converse  fluently  with  the  learned  in 
Persian  and  with  the  common  folk  in  the 
vernacular  Pushto,  he  succeeded,  by  his 
acquaintance  with  tribal  life  and  character, 
in  gaining  an  influence  over  the  border 
Afghans  which  has  never  been  equalled. 
In  1881  he  attained  the  rank  of  major,  and 
in  1887  that  of  lieutenant-colonel.  On  1  Jan. 
1890,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  he  was 
created  C.S.I.  In  1893  he  was  nominated 
to  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel.  He  resigned 
his  post  on  11  July  1897  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Punjab  government.  He  had 
frequently  requested  government  to  give 
him  an  English  assistant  who  might  con- 
tinue his  policy  and  succeed  to  his  influence 
after  his  retirement.  This  request  was 
never  granted,  and  the  advent  of  a  suc- 
cessor without  local  experience  was  at  once 
followed  by  disquiet.  On  the  outbreak  of 
excitement  among  the  Afridis  in  August,  he 
was  asked  by  the  Indian  government  on 
13  Aug.  whether  he  was  willing  to  resume 
his  service  in  connection  with  the  Khyber 
Pass  and  the  Afridis.  He  declared  himself 
willing,  but  on  23  Aug.,  before  definite  orders 
had  been  given,  hostilities  broke  out.  He 
served  with  the  Tirah  expedition  of  1897-8, 
and  in  1898  he  was  created  K.C.I.E.  The 
hardships  of  the  Tirah  campaign  wore  out 
his  frame  and  the  loss  of  the  Khyber  posts 
broke  his  heart.  He  returned  to  England 
with  broken  health,  and  dying  at  3  Russell 
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shin*.  ^  itself  with  the  education  of  girls,  and  did 

Warburton's  reminiscences  of  his  life  were  not  bind  itself  to  the  life  of  strict  seclusion 

published  in  1900  under  the  title  4  Eighteen  which  was  characteristic  of   most  female 

Years  in  the  Khyber,*  London.  Svo.  orders.    In  1011,  after  a  severe  illness,  she 

[Eighteen  Yeans  ia  the  Khvber  twith  por-  resolved,  in  consequence  of  a  supernatural 

traits  ;  Times,  i 4.  :!.>,'-$  April  l£9'J.l  communication,  to  adopt  the  rules  of  the 

fc.  I.  C.  Society  of  Jesus  for  her  community,  adapt - 

WARD,  M.VUY  [  l"»S5-l«>4o\  founder  of  ing  them  for  the  use  of  women.     About 

a  female  order  modelled  on  the  rule  of  the  16 11  the  first  affiliated  community  was  esta- 

j*suit*.  born  at    Mulwith.  near  Kipon,  on  Wished  in  London  at  Spitalnelds/    By  1017 

23  Jan.  l->4-.\  was  the  eldest  child  of  Mar-  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  parent  com- 


t<J.  loi*4>  of  Plowland  in   Holderness.  and  self  removing  to  the  new  house.     During 

widow  of  John  Constable  ni.  l»V*i  >  of  Hat-  the  next  few  years  she  travelled  constantly 

field  in  the  same   district.     John  AY  right  in  England  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  on 

^l-VS^'-loWi   q.  v.]  was  Mans  uncle.   £he  one  occasion  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 

was  as  baptism  named  Jane,  a  name  which  prison  in  London.     In  1020  and  1021  she 

at  her  continuation  was  changed  to  Mary,  was  occupied  in  founding  houses  in  Koln 

Her  parents  were  Kouian  catholics,  and  she  and  Trier. 

was  educated  in  the  same  faith.    At  the  age        At  the  close  of  1021,  finding  considerable 

of  ri\e  she  went  to  live  at   Plow  land  with  opposition  arising  to  her  order,  she  resolved 


companions  had  by  divine  appoint- 
the  househ%ld  was  br*keu  up  by  the  per-  ment  taken  upon  them  the  rule  of  life  of  the 
sec  u:  ion  0:*  1-V7  >.  ar.d  she  wa>  entrusted    Jesuits,  and  requesting  the  establishment  of 


fcer^r-a*.  beuv.  \  attracted  uuv.:ervus  suitors,  might    le    made   a  matter  of  observation, 

bir.   v.  r  '-.-art  was  se:  .".i  the  tv.o-.astic  lit"  .  Her  request  was  granted,  schools  for  girls 

atv.  :n  \Vi:  >he  proceeded  t ■  *  >:.  i»iuer.  a::. I  were   instituted,  and   the   community  was 

eutervd  the  cv*v.ur.:iv.:y  of  the  Cole:  tines,  quickly  organised. 

the  m:\c?v«o.  .v-de?  .*:*  St.  Cl.tr*..     >o:r.ewha:  For  more  than  a  year  affairs  went  well, 

ajga'.r.*:   h.-r  ■.v.cl'.uatictt  she  was  appointed  but  renewed  trouble  arose  at  the  close  of 

10  cv'hv.   ahv>  trviv.  "V.  •  townsreople.  her  that  period.     In  June  102o,  in  consequence 

\Mfc«   .:.->i:v  lying  t  *r  ir»;i:.r  *o.i:t:d-.   and  v>:  fresh  charges  brought  against   Mary  of 

vvut-.-ivy!*:;.".:     "Mcreowr.  as   a   lay  sister  preaching  publicly  in  London  before  an  aitar, 

Ow  *a<sv:  *-.;h:  v:  t.»  the  -.:\-  .»:  >:.Cla-e.  ar.d   similar  absurdities,  the   schools  were 

but   t.»     h'  UW  r-gvtv.:*  c.-sc  :\:r.e  .%t   the  closed  by  the  order  of  Irban  VIII.    In  No- 

ihird  o-v.crot'S:.  Vra:v  >.     la  >.lay  lv07  she  \trnibtT    1020.  despairing  of  obtaining  the 

lert  C  ,\v.;\.:",r^'»  d  r-  tV.r.diKg  a  cox-  rat  ideation  of  her  order,  Man-  determined 

\\\  \\w  -.  *,  \   c  >:\  c .  1 1 '.  \  t\* r  K v. g 1  ■  *h \\  ■.* ::: •.  :■. .     She  t o  r rocet d  t o  England  t h rough  Germany, 

ivpu.ivd  to    th/  c»ur    ot"  th  •  arvh.iv.kes  a:  At  Milan  she  was  received  with  great  respect 

Uvuvn/.x,  ,;»ui    v.  >v;te  .*t"  co::*.U  raVle  ovpv-  by  the  saint  ly  cardinal  archbishop,  Federigo 

>it sou  .»*•■. a  .tied  laa.l  t>r  a  o «r.\   :it  near  ^i ra\ o-  Itorromeo.     Passing  through  the  Tyrol  she 

I  m .  *      v  V.  v *  h  v  •. > t  :e.as  e  %  e  she  cotv. ::te  * \w.  he r  arrival  at  M  un ich.  where  t  he  elector,  Maxi- 

\vmuk.uu:i\  -.u  a  temporary  „:  well:  tig  at  S:.  m:lia:i  1,  permit ted  her  and  her  companions 

Omev,  >\v.h  ti\e   IV.ghsh  nuns  transferred  to  remain,  and  gave  them  a  residence  and 

fivm  'the  \\aUoo:i  m.'uastcrv*  ui  that  citv.  a  vearlv  allowance  for  their  maintenance. 

In  UW,  however,  she  left  lh:s  convent  also.  In   1027   the   Emperor   Ferdinand   invited 

after  endowing  it  with  most  ot"  her  possessions.  Mary  to  Vienna,  and  provided  a  foundation 
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for  her  in  that  city.  The  dislike  aroused  by 
her  independent  action  pursued  her  to 
Germany,  and  in  July  1628,  in  consequence 
of  a  communication  from  the  Archbishop  of  ' 
Vienna,  Cardinal  Klessel,  a  private  con-  , 
gregation  was  called  by  Urban  VIII,  when 
it  was  decided  that  measures  should  be  , 
taken  through  the  legates  of  the  various  ' 
countries  to  break  up  the  houses  of  the  in- 
stitute without  issuing  a  papal  bull.  Warned  ' 
of  the  imminence  of  the  peril  Mary  set  out  1 
for  Rome,  but  owing  to  illness  was  unable  ' 
to  reach  the  city  untilFebruary  1029.  After  I 
laying  her  case  before  Urban  VIII  and  the  i 
cardinals  she  returned  to  Munich,  and  ( 
thence  proceeded  to  Vienna.  The  report  of 
the  suppression  rapidly  spread ;  but  on  hear-  I 
ing  that  Mary  was  to  be  imprisoned  as  a  | 
heretic,  the  emperor  refused  to  allow  the 
measures  against  her  to  be  carried  into  effect 
at  Vienna.  Unwilling  to  be  a  cause  of  strife, 
she  removed  to  Munich,  where  on  7  Feb. 
1030-1  she  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the 
Anger  convent.  The  unhealthiness  of  her 
prison  brought  on  an  illness  that  was  almost 
fatal.  Her  friends,  however,  interested  them- 
selves in  her  behalf,  and  on  15  April  she  was 
released  by  a  papal  mandate.  During  her 
imprisonment  a  papal  bull  for  the  suppression 
of  the  institute  had  been  issued ;  but,  owing 
to  the  favour  of  Maximilian,  Mary  and  her 
companions  were  permitted  to  remain  in  their 
abode  at  Paradeiser  Haus  in  Munich.  In  April 
1632  she  again  set  out  for  Home  to  intercede 
for  the  dispersed  members  of  her  sister- 
hood, who  were  undergoing  great  hardships. 
She  was  well  received  by  urban  VIII,  who 
seemed  won  by  her  patience  under  trial,  and 
gave  her  permission  to  establish  a  new  house 
in  Rome  itself.  In  October  1034  she  took  pos- 
session of  an  abode  on  the  Esquiline,  which 
became  a  frequent  resort  of  English  catholics 
in  Rome.  Here  she  remained  until  1637, 
continually  beset  by  spies,  and  assailed  by 
the  malice  of  her  opponents,  but  supported 
by  the  esteem  of  Urban.  In  September  1637 
she  set  out  for  England,  arriving  in  London 
on  20  May  1638.  There  she  drew  compa- 
nions round  her  in  a  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Strand.  She  remained  in  London 
until  the  strict  parliamentary  r6gime  that 
followed  the  departure  of  Charles  I  for  the 
north  in  1042  rendered  it  too  unsafe.  She 
left  the  city  on  1  May,  sought  refuge  in  York- 
shire, where  she  was  well  received  by  her 
catholic  kinsfolk,  and  settled  at  Hutton 
Rudby  in  Cleveland.  In  1644  she  removed 
to  Heworth,  near  York.  Her  health,  which 
had  been  much  impaired  during  her  later 
years,  altogether  failed  during  the  hardships 
of  the  siege  of  York  by  the  parliamentary 


troops,  and  she  died  on  20  Jan.  1644-6  at 
Heworth,  soon  after  the  capitulation  of  the 
city,  and  was  buried  on  22  Jan.  in  the  corner 
next  the  porch  of  Osbaldwick  church  on  the 
east  side,  where  a  gravestone  was  afterwards 
placed  bearing  an  inscription  which  is  still 
legible.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  her 
body  was  secretly  removed  to  the  Nether- 
lands by  her  companions  at  a  later  date. 

After  Mary  Ward's  death  various  com- 
munities following  her  rule  subsisted  un- 
recognised by  ecclesiastical  authority,  until 
on  13  June  1703  a  bull  of  confirmation  of 
the  Institute  of  Mary,  the  blessed  Virgin, 
was  obtained  from  Clement  XI,  which  sanc- 
tioned all  the  essential  features  of  Mary 
Ward's  scheme.  The  headquarters  of  the 
order  were  established  at  Munich  until 
1809,  when  their  property  was  secularised 
with  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  possessions  in 
Germany.  In  Austrian  territory,  however, 
they  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  emperor, 
and  several  communities  exist  at  the  present 
day  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Germany,  as 
well  as  dependent  houses  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  In  1877  Pius  IX  gave  his  final  ap- 
probation to  the  whole  institute. 

Mary  "Ward  left  fragmentary  autobio- 
graphies in  English  and  Italian,  which  are 
now  in  possession  of  the  community  at  Nym- 
phenburg,  near  Munich.  An  oil  painting 
of  Mary  Ward,  executed  about  1620,  is  in 
possession  of  the  nuns  of  the  English  In- 
stitute of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Augsburg, 
and  a  second,  representing  her  in  later  life,  is 
in  possession  of  the  nuns  of  the  institute  of 
Altbtting  in  Bavaria.  Many  of  her  auto- 
graph letters,  as  well  as  many  historical 
documents  relative  to  the  society,  are  in  the 
Nymphenburg  archives. 

A  life  of  Mary  Ward  by  her  friend  and 
companion,  VVinefrid  Wigmore,  was  written 
between  1645  and  1657.  Several  copies  exist 
in  manuscript  both  in  French  and  English. 
A  manuscript  life  in  Italian  by  Vincento 
Pageti,  secretary  of  Cardinal  Borghese  and 
apostolic  notary,  written  in  1662,  and  en- 
titled *  Breve  Raconto  deila  Vita  di  donna 
Maria  della  Guard  in/  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  community  at  Nymphenburg.  The  next 
biography  in  point  of  time  was  compiled  in 
Latin  in  1674  by  Dominic  Bissel,  canon 
regular  of  the  holy  cross  at  Augsburg. 
There  is  a  copy  among  the  archives  of  the 
diocese  at  Westminster.  In  1689  a  life  was 
written  in  German  at  Munich  by  Tobias 
Lohner,  a  Jesuit  father.  The  autograph  copy 
is  in  the  Nymphenburg  archives.  All  of 
these  are  in  large  measure  independent, 
although  that  by  Winefrid  Wigmore  is  of 
primary  importance.    In  1717  an  account  of 
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the  order  by  the  Benedictine  father,  Cor- 
binian.  Khamm.  entitled  *  Relatio  de  Origine 
et  FVopagatione  Institute  Marue  nuncupate 


of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  and  several 
civil  actions  arising  out  of  the  failure.  On 
28  April  1880  he  was  appointed  to  the  place 


Virgin  am  Anglirum/  wu  printed  at  Augs-  |  among  the  lords  of  appeal  in  ordinary,  vacant 
burg,  and  about  1729  a  life  of  Mary  Ward  by  by  the  recent  death  of  Lord  Gordon,  and 
Marco  Fridl.  a  priest.  The  chief  incidents  of  created  a  life  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Mary's  life  are  portrayed  in  tifty  very  large  oil  j  Watson  of  Thankerton,  Lanarkshire. 
paintings  which  have  existed  in  the  convent  '  A  lord  advocate  of  less  than  four  years' 
o£  the  institute  at  Augsburg  almost  from  its  standing,  who  enters  the  highest  judiciary 
foundation  in  ltfb*2.  The  series  is  known  of  the  empire,  might  not  unreasonably  pleati 
amen*  the  nuns  as  "the  painted  life/  and  was  his  limited  experience  as  a  reason  for  occu- 
probably  constructed  frum  descriptions  given  pying  himself  mainly,  if  not  exclusively, 
to  the  artist  by  Mary's  surviving  companions,  with  the  decision  of  Scottish  cases.  Almost. 
The  German  descriptions  appended  to  the  pic-  however,  from  the  outset  Watson  grappled 
tures  are  quoted  by  Leaner  as  early  as  16t9,  boldly  and  unreservedly  with  the  multi- 
indicating  that  they  were  existing  at  that  farious,  intricate,  and  frequently  recondite 
early  date.  These  various  sources  have  been  legal  problems  which  constitute  the  staple 
collated  in  the  *  Life  of  Mary  Ward  *  by  Mary  topics  of  the  judicial  deliberations  of  the 
Catherine  Elizabeth  Chambers,  which  ap-  House  of  Lords  and  privy  council,  and  his 
Deared  in  rhe  *  Quarterly  Series*  in  1>62  and  great  natural  acumen  and  extraordinary  assi- 
lNvi  v  vnt>-  xxxv.  and  liiA  under  the  editor-  duity  gave  to  his  decisions  a  soundness  and 
ship  v'l  Henry  James  Coleridge.  solidity  worthy  the  best  traditions  of  British 
'^Xss  Ciaa&'.vrss  Lif*  of  Xary  Ward.  IS82-  jurisprudence.  The  conversance  with  the 
!$$.*>  ..w::.*.  p»-rtr*::s  ;  Foulsoa'»  Holderaess.  civil  law  which  he  owed  to  his  Scottish 
u.  ->lo.  »L7  ;  Foster**  Y>iric»l:ire  Pedigrees,  ».v.  training  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  dealing 
•  Coastal: Le  of  FUmVcrou^h : "  Foley's  K<cordsof  with  appeals  from  colonies  in  which  it  still 


part 

b\  F.^:*.  ta.  o..u:jh"er  of  l\ivi;  McIIame.  t-^k  in  determining  the  policy  and  practice 

was  cvrv.  ,.:  :V.:»  Ma:***1.  O  ^  -n^tor..  I.anark-  of  the  privy  council  in  the  exercise  of  the 

sh-.rv.  .*--■"    V.;.:.  ">*.r.     llr  ^as  educated  pren^jatival  jurisdiction  in  Canadian  cases 

»:  :*..'   ;;■■  \  .-r*::;?-.*  1*:  G*a?j  *-v  and    KJ:n-  was   of  capital    constitutional   importance. 

bo.-V.  :'■.      a::.-t  •"•  wh;,.\:  or/.tY-rrvd  up-^n  His   mastery  of  English  law,  if  less  con- 

hi-v.    '■     .• -.ir-v   *f  LI.  I*    :t:  l*0».     He  was  spieuous.  was  hardly  less  consummate;  his 

a,:*-:      d    .i:k\v\'A'.:    ;■;    IS" I.   I-:;:   nearly  a  authority   on   Scottish   law  was  immense; 

dovA.;.*   .  \r.vs*v.   '.:;?:   *.;:*  -:::?r^.i  upon   his  nor   can   he   be  justly  taxed   with  provin- 

cat»\  7.  a-..:.  •  *  :*.  "".  •  -'w?-..;  :,.-s  iv.*r.\:-.;c::o:i  to  cialism  because  he  showed  himself  sedulous 

p-*i::.*v   :*   :'  .»   ■."r./su  .,:   4  :r:-.::.l  \\  h-»  re-  to  preserve  irs  purity  (i"A.  vii.  393).     In  later 

0x,.v...  ...  ;  v:   ■....,    A<  ,   <■.:"■#::: .:!'..     l:i  J -■»>"  life  he  was  reputed  the  profoundest  lawyer 

ISiV*  '  ■    .i;:*\iTvd  :*t    :h-.    d-;:\  ruv   it;   the  in   the  three  kingdoms,  and  his   influence 

.•■:  •  v       .  •  :  of  IV.  K.:.wat\;  lV.vV.ar.1  q.v.  .  wa<  commensurate. 

t'v  •>*-.*."•..-      l".:.-v.^*:>7rhh:s  p^ctioecrew        Watson  has  thus  been  generally  credited 

s*ca»;.".\.  .'. %-.^*:  >I»\\Iv.  ;;v.::I  ::;  I>74  ::  was  with  a  principal  share  in  the responsibilitv for 

s...i:^v...  ;»\xA«rA:*.:    P^tv.c'.-.   :v.  r\  w.i rdinz  the  decision  in  Lord  Sheffield s  case,  wliich 

h:<^'v.*,-;*\  a.  .>:::.:*.*.;■:;  sI:-"^v::'.i-7e\kYp:;onai.  was  perhaps  justified  by  the  peculiar  facts 

a;  ■.!•»•  Sxv.  .■<>.  l\ir.  \\ .' h  :I:o  otr.oe  of  s-^Ii-  up  *n  which  it  turned,  but  would  unquestion- 

cn.»v  .;••"..- .s".  for  So.*:",  rul  ^JI  J.;'.\  ■.    In  the  ably,  if  followed,  have  seriously  hampered 

follow  :•■.£   \  ,\ir  V.>  ^a<  <  \eo  :*\l  .:■  a:;  of  the  the  business  of  the  banking  community.  This 

t'aoiv',:  \    o.   a»I\,v*:es.  av.ol  *.u    i^r«;  he  suo-  cm  sequence  was  in  fact  only  obviated  by  a 

o»vdod  I\;\\.vr\i  S:7:\:>..\i7*i  iiord*:;    q.  v."  iu  later  decisionals.  18il2.p.201;cf.HERSCUELL, 

I  ho  oihVo  o:    lord  a.;\-va:c  *:;d  the  reprt*-  F.vrkek.  Lord  Herschell);  but  the  aher- 

MMi(:iiiou  v*J  :V,o  r,;v.\07i-.:-.t<  of  iM:\>^\nv  and  ration,  if  such  it  must  be  deemed,  was  unique 

Alvi\t.vn      In   IS7>  l;o  was  s\\07ii  of  the  in  a  career  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  splendid 

ptiw  oo.;noi'.,  ajuI  pl*^\l  on  the  committee  service,  which  has  left  an  ineffaceable  im- 

of    the   couued  for  iM;soation   in  Sv^tland  press  upon  every  part  of  our  legal  system. 
\$  ApnH      As  lorxl  ad\ ovate  l»e  conduct e\l        Watson  was  homely  in  appearance  and 

the  prosecution  of  the  fraudulent  dirtvtors  unassuming  in  manner,  though  a  merciless 
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dissector  of  bad  argument.  He  never  lost  his 
broad  Scottish  accent  or  acquired  the  niceties 
of  English  style,  but  his  judgments  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  methodical  arrangement  and 
massive  strength  of  diction  which  amply 
atone  for  their  occasional  infelicity  of  phrase. 
Hie  care  which  he  lavished  on  them  was 
prompted  neither  by  zest  nor  by  ambition, 
but  by  sheer  sense  of  duty ;  for  law,  if  not 
positively  irksome,  was  at  any  rate  not 
particularly  congenial  to  him,  while  of  am- 
bition he  had  not  a  jot.  He  was  a  keen 
sportsman,  but  otherwise  somewhat  indolent, 
and  would  probably  have  been  happier  in  a 
quiet  country  life  than  while  dispensing  jus- 
tice in  the  most  august  tribunals  or  the 
British  empire. 

Watson  died  at  Sunlaw's  House,  Kelso, 
on  14  Sept.  1899,  leaving  issue  by  his  wife 
Margaret  (m.  6  Aug.  1868,  rf.  8  March  1898), 
daughter  of  Dugald  John  Bannatyne.  An 
'Address  on  the  Repression  of  Crime/  de- 
livered by  Watson  in  1877  before  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  is  printed  in  the  '  Transactions '  of 
the  association. 

[Foster's  Men  at  the  Bar ;  Burke's  Peerage, 
1899;  G.  E.  C[okayneJs  Complete  Peerage; 
Irving's  Book  of  Scotsmen;  Reports  of  Cases 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  iv.  161  et 
seq. ;  Scottish  Law  Reporter,  xiii-xvii. ;  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Time,  1899  ;  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment (Official  Lists)  ;  Lords'  Journal,  cxii.  130 ; 
Times,  15  Sept.  1899;  Ann.  Reg.  1899,  ii.  165; 
Law  Journal,  1 6  Sept.  1899 ;  Law  Times,  23  Sept. 
1899;  Juridical  Review,  1899,  pp.  269-81.] 

J.  M.  R. 

WAUCHOPE,  ANDREW  GILBERT 
(1846-1899),  major-general;  born  at  Niddrie 
Marischal,  Midlothian,  on  5  July  1846,  was 
the  second  son  of  Andrew  Wauchope  (1818- 
1874)  of  Niddrie  by  his  wife,  Frances 
Maria  (d.  26  June  1858),  daughter  of  Henrv 
Lloyd  of  Lloydsburg,  co.  Tipperary.  Sir 
John  Wauchope  [q.  v.],  the  covenanter,  was 
his  ancestor.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was 
sent  to  a  school  at  Worksop  in  Nottingham- 
shire, and  a  little  later  to  Foster's  school, 
Stubbington  House,  Gosport,  to  prepare 
him  for  the  navy.  In  1859  he  entered  the 
Britannia  as  a  naval  cadet,  and  on  5  Oct. 
1860  was  entered  as  midshipman  on  board 
the  St.  George,  where  he  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  Prince  Alfred.  Finding  the 
army  more  to  his  taste,  he  obtained  his  dis- 
charge on  3  July  1862.  He  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  42nd  regiment  (the  Black 
Watch)  on  21  Nov.  1865,  and  was  made  a 
lieutenant  on  23  June  1867.  He  served  in 
the  Ashanti  war  from  30  Nov.  1873,  ob- 
taining special  employment  as  commander 


of  Russell's  regiment  of  Haussas  during  its 
advance  from  the  river  Prah  to  Kumasi. 
While  in  this  post  he  took  part  in  a  number 
of  engagements,  and  was  twice  wounded, 
the  second  time  severely.  He  was  men- 
tioned in  the  despatches,  and  received  a 
medal  with  a  clasp. 

In  July  1878,  on  the  annexation  of  Cyprus, 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  district  of 
Papho  on  that  island,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  in  August  1880  he  was  nominated 
C.M.G.  in  recognition  of  his  services.  On 
14  Sept.  1878  he  obtained  his  captaincy, 
and  in  1882  he  served  in  the  Egyptian 
campaign.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter 
the  trenches  at  Tel-el-Kebir  and  received  a 
medal  with  a  clasp  and  the  khedive's  star.  On 
14  March  1884  he  attained  the  rank  of  major, 
and  in  the  Soudan  expedition  of  that  year  he 
served  under  Sir  Gerald  Graham  as  deputy- 
assistant  adj  utant  and  a quartermaster-general. 
At  the  battle  of  El  Teb  he  was  again 
severely  wounded.  He  was  mentioned  in 
the  despatches,  and  was  rewarded  on  21  May 
with  a  brevet  lieutenant-colonelcy.  In  the 
following  season,  1884-5,  he  took  part  in  the 
Nile  expedition,  serving  in  the  river  column 
under  Major-general  William  Earle  [q.  v.] 
At  Kirkeban  on  11  Feb.  1885  he  was  again 
severely  wounded. 

After  the  return  of  the  expedition  he  went 
back  to  Scotland  to  recruit,  and  for  a  time 
devoted  himself  to  the  management  of  his 
estates,  to  which  he  had  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  Major  William 
John  Wauchope,  on  28  Nov.  1882.  His 
popularity  in  the  county  of  Midlothian  be- 
came so  great  that  the  conservative  leaders 
induced  Trim  to  contest  Midlothian  in  op- 
position to  W.  E.  Gladstone  at  the  general 
election  of  1892.  He  was  successful  in  re- 
ducing Gladstone's  majority  from  4,631  to 
690. 

On  21  May  1888  he  attained  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1892  he  re- 
sumed active  military  duties,  being  nomi- 
nated colonel  of  the  73rd  Perthshire  regi- 
ment. In  July  1898  he  was  selected  to 
command  a  brigade  in  the  expedition  under 
Major-general  (now  Lord)  Kitchener,  for  the 
re-conquest  of  the  Soudan.  He  took  part  in 
the  engagements  at  Atbara  and  Omdurman, 
and  on  16  Nov.  1898  was  appointed  major- 
general  in  recognition  of  his  services.  On 
14  April  1899  he  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  Edinburgh  University, 
and  in  June  unsuccessfully  contested  South 
Edinburgh  against  Mr.  Arthur  Dewar  at  a 
by-election.  In  October  he  received  a  com- 
mission to  command  the  third  or  highland 
brigade  destined  for  service  in  the  Trans- 
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vaal,  where  war  had  just  been  declared. 
It  formed  part  of  the  column  under  General 
Lord  Methuen  for  the  relief  of  the  be- 
sieged towns  of  Kimberiey  and  Mafeking. 
After  taking  part  in  the  engagements  of 
Belmont  and  Modder  Riverheiellat  Magers- 
fontein  on  1 1  Dec.  while  leading  his  brigade 
in  a  night  attack  on  the  Boer  entrench- 
ments. He  was  buried  on  13  Dec.  at  the 
township  of  Modder  River.  On  18  Dec.  he 
was  reinterred  at  Matjesfontein.  Wauchope 
was  twice  married :  first,  on  9  Dec.  1882,  to 
Elythea  Ruth  (d.  3  Feb.  1884),  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  baronet,  of  Cam  bo  ;  and 
secondly,  in  1893,  to  Jean,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Muir.     lie  left  no  issue. 

[Baird's  Goneral  Wauchope  (with  portrait), 
1900;  Army  Lists;  Conan  Doyle's  Great  Boer 
War,  1900.]  E.  I.  C. 

WESTMINSTER,  Duke  of.  [See 
(irosvbnou,  lluou  Lupus,  1825-1899.] 

WESTMORLAND,  Eabl  of.  [See 
Fane,  Fkanois  William  Henry,  1825- 
1891.] 

WESTWOOD,  THOMAS  (1814-1888), 
minor  poet  and  bibliographer  of  angling, 
was  the  son  of  the  Thomas  Westwood  of 
Enfield  so  vividly  portrayed  bv  Charles 
Lamb  in  several  letters  bearing  date  1829- 
1830.  '  Father  ('  Daddy  '  or  more  familiarly 
'  (Jailer ')  Westwood/  as  Lamb  calls  him, 
was  formerly  a  rider  or  traveller  for  a 
wholesale  drapery  house,  then  a  thriving 
haberdasher  within  the  sound  of  How  Bells, 
who  retired  with  something  under  a  com- 
petence before  the  beginning  of  the  French 
war  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  settled  at  Eniield,  of  which  place  he 
became  a  patriarch.  Living;  upon  the 
minimum  consistent  with  gentility,  he  was 
nevertheless  '  a  star  among  the  minor  gentry, 
receiving  the  bows  of  the  tradespeople  and 
the  courtesies  of  the  almswomen  daily  .  .  . 
he  hath  borne  parish  ollices,  sings  tine  old 
sea  songs  at  three  score  and  ten,'  is  proud  of 
having  married  his  daughter,  '  and  sighs 
only  now  and  then  when  he  thinks  that  he 
has  a  son  on  his  hands  about  fifteen'  (letter 
to  Wordsworth,  22  Jan.  1830). 

This  son  was  the  future  poet,  Thomas 
Westwood,  who  was  born  at  Entield  on 
20  Nov.  1814,  and  early  became  an  ardent  j 
disciple  and  student  of  Izaak  Walton,  ; 
Lamb's  copy  of  whose  '  Compleat  Angler ' 
he  was  privileged  to  use.  Lamb  let  him 
loose  in  his  library,  the  shelves  of  which  he 
used  frequently  to  relieve  by  tiinging  modern 
books  (presentation  copies)  into  the  West- 
woods'  garden.  Many  years  later  Westwood 


contributed  to  'Notes  and  Queries'  (see 
below)  some  interesting  reminiscences  of 
Charles  Lamb,  whom  he  characterised  as '  a 
seventeenth-century  man  mislaid/  Intro- 
duced by  degrees  to  many  of  Lamb's  literary 
friends,  the  young  man  was  imbued  with  a 
taste  for  letters.  In  1840  he  issued  a  dainty 
volume  of '  Poems '  (London,  8vo),  and  was 
credited  by  a  critic  in  the  *  Athenaeum '  with 
'  a  poetical  eye,  a  poetical  heart,  and  a 
musical  ear.'  It  was  followed  in  1850  by 
'  Burden  of  the  Bell  and  other  Lyrics,' many 
of  which  had  previously  appeared  in  the 
'Gentleman's  Magazine.  His  remaining 
volumes  of  verse  were : '  Berries  and  Blos- 
soms '(1855),  'Foxglove  Bells:  a  Book  of 
Sonnets '  (1856), '  The  Sword  of  Kingship ' 
(privately  printed,  1866), '  The  Quest  of  the 
SancCTealr  (1868),  'Twelve  Sonnets  and 
an  Epilogue  (In  Memoriam  I.  Walton)/ 
London,  1884,  and  '  Gathered  in  the  Gloam- 
ing' (1886),  poems  of  early  and  later  years, 
representing  the  verses  he  thought  best 
worthy  of  survival.  In  a  humorous  sonnet 
on  the  '  Small  Poets,'  Westwood  sang  as  a 
unit  in  a  countless  swarm, '  Oh  for  a  wizard's 
sleight  to  turn  this  swarm  of  mites  into  one 
mighty ! '  Yet  all  his  lyrics  are  marked  by 
an  exquisite  taste,  and  one  of  them,  '  Love 
in  the  Alpuxaras,'  is  said  to  have  excited  the 
envious  admiration  of  Landor. 

In  1 844  Westwood  went  to  Belgium  and 
there  obtained  the  post  of  director  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Tournay  railway.  He  spent 
most  of  his  later  life  in  West  Flanders,  de- 
voting leisure  and  money  to  the  collection 
of  a  splendid  library  of  works  on  angling, 
upon  which  subject  he  was  recognised  in 
England  as  an  authority,  probably  without 
a  rival.  In  1861  he  publisned  through  the 
'  Field'  office  'A  New  Bibliotheca  Pisca- 
toria  ;  or  General  Catalogue  of  Angling  and 
Fishing  Literature,  with  Bibliographical 
Notes  and  Data '  (preface  dated  Brussels, 
July  1861).  In  1864  he  issued  his  <  Chroni- 
cle of  the  Compleat  Angler,'  now  a  scarce 
volume,  and  deservedly  prized,  for  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  elaborate  bibliography  on 
record  of  any  book  printed  in  England,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bible  ;  it  was  printed  as 
a  supplement  to  Marston's  sumptuous  edition 
of  The  Compleat  Angler'  of  1888  (ii.  258- 
330,  with  a  new  preface).  In  1883,  with 
the  collaboration  of  Thomas  Satchel  1  (d. 
1888),  Westwood  produced  in  a  handsome 
quarto  his  magnum  opu*t  the  '  Bibliotheca 
Piscatoria:  a  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Angling, 
the  Fisheries  and  Fish-Culture,'  the  small 
volume  of  1861  being  practically  transformed 
into  a  new  work,  containing  considerably 
over  five  thousand  separate  entries.    In  the 
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same  year  West  wood  reprinted,  with  a  fjpod 
introduction,  'The  Secrets  of  Angling' 
(1618)  of  John  Dennys.  Westwood  died  in 
Belgium  on  13  March  1888. 

[Miles's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Century 
(Tennyson  to  C lough),  pp.  436-445  ;  Notes  and 
Queries,  3rd  ser.  x.  222,  4th  ser.  v.  628,  x.  406; 
Brit  Mas.  Cat.]  T.  S. 

WIGHTMAN,  JOSEPH  (d.  1722), 
major-general,  was  appointed  ensign  to 
Lieutenant-colonel  Robert  Smith  on  28  Dec. 
1690,  and  lieutenant  to  Lieutenant-colonel 
Thomas  Ilopson  on  7  Aug.  1693,  with  the 
additional  rank  of  captain.  On  8  Dec.  1696 
he  was  promoted  captain  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  first  foot  guards.  He  subse- 
quently became  an  officer  of  Sir  Matthew 
Bridges's  regiment  of  foot  (now  the  Lei- 
cestershire regiment),  with  which  he  served 
in  the  Netherlands  under  William  III.  In 
1701  he  accompanied  the  regiment  to  Hol- 
land and  served  in  Marlborough's  campaigns 
in  1702  and  1703.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
regimental  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1702,  and  on  26  Aug.  1703  received  the 
brevet  rank  of  colonel.  Marlborough  com- 
mended him  as  '  a  very  careful,  diligent 
officer '  (Letters  and  Despatches  of  Marl" 
borough,  ed.  Murray,  1845,  i.  192).  In  1704 
the  regiment  was  transferred  to  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  where  it  saw  much  service  under 
the  Earl  of  Gal  way,  and  suffered  severeiv  at 
Aimanza  on  25  April  1707.  On  1  Jan.  1707 
Wightman  became  brigadier-general,  and  on 
20  Aug.  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  regiment  on  the  death  of  Colonel  Hol- 
croft  Blood  [q.v.]  On  1  Jan.  1710  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 

On  13  July  1712  Wightman  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  Scotland  during  the 
absence  of  John  Campbell,  second  duke  of 
Argyll  [q.  v.]  This  command  he  obtained 
through  General  John  Richmond  Webb  [q.  v.l 
somewhat  against  the  inclination  of  Argyll, 
who  desired  to  nominate  Brigadier-general 
William  Breton  (Addit.  MS.  33273,  f.  198). 
Wightman's  position  was  difficult.  He  did 
not  get  on  well  with  Argyll,  who,  he  com- 
plained, never  answered  his  letters,  and  he 
found  the  Scottish  people  generally  Jacobite 
in  feeling,  and  hostile  to  the  English  sol- 
diery. To  avoid  offending  the  presbyterians 
he  ordered  his  chaplain  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  book  of  common  prayer  in  the 
regimental  services  (Addit.  MS.  0116,  f.  31). 
On  the  outbreak  oi  the  rebellion  of  1715 
under  the  Earl  of  Mar  [see  Ebskine,  John, 
sixth  or  eleventh  Ea.bl]  Argyll  was  absent 
from  Scotland,  and  Wightman,  drawing  to- 
gether his  forces,  numbering  about  eighteen 


hundred  men,  took  post  under  Stirling, 
where  Argyll,  hastening  from  London,  joined 
him  about  the  middle  of  September.  At  the 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir  on  13  Nov.  Wightman 
commanded  the  centre  of  the  royal  forces, 
composed  of  about  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, and  ably  supported  Argyll,  who, 
with  the  cavalry  on  the  right  wing,  com- 
pletely routed  the  enemy's  left.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  the  battle  on  the  following 
day,  which  was  printed  in  1717  in  '  A  His- 
tory of  the  late  Rebellion '  by  Robert  Patten 
[g.v.l  It  was  reprinted  and  severely  criti- 
cised in  1745  by  Robert  Campbell  in  his 
'  Life  of  John,  duke  of  Argyle  and  Green- 
wich.' 

In  1718,  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the 
Jacobites  at  Loch  Alsh  under  William  Mur- 
ray, marquis  of  Tullibardine  [q.v.],  Wight-, 
man  was  stationed  at  Inverness,  and  on 
10  June  he  commanded  the  royal  troops  at 
the  battle  of  Glenshill,  where  he  forced  the 
highlanders  to  disperse,  and  the  Spanish 
troops  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war.  His 
services  were  rewarded  with  the  government 
of  Kinsale.  He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy 
at  Bath  on  25  Sept.  1722. 

[Dalton's  English  Army  Lists,  1896-8,  vols, 
iii.  and  iv. ;  Cannon's  Hist.  Record  of  the  Seven- 
teenth or  Leicestershire  Regiment,  1848,  p.  49  ; 
Rae's  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  1746;  Patten's 
Hist,  of  the  Rebellion  of  1716, 1745 ;  Notes  and 
Queries,  2nd  ser.  viii.  446;  Hist.  Register,  1719, 
No.  xv.;  1722,  Chron.  Diary,  p.  44  ;  Lockhart 
Papers,  1817,  ii.  19-20;  Campbell's  Life  of 
Argyle  and  Greenwich,  1745;  Kington  Oli- 
phant's  Jacobite  Lairds  of  Gask,  1870;  Jacobite 
Attempt  of  1719,  Scottish  Hist.  Soc.  Publ., 
vol.  xix. ;  Crichton's  Life  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Blackader,  1824,  p.  467  ;  Terry's  Chevalier  de 
St  George,  1901.]  E.  I.  C. 

WILDE,  JAMES  PLAISTED,  Lobd 
Penzance  (1816-1899),  judge,  second  son 
of  Edward  Archer  Wilde,  solicitor,  of  Lon- 
don, by  Marianne,  daughter  of  William 
Norris,  M.D.,  was  born  on  12  July  1816 
[cf.  Wilde,  Thoma.8,  Lobd  TbuboJ.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
(from  Trinity  College)  B.A.  in  1838,  and 
proceeded  M.A.  in  1842.  .  On  15  April  1836 
he  was  admitted  student  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  was  there  called  to  the  bar  on 
22  Nov.  1839,  and  elected  bencher  on  16  Jan. 
1856.  A  pupil  of  Barnes  (afterwards  Sir 
Barnes  Peacock),  and  '  devil '  to  his  uncle, 
Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  he  was  rapidly  launched 
into  practice.  In  1840  he  was  made  counsel 
to  the  commissioners  of  customs,  and  there- 
after both  on  the  northern  circuit  and  at 
Westminster  his  career  was  one  of  rapid 
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and  sustained  success.  He  took  silk  on 
6  July  1855,  was  made  counsel  to  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  in  1859,  and  in  1860  baron  of 
the  exchequer,  being  at  the  same  time 
invested  with  the  coif  and  knighted  (13, 
24  April).  Thence,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Cresswell  Cresswell  in  1863,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  court  of  probate  and  divorce 
(28  Aug.),  and  on  26  April  1864  was  sworn 
of  the  privy  council.  In  his  new  office  he  at 
once  gave  proof  of  the  highest  judicial 
qualities,  and  by  a  series  of  luminous 
decisions  did  much  to  shape  both  the  sub- 
stantive law  and  the  procedure  of  the  court. 
He  took  part  with  Lord-chief-justice  Cock- 
burn  and  Chief-baron  Pollock  in  the  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Legitimacy  Declaration 
Act  (21  &  22  Vict.,  c  93),  which  disposed 
of  the  preposterous  pretensions  of  the  «ot- 
disant  Princess  Olive  ("see  Sbbres,  Mbs. 
Olivia].  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  on 
6  April  1869  by  the  title  of  Baron  Penzance 
of  Penzance,  Cornwall,  and  on  23  April  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  new  peer 
counted  as  a  distinct  gain  to  the  government. 
In  a  weighty  and  eloquent  maiden  speech  he 
justified  (15  June  1869)  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  church  on  the  broad  ground  of 
equity.  He  carried  the  measure  of  the  same 
session  enabling  the  evidence  of  the  parties  to 
be  taken  in  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage  and  proceedings  consequent  upon 
adultery.  In  the  following  session  he  sup- 
ported the  measures  in  amendment  of  the 
laws  relating  to  absconding  debtors,  married 
women's  property,  and  the  naturalisation  of 
aliens,  and  moved  on  27  March  1871  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  for  the  legalisation 
of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 
He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions 
on  the  judicature  bills  of  1872  and  1874. 
In  November  1872  he  retired  from  judicial 
office  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  at 
considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice — his  pension 
was  fixed  at  3,500/.— but  in  1874  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  undertake  the  not 
very  onerous  duties  of  judge  under  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  (37  &  38 
Vict.,  c.  8o).  The  frankly  Krastian  character 
of  the  act  placed  Penzance  from  the  first 
under  a  grievous  disadvantage.  He  was  in- 
vested with  the  statutory  jurisdiction  by  sign 
manual  on  14  Nov.  1874,  without  other  pre- 
liminary than  a  formal  nomination  by  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.  By 
virtue  of  the  statute  he  succeeded  to  the 
offices  of  dean  of  the  arches  court  of  Canter- 
bury, master  of  the  faculties,  and  official  prin- 
cipal of  the  chancery  court  of  York  on  the 
retirement  in  the  following  year  (October) 
of  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  and  Granville  Har- 


court  Vernon,  a  mere  declaration  of  church* 
manship  being  substituted  for  the  oath  and 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  re- 
quired by  the  127th  canon  of  1603-4.  His 
jurisdiction  thus  lacked  moral  authority,  his 
monitions  were  disregarded,  and  his  inhibi- 
tions treated  with  contempt.  His  position  in 
the  judicial  hierarchy  was  also  by  no  means 
well  defined.  The  statute  did  not  expressly 
constitute  his  court  a  superior  court  of  law,  or 
invest  him  with  power  to  commit  for  con- 
tempt, and  the  court  of  queen's  bench  asserted 
the  right  to  review  his  decisions  and  restrain 
their  enforcement  by  prohibition  [cf.  Cock- 
burn,  Sib  Alexander].  These  questions 
were  determined  in  Penzance's  favour  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1881  and  1882  {Law  Re- 
ports,  Appeal  Cases,  vi.  424,657,  vii.  240),  but 
by  that  time  his  occupation  was  virtually 

gone.  The  bishops  discouraged  recourse  to 
is  court,  while  among  the  laity  not  a  few 
of  those  least  disposed  to  sympathise  with 
lawlessness  deplored  the  scandal  and  doubted 
the  policy  of  converting  ritualists  into 
martyrs.  For  these  reasons  Penzance's  court 
came  eventually  to  be  all  but  deserted  for 
that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Penzance  retired  from  the  bench  in  March 
1899,  and  died  at  his  seat,  Eashinff  Park, 
Godalmimj,  Surrey,  on  9  Dec.  following. 
His  remains  were  interred  on  lo  Dec.  at 
Shackleford,  near  Godalming.  By  his  wife, 
Lady  Marv  Pleydell  Bouverie,  youngest 
daughter  or  William,  third  earl  of  Radnor, 
whom  he  married  on  20  Feb.  1860,  he  left  no 
issue:  she  died  on  24  Oct.  1900.  Penzance 
served  on  the  Royal  Commissions  on  the 
Marriage  Laws,  1865 ;  the  Courts  of  Law, 
1867  and  1869;  claims  to  compensation 
consequent  on  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the 
army,  1873;  the  retirement  and  promotion  of 
military  officers,  1874 ;  the  customs  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  1877 ;  and  the  condition 
of  Wellington  College,  1878.  He  took 
only  very  occasional  part  in  the  judicial 
deliberations  of  the  House  of  Lords.  His 
favourite  pastime  was  floriculture,  and  his 
favourite  flower  the  rose,  which  he  hybri- 
dised with  remarkable  success. 

An '  Address  on  J  urisprudence  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law,'  delivered  by  Penzance  in 
1864  at  the  York  meeting  of  the  National 
j  Association   for   the   Promotion   of   Social 
;  Science,  is  printed  in  the  'Transactions'  of 
the  association. 

[Foss's  Lives  of  the  Judges  ;  Foster's  Men  at 
the  Bar  and  Peerage;  Burke's  Peerage,  1900  ; 
G.  E.  C[okayne]'s  Complete  Peerage;  Gnid.  Cant.; 
Hubbard's  Ecclesiastical  Courts ;  Phillimore's 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  ii  1026  ;  Pari.  Deb.  3rd  ser. 
vols,  cxcvi-ccxii.,  ccriii-ccxx?i.,  ccxxxv-cclxiv. ; 
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Pari.  Pap.  (H.  C.).  186.3  c.  lO.j.t.  18G3-9C.  4131) 

1873  E.  MI,  1874  c.  D57.  03k  Ml  8,  1090. 
1878  c.  1500,  1878  c.  21SJ,  1890  c.  liO.'.U 
Lords'  Jonrn.  ci.  I8.i;  Vanity  Fair,  18  Dec. 
1869:  Etlk.ntine'a  buriMM,  1883,  p.  17*2; 
Belli., rne's  Memorials,  IVr.-iinul  uud  I'olirical; 
I,id,l.ei's  Lift  of  Pa-ay,  iv,  282-B ;  Doan  Hoi. " 
Momnrifs.  p.  2'iS  :  Times,  IS  and  18  Doc. 
189'J :  Ann,  IW.  1866  ii.  1".!-'.  1891  ii.  13.  ISO; 
Ia»  Journ.  10  Doc.  18B0 ;  Ijiw  Mag.  and  Hoy. 
5th  ser.  in,  iilB-27;  U»  Times.  10  April 
1809,  13  *V>.  1371, 1  Bu*.  187a,  8  Aug.  1874, 
27  Not.  1876,  8  April  1370,  16  Dec.  189!); 
Ou.ir.iian,  13  Doe.  1809;  Combo  r.  Kdwards 
Judgment,   1878;   the  Argument  delivered 

( ho  VoltL'sCin.-  Ritual  case.  &c„  1878  ;  Law  Re- 
ports. Appeal  Cii"s.  iii.  '  Judaea  und  Law  Offi- 
cers.! J.  M.  11, 

WILDE,  OSCAR  OTLAHEUTIE 
WILLS  (1*50-1900),  wit  and  dramatist, 
,  born  in  Dublin  on  15  Oct.  1858,  was  the 
younger  son  of  Sir  William  ttobert  Wills 
Wilde  ,~q.  v.],  who  married,  in  1851,  Jane 
Francis™  Eige..  (rf.  Irfswi),  a  granddaughter 
df  .Vr.rlnliiifnTi  El  gee  of  Wexford  '  see  under 
Wilug,  Sin  W.  11.  W.l  QKwWiW*  Bide* 
brother.  William  Charles  Kingsbury  Wilde 
(]8">3-H!>.l),  11  journalist,  who  wrote  much 
for  the  '  World'  and  the  '  Daily  Telegraph,' 
died  in  London  in  March  18119. '  Ilia  mother, 
who  wrote  under  the  signature  '  Spftranza.' 
had  a  literary  salon  at  Dublin,  where  much 
clever  talk  was  Listened  to  by  th-  children. 

After  education  at  Portont  royal  school, 
Knuisliilli-n,  llsciir  Wilde  studied  during 
1873-4  at  Trimly  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
won  the  Berkeley  gold  medal  with  1111  essay 
on  the  Greek  comic  poets.  He  matriculated 
from  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  17  Oct. 
1">7  1.  holding  a  dentvship  at  Magdalen  from 

1874  to  1879,  and  graduating  B.A.  in  1878. 
In  1877,  during  11  vacation  rumble,  be  visited 
Davenna  and  (ireece,  in  company  with  Pro- 
fess, tr  Miliiitl'y,  and  iti  June  1  S7'-  he  won  the 
Newdigate  prize  with  a  poem  on'  Ravenna.' 
lie  was  greatly  impressed  by  Florence  and 
by  the  Lectures  of  lluskin,  spt-uding  several 
whole  days  in  breaking  stones  upon  the  road 
which  the  professor  projected  near  Oxford. 
lie  had  front  his  youth  a  strong  antipathy 
to  games,  though  be  was  fond  of  riding. 
His  precocity,  both  physical  and  mental, 
was  exceptional,  and  while  still  at  Magdalen 
h'  r-\ei.^itnt.ed  his  testlietie  philosophy  of 
1  Art  for  Art's  sake,'  of  which  he  was  re- 
cognised nt  once  ns  the  apostle,  and  enun- 
ciated the  aspiration  that  he  might  be  able 
t»  live  up  to  his  blue  china.  Hisroom9,over- 
lookingtheClierwell,  were  notorious  for  their 

.exotic  splendour,  and  Wilde's  bric-u-brac  was 
the   object   of  several    philistine   outrages. 

¥01,.  III. SOP. 


The  abuse  of  foes  and  the  absurdities  of 
friends  alike  furnished  material  for  per- 
siflage. Ilia  wit  was  undoubted,  and  he 
success t'n lly  cultivated  the  reputation  (not 
wholly  deserved)  of  being  a  complete  idler. 
He  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  classical 
studies,  and  he  obtained  with  ease  a 
first-class  both  in  classical  moderations 
(1876)  and  in  litem  humanioret  (1878).  He 
had  al ready  written  poems,  marked  by 
strange  allegations,  but  with  a  classical 
finish  and  an  occasional  felicity  of  detail. 
These  had  appeared  in  the  'Mouth,'  the 
'  Catholic  Mirror,'  the  '  Irish  Monthly,' 
'  Kottalios,'  and  in  the  first  number  of 
Edmund  Yates's  periodical  called  'Time.' 
A  selection  of  these  juvenile  pieces  was 
printed  in  1881  as  '  Poems  by  Oku  Wilde ' 
(.reprinted  in  New  York,  lsrti).  On  leaving 
Oxford  Wilde  was  already  a  well-known 
figure  and  a  favourite  subject  for  caricature 
(notably  in  '  Punch,'  and  later  as  Hunt  borne 
in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 'a  comic  opera, 
'  Patience').  He  was  recognised  as  the 
founder  of  the  (esthetic  cult,  the  symbols  of 
which  were  peacock.-,'  feathers,  sunflowers,  . 
dados,  and  blue  eh  inn,  long  Liair,  und  velvet-  ' 
eeu  breeches.  His  sayings  Were  pa.-ist.-il  from 
mouth  to  mouth  as  those  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessed wits  of  the  age.  His  fame  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  in  188:2  he  made  a  tour 
through  the  United  States,  lecturing  two 
hundred  times  in  such  cities  as  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Chicago, upon  '  .Esthetic  Philo- 
sophy,'and  meeting  with  great,  though  not 
unvaried,  success.  The  paradoxical  nature 
of  his  utterances  at  times  excited  disgust. 
A  Cablegram  to  Englund  expressed  his  '  ilis- 
nppiiiiitiuent. '  with  the  Atlantic,  aud  he 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Eng- 
lish 'have  really  everything  in  common  with 
the  Americans — except,  of  course,  language.' 
A  drama  by  him,  culled  '  Vera,'  was  pro- 
duced in  New  York  during  his  stay  there  in 
1881 

For  five  or  six  years  after  bis  return  from 
America  Wilde  resided  chiefly  in  Loudon  in 
comparative  privacy,  but  paid  frequent  visits 
to  Paris  and  travelled  ou  I  lie  continent.  In 
1884  he  married  Constance,  daughter  of 
Horace  Ltoyd,  Q.C.,  and  in  1888  lie  com- 
menced a  period  of  literary  activity,  which 
was  progressive  until  the  collapse  of  his 
career  in  1895.  This  period  opened  with 
'  The  Happy  I'rince  and  other  Tales '  (1888, 
illustrated  by  Walter  Crane  and  Jacomb 
Hood),  a  volume  of  charming  fairy  tales 
with  11  piquant  touch  of  contemporary  satire. 
In  1891  appeared  '  Lord  Arthur  Savile's 
Crime,  and  other  Stories '  and  '  The  Picture 
of  Dorian  Gray,'  The  novel  last  mentioned, 
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which  was  first  published  in  '  Lippincott's 
Magazine/  was  full  of  subtle  impressionism 
and  highly  wrought  epigram,  but  owed  noto- 
riety to  an  undercurrent  of  very  dieagreeable  , 
suggestion.  A  '  Preface  to  Dorian  Gray,'  i 
concluding  'Ail  Art  is  quite  useless/  ap- 
peared separately  in  the  '  Fortnightly  Re- 
view '  (March  1891).  In  the  previous  num- 
ber of  the  '  Review '  readers  had  been  more 
than  ever  bewildered  by  Wilde's  exception- 
ally brilliant  plea  for  socialism,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  relieve  us  of  'the  sordid  neces- 
sity of  living  for  others/  Later  in  the  same 
year  Wilde  reprinted  some  'literary  wild 
oats'  under  the  title  'Intentions'  (three  con- 
tributions to  leading  reviews).  One  of  these, 
on  '  Masks/  revealed  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Shakespeare.  '  A  House  of  Pomegranates ' 
(more  fairy  tales),  1692,  was  taken  in  the 
main  at  the  author's  valuation  as  '  intended 
neither  for  the  British  child  nor  the  British 
public' 

Meanwhile  in  1891  a  blank-verse  tragedv 
by  Wilde,  called  '  The  Duchess  of  Padua"/ 
was  produced  in  New  York,  and  subse- 
quently he  found  a  more  profitable  mode 
of  expression  for  his  literary  abilities  in 
light  comedies,  which,  despite  his  very  narrow 
experience  of  modern  stage  conditions,  were 
remarkable  equally  for  theatrical  and  for 
literary  skill.  His  first  light  comedy,  'Lady 
Windermere's  Fan/  was  produced  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre  on  20  Feb.  1892,  and  was 
printed  next  year.  It  was  full  of  saucy 
repartee  and  overdone  with  epigram  of  the 
pattern  peculiar  to  the  author,  namely,  the 
inverted  proverb,  but  it  made  a  hit.  It  was 
followed  at  the  Hay  market  Theatre  in  April 
1833  by  'A  Woman  of  no  Importance/  a 
drama  of  a  similar  kind,  to  the  theatrical 
success  of  which  the  fine  acting  of  Mr.  Tree 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  greatly  contributed 
(printed  1894,  4to). 

In  the  summer  of  1893  the  liceuser  of 
plays  refused  to  sanction  the  performance  of 
4  Salome/  a  play  of  more  serious  character, 
written  in  French.  This  was  a  marvel  of 
mimetic  power,  which  owed  most  perhaps  to 
Flaubert  s  'Ilerodias;'  it  was  printed  as 
'Salom6,  Drame  en  un  act e '(1893, 4to),  and 
was  rendered  into  English  by  Wilde's  friend, 
Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  in  1894  (London, 4to; 
with  ten  pictures  by  Aubrey  Beardsley). 
The  original  version  was  produced  by 
Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  Paris  in  1894. 
In  1894  was  also  published  'The  Sphinx' 
(dedicated  to  Marcel  Schwob),  a  poetical  cata- 
logue of  'amours  frequent  and  free/  pre- 
sented in  the  metre  of  '  In  Memoriam.'  In 
the  same  year,  in  a  paper  entitled  '  Phrases 
and  Philosophies  for  the  use  of  the  Young/ 


Wilde  gave  the  tone  to  a  magazine  called 
'  The  Chameleon/  two  numbers  of  which  were 
issued  at  Oxford  in  a  very  limited  edition. 
The  tortured  paradoxes  of  the  new  cult  were 
effectively  parodied  in  Mr.  Hichens's  '  Green 
Carnation.'  To  the  '  Fortnightly '  of  July 
1894  Wilde  contributed  some  curious '  Poems 
in  Prose.'  He  could  write  English  of  silken 
delicacy,  but  in  his  choice  of  epithets  there 
are  frequently  traces  of  that '  industry '  which 
he  denounced  as  the  'root  of  all  ugliness.' 

A  third  comedy,  'The  Ideal  Husband/  was 
successfully  produced  at  the  Haymarket  on 
3  Jan.  1895,  although  it  was  not  printed 
until  1899.  On  14  Feb.  1895  was  given  at 
the  St.  James's  Theatre  a  fourth  play  in  the 
light  vein,  '  The  Importance  of  being  Ear- 
nest: a  trivial  comedy  for  serious  people' 
(1899,  4to),  an  irresistible  dramatic  trifle,  at 
once  insolent  in  its  levity  and  exquisite  in 
its  finish.  The  Victorian  era,  it  may  fairly 
be  said,  knew  no  light  comedies  which  for 
brilliant  wit,  literary  finish,  or  theatrical 
dexterity  were  comparable  with  Wrilde's 
handiwork. 

The  manuscript  of  a  poetical  drama  by 
Wilde,  entitled  'A  Florentine  Tragedy/  was 
stolen  from  his  house  in  Tite  Street  in  1895, 
together  with  an  enlarged  version  of  an  essay 
on  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  entitled  '  The  His- 
tory of  Mr.  W.  H./  of  which  an  outline  ap- 
peared in  'Blackwood's  Magazine'  in  July 
1 889  ( '  The  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H .') 

In  the  month  following  the  successful 
production  of  'The  Importance  of  being 
Earnest'  Wilde  brought,  with  fatal  insolence, 
an  unsuccessful  action  for  criminal  libel 
against  the  Manjuis  of  Queensberry.  In  the 
result  he  was  himself  arrested  and  charged 
with  offences  under  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  and  being  found  guilty  after  a  pro- 
tracted trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  27  May  1895, 
he  was  sentenced  bv  Mr.  Justice  Wills  to 
two  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
Ruined  in  fort  une  as  well  as  in  fame,  he  soon 
afterwards  passed  through  the  bankruptcy 
court.  While  in  prison  he  wrote  a  kind  of 
apology  for  his  life,  a  manuscript  amounting 
to  about  fortv-five  thousand  words,  now  in 
the  hands  of  his  literary  executor,  and  also 
studied  Dante  assiduously,  contemplating 
an  essay  on  '  The  Divine  Comedy '  which 
should  develop  a  new  theory.  On  19  May 
1897  he  was  released  from  prison.  Thence- 
forth his  necessities  were  provided  for  by  a 
small  annuity  purchased  by  his  friends. 
After  spending  some  time  at  Berneval,  he 
in  1898  made  his  headquarters  at  the  Hotel 
d'Alsace,  Paris.  While  at  Berneval  he  wrote 
and  issued  anonymously  in  London  a  power- 
ful 'Ballad  of  Heading  Gaol'  (1898),  the 
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sincerity  of  which  is  overlaid  by  an  excess 
of  rhetoric.  Thenceforth  he  wrote  nothing. 
He  adopted  the  name  Sebastian  Melmoth — 
Melmoth  from  the  romance  of  Maturin,  a 
connection  of  his  mother,  Lady  Wilde, 
Sebastian  suggested  by  the  arrows  on  the 
prison  dress.  Be  had  contributed  some  infor- 
mation to  the  1892  edition  of '  Melmoth  the 
"Wanderer.' 

After  visiting  Sicily  and  Rome  in  the 
spring  of  1900,  Wilde  died  of  cerebral 
meningitis  at  the  Hotel  d'Alsace  on  30  Nov. 
1900.  He  received  the  last  rites  of  the 
Roman  catholic  church.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  his 
'  moral  obliquity '  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  father  had  prevented  him  from  entering 
the  Roman  church  while  he  was  at  Oxford, 
adding, '  The  artistic  side  of  the  church  and 
the  fragrance  of  its  teaching  would  have 
curbed  my  degeneracies.1  He  was  buried  in 
the  Bagneux  cemetery  on  3  Dec.,  his  tomb- 
stone bearing  the  inscription :  '  Ci-git  Oscar 
Wilde,  poete  et  auteur  dramatique.'  His 
wife  had  died  in  1S96.  Two  sons— Cvril, 
born  in  1886,  and  Vivian  in  1886— survived 
both  parents. 

[Miles's  Poets  of  the  Century ;  Sted man's  Vic- 
torian Anthology,  1896;  Hamilton's  Esthetic 
Movement  in  England;  Young's  Apologia  pro 
Oscar  Wilde,  1895;  Whistler's  Gentle  Art  of 
Making  Enemies,  1890,  pp.  106-21 ;  Biosrraph, 
August  1880;  Times,  March-April  1895. 20  May 
1897, 1  Dec.  1900 ;  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  1  Dec. 
1900 ;  Daily  Chronicle,  7  Dec.  1 900 ;  Bookselling, 
January  1895;  Academy,  18  March  1899;  Brit. 
Mus.  Cat. ;  private  information.  A  set  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  Works  in  14  vols,  (including  the  Oxford 
periodical,  The  Spirit  Lamp,  to  which  he  contri- 
buted May  1892  to  Jane  1893)  fetched  18/.  5*.  in 
January  1901.]  T.  S. 

WILLIS,  Sir  GEORGE  HAMIY 
SMITH  (1823-1900),  general,  colonel  of  the 
Middlesex  regiment,  of  Stretham  Manor, 
Cambridgeshire,  only  son  of  Lieutenant 
George  Brander  Willis,  roval  artillery,  of 
Sopley  Park,  Hampshire,  who  had  served  in 
the  Walcheren  and  Peninsular  campaigns, 
was  born  at  Sopley  Park  on  11  Nov.  1823. 
Educated  privately  he  obtained  a  commission 
on  23  April  1841  as  ensign  in  the  77th  foot, 
then  stationed  at  Malta.  His  further  com- 
missions were  dated:  lieutenant  30  Aug. 
1844,  captain  27  Dec.  1850,  brevet  major 
12  Dec.  1854,  brevet  lieutenant-colonel 
6  June  1856,  major  unattached  19  Dec. 
1856,  brevet  colonel  26  June  1862,  major- 

feneral  29  May  1875,  antedated  to  28  June 
868,    lieutenant-general     8    May    1880, 
general  11  May  1887. 

Willis  served  with  his  regiment  in  the 


Mediterranean,  the  West  Indies,  and  North 
America,  and  accompanied  it  to  the  Crimea 
in  1854,  was  present  at  the  affairs  of  Bul- 
ganac  and  McKenzie's  farm,  at  the  battles 
of  Alma  (20  Sept.)  and  of  Inkerman  (5  Nov.), 
where  his  regiment  distinguished  itself, 
Willis  leading  the  grenadier  company  in  the 
charge.  He  did  one  hundred  tours  of  duty 
in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  and  took 
part  in  the  repulse  of  several  sorties.  On 
13  April  1855  he  was  appointed  deputy- 
assistant  quartermaster-general  on  Lord 
llaglan's  stall',  and  was  present  at  the  cap- 
ture of  the  quarries,  the  unsuccessful  attack 
of  the  Redan  on  18  June,  the  battle  of 
the  Tchernaya  in  August,  and  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol  on  8  Sept.  On  11  May  1856  he 
was  appointed  assistant  quartermaster-gene- 
ral to  the  4th  division  until  the  return  of 
the  troops  to  England. 

For  his  services  in  the  Crimea  he  was 
mentioned  in  despatches  (Lcrndon  Gazette, 
24  April  1855),  received  the  war  medal  with 
three  clasps,  the  Sardinian  and  Turkish 
medals,  the  5th  class  of  the  legion  of 
honour  and  of  the  Medjidie,  and  brevets  of 
major  and  lieutenant-colonel. 

Willis  went  to  Algeria  with  the  French 
after  the  Crimean  war,  and  returned  home  in 
1857,  when  he  formed  the  second  battalion 
of  the  6th  foot  (Warwickshire),  with  which 
he  served  as  major  until  his  appointment 
to  be  assistant  quartermaster-general  at 
Gibraltar  on  25  May  1868.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Malta  as  assistant  adjutant-general 
on  20  Feb.  1859,  and  remained  there  five 
years.  From  22  Feb.  1866  he  served  for 
five  year 8  as  assistant  quartermaster-general 
on  the  staff  of  the  southern  district,  was 
made  a  companion  of  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
military  division,  on  20  May  1871,  and  served 
on  the  headquarters  staff  at  the  war  office  as 
assistant  quartermaster-general  from  25  Aug. 
1873  until  his  promotion  to  be  major-general. 

Willis  commanded  the  northern  military 
district  for  three  years  from  1  April  1878, 
and  in  1882  was  selected  to  command  the 
first  division  in  the  Egyptian  expedition 
under  Sir  Garnet  (afterwards  Viscount) 
Wolseley .  He  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
at  the  actions  of  £1  Magfar  and  Tel-el - 
Mahuta,  at  the  capture  of  Mahsameh,  at  the 
second  battle  of  K  assassin  on  9  Sept.,  and 
was  wounded  in  the  assault  of  the  lines  of 
Tel-el-Kebir  (13  Sept.)  For  his  services  he 
was  mentioned  in  despatches  (ib.  8  and 
26  Sept.,  6  Oct.,  and  2  Nov.  1882),  received 
the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  the 
medal  with  clasp  and  the  bronze  star,  the 
second  class  of  the  Turkish  order  of  the 
Osmanieb,  and  was  made  a  JLC.B. 
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Willis  commanded  the  southern  military 
district  with  headquarters  at  Portsmouth 
for  five  years  from  1  May  1884,  and  retired 
from  the  service  on  11  Nov.  1890.  In  July 
of  this  year  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
Devonshire  regiment,  and  in  October  hono- 
rary colonel  of  the  2nd  Hants  volunteer 
artillery.  He  unsuccessfully  contested 
Portsmouth  as  a  parliamentary  candidate  in 
the  conservative  interest  in  1892.  Deco- 
rated with  a  G.C.B.  on  25  May  1895,  in 
1897  he  was  transferred  to  the  colonelcy  of 
his  old  regiment,  the  Middlesex.  He  was 
a  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and 
a  knight  of  justice  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  in  receipt  of  a  dis- 
tinguished service  pension.  He  died  after  a 
long  illness  at  his  residence,  Seabank, 
Bournemouth,  on  29  Nov.  1900. 

Willis  married,  first,  in  1856,  Eliza  (d. 
1867),  daughter  of  George  Gould  Morgan, 
M.P.,  of  Hrickendonbury,  Hertfordshire; 
and,  secondly,  in  1874,  Ada  Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Neeld,  first  baronet,  who  sur- 
vived him. 

[War  Office  Records;  Army  Lists;  Des- 
patches; Who's  Who,  1900;  Times,  30  Nov. 
1900;  Kinglake's  Invasion  of  the  Crimea; 
Maurice's  Military  History  of  the  Campaign  of 
1882  in  Egypt;  Royle's  Egyptian  Campaigns, 
1882-5.]  R.  H.  V. 

WIMPERIS,  EDMUND  MORISON 
(1836-1900),  water-colour  painter,  eldest 
son  of  Edmund  Richard  Wimperis,  cashier 
of  Messrs.  Walker,  Parker,  &  Co.'s  lead  works 
at  Chester,  and  Mary  Morison,  was  born  at 
Flocker's  Brook,  Chester,  on  6  Feb.  1835. 
He  came  early  in  life  to  London,  and  was 
trained  as  a  wood-engraver  and  draughtsman 
on  wood  under  Myles  Birket  Foster  [q.  v. 
Suppl.]  He  did  much  for  the  '  Illustrated 
London  News'  and  other  periodicals  and 
books.  He  was  an  indifferent  figure  draughts- 
man, and  confined  himself  to  landscape  when 
he  adopted  painting  as  his  profession.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  British  Ar- 
tists from  1870  to  1874.  He  bepran  in  1866 
to  contribute  to  the  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Wrater-colour8  the  pretty  landscapes  in  the 
manner  of  Birket  Foster  or  of  David  Cox 
in  his  tamer  moods,  by  which  he  is  chiefly 
known.  They  are  neat  and  finished,  but 
somewhat  characterless  and  old-fashioned 
in  technique.  In  later  life  he  also  painted 
in  oils.  Wimperis  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  institute  in  1873,  a  full  member  on 
8  May  1876,  and  vice-president  on  1  April 
1895.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  institute,  and  in  those  of  the  Artists' 
Benevolent  Fund. 

He  was  married  on  11  April  1863  to  Anne 


Harry,  daughter  of  Thomas  Edmonds  of 
Penzance,  and  left  a  family  of  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  at  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Southbourne,  Christ  church,  Hamp- 
shire, on  25  Dec.  1900. 

[Times,  28   Dec.  1900;   Athenaeum,   5  Jan. 
1901  ;  private  information.]  C.  D. 

WODEHOUSE,  Sib  PHILIP  EDMOND 
(1811-1887),  colonial  governor,  born  on 
26  Feb.  181 1 ,  was  the  eldest  child  of  Edmond 
Wodehouse  (1784-1856)  of  Sennow  Lodge, 
Norfolk,  by  his  wife  and  first  cousin,  Lucy 
(d.  21  June  1829),  daughter  of  Philip  Wode- 
house (1745-1811),  prebendary  of  Norwich. 
The  Earl  of  Kimberley  is  his  second  cousin. 
Wodehouse  obtained  a  writership  in  the 
Ceylon  civil  service  in  May  1828,  and  became 
assistant  colonial  secretary  and  clerk  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  councils  in  October 
1833.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  assistant 
judge  at  Kandi,  and  in  1843  government 
agent  for  the  western  province.  In  1861 
he  was  nominated  superintendent  of  British 
Honduras,  where  he  directed  his  attention 
to  financial  and  fiscal  reform,  and  on  23  March 
1854  he  arrived  at  Georgetown  as  governor 
of  British  Guiana.  His  administration  was 
signalised  by  two  serious  negro  riots,  the 
second  occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  a 
head  tax.  On  25  July  1 857  the  governor  and 
his  suite  were  pelted  by  a  large  mob  of 
negroes,  and  several  persons  injured.  In 
1858  he  was  employed  on  a  special  mission 
to  Venezuela.  On  28  Oct.  1861  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  George  Grey  [q.v.  Suppl.]  as  go- 
vernor of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  high 
commissioner  in  South  Africa,  offices  which 
he  held  until  1870.  He  arrived  at  Cape 
Town  on  15  Jan.  1862,  and  was  almost  im- 
mediately occupied  in  arbitrating  between 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Basuto  chief, 
Moshesh.  Wodehouse  did  not  regard  the 
government  of  the  Orange  Free  State  with 
much  favour.  In  October  1864,  however,  on 
the  request  of  the  president,  Sir  Johannes 
Henricus  Brand  [q.  v.  Suppl. 1,  he  determined 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Basutos  and 
Free  State  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Moshesh 
acquiesced  in  the  decision,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  took  advantage  of  another  pretext 
to  declare  war  on  the  Free  State.  Wode- 
house, on  27  June  1865,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality,  and  on  12  March  1868, 
after  the  natives  had  been  worsted,  he  de- 
clared the  Basutos  British  subjects,  at  the 
request  of  Moshesh,  and  ordered  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  After  long  negotiations 
he  succeeded  on  12  Feb.  1869  in  coming 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Free  State,  by 
which  they  received  some  cessions  of  territory, 
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while  the  rest  of  the  Lesuto  became  a  native 
reserve  under  British  protection.  He  was 
involved  during  the  whole  of  his  administra- 
tion in  a  conflict  with  colonial  opinion  on 
the  question  of  responsible  government.  Cape 
Colony  had  received  representative  institu- 
tions, but  the  limits  of  the  governor's  autho- 
rity were  as  yet  unsettled,  and  the  principle 
that  the  administration  should  direct  the 
internal  policy  of  the  colony  was  not  yet 
established.  Unlike  his  predecessor.  Sir 
George  Grey,  Wodehouse  disapproved  of  re- 
sponsible government,  desiring  a  more  auto- 
cratic system,  and  even  proposing  that  the 
Cape  should  return  to  the  position  of  a 
crown  colony.  He  successively  proposed 
four  constitutions,  each  more  despotic  than 
the  last ;  but  finding  no  adequate  support  at 
home,  and  encountering  bitter  opposition  in 
the  Cape,  he  failed  to  find  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  which  was  left  to  his  successor,  Sir 
Henry  Barkley  [q.  ▼-.  Sunpl.l 

On  2  March  1872  Wodehouse  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Bombay,  retaining  office 
until  1877,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Richard  Temple.  He  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  native  states,  and  successfully  dealt 
with  riots  in  Bombay,  consequent  on  the 
famine  of  1874.  On  relinquishing  his  com- 
mand on  30  April  1877,  he  retired  from 
active  service.  He  was  nominated  OB.  in 
1860,  K.C.B.  in  1862,  and  G.C.S.I.  in  1877. 
He  died  in  London  on  25  Oct.  1887  at  Queen 
Anne's  Mansions,  Westminster.  On  19  Dec. 
1833  he  married  Katherine  Mary  (d.  6  Oct. 
1866),  eldest  daughter  of  F.  J.  Templer.  By 
her  he  had  an  only  child,  Edmond  Robert 
Wodehouse,  M.R  for  Bath  since  1880.  The 
division  of  Wodehouse  in  Cape  Colony,  cre- 
ated in  1872,  was  called  after  the  governor. 

[Colonial  Office  Lists;  Gibbs's  British  Hon- 
duras, 1883,  p.  129;  Kod way's  Hist,  of  British 
Guiana,  Georgetown,  1894,  pp.  114-36;  Theal's 
Hist,  of  South  Africa,  1854-72,  patsim;  P.  A. 
Molteno's  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  J.  C.  Molteno, 
1900,  passim;  Temples  Men  and  Events  of  my 
Time  in  India,  1882,  pp.  461-2,  475.  480; 
Temple's  Story  of  my  Life,  1892,  ii.  2-3.1 

£.  1.  C. 

WOODGATE,  Sik  EDWARD  RO- 
BERT PREVOST  (1845-1900),  major- 
general,  born  on  1  Nov.  1846,  was  the 
second  son  of  Henry  Arthur  Woodgate  (d. 
24  April  1874),  rector  of  Belbroughton  in 
Worcestershire.  He  was  educated  at  Rad- 
ley  and  Sandhurst,  and  joined  the  4th  foot 
(now  the  Royal  Lancashire  regiment)  on 
7  April  1865.  With  it  he  served  in  the 
Abyssinian  campaign  of  1868 ;  was  present 
at  the  action  of  Arogee  and  the  capture  of 
Magdala,  and  received  a  medal,     lie   ob- 


tained his  lieutenancy  on  7  July  1809.  He 
was  next  employed  on  special  service  in  the 
Ashanti  war  of  1873-4,  and  took  part  in 
the  actions  of  Esaman,  Ainsah,  Abrakampa, 
and  Faysunah,  the  battle  of  Amoaful,  and 
the  capture  of  Kumassi.  He  was  twice 
mentioned  in  the  despatches  and  received  a 
medal  with  a  clasp.  After  passing  through 
the  staff  college  in  1877,  he  attained  the 
rank  of  captain  on  2  March  1878,  and  was 
selected  for  special  employment  in  the  South 
African  war  of  1879.  lie  was  twice  men- 
tioned in  the  despatches  for  his  work  as 
staff  officer  of  the  Hying  column  in  the  Zulu 
campaign;  was  present  at  Kambula  and 
Ulundi,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  brevet 
majority  on  29  Nov.  1879,  and  a  medal  with 
a  clasp. 

From  1880  to  1885  Woodgate  served  as 
brigade  major  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the 
autumn  of  1886  he  proceeded  to  India  as  a 
regimental  officer,  returning  in  December 
1889.  In  1893  he  obtained  the  command  of 
the  first  battalion  of  the  Royal  Lancashire 
regiment,  and  on  26  June  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  On  24  May  1896  he 
was  nominated  C.B.,  and  on  26  June  1897 
he  received  his  colonelcy,  obtaining  the 
charge  of  the  fourth  regimental  district  at 
Lancaster.  In  April  1898  he  was  sent  to 
Sierra  Leone  to  organise  the  new  West 
African  regiment.  The  new  corps  was 
almost  immediately  called  to  take  tne  field 
against  Bai  Burch  and  other  malcontents 
who  had  risen  on  account  of  the  hut  tax. 
Woodgate  successfully  conducted  the  opera- 
tions against  the  rebels,  but  in  1899  he  was 
invalided  home,  where  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  seventeenth  regimental 
district  at  Leicester. 

Four  months  later,  on  13  Nov.  1899,  on 
the  formation  of  the  fifth  division  under  Sir 
Charles  Warren  for  service  in  South  Africa, 
Woodgate  was  given  command  over  the 
eleventh  or  Lancashire  brigade  with  the 
local  rank  of  major-general.  Arriving  at 
Durban  in  Natal  in  December  1899  he 
crossed  the  Tugela  with  Warren  at  Wagon 
Drift  on  10-17  Jan.  1900.  On  the  nipht  of 
23  Jan.  he  occupied  the  perilous  eminence 
of  Spion  Kop.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  dangerously  wounded  just  before  the 
order  for  retreat  from  Spion  *A  op  was  given. 
On  23  March  he  died  at  Mooi  River  from  the 
effects  of  his  wounds.  A  few  weeks  before 
his  death  he  was  nominated  K.C.M.G.  in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  Sierra  Leone. 

[Timfs,  26  March  19C0  ;  Who's  Who ;  Hart's 
Army  Lifts ;  Conan  Doyle's  Great  Boer  War, 
1900;  Bennet  Burleigh's  War  in  Katal,  1900.] 
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WOODWARD.  BENJAMIN  (1816- 
1861),  architect,  of  Irish  birth,  was  articled 
to  a  civil  engineer,  but  his  interest  in 
mediaeval  art  led  him  to  take  up  architec- 
ture as  his  professional  work.  In  1846  he 
associated    with    Sir   Thomas  Deane 


was 


[q.  v.]  in  building  Queen's  College,  Cork, 
which  was  finished  in  1848.  Their  next 
joint  work  was  Killarney  lunatic  asylum. 
"Both  buildings  were  in  the  late  Gothic 
style.      In  1853  Woodward   entered  into 

Partnership  with  Deane  and  his  son  (Sir) 
'homas  Newenham  Deane  [q.  v.  Suppl.], 
and  settled  in  Dublin,  where  the  new  library 
of  Trinity  College  was  built  from  their  de- 
signs in  Venetian  style,  1853-7.  In  this 
building  the  influence  of  Huskin  on  Wood- 
ward, his  ardent  admirer,  was  already  appa- 
rent ;  the  experiment  was  made  of  leaving 
sculptural  details  to  the  taste  of  individual 
workmen,  who  copied  natural  foliage  in  an 
unconventional  style. 

This  attempt  to  revive  freedom  of  design 
in  the  craftsman,  in  the  spirit  of  mediaeval 
Gothic  art,  was  carried  still  further,  under 
Ruskin'8  direct  supervision,  in  the  next  im- 
portant work  of  the  firm,  the  Oxford  Mu- 
seum, with  which  Woodward's  name  is 
especially  connected.  A  competition  be- 
tween Palladian  and  Gothic  designs  was 
decided  in  1854  in  favour  of  Deane  and 
Woodward,  whose  design  had  been  selected, 
with  one  in  Renaissance  style  by  Barry, 
from  the  work  of  thirty-two  anonymous 
contributors.  Their  task  was  a  difficult 
one,  as  the  sum  of  30,000/.  voted  by  the 
university  for  the  erection  of  the  shell  of 
the  building  was  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose; most  of  the  ornament  subsequently 
added  was  the  gift  of  private  individuals. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  20  June 
1855,  and  the  building  was  mainly  completed 
by  1858 ;  many  details,  however,  remain  un- 
finished. The  museum  is  in  thirteenth  cen- 
tury Gothic  style,  strongly  influenced  by 
Venetian  architecture;  the  form  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  at  the  south  end  of  the 
building  was  suggested  by  the  abbots' 
kitchen  at  Glastonbury.  A  fine  series  of 
shafts  in  the  interior  illustrate  the  principal 
geological  formations  of  the  British  islands, 
while  their  capitals  and  the  corbels  which 
support  statues  of  men  of  science  are  carved 
with  a  selection  of  plants  typical  of  the 
British  flora.  The  details  of  these  carvings  1 
were  left  to  the  taste  of  the  craftsmen,  the 


most  skilful  of  whom  were  a  family  of  the 
name  of  O'Shea,  whom  Woodward  brought 
with  him  from  Dublin.  The  same  idea  was 
carried  out  in  the  wrought-iron  decoration, 
by  Skidmore,  which  was  freely  employed  in 
the  interior.  Some  details  of  window  tracery 
and  other  ornament  were  also  designed  by 
the  workmen  themselves.  The  experiment, 
though  interesting  as  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  to  revive  the  spirit  of  mediaeval 
architecture  as  distinguished  from  mere 
correctness  in  copying  detail,  was  not  alto- 
gether successful ;  the  museum  set  the  un- 
fortunate example  of  imitating  the  palaces 
of  Venice  and  Verona  in  the  uncongenial 
surroundings  of  English  streets. 

Woodward  spent  half  of  each  year  at 
Oxford  during  the  building  of  the  museum ; 
he  enjoyed  the  cordial  friendship  of  Huskin 
and  Sir  Henry  Wentworth  Acland,  and  waa 
intimate  with  the  younger  group  of  ' jpre- 
Raphaelites'  under  the  influence  of  Ros- 
setti,  of  whom  Morris  and  Burne-Jones  were 
the  leaders.  In  1857,  while  engaged  in 
building  the  debating-hall,  now  the  library, 
of  the  Union  Society,  he  gave  his  sanction 
to  the  unlucky  experiment  made  by  RossettL 
and  six  of  his  friends  of  decorating  the  ceil- 
ing and  the  wall  space  above  the  book-shelves 
with  paintings  in  tempera.  In  that  year 
Deane  and  Woodward  competed  for  the  new 
government  offices  in  Whitehall  and  Down- 
ing Street,  and  their  design  for  the  foreign 
office  obtained  the  fourth  premium,  stand- 
ing second  among  the  Gothic  designs,  none 
of  which  were  ultimately  adopted.  The 
last  work  of  the  firm  was  the  Kildare  Street 
club  at  Dublin,  finished  in  1861.  In  1860 
Woodward  fell  a  victim  to  consumption; 
he  spent  the  winter  months  at  Hyeres  in 
the  vain  hope  of  regaining  health,  but  died 
at  Lyons  on  his  return  journey  on  15  May 
1861,  in  his  forty-sixth  year. 

He  contributed  some  sketches  to  an  early 
volume  of  the  'Builder/  xix.  436.  A 
medallion  portrait  of  Woodward  by  Alex- 
ander Munro  [q.v.l  one  of  the  sculptors  of  the 
portrait  statues  in  the  Oxford  Museum,  is 
in  the  Radclifle  library  at  Oxford. 

[Dublin  Builder,  1  July  1861,  p.  563;  Mac- 
kail's  Life  of  William  Morris,  i.  117-26;  Col- 
lingwood's  Life  of  Kuskin,  pp.  176-7  ;  Tuck- 
well's  Reminiscences  of  Oxford,  pp.  48-50,  with 
portrait  of  Woodward  ;  Acland  and  Ruskin's  Ox- 
ford Museum,  1859,  with  additions,  1893;  Diet, 
of  Architecture.]  C.  D. 
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Ismay,  Thomas  Henry  (1887-1899) ...  84 

Jackson,  Basil  (1795-1889)       ....  85 
Jackson,  Catherine  Hannah  Charlotte,  Lady 

(d.  1891) 85 

Jago,  James  (1815-1898) 86 

James,  David  (1889-1898),  whose  real  name 

was  Belasco 86 

Jenner,  Sir  William,  first  baronet  (1815-1898)  87 
Jennings,  Louis  John  (1886-1898)  .                 .88 

Jennings,  Sir  Patrick  Alfred  (1881-1897)        .  89 
Jenyns,  Leonard    (1799-1898).     See  Blome* 

field. 

Jerrard,  George  Birch  (d.  1868)               .        .  40 
Jervois,    Sir    William    Francis    Drummond 

(1821-1897) 40 

Johnson,  Sir  Edwin  Beaumont  (1825-1898)    .  48 

Johnson,  Sir  George  (1818-1896)     .                .  44 
Jones,  Henry  (1881-1899)                 .        .        .45 

Jones,  Lewis  Tobias  (1797-1895)     ...  46 


Jones,  William  Basil  (whose  surname  was 

originally  Tickell)  (1822-1897)      . 
Jowett,  Benjamin  (1817-1898) 
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Kay,  Sir  Edward  Ebeneter  (1622-1897) .        .  56 

Keeley,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  (1805  7-1899)     .        .  56 
Kemble,    Frances    Anne,    afterwards    Mrs, 

Butler,  generally  known  as  Fanny  Kemble 

(1809-1898) 57 

Kennedy,  Vans  (1784-1846)     ....  58 

Kennish  or  Kinnish,  William  (1799-1862)       .  £9 
Keppel,  William    Coutts,   seventh    Earl   of 

Albemarle  and  Viscount  Bury  (1882-1894) .  59 

Ker,  John  (d.  1741) 60 

Kerr,  Norman  (1884-1899)       ....  60 
Kerr,  Schomberg  Henry,  ninth  Marquis  of 

Lothian  (1888-1900) 61 

Kettle,  Sir  Rupert  Alfred  (1817-1891)     .        .  62 

Kettlewell,  Samuel  (1822-1898)       ...  62 
Keux,  John  Henry  Le  (1812-1896).    See  Le 

Keux. 

Keymer  or  Keymor,  John  {fi.  1610-1620)       .  68 

King,  Thomas  (1885-1888)       ....  68 

King,  Thomas  Chiswell  (1818-1898)        .        .  64 

Kingsford,  William  (1819-1898)       ...  65 

Kmgsley,  Mary  Henrietta  (1862-1900)    .        .  67 

Kirkes,  William  Senhouse  (1828-1864)    .        .  69 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,     Edward     Hugessen, 

first  Baron  Brabourne  (1829-1898)              .  69 

Knibb,  William  (1808-1845)     ....  70 
Knight-Bruce,  George  Wyndham  Hamilton 

(1852-1896).    See  Bruce. 

Knox,  Robert  Bent  (1808-1898)      ...  71 

Lacaita,  Sir  James  Philip  (1818-1895)    .        .  78 

Lacy,  Edmund  (1870  ?-l  455)  ....  74 

Lacy,  Walter  (1809-1898) 74 

Lafontaine,  Sir  Louis  Hypolite,  first  baronet 

(1807-1864) 75 

Laing,  Samuel  (1812-1897)  .76 

Lake,  William  Charles  (1817-1897)         .        .  78 

Lambert,  Sir  John  (1772-1847)        ...  78 
Lamington,   Baron.      See    Cochrane-Baillie, 

Alexander  Dundas    Ross  Wishart  (1816- 

1890). 
Lawes,  Sir  John  Bennet,  first  baronet  (1814- 

1900) 79 

Layard,  Sir  Austen  Henry  (1817-1894)  .        .  82 

Layer,  John  (1585  ?-1641)        ....  85 

Leathes,  Stanley  (1880-1900)  ....  85 
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Le  Caron,  Major  Henri.    See  Beach,  Thomas 

(1841-1894). 
Leclercq,  Carlotta  (1840  ?-1898)       ...    86 
Leclercq,    Rose    (1845  ?-1899).      See    under 

Leclercq,  Carlotta. 
Le  Despencer,  Baron.    See  Dashwood,  Sir 

Francis  (1708-1781). 
Lee,  Holme.    See  Parr,  Harriet  (1828-1900). 
Legge,  James  (1815-1897)         .         .        .        .87 
Leighton,  Frederic,  Baron  Leigh  ton  of  Stret- 

ton  (1830-1890) 88 

Le  Keux,  John  Henry  (1*12-1896)  ...  91 
Lenihan,  Maurice  (1811-1895) .  .        .91 

Lennox,  Sir  Wilbraham  Oates  (1880-1897)      .    92 
Leslie,  Frederick,  whose  real  name  was  Fre- 
derick Hobson  (1855-1892)   .        .        .        .94 
Liddell,  Henry  George  (1811-1898)  .    94 

Lilford,  Baron.  See  Powys,  Thomas  Little- 
ton (1838-1896). 
Lindley,  William  (1808-1900) .  ...  96 
Lindsay,  Colin  (1819-1892)  ....  97 
Lindsay,  James  Bowman  (1799-1862)  .  .  97 
Linton,  Eliza  Lynn  (1822-1898)  ...  98 
Linton,  William  James  (1812-1898)  .  .  100 
Lloyd,  William  Watkiss  (1813-1893)  .  .  102 
Loch,  Henry  Brougham,  first  Baron  Loch  of 

Drylaw  (1827-1900) 103 

Locker,  Arthur  (1828-1893)  .  .  .  .105 
Locker-Lampson,       Frederick      (1821-1895), 

commonly  known  as  Frederick  Locker  .  105 
Lockhart,  William  Ewart  (1846-1900)  .  .  107 
Lockhart,    Sir  William  Stephen   Alexander 

(1841-1900) 108 

Lockwood,  Sir  Frank  (1846-1897)  .  .  .109 
Lopes,  Henry  Charles,  first  Baron  Ludlow 

(1828-1899)    . 110 

Lothian,  ninth  Marquis  of.    See  Kerr,  Schom- 

berg  Henry  (1833-1900). 
Lovell,  Robert  (1770  ?-1796)    .         .        .         .111 
Lucan,  Earl  of.  See  Bingham,  George  Charles 

(1800-1888). 
Ludlow,  Baron.     See  Lopes,  Henry  Charles 

(1828-1899). 
Lumbv,  Joseph  Rawson  (1831-1895)        .         .  Ill 
Lumsden,  Sir  Harry  Bumott  (1821-1896)        .  112 
Lushington,  Edmund  Law  (1811-1893)   .         .114 
Lysons,  Sir  Daniel  (1816-1898)         .         .         .115 

Macallum,  Hamilton  (1841-1896)  .  .  .116 
Macartney,  James  (1770-1813)  .  .  .116 
McCosh,  James  '1811-1894)  .  .  .  .117 
McCoy,  Sir  Frederick  (1823-1899)  .  .  .119 
Macdonell,  Alastair  Ruadh,  known  as  '  Pickle 

the  Spy*  (1725  ?-1761) 119 

MacDougall,  Sir  Duncan  (1787-1862)  .  .  120 
MacDougaU,  Sir  Patrick  Leonard  (1819-1894)  121 
Macfie,  Robert  Andrew  (1811-1893)  .  .  122 
Mcll wraith,  Sir  Thomas  (1835-1900)  .  .  123 
Mackav,  Alexander  (1815-1895)  .  .  .124 
Mackenzie,  Colin  (1806-1881)  .  .  .  .125 
Mackinnon,  Sir  William,  first  baronet  (1828- 

1893) 127 

Macknight,  Thomas  (1829-1899)  .  .  .  128 
McLachlan,  Thomas  Hope  (1845-1897)  .  .  128 
Maclean,  Sir  John  (1811-1895)  .  .  .129 
Macleod,  Sir  John  Mocpherson  (1792-1881)  .  130 
MocMahnn,  John  H<.*nry  (1829-1900)  .  .180 
McMurdo,  Sir  William  Montagu  Scott  (1819- 

1894) 130 

Maitland,  Edward  (1824-1897)  .  .  .131 
Malan,  Cesar  Jean  Salomon,  calling  himself 

later  Solomon  Caesar  Malan  (1812-1894)      .  188 
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Malcolm,  Sir  George  (1818-1897)  .  .  .134 
Malleson,  George  Brace  (1825-1898)  .  .  135 
Mangles,  Ross  Donnelly  (1801-1877)  .  .  136 
Manning,  Anne  (1807-1879)  .  .  .  .187 
Manuche  or  Manucci,  Cosmo  [fl.  1652)  .  .  138 
Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway  (1283-1290)  .  189 
Marks,  Henry  Stacy  (1829-1898)     .  .140 

Marryat,  Florence,  successively  Mrs.  Church 

and  Mrs.  Lean  (1838-1899)  .  .        .141 

Marshall,  Arthur  Milnes  (1852-1893)  .  .  142 
Marshall,  Benjamin  1 1767  ?-1885)  .  .  .143 
Marshall,  Emma  (1830-1899)  .  .        .144 

Marshall,  William  Calder  (1813-1894)     .         .  144 
Martin,  Lady  (1816-1898).  See  Fauci t,  Helen. 
Martin,  Sir  William  Fanshawe,  fourth  baronet, 

(1801-1895) 145 


See  under 
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151 
151 
157 


158 


158 
159 
159 
161 
163 
165 
166 
167 
174 
175 

176 
177 
178 
179 
181 
183 


Martineau,  James  (1805-1900) 
Martineau,  Russell  (1881-1898). 

Martineau,  James. 
Massie,  Thomas  Leeke  (1802-1898) 
Max  Miiller,  Friedrich  (1823-1900) . 
Maxse,  Frederick  Augustus  (1833-1900) . 
Maxwell,    Sir     Peter     Benson    (1817-1893). 

See  under  Maxwell,  Sir  William  Edward. 
Maxwell,  Sir  William  Edward  (1846-1897)      . 
Maynard,  Walter.    See  Beale,  Thomas  Wil- 

lert  (1828-1894). 
Meade,  Sir  Robert  Henry  (1835-1898) 
Melvill,  Sir  James  Cosmo  (1792-1861) 
Mends,  Sir  William  Robert  (1812-1897) 
Mercier,  Honore  (1840-1894)   . 
Merivale,  Charles  (1808-1893) 
Metford,  William  Ellis  (1824-1899) 
Middleton,  John  Henry  (1846-1896) 
Millais,  Sir  John  Everett  (1829-1896) 
Milligan,  William  (1821-1893) 
Mills,  Sir  Charles  (1825-1895) 
Milne,   Sir   Alexander,   first    baronet   (1806- 

1896)      

Mitchell,  Alexander  Ferrier  (1822-1899) 
Mitchell,  Peter  (1824-1899)      . 
Mivart,  St.  George  Jackson  (1827-1900) 
Molteno,  Sir  John  Charles  (1814-1886) 
Momerie,  Alfred  Williams  (1848-1900) 
Monck,  Sir  Charles  Stanley,  fourth  Viscount 

Monck  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and  first  Baron 

Monck  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  King- 
dom (1819-1894) 183 

Moncreiff,   James,   first   Baron   Moncreiff   of 

Tullibole  (1811-1895) 184 

Monier- Williams,  Sir  Monier  (1819-1899)        .  186 
Monk-Bretton,    Baron.     See  Dodson,   John 

George  (1825-1897). 
Monsell,  William,  Baron  Emly  (1812-1894)    .  187 
Montagu,  John  (1797-1853)      .         .         .         .188 
Montgomery,  Sir  Henry  Conyngham,  second 

baronet (1803-1878)       189 

Moon,  William  (1818-1894)      .         .         .         .  190 
Moore,  Henry  (1881-1896)  .         .         .192 

Moore,    John     Bramley     (1800-1886).       See 

Bramley-Moore. 
Morgan,  Sir  George  Osborne  (1826-1897)  .  192 
Morley,  William  Hook  (1815-1860) .  .  .195 
Morris,  Richard  (1833-1894)  .  .  .  .196 
Morris,  William  (1834-1896)  .  .  .  .197 
Morrison,  Alfred  (1821-1897)  ....  203 
Morton,  George  Highfield  (1826-1900)  .  ,204 
Moulton,  William  Fiddian  (1835-1898)  .  .204 
Mouut-Temple,  Baron.    See  Cowper,  William 

Francis  (1811-1888). 
Mowbray  (formerly  Cornish),  Sir  John  Robert, 

first  baronet  (1815-1899)      .        .        .        .205 
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M  airhead,  George  (1715-1778)  .806 

Muirhead,  James  Patrick  (1813-1896)  .  .  906 
Mulhall,  Michael  George  (1886-1900)  .  .  907 
Mffller,    Friedrich  Max  (1826-1900).        See 

Max  M  tiller. 
Muller,  George  (1805-1898)     .  .  208 

Mummery,  Albert  Frederick  (1855-1895)  .  209 
Mundella,  Anthony  John  (1825-1897)  .  .  209 
Monk,  William  (1816-1898)     .  .212 

Murphy,  Denis  (1886-1896)      .  .218 

Murray,  Sir  Charles  Augustas  (1806-1895)  .  218 
Myers,  Frederic  William  Henry  (1848-1901) .  215 

Nairne,  Sir  Charles  Edward  (1886-1899)         .  218 

Napier,  Sir  Francis,  ninth  Baron  Napier  of 
Merchistoun  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  first 
Baron  Ettrick  of  Ettrick  in  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  eleventh  (Nova 
Scotia)  baronet  of  Scott  of  Thirlestane 
(1819-1898)    

Newman,  Francis  William  (1805-1897)  . 

Newth,  Samuel  (1821-1898)     .... 

Newton,  Sir  Charles.  Thomas  (1816-1894) 

Nichol,  John  (1888-1894) 

Nicholson,  Henry  AJleyne  (1844-1899)    . 

Nimrod,  pseudonym.  See  Apperley,  Charles 
James  (1779-1848). 

Nixon,  John  (1815-1899) .  .        .        .229 
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O'Byrne,  William  Richard  (1828-1896)  .  .  280 
Oliphant,  Margaret  Oliphant  (1828-1897)  .  280 
O'Neill,  Sir  Brian  MacPhelim  {d.  1574) .  .  284 
Ormsby,  John  (1829-1895)  .  .  .  .285 
Orton,  Arthur  (1884-1898)  ....  286 
Osborne  Morgan,  Sir  George  (1826-1897).  See 

Morgan. 
Ottley,  Sir  Francis  (1601-1649)  .288 

Paget,  Sir  Augustus  Berkeley  (1828-1896)  .  289 
Paget,  Sir  James  (1814-1899) .  .240 

Paget,  John  (1811-1898) 242 

Palgrave,  Francis  Turner  (1824-1897)  .  .  242 
Palmer,  Arthur  (1841-1897)     .  .244 

Palmer,  Sir  Arthur  Hunter  (1819-1898) .  .  245 
Palmer,  George  (1818-1897)     .  .245 

Parkes,  Sir  Henry  (1815-1896)  .246 

Parr,  Harriet  (1828-1900),  pseudonym,  Holme 

Lee 248 

Patmore,  Coventry  Kersey  Dighton  (1828- 

1896)  249 

Patmore,  Henry  John  (1860-1888).  See  under 

Patmore,  Coventry  Kersey  Dighton. 
Patrick,    Robert    William    Cochran-   (1842- 

1897).     See  Cochran-Patrick. 
Patterson,  Sir  James  Browne  (1888-1895)       .  252 
Payn,  James  (1880-1898)  .        .        .        .258 

Pearson,  John  Loughborough  (1817-1897)  .  255 
Pembroke,  thirteenth  Earl  of.    See  Herbert 

George  Robert  Charles  (1850-1895). 
Pender,  Sir  John  (1815-1896)  .        .        .        .258 
Pepper,  John  Henry  (1821-1900)     .        .        .259 
Perry,  George  Gresley  (1820-1897)  .        .  260 

Peterson,  Peter  (1847-1899)  .  .  .  .261 
Phayre,  Sir  Robert  (1820-1897)  .  .  .262 
Phillips,  Molesworth  (1755-1882)  .  .  .268 
Phipps,  Charles  John  (1885-1897)  .  .  .264 
PickersgiU,  Frederick  Richard  (18*0-1900)  .  265 
Pickle  the  Spy,  pseudonym.    See  Macdonell, 

Alastair  Ruadh  (1725  ?-1701).  ^ 

Pitman,  Sir  Isaac  (1818-1897)  .266 

Pitt-Rivers,  Augustus  Henry  Lane  Fox  (1827- 

1900) 268 
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Playfair,  Lyon,  first   Baron  Plavfair  of  St. 

Andrews  U*18-1898)    .  .270 

Playfair,  Sir  Robert  Lambert  (1828-1899)  .  272 
Plimsoll,  Samuel  (1824-1898) .  .278 

Plume,  Thomas  (1680-1704)    .  .274 

Plunket,  William  Conyngham,  fourth  Baron 

Plunket  (1828-1897) 276 

Pocock.  Nicholas  (1814-1897).  .277 

Pole,  William  (1814-1900)  .278 

Pollock,  Sir  Charles  Edward  (1828-1897)  .  280 
Potter,    Richard    (1778-1842).      Sea    under 

Potter,  Thomas  Bayley. 
Potter,  Sir  Thomas  (1778-1845).    See  under 

Potter,  Thomas  Bayley. 
Potter,  Thomas  Bayley  (1817-1898)  .281 

Powell,  Sir  George  Smyth  Baden-  (1847-1898)  282 
Powys,  Thomas  Littleton,  fourth  Baron  Lil- 

ford  (1888-18961 284 

Prestwioh,  Sir  Joseph  (1812-1896)  .  .284 

Price,  Bartholomew  (1818-1898)      .  .287 

Priestley,  Sir  William  Overend  (1829-1900)  .  287 

Quain,  Sir  Richard,  first  baronet  (1816-1898) .  288 
Quaritch,  Bernard  (1819-1899)  .289 

Queensberry,   Marquis   of.       See   Douglas, 
John  Sholto  (1844-1900). 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Robert  (1810-1898) .  .292 

Reeves,  John  Sims  (1818-1900)  .298 

Renouf,  Sir  Peter  le  Page  (1822-1897)  .  .  294 
Reynolds,  Henry  Robert  (1825-1896)  .  295 

Reynolds,  Samuel  Harvey  (1881-1897)  .  .  296 
Richardson,  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  (1828-1896) .  297 
Rigby,  Elisabeth,  afterwards  Lady  Eastlake 

(1809-1898).    See  Eastlake. 
Rivers,   Augustus   Henry    Lane  Fox    Pitt- 

(1827-1900).    See  Pitt-Rivers. 
Roberts,  Sir  William  ( 1880-1899)    . 
Robinson,  Sir  Hercules  George  Robert,  first 

Baron  Rosmead  (1824-1897) 
Robinson,  Sir  William  Cleaver  Francis  (1884- 

1897)     

Rodwell.  John  Medows  (1808-1900) 
Rosmead,  Baron.     See  Robinson,  Sir  Her- 
cules George  Robert  (1824-1897). 
Rothschild,  Ferdinand  James  de  (1889-1898) .  804 
Bundle,  Elizabeth  (1828-1896).    See  Charles, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth. 
Ruskin,  John  (1819-1900)        ,  .805 

Russell,  Charles,  Baron  Russell  of  Killowen 

(1882-1900) 827 

Russell,  Henry  (1812-1000)      .  .882 

Rutherford,  William  (1889-1899)     .  .888 

Ryder,  Dudley  Francis  Stuart,  third  Earl  of 

Harrowby  (1881-1900) 884 

Ryle,  John  Charles  (1816-1900)  .884 
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800 

808 
808 


Salvin,  Osbert  (1885-1898)  .885 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Duke   of.      See  Alfred 

Ernest  Albert  (1844-1900). 
Sedgwick,  Amy,  afterwards  Mrs.  Parkes,  Mrs. 

Pemberton  and  Mrs.  Goostry  (1880-1807)  .  880 
Sedgwick,  Robert  (d.  1056)  .        .887 

Selwyn,  John  Richardson  (1844-1898)     .        .  888 
Sequard,  Charles  Edward  Brown-  (1817-1894). 

See  Brown- Sequard. 
Service,  James  (1828-1899)  .        .889 

Sewell,  William  (1780-1858)    .  .840 

Sharp,  Isaac  (1806-1897) 841 

Shaw,  John  (1789-1815) 841 

Sidgwiok,  Henry  (1888-1899)  .  .842 

Silvester  de  Everdon  (d.  1254).  See  Everdon. 
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848 
848 
860 

851 
858 
854 
855 


Simpson,  William  (1888-1889) 

Skene,  Felicia  Mary  Franoes  (1881-1899) 

Smith,   Barbara   Leigh    (1887-1891).      See 

Bodichon. 
Smith,  Joseph  (1788  ?-1790)    .... 
Smith,  Sir  Robert  Murdoch  (1885-1900) . 
Smyth,  Charles  Piassi  (1819-1900) . 
Snowdon,  John  (1558-1688).    See  Cecil. 
Spears,  Bobert  (1895-1899)     .... 
Stanafeld,  Sir  James  (1890-1898)    . 
8teevens,  George  Warrington  (1888-1900) 
Stephens  or  Stevens,  Thomas  (1549  ?-1619)  . 
Stevenson,   Bobert   Alan  Mowbray    (1847- 

1900) 866 

Stewart,  Sir  Donald  Martin  (1894-1900)  .  857 
Stewart,  Patrick  (1889-1865)  ....  858 
Stewart,  Sir  Thomas  Grainger  (1887-1900)  .  860 
Stokes,  George  Thomas  (1848-1898)  .  861 

Stokes,  Margaret  M'Nair  (1888-1900)  .  .  869 
Stokes,  Sir  William  (1888-1900)     .  .868 

Strachey,  Sir  Henry,  first  baronet  (1788-1810)  864 
Strachey,    John    (1671-1748).      See    under 

Strachey,  Sir  Henry. 
Struthers,  Sir  John  (1898-1899) 
Stuart,  John  Patrick  Crichton-,  third  Mar- 
quis of  Bute  (1847-1900)      .... 
Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur  Seymour  (1848-1900) 
Swanborough,  Mrs.  Arthur  (1840-1898).    See 

Buf  ton,  Eleanor. 
Swanwiok,  Anna  (1818-1899)  .... 
Symons,  George  James  (1888-1900) 
Symons,  Sir  William  Penn  (1848-1899) . 


865 

866 
869 


874 
874 
875 


Tait,  Bobert  Lawson  (1845-1899)   . 
Tate,  Sir  Henry  (1819-1899)    . 
Thomas,  William  Luson  (1880-1900) 
Thompson,  William  (1785  ?-1888)  . 


877 
878 
879 
880 


Thome,  Sir  Richard  Thome-  (1841-1899) 
Torrent,  Henry  Whitelook  (1806-1869)  . 
Torry,  Patrick  (1768-1868) 
Traifi,  Henry  Duff  (1848-1900) 
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